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By  N.  Robinson. 

I  WAS  Btopping  at  the  Tayistook  Hotel,  in  Covent  Gar- 
ilen,  that  most  comfortable  of  bachelor  quarters,  for,  like 
the  Island  of  St  Senanus,  i^Q  frou-frou  of  a  petticoat  is  a 
sound  unknown  within  its  sacred  precincts.  I  had  done 
St  Paal's,  Westminster  Abbey,  the  Thames  Embankment, 
Uie  Tower,  the  lanes  and  alleys  of  the  wondrons  old  city; 
the  National  Gallery,  the  Crystal  Palace— in  fact,  all  the 
sights  save  one  ;  and  I  reserved  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
in  the  hope  that  luck,  or  chance,  might  place  an  order  for 
the  Strangers'  Ckdlery  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  my 
way,  for  I  was  intensely  desirous  of  witnessing  a  debate  in 
''the  first  assemblage  of  gentlemen  in  Europe." 

Happening  to  mention  my  yearnings  to  a  red-faced,  red- 
nosed,  ample-waistooated  personage  stopping  at  thehoteI» 
who  was  very  strong  on  saddle  of  mutton  and  port  wine-*- 
I  dined  at  the  same  table  with  him  on  four  different  occa- 
sions, and  he  never  varied  his  m^nu— this  worthy  was  good 
enough  to  promise  me  the  wished-for  voucher. 

**  I'd  like  you  to  go  on  a  field  nighty  when  all  the  great 
guns  will  go  into  action.  Let  me  see,  Friday — ay,  on 
Friday  Mr.  Gladstone's  motion  about  the  irrepressible 
Turk  comes  on.  I  must,  as  you  say  in  America,  *  fix  you ' 
for  Friday." 

Mr.  Murgatroyd  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  the  day 
named  found  me  in  possession  of  the  small  strip  of  paper, 
signed  '*  W.  J.  Corbet,  M.  P.";  each  member  being  entitled 
to  issue  one  order  per  diem,  which  was  my  open  sesame 
to  the  Strangers'  Gallery. 

"  Be  down  at  the  House  before  three  o'clock,  for  it's 
first  come  first  served,  and  there  are  people  who  take  up 
their  places  at  noon.  Mr.  Corbet,  the  member  for  the 
Oounty  of  Wicklow,  who  gave  me  the  order,  tells  me  that 
Shr  Stafford  Northcote,  the  ex-Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
under  Beaconsfield,  will  reply  to  Gladstone,  and  that  the 
air  is  dynamitic." 

After  fortifying  the  inner  man  with  a  Southdown  mut- 
ton-chop and  a  pewter  of  Iiondon  stout,  I  emerged  into 
Covent  Garden,  strolled  through  its  arcade,  glowing  with 
flowers  and  laden  with  a  thousand  delicious  perfumes ; 
struck  the  Strand  at  Charing  Cross ;  gained  Whitehall ; 
passing  the  Admiralty  and  Horse  Guards ;  pausing  to  gaze 
lit  the  two  mounted  Life  Guardsmen,  immovable  as 
statues;  glancing  at  the  old  palace  window,  through  which 
Charles  L  stepped  forth,  on  that  raw  January  morning,  to 
meet  the  headsman's  ax ;  down  by  the  new  Foreign  OfiBce 
—confronted  by  the  palatial  mansion  of  the  Duke  of  Buo- 
deuch,  whose  son  was  so  mercilessly  beaten  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone at  Midlothian — on  into  Parliament  Street,  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  looming  up  in  the  distance,  and  the  Victoria 
Tower  of  the  House  of  Xiords,  keen -cut  as  a  cameo  against 
the  blue  May  sky  ;  and  havmg  secured  the  friendly  offices 
of  a  policeman — ^whose  lot  is  not  a  happy  one— in  piloting 
me  through  carriages,  drays,  trucks,  phsBtons,  wagons, 
growlers,  hansoms  and  costermonger  barrows,  ebbing  to 
and  from  Westminster  Bridge,  I  entered  New  Palace  Yard 
jast  as  "  Big  Ben  "  was  booming  the  half-hour  past  three. 
There  was  hurrying  to  and  fro  in  New  Palace  Yard : 
members  of  Parliament  dashing  up  in  hansoms,  on  horse- 
beck,  or  rapidly  passing  on  foot  to  Westminster  Hall ; 
barristers,  brief-laden  ;  attorneys  in  close  confab  with  their 
legal  advisers  ;  pert-looking  clerks  with  rolls  of  papers ; 
principals  in  causes  being  heard  in  the  law  courts  on  the 
west  side  of  the  hall ;  witnesses,  male  and  female ;  office- 
seekers  of  every  description,  sight-se^rs  ad  nauseam^  the 
Inevitable  country  cousins,  the  gaping  Mossoo  and  the 
iquisitive  Down-easter, 


Having  been  advised  by  Mr.  Murgatroyd  to  take  a  look 
at  the  Houses  from  Westminster  Bridge,  I  passed  under 
the  windows  of  Mr.  Speaker's  private  residence,  and  up 
the  stone  steps  at  the  foot  of  the  great  Clock  Tower,  on  to 
the  bridge. 

The  site  of  the  old  Boyal  Palace  at  Westminster  is  now 
occupied  by  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  by  the  New  Palace.     This  forms  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  buildings  in  Europe,  and  probably  the 
largest  gothio  edifice  ever  erected.     I  may  mention  that 
it  covers  an  area  of  nine  acres ;  that,  eastward,  it  pre- 
sents a  frontage  of  nearly  1,000  feet;  that  the  great 
tower  at  the  southwestern  extremity  reaches  the  gigantic 
elevation   of  850   feet  ;    that   towers  of   lesser   magni- 
tude crown  other  portions  of  the  building;   that  four- 
teen halls,  galleries  and  vestibules,  and  other  apartments 
of  great  capacity  and  noble  proporiions,  are  contained 
within  its  limits ;  that  it  comprises  eight  official  resi- 
dences, all  first-rate  mansions,  fit  to  receive  families  of 
distinction  ;  that  twenty  corridors  and  lobbies  are  required 
to  serve  as  the  great  roadways  through  this  aggregation  of 
edifices ;  that  thirty-two  noble  apartments  facing  the  Biver 
Thames  are  occupied  as  committee-rooms ;  that  libraries^ 
waiting-rooms,  dining-rooms  and  clerks'  offices  are  thick 
as  leaves  in  Yalumbrosa ;  that  eleven  courts  and  a  score  of 
minor  openings  give  light  and  air  to  the  interior  of  thia 
superb  fabric  ;  that  its  cubic  contents  exceed  16,000,000 
feet,  being  one-half  more  than  St  Paul's ;  and  that  the 
structure  contains  no  less  than  1,100  distinct  apartments, 
amongst  which  is  a  chapel  for  Divine  worship,  formed  out 
of  the  crypt  of  old  St  Stephen's. 

The  building  was  begun  in  1838,  and  completed  exter* 
nally  in  1868.  Magnesian  limestone,  from  Anston,  in 
Yorkshire,  was  used  for  the  exterior,  Caen  stone  for  tha 
interior.  The  great  river-wall  is  of  Aberdeen  granite.  The 
building  is  warmed  through  steam-pipes  sixteen  miles  in 
length,  and  ventilated  most  carefully.  Its  cost  was  over 
815,000,000. 

The  principal  fa9ade  on  the  building  faces  the  river,  and 
can  be  seen  only  from  Westminster  Bridge,  or  from  the 
Albert  Embankment  opposite.  It  is  1,000  feet  in  length, 
including  the  two  projecting  wings  at  the  extremities.  The 
wing  on  the  right  contains  the  residence  of  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  of  that  grim  functionary,  the 
Sergeant-at-Arms.  That  on  the  left,  the  apartments  of  the 
Usher  of  the  Black  Bod,  and  of  the  Lords'  librarian.  The 
facade  is  decorated  with  the  royal  arms  of  England,  from 
William  the  Conqueror  to  the  present  reign. 

Upon  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
Edward  the  Confessor  first  erected  a  royal  palace,  which 
was  enlarged  by  his  successors.  William  Bufus  built  the 
great  hall  of  Westminster,  and  held  his  Christmas  in  it  in 
1099.  A  fire  in  1299  destroyed  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
palace,  including  Westminster  Hall,  but  Bichard  IL  had 
it  rebuilt  &nd  Bichard's  roof  stands  to-day.  Another 
destructive  fire  took  place  in  1512,  and  only  the  hall  and 
St  Stephen's  Chapel,  with  its  crypt  and  cloisters,  escaped. 
The  palace  after  this  never  was  restored,  but  a  few  build- 
ings,  including  the  celebrated  Star  Chamber,  were 
added. 

From  the  reign  of  Edward  VL  up  to  1850  the  Commons 
met  in  St  Stephen's  Chapel,  and  the  Lords  in  a  neigh- 
boring apartment 

Fain  would  I  have  lingered  on  Westminster  Bridge, 
gazing  at  yonder  magnificent  gothic  pile — ^at  the  superb 
buildings  of  St  Thomas's  Hospital,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river — at  Lambeth  Palace,  the  residence  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  in  the  distance— but  the  fourteen-ton  bell 
of  ''  Big  Ben  "  boomed  out  the  quarter.    I  was  now  corn* 
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palled,  9fter  casting  one  long,  last,  lingering  look,  to  re- 
turn to  the  Palace  Tard« 

A  rush  of  indefmable  sensations  came  to  me  as  I  entered 
the  Westminster  Hall.  The  history  of  merrie  England 
seemed  emblazoned  in  the  marvelous  window  that  shot 
glittering  shafts  of  red  and  yellow  and  green  and  purple 
athwart  the  floor,  which  has  rung  to  the  mailed  heel  of  the 
Second  Bichard. 

This  glorious  hall  is  250  feet  in  length,  68  feet  wide, 
and  42  feet  high.  Its  cedar  roof  is  a  gothio  poem. 
Westminster  Hall  has  been  the  scene  of  stirring  events. 
The  very  first  act  performed  in  it  was  the  deposition 
of  the  King  who  built  it— Richard  IL— in  1299.  Par- 
liament has  frequently  met  in  it,  and  the  law  courts  of 
England  were  permanently  established  hero  aa  early  as 
1224,  before  the  present  Hall  was  bmlt,  and  they  still  oc- 
cupy a  series  of  buildings  to  the  west  of  it  The  corona- 
tion dinners  were  given  within  its  walls  down  to  George 
IV.,  and  on  these  occasions  the  King's  champion  rode 
into  the  hall  and  threw  down  the  gauntlet^  challenging 
any  one  who  should  contest  the  King's  right  to  the  throne. 
Oliver  CSromwell  was  installed  here  Lord  Protector;  and  four 
years  later  his  head  was  set  upon  a  pole  at  the  top  of  the 
hall  fronting  the  Palace  Yard.  Numerous  trials  have 
been  held  in  the  grand  old  Hall,  and  amongst  those  con- 
demned to  the  scaffold  were  Sir  William  Wallace,  Sir 
Thomas  More,  the  Protector  Somerset,  the  Earl  and 
Gounteas  Somerset,  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  King  Charles 
L,  and  the  Scottish  Lords  Kilmarnock,  Balmerino  and 
Lovat.  Warren  Hastings  was  tried  here,  Bichard  Brinsley 
Sheridan  making  the  cedar  roof  ring  with  his  famous 
Begum  speech ;  and,  in  1806,  Lord  Melville.  State  cere- 
monies and  trials  no  longer  take  place  in  the  Hall,  and  it 
now  serves  only  as  a  noble  lobby  to  the  courts  of  law  and 
the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Passing  along  Westminster  Hall,  I  asked  a  policeman 
the  cause  of  a  great  crowd  of  persons  of  both  sexes  gath- 
ered round  a  doorway  to  the  right. 

"  Bless  yer  hinnocent  'art,"  he  replied,  "  that  there  is 
the  Divorce  Court,  and  the  beastlier  the  case  the  greater 
the  crowd." 

"  But  there  are  ladies  ih  the  crowd  ?" 

'*  Blest  if  I  call  'em  ladies,  though  they  calls  themselves 
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Mounting  the  marble  stairway,  I  turned  to  the  left,  and 
entered  St  Stephen's  HalL  Banged  along  either  side  of 
the  hall  are  twelve  "statues  of  men  who  rose  to  eminence 
by  the  eloquence  and  abilities  they  displayed  in  the  House 
of  Commons,"  namely  :  Hampden,^  Falkland,  Clarendon, 
Selden,  Somers,  Sir  Bobert  Walpole,  Lord  Mansfield, 
Lord  Chatham,  Pitt,  Fox,  Burke  and  Grattan.  I  do  not 
think  I  ever  beheld  a  more  superb  statue  than  that  of 
Lucius  Cary  (Lord  Falkland),  one  of  the  first  men  who 
fell,  fighting  for  his  King,  at  Edgehill,  in  the  great 
Civil  War.  Hampden  also  fell  in  this  fight  On  the  left 
hand,  behind  the  statue  of  Edmund  Burke,  is  a  doorway, 
occupying  the  same  position  as  that  which  gave  access  to 
the  members  of  the  House  between  1547  and  1680,  and  by 
the  left  side  of  this  door  the  assassin  lurked  who  shot  Mr. 
Percival  on  the  11th  of  May,  1812. 

I  lingered  in  th^  corridor  leading  to  the  central  hall, 
gizing  at  tl^e  fresco  paintings,  in  compartments,  of  the 
"Last  Slee^of  Argyle,"  the  "Execution  of  Montrose," 
the  "Dapanure  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,"  and  others,  till 
the  booming  of  "Big  Ben  "  told  me  that  I  must  gain  the 
sanctuary.  Crossing  the  central  hall,  I  was  passing  into 
the  corridor  leading  to  the  "  lobby,"  when  a  bright-eyed, 
pot-bellied  policeipan  interposed  his  blue  arm  and  gloved 
band. 


"Where  are  you  going  ?" 

"Lito  the  House."  , 

"You  cannot  pass  without  a  border." 

"I  have  one." 

"Show  it,  please." 

A  number  of  persons  crowded  around  this  entrance, 
each  seeking  admission  to  the  lobby  through  the  medium 
of  some  member  to  whom  they  were  known.  Cards,  and 
names  on  pieces  of  paper,  are  taken  to  the  doorkeepers, 
who,  in  turn,  send  the  pasteboards  to  the  member  "  wanted," 
if  he  be  in  the  House.  Should  he  not  yet  have  arrived, 
the  card  is  "  racked "  for  him,  and  the  applicant  left  to 
cool  his  heels  until  such  time  as  the  august  personage  puts 
in  an  appearance. 

Members  come  down  the  corridor  to  meet  their  friends, 
and  the  air  of  importance  assumed  by  the  vast  majority  of 
them  is  intensely  amusing.  In  fact,  they  lead  you  to  un- 
derstand that  a  prolonged  absence  from  the  lobby  may 
mean  a  collapse  of  the  Government 

"All  right  sir,"  exclaimed  the  policeman,  as  I  showed 
the  order  and  passed  on. 

The  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons  itself  is  a  very  fine 
apartment,  square  in  plan,  about  forty -five  feet  each  way, 
and  having  a  doorway  in  each  side.  It  forms  the  chief 
vestibule  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  by  a  short  corri- 
dor communicates  with  the  great  octagonal  hall  in  the 
centre  of  the  palace,  which,  in  fact,  forms  the  only  en- 
trance to  the  lobby.  Each  side  of  the  lobby  is  alike  in 
its  general  features,  being  divided  into  three  equal  parts, 
the  central  portion  containing  a  deeply  recessed  and  lofty 
doorway,  and  the  others  being  divided  into  two  stories. 
In  this  hall,  the  messengers  of  the  House  sit  waiting  to  be 
dispatched,  either  to  Government  officers  for  documents, 
or,  in  the  event  of  a  division,  to  hunt  out  for  members, 
however  late  it  may  be,  or,  rather,  however  early  in  the 
morning. 

In  this  lobby  the  "whip,"  or  whipper-in  of  his  party, 
spends  most  of  his  time,  rarely  entering  the  House,  but 
"buttonholeing"  every  doubtfol  and  recusant  member, 
preparatory  to  a  division,  and  making  as  many  promises 
in  a  given  hour  as  would  take  him  any  given  seven  years 
to  accomplish. 

The  electric  bell,  which  gives  notice  of  a  division,  rings 
simultaneously  in  every  department  of  the  vast  building, 
and  then  comes  a  schoolboy  rush  of  the  members,  many 
of  whom  know  as  little  about  the  subject  upon  which  they 
have  been  called  to  vote  as  the  first  Pharaoh  of  George 
ly.'s  last  attack  of  the  gout 

As  I  stood  in  the  lobby,  en  queue^  waiting  my  turn  to 
enter  the  narrow  doorway  leading  to  the  Strangers'  Gal- 
lery, a  stem  and  warning  cry  of  "hats  off"  aroused  me  to 
a  sense  of  "a  something." 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  I  asked  of  a  fat,  perspiring  indi- 
vidual in  front 

"Speaker's  going  to  prayers,"  was  the  curt  reply. 

Presently  the  Speaker,  in  a  flowing  wig  and  robes  and 
court  dress,  preceded  by  a  gentleman  in  a  bag  wig  and  with 
a  sword  by  his  side,  carrying  on  his  shoulder  a  heavy  gilt 
club  surmounted  by  a  crown,  and  followed  by  two  other 
gentlemen  in  the  attire  of  Queen's  Counsel,  crossed  the 
lobby  and  entered  the  House.  An  electric  bell  tinkled, 
the  doors  of  the  House  were  dosed  with  a  crash,  and  the 
first  Commoner  in  England  was  at  prayers. 

"  Was  that  the  mace  ?"  I  asked  of  a  clean-shaven,  intel- 
ligent-looking young  gentleman  who  stood  immediately 
behind  me,  and  who  was  also  en  route  to  the  Strangers* 
Gallery,  as  told  by  the  order  held  in  readiness  between 
his  forefinger  and  thumb. 

"Tea,  sir,"  he  replied  ;  "and  few  British  taxpayers' are 
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•wan  how  impMtaQt  tiiu  toj  ia  to  the  legUatiTe  datiei  of 
their  repnwntetiTea.  Vithont  it  the  Home  <rf  Oommoni 
does  not  exiat,  and  it  is  M  essential  tbat  it  shall  bo  pres- 
ent at  the  deliberations  of  oar  Senate^  aa  that  Hr,  Speaker 


Tabu  presidea  dnrimg  the  okotion ;  bat  a»  aoonar  ia  the 
Speaker  elected  than  tlie  maoe  ia  dravn  from  its  hiding- 
plaoe  and  deposited  on  ihe  table,  aa  desoiibed  fnrthor  on, 
where  it  erar  alter  renuuna  dnting  the  sitting  of  tfte 


ahonld  be  there  himself.  Without  the  Speaker,  the  House 
never  prooeeds  to  bnainees,  and  withoat  the  maoe  the 
Speaker  cannot  take  the  oluut.  At  tiie  oommenoament  of 
a  new  Parliament,  as  the  other  d^,  and  before  the  deo- 
tion  of  a  Speakv,  thia  valoable  emUem  of  bia  digni^  ia 
hidden  nndet  the  table  of  the  Honae,  and  the  Olerk  of  the 


Hoose,  and  at  the  riaing  of  the  Honae  Mr,  Speaker  carries 
it  away  with  him,  and  never  tmsts  it  oat  of  his  keeping." 

I  saw  that  I  had  tapped  a  mine. 

"Ton  ate  going  to  the  8tmng»re'  Galler7  7" 

"Yes." 

"So  am  I.    Now,  I  am  from  the  tTnited  Sbit«s,  and 
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most  anxious 
to  know 
'  vlio'i  who,' 
and  all  nbont 
the  'swelle,' 
as  70a  wonld 
call  theuL  I 
feel  that  I  am 
in  good  hands, 
and  —  heie  is 
mj  oard; 
yon'll  take 
sapper     with 


at  the 
TaviBtook, 
and  we'll 
toaat  the 
HonM  of  Com- 

oouple  of 
bottles  of 
an;  brand  of 
ehampagne 
7011  name."  ' 
I  gnesa  1 
stmek  him  in 
the  right  way, 
for  he  handed 
me  Ats  card— 
"Mr.  Percy 
Montford, 
Briek  Ckmrt, 
Temple  "  —  a 
'  snaking  law- 
yor,  with 
hopes  of  one 
day  working 
his  way  into 
the  House,  as 
ft  stepping- 
stone  to  the 
Bench. 

"Apropoi 
of  the  mace," 
he  continned, 
with  a  Iftngh, 
after  most 
politely  in- 
forming me 
of  his  inten- 
tion to  ooach 

the  maoe  lies 
upon  the  table, 
it  is  ft  Sfute,- 
when  under,  it 
is  a  CommiOet. 
When  the 
mooe  is  oul  of 
the  Honse,  no 
boeiaess  oan 
be  done ;  when 
/V-rnntha-thble, 
and  itpm.  the 
sbonlaer  of 
the  Sergeant- 
at-Ajms,  the 
Speaker  alone 
numagee." 


"Is  this 
maoe  the 
'banble'  that 
Cromwell  or- 
dered away 
when  he  dis- 
missed the 
'  mmp '  of  the 
Xjong  I^Iia- 
mentinl653?" 
I  asked,  both 
for  informa- 
tion's sake 
and  to  show 
the  yonng  law- 
yer that  1 1TS8 
not  a  gradu- 
ate of  Harvard 
for  nothing. 

"No,"  ho 
replied  j  "  the 
Speaker's 
maoe  of  the 
reign  of  Char- 
las  I.  perished 
when  the 
crown  plate 
was  sold,  in 
1649.  The 
Oomm  on  - 
wealth  msoe, 
which  came 
into  nse  in 
that  year,  was 
ornamented 
with  flowers, 
instead  of  the 
cross  and  bell 
at  the  top, 
and  with  the 
arms  of  Eng- 
land and  Ire- 
land instead 
of  those  of  the 
late  Sing ;  but 
the  Restora- 
tion supplied 
the  msce  yon 
aaw  to-day,  in 
1660." 

Onr  t  n  r  n 
having    ar- 

squirmed  up 
the  narrow 
stairway,  and 
I  fonnd  my- 
self in  the 
British  House 
of  Commons. 
HsTing  taken 


my  « 


,  Mr. 


Uonttotd 
my  right,  I 
g^ed  sroQud 
me  with  feel- 
ings  of  rery 
considerable 
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Lei  me  endeavor  to  describe  the  appearance  of  the  House. 
It  is  bat  65  feet  long,  45  feet  broad,  and  45  feet  in  height. 
In  fact,  it  is  reduced  to  the  smallest  possible  size  for  the 
sake  of  hearing.  It  is  a  magnificent  and  imposing  apart- 
ment, but  so  far  as  decoration  goes,  when  compared  with 
the  House  of  Lords,  it  may  be  considered  plain  and  un- 
pretending. It  is  surrounded  bj  galleries,  which  diminish 
its  apparent  size.  The  ceiling  is  divided,  longitudinally, 
into  three  parts,  the  centre  division  being  horizontal,  the 
others  inclined  downward  ;  and  these  longitudinal  sections 
are  divided  by  massive  ribs,  resting  on  corbels,  into 
square  compartments,  which  are  again  subdivided.  The 
massive  ribs  are  carried  along  the  sides,  and  the  corbels 
rest  on  elegantly  enriched  shafts.  The  walls  from  beneath 
the  windows  to  the  galleries  are  paneled.  On  the  east  and 
west  sides  of  the  House  there  are  six  windows,  and  at  the 
north  and  south  ends  there  are  three  compartments,  to 
correspond  with  the  fenestral  arrangement  of  the  sides ; 
these  spaces  are  filled  with  a  very  pretty  lattice-work  of 
wrought  brass,  forming  a  screen  to  the  ladies'  gallery. 
The  windows  are  filled  with  rich-stained  glass,  displaying 
the  armorial  insignia  of  twenty-four  of  the  English 
boroughs.' 

The  galleries  are  particularly  effective  specimens  of  de- 
sign in  gothic  woodwork,  and  with  their  hand-rails  and 
trefoil  ornaments  of  wrought  brass,  are  extremely  fine. 
The  side  galleries  are  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the 
House,  and  each  contains  two  rows  of  seats.  The  north 
gallery  is  for  the  use  of  the  reporters,  and  to  it  there  is  a 
separate  staircase  with  retiring-room.  The  south  gal- 
lery is  divided  into  two  portions,  one  being  for  distin- 
guished visitors,  the  other  for  such  of  the  public  as  may 
be  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  admission.  It  was  in  thii 
gallery  that  I  was  seated.  The^onts  of  the  galleries  bore, 
on  small  shields,  the  badges  and  monograms  of  the  vari- 
ous sovereigns  of  England. 

The  Speaker's  chair,  at  the  iiorth  end  of  the  House,  is  of 
very  fine  design.  There  are  several  rows  of  seats  in  the 
body  of  the  House,  and,  all  being  of  ample  dimensions 
and  covered  with  green  morocco  leather,  harmonizing  de- 
lightfully with  the  warm  brown  tints  of  the  oak  paneling, 
produce  an  air  of  repose  and  comfort  The  Clerk's  table 
is  paneled  beneath  with  elaborately  carved  work,  and  at  its 
southern  end  are  brass  scrolls  for  the  Speaker's  mace  to 
rest  on  during  the  business  of  the  House. 

The  Sergeant-at-Arms  is  near  the  bar,  a  single  oak  rail 
at  the  southern  end  of  the  House.  There  are  two  doors 
on  either  side  of  the  House  to  lead  into  the  division  lob- 
bies, and  there  are  similar  doorways  as  entrances  into  the 
galleries.  Behind  the  Speaker's  chair  is  a  doorway  lead- 
ing to  retiring-rooms  for  the  Speaker,  and  communicating 
with  corridors  which  give  access  to  the  Speaker's  private 
residence. 

Considering  the  very  limited  area  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, a  fair  proportion  of  accommodation  is  afforded  to 
spectators  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Third  Estate  of  the 
Realm.  There  is  a  roomy  gallery  appropriated  to  the 
Corps  Diplomatique,  press,  and  distinguished  strangers ; 
the  Speaker's  Gallery,  which  holds  150  persons,  and  the 
Strangers'  Gallery,  in  which  I  was  seated,  which  contains 
three  rows  of  seats,  each  capable  of  accommodating  about 
70  persons. 

"You  must  be  on  your  good  behavior  here,"  half  whis- 
pered Mr.  Montford  ;  "the  rules  are  awfully  strict,  and 
the  ushers  simply  ruthless.  No  one  is  allowed  to  rise  from 
his  seat,  except  for  the  purpose  of  leaving,  and  silence,  as 
nearly  absolute  as  possible,  must  be  observed.  Look 
around  you,  and  you'll  see  specimens  of  every  class  of 
le  British  elector  and  non-elector  undergoing  the  rigid  [ 


pleasure  of  witnessing  how  things  are  done  in  the  Honsa 
of  Commons." 

"  Do  people  ever  get  into  the  House  by  mistake  ?" 

"  Such  a  thing  has  happened.  A  country  dergymaa 
once  innocently  walked  into  the  House  of  Lords  and 
seated  himself  beside  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  then  fell 
asleep,  and  when  he  awoke  the  Duke  had  gone,  and  had 
taken  his  reverence's  hat  There  was  nothing  for  his  rev- 
erence to  do  but  to  take  the  Duke's  hat,  which  he  did* 
and  it  was  only  after  he  had  returned  to  his  parish  that  ha 
found  the  word  '  Wellington '  on  the  lining." 

After  some  other  anecdotes  of  waifs  and  strays,  Mr. 
Montford  pointed  out  the  Ministerial  seats  or  benches  to 
the  right  of  the  Speaker,  and  those  of  the  Opposition  to 
the  left,  both  being,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  completely 
filled. 

."  What  is  going  on  now  ?"  I  asked,  as  a  gentleman,  led 
by  two  others,  advanced  up  the  floor  of  the  House. 

"  They  are  introducing  a  new  member.  He  is  about  to 
take  the  oaths  and  his  seat" 

"  How  do  they  swear  in  a  new  Parliament  ?" 

"I'll  tell  you.  In  the  case  of  swearing  in  of  the  mem- 
bers of  a  new  Parliament,  the  Speaker  sits  from  twelve  to 
four  o'clock  every  day  for  a  week,  after  the  assembling  of 
Parliament,  for  the  purpose  of  administering  the  pre- 
scribed form  of  o^th.  On  the  first  day  the  counties  and 
boroughs  are  called  out  alphabetically,  and  any  of  the 
members  for  each  place  as  it  is  named  who  happen  to  be 
ready  present  themselves  at  a  long-drawn-out  table,  and 
range  themselves,  schoolboy  fashion,  along  its  sides.  A 
number  of  oblong  pieces  of  cardboard,  on  which  are 
printed  (prms  of  the  oaths,  are  then  produoed,  and  one  of 
them  is  distributed  to  each  member.  A  corresponding 
number  of  Testaments  are  then  handed  round  to  the  mem- 
bers to  be  sworn,  after  which  the  clerk  reads  aloud  the 
form  of  words  constituting  the  oath,  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  repeat  them  after  him  in  all  sorts  of 
tones.  As  soon  as  prayers  are  over  every  day  the  Speaker 
calls,  *  Members  to  be  sworn  to  come  to  the  table.'  That 
is  the  operation  that  is  going  on  just  now,  and  the  reason 
the  new  member  is  so  lustily  cheered  is  because  it  has 
been  a  hot  and  sharp  party  contest,  pluckily  fought  It 
must  be  Mr.  Bentham,  a  Liberal  gain,  as  the  jubilation  is 
all  on  the  Government  side  of  the  House." 

"  How  is  a  division  operated  ?" 

"Oh,  easily  enough.  You  will  very  possibly  witness  its 
inception  this  evening.  As  soon  ^  the  moment  arrives 
when  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  House  to  try  the  question 
by  this  test,  the  signal  is  given  by  the  Speaker  calling  out^ 

*  Strangers  must  withdraw  1'  This  order  is  obeyed  only 
by  the  occupants  below  the  bar  and  the  gallery  just  over 
the  Clerk,  both  of  which  are  actually  within  the  House. 
The  occupants  of  this,  the  Strangers'  Gallery,  are  permitted 
to  keep  their  seats.  As  soon  as  the  order  to  withdraw  is 
given,  a  two-minute  glass  is  turned  by  one  of  the  clerks,  in 
order  to  give  time  to  members  dispersed  all  over  the  build- 
ing to  occupy  their  seats.  As  soon  as  the  sand  has  run  out, 
the  doors  are  closed  and  locked  by  the  Sergeant-at-Arms, 
and  all  late-comers  are  excluded.  The  Speaker  then  puts 
the  question,  and  after  having  declared  which  eide,  in  his 
opinion,  has  the  majority  of  voices,  his  decision  is  ques- 
tioned by  some  member,  and  he  then  gives  the  direction, 

*  The  ayes  to  the  right,  the  noes  to  the  left ;'  and  the 
former  file  out  of  that  door  at  the  back  of  the  Chair  ;  the 
latter  pass  up  the  gangway,  or  open  space  on  the  left  there 
—the  Opposition  side— and  out  at  a  small  door  at  this  end 
of  the  House,  on  the  left,  which  we  cannot  see.  The 
Speaker  then  orders  two  •  tellers '  to  each  door,  and  one 
of  them  reports  to  him  that  *the  House  is  dear.'    The 
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members,  thus  driyen  oat  of  the  body  of  the  Hoiue,  find 
themselves  in  a  long  corridor ;  and  at  the  end  of  this  cor- 
ridor is  a  railing  and  a  desk,  between  which  sufficient 
space  ia  allowed  for  one  person  to  pass  at  a  time,  after  the 
manner  of  the  pay-places  at  theatres.  On  one  side  of  these 
stand  two  '  tellers  '—one  of  each  of  the  parties  then  Toting 
against  the  other — and  two  clerks,  both  of  whom  are  pro- 
yided  with  printed  lists  of  the  names  of  all  the  members  of 
the  House.  As  each  member  passes  through  the  teller 
counts  him — he  himself  usually  calls  out  his  name — and 
the  clerks  tick  it  off  on  the  list,  with  a  view  to  its  being  in- 
serted in  due  course  in  the  diyision  lists,  which  are  printed 
every  morning  with  the  Orders  of  the  Day.  The  members 
then  return  one  by  one  to  the  body  of  the  House,  the  ayes 
entering  at  the  principal  door  below  the  bar,  and  the  noes 
by  the  door  at  the  back  of  the  Speaker's  chair.  When  all 
have  passed,  the  tellers  make  up  the  figures,  and  all  four 
advancing  to  the  table,  one  of  those  on  the  winning  side 
in  a  loud  voice  declares  the  respective  numbers. 

"  There  is  a  type  of  the  young  member,  of  whom  a  great 
deal  is  expected,"  observed  my  invaluable  friend,  pointing 
toward  a  careworn-looking  young  gentleman,  with  disor- 
dered dress  and  unkempt  hair,  who  was  engaged  in  making 
copious  notes  from  some  passage  in  a  blue  book  that  he 
fondled  on  his  knee.  **  There  are  a  dozen  or  so  in  the 
House.  They  come  to  nothing,  as  a  rule.  That  man— I 
forget  his  name — says  some  smart  thing  at  a  public  dinner 
about  the  Duke  of  Wellington  being  a  charlatan,  or  Bis- 
marck an  idle  dreamer,  and  the  very  novelty  of  tiie  asser- 
tion arrests  'attention.  A  vacancy  occurs  in  his  county, 
and  he  is  put  up.  He  gets  through  the  preliminary  or- 
deals pretty  weU.  Of  course  he  is  too  clever  to  make  good 
hustings  speeches,  and  there  is  a  vague  feeling  of  disap- 
pointment in  the  county  concerning  him,  but  he  is  sent 
triumphantly  to  Westminster,  and  the  county,  quietly  tri- 
umphant and  expectant,  saying,  as  it  were,  '  Wait  till  our 
young  lion  roars  in  earnest  I  See  how  he  will  rend  the 
other  lions,  young  and  old  alike  1* 

"But  the  roaring  takes  some  time.  The  forms  of  the 
House  have  to  be  carefully  noted ;  success  must  not  be 
endangered  by  any  foolish  hastiness ;  and,  to  do  him  jus- 
tice, the  sucking  member  is  not  hasty.  He  attends  the 
House  with  exemplary  devotioi^ ;  he  even  attends  prayers, 
so  that  he  may  have  a  seat  assured  to  him  should  he  per- 
chance suddenly  wish  to  confront  an  enemy  on  the  other 
side,  and  vanquish  him  in  debate.  With  unexampled 
trouble,  he  gets  on  a  committee,  and  asks  a  shrewd  ques- 
tion or  two  that  evinces  the  grasp  he  has  taken  of  the  sub- 
ject in  hand. 

*'  So  one  session  goes  past,  and  he  leaves  town  still  undis- 
tinguished from  the  common  herd«  He  bides  his  time,  say 
his  admirers.  Wait  till  next  session  I  Alas  I  next  session, 
when  at  length  he  catches  the  Speaker's  eye,  and  rises  with 
a  tremendous  sense  of  responsibility  to  address  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  kingdom,  his  innate  dullness  entirely  can- 
cels and  covers  over  his  knowledge  of  the  subject ;  and 
his  prigg^hness  wearies,  while  his  pertinacity  ends  by 
offending  the  House.  Leaders  of  his  party  say  to  each  other, 
*  He  won't  do ';  while  the  word  'bore '  is  marked  against  his 
name  by  the  whole  assembly,  and  he  is  doomed.  That 
young  fellow  is  one  of  the  doomed  ones,  and  a  type.  As  he 
gains  confidence,  he  insists  on  letting  ihe  world — ^through 
the  reporters — know  what  he  thinks  on  very  many  sub- 
jects, until  at  last  even  these  long-suffering  gentlemen  be- 
gin to  put  him  off  with  that  terrible  sentence,  'After  a  few 

remarks  from  Mr. .*    Look  well  at  him,  and  carry  his 

image  in  your  mind's  eye  on  the  ferry  across  the  pond." 

The  Treasury  and  Opposition  benches  being  now  pretty 
well  filled*  Mr.  Montfo^  continued : 


'*Take  a  good  look  at  the  greatest  man  of  the  age^  a 
living  wonder,*'  said  Mr.  Montford,  as  my  eyes  instinct- 
ively fell  upon  Mr.  Gladstone.  *'  He  is  Prime  Minister 
and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  holding  both  high  and 
mighty  offices.  See  the  fine  mouth,  the  massive  nose,  the 
compact  head.  What  thought  is  expressed  on  that  brow. 
What  a  mine  of  masterful  ideas  is  lying  in  wait  be- 
neath those  sparse  silver  locks  I  What  a  bitter  pill  it  waa 
for  old  lady  Victoria  to  have  to  take  him  to  her  bosom, 
poor  thing,  and  to  relegate  to  outer  darkness  the  Juggler 
of  the  Jingoes,  who  made  her  an  Empress,  by  Jovel 
In  his  time,  Gladstone  has  played  many  parts  ;  his  pres- 
ent leap  into  power  is  politically  dramatia  He  will  pull 
down  a  church,  as  he  did  the  Lish  Establishment,  or  fell 
a  tree  ;  write  an  essay  on  the  Diophantine  Analysis,  or  a 
Ghreek  poem  on  a  postal  card.  The  great  issues  now  at 
stake  will  be  handled  by  a  very  Titan.  Watch  him 
smoothing  his  hat — ^it's  a  favorite  occupation.  I  hoard  him 
speak  two  hours  once,  and  he  kept  rubbing  a  new  hat  all 
the  time,  and  the  wrong  way.  Fancy,  he  was  bom  in  1809. 
He's  a  Liverpudlian.  Li  a  fit  of  indigestion  he  threw  up 
the  reins  of  power  in  1874.  Disraeli  said  there  was  no- 
thing like  it  since  the  bankruptcy  of  Overend  &  GKimey, 
a  bank  that  everybody  thought  as  firm  as  the  Bank  oi 
England.  Gladstone  does  as  much  writing  per  diem  as  a 
dozen  of  our  Civil  Service  clerks  put  together.  At  Eton 
and  Oxford  he  was  a  great  worker.  He  is  a  profound 
Greek  scholar,  and  his  leisure  hours,  save  the  mark  I  are  de- 
voted to  Hdmeric  translations.  Everybody  knows  every- 
thing about  him,  so  we'll  pass  on  to  that  handsome,  florid, 
stout,  bearded  man  behind  him.  That's  the  Bight  Hon- 
orable Hugh  Childers,  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  His 
was  "Comptroller  of  tiie  Queen's  Navee  "  when  the  Lib- 
erals were  in  office,  and  made  a  pretty  good  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty.  During  his  term  of  office  his  eldest  son  was 
lost  in  the  training-ship  that  Reeled  clean  over  off  the  Isle 
of  Wight  He  has  not  much  backbone,  but  he'll  do.  In 
1872  he  became  Agent-General  of  Victoria,  and  also  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  His  re-election  on  that 
occasion  is  memorable  as  the  first  instance  in  England  of 
a  political  election  by  baUot  He  paid  you  all  a  visit  ia 
'75,  and  is  very  warm  in  his  praises."  ' 

Mr.  Gladstohe  here  conferred  with  Mr.  Childers,  and 
my  friend  rattied  on : 

« You  see,  or  rather  you  cannot  see,  the  Marquis  of 
Hartington's  face.  See,  he  sits  thrust  between  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  Mr.  Forster.  His  hat  is  so  balanced  on  the 
bridge  of  his  nose  as  to  conceal  his  face.  His  arms  are 
folded  and  his  legs  are  crossed.  This  is  his  attituda  He 
is  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  heir  to 
ever  so  many  casties  and  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  a 
year.  It  was  John  Bright  who  proposed  him  for  the 
leadership  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  '75.  With  more  ele- 
gance than  metaphor,  the  great  tribune  observed  that  a 
few  strawberry  leaves,  meaning  the  ducal  flower,  would 
make  the  party  smell  sweeter  in  the  nostrils  of  the  English. 
Lord  Hartington  is  as  lazy  as  lazy  can  be.  He  cares 
littie  for  office,  the  drudgery  of  which  is  most  distasteful 
to  him.  When  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  he  was  never 
seen  to  open  a  dispatch.  The  Duke  of  Beaufort,  the 
noble  duke  who  goes  fishing  in  your  Waters  with  Sothem, 
the  actor,  and  Florence,  once  adced  Hartington,  '  How  on 
earth  do  you  get  through  your  work  ?'  '  I  don't,'  replied 
the  marquis — and  yet  he  does  work,  somehow.  The  Duk^ 
of  Argyle  once  christened  him  the  *  late '  Marquis  of  Hart- 
ington, and  the  marquis  is— well,  not  as  punctual  as  Queen 
Victoria.  Ton  know,"  continued  my  coach,  *'  that  he  got 
into  a  scrape  in  your  country  at  Washington,  by  wearing 
a  seeesh  decoration  at  a  ball    He  wore  it  because  a  lady 
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tutd  giran  it  to  biiD,  uid  be  did  sot  know  its  ■igni&ouicA.  |  nnko.  Tiia  ha  told  tlm  Qhmd,  iAm,  htm  gri,  mat  gri, 
I  hope  he  will  iqMAk  to-nigfat,  for  he  ia  up  in  tlie  ut  of  twd  to  Mod  for  Oladatone,  The  muqnui  Is  fntr-Mren 
i  hii  leg!,*  H  Biihop  Wilbarforoe  ham  pro-  j  jMia  old,  knd  has  eieapad  mmtrimooj. 


Bonnoed  to  be  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  oratory.  He 
oonld  have  gone  into  the  Upper  House,  but  baa  Tefosed 
more  than  onoe.  He  would  like  to  bare  been  leader  in  this 
Parliament,  bat  he  is  wise  enongh  to  feel  how  weak  he 
voDld  be,  nay,  how  ridioaloas,  with  Mr.  Qladatone  in  the 


"I  want  yon  to  look  at  the  new  Obief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, William  Edward  Forster.  Yon  know  him  well  in 
yonr  oonntry.  Forster  is  a  first-daas  man.  He  is  what 
yon  wonld  call  'solid,'  and  very  square.  He  is  member 
for  Bradford,  in  Yorkshire,  the  great  seat  of  the  alpMft 
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numafikcton.  He  v&s  Under 
BMietu7  of  Stats  for  the 
Colonies  in  1865-6.  He  pMMd 
the  Ednoation  Bill  throngh 
Parliament  in  1870,  and  was 
sponsor  for  the  Ballot  Aot  of 
1872.  By  Jove,  how  the  Irish 
landloida  must  bless  Itim  for 
thati  What  a  reaolutjon  1  ill 
the  swells  who  oonunanded 
counties  and  held  packed 
boroughs  awapt  out  like  old 
shoea  1  Fonter  has  writton  a 
Tindicatian  of  William  Fenn 
against  Lord  Ii^oanlay's 
ohai^es.  He  will  be  very  ao- 
oeptable  to  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, as  ho  was  a  great  worirar 
during  the  awfnl  bmine  of 
'16-7,  boing  one  of  thoM  ap- 
pointed for  the  diatribntion  of 
rdiel  Qladatcme  thinka  im- 
menaalf  of  him. 


"Ah,  here  comes  Joha 
Bright  1"  exdaimod  Mr.  Uont* 
ford,  as  the  great  tribune  en- 
tered, bowing  to  the  Spe«ker 
as  he  passed  beside  the  ohair. 
"There  is  no  English  pnblia 
man  ao  well  known  on  jonr 
side  of  the  pond  aa  Bright. 
H^  is,  as  joa  aro  awai«,  a 
Boohdale  man,  and  is  in  his 
sixty-ninth  year.  He  prefers 
salmon-flshing  to  politics,  and 
the  Tay-aida  to  the  Treasnry 
benches.  If  be  only  had  Cob- 
den  beside  him  now  I  He  is 
CbanoelloT  of  the  Dooby  of 
Lancaster,  one  of  those  mya- 
terions  offioes  that  gire  a  man 
a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  and — 
nothing  to  do,  I  need  say 
nothing  more  about  him. 
How  rosy  and  well  ha  looks  I 


and  in  what  fighting  con- 
dition t  He  is  a  tower  of 
strength  to  Gladstone,  though 
th^  don't  always  agree.  What 
a  wise  man  he  was  to  fling 
over  all  bnaineas  eight  years 
ago,  Then  he  felt  the  strain  on 
his  brain,  and  take  to  the  rod 
and  stream  I  Where  would 
he  have  been  to-day,  if  he  had 
dnng  to  work?  Qnote  this 
example  in  Amerloa,  where 
you  never  stop  till  the  'grim 
sergeant '  arrests  yon  I 

"  That  man  beside  Bright  is 
the  Bight  Honorable  James 
Stansleld,  President  of  the 
liocol  Government  Board.  Ha 
was  bom  in  1820,  and  was  a 
Lord  of  the  Admiral^  ia 
1863-4,  bat  had  to  resign, 
owing  to  oomplications  arising 
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fFom  his  intimaoj  with  Mftzysini.  He  has  held  office  since, 
and  is  a  man  of  parts.  If  Garibaldi  don't  get  him  into  hot 
water,  he'll  do  good  work  for  his  name  and  his  fama 

"  That's  Sir  Henry  James,  the  Attorney-General  He 
made  his  name  on  the  Judication  Bill,  in  1872,  and  was 
made  Solicitor-General  and  Attorney-General  the  same 
year.  We  always  knight  onr  chief  law  officers  of  the 
Crown." 

To  a  qnestion  put  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  Mr.  Glad- 
stone rose  to  reply,  and  oh,  what  a  sweet,  silyery  voice  I 
exquisitely  modulated,  and  every  word  reaching  me  like  a 
note  in  music. 

"The  rest  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  ministry  are  up-stairs — ^I 
mean  in  the  House  of  Lords  :  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  Earl 
Granville,  Earl  Kimberley — ^he  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Lre- 
land  during  the  Fenian  business,  and,  from  being  Baron 
Wodebouse^  came  back  to  these  shores  a  '  belted  earL' 

"Oh,  by  Jove  I  I  was  near  forgetting  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  Sir  William  Vernon  Har- 
court.  There  he  is,  that  aristocratic-looking,  admirably 
well-dressed  man  folding  a  roll  of  papers.  He  is  a  debater 
of  the  keenest  ability,  bitter,  biting,  sarcastic,  while  his  elo- 
quence is  bright  and  glittering.  He  is  a  member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford,  and  one  of  the  best  educated  men 
in  England.  He  is  married  to  a  daughter  of  John  Lothrop 
Motley.  He  might  have  been  Lord  Chancellor,  but  his 
present  office  enables  him  to  strike  out  from  the  shoulder. 
There  is  nothing  he  woiild  like  better  than  to  tackle  your 
Evarts  on  the  fishery  question.  Now,  let  us  take  a  glance 
at  the  Opposition. 

"That  bearded  man  with  the  good-natured  face,  al- 
though he  endeavors  to  look  sour  and  crabbed,  is  Sir  Staf- 
ford Northcote.  He  is  one  of  the  most  amiable  men  on 
earth,  and  dearly  loves  'Pickwick.'  In  fact,  they  say  he 
knows  it  off  by  heart.  The  Obstructionists  nearly  broke 
his  heart  last  Parliament,  and  he's  not  done  with  them  yet 
He  is  an  able  man,  but  as  weak  as  water  As  you  are 
aware,  he  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  under  Beacons- 
field,  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  That  other 
spectacled  man  near  him,  pale  and  '  snappy '  looking,  is 
the  Bight  Honorable  Bichard  Assheton  Cross,  Beacons- 
field's  Home  Secretary.  He  beat  Gladstone  in  Southwest 
Lancashire  in  '68,  and  Dizzy  took  him  under  his  wing 
from  that  moment  He  is  an  able  debater,  but  his  temper 
gets  away  with  him  at  times.  Whilst  in  office,  he  was 
under  the  thumb  of  his  master,  but  now  he  will  strike  out 
on  his  own  proper  account 

"That  tall,  finikin-looking  man,  slight  and  bearded,  is 
Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach.  He  was  Chief  Secretary  for 
Lreland,  and  subsequently  made  room  for  Jemmy  Lowther, 
while  he  stepped  into  the  higher  office  of  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies.  He  is  a  wasp,  and  stings  as  deeply 
as  he  can.  Cold,  supercilious,  arrogant,  vain  and  deceit 
ful,  one  of  the  Obstructionists,  Mr.  O'Donnell — see  him 
over  there  behind  the  Speaker's  chair,  with  a  glass  stuck 
in  his  eye — gave  Sir  Michael  the  biggest  dressing  last  ses- 
sion that  it  wa  s  possible  for  one  man  to  give  another  in 
this  arena.  Sir  Michael  has  never  spoken  above  a  whisper 
since.  Hell  get  roughly  handled  this  session,  or  I'm  out 
of  my  calculations. 

"  That  white-haired  young  man,  with  the  florid  com- 
plexion, is  the  ex- Attorney- General,  Edward  Gibson.  He 
represents  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  The  bald-headed 
young  man  leaning  over  to  talk  to  him  is  the  Honorable 
David  Plnnkett,  grandson  of  Ireland's  great  orator.  This 
young  fellow,  who  was  recently  appointed  Paymaster- 
General,  has  a  very  piquant  stutter.  He  is  very  eloquent, 
and  exceedingly  witty. 

"There's  Admiral  Porter,  K.C.B.,  alias  William  Henry 


Smith,  ex-First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  at  whom  *\ 
tore '  was  written.  He  is  a  very  able  man,  and  has  filled 
many  offices  with  signal,  solid  ability.  He  is  a  great 
worker.  Tou  are  aware  that  he  is  head  of  the  firm  of 
W.  H.  Smith  &  Sons,  who  control  the  bookstands  at  all 
the  railway  stations.  Mark  what  a  grave,  thoughtful-look- 
ing man  he  is,  and  with  what  care  he  is  perusing  that 
letter.  The  other  ex's  are  not  worth  much,  so  we'll  take  a 
turn  at  the  Home  Bulers." 

A  violent  outcry  from  the  direction  of  the  Opposition 
benches  attracted  my  attention.  It  was  a  note  of  defiance 
from  the  ObstmctionistB,  as  Mr.  Pamell  gave  notice  of  a 
motion  on  the  question  of  fixity  of  land  tenure  in  Irdand. 
When  the  uproar  had  subsided — for  there  were  cheers  and 
counter-cheers — ^Mr.  Montford  took  up  the  running  : 

"  All  those  members  who  sit  on  the  Opposition  benches, 
but  below  the  gangway,  are  the  advanced  section  of  the 
Home  Bule  Party,  the  party  who  are  for  the  policy  of  ex- 
asperation.    There  is  PamelL     You  see,  Finegan  and 
O'Connor  Power  are  both  consulting  him.    Do  you  see 
that  man  with  the  white  beard  and  great  bushy  brova  ? 
that  is  the  O'Gorman  Mahon.   He  is  member  of  the  County 
Clare,  and  was  in  Parliament  before  half  the  men  in  thia 
House  were  born.    He  was  the  great  henchman  of  Daniel 
O'Connell,  and  has  fought  more  duels  than  any  living 
man.     He  handed  Mr.  EgertoD,  one  of  the  greatest  swella 
in  the  House,  his  card  one  night  during  the  last  Parliament, 
because  Mr.  Egerton  spoke  to  him  in  a  way  that  he  didn*t 
quite  like ;  and  if  the  other  had  sneezed,  the  O'Gorman 
Mahon  would  have  had  him  out  at  fifteen  paces.    Hia 
cousin,  Purcell  O'Gorman,  the  Mayor,  was  the  great  gun 
in  the  last   Parliament     He  weighed   about  what  yon 
Americans  would  call  three  hundred  and   fifty  pounda» 
and  his  '  hear !  hear  I'  was  like  the  booming  of  artilleiy. 
As  brave  as  a  lion,  he  bearded  the  Government  as  no 
other  man,  not  even  excepting  Mr.  Pamell,  dare  do.    But 
he  is  out  in  the  cold ;  he  fell  out  with  the  publicans,  and 
another  man  sits  in  his  place.     Do  you  see  that  small  man 
with  the  thin  curly  hair  and  the  tight-buttoned  frock  coat  ? 
See,  he  has  a  sparse  black  beard  and  small,  black,  twin- 
kling eyes.     That's  Mitchel  Henry,  the  man  for  Gfdway. 
He  owns  one-half  of  Conhemara,  and  has  built  a  castle  by 
the  side  of  a  lonely  lake  called  Eylemore,  that  cost  him 
over  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.     He  is  greatly  liked  in 
Ireland,  and  John  of  Tuam,  the  'Lion  of  the  Fold  of 
Judah,'  swears  by  hinu     His  fortune  is  immense.     That 
jerky-looking,  slight  man,  almost  bald,  and  very  ^hite, 
whose  everj  movement  is  nervous,  is  A.  M.  Sullivan,  the 
most  eloquent  speaker  amongst  the  Home  Bulers.    His 
impassioned  address,  'acrobatic  eloquence, 'always  fetches 
the  House.     He  is  married  to  a  countrywoman  of  yours. 
That  low,  thickset,  high-backed,  bearded  man  to  whom 
he  is  speaking  is  the  redoubtable  Biggar,  the  man  who 
turned  the  Prince  of  Wales  out  of  the  House  by  virtue  of 
'espying  strangers.'    Any  member  who  rises  and  cries 
'  Mr.  Speaker,  I  espy  strangers,'  virtually  clears  the  House 
of  everybody  who  is  not  a  member.     Biggar  espied  the 
Prince,  and  turned  him  out     Lord,  what  a  row  that  made 
at  the  time  I 

"That  man  with  the  splendid  brow  and  soft  calm  eyes 
is  W.  J.  Corbet,  the  member  for  the  sweet  County  of 
Wicklow,  the  garden  of  Ireland.  He  is  a  poet  of  no  mean 
order,  and  as  good  a  sportsman  as  ever  trod  the  heather. 
His  breed  of  red  Irish  setters  is  considered  ne  plus  ultra. 
That  fat,  pudgy,  pot-bellied  personage  near  is  Meldon,  a 
Whig  barrister  of  no  account.  Ah,  there's  a  man  I  want  to 
draw  your  attention  to— that  tall,  lithe,  graceful -looking 
young  man  with  the  soft,  dark  eyes,  unfolding  a  paper., 
That,  sir,  is  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  the  Bight  Honor* 
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able  Edward  Dwyer  Qmj,  a  son  of  the  Ute  Sir  John  Qiaj, 
who  brought  the  Yorty  water  into  Dublin.  This  worthy 
son  ot  a  worthj  aire  is  a  ^btj  able  man,  and  his  election 
for  Gartow  was  Hie  most  exoiting  of  all  the  recent  eleations. 
barring  Midlothian.  That  ronnd-faced  man,  with  the 
apeotaolos,  so  good-hamored-Iooking  and  so  well  pleased 
with  hiraBslf  aad  everjbody  else — there,  you  see  him 
beaming  on  the  Sargeant-at-Anns— is  Maurice  Bnrke,  the 
member  for  the  City  of  Dublin,  That  imperioos-looking, 
handsome  personage  beside  him  is  his  oolleague.  Doctor 
Lyons.  Ha  supplanted  Sir  Arthur  Guiness,  the  great 
brewer — double  X,  you  know — at  the  last  election.  That's 
The  O'Donoghne,  that  mognifloeittly  ohested  man  talking 
to  that  fab-faced,  foolish-looking  Count  Moora  He  was 
the  handsomest  man  in  the  House  about  fifteen  years  ago, 
and  his  pranks  in  Paris,  where  he  dressed  his  servants  in 
the  imperial  liTories,  are  well  known.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  a  Dublin  grooer,  a  very  rich  man.  Sir  John 
Ennifl,  who  was  .also  in  Parliament  This  grocer — his 
Bon,  by-the-way,  that  pimply  faced,  gawky  looking  person 
Bitting  in  a  condition  of  profound  melanoholy,  is  member 
[or  Athlone — this  grooer  wanted  The  O'Donoghue  to  oome 
and  address  the  electors  for  him.  '  Come,' he  telegraphed, 
*and  I'll  pay  your  debts.'  Til  see  you  d — d  first,'  was 
the  reply  by  wire.     Si  non  e  vera  e  ban  trovalo. 

"  That's  Major  Nolan  over  there  just  behind  the  Speak- 
er's obair.  He's  the  '  whip '  ol  the  Home  Bole  Party.  It 
was  in  referenoo  to  his  election  in  '74  that  the  bte  Judge 
Eeogh  made  his  terrible  attack  upon  the  Catholio  clergy. 
That  toil,  muaoular  Christian  crossing  the  fioor  is  Phil 
Cotlan,  member  for  Lonth,  who  is  aocosed  of  being  in 
leaooe  with  the  ex-Chief  Beoretory  for  Ireland,  Low- 
ther.  That  bald-headed  old  gentleman  laying  down 
the  law  to  Justin  M'Carthy  is  Sur  Pat  O'Brien.  He 
is  son  of  the  late  Tim  O'Brien,  who  kept  a  public- 
house  in  Thomas  Street,  Dublin,  called  the  'Batl«red 
Naggin,'  and  who  was  Lord  Mayor  when  Queen  Vic- 
toria paid  her  first  visit  to  her  beloved  Irish  ctubjects, 
hence  his  baronet^^,  I  think  Pve  pointed  out  all  the 
shining  lights  of  the  Home  Bale  Party.  There  are  a  lot 
of  new  men,  whom  I  don't  know  ;  indeed,  nobody  knows 
what  metal  they  are  made  of  yet  They  are  all  under  the 
banner  of  Mr.  Famell,  and  all  prepared  for  wicked  fight- 
ing. That's  Dillon,  a  son  of  the  late  J.  B.  Dillon  ;  behind 
him  is  T.  D.  Sullivan,  brother  of  A.  M.  Sullivan,  a  ready, 
able,  bold  man.  That  tall  man  is  J.  A.  Blake,  who  form* 
eriy  represented  Waterford,  took  office  in  the  shape  of  a 
Commission ership  of  Fisheries,  married  money,  fiung  up 
office,  and  has  got  back  to  6t  Stephen's.  There's  John 
O'Neil  Lever,  I  wonder  will  he  start  a  new  Qalway  line 
ot  steamers  to  New  York  ?  That  lynx-eyed,  dax>per  little 
man  is  Dawson,  returned  lor  Carlow  Borough  ;  neat  him 
is  Sir  Joseph  Neale  MoKenna,  an  able  financier,  and 
member  for  TonghaL" 

The  debate,  which  I  had  tho  pleasure  of  sitting  ont,  was 
tame  enough.  I  was  exoeedingly  lucky  in  bearing  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright  on  the  Oovemment  aide,  and 
Sir  Stafford  Nortbcote  and  Mr.  Cross  on  the  part  of  the 
Opposition.  I  was  charmed  with  the  eloqnenoe  of  Mr. 
A.  M.  Sullivan — such  rhetoric  I  and  with  the  San  of  Mr. 
O'DounelL  Mr.  P.  J,  Smyth  did  not  speak,  but  the  Hon- 
orable David  Plunkett  did,  end  his  speech  was  racy.  A 
good  number  ot  English  members  spoke,  but  they  were 
learfnlly  dreary,  and  the  bine  books  and  notes  oon- 
■dlted  wonld  have  filled  an  ordinary-sized  room. 

It  was  one  a.h.  when  I  returned  to  the  Tavistock  with 
my  good  friend  Montford,  aad  over  a  oouple  of  bottles  of 
ehampagne  we  talked  over  men  and  measm^  and  the 
splendid  bousing  of  the  Commons  of  England. 


MYRTALE. 
FiTU.  Love,  hsplsSB  Leva, 

Why  hast  thoa  thus  bound  ma  ? 
Why  with  deadly  tolls  and  soarM 

Ever  thus  snrronnd  ms  ? 
Though  with  many  a  specious  art 

aiyoara  may  woo  mo, 
Lo,  Hyrtole  thou  must  send. 

And  thna  quite  undo  met 

Never  slave,  helpless  slave. 

Toiling  In  war-golloy. 
Wore  BQOh  adnmaiitlnQ  ohAlns 

As  I  do,  Uyrtale. 
Though  I  strive  to  break  the  spdl 

Wbiah  thou  weav'sC  aronnd  me, 
Glycera  must  woo  hi  vain— 

Tbou  alone  boat  bound  me. 

Other  loves,  fitter  loves. 

Hay  around  me  lally; 
At  tbyeomlng  they  must  See, 

Que^D  ol  Lova,  UyrUiel 
Wild  as  Adristlo  wave 

On  Calabria  dashing, 
BrUllaot  as  the  blood-red  flame 

From  tali  Pharos  flasbiog. 

Though  thy  chain,  goldeo  chain. 

All  toj  lovo  aoDflning, 
TbOQ  hast  oast  around  my  aooi. 

Heed  not  my  repining. 
While  this  bright  to-day  Is  ours, 

Sorrow,  hear  oarvaltl 
Love  and  Joy 'and  life  may  be 

Bright  with  tbee,  Uyrtola  I 


THE   ROMANCE   OF  A  ROSE. 

^  ODE  up,  sweet  Nell  1  Here  is  some- 

I  thing  better  worth  jour  eye  than 
the  most  gorgeous  flower  that  you 
have  wrought  bo  snbUy  with  your 
gay  silken  thread." 
The  speaker  was  a  toll,  rather 
meagre-looking  yoong  man,  with  a 
»     set  face,  and  closely  oropped  block 
^  hair.    His  gray  eyes  were  fixed  on 
^   a  young  girl  whose  fair  heed  was 
X  beai    over    on    embroidery-frame^ 
P  and  he  held  in  hia  hand  a  lovely 
L  rose,  fragrant  and  dewy,  as  if  just 
J    gathered  from  some  country  ga^ 
^  den  where  the  glory  of  tiie  Bum- 
mer bad  space  to  reveL     The  tint 
was  a  faint  pink,  with  a  dash  of  pole  yellow  like  a  gleam 
of  sunset  sleeping  in  it 

The  young  girl,  who  was  in  realitrf  rather  toying  witii 
the  embroidery  while  she  seemed  to  work,  looked  up  witti 
a'pair  of  bine  eyes  that  reminded  one  of  the  azure  sky 
fiooded  with  June  sunshine  outsid&  She  made  a  quaint 
but  lovely  picture  as  she  sat  in  the  high,  carved  chair; 
dressed  in  rich  old  brooade— faded,  but  lusttoua,  and 
softly  tinted  with  palest  blue  and  aream-color.  She  wora 
no  ornaments  save  the  lace  at  her  throat  and  wrista  ;  but 
that  was  old  and  rich,  and  pole  bufT  in  hue.  Her  faoewas 
full  of  youthful  bloom  ;  but  one  could  read  great  capacity 
for  feeling  in  the  eoft  eyes  and  full,  tremulous  Upa.  Like 
some  long,  ohildish  dream,  her  life  had  run  until  within 
the  last  month,  when  her  engagement  to  her  ooodn  Jasper 
had  opened  graver  possibilities  before  her,  from  whioh  aha 
shrank  a  little,  it  must  be  oontessed. 


THS   nOMASCB    OF   A    ROSE. 


ttiXt  K\  vomoir  A 


For  this  iraa  sot  ft  betrothal 
in  vhiob  two  yoiuig  heftrta 
h«d  flcrwiL  together  Bpontaiie- 
onJtl;,  like  two  ^omig  birda ; 
it  bod  boen  l«d  on  bj  Elm- 
nor'B  grim  father,  old  Colonel 
OwTTme,  and  th«re  wm  an 
eye  to  property  to  be  kept  in 
the  family  on  the  part  of  the 
frngal  parent. 

•  The  young  girl  had  not 
dreamed  of  oppoaing  tttia 
oalm  diapoMl  of  heraelf — 
having  be«n  edacsted  in  the 
old  Engliah  style,  where  the 
parent's  will  is  law  —  \n\ 
lately  aome  solemn  qneation- 
ings  had:  wakened  in  her 
heart,  and  ah9  oonld  not  dis- 
gniaa  the  fact  that  ahe  rather 
■htank  from  the  touch  of  her 
betrothed,  and  ahnddered  at 
the  olighlMt  oareaa. 


■lOHT   BOHOKlBLa  II 


Bat  we  have  kept  tb» 
yoong  man  atanding  an  na- 
oonadonmble  time  with  the 
loaein  hia  hand. 

"It  ia  for  me^  I  knowT* 
cried  Nell,  with  a  bright 
glano&  "  How  lovely  for  my 
hair  to-day  I  for,  yoa  know. 
Jaqier,  the  soldiera  are  all  to 
march  by  this  honsb,  and  all 
the  gallant  Frenchmen  who 
have  ao  nobly  fonght  for  na ; 
ao  I  mnat  make  myaelf  aa 
ohanaing  as  poaaible." 

At  the  words,  she  had  al- 
ready diipoaad  of  the  roee, 
with  the  grace  of ,»  Frenoh- 
woman  plaoiag  it  in  the  very 
■pot  where  it  was  moat  effec- 
tive in  the  ahining  bndda  of 
her  golden-brown  hair.  Bho 
made  ao  lovely  a  picture  that 
Jaaper  looked  grim. 


THE   EOMANCE    OF   A   BOSS. 


men  call  ooquettiah  t"  uml  or  nxBobir,  ooukul  nomun.  ii>8  hMit,  as  aba  vondered  how 
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a  lifetiine  would  pass  mih  ihiB  man,  who  seemed  leas 
congenial  day  by  day.  « 

At  that  moment  the  colonel  came  in  for  his  equipments. 
He  was  a  tall,  strong,  mnsonlar  man,  with  iron-gray  hair 
and  stem  ^es.  To  see  Eleanor  near  him  was  like  looking 
at  some  brilliant,  rare  exotic  that  had  sprung,  by  a  strange 
freak  of  nature,  from  a  cold,  gray  rook.  He  felt  some  sort 
of  pride  in  his  beautiful  daughter,  however,  and  there  was 
a  kind  of  light  in  his  eye  when  he  looked  at  her,  like  the 
palest  wintry  ray  of  sunlight  on  a  stone  walL 

"  Billing  and  cooing,  eh  ?"  he  said,  with  a  satisfied  smile* 
as  he  looked  at  the  two  whose  future  he  had  so  prudently 
arranged.  <<  Well,  that  is  all  right" 

*'  Ko,  father,  we  are  quarreling — ^that  is  more  the  order 
of  the  day  with  us,"  answered  Eleanor,  with  a  saucy 
smile. 

''What  1  what  I — that  will  never  do.  Jasper,  you  must 
get  the  whip-hand,"  said  the  colonel,  smiling  grimly.  "  In 
half  an  hour  we'll  be  marching  by,  girL  I  warrant  me  you 
won't  miss  the  sight" 

''No,  indeed,  father,"  answered  Eleanor.  "Don't  you 
see  my  best  brocade,  and  this  exquisite  rose  in  my  hair  ? 
It's  too  bad,  Jasper,  that  I  should  not  have  been  more  com- 
placent, after  tbyi  present" 

*'  Bah  I  I  do  not  wish  to  buy  your  complacency,"  Jasper 
answered,  brusquely. 

And  Eleanor,  seated  in  the  gray  stone  balcony,  where, 
with  the  carven  stone  for  a  framework  about  her,  and  the 
sunshine  bringing  out  her  slender,  girlish  figure  in  bright 
relief,  dreamed  of  an  ideal  lover,  of  courtly  grace  and  do- 
quant  speech,  whose  voice  would  have  power  to  thrill  her 
to  the  finest  fibre  of  her  being. 

In  fact,  this  Puritan  girl,  by  the  accident  of  birth,  was 
formed  to  appreciate  the, chivalry  of  a  courtly  lover,  and 
shrank  from  the  plain  speech  and  uncouth  manners  of  her 
own.  Besides,  in  truth,  she  had  caught  a  glimpse— only 
a  glimpse— of  a  face  that  had  haunted  her  ever  since. 
Though  the  eyes  had  not  once  rested  on  her,  she  could 
not  forget  them,  nor  the  highbred,  aristocratic  air  of  the 
man — one  of  those  French  ofiicers  of  whom  Jasper  had 
spoken  so  slightingly. 

And  while  she  dreamed,  tho  sound  of  the  drum  throbbed 
through  the  air,  and  there  was  the  tumult  of  many  feet 
Not  with  heart-beating  and  sorrowful  presage  did  the 
people  watch  this  procession,  as  in  other  times  when  they 
were  going  to  the  battle-ground,  where  the  ranks  were 
rolled  in  vapor,  and  the  winds  were  laid  with  sound. 

Ah,  to-day  it  is  a  triumphal  march.  The  war  is  over, 
and  victory  perches  on  their  banners.  The  sunlight  seems 
to  revel  in  the  sight  to-day  and  make  merry  over  it,  as  it 
flashes  over  the  banners  and  the  uniforms,  and  the  breeze 
wafts  the  sound  of  triumphant  music  far  around. 

Every  window  is  crowded  with  spectators,  and  some- 
times the  soldiers  from  the  ranks  cast  a  glance  or  a  nod 
upward  to  their  own  beloved  ones,  whose  hearts  are  throb- 
bing proudly  at  the  sight  The  colonel  glanced  at  his 
daughter  as  he  passed,  but  her  eyes  were  not  on  him.  Sbe 
was  gazing  intently  at  a  gallant  French  officer,  the  favorite 
of  all  who  came  in  contact  with  his  winning  manner, 
trained  to  the  grace  of  courts. 

And,  as  if  drawn  upward  by  that  electric  glance,  the 
eyes  of  the  Marquis  de  Bochambeau  were  fixed  on  the 
most  beautiful  picture  he  had  seen  since  he  left  la  belie 
France,  The  fair,  sunshiny  head,  with  the  pale  rose  nest- 
ling in  it ;  the  beaming  eyes,  darkly  blue  with  feeling  and 
eloquent  with  possibilities  of  passion  ;  the  full,  rich,  crim- 
son mouth ;  the  faint  rosy  flush  that  poured  like  a  tide 
"^ver  the  face  as  his  eyes  met  hers,  with  that  reverent, 
ring  look  with  which  the  devotee  regards  his  patron 


saint;  the  quaint,  pale-blue  brocade  closely  fitting  Iter 
lithe  young  figure,  with  its  rich  lace  at  the  white  throflLt. 
What  wonder  that  the  young  marquis  uttered  his  very  soxil 
in  a  look  ? 

Then  something  fluttered  softly  through  the  air  and  fell 
at  his  feet  He  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  and  raised  the  Cra- 
grant  missile  to  his  lips  with  a  grace  that  none  bnt  a 
Frenchman  oould  hope  for.  It  was  the  rose — Ja8x>ez'*8 
rose— and  as  it  touched  his  lips,  "the  soul  of  the  rooet 
went  into  his  blood,"  and  he  cared  not  what  his  eyes 
might  say  to  the  fair  donor.  Whatever  they  said,  ahe 
smiled  in  answer,  and  the  smile  lit  up  her  face  to  rarer 
beauty. 

"I  must  know  her^that  Puritan  rose,"  thought  the 
marquis,  as  they  marched  on.  "  It  is  surely  a  case  of  elec- 
tric affinity.  After  all,  I  might  do  worse  than  find  a  wife 
here.  She  would  not  have  had  the  bloom  brushed  off  hj 
gallantry.  She  would  be  pure  as  a  dewdrop.  That  girl  is, 
I  am  sure,  for  all  one  might  fancy  the  dawning  of  love  in 
those  sweet  blue  eyes." 

In  the  meantime,  Jasper  had  looked  on  this  little  epi- 
sode with  a  face  that  seemed  carved  in  stone.  What  I  liia 
betrothed — ^his  wife,  almost — casting  love-glancea  and 
flowers  to  another  man  I— one  of  those  very  French  pop- 
injays whom  he  secretly  detested,  because  they  poaseesed 
a  grace  which  he  oould  never  hope  to  attain.  Ah,  he  oonld 
not  truqt  himself  to  speak.  The  girl  had  thrown  away  bia 
flower,  too ;  made  his  own  gift  the  messenger  of  her  favor 
to  another ! 

Eleanor  did  not  hear  her  cousin  go,  being  wrapped,  ib 
truth,  in  those  sweet  and  senseless  dreams  that  are  so 
lightly  kindled  in  a  young  heart  She  could  have  woven 
a  romance— albeit  she  had  seldom  read  one,  but  the  mate- 
rial is  never  wanting  in  youth — if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
tie  which  was  fast  growing  like  a  fetter  to  her. 

As  it  was,  she  sat  on  in  the  sunshine  long  after  the 
tramp  of  feet  had  died  away  and  the  music  was  hushed. 
She  seemed  to  fear  to  lose  something  of  the  sweetness  of 
her  dream  if  she  moved  from  the  enchanted  spot     While 
she  sat  in  that  place  she  could  call  up  again  tl^dark, 
sensitive  face,  the  brown  eyes  full  of  feeling,  the^ace  of 
that  kiss,  wasted,  alas  1  on  the  senseless  flower,  yet  wing- 
ing its  way  with  an  electric  subtlety  through  the  air,  to 
spend  itself  upon  her  perfect  lips.     She  seemed  to  feel  it 
there  now  I 
But  a  harsh  voice  smote  upon  her  reverie  like  a  blow: 
•*  Come  in,  girl !" 

Never  had  she  heard  her  father's  voice  so  hard  and 
devoid  of  feeling  before. 

"Gome  in  ;  there  is  no  need  of  making  yourself  a  spec- 
tacle any  longer." 

She  shivered  a  little,  as  if  all  the  sunshine  had  gone  out 
of  the  June  day,  as  she  obeyed.  Then,  as  the  meaning  of 
her  father's  words  dawned  on  her,  she  flushed,  and  drew 
herself  up  proudly. 

**  What  is  the  matter,  father  ?"  she  asked,  quietly,  fox 
she  saw  a  darker  storm  on  Colonel  Gwynne's  face  than 
she  had  ever  fieen  before,  though  it  was  never  a  sunshiny 
face  at  best 

"  Matter  ?  Oh,  is  it  nothing  that  you  make  yourseH 
appear  like  a  light  o'  love  in  the  face  of  the  army— casting' 
favors  to  French  officers,  and  smiling  in  their  eyes  ?  A 
Frenchman,  too  I  One  of  our  own  people  might  not  have 
mistaken  you ;  but  he  I  And  you  betrothed  to  a  good 
man,  too!" 

"Does  Jnsper  complain  ?"  asked  Eleanor,  with  her  face 
crimson  and  her  eyes  flashing  dangerously. 

"I — ^I  could  not  enjoy  seeing  my  gift  thrown  to  an- 
other," answered  Jasper,  stoutly. 
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"I  have  decided  for  you,"  went  on  the  father.  "You 
shall  go  to  your  aunt  Samanthj's  at  once— there  iB,  for- 
tunately, a  vessel  to  sail  to-night.  I  met  Captain  Oook 
on  my  homeward  way  ;  he  is  an  old  friend,  and  I  will  send 
you  in  his  care.  There  you  stay  till  this  blows  over, 
and  the  officers  are  gone.  Go,  girl ;  not  a  word — go  paok 
at  once  I  You  will  not  need  much  frippery,  as  there  are 
no  gallants  there." 

Too  indignant  to  lE^eak,  and  trained  to  silence  as  she 
bad  been,  Eleanor  swept  by  the  two  men  like  a  young 
queen — not  vouchsafing  even  a  passing  glance  at  Jasper, 
who  already  half  jepented  the  decision  which  must  banish 
so  much  beauty  from  his  eyes. 

The  girl  hurried  to  her  own  room,  and  began,  in  a  sort 
of  frantic  haste,  to  lay  a  few  articles  together ;  but  long 
before  her  work  was  done  she  had  sunk  upon  a  chair,  lost 
in  reverie — this  time  a  painful  one.  A  sudden  blight 
seemed  to  have  fallen  on  her  life — a  dark  doud  had  extin- 
guished the  sunshine,  and  as  she  glanced  out  of  the  window 
she  saw  the  cloud  was  not  figpirative  alone,  for  the  sky  had 
grown  dark,  and  one  of  those  sudden  Summer  storms  was 
gathering  over  it  She  gave  little  heed  to  that,  however. 
She  was  thinking,  instead,  how  did  her  father  dare— how 
could  Jasper  insult  her  in  such  a  manner  1  Yet,  fluttering 
uneasily  in  her  hearty  was  a  secret  feeling  that  they  were 
justified  for  it  aU  if  they  could  have  read  her  secret 
thoughta 

The  afternoon  grew  darker  and  more  threatening,  but 
the  colonel  was  not  the  man  to  be  lightly  swerved  from 
his  purpose.  He  knocked  at  his  daughter's  room-door  in 
good  time,  and  announced  the  carriage  ready  and  waiting. 
He  was  softened  somewhat  by  the  thought  of  the  parting, 
and  spoke  very  kindly.  Jasper  waited  below  and  put  her 
in  the  carriage,  then  both  accompanied  her  to  the  vessel, 
Eleanor  keeping  a  proud  silence.  Jasper  looked  about 
with  some  apprehension  as  they  alighted. 

"It  will  be  a  nasty  night,  I  fear,"  he  said,  uneasily. 
"Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  defer  this  visit" 

''Oh,  no,  cousin,"  answered  Eleanor,  with  something  of 
her  old  saudnees ;  "  the  French  officers  are  still  in  town — 
better  send  me  at  once  where  the  only  beaux  are  the 
stupid  ooast-fishermen,  who  have  eyes  only  for  herring 
and  haddock." 

**  The  Dolphin  is  the  trimmest  little  vessel  afloat ;  I  have 
no  fears  of  her,"  answered  the  colonel ;  "besides,  this  is 
only  a  Summer  storm,  soon  over.  Good-by,  my  daughter," 
and  he  leaned  down  and  touched  her  forehead  with  his 
lips,  but  did  not  betray  the  longing  he  had  to  take  her 
home  with  him  again  ;  for  he  knew  how  the  grim  old  h^use 
would  Sjdem  without  the  flower  that  brightened  it  with 
Summer  bloom. 

Jasper  did  not  dare  to  kiss  those  lips,  curved  in  such 
bitter  scorn ;  he  only  touched  the  hand,  and  felt  a  strange 
tenderness  tugging  at  his  heart  that  would  have  unmanned 
him  if  he  had  not  turned  quickly  away. 

But  the  two  watched  the  ship  as  she  sailed  out  with 
white  sails  swelling  in  the  rising  wind,  and  noted  that  she 
dipped  and  rose  on  the  crested  waves  like  some  great 
snowy  bird  ;  then  they  went  silently  home. 

The  friendly  captain  received  the  young  lady  in  the 
);  indest  manner,  found  the  best  seat  for  her,  and  made  her 
comfortable,  when  he  ascertained  she  preferred  the  deck 
to  the  cabin.  Then  he  left  her,  for  the  gathering  storm 
demanded  watchfulness.  The  wind  was  growing  stronger, 
and  the  Dolphin  flew  before  it  Now  and  then  a  rumble 
from  unseen  artillery  filled  the  darkened  sky,  and  a  lurid 
gleam  tore  open  for  a  moment  the  bosom  of  some  sombre 
cloud,  and  showed  a  seething  sea  and  ma^y  a  long  rent  in 
the  white 


But  Eleanor  drew  her  warm  shawls  around  her,  a&d 
scarcely  heeded  the  storm,  till  the  rain  began  to  fall  and 
the  thunder  crashed  above  like  the  crack  of  doom.  Then 
she  made  her  way  to  the  snug  cabin,  which  had  been  given 
up  to  her. 

"It's  all  right,  young  lady,"  said  the  captain,  encour- 
agingly. "We'll  weather  it  all  the  same.  Another  day 
would  have  given  you  a  pleasanter  trip ;  but  who  could 
have  guessed  this  morning  ? — truly,  we  know  not  what  a 
day  may  bring  forth." 

Ah  1  the  brave  captain  scarcely  guessed  the  awful  sig- 
nificance of  his  words,  till,  at  midnight,  the  ship,  struck 
by  a  sudden  gale,  turned  over,  and  aU  on  board  were  bat- 
tling at  once  in  the  caldron  of  the  sea.  There  was  no 
light  from  moon  or  stars,  only  a  great  rush  and  roar  of 
boiling  waves  in  their  ears.  There  was  no  chance  for  sal- 
vation, no  hope  I 

Eleanor  had  fallen  into  a  light  sleep  when  the  sounds  of 
terror  wakened  her,  and  she  struggled  up  on  deck,  only 
to  meet  the^  great  wave  that  engulfed  the  ship— only  to 
utter  one  ciy  and  an  inarticulate  prayer  as  she  sank  with 
the  rest  But,  strange  and  sweety  in  that  last  moment  she 
saw  again  the  face  she  had  dreamed  over  in  the  old  bal* 
cony,  and  the  eyes  beamed  with  love  upon  her,  and  the 
hands  met  hers  in  tender  touches,  that  seemed  to  lead  her 
up  through  starry  spheres,  out  of  the  drenching  coldness 
of  the  waves,  into  heavenly  gardens,  sweet  with  asphodel, 
on  to  the  plains  of  paradise  I  What  matter  that  it  was  aU 
the  fancy  of  a  wandering  brain  ? 

******* 

The  marquis,  haunted  by  the  lovely  face  which  had 
looked  down  like  Juliet  from  the  old  stone  balcony,  was 
dreaming  and  planning  about  meeting  the  beautifrd  girl. 
He  lingered  about  the  old  house,  but  never  saw  any  one 
save  an  anxious,  sorrowful-looking  old  man,  and  some- 
times a  younger  one,  go  out  and  in.  Had  it  all  been  a 
dream  ?  he  asked.  But  no ;  there  was  the  faded  rose, 
with  a  lingering  sweetness  around  it  still.  At  last,  over- 
coming his  delicacy,  he'  asked  the  barber  over  the  way, 
whose  great  pole  rose  up  in  those  days  like  a  gigantic 
stick  of  pepx>ermint-candy,  sufficient  for  a  regiment  of 
schoolboys. 

"Ah,  ^e  beautiful  Miss  Eleanor  1"  .answered  the  barber 
"  daughter  to  the  grim  old  colonel — ^there's  no  one  like 
her  in  all  Boston " 

"  She's  away  now,  I  suppose  ?"  asked  the  marquis, 

"  Oh,  my  dear  sir,  did  you  not  hear  of  the  wreck  of  the 
Dolphin  r 

"  Well  ?"  asked  the  marquis,  a  sudden  pang  striking  his 
heart 

"  Miss  Eleanor  was  on  board  and  went  down,  sir ;  every 
soul  perished  I  The  old  colonel  is  nigh  distracted.  He 
was  never  one  of  the  tender  ones,  but  he  grieves  as  one 
who  won't  hear  comfort" 

The  marquis  bowed.  He  did  not  trust  himself  to 
speak. 

"  So  my  romance  is  ended,"  he  thought  Vlt  was  no- 
thing, after  all,  but  a  rose  and  a  smile.  But  oh  I  it  was  a 
hard  fate  for  so  much  beauty  and  youth  and  tenderness.'* 

But  he  did  not  know  all,  and  could  not  feel  the  deathless 
pangs  that  tortured  the  two  men  who  sometimes  met  in 
the  desolate  house. 

"God  forgive  us — ^we  sent  her  to  her  death  !'*  the  old 
colonel  murmured,  his  face  convulsed  with  emotion.  "  And 
yet  it  seemed  best." 

And  Jasper  bowed  his  head  silently,  with  a  wish  that  he, 
too,  were  lying  fathoms  deep  beneath  the  salt  sea  waves, 
for  the  world  had  grown  very  dreary  to  him. 


THE    CEEAFEST  PLACE   IN   TSE    WORLD    TO    LIVE. 


t  COUfOm.— GLIMTOK*  DIMOUKOIHO 


THE  CHEAPEST  PLACE  IN. THE  WORLD  TO  IIVE. 
The  Island  of  St  Miohaal,  ths  pear,  of  the  Azores  gronp, 
is  abont  .tha  beat  place  in  the  world.     The  clinuite  is  soft 
and  agreeable,  tbe  Boenerj  lorelj,  imd  the  people  noted 
lor  their  aimplicit;  and  .kindnees.  u  Xiabor  is  Tary  cheap, 
and  oonoeqnenU;  the  roada  leadtng'from  the  toim  of  SL 
Midiad  ara  of  the.finOBt  ohanoter.     The  streets  ate  kept 
marrdonslj  olesn.     Tbe    island  is   abont  thirty  milea 
«qnar&     and 
p  i  a  tureaqna. 
One  Can  \iaj 
Ato  eggs  lor 
tiro    oonfs,   a 
«hiokan      ior 
twdre  and  a 
half  oenli, 
)>eef  for'  three 
oenta  a  poond 
and     hire     a 
g  o  o'd   house 
fo>    a  even 
dollttre    a 
montK^    Ton 
ciut  live  veil 
for     .$600     a 
yearp-  and 
handsomely 
on  .9700,  and 
in  « .  Hnpetb 
style^-  keeping 
carriage    and 
horses,   for 
SI.OOCl      The 
gardens      are 
beantif  ol  fea- 
tures   of    the  Dim 


island.  In  one  garden  there  are  4,000  plants  of 
different  varietiM.  The  land  is  owned  by  a  few  rieb 
people,  and  rents  Teiy  high.  A  qnarter  of  an  aore  brings 
fifteen  dollars  a  year.  The  peasanto,  or  laboring  people, 
go  barefooted,  and  live  very  oconomioally.  Probably  8100 
a  year  supports  a  small  family.  The  fashions  in  drees 
have  not  changed  within  a  hundred  yean,  and  this  applies 
to  the  best  sooiety.  The  women  wear  eopakts,  a  garment 
reaohing  from  the  neck  to  the  feet,  and  bearing  some  re- 
semblance to 

the    n later 

which  onr 
ladies  wear. 
The  head- 
covering  is 
called  a  cap- 
ilia,  and  is 
like  one  of 
the  old-fash- 
ioned New 
England  bon- 
nets, but  it 
is  attached  in 
some  my  to 
the  ct^ake. 
A  ^rl,  seeing 
a  stranger 
approaching, 
immediately 
conoeals  h^ 
faoe  with  the 
capilla.  The 
natives,  singu- 
larly enongh, 
recognis  e 
their  friends 
HI  Hotrss  OF  couMOMs,  by  their  feei 
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TILL    THE   SUN   GROWS    COLD. 


THE  MAIDEN'S  REVERIE. 

RBcuineD  alone  within  a  shady  nook, 

^ith  wild  wood  songs  the  lazy  hours  beguiling; 

Or  looking  at  her  shadow  in  the  brook. 

Trying  to  frown— then  at  the  effort  smiling; 

Her  laughing  eyes  mocked  every  serious  look~ 
Twas  as  if  Love  stood  at  himself  reviling. 

She  threw  in  flowers  and  watched  them  float  away ; 

Then  at  her  beauty  looked,  then  sang  a  sweeter  lay. 

Then  pensive  lay  in  that  sweet  watered  vale, 

Where  bright  the  sky,  where  soft  the  streams  did  flow; 

Such  tones  came  riding  on  the  musk-winged  gale. 
The  very  air  seemed  sleepily  to  blow ; 

And  choicest  flowers  enameled  every  dale, 

Flushed  with  the  richest  sunlight's  rosy  glow; 

It  was  a  valley  drowsy  with  delight— 

Such  fragrance  floated  round,  such  beauty  dimmed  thd  sight. 

The  golden-belted  bees  hummed  in  the  air. 
The  tall  silk  grasses  bent  and  waved  along; 

The  trees  slept  in  the  steeping  sunbeam's  glare; 
The  dreamy  river  ohimed  its  undersong. 

And  took  its  own  free  course  without  a  care ; 

Amid  the  boughs  did  lute-tongued  songsters  throng:, 

And  the  green  valley  throbbed  beneath  their  lays. 

Which  echo  chased  through  many  a  leafy  maze. 


TILL  THE   SUN  GROWS  COLD. 

ByK.V.  Hastings. 

DEEP,  dark  forest*  grand  and  calm ; 
great  pine-trees  looming  speotrallj  out 
of  the  gloom ;  here  and  there  a  little 
rift  in  the  black  roof,  through  "which 
a  single  star  peeps,  and  winks  in  in- 
nocent mirth  at  the  scene  below. 
Through  the  stillness  a  brook  mur- 
murs and  sighs  in  ceasless  unrest, 
belbg  now  and  then'  answered  by  a 
little  brown  owl,  hooting  his  sympathy 
from  a  far-away  stump.  Wild  azaleas, 
sweet-fern  and  spicy  ground-pine  scent 
the  air.  A  thick  carpet  of  pine-needles 
covers  the  ground,  through  which  tiny 
bluebells  push  their  heads,  shaking  them  at  us  the  while 
in  constant  reproof. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  a  bright  camp-fire  is  blazing, 
sending  up  a  steady  stream  of  sparks.  Beside  the  fire  a 
little  hut  of  fresh-cut  poles  and  green  pine-branches, 
christened  "Camp  Alixe."  This  is  our  hotel,  our  sole 
protection  from  the  winds  of  heaven,  from  the  ravening 
mosquitoes  (rarely  getting  a  chance  at  town-bred  gore), 
or  from  the  brown  bears  which  our  guides  laughingly  as- 
sured us  do  here  swarm. 

We  are  nearly  all  "  townies,"  bom  with  that  passionate 
love  of  nature  which  often  gnaws  unsatisfied  at  the  city- 
bred  heart  But  we,  being  more  fortunate,  every  season 
throw  aside  our  trains  and  panniers,  our  beaver  hats  and 
kid  gloves,  don  short  dresses  and  substantial  brogans,  and 
run  wild  to  our  hearts'  content 

Now  we  are  camped  on  the  side  of  old  "  Hawkeye  " ; 
for,  though  we  cannot  see  them  through  the  forest,  the 
beethng  crags  above  which  he  rears  his  bald  head  are  not 
far  away. 

We  have  heard  of  a  wonderful  ravine  in  this  region — ^a 
spot  so  wild,  so  weird,  so  dangerous,  that  the  woodmen 
themselves  have  never  explored  it  Only  one  young  lum- 
berman, Norman  Wadsworth  by  name,  has  ever  been 
through  it  Him  we  have  secured  as  amateur  guide,  and 
through  its  seoesses  is  he  to  conduct  us  on  the  morrow* 


"Sweep  1"  cries  Nellie,  snatching  up  the  last  oaxd,  for 
there  is  a  casino  party  just  where  the  light  of  the  camp- 
fire  falls  brightest 

"  WeU,  111  be  dumed  I"  meditatively  ejaculates  Wolf, 
our  landlord,  quartermaster,  housekeeper — what  you  will. 
He  it  is  who  provides  us  with  guides,  camp-equipage,  and 
such  supplies  as  the  trout-stream  does  not  afford  nor  the 
shotguns  secure.  "  I'll  be  dumed.  Miss  Nellie,  but  you'ro 
the  luckiest  gal  I  ever  did  see  1  Why  don't  you  colonize 
yourself  in  Oalifomy  ?  You'd  make  your  fortin  there  1  I 
ain't  goin'  to  play  agin  sich  luck  any  more  1  It's  like 
playin*  agin  the  Old  Boy.  You'll  be  askin'  me  to  sign 
away  my  soul  next  Here,  Mr.  Walters,  you  take  my 
hand!" 

And  rising,  with  a  comical  twist  on  his  keen  Yankee 
countenance,  he  flings  down  the  cards  and  piles  fresh  logs 
on  the  fire. 

The  sparks  fly  up  in  a  fiery  column  to  heaven,  and  tho 
flames  flash  forih  in  new  splendor,  bringing  to  light  other 
groups  than  those  gathered  around  the  casino  pack.  I, 
Lanza,  am  sitting  on  a  stump,  singing  to  myself,  and 
watching  the  scene.  Just  between  me  and  the  fire  my 
cousin,  Alixe,  is  lounging  on  a  cushion  of  moss,  while 
stretched  at  full  length  at  her  feet  is  our  young  guide* 
Wadsworth*  Alixe  is  fresh  and  fair  and  lovely,  just  in  the 
pride  of  her  beautiful  young  womanhood—a  girl  whom 
society  has  petted,  but  not  spoiled ;  whose  mind  travel 
has  enriched,  not  rendered  pedantic ;  a  girl  who  has 
seen  much  and  known  much,  but  who  is  still  warm  and 
sweet  as  when  in  her  cradle. 

At  her  feet,  as  I  have  said,  lies  Norman  Wadsworth,  his 
graceful,  muscular  frame  covering  a  good  six-feet-one  of 
ground.  He  is  the  handsomest  man  we  have  ever  seen — 
straight,  clean-cut  features,  blue  eyes,  large  and  deep, 
straight  black  hair,  and  a  black  mustache  drooping  low 
on  his  square  chin. 

He  is  about  Alixe's  age,  but  many,  many  years  younger 
than  she  in  experience.  A  village  school  has  taught  him 
all  his  lore — whence  comes  his  beauty  no  one  but  his 
Maker  can  telL 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  our  toOsome  tramp  into  the 
heart  of  the  mountains  has  he  guided  Alixe's  steps,  help- 
ing her  over  and  under  all  impediments,  and  carrying  her 
— willy-nilly — across  all  such  streams  as  were  not  fur- 
nished with  stepping-stones ;  and  now  that  our  journey's 
end  is  reached,  he  still  keeps  watch  and  ward  over  her, 
choosing  soft  places  for  her  to  sit,  gathering  the  softest 
hemlock  boughs  for  her  bed,  and  when  thi^  is  done,  lying 
sentinel  at  her  feet,  his  woodman's  ax  beside  him. 

The  fire  ceases  crackling,  and  dies  down  into  a  bed  of 
glowing  embers.  I  stop  singing,  and  listen  to  my  cousin 
and  her  rustio  guardian,  which  latter,  with  soft  felt  hat 
pulled  over  his  eyes,  and  flannel  shirt  rolled  back  from  his 
throat,  leans  on  one  elbow  and  eagerly  questions  her. 

"Have  you  ever  been  in  Colifomy,  Miss  Dunbar? 
Seems  like  I'd  like  to  go  there.  I  read  a  book  about  it 
once.** 

*'  Oh,  yes.  I  spent  a  whole  Winter  there,  and  part  of 
a  Spring.    I  like  it  very  much.'* 

"  See  any  grizzlies  ?"  abruptly. 

"  Only  in  the  menagerie  ;  but  I  used  to  hear  the  coyotes 
howHng  at  night,  and  sometimes  the  wildcats  caterwaul- 
ing in  the  forest,  and  once  I  heard  a  panther." 

*'  Thunder  1"  cries  Norman,  ''  A  panther  ?  What  did 
you  do  ?" 

"  My  horse  reared  and  ran,  and  I  staid  on  him  till  wa 
cftuftht  up  with  the  rest  of  the  party.'* 

Wadsworth  lies  still  a  few  minutes  and  meditates. 

**  Been  in  Patagonia  ?"  he  finally  asks. 
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"  No»"  langba  Alize ;  "  tbat*8  one  place  where  I  hayen't 
been." 

"Never  been  liere  before,  have  yon  ?" 

**Xo,  never." 

"  Galc'late  to  come  again  ?'* 

**  Yes,  I  hope  so ;  it's  lovely  here." 

"  I  hope  so,  too,"  says  Norman^  qnickly  and  emphatic 
cally  raising  himself  on  his  arm  and  looking  into  Alixe's 
face. 

She  langhs. 

"  Do  yon  like  to  have  strangers  come  here  and  stay  ?" 

**  I  like  to  have  you  /" 

Alize  looks  np  a  little  embarrassed. 

**  Yon're  very  kind,  and  you've  been  very  good  to  me ; 
hut  I  should  think  it  would  be  a  terrible  bore  to  go  to 
euoh  places  as  this  with  awkward  city  people.  They 
always  need  so  much  help  and  get  tired  so  soon.  And, 
by-the«way,  Mr.  Wadsworth,  you  must  promise  not  to 
carry  me  across  any  more  brooks  to-morrow.  I'm  much 
too  big  and  too  old  to  be  carried,  and  I  want  you  to  let 
me  walk  next  time." 

Wadsworth  pushes  back  his  hat  and  looks  at  her, 
amused,  yet  with  a  soft,  strange  smile  playing  round  his 
lips. 

"  Why  should  I  promise  that  ?"  ho  asks.  "  If  I  did,  I 
should  only  break  my  word.  It's  true  you're  not  very 
small,  and  you're  not  so  very  yoimg ;  but  you're  only  a 
gal  after  all,  and  I  won't  let  any  woman  wet  her  feet 
wadin'  brooks,  not  so  long's  I'm  able  to  carry  her." 

Alixe  laughs  again,  but  more  gently ;  and,  laughing, 
throws  out  one  impulsive  little  hand  toward  him. 

"You're  very  kind,"  says  she,  "but  really  you  must — 
you  must  promise,  and  then  keep  your  word.  If  you 
can't  do  that  I  must  ask  somebody  else  to  guide  me  to- 
morrow.   »  * 

Norman's  eyes  suddenly  flash. 

"No,  you  mustn't !"  he  replies,  promptly.  "And  if 
you  do,  them  other  fellows  know  better  than  to  put  a 
finger  in  my  pie  !  Now,  don't  you  worry,"  he  adds,  seeing 
she  is  a  little  startled  by  his  sudden  energy.  "  I'll  look 
after  you  all  right,"  And  springing  to  his  feet,  he  kicks 
over  the  water-pail,  sending  it  spinning  and  hissing  into 
the' fire. 

"Helloa,  Norman  r  shouts  Wolf;  "what  in  thunder 
air  you  'bout  ?  Was  you  settin'  on  a  hornet's  nest,  or  a 
rattlesnake,  or  what  had  that  bucket  done  to  ofifend  ye  ? 
And  what  air  we  to  drink,  seein'  there  ain't  no  saloons 
hereabouts  ?" 

Edmund  and  Nellie  leap  hastily  out  of  the  course  of  the 
little  stream,  now  trickling  across  their  gaming-table,  and 
remove  to  a  place  of  safety.  Wadsworth,  assailed  by  the 
jeers  of  his  comrades,  hastily  snatches  the  pail  from  the 
fire  and  disappears  into  the  darkness  to  refill  it. 

Soon  the  moon  rides  behind  the  trees,  Yenus  follows 
the  sun  to  his  resting-place  in  the  west,  even  the  little 
owl  falls  asleep.  So  we  all  "  turn  in,"  and  soon  are  sleep- 
ing with  our  feet  to  the  fire,  our  dreams  haunted  by  visions 
of  bears  glaring  at  us  from  the  darkness — the  snores  of 
our  neighbors  being  dignified  by  sleeping  fancy  into 
undue  grunts  and  growls. 

Finally,  morning  breaks,  fresh  and  calm  and  dewy.  By 
four  o'clock  every  bird  is  shouting  forth  his  joy,  every 
insect  humming  and  buzzing  in  cheerful  unrest  The 
morning  has  shed  great  tears  of  joy  for  her  new  awaken- 
ing, and  they  stand  cool  and  sparkling  on  every  tiny  leaf- 
let, on  every  opening  flower. 

By  six  o'clock  the  whole  camp  is  awake ;  even  the  laziest 
— ^Alixe  and  I— have  rubbed  open  our  reluotant  eyes,  and 
betaken  onrselveB  to  the  brook.     There,  in  a  shady  spot, 


under  the  lee  of  a  moss-grown  rock,  is  a  deep,  quiet  poo], 
serving  us  as  basin  and  bath-tub. 

"  Alixe,"  say  I,  looking  up  from  the  ice-cold  water  into 
which  I  am  plunging  neck  and  face,  "  Alixe,  it  seems  to 
me  you  have  a  new  admirer." 

My  cousin  is  fussing  up  her  pretty  curly  hair,  now  wet 
and  lank  from  her  morning  bath.  She  looks  out  with 
serious  eyes  from  between  the  dark  streamers. 

"Do  you  think  so  ?"  she  asks,  slowly  ;  "  whom  do  you 
mean  ?" 

"  Why,  our  young  guide,  of  course ;  but  what  makes 
you  so  solemn  over  it  ?" 

"  Nonsense !"  says  Alixe,  rather  irrelevantly  ;  then,  after 
a  pause  :  "  Do  you  really  think  so,  Laura  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  do,"  I  reply,  staring  in  surprise  at  her 
serious  reception  of  my  little  joke  ;  "  but  not  enough  to 
hurt  hiiQ.     What  makes  you  so  tragic  ?"  ^.^ 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know ;  I  thought  you  were  in  earnest." 

"Pricks of  conscience,"  says  Nellie,  struggling  with  the 
buttons  of  a  new  and  stiff  boot  "  Knows  herself  to  be  a 
Lady  Clara,  and  fears  that  the  Vere  de  Veres  never  '  with 
the  angels  stand. ' " 

"I'm  no^/"  cries  my  cousin,  laughing,  yet  indignant 
"  Oh,  girls,  how  can  you  be  such  geese  !  Let's  go  to  break- 
fast" 

And  she  bounds  away  in  the  direction  of  camp,  where 
our  breakfast — trout  wrapped  in  wet  brown  paper  and 
roasted  in  the  embers — ^is  spread  out  for  our  delectation. 

An  hour  later  our  exploring-party  is  on  the  march.  At 
the  head  of  the  column  are  AUxe  and  Norman,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  me  and  my  guide,  then  Nellie  and  hers,  then 
Mr.  Wolf  and  his  wife,  then  the  various  men-folk  compris- 
ing the  rest  of  the  party.  Edmund,  my  husband,  re- 
mains in  camp  with  a  sprained  ankle,  and  chews  the  med- 
itative cigar. 

Soon  we  stand  on  the  brink  of  this  marvelous  ravine, 
and  look  down  its  precipitous  sides  at  the  scene  of  confus- 
ion below.  It  is  an  ancient  river-bed,  plowed  deep  in 
the  mountain's  side.  The  stream  has  been  narrow  and 
deep,  a  torrent  held  in  between  rooky  boundaries,  but 
strong'  and  fierce  enough  to  carry  great  boulders  and 
masses  of  jagged  rock  in  its  downward  course.  These, 
hurled  together  in  desperate  abandon^  now  fiU  the  gorge ; 
and  between,  above  and  beneath  them  bounds  a  fierce 
mountain  torrent,  now  all  remaining  of  that  ancient 
river.  Between  and  under  these  rocks  are  countless  cav- 
erns, some  just  large  enough  to  crawl  through,  some  suffi- 
ciently lofty  to  contain  tall  ghostly  cataracts,  showering 
their  white  spray  into  chasms  where  is  scarcely  a  ray  of 
light  to  illuminate  them.  And  down  this  gorge  we 
scramble,  tumble,  biimb,  slide,  any  way  so  that  we  can 
explore  its  most  hidden  recesses. 

Nellie  is  soon  tired,  audi  her  guide  takes  her  back  to 
Edmund  and  the  camp.  Mrs.  Wolf  alao  gives  out,  and, 
taking  my  guide  for  company,  shortly  follows  Nellie.  Mr. 
Wolf  sits  down  beside  a  quiet  trout-pool,  to  catch  our  din- 
ner. The  superfluous  men  have  long  ago  rushed  ahead, 
their  shouts  being  now  heard  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down- 
stream, and  thus  Alixe,  Norman  and  I  are  left  alone. 

For  an  hour  past  I  have  been  watching  the  other  two ; 
not  from  curiosity,  but  because  matters  between  them 
seem  to  be  becoming  indeed  serioos. 
'  My  jest  of  the  morning  seems  now  turned  to  painful 
earnest ;  for,  from  chance  words  overheard  now  and  then, 
I  know  Norman  is  indeed  Alixe's  "  admirer." 

As  the  morning  wears  on,  her  pretty  brows  become  more 
and  more  knit  in  sorrowful  perplexity,  his  blue  eyes  more 
and  more  tragic  with  desperate  entreaty. 

Ho  looks  so  wretched  that  when  we  reach  a  good  reetiDg* 
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■MtnH  hurt  WITH  nimiit  pim,  rm  or  nntBr  ritr. 
plooe — a  littie  shady  platean  beside  some  gnri^mg  rapids 
—I  step  awR7  sa  far  u  powible,  and,  toniinE  in;  book, 
pretend  to  hew  nothing. 

Sometimea  the  Bonnd  of  &IIin);  water  lings  in  m^  ears, 
and  no  word  leaohea  me  ;  then  the  shiftj  wind  ehangas, 
and  brings  me  all  the  poor  boj-'s  pleadings. 

"  What  iH  tho  matter  with  mA  ?"  Z  hear  him  ask,  "  Am 
Inglyr 

"  Oh,  no,  indeed.    Yoa  are  rerj  handsome." 

"Ami  stnpid?" 

"  Yon  ore  bright  aa  can  be." 

"  I'm  not  poor,  jon  know  ;  I  oan  take  oare  of  7011  right 
hondaomelj,"  eaja  the  poor  fellow,  not  knowing  how 
mere  a  pittance  are  his  poltrj  hundreds. 

"Oh,  thatisn'titi    That  wouldn't  make  an;  difference." 

I  look  back,  and  see  AUze  leaning  against  a  rook,  her 
soft  brown  ejsB,  sad  and  pitifol,  looking  up  at  him,  her 
left  arm  baried  in  the  moeaes  and  Tinee  behind  hw. 

Korman  stonda  before  her,  straight,  toll,  manlj,  and 
hdlds  her  other  hand  pressed  tigbtlj  against  his  breast 

"Do  70a  think  I  won't  lore  yon  enough  7"  bo  asks, 
softly.  "Alixe,  dear  AUxe,  7011  Iuitb  no  idea  of  how  mnah 
I  will  love  jon.  There  baa  never  been  an;  woman  in  all 
the  world — not  from  Bible  times  down  to  these — who  has 
been  loved  more  than  vou  will  be,  mj  darling,  if  jon'lt 
011I7  let  me." 

"  Oh,  it  isn't  that  1"  cries  the  poor  girl,  tears  running 


down  her  pale  cheeka.  "I  htow  yoa  would  be  aver  and 
ever  so  kind  to  ma  " 

Norman  starts  as  though  stung. 

"  Kind  isn't  the  word,"  says  he.  "  I  said  Vd  love  jou, 
Alixe." 

"  Forgive  me,  that's  what  I  mean.  I  kaoie  joa'd  love 
m&  But  what  oan  I  do  ?  I  don't  love  70U,  and  I  do&'t 
believe  I  ever  shonld." 

"  Don't  mind  that  1"  oriee  Wadawortb,  eagerlj  ;  "  don't 
let  it  moke  an7  diSerenoe  that  7on  don't  eue  lor  me  now. 
When  70U  find  how  mnob  I  love  yon— 70a  can  never 
guess  how  much,  Alixe — 70a  will  love  me  after  a  time. 
Ood  takes  no  better  oare  of  the  stats  in  heaven  than  I  will 
of  7on,  Alixe.  I  shall  never  think  anything  too  hard  or 
too  tiresome  to  do  lor  7on,  1117  darling,  if  onl7  700'!!  let 
me  tr7." 

And  he  gentl7  draws  her  heftd  to  a  reating-plaoe  oa 
bis  bosom,  while  the  great  tear-drops  fall  from  hot  eyes 
and  plash  on  the  quivering  ferns  below. 

She  rests  there  for  an  instant,  then  teara  herself  away. 

"Oh,  I  mustn't !"  she  cries;  "it's  wicked  in  me  to 
listen  to  70U.  No  I  no  !  don't  tonoh  me  I"  ss  he  again 
stwts  forward.  "Listen,  and  let  me  t^  7an  what  I 
mean." 

He  leans  bock  against  the  rook,  folds  hifl  antu,  and 
wails— his  tragic  bine  eyes  aearohiog  her  face. 

"There,  that's  right;  now  I  caa  talk  to  yon.    Don't 
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yovL  see.  Mr.  Wadsworth,  yoa  and  I  have  been  brongkt  np 
80  differently,  ve  poald  never  be  happy  together." 

" X  eoold  be  happy  with  yon." 

"Ton  think  so/'  says  Alixe,  gently,  "bnt  yon  don't  nn- 
derstand  how  little  I  know  of  all  the  things  making  np 
yonr  life.  Should  I  try  to  learn  them,  I  would  have  to 
begin  life  all  over  again ;  and  not  having  been*  brought  up 
to  it,  should  not  probably  be  strong  enough  for  country 
life.  What  would  you  do  with  a  miserable,  sickly  wife, 
who  was  of  no  use  to  you  or  any  one  else  ?*' 

"I  don't  want  you  to  lam  my  ways,"  says  Norman* 
•TUlarn  yours." 

"  How  can  you  ?  Suppose  you  were  to  be  a  lawyer, 
for  instance,  like  my  cousin  Edmund,  it  would  take  years 
aud  years  of  study.  Oh,  Mr.  Wadsworth,  we're  too  old 
to  learn  each  other's  ways." 

"/'m  not,"  thus  Norman,  decidedly.  "  Would  all  that 
take  me  more  than  fourteen  years  ?" 

**  Why,  no  I  not  so  long  as  that,  I  think ;  but '* 

Norman  leans  forward,  and  once  more  takes  her  trem- 
bling hand,  holding  it  gently,  like  a  thing  too  precious  to 
be  exposed  to  garish  dayUght. 

••Didn't  you  ever  read  the  Bible,  Alixe  ?"  adds  ho, 
the  tender  look  in  his  great  blue  eyes  widening  and  deep- 
ening as  he  speaks.  "  Don't  you  remember  how  Jacob 
fiorved  for  Bachel  fourteen  years,  and  they  seemed  to 
him  as  but  a  few  days  for  the  love  he  had  to^  her  ?  I  will 
serve  for  you  fourteen  years,  my  darling,  or  four  times 
tliat,  if  only  you'll  give  mei  some  hope.  I  know  I'm  rough, 
vory  different  from  the  friends  you  have  at  home ;  but  I 
can  learn,  and  I  will,  Alixe,  if  you'll  say  I  may  love  you 
in  the  end. " 

"  Oh,  I  can't !"  she  cries  out,  desperately.  "  It  wouldn't 
be  honest ;  I 'don't  love  you,  and  I  never  shall  1" 

Shdmns  to  me,  and,  throwing  herself  on  her  knees, 
buries  her  face  in  my  lap. 

Norman  stands  for  a  moment  as  though  paralyzed; 
then,  throwing  one  arm  across  his  face,  turns  away,  and, 
tlirough  the  gurgle  of  the  rapids,  we  hear  one  great  groan 
burst  from  the  poor  boy's  overcharged  heart. 

Then  he  disappears  behind  the  rock,  and  all  is  silent. 
Thus  we  wait  a  few  minutes,  the  pitiless  orioles  shrieking 
forth  their  merriment  over  our  heads,  the  merciless  sun 
shining  gayly  as  ever ;  then  Norman  returns  to  us,  his 
youthful  beauty  faded  and  gray,  the  lines  about  his 
mouth  set  and  hard  as  granite. 

"Let's  be  moving,  Mra  Warrington— Wolf  wants  to 
break  camp  at  two  o'clock,  and  it's  past  twelve  now." 

So  Alixe  gathers  herself  together,  and  we  rise  and  i!pl- 
low  him  in  sorrowful  procession. 

Through  other  and  grander  caves,  down  steeper  and 
more  slippery  rocks,  sometimes  ankle-deep  in  water,  some- 
times to  our  kneeis  in  moss  and  ferns— thus  our  path. 

Silently  Norman  helps  us  down  all  dangerous  and  diffi- 
ouU  places— almost  as  silently  we  accept  his  aid.  By- 
and-by  we  are  forced  to  leave  the  river-bed  and  take  to  the 
ledges,  which  here  break  the  face  of  the  clifEs. 

Once  we  pause  to  look  down  and  back.  Below  us  is  a 
huge  amphitheatre  of  rock,  its  bottom  a  deep  basin  of 
baryl-green  water,  from  which  the  walls  rise  black  and 
precipitous.  At  one  side  a  tall  white  fall  plunges  into  the 
emerald  pool ;  on  the  other  another  fall  leads  away  the 
water  toward  the  level  country,  now  far,  far  below  us. 

Norman  seizes  the  branch  of  a  young  birch-tree,  and 
leans  far  out  over  the  dizzy  abyss. 

"There's  a  big  pile  of  rocks  below,  and  another  2all," 
says  he,  turning  his  hollow  eyes  to  me,  "  Would  you  like 
to  see?    I'll  hold  you." 

"  Xes,  I  should,"  I  say,  eagerly. 


Not  that  I  care,  for  all  my  interest  in  this  lonely  region 
is  gone ;  but  anything  is  better  than  this  solemn  silencau 

He  rises,  and  planting  his  feet  firmly  on  the  slanting; 
rock  on  which  we  stand,  each  grasping  tough  overhanging 
boughs  for  support,  takes  my  wrist  in  bis  Bbt>ng  rights 
hand.  I  lean  over  and  look  at  the  scene  of  desolation 
below,  at  the  fierce,  jagged  locks,  at  the  black  fall  rojaii- 
ing  deep  and  tumultuous  betwixt  them. 

I  shudder  and  draw  back,  Norman  silently  helping  me 
to  a  place  of  safety.  Then  he  as  silently  holds  out  his 
hand  to  Alixe,  and  she,  giving  him  her  arm,  leans  ont 
over  the  black  depths  below. 

I  cling  closely  to  the  face  of  our  slant  resting-place,  and 
watch  poor  Norman's  woe-begone  face,  as  he  carefully 
sap]x>rts  his  sweetheart — ^his,  alas  1  no  more. 

Alixe  seems  fascinated  with  the  terrible  beauty  of  the 
scene  below,  and  stretches  further  and  further  out  over  the 
brink,  nothing  but  Norman's  hand  holding  her  back  from 
eternity.  And  as  she  leans  away  from  him  the  poor  fel- 
low's big,  hungry  eyes  linger  over  her  pretty  head, 
crowned  with  its  soft  wavy  hair ;  over  her  whole  graceful 
shape,  bent  low  at  his  knee,  and  finally  fastens  on  the 
plump  little  hand  in  his  grasp. 

He  seems  to  forget  where  they  are,  to  forget  me  and  all 
else,  to  remember  only  that  he  is  holding  her  hand,  that^ 
he  shall  perhaps  touch  it  no  more,  see  her  never  again 
through  all  the  weary,  tasteless  years  to  come.  He  gazes 
longingly,  tracing  every  line  of  the  delicate  fingers  lying* 
in  his  hand ;  then  a  look  of  desperate  resolution  comes 
into  his  eyes.  He  will— yes,  he  will  grant  himself  this 
crumb  of  comfort !    Aod  he  raises  them  to  his  lips. 

She  is  taken  by  surprise,  and  flashes  round  on  him  with 
sudden  anger. 

"Shame  on  you  1"  she  cries.  "  Ton  have  no  right  to 
do  that  I    I'm  sorry  I  came  with  you  I" 

Norman  starts  and  shrinks  back,  stung  to  the  quick- 
then  his  wrath,  too,  blazes  forth. 

"Stop  1"  he  thunders—" how  dare  you  ?  Oood  Ood  f 
how  patient  I  have  been  !"  and  he  clutched  her  arm  with, 
a  hand  of  iron. 

"  Let  me  go  I"  she  cries,  struggling. 

And  then — how  it  happened  no  one  can  teU — ^but  there 
is  a  sudden  flutter  of  golden-brown  hair,  a  sickening 
plunge  into  the  ^ulf  below ;  and  Norman  and  I  stand 
alond  on  that  treacherous  ledge,  looking  into  each  other's 
ghastly  faces  and  horror-stricken  eyes. 

Then  I  shriek  aloud,  "  Alixe  I  Alixe  !"  but  my  voice  is 
drowned  in  Norman's  cry  of  agony. 

"  My  God  !  I  have  lost  her  I"  he  cries,  and  throws  up 
both  arms  in  despair. 

The  loosened  birch-bough  springs  back  into  place,  a 
white  &ce  flashes  downward,  and  vanishes  over  the  brink ; 
and  I  stand  cpwering  over  the  dread  abyss,  shrieking  to 
those  who  will  never  anwser — 

"  Till  the  sun  grows  cold.  ; 
And  the  stars  are  old, 
And  the  leaves  of  the  Judgment  Book  unfold.**  ' 


Magbeadt  was  once  victimized  in  "Virginius."  The 
Numiiorius  could  not  remember  his  own  name.  "  You  will 
remember  it,  sir,"  said  the  tragedian,  carefully  pronounc- 
ing it  for  him,  "  by  the  association  of  ideas.  Think  of 
numbers — the  Book  of  Numbers."  The  NtmiUorius  did 
think  of  it  all  day,  and  at  night  produced,  through  "the 
assosiation  of  ideas,"  the  following  effidct:  Numiiorius — 
"  Where  is  Virginia  ?  Wherefore  do  you  hold  that 
maiden's  hand  ?"  Claudius — "Who  asks  the  question?" 
Numiiorius — "I,  her  uncle — ^Deuteronomy  1" 
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THE  FANS  OF  THE  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

By  Dora  de  Blaquiere. 
'  *'  Three  thousand  years  of  fans." 

MoBB  than  three  thousand  years  ago,  or  abont  the  time 
that  King  David  reigned  over  Israel,  the  artists  of  ancient 
Egypt  depicted  the  fan  upon  the  wtJla  of  the  tombs  at 
Thebes,  and  the  Pharaoh  of  the  day  sits  on  his  chair  of 
state  snrronnded  by  his  fan-bearers,  each,  in  his  stated 
rank.  The  office  must  have  been  both  honorable  and 
onerous ;  for  in  time  of  war  the  fan-bearers,  with  their 
fans  as  standards,  acted  as  generals  and  marshals ;  while 
in  peace  they  ever  waited  on  the  King  in  the  temple  wor- 
ship, waving  their  fans  to  cool  tho  heated  air  and  to  pro- 
tect the  sacred  offerings  from  the  profanation  of  flies  and 
other  insects. 

These  insignia  of  their. office  were  vividly  colored  fans, 
on  long,  slender,  twisted  and  variegated  handles.  Their 
modem  successors  are  to  be  seen  in  tho  Pope's  official  fan- 
bearers.  There  are  two  of  these  chamberlains,  as  they  are 
called,  and  the  fans  they  carry,  but  do  not  use,  are  made 
of  peacock's  feathers,  with  long  ivory  handles. ; 

The  modem  Greek  Church  and  its  branches  place  a  fan 
in  the  hands  of  the  deacon,  to  bo  used  in  the  same  way, 
and  for  the  same  purpose,  as  practiced  by  the  early  Egyp« 
tians,  viz.,  to  guard  the  sacred  elements  from  desecration. 

The  use  of  the  fan  in  the  worship  of  ancient  Greece  was 
similar,  but  its  forms  were  far  more  beautif uL  < 

According  to  Virgil,  they  were  sacred  to  Bacchus,  and 
were  carried  in  procession  at  the  feast  of  that  deity. 
They  are  csiXiedJlabeUum  or  muscarium;  and  in  theBoman 
Church  of  to-day  tho  same  kind  of  fans  aro  called,  in 
Italian,  fratnbella. 

In  our  chat  about  tho  ceremonial  use  of  the  fan,  we  must 
not  forget  the  Scripture  reference  to  it,  for  the  purpose 
of  winnowing  the  grain — a  very  primitive  method  of  sep- 
arating the  chaff,  bat  one  which  it  took  some  thousands  of 
years  to  supersede,  for  tlie  present  "fanning"  machines 
were  not  invented  till  1737. 

Amongst  Boman  ladies,  too,  the  services  of  an  attendant 
slave  to  carry  and  use  the  fan  were  needful ;  and  the  orna- 
mentation bestowed  upon  these  very  essential  appliances 
was  rich  and  costly— dyed  ostrich  plumes  and  peacock 
feathers  being  used  for  their  adornment,  while  the  handles 
were  of  gol^  set  with  precious  stones,  or  else  of  ivory, 
beautifully  caryed. 

Approaching  more  closely  to  modem  days,  we  find  the 
folding  fan,  said  to  have  been  first  invented  by  tho  Japan- 
ese, from  whom  the  Chinese  copied  it.  Tho  Portuguese 
brought  it  over  from  China  at  some  time  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  fron/ Portugal  the  new  fashion  soon  spread 
•  over  Europe,  being  brought  to  France  by  Catherlno  de 
Medicis.  It  became  so  important  a  part  of  a  lady's  ward- 
robe, that  in  the  list  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  we  find  no  less 
than  twenty-seven  fans  enumerated.  In  France,  they 
were  formed  of  perfumed  leather  and  paper,  and  soon  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  artists,  who  painted  fans  which,  at 
the  present  day,  are  reckoned  amongst  the  most  valuable 
treasures  of  the  art-coUection. 

The  French  name,  4t>enUnlj  \s  derived  from  the  original 
shape  of  tho  fan,  which  was  like  a  x>Gacock's  tail  when 
spread  oat. 

In  the  portraits  of.Queen  Elizabeth  the  feather-fan  ap- 
pears frequently,  suspended  from  the  girdle  by  a  gold  or 
silver  chain.  This  shape  is  now  made  by  the  Indians,  and 
sold  to  the  tourists  who  visit  Niagara  Falls. 

In  the  portrait  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  in  ''Marie 
Stuart "  costume,  as  worn  at  the  fancy  drets  ball  given  at 
Marlborough  House  a  few  years  a^o,  a  Canadian  fan  is 


seen  hanging  to  her  side,  so  true  a  copy  of  those  of  the 
seventeenth  century  that  it  was  found  suitable  to  her 
exquisite  costume.  Of  this  form  we,  give  three  illus- 
trations. 

In  another  picture  we  see  a  very  early  fan,  probably  of 
Moorish  origin ;  it  is  in  shape  like  the  weather-vane  of  a 
house,  or  a  small  flag.  This  form  of  fan  is  now  used  in 
Italy,  but  principally  for  fanning  the  small  charcoal  fires 
with  which  the  cooking  is  done.  I  have  two  very  gaudily 
decorated  examples  ot  this  kind,  which  were  bought  in 
Tunis  within  the  last  few  years.  The  fan-leaf  is  usually 
made  so  as  to  turn  round  on  the  stick. 

The  folding  fan  seems  to  have  made  its  appearance 
in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  may  be 
considered  the  originals  of  the  modem  type.  Japan 
probably  gave  the  first  idea  of  this  form.  It  seems» 
from  the  account  in  "Coryat's  Travels,"  in  the  year  1608, 
that  there  were  then  plenty  of  cheap  fans  in  Italy,  made 
of  paper  with  wooden  handles ;  the  paper  part  *'  adorned 
with  excellent  pictures,  having  witty  Italian  verses  or  fine 
emblems  written  under  them,  or  some  notable  Italian  city 
painted,  with  a  brief  description  added  thereto." 

Betuming  to  England,  we  find  in  the  poets,  dramatists 

and  moralists  of  the  seventeenth  century  descriptions  of  a 

very  unoomfortable  kind  of  fan,  with  a  long  handle—so 

long  that  ladies  used  their  fans  for  walking-sticks,  and 

chastised  their  rebellious  and  naughty  children  by  beating 

them  with  their  fan-sticks.  In  Shakespeare's  "  Henry  IV.," 

ii.  8,  we  see  : 

"  I  could  brain  him  with  his  lady's  fan.'» 

And  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

"  Wer't  not  better 
'  Your  head  were  broken  with  the  handle  of  a  fan  T* 

Aubrey's  account  of  these  fans  is  worth  quoting  entire, 
as  it  is  a  most  vivid  and  interesting  picture  of  the  manners 
of  the  day.  "The  gentlewomen,"  he  says,  "had  prodi- 
gious fans,  like  that  instrument  which  is  used  to  drive 
feathers,  and  they  had  handles  at  least  half  a  yard  long ; 
with  these  their  daughters  were  often  corrected  (alas,  poor 
daughters !).  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Lord  Chief  Justice,  rode 
'the  circuit  with  such  a  fan ;  Sir  William  Dugdale  told  me 
he  was  an  eye-witness  of  it  The  Earl  of  Manchester  also 
used  such  a  fan." 

Of  the  decorations  of  these  immense  examples  of  the 
article,  we  have  a  most  curious  account.  They  were  some-  ' 
times  prints,  referring  to  the  passing  events  of  the  day — 
such  as  "Bartholomew  Fair,"  or  the  fashionable  "Beg- 
gar's Opera";  the  works  of  Hogarth  were  also  used  ;  and 
we  find  in  Fairholt  a  description  of  a  fan  measuring 
twenty-eight  inches  across,  dated  1781,  "which  contains 
in  the  centre  a  well-executed  engraving  of  a  musical  party, 
and  on  each  side  the  words  and  musio  of  a  canon,  and 
three  French  and  Venetian  canzonets." 

A  very  large  green  fan  was  also  in  use  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century  as  a  parasol,  to  shade  the  face  from  the  sun. 
This  fashion  was  very  probably  adopted  from  Venice,  and 
it  is  still  in  vogue  there.  I  have  ,a  large  fan  in  my  own 
possession  intended  for  this  purpose,  which  can  also  be 
used  as  a  small  one  when  needed. 

Fans  suitable  to  the  occasions  on  which  they  were  to  be 
used,  were  also  in  fashion.  Thus,  we  hear  of  "chapel 
fans,"  to  be  used  in  chapel,  with  hymns  and  texts  upon 
them;  "theatre  fans."  with  plans  of  the  boxes  and  the 
names  of  the  box-holders;  and  "fortune -telling  fans," 
with  a  scheme  of  divination  on  them.  Of  this  kind  I  have 
a  curious  example,  purchased  last  year  in  Belgium,  very 
cheap  and  common,  costing  only  a  few  centimes,  but  con- 
taining the  whole  method  of  fortune-telling  by  the  lines  o£ 
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the  haiid,  tha  hand  itself  being  gives,  and  the  uamas  and 
meaning  of  the  lines. 

In  tbe"SpeoUtor"iaaii  amniing  deseriptim  bj  Addi- 
son of  an  Boademj  where  the  osa  of  the  fan  is  taught.  "  In 
tiie  flutter  of  the  fHii,"  he  sajo,  "  there  ia  the  angry  flatter, 
the  tnodeet  flatter,  tbe  timorooa  flatter,  the  oonfased  flat- 
ter, the  merrj  flatter,  and  tfaa  loving  flatter.  I  have  seen 
a  tan  BO  very  angry  that  it  wonld  have  been  dangeroos  for 
tbe  abeent  lover  who  provoked  it  to  have  oomo  within  the 
irind  of  it."    Thia  is  iUoBtrated,  on  page  21. 

I  trost  I  have  interested  my  readers  with  tbe  past  history 
of  this  ancient  and  important  addidon  to  the  toilet  It 
is  always  pleasant 
to  andetatand 
Bometbing  ol  the 
history  of  what 
we  do ;  and  I 
hope  I  have  caat 
a  new  light,  and 
perfaapa   a  novel 


one,  on  a  very  oommon  attiol*  in  use,  before  iiiiwiiwwllim 
to  the  praotiaal  deaoription  of  how  we  may  ornament  and 
make  tttma  for  oonelvea  without  mnoh  difibnlty. 

The  tan-makers  par  azM&nca  o(  to-day  are  the  Japaness 
andthoFraneb.     A  (ew  years  ago  the  Ohinese  woold  more 
jostly  have  been  mentioned  in  plaoe  of  the  former,  aDd 
they  are  stm  unrivaled  in  the  prodnoticm  of  moUiet-of- 
peari,  oarved  ivory,  wood  and  txina  framework,  and  their 
laoqnwed  fans,  too,  are  most  exqnintely  done  ;  but  in  the 
prodnotiou  of  a  cheap  one,  the  Japanese  nation  may  aafely 
oballenge  the  whole  world,  ao  absolntaly  perfect  is  their 
msnnfactnre  ;  for  tbe  nioety  of  finish  in  the  wooden  parts, 
and  the  really  charming  deooration  of  tbe  papet  monnte, 
baa  not  yet  been 
equaled    in    En- 
rope.    These  fans 
are  imported  and 
used    by  tens  of 
t*'"i'Tf"'1< ;    snd, 
as  in  Italy,  Spain, 
the  West   Indies 
and  Canada,  gen- 
tlemen make  use 
of  thenL  as  well  as 
ladies 

Nor  moat  I  for^ 
get  to  menti<m 
the  paho-leaf  fan. 
Th^  are  called  in 
the  West  Indian 
Islands  palmetto 
fans,  and  th^ 
are  nsnally  seen 
in  two  nzes  —a 
small  and  a  lai9& 
Thqy  are  some- 
timee  bonnd  with 
Inight'Colored  ' 

ribbon  ronnd  tlia  edge,  and  the  handle  la  oovered  with 
tbe  same^  while  a  large  rosette  decorates  the  centre.  Theee 
are  the  most  delighttol  of  fans  for  comfort  and  use  in  tba 
world ;  they  are  so  light,  and  do  not  tire  the  hand,  oan 
be  tued  as  a  screen,  and  in  fanning  a  aick  person  I  have 
always  fomid  they  produced  the  most  air  with  the  least 
expflmditnre  of  strength. 

The  tan  of  khu»-khus  grass  is  of  East  Indian  make. 
This  grass  Is  fragrant  when  wetted,  and  ptaJeah*  are  often 
made  of  it.  The  fan  illnstrated  toms  ronnd  on  its  handle, 
and  the  wind  is  prodnoed  by  the  turning,  instead  of  hj 
waving  it  to  and  tto. 
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The  largs  puaiah,  or  fan,  anapended  from  the  roof  oE 
on  IndioD  banguov,  odmite  of  a  great  deal  of  onuunento- 
tioD,  and  t^Mdmens  maj  be  seen  ia  mtuenma.  These  ftuu 
ore  kept  in  motion  b;  serrants  espeoiall;  appointed  to 
the  office. 

The  nutnnfaotnTe  of  the  tan  in  Franoe  presents  a  re- 
markable ioatanoe  of  the  anb-divioion  of  latmr,  as  twentj 
different  operationa,  performed  by  twenty  different  peopli 
are  necessary  to  the  prodaotioa  of  one  fan,  whioh  sells 
lor  ten  oantlmea.  Thasa  vsrions  prooesses  are  not  oamed 
on  in  one  mAunfaotoiy,  bat  form  foox  distinot  bianohes  of 
trade. 

The  frttmee,  or,  as  they  ue  oallsd,  the  piedi  of  the  fans, 
are  all  made  in  the  Deportment  of  the  Oise— men,  women 
and  children  being  engaged  in  the  trade.  The  woods 
used  are  the  plats,  the  batun-tree,  ebony,  sandal  and  the 
lime-tree.  The  oleTemesa  of  the  peasant  work-people  is 
vonderfal,  considering  their  absolate  want  of  knowledge 
of  even  the  first  principles  of  engraving,  gilding  or  sculp- 
tnr&  The  piercing  of  the  holes  is  performed  by  minate 
saws,  which  the  workmen  manntactnre  for  thanuwlvea  oat 
of  pieces  of  steel  watch-springs.  At  the  Exhibition  of 
1851,  a  mothsr-of-pearl  fan  was  shown  in  the  French  sec- 
tion, which  contained  no  leas  than  1,600  holes  ia  the  square 
inch,  the  work  of  a  peasant  hand. 

Fan-painting  amongst  amatenra  isTeryoommos  at  pres- 
ent in  England ;  the  beaaty  of  the  fan,  howeTer,  mach 
depending  on  the  soitability  of  the  design  and  the  delicacy 
of  the  work.  Fignres  are  more  osed  than  fiowers,  or  a 
landscape  with  fignres  ;  and  the  old  style  of  a  gronp,  m 
painted  in  the  days  of  Wattean,  is  no  longer  seen.  On 
the  black  satin  and  silk  gronnds  which  have  lately  been  bo 
&shionabIe,  Ohiaese  White  ia  nsed,  and  no  color,  excepting 
the  needfnl  admixture  of  black  to  piodnoe  gray  for  the 
shading. 

Fan-pointing  requires  mnoh  practioe ;  the  painter  mnri 
Dot  only  be  a  ekillfol  designer,  bat  mast  bave  mnch  expe- 
rience in  his  or  her  art,  and  even  then  lessons  in  this  spe- 
cial branch  an  requisite  to  enable  the  artist  to  attain  to 
any  perfection. 

The  most  fashionable  sfyle  of  fan  at  present  is  the  em- 
broidered, a  species  of  decoration  which  can  be  achieved 
by  any  one  with  an  ordinary  knowledge  of  embroidery 
stitches ;  only  two  being  generally  nsed— long  and  ebMi 
stitch  for  fignres,  and  outline  stitch  for  outlines  and 
coarser  work.  The  silk  or  satin  employed  most  be  eare- 
fally  stratohad  in  a  frame  before  being  traced,  and  the 
work  most  be  performed  with  the  finest  eilka  that  can  bo 
obtained,  and  oeedlea  to  match.  The  making-np  of  the 
fun  is  of  oouTse  done  by  a  proper  fan-makeT  ;  and  if  it  be 
properly  done,  and  the  embroidery  be  good,  nothing  is 
more  effsctira  Nor  should  I  forget  those  of  lace,  which 
are  so  fashionable  for  full  dress.  They  may  be  made  by  a 
skillful  laoemaker  ;  but  I  must  not  be  nnderstood  to  recent 
mend  any  of  the  coarse  and  badly-worked  point-Iaoe  which 
I  so  frequently  see. 

Many  ladies  have  beautiful  old  carved  fon- mounts  or 
friLmea  lying  by,  which  they  have  long  put  aside,  and  kept 
more  as  relics  than  as  likely  to  be  naetnl  again.  Now  that 
both  fan-paintiog  and  embroidery  have  become  fashion- 
able, the  torn  or  otherwise  spoiled  leaves  can  be  replaced 
by  fresh  ones  of  home  mannfactore,  mnch  more  interest- 
ing as  well  OB  usefuL 

The  three  exbibiti<»is  of  faus  which  have  token  place 
recently — in  Ziiverpool,  in  Edinburgh,  and  in  Iiondon — 
have  demonstrated  tlte  existenoe  of  a  revived  interest  in 
t^is  arfiole,  which  is  probably  owing,  in  some  degree,  to 
t'ne  idea  that  fan-painting  and  decoration  is  a  suitable 
vork  for  ladies.     When  we  remember  that  the  genius  of 


Wattean  and  Boucher,  in  France,  was  applied  to  their 
decoration,  and  that  in  the  reign  of  Qneen  Elizabeth,  i:i 
England,  the  handles  alone  wera  marvels  of  goldsmith's 
work,  costing  frequently  from  £U)  to  £30,  wo  cannot  tail 
to  be  strnok  with  our  neglect  of  so  worthy  an  instroment 
for  the  display  o(  artistic  taste  and  skill.  In  the  cabinets 
of  collectors  of  fine  art  works  fans  have  ever  found  a 
'welcome,  and  many  exquiaito  specimens  have  been  pre- 
served to  us  1  bnt  it  was  not  nntil  the  year  1870  that  any 
exhibition  of  them  was  organised.  In  that  year  tho 
aathorities  of  the  8outh  Kensington  Sfoflenm  took  tho 
initiative  by  inviting  loans  of  interesting  and  ortiBtic 
fans.  In  answer  to  this  Ihey  received  no  leas  than  600, 
the  nnmber  of  lenders  amounting  to  137.  The  oext 
exhibition  was  held  by  the  liverpool  Fine  Art  Clnb  in 
that  city  last  year,  when  a  magnifioent  collection  was 
gathered  from  all  parts — in  all  173  specimens. 

The  recent  exhibition  held  in  Edinborgh  brought  to- 
gether  250  fans,  which  were  divided  into  ancient  and 
modern,  and  arranged  according  to  thmr  nationalitiea. 

With  tho  prevalent  taate  for  all  antique  articles  of  dress, 
it  will  be  easy,  in  this  oonntry,  to  give  a  very  onriona  and 
instructive  Fan  Exhibition, 


DADS. 

O  IT,  Dads  I" 
'       "  Here's  the  Prince  of  Tag-rag  and 

Bobtaill" 
t       "  Oh,  don't  yon  shoot  that  hat  I" 

"The  hat  my  father  wore  !" 
.      These  and  other  choice  specimens 
'  of  boyish  wit  echoed  about  a  forlorn 
and  ragged  man  as  he  made  his  way 
(hrongh  the  principal  street  of  tho 
village    of    Eshton.     It  was  a  day- 
nbout    the   first    of    Ttfii^^h.      For 
twenty>four    hours    previous,  snow 
and  rain  had  fallen,  bnt  this  morn- 
ing the  sun  had  risen,  lighting  np 
tlie  oryslal  enamel  of  every  branch  and  twig  into  diamond 
splendor.     How  inexpressibly  beantif  ol  it  was  !     Every 
tree  standing  out  in  delicate  relief  against  a  tkj  of  tender- 
est  blue — everything  sheathed  in  fairy  glass,  every  bud  in 
its  wonderfnl  diamond  case.     Bnt  the  green  of  the  live 
oedor-hedges,   shining  throngh  Uio  ice-jewels,  was  the 
most  lovely  of  all. 

Tho  boys  saw  nothing  of  this.  There  was  plenty  of 
slash  nnder  their  feet,  and  of  that  they  made  snow-balls 
and  pelted  the  man  whoae  only  fault  was  that  he  looked 
deserted  and  ragged  and  miserable. 

How  ho  came  by  the  name  they  called  him  ("Dads") 
would  have  puzzled  an  observer.  It  was  not  a  term  of 
endearment,  evidently  ;  neither  oould  it  have  been  given 
for  a  patriarchal  age,  for  this  man  was  not  more  than 
forty,  thongh  gray  and  haggard  and  worn  enough  for  any 
age.  He  hod  not  been  loi^  in  the  town,  either,  to  havo 
gained  that  rude  paternal  appellaUon  from  its  children  ; 
some  boyish  wag,  in  a  moment  of  inspiration,  had 
dubbed  him  with  that  name  at  flist  glanoe^  and  he  had 
borne  it  ever  since. 

He  bore  his  honors  meekly,  poor  fellow  t  as  he  look  tho 
slnsh-balls  of  the  boys.  He  only  took  oft  the  poor  old 
hat  and,  with  a  trembling  hand,  wiped  fha  wet  snow  from 
his  face.  He  had  a  thin  face  and  pale-bine  eyes,  with  a 
shrinking  expression  in  them,  like  an  uiimal  who  ia  nsed 
to  blows. 
The  boys  stopped  as  they  oai^ht  the  watery  gleam  of 
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those  pale-blae  eyes ;  anyihing  so  meek,  so  pitiful,  yet 
reproachful,  it  was  not  in  a  boy's  nature  to  imagine. 

«'Let  the  old  dofifer  go,"  mattered  one. 

It  was  schooltime,  too,  so  that  helped  their  resolution. 
They  trotted  off  merrily,  the  man  looking  after  them  with 
his  sad  eyes.  Gould  ib  be  he  had  ever  bounded  along  like 
that  ?  ever  felt  any  such  pulses  in  those  sluggish  veins — 
auch  joyous  life  in  every  limb  ? 

He  cJasped  his  thin  hands  together  and  looked  up  at 
the  sky.  That  looked  tender  and  bright  and  pitif  oL  My 
God  I  How  well  he  remembered  the  past'— the  happy 
childhood,  the  youth,  wrecked  at  the  first  quicksand  of 
temptation  I  Ah,  how  soon  he  had  squandered  the  strength 
and  joy  and  hope  he  had  fancied  inexhaustible  1  Like  a 
spendthrift,  he  had  wasted  his  fortune,  and  must  be  a 
beggar  for  ever. 

He  had  had  a  name  once  that  many  cared  to  hear ;  that 
one  dark-eyed»  sweet-faced  girl  had  murmured  with  Iovq. 
Now  he  was  "  Dads  "  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  ;  an  old 
beggar,  that  was  alL 

Yet  he  did  not  beg,  miserable  as  he  looked,  hungry  as 
he  often  was.  %e  wild  dissipation  of  the  past  was  over 
now,  the  riotous  living  was  at  an  end,  and  he  fed  upon 
hwsks,  yet  he  had  never  begged.  Unfitted  as  he  was  for 
any  important,  well-paid  work,  with  health  and  energy 
gone,  he  had  yet  found  odd  jobs  which  gained  him  a  bit 
of  bre^. 

He  was  hungry  this  morning — ravenously  hungry.  He 
looked  closely  about  to  see  if  any  eareless  servant  had 
thrown  oul  so  much  as  a  cold  potato.  He  would  have 
eaten  it  with  relish,  sodden  and  soaked  as  it  must  have' 
been  in  those  overflowing,  slush-choked  gutters ;  but  he 
espied  nothing.  He  looked  around  vaguely  for  work.  Ah, 
the  pavements  !    Why  had  he  forgotten  them  ? 

He  stood  before  a  house,  grand  and  handsome  for  Esh- . 
ton.  There  was  a  garden  about  it,  with  all  the  flower-beds 
warmly  covered  from  the  frost,  and  tall  rosebushes  stand- 
ing up  in  stiff  straw  wrappings.  He  fumbled  about  at  the 
great  iron  gate  a  moment,  and  opened  it  at  last.  There 
were  wide  windows  with  lace  curtains  and  flowers  at  them, 
and  between  the  flowers  a  golden  bead  and  a  sweet,  flower- 
like fiice  looked  out  A  littie  girl  Of  about  ten  years  old 
had  watched  the  strange  man  as  he  made  his  wi^  to  tho 
door.  ThexB  was  scKnething  oddly  hesitating  about  his 
manner  whldi  strode  the  child. 

'*  Why,  he  looks  frightened,"  she  scdd ;  and  it  seemed 
very  odd  to  her  that  a  great  man  should  be  frightened  at 

anything. 

She  flaw  him  fltaad  Btsring  at  the  door  in  a  distraught 
way,  aad  ran  oat  hwself  to  open  it  Once  she  looked  into 
his  laoe ;  with  the  quick  intuition  of  a  pure  spirit  she  read 
some  sort  dl  intense  suffering  there.  He  stared  at  her 
intensely,  and  strangely  muttered :   * 

"Ten  years  !    Ten  years  I*' 

*'  Did  you  want  papa  ?"  the  little  maiden  asked. 

"Does  he  want  the  pavement  cleaned  ?"  the  man  in- 
quired, roused  to  a  knowledge  that  he  must  make  his 
errand  known. 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  am  sure  he  does.** 

'^I  have  no  spade,  I  am  so  poor,"  the  man  said,  search- 
ing the  child's  face  with  a  strange  hunger,  to  read  again, 
tl^ere  the  heavenly  pity  that  had  dawned  upon  it 

"Oh,  we  have  plenty,  poor  man  T  sh^said.  "Have you 
hal  some  breakfast  ?" 

"  Not  a  bito." 

"Well,  you  cannot  work,  then.  Come— come  into  the 
kitchen ;  I  will  give  you  some." 

The  child  was  evideatly  queen  in  the  splendid  house, 
for  though  the  cook  stared  in  wonder  at  Miss  May's  com- 


pany, she  had  seen  the  same  sight  before,  for  the  littie  girl 
had  a  tender  heart 

She  stood  by  when  the  man's  plate  had  been  piled  with 
bread  and  meat,  and  a  smoking  bowl  of  coffee  set  before, 
him.  She  watched  him  with  the  same  divine  sympathy 
as  he  ate  and  drank,  as*  if  it  all  warmed  and  invigorated 
her.  The  man  looked  less  like  a  starved  animal  when  he 
ceased. 

"I  am  coming  out  to  watch  you,"  she  sisdd,  as,  armed 
with  the  spade,  he  went  out  into  the  gardeuv 

'The  next  moment  she  appeared  in  the  prettiest  little 
red  riding -hood  imaginable.  Her  golden  curls  blew 
about  it  till  her  fresh  little  face  looked  as  if  it  were  set  in 
a  frame  of  scarlet  and  gold.  Anything  daintier  had  never 
risen  on  the  forlorn  man's  vision.  He  looked  at  her  with 
the  adoration  of  a  devotee  before  a  saint,  yet  with  a  strange 
exultation  in  his  eyes. 

The  snow  was  unsullied  in  the  yard,  white,  pure  and 
beautiful.  Every  gate-post  was  capped  with  it,  and  it  dung 
there  in  rarest  sculpture.  May  danced  about  here  and 
there  threugh  it  like  a  sprite  for  a  while,  then  came  and 
stood  soberly  before  the  worker. 

"What  is  your  name  ?"  she  said. 

A  spasm  of  pain  crossed  his  face.  He  could  not  speak 
his  old  name,  with  all  its  memories  of  joy  and  pain,  so  he 
said,  with  a  wan  smile  : 

"They  call  me  *Dad8."* 

"  Oh,  what  a  funny  name  !  Do  your  children  call  you 
that  ?" 

"My  children  I"  with  just  a  little  choking  in  the  throat ; 
* '  I  *have  no  children. " 

"Then  who  gave  you  that  name  ?" 

"  Oh,  the  boys.  They  chaff  me,  you  know,  but  I  don't 
mind.    It  does  as  well  as  any  other  name  for  me." 

"  Do  you  live  all  alone  ?'• 

"  Yes ;  all  alone,  in  a  sort  of  c^ar." 

"  Oh,  how  miserable  1  I  shall  talk  to  papa  about  it. 
He  will  give  you  work,  and  then  you  can  have  a  better 
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A  gleam  of  sunshine  seemed  to  fall  on  tho  man's  wan 
face— a  pole  reflection  of  the  light  in  the  child's.  She  was 
kindling  hope  again  in  that  despairing  heart 

"I  am  not  fit  for  much,"  he  said,  falteringly,  "but  I 
am  honest ;  at  my  worst,  I  never  iopk  a  cent— remember 
that,  my  dear — alwaya  remember  that"  May  wondered 
a  littie  why  she  should  always  remember  that,  but  the 
man  went  on :  "I  would  serve  him  foithfuL  I  can  cut 
and  saw  wood,  or  put  in  coal,  or  do  any  odd  job.  I  don't 
drink." 

May  stored  up  these  things  to  tell  her  father,  and 
watched  her  new  proteg4  with  a  strange  interest,  as  if  he 
were  an  odd  big  child  whom  she  had  adopted,  and  from 
that  day  there  was  a  bond  between  them. 

Dads  found  constantly  odds  and  ends  of  work  to  do, 
and  was  often  at  Judge  Wentworth's,  watching  pretty 
little  May  with  a  strange  tenderness  as  she  flitted  about 
him  at  his  work,  and  he  noted  how  the  rosebud  was  open- 
ing into  the  rose. 

One  bright  April  day,  about  four  years  after  the  time  of 
the  snow-cleaning.  Dads  had  been  weeding  the  garden.  It 
was  the  hour  of  noonday  rest,  and  he  had  some  bread-and- 
cheese,  which  he  was  eating  in  the  little  summer-house. 
May,  always  friendly  from  tiie  flrst  day  of  their  acquaint- 
ance, had  brought  him  out  a  large  piece  of  pie.  When  he 
had  finished,  she  said  : 

"  Dads,  you  have  forgotten  entirely  a  promise  you  made 

me  once." 

"That  i3  a  shame  I"  exclai^ned  Dads,  "for  you  don't 

forget  yours." 


iSaj  wu  »  beaamal  girl  of  fonrteen  sow,  with  the  Iota- 
liwt  Uiub-roM  on  her  ohed.  She  had  nun;  new  inter- 
estii  Life  wm  opooing  like  a  Bower  before  her,  bat  she 
had  never  forgotten  the  desolate  man,  to  whom  the  world 
aeemed  sooh  a  oold  and  drearer  place. 

Dada  had  improred  aince  we  flrat  met  him.  Hia  olothea 
were  whole  and  clean.  There  waa  even  the  look  of  a  bro- 
ken-down gentleman  abont  him.  Worn  and  wan,  indeed, 
waa  his  faoa  still,  with  a  pathstio  hnngar  in  its  expression, 
as  though  he  had  missed  something  in  life— the  something 
that  oweetena  it  all  for  ns. 


mnstn't  expect  anything  like  the  aloriee  70a  mad.      It's 
▼err  simple,  and— and  miaenble,"  he  added. 

"  Then  J  shall  feel  all  the  more  sorry  for  yon,"  Hfty 
said,  with  a  rery  tender  heart,  as  ahe  sat  down  to  listen. 

"  I  was  what  they  oall  a  wild  boy,  my  dear,"  Dads  be> 
gau,  in  a  depreoatiag  wi^.  "Parhapa  itwaaweU  th»t  my 
mother  went  to  her  re«t  before  tn>able  began.  Parhnpa 
if  she  had  lired,  I  wonld  have  been  difEarent— who  o*n 
tell  ?  Hy  father  was  reiy  stem.  He  had  no  potieaice, 
and  at  last  told  me  to  go— to  go  to  the  denl  my  own  way. 
I  beg  pardon,  my  dear.    I  did  not  mind  at  the  time-     I 


ras  luuisH'B  siraau. 

"  Tonr  story,  yon  know,"  May  said,  cheerily.  ■'  Gome, 
it's  too  warm  for  me  to  do  anything  now.  Tall  me  your 
story," 

I^kds  looked  as  if  nnitten  with  a  blow. 

"Did  I,"  he  said,  "promise  that  ?" 

"Yes,  yon  promised,  and  yon  know.  Dads,  it  is  not  cari- 
osity only  thst  makes  me  wont  to  hear  it.  It  will  only 
make  me  feel  more  interest  and  sympathy,  and  I  am  sore 
yon  will  feel  happier  to  haye  some  one  who  knows  nbont 
yon.  People  say  it's  a  great  oonaolatlon  to  have  soma  one 
to  confide  in  f  and  the  yoong  girl  looked  as  dignified  and 
elderly  as  possibla 

"  Perhaps  it  is  a  oonsolatlon,"  Da&  mnrmnred,  leflect- 
^wdj.  "  Well,  Uisfl  May,  I  will  tell  yon  what  I  oan.     Ton 
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was  glad  to  be  free.  I  think  I  was  never  rery  wioked, 
bnt,  Ood  knows,  I  drank  very  hard— that  I  most  confess 
—and  that  is  the  beginning  of  many  kinds  of  sin." 

"My  mamma  is  dead,  too,"  said  May,  thonghtfally. 
"  I  have  had  a  governess  always,  ainoe  I  was  a  tiny  little 
thing  ;  bat  papa  is  so  noble  and  splendid,  I  jnst  adore 

This  last  in  a  raptnrons  and  exaggerated  style,  peonlisr 
to  schoolgirls. 

"I  tun  very  glad,"  he  said,  and  seemed  to  fall  into  a 
reverie  and  forget  his  story. 

"  Well,  go  on,"  May  said,  after  awhSe,  and  Dads  came 
to  with  a  stare,  and  continned ; 

"  Once,  one  night,  when  I  had  been  drinking  pretty 
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hari,  bat  not  w> » to  loae  mj  wita  entinlT,  I  beard,  u  I 
ns  going  home,  one  of  those  Btteet-nngen,  joa  know. 
It  «B8  Iftte^  Bud,  u  the  sweet  jonng  Toioe  stniok  mj  sbt,  I 
■tivlled  over  in  ita  diieotioii,  and  aaw  Bmong  the  crowd  of 
Bten  Bod  bojB  at  the  door  of  a  reetBimnt  eaoh  a  pels, 
prettT',  pitifnl-looking  child,  trying  to  keep  hai  voice 
from  broBking,  wbila  the  taara  rolled  down  ber  obeeka. 
Even  the  rongh  men  did  not  jeer  at  her.  There  was  aome- 
thing  ao  pore  in  bar  voice,  that  they  all  stood  abadied  be- 
fore her.  I  aaemed  to  aee  iiia  aina  of  m;  life  all  arrayed 
in  judgment  againat  ma  as  I  listened.  She  finished,  and 
tome  one  paaaed  aronnd  a  bat  for  bar,  I  dropped  into  it 
all  the  money  I  had. 

"  'It'a  Dolly  Brown,'  aaid  the  man  who  held  it,  'and 
her  mother  is  ^^ing.  The  landlord  has  threatened  to 
torn  them  out  if  the  rent  ia  not  made  np  to-morrow.' 

"Every  one  in  that  poor  crowd  did  their  ntmoat,  and 
the  young  girl  thanked  them  in  a  broken  voice,  Uiae 
May.  I — I  loved  her  from  that  moment  I  got  aome  one 
to  take  me  to  see  her  whan  her  mother  died,  and  after- 
ward abo  eared  enough  for  me  to  marry  mo.  Ah,  now 
yon  will  see  what  a  wretch  I  am.  Ton  will  see  I  do  not 
deaerve  any  kindneaa  from  yon,  or  any  one.  Poor,  pretty 
little  Dolly  1  We  went  to  honaekeeping  in  one  room,  and 
joo  would  have  thought  it  was  the  Garden  of  Eden  to  aee 
how  ba[^y  abe  was.  ■  How  abe  aewed  the  Uttle  white  onr- 
tains  to  make  it  pretty,  and  had  a  box  of  violeta  in  the 
window  1" 

Dads  atoi^wd,  aa  if  the  memory  waa  too  mnob  for  hinL 
That  little  room,  with  ib  white  onrtaina  and  violeta,  waa 
the  best  glimpse  of  paradise  be  bad  ever  aeen.  And  hia 
eira  Bin  bad  lost  him  that  little  bit  of  Eden. 

Kay  waa  terj  patient)  thongb  abe  longed  to  bear  the 


r«L  Obild  as  abo  was,  abe  bad  snoh  delicate  aympatbies 
witb  bis  Borrow,  that  abe  did  not  make  even  a  restleea 
movement  Dads  atared  at  her  after  a  moment,  aa  if  be 
bad  forgotten  her  preeenoe. 

"Ob,"  be  said  at  laat,  with  a  half-groan,  "I  most  go 
on.  I  told  yon  abont  my  drinking,  didn't  I  ?  Well,  for 
Bwbile  I  was  stMdy.  I  loved  the  poor  child  who  bad 
given  herself  to  mo— Ood  knows  I  did— but  tbm  I  oonld 
not  break  a  bad  habit  in  a  day.  No  !  I  will  not  exonse 
mya^  with  liea.  I  did  not  trr.  I  was  a  bmte — only  I 
tboak  Ood  I  never  aaid  a  hard  wocd  to  Dolly— I  am  glad 
of  that     It  is  the  only  bit  of  oomfort  I  have. 

"  0(  oonrae  we  got  poorer  and  poorer.  She  grew  paler, 
and  tb^re  was  a  alck  look  in  ber  faoe,  bnt  I  did  not  see 
it.  I  remembered  it  afterward.  Well,  one  day  a  baby,  a 
little  girl,  waa  bom  to  na.  I  waa  very  happy  abont  tbat 
A  dear  Uttle  bine-eyed  mite  of  b  thing,  that  looked  like 
me,  Dolly  aaid.  She  amiled  witb  some  of  ber  old  happi- 
ness as  she  showed  me  the  baby.  And  I — what  did  I  do 
to  abow  my  joy  ?  I  went  off  to  some  of  my  boon  com> 
paniona  to  celebrate  Jt  my  own  way.  We  drank  a  qnon* 
ti^  of  bad  wbisky — the  obeapeat  kind — and  I  went 
blindly  staggering  ont  at  night,  too  dnmk  to  know  my 
wiy.  domewbore  I  was  knocked  down  by  a  wagon,  and 
lay  ioaensible.  When  I  awoke  I  was  in  a  neat  rown  at  a 
hoapitoL  I  nuderstood  after  tbe  first  faint  minnt«a  bow 
it  waa.  Slowly  oame  book  the  tmtb  of  bow  I  had  left  my 
wile,  and  I  was  frantio.  I  startled  tbe  nnise  when  she 
eame  in,  by  orying  : 

" '  How  long  bavo  I  been  bere  7 

<■ '  Three  weeka.   Ton  have  had  an  injury  of  the  braui.' 

•' '  Three  weeka  t  Good  God  I  What  hat  beoome  of 
my  wife  and  baby  ?' 
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*'  My  brain  seemed  on  fire.  1  had  a  relapse,  and  it  was 
xreeks  again  before  I  oonld  stagger  to  my  feet,  and  then 
days  before  I  was  dismissed  as  cnred.  This  was  in  a  great 
city,  you  know,  where  people — ^poor  and  insignificant 
people — can  be  qnite  lost. 

"  What  had  my  poor  Dolly  done  all  this  dreadfol  time  ? 
I  hoped  the  neighbors  had  been  kind  to  her.  I  made 
what  haste  I  conld  to  the  little  narrow  street.  Oh  1  what 
B  beantifal  day  it  was — ^bright  with  sanshine  cTcry where 
— ^bnt  darkness  was  in  my  heart,  and  oh.  Miss  May,  I 
looked  np  at  the  windows,  and  saw  them  shut  1 

*'  Ah,  well  I  Perhaps  the  baby  was  asleep.  My  heart 
beat  fast  at  the  thought — the  baby  1  It  most  be  nearly 
two  months  old.  No  one  met  me  on  the  stain  to  break 
the  blow.  I  mshed  np  the  stairs.  The  room  door  stood 
wide  open.  The  room  was  empty.  Everything— every- 
thing was  gone.    Not  a  sign  of  life  was  in  it 

"My  head  was  weak  yet,  and  it  swam  around  and 
throbbed  horribly.  I  tried  to  think  I  Perhaps  some 
friend  had  taken  my  poor  Dolly  home  ?  Ah,  yes !  I 
found,  indeed,  that  her  beat  friend  had  taken  her  home. 
Standing,  with  a  sickening  anguish  creeping  slowly  over 
me,  and  staring  into  the  dork,  deserted  little  room,  I 
heard  a  heavy  step.  It  was  Mrs.  Booney,  our  landlady — 
a  rough  but  kind-hearted  woman. 

** '  Arrah  V  she  said,  *  ye*re  a  bit  too  late,  my  b'y,  and 
bad  'cess  to  you  I^ 

''  She  looked  very  angry,  and  her  eyes  flashed  fire. 
*'  *  My  wife  I*  1  managed  to  gasp. 
" '  Oh,  much  ye  cared  for  yer  wife,  ye  onnateral  mon- 
ster 1'  she  cried — '  ft-leaving  her  without  the  bite  and  the 
sup,  while  ye  went  among  a  lot  o'  rantin'  and  tearin' 
devils!' 
"  •  Oh,  where  is  she  ?'  I  cried. 

*'*  She's  dead,' answered  Mrs.  Rooney,  shortly.  'Te 
left  her  to  pine  and  worry,  not  knowin'  where  ye  were, 
and  thinkin'  you  were  kilt  entirely,  which  was  too  good 
luck  to  be  true.  She  niver  held  her  head  up,  but  was  for 
all  the  wormld  like  a  broken  lily,  poor  dear  !  On  the 
jbhird  day  the  fever  set  in,  and  she'd  call  an'  call,  '*  Oh, 
John,  dear  I  Oh,  come  to  me,  John  I"  till  me  heart  was 
clean  broke  a-hearin'  her.' 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Miss  May,  I  was  weak  with  the  sickness, 
and  I  jnst  dropped  down  senseless  on  the  floor  when  I 
heard  that.  Mrs.  Booney,  who  had  a  kind  heart;,  was 
softened  to  me  when  she  saw  my  distress  and  when  I 
told  her  my  story,  but  she  could  not  soften  the  bad  news. 
My  poor  Dolly  was  dead — dead  aad  buried.  Whether 
anxiety  for  me  brought  on  the  fever,  Gt>d  knows.  My 
poor  girl  was  gone,  and  the  baby  had  been  taken  to  some 
home  or  other  for  care. 

"After  awhile,  I  took  a  little  comfort  in  the  thought  of 
the  baby.  I  swore  a  solemn  oath  that  I  would  never 
touch  a  drop  of  liquor  again,  and  I  have  kept  that  pledge. 
Ah,  never  could  I  have  taken  a  glass  in  my  hand  without 
seeing  my  girl's  poor  dead  face  in  the  poison  staff  I 

"  Mrs.  Rooney  could  not  tell  me  at  first  where  the  home 
was,  but  I  wandered  about  till  I  found  it  While  I  waited 
in  the  hall,  I  heard  a  baby  cry.  I  did  not  remember  how 
many  babies  must  be  there.  I  thought  it  was  mine,  and 
the  little  cry  just  stabbed  my  heart  There  were  tears  in 
my  eyes  when  the  stately  lady  came  down  and  asked  my 
business.  I  told  her  my  story,  and  she  listened,  gravely. 
•  •*  Yes ;  there  had  been  a  child  taken  from  the  house  I 
mentioned,  but  they  had  it  no  longer. 

"  Ah,  Miss  May,  this  seemed  like  a  death-blow.  I  had 
made  all  my  vows  for  that  baby.  I  was  goiiig  to  atone  to 
her  for  the  misery  I  had  caused  the  poor  mo^er,  and  she 
^afl  gone  I 


[      "' Gone  r  I  cried.     •Gone  where?' 
I      "  '  Why,  it  ia  rather  an  odd  story,'  she  said,  looking 
quite  pleased  all. the  while.     '  Nothing  could  have  hap- 
pened better  for  the  poor  little  thing.     It  happened  that 
a  lady,  stopping  with  her  husband  at  the  hotel  opposite, 
lost  her  baby  suddenly  in  the  night  with  croup.     She  was 
very  delioate  indeed,  and  they  feared  her  brain  would 
give  way.     Her  husband  consulted  with  the  doctor,  who 
was  our  doctor  as  well,  and  he  told  him  if  his  wife's  mind 
could  be  interests  in  anything,  she  might  be  saved.  And 
then  the  good  physician  volunteered  to  tell  her  the  story 
of  this  poor  little  child,  and  she  did  waken  to  an  interest 
in  it,  and,  at  last,  asked  to  see  it    It  was  a  pietty  little 
thing,  and  the  weeping  mother  took  it  right  to  her  heart' 
"  '  But  where  is  it  ?    They  cannot  have  it — ^it  is  my 
child  1'  I  cried  out  in  agony. 

"  '  You  snrely  would  not  interfere  with  the  child's  pros- 
pects V  the  matron  answered,  very  gravely.  '  You  know 
you  could  not  do  as  well  for  it  These  people  are  rich. 
It  will  be  sheltered  from  the  poverty  that  killed  its 
mother.' 

"  litx,  that  was  a  stab.  I  did  not  dare  cry  out  that  I 
loved  it — ^that  my  heart  was  hungry  for  it,  that  tl^ere  was 
a  dull  aching  in  my  breast  that  gave  me  no  peaca  But  X 
asked,  as  humbly  as  possible,  for  the  name  of  the  people 
who  had  taken  my  child.  I  think  the  matron  did  not  care 
to  give  me  that  She  went  to  look  over  some  papers, 
and  then  came  back  to  say  she  could  not  find  the  card» 
and  the  people  were  only  passing  through  the  place,  so 
she  could  not  tell  where  they  lived." 

Dads  was  silent  for  a  long  while  then,  and  May,  look- 
ing at  him  with  very  dim  eyes,  said,  at  last : 
"And  did  you  never  find  the  name  ?" 
"I  gave  them  no  rest,  my  dear,  apd  at  last— ah,  well, 
it's  one  o'clock  now,  and,  you  know,  I  said  I  would  tell 
you  what  I  could.     I  can^t  tell  any  more  now." 

"Oh,  but — ^but  this  is  the  most  exciting  part,"  May 
said,  with  a  disappointed  face. 

**  Ah,  I  don't  know.  There  ain't  much  more.  'Twasn't 
much  use  looking  now — was  it.  Miss  May  ?  If  that  little 
mite  of  a  baby  grew  old  enough  to  choose,  *tain't  likely 
she'd  choose  to  leave  her  pretty  home  and  come  and  live 
in  a  little  cobwebby  room  with  a  bare  floor,  and  me  for 
company." 

May  seemed  to  be  turning  the  thought  over  in  her 
mind,  and  was  perplexed  what  to  say. 

"Now,  I  mustn't  be  idling  here  any  longer,"  DaJ^ 
said,  with  a  deep  sigh,  looking  into  May's  face. 

**Oh,  I  am  so  sorry  for  you  I"  May  said,  feeling  that 
she  had  been  lacking  in  sympathy.  "Some  time  I'm 
coming  to  see  the  room  where  you  live ;  and  don't  yoa 
want  a  pot  of  violets  for  the  window  ?" 
Dads  shook  his  head  in  a  sad  way. 
"  No  ;  I  don't  want  violets,"  he  said  ;  "  but  thank  yon, 
dearie." 

When  he  looked  around  his  forlorn  room  that  night, 
he  shook  his  head  again  and  smiled — ^a  very  pale,  wan 
smile.  Did  any  Jower  grow  that  could  brighten  it  for 
him? 

He  sat  down  and  thought  over  aU  his  life.  Telling  his 
story  that  day  brought  all  so  vividly  before  him.  He 
took  down  a  box  and  opened  a  bit  of  yellow  paper  which 
he  had  read  many  a  time.  He  read  it  carefully  now,  as  if 
he  had  never  seen  it  before.     It  ran  thus : 

"  The  child  you  seek  was  prlvoD  to  Judge  Allen  Wentworth  and 

his  wife.    She  was  called  May,  because  she  was  bom  in  that 

month.    Let  me  entreat  yon,  if  you  really  oare  for  her,  to  leavo 

her  in  the  good  hands  into  which  she  has  fallen.    I  can  give  you 

no  clew  to  the  present  home  of  the  Wentworths. 

.  ««  Maby  Lank/' 
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There  were  drops  on  this  bit  of  paper  where  he  had 
blistered  it  with  his  tears,  bat  now  he  looked  at  it  with 
dry  eyes.  He  thought  of  his  wearj  pilgrimage  from 
plaoa  to  place  to  find  the  Wentwortha  with  some  dim  idea 
of  taking  home  his  child,  bat  as  time  went  on,  his  love 
had  grown  porer,  holier.  He  woold  only  see  his  girl, 
with  his  own  eyes,  know  if  she  were  happy,  bat  never 
distarb  her  happiness.  This  he  had  resolved  apon  before 
the  snowy  morning,  when  he  had  at  last,  found  the  true 
plaoe,  after  years  of  fruitless  effort. 

When  he  saw  the  golden-haired  sprite,  with^her  dainty 
ways,  her  ribbons  and  embroidery,  he  could  as  soon  have 
claimed  her  for  his  daughter  as  he  would  have  claimed  an 
angel  from  heaven.  He  only  prayed  thai  he  might  be 
near  her — ^where  he  could  see  her  bright  face,  aad  read  in 
it  her  kindly  heart.  If  she  had  been  cold  and  proud,  he 
coald  have  goae  away,  perhaps ;  but  she  was  so  full  of 
tenderness,  so  loving  and  gentle  I  It  was  a  balm  to  his 
poor  bruised  heart  to  be  near  her.  It  was  bitternsweet. 
He  felt  there  was  a  tender  flattery  in  the  name  she  called 
bim  C'Dads"),  while  the  same  word  from  the  street-boys 
appeared  an  insolt 

He  folded  np  the  paper  again  and  looked  about  the 
room.  He  had  nothiag  left  from  the  old  time  but  the 
little  box  in  which  he  kept  the  few  precioas  things  of  his 
life — all  that  had  been  saved  frcHn  the  wreck  which  swept 
away  wife  and  child.  Mrs.  Booney  had  kindly  kept  the 
box  for  him.  It  held  a  ftmall  faded  daguerreotype  of  his 
Dolly,  but  the  pale  face  seemed  fast  fading  away  into  a 
ghost* 

There  was  a  knot  of  pink  ribbon  there,  and  a  lace  collar 
with  a  coral  pin — ^the  only  finery  the  poor  woman  ever 
possessed.  Should  he  leaye  them  to  May  whea  he  died  ? 
Should  he  let  her  know  ?  No  1  He  resolved,  in  a  sublime 
heroism  worthy  of  a  martyr,  that  he  would  never  let  her 
know.  Why  should  he  torment  her  with  regrets  when  he 
was  gone  ?  Yet  sometimes  he  madly  craved  a  word  from 
her  of  love—such  as  children  give  their  parents.  She 
was  his  own,  in  spite  of  all  the  batriers  of  time  and  cir- 
cumstance—his own,  his  little  girL  Oh,  to  feel  once  her 
arms  about  his  neck  I  To  hear  her  whisper,  "Father  1" 
To  receive  one  childlike  kiss  1  The  longing  was  absolute 
pain. 

It  was-  no  small  thing  that  this  man  conquered  such 
longiugs  and  put  them  down  with  a  strong  hand.  Frail 
and  worn  and  poor  as  was  the  outward  tabemade  of  flesh, 
the  inner  man  had  been  renewed  day  by  day.  He  came 
home  every  day  to  his  lonely  room.  He  made  himself  his 
poor  cup  of  tea  and  drank  1^  solitary  and  alone ;  often  pic- 
turing to  himself  a  bright  face  sitting  opposite,  a  pretty 
white  hand  pouring  it  out  for  him.   • 

*'  But  I  tixrew  away  my  blessing— I  lost  my  chance  in  life 
long  ago  I"  he  would  murmur,  with  a  quivering  lip. 

This  night  all  came  strangely  back  to  him.  He  felt 
restless  and  uneasy.  He  thought  it  was  because  he  had 
told  his  story  to  May,  and  yet  he  wondered  and  looked  on 
a3  all  the  events  of  his  life  marshaled  themselves  before 
him. 

He  sat  dreaming  there  till  late,  sometimes  dozing,  it 
may  be,  but  starting  up  with  a  suffocated  feeling.  The 
room  was  too  warm  and  close  to  him.  Something — one 
of  those  mysterious  impulses  which  are  inexplicable  to  us 
—led  him  out  into  the  street  It  was  a  dear,  bright,  star- 
lit night,  and  he  walked  on.  Suddenly  he  heard  the 
clang  of  a  bell,  and  h^  recollected  that  just  such  a  sound 
had  echoed  through  his  dreams.  ' 

"Fire!  fire!  fire!" 

The  streets  were  full  of  tumult  now.  Hurrying  feet, 
cries  of  "  Where  ?  where  ?"  mingled  with  the  alarm* 


There  was  only,  one  way  for  Dads  to  walk,  that  he 
might  make  sure  of  the  safety  of  his  darling.  Strange, 
he  scarcely  noticed  that  the  crowd  were  surging  that 
way,  too.     Then  a  hoarse  voice  sounded  near  him : 

"  Judge  Wentworth's  house  !"  . 

My  God !    It  was,  it  was  ^ 

He  saw  it  now.  The  familiar  garden,  with  the  flowers 
he  had  tended  that  day,  looking  bright  in  that  baleful 
light.  The  long  tongues  of  flame  were  curling  all  about 
the  lower  story.  Then  he  remembered  that  the  judge 
was  not  at  home.  He  had  gone  to  attend  some  country 
court.  Only  May  ai^d  her  governess,  with  the  servants, 
were  there. 

He  waited  for  no  ladder,  but  burst  in  one  of  the  doors 
and  made  his  way  up  amid  the  smoke  and  fira  It  blinded 
him,  but  he  knew  his  way.  He  heard  voices^  and  then 
a  cry  of  afiright,  and  a  little  white-robed  figure  came  fly- 
ing out, 

''I  am  here,  Miss  May — I  am  here,  my  darling!"  he 
•cried,  frantically,  as  he  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

With  a  glad  exclamation,  she  ran  to  him. 

*'  Miss  Evans  has  fainted  away !"  she  cried.  "  Yon  must 
help  her  1" 

**I  must  help  you  first,"  he  cried.  "That  will  be  the 
quicker  way.     I  must  have  you  safe  first,  darling." 

And  there  was  no  time  for  remonstrance,  if  they  were  to 
escape  down  the  stairway,  which  looked  like  a  yawning 
pit  full  of  fire  and  smoke. 

Dads  took  the  girl  in  his  arms,  and  all  the  great  tender- 
ness of  his  poor  bruised  heart  welled  up  and  nearly  over- 
came him.  He  held  his  child  for  the  first  time.  For  tho 
first  time  her  arms  were  around  his  neck.  He  felt  her 
head  against  his  breast  Oh,  bitter  joy !  Oh,  joyful 
pain  1  His  feet  staggered,  and  Ms  eyes  were  blinded  by 
his  tears. 

But  he  did  not  falter  or  falL  ~  How  he  made  his  way  he 
never  knew,  for  he  seemed  to  tread  on  air.  He  could  see 
nothing  for  the  black  billows  of  smoke  which  curled  about 
him.  Once  something  fell  crashing  on  his  head  and  smote 
him  with  an  awful  pain,  but  May  was  safe,  and  he  scarcely 
heeded  it  in  his  ecstatic  joy.  Only  when  he  had  reached 
the  garden  he  put  her  down  suddenly  on  the  greensward, 
and  dropped  like  a  dead  man. 

There  was  a  great  scene  of  confusion,  and  May  did  not 
see  at  first  the  fate  of  her  deliverer.  Some  intrepid  fire- 
man saved  the  governess,  and  then  a  kind  neighbor  took 
in  the  homeless  ones.  When  the  beautiful  May  morning 
broke,  the  young  girl  looking  out  on  its  sunshine  suddenly 
remembered  Dads. 

"I  never  even  thanked  him,*'  she  said;  "and  now  I 
must  find  out  something  about  him." 

What  she  did  hoar  alarmed  her  terribly.  There  was  an 
old  man  had  fainted,  or  something,  they  said,  but  he  had 
recovered  enough  to  tell  where  his  home  was,  and  had 
been  taken  there. 

"  Oh,  I  am  sure  that  was  my  poor  Dads  !"  the  girl  said, 
and  she  gave  her  governess  no  rest  till  she  had  the  carriage 
brought,  that  they  might  go  and  inquire  about  him.  As 
they  reached  the  door  a  gentleman  was  coming  out  It 
was  Dr.  Boss,  and  he  knew  them  and  stopped. 

"  I've  just  been  with  a  poor  fellow  in  there  who  was 
hurt  at  the  fire  last  night,"  he  said.  *«  It's  very  sad  ;  he's 
fatally  injured.  He  is  quite  friendless— n  a  one  to  stay 
with  him  but  the  landlady,  and  phe  says  she  has  half-a- 
dozen  of  children  to  look  after.  He  can't  live  long,  poor 
fellow !" 

May's  eyes  filled  with  teara 

*' Oh,  we  will  stay  with  him,"  she  cried.  "  He  saved  me 
I  last  night,  and  must  have  been  hurt  then." 
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So  the  two  went  into  the  darkened  room  with  soft  foot- 
steps, and  saw  poor  Dads  lying  there  in  a  low  delirinm, 
clutching  at  the  dothes  and  muttering  strange  things.  He 
-was  as  weak  as  a  little  child,  though,  and  looked  at  May 
with  his  dim  eyes  and  wan  smile. 

**Ah,''  he  gasped,  "have  ypu  come,  my  pet,  to  your 
poor  father  ?  I  dreamed  about  the  angels,  and  now  Qod 
has  sent  one." 

**  He  thinks  I  am  his  little  gul,*'  May  whispered  to  the 
governess.  '* He  lost  one  long  ago." 

Tiiey  made  the  room  as  tidy  as  they  could,  and  sat  down 
to  watoh  with  the  dying  man.  Suddenly  ho  roused,  and 
Bttid,  Tery  distinctly : 

'*  Give  me  the  box  from  the  mantelpiece." 

May  thought  his  reason  had  returned,  and  gave  it  to  him 
at  once^  but  it  dropped  from  his  clutching  hands. 

''I  can't  see  it,"  ho  moaned.  ''Oh,  open  it  I  must 
read  it  again." 

He  did  not  know  i^o  stood  ihere^  from  whom  he  was 
begging  this  last  service.  His  eyes  were  so  glazed  in  death 
that  he  could  not  see  her. 

May  opened  it,  looked  at  the  words,  and  a  nckening 
faintness  came  over  her. 

''Bead  i^"*  moaned  tiie  dying  man,  pitifully. 

She  nerved  herself  by  a  heroic  effort, 


"  *  The  ohUd  yon  seek  was  given  to  Jndge  Allen  Wentwortfa  and 
his  wife.    She  was  called  Kay/  "  ete. 

Miss  Evans  uttered  a  low  exclamation  at  the  words. 

The  dying  man  seemed  suddenly  to  have  the  mists  of 
death  swept  for  a  moment  from  his  eyes. 

"Oh«  May,"  he  cried,  pitifully,  "I  did  not  mean  it! 
Forgive  me,  my  child  I"  and  with  that  prayer  for  pardon 
he  was  gone. 

May  sank  down  by  the  bedside,  weeping  convulsively. 

The  governess  was  full  of  pity,  but  congratulated  her- 
self at  the  same  time  that  all  had  happened  for  the  best 

Poor  Dads  never  felt  the  tears  his  child  shed  over  him, 
or  knew  the  honors  of  the  funeral,  or  the  grave  in  the 
judge's  own  lo^  but  he  died  knowing  he  had  saved  his 
child  alive,  and  we  know  that  must  have  sweetened  every 
pang,  and  illuminated  the  very  grave  and  gate  of  death 
itself.  • 


HOW  THE  JAPANESE  AMUSE 
THEMSELVES.; 

ITINERANT  PERFORMERS.; 
By  Edward  Greey. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  companies  of  actors  and  the 
wrestlers,  those  Japanese  who  exist  by  amusing  the  people 
are  wandering  vagabonds,  moving  from  city  to  city,  and 
living  from  hand  to  mouth.  The  presence  of  foreigners 
in  their  land,  and  the  adoption  of  Western  civilization  and 
garb  by  the  Mikado  and  court,  have  worked  no  change  in 
the  lives  and  costume  of  the  acrobats  and  conjurers,  who 
to-day  give  similar  entertainments  to  what  they  did  in  the 
feudid  times,  before  Commodore  Perry  thundered  at  the 
gates  of  Nihon,  and  compelled  the  Shognn  to  open  them 
to  all  nations. 

A  few  days  before  quitting  Tokio,  I  devoted  a  morning 
lo  seeing  the  street-shows,  for  which  the  Eastern  capital  is 
famous,  and,  accompanied  by  a  Japanese  friend,  started 
from  my  house  in  the  southwest  suburb  and  x)enetrated 
the  dense  quarter  near  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  0-Shiro. 
After  walking  some  distance  through  narrow  streets 
swarming  with  quaintly  dressed  natives,  some  of  whom 
wore  clumsily  cut  American  garments,  we  emerged  on  a 


main  thoroughfare,  gay  with  signs  and  colored  cloths  sus- 
pended from  the  fronts  of  the  stores.    Women  and  nnrse* 
girls,  with  children  secured  to  their  backs,  were  passing 
and  repassing  to  and  from  the  markets ;  boys  with  shsreia 
X»ates,  costumed  in  gayly  colored  robes  and  girt  with  silken, 
sashes,  from  which  depended  their  toys,  purses  and  school- 
books,  were  chattering  and  laughing  on  their  way  to 
school ;  Buddlust  priests,  shaven  and  sleek,  glided  by  as 
noiselessly  as  spirits,  and  glanced  half  contemptuously  at 
us  out  of  the  corners  of  their  eyes,  as  well  they  mighty 
remembering  that  our  advent  in  the  land  had  reduced, 
thousands  of  their  brethren  from  affluence  to  abject  pov- 
erty.   Hawkers  of  fish  and  fruit,  toys  and  garments,  yelled 
and  screamed  around  us,  and,  to  add  to  the  din,  came  the 
shrill  cries  of  the  waitresses  of  a  neighboring  tea-house, 
who  eagerly  invited  us  to  step  in,  have  our  fbet  bathed, 
and  partake  of  the  various  delicacies  for  which  their  par- 
ticular establishment  was  noted. 

All  was  bustle,  life  and  apparent  confusion ;  the  latter 
being  increased  by  the  animated  gestures  of  the  people 
who^  while  appearing  to  be  quarreling,  were  mereiy  giving 
vent  to  their  superabundant  spirits. 

As  we  were  watching  this  scene  we  heard,  in  the  dis« 
tanoe,  the  sound  of  a  tambour  and  flute,  on  which  some 
schoolboys  passing  us  halted  and  the  following  conrer- 
sation  ensued : 

*'Hai,  there,  Hikozi  I— hear  that?  The  lion  of  the 
Oorea  is  coming  this  way.  Let  us  stop  and  witness  his 
antics.*' 

**  Xo,  no,  Sadakichi  ;  my  mother  bade  me  go  straight 
to  teacher.  It  is  almost  time  wo  were  at  the  schooL  Come 
—come  r* 

"Oh,  you  lamb  (coward)!"  cried  the  first  speaker.  *'I 
own  it  is  wrong  to  disobey  your  parent,  and  all  that,  bat, 
indeed,  indeed,  we  have  ample  time.  Stay  just  a  little 
while— it  is  good  fun  to  see  the  lion  dance.  Surely  year 
mother  will  not  grudge  you  that  delight  ?" 

Hikozi,  a  handsome,  plump  little  fellow,  with  a  skin 
like  a  ripening  nut,  hesitated,  and,  I  fear,  forgot  the  Ja- 
panese golden  rule.  At  all  events,  he  did  not  betray  any 
further  emotion  on  this  subject,  but,  as  the  mimickers  ap-> 
preached,  joined  most  heartily  in  shouting  a  welcome  to 
them. 

Nearer  came  the  sound,  "mb-a •dub-dub,"  and  pres« 
ently,  towering  above  the  crowd,  we  beheld  the  comically 
hideous  face,  paper  mane  and  flowing  striped  cloak  of  the 
chief  performer,  who,  elevating  or  depressing  his  mask 
and  disguise,  looked  like  a  gigantic  demon,  his  antics 
greatly  delighting  not  only  the  children,  but  a  following 
of  servant-maids,  who,  babe  on  back,  marched  at  the  heela 
of  the  procession,  and  indulged  in  merry  remarks  and  loud 
laughter. 

« Oome,''  said  my  companion,  halting  near  one  of  tho 
gateways  of  award-division,  marked  by  a  large  lantern  in- 
scribed with  a  mon  (crest) ;  ''  there  is  a  school  down  that 
street,  and  the  acrobats  are  sure  to  perform  there." 

On  came  the  Hon,  who,  emerging  from  the  crowd,  ad- 
vanced toward  us,  and  revealed,  beneath  his  striped 
doak,  a  pair  of  grimy  hands  employed  in  beating  a  tam- 
bour, the  lower  portion  of  a  human  body,  clothed  in  a  blue 
cotton  robe,  and  a  pair  of  sturdy,  muscular  limbs,  the 
feet  of  which  were  protected  with  straw  sandals.  Behind 
him  came  his  orchestra,  conslstLng  of  a  flute- player,  a 
man  with  a  drum  and  tambour,  and  a  third  party  beating 
a  cymbal — ^the  combined  noise  being  almost  deafening. 
The  lion  danced  very  much  in  the  style  of  a  trained  bear, 
raised  and  lowered  his  head-piece — ^which  was  fixed  upon 
a  bamboo  inserted  in  a  socket  secured  to  his  back — 
shouted,  roared  and   growled  in  a  manner  ridiculoua 
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enough  to  amiise  any  one  ;  his  gestores  and  capers  elicit- 
ing yells  of  approval  from  onr  yonng  iriends,  irho,  child- 
like, called  him  varions  names,  and  treated  him  with  half- 
timid  familiarity. 

As  he  was  jumping  around  and  diyerting  them  with  his 
contortions,  a  number  of  lads  came  rushing  from  the 
side  street^  and,  upon  nearing  him,  began  to  shout : 

**  J7at— old  lion  I  I  hope  your  excellency  is  well  I 
Dance  lively,  now  we've  come  I  We're  the  boys  who 
have  the  cash  !  Kick  higher — ^you're  not  half  as  smart  as 
the  other  lion  who  come  here  a  moon  ago  1" 

The  performer,  thus  adjured,  redoubled  his  endeavors, 
while  his  orchestra  banged,  blew-  and  thumped  theur 
instruments— as  they  did  so,  uttering  shrill  cries  of  en- 
couragement. 

The  new-comers  were  as  full  of  monkey-tricks  as  the 
acrobat  They  threw  somersaults  in  front  of  him,  yelled, 
pulled  at  his  robe,  and,  darting  at  him,  inflicted  pinches 
on  his  limbs  that  presently  roused  his  temper,  and  caused 
liim  to  retaliate  with  sundry  kicks,  which,  in  some  in- 
stances, were  received  by  his  followers  ;  Masters  Hikozi 
and  Sadakichi  joining  in  these  attacks,  and  enjoying  the 
Bport  as  greatly  as  any  o'f  the  merry  rascals. 

^ Hcd—hai^hai r  they  shouted—"  ha-yakwr  ("hurry 
np  I"). 

The  lion  replied  by  lowering  his  head,  pulling  a  string 
and  advancing  with  open  month,. at  the  same  time  utter- 
ing most  unearthly  noises.  However,  the  young  Japs 
did  not  appear  to  mind  his  demonstration,  vud  continued 
to  yell,  scream,  and  amuse  themselves  as  before. 

In  the  midst  of  this  fun,  a  shaven-headed  gentleman, 
dressed  in  the  garb  of  a  scbpolmaster»  oarxying  in  his. 
left  hand  a  paper-duster,  suddenly  emerged  from  a  build- 
ing on  the  side  street,  and  called  angrily  to  the  boys,  say- 
ing :  "What  means  this  ?  Are  you  not  aware  it  is  the 
hour  of  study  T* 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice,  the  urchins  stopped  their 
iun,  and,  assuming  a  respectful  demeanor,  prepared  to 
retire,  though  I  noticed  that  none  of  them  went  off  with- 
out giving  the  lion  a  few  cash. 

There  is  nothing  small  or  mean  about  the  average  Jap- 
anese boy,  who,  when  he  has  been  amused  by  a  per- 
former, pays  his  cash  like  a  little  man. 

As  the  lads  were  making  off,  their  schoolmaster  said  to 
the  lion,  who  was  resting  from  his  labor  : 

*' You  ought  to  have  more  sense  than  to  keep  children 
from  their  studies.  If  this  sort  of  thing  is  repeated,  I  shall 
rei>ort  the  matter  to  the  authorities." 

«<  Most  excellent  teacher,"  politely  replied  the  lion,  "you 
do  us  peat  injustioe.  We  had  no  idea  we  were  detaining 
your  scholars.'* 

"Very  well,  then,  do  not  repeat  this  offense,"  grum- 
bled the  pedagogue.  "I  will  overlook  your  fault  this 
time." 

"I  hope  your  excellency  will  lAve  good  health,"  said 
the  performer.  "Xour  pupils  are  perfect  yOung  gen- 
tlemen." 

When  the  old  fellow  was  out  of  hearing,  the  orchestra 
recommenced  its  din,  and  the  lion  indulged  in  a  panto- 
mimic dance,  expressive  of  defiance  to  the  teacher,  which 
appeared  to  afford  the  bystanders  the  greatest  amusement, 
and  brought  shouts  of  laughter  from  some  people  who 
were  watching  him  from  the  barred  side  of  the  porch  of  a 
neighboring  building.  On  seeing  them,  he  once  more 
arranged  the  bamboo  in  the  socket  secured  to  his  back, 
took  the  string  of  his  tambour  between  his  teeth,  and  puU- 
ing  down  his  lion's  robe,  grasped  his  sticks  and  began  to 
caper  and  drum  as  before,  while  his  assistants  moved 
among  the  crowd  and  collected  money  on  their  fans. 


It  was  amusmg  to  see  him,  now  with  his  mask  lowerad 
almost  to  the  ground,  next  with  it  towering  aloft  like  aome 
extinct  monster,  and  again  swinging  it  hither  and  thitfaet; 
gaping  and  gibing  as  though  endowed  with  life,  he  all  tlia 
time  shouting  and  drumming  like  a  crazy  man. 

Although,  at  first  glance,  he  appeared  to  caper  at  liii 
own  sweet  will,  I  soon  discovered  he  performed  oertain 
steps,  and  that  he  kept  admirable  time ;  still,  his  action 
had  none  of  the  sensuous  grace  of  the  female  Japaneaa 
dancers.  It  was  methodically  grotesque,  dumfly,  ooam^ 
and  no  doubt  of  ancient  origin. 

The  lion  danced  until  his  patrons  refused  to  contribata 
another  coin,  upon  discovering  which  he  partly  remofed 
his  make-up,  and,  with  his  companians,  squatted  near  tfaa 
big  lantern,  where  I  had  a  good  opportunity  to  fnamina 
his  features.  He  was  probably  between  thirty  and  forty 
years  old,  muscular  and  sturdy.  His  lion-skin  was  made 
of  paper  and  hemp,  his  mask  of  papier-mAch^  painted  and 
gilded,  and  his  mane  of  long  strips  of  tough  paper  colored 
yellow  and  brown.  He  sat  on  the  ground,  sucking  at  hii 
tiny-bowled  brass  pipe,  and  perspiring  freely,  before  hint 
being  his  tambour  and  bamboo  ^tioka.  As  we  approached 
he  glanced  np,  and,  blinking  his  bHious-looking  ^es^' 
said : 

"I  hope  your  excellencies  have  approved  of  my  humUo 
performance  ?" 

We  replied  we  had  been  much  entertained  ;  and,  after 
questioning  him  a  while,  he  said  : 

"How camel  in  this  business  ?  Ah,  that  is  a  long  story. 
My  parents  died  when  I  was  about  as  big  as  my  drum,  and 
left  me  to  the  tender  mercy  of  a  relative,  by  whom  I  w» 
addioan  aorobai  The  latter  kicked  me  into  shape,  and 
took  m^  everywhere,  training  myself  and  two  other  miser- 
able orphans  as  he  would  have  done  three  apes.  When  ha 
died,  I  staited  business  as  a  Lion  of  the  Gorea,  and  " — 
lauding — "here  I  am  !" 

"How  much  do  you  make  a  day  ?" 

"  Al\,  DOW  you  puzzle  me,"  he  merrily  replied.  "Some- 
times we  collect  quite  a  sum,  at  others  only  make  our  &ih 
and  rice,  and  when  luck  is  against  us,  not  even  our  salt. 
We  aro  always  fortonato  when  we  meet  your  foreign  jexcel- 
lencies,  who  pay  us  like  daimios  "  (noblemen). 

After  this  strong  hinf^  there  was  nothing  for  me  but  to 
open  my  purse  and  give  him  a  silver  coin.  This  brougW 
the  entire  party  to  their  feet,  and  set  them  capering  and 
drumming  ;  whereupon  myself  and  friend  made  off,  leav- 
ing the  crowd  to  enjoy  the  result  of  our  liberality. 

"Gome,"  observed  my  companion,  guiding  me  down  a 
thoroughfare  from  whence  came  a  savory  odor.  "This 
is  a  famous  quarter  for  fish-sausages.  Suppose  we  eat  a 
few  ?" 

Almost  the  entire  population  of  the  street  was  engaged 
in  manufacturing  the  delicacies  he  mentioned,  and,  ]udg« 
ing  by  the  crowd  of  customers,  they  did  a  thriving  trade. 

The  processes  were  carried  on  in  sight  of  the  passers- 
by,  and  nothing  oonld  be  neater  than  the  shops,  or  more 
appetizing  than  the  rows  of  sausages  laid  out  ready  for 
purchasers. 

Entering  a  tea-house,  situated  opposite  one  of  the 
largest  factories,  we  gave  our  orders,  and,  squatting  on 
the  matted  floor,  watched  the  operations  of  the  workmen 
across  the  way. 

On  the  left  of  the  front  apartment  were  crouched  a 
number  of  men  armed  with  long  knives,  with  which  they 
minced  raw  fish ;  othea  pounded  the  dried  article  in 
wooden  mortars  ;  while,  on  the  right,  a  third  gang  was 
cooking  a  sort  of  mullet  in  large  pans  of  boiling  oil,  placed 
over  an  immense  circular  furnace  of  stone  or  cemenl^ 
heated  from  below  with  charcoal 
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"The;  nuka  thiee  kinds  of  Baiukge,"  teta»riced  my 
biend — "one,  of  raw  &ah,  miiiMd  ftsrj  finely,  flavored 
vith  TBiionB  herbs,  etc,  end  Inoloaad  in  white  pdper  en- 
valopea ;  another,  of  dried  flah,  powdered,  ■eaooned  and 
ainularly  treftted  to  the  flnt ;  and  a  third,  of  cooked  flah — 
the  paper  ootois  of  which  are  oolcrad  uwording  to  the 
iauaj  of  tbe  T«nderB." 

Z  beheld  the  operators  make  the  Tarions  Tarietiea  he 
deaoiibed,  and  saw  tiiem  bonght  np  almort  as  faat  as  thej 
wero  expoaed  for  sals. 

Frewntly  a  waitrees  entered  with  a  tray,  and  setting  it 
befcte  OB  on  the  matted  floor,  remarked,  aa  she  politely 
bowed  ha  head: 


"  Yonr  exoellenoies,  I  have  bronght  yon  the  si 
taw  flah ;  also,  those  made  of  tbe  dried  whale-fleah  from 
Yezo.  In  a  few  moments  I  wHl  have  the  honor  of  serring 
yoa  with  some  hot  saasagea  made  of  cooked  bas&" 

Z  partook  of  a  cap  of  tea,  then  tried  the  flist-named 


!^ 


food,  which,  although  nnoodked,  was  most  deli(uon& 
Those  prepared  from  dried  whale-flesh  were  somewhat 
rank,  and  I  did  not  relish  tbem  ;  however,  I  made  np  tor 
it  when  I  tasted  the  ones  made  of  cooked  flah,  which 
were  criap,  dalioately  seasoned,  and  altogether  a  new  sen- 


While  we  were  discnasing  oar  meal,  an  acrobat  took  his 
stand  in  the  street,  and,  monnting  a  pair  of  high  dogs, 
began  to  collect  a  crowd  by  prooluming  hia  Tarioos  feata ;   . 
hi*  assistant  emphasizing    Tiin  speechea    by  frantically 
beating  on  a  tambour  placed  upon  a  drenlar  rest 

TTia  proceedings  aoon  attracted  the  attention  of  our 
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waibMsea,  who  qnittdd  na  and 
■warmed  into  the  Taianda. 
The  laiiBage-inaken  ceased 
oattiiig  flab,  and  roae  in  oidei 
to  watch  hia  performanoe  ;  a 
woman  irith  a  child  on  her 
back,  who,  for  aome  ntomonta, 
had  been  noiaUj  engaged  in 
bargaining  for  a  lobe  with  a 
dealer  in  aeoond-hand  clothea, 
gave  np  chaffering,  and  tnmed 
to  gaae  on  the  qpeaker;  and 
two  merdtants  of  the  old 
achool,  wearing  flowing  rohee  ,'i 
and  their  hair  in  gnn-hammer  ^ 
stjle,  halted  ne«  b j,  and  gare 
themaelTee  np  to  the  enjo^* 
ment  ol  the  moment ;  while  «« 
Bohoolboyo,  with  their  light 
paper  books  along  fiom  their  Z7 
watata,  foi^ot  how  late  they 
were,  and  panaed  to  see  what 
the  ooninrer  would  do.     The 


latter  eridentlj  had  his  eye  on  ma^  fo^  after  talking 
kwhile,  he  said : 

"Even  the  gentlemen  from  afar  are  delighted  to  behold 
mj  wonderfol  perfonnanoaa.  Yon  mnst  know  I  lake  a 
speoial  delight  when  exhibiting  before  Uiem. "  Aside  to 
the  merohants — "They  always  pay  wdl  for  being  in* 
straotad." 

"  Htd,  hai  /"  (Tee,  yes  1}  langhingly  obaerred  his  aaaist- 
ant  "The  Btkaku-jin  (Amarioan  men)  oeroi  gire  leas 
than  ft  ym  "  (dollar). 

This  remark  canud  the  crowd  to  langh,  and  drew  gen- 
eral  attention  to  myaelL  Howerer,  I  was  aconitomed  to 
being  stared  at ;  and  I  mnat  here  testily  that,  beyond 
Booh  an  exhibition  of  natural  curiooity,  I  was  nerer  an- 
noyed by  the  Nihoneee,  who,  as  a  nation,  are  the  moat 
eourleoQs  people  in  the  world. 

"Now,"  oried  the  maa,  taking  a  poroelain  ootde  and 
two  onpa  from  hia  laaistant,  and  tossing  them  into  the  air, 
"  I  will  prooeed  to  gin  an  exhibition  of  my  ability  as  a 


As  he  said  this,  his  oorapanion  rapidly  handed  him 
wooden  b^li^  e^s  and  otlm  artiole^  until  he  bad  a  doaen 


objects  spinning  in  a  half-eintle  over  his  head ;  his  per- 
formanoe being  accompanied  by  hia  aid,  who  watched 
him  anxionaly,  nttered  unearthly  yells  and  drammed  as 
though  his  life  depended  upon  his  Tigorona  blows. 

The  whirling  aooessories  were  one  by  one  discarded, 
and  presently  the  Ust— an  egg— dropped  into  his  right 
hand,  when,  eraoking  it  upon  his  forehead,  he  drew  ont 
a  long  thread  until  he  literally  smothered  a  small  hoj  in 
its  tangle.  There  appeared  to  be  miles  of  it  stowed  away 
in  his  palm,  and,  as  the  oolor  of  the  stuff  changed  from 
red  to  blue,  blue  to  green,  and  back  to  red,  he  shonied : 

"Bai,  hai,  hai!  Ton  ladies  who  complain  of  short 
meastue  in  yoor  sewing-thread  should  buy  where  I  do. 
Sendo,  on  Teast  Street,  sells  the  best  article  in  Tokio." 

When  the  bead  of  the  lad  who  was  standing  beneath 
him  was  oompletely  hidden  in  the  substance,  the  oonjnier 
threw  the  egg  into  the  air,  wherenpon  it  changed  into  a 
paper  batterfly,  and  was  blown  oTer  the  neighboring 
honse  ont  of  sight. 

"  Now,"  be  nid,  producing  a  sheet  of  paper  and  dex- 
terously crushing  it  in  his  extended  palm,  "  111  show  the 
honoraUe  gentleman  from  afar  where  our  flies  oome  from. " 
He  unclosed  his  fingers 
and  exhibited  the  pspcr, 
compressed  into  the  form  of 
a  bell,  that  gradually  expand- 
ed and  released  a  cloud  of 
blue-bottlea.  This  was  hia 
last  feat,  and  it  eeitainly  de- 
aerred  the  reward  which  we 
bestowed  npon  him— a  silver 
ym,  which  he  apparently 
swallowed,  and  then  drew 
from  the  nose  of  the  small 
boy  who  had  so  patiently 
submitted  to  being  corered 
with  the  colored  thread. 

After  calling  for  ooi  reck- 
oning, amonnting  to  a  few 
cash  over  seventeen  cenb,  we 
quitted  the  tea-house,  and 
aanntered  toward  the  Nihon 
Bridge,  where,  hearing  tbe 
marmnr  of  a  crowd,  and  the 
"ping,  ping"  of  a  fom^wn 
uvsLr  latDB,  axHismiB  taa  nem  or  a  Duoit.''  'goitai],    we    followed     the 
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•oundy  and  presently  foand  oorsalyeB  in  an  open  space, 
'where  four  streets  met,  in  which  we  beheld  a  number 
of  acrobats  and  jugglers  performing  to  an  admiring 
audience. 

Having  sought  shelter  in  a  tea-house,  we  proceeded  to 
watch  the  soene^  noticing  which,  the  artists  redoubled 
their  efforts,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  attracting  our 
attention* 

To  our  left  was  a  clog*maker  staining  the  wooden  articles 
with  a  broad,  flat  brash,  dipped  in  a  black  liquid  ;  as  he 
did  so,  mingling  his  shouts  of  approval  with  those  of  the 
other.spectators. 

The  space  chosen  was  near  a  ward-gate,  right  in  thd 
eentre  of  the  traffic  ;  and  on  the  left  were  a  range  of  open- 
fronted  stores,  occupied  by  toy-makers,  dock  manufac- 
turers, taflora  and  pipe-makers,  who  worked  quite  calmly, 
and  did  not  appear  to  notice  the  exhibition,  which  con. 
Bisted  of  a  sword-juggler,  two  acrobats,  and  a  shrill-voiced 
dame,  who  played  the  samisen  and  encouraged  the  artists 
by  voice  and  gestures. 

Notwithstanding  the  presence  of  ladies,  the  acrobats  had 
reduced  their  costume  to  one  of  primitive  simplici^ — in 
fact,  to  mere  harness ;  however,  as  no  one  appeared  to 
notice  it,  I  concluded  it  was  nothing  uncommon,  and, 
after  all,  they  were  almost  as  fully  dressed  as  our  own 
athletes. 

The  performance,  which  had  ceased  as  we  entered,  re- 
eommenced  by  one  of  the  men  thrusting  a  naked  sword 
down  his  throat,  and  inviting  the  spectators  to  feel  the 
point  under  the  skin  below  his  ribs.  This  appeared  to 
greatly  interest  the  servant-girls  and  children,  who  were 
loud  in  their  exclamations  of  wonder  and  approval  He 
advanced,  with  extended  hands,  across  the  road,  and  enter- 
ing the  veranda  of  the  tea-house,  requested  us  to  satisfy 
ourselves  that  he  had  swallowed  the  weapon  ;  and  there 
certainly  was  a  lump,  like  a  sword-point,  in  the  place  we 
have  described ;  still,  I  could  not  credit  it  was  anything 
but  a  trick. 

Upon  our  offering  hrm  a  cup  of  saki,  he  drew  the  blade 
from  his  throat  and  refreshed  himself  with  a  drink ;  after 
which,  in  reply  to  our  questions,  he  stated  his  age  was 
thirty,  and  that  he  belon^^  to  the  province  of  Yamato. 
He,  however,  declined  to  repeat  the  performance,  or  to 
permit  us  to  closely  examine  the  sword,  saying  he  had  a 
sore  throat,  and  it  was  not  respectful  to  e^ibit  a  naked 
weapon. 

"While  we  were  chatting  with  him,  his  companions  had 
set  up  a  stick,  on  which  they  vertically  balanced  two  hoops 
and  a  porcelain  bottle.  They  also  produced  a  long,  bot- 
tomless basket,  made  of  split  bamboo,  such  as,  in  Japan, 
is  used  for  carrying  wild  animals  to  market.  This  they  set 
on  two  low  horses  of  wood,  like  a  saw-buck. 

Oar  friend,  the  sword-swallower,  then  excused  himself, 
and  directing  our  attention  to  his  associates,  retired,  when, 
glancing  across  the  street,  we  saw  one  of  them,  whose  head 
iras  bound  with  a  towel,  and  who  carried  a  pipe  and  to- 
bacco-pouch thrust  in  his  girdle,  step  back  in  the  direction 
of  the  ward-gate ;  then,  lowering  his  head,  run  toward  the 
hoops,  and  springing  from  the  ground,  dart  through  them 
without  disturbing  the  bottle,  hoops,  or  stick  on  which 
the  latter  stood. 

j  His  feat  elicited  shouts  of  approval  from  the  spectators 
and  a  complimentary  remark  &om  the  guitar-player,  who, 
redoubling  her  efforts,  twanged  the  instrument  with  mar- 
Yelous  rapidity,  and  uttered  cries  suggestive  of  cholera 
morbus.  As  she  swiftly  passed  her  ivory  instrument  over 
the  strings— for  no  Japanese  ever  uses  her  fingers  in  play- 
ing the  samiaen — she  threw  back  her  head,  closed  her  eyes, 
and  yelled : 


"Yo-ar 
Ho — 


Hoc. 
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"What  does  she  mean  ?*'  I  inquired  of  my  oompanion. 
"I  cannot  make  any  sense  of  her  exclamations.*' 

My  friend  smiled  significantly,  and  ropUed : 

**  What  do  you  mean  when  you  oiy,  "Bah, 'rah*?  She 
is  cheering  her  husband,  encon raging  him  to  perlonn  tha 
nextfeai" 

Once  more  glancing  at  the  troupe,  we  mew  the  third 
man,  who  waa  even  more  aimply  dothad  than  hia  com* 
rades,  back  among  the  crowd,  and,  at  a  aignai  from  his 
wife,  run  forward  and  dart  through  tha  basket  without 
tqnching  it  in  any  way.  He  landed  upon  his  hands,  threw 
a  somersault,  and,  dropping  upon.hia  knees,  bowad  lespeot- 
fully  to  ufl»  crying  : 

"Your  excellenGies,  a  littla  enoouxagemeni  Mina  is 
very  hard  work  I" 

We  rewarded  him,  on  which  his  wife  placed  three 
lighted  candles  in  the  basket,  and  be  repeated  his  jump* 
without  displacing  or  extinguishing  either  of  them. 

The  crowd  soon  became  so  dense  that  we  could  not  aea 
tha  rest  of  tha  peformanca,  finding  which  wa  quitted  the 
tea-house,  crossed  the  Nihon  Baahi  Bridge,  and  made  ovx 
way  toward  Asaknsa,  pausing  on  the  road  to  watch  a  man 
dance  a  doll  dressed  to  represent  a  jumping  Buddhist,  ft 
sect  similar  to  our  Shaking  Quakers.  The  exhibitor  waa 
both  ragged  and  dirty,  and  his  comrade,  who  sang  vilely 
and  played  upon  a  dilapidated  aamisetit  was,  if  anything, 
a  greater  scarecrow  ;  notwithstanding  which  tha  dancing 
doll  was  dressed  in  gorgeous  array,  and  tJia  performance 
attracted  a  crowd  of  children,  who  imitated  the  antics  of 
the  puppet  and  shouted  vooiferonsly. 

A  little  farther  on  we  came  across  a  blind  honee^  carry* 
ing  a  picture  of  Kuanon,  to  which  he  attiaotad  atten- 
tion  by  striking  on  a  bell  fastened  to  his  belt.  We  alio 
saw  a  peep-show,  surrounded  by  children  squatting  on  tha 
ground  and  peering  through  slits  in  the  front  as  they  lis- 
tened attentively  to  the  proprietor,  who  chanted  descrip- 
tions of  the  various  scenes,  and,  at  the  same  time,  instructed 
nis  patnms  in  moral  maxims  ;  one  speech  I  noted  down 
being  as  follows : 

"  Oh,  yes — oh,  yes  I  Here  you  behold  the  great  god- 
dess, Kuanoft,  rescuing  a  pions  maiden  horn  a  snake  in 
human  shape.  Enonon  did  this  because  the  damsel  waa 
humane  to  animals.  Now,  my  master-boys,  I  advise  you 
never  to  hurt  dogs  or  cats,  or  to  shoot  birds — it  is  sinfuL" 

"  Hai'hai  /"  cried  the  youngsters.  *'  Go  on  with  tha 
next  picture  I" 

The  showman  beat  his  tambour  and  jerked  the  strings  of 
a  doll  suspended  from  an  upright  on  the  top  of  his  box^ 
then  treated  them  to  another  scene  and  appropriate  pror* 
erb.  It  reminded  me  of  poor  Artemus  Ward's  moral  wax- 
works. I  was  greatly  amused  to  see  those  who  had  not 
the  necessary  cash  stoop  and  peer  over  the  heads  of  theue. 
more  fortunate  companions,  as  though  deriving  some  com- 
fort from  insi)ecting  the  outside  of  the  apparatus — child- 
nature  is  the  same  all  over  the  world.  When  the  last 
view  had  been  exhibited  the  man  stooped,  placed  lua 
arms  within  the  ropes  secured  to  the  side  of  the  box,  and 
rising,  walked  off,  followed  by  the  blind  honte^  who,  lay- 
ing his  hand  on  the  oiled-paper  covering  of  the  peep-show, 
was  ^ded  to  the  next  stopping-place. 

As  we  neared  the  Asakusa  quarter  we  saw  a  number  of 
fortune-tellerSy  who  used  various  expedients  in  order  to 
attract  customers.  One  had  a  bird,  another  a  trained  dog, 
and  a  third  a  crystal  ball,  while  a  fourth,  who  drove  a 
lively  trade^  exhibited  a  figure  of  a  demon  mounted  on  a 
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standi  At  finft  I  thonght  the  object  was  alive,  it  rising  at 
the  oommaad  of  its  exhibitor,  striking  a  gong  when  he 
Tapped  upon  his  tambour,  and  seating  itself  at  his  bidding ; 
however,  upon  closer  inspection,  I  discovered  it  was 
merely  a  marionette  moved  by  strings  led  down  the  hol- 
low supports  of  its  stand  and  tied  to  the  mobile  toes  of 
Ihe  exhibitor's  right  foot  By  crooking  these  he  oonld 
make  the  demon  rise,  sqnat,  strike  the  gong,  nod  and 
shake  its  hideous  head.  To  use  a  common  expression, 
the  man's  toes  were  all  fingers. 

TThile  we  were  watching  his  movements  a  woman  ad- 
Tanced  to  have  her  fortune  told,  and  after  handing  a  few 
cash  to  the  demon  received  a  printed  paper  from  the  wise 
man.  Selecting  a  certain  combination  of  numbers,  she 
irequested  the  fortune-teller  to  explain  them,  when  he  as- 
onmed  a  profound  expression  of  face,  and  said : 

*'  A  sixth  day  camellia !  Madam,  you  are  too  late  for 
what  you  wish.    Try  again,  it  is  only  ten  cash." 

By  this  he  referred  to  a  saying  equivalent  to  our  'f  You 
are  a  day  after  the  fair  ";  in  other  words,  she  wanted  to 
obtain  an  impossibility. 

*'Paufr'  she  ejaculated;  "you  always  give  me  bad 
omens  I  I  would  like  to  know  when  my  husband  wiU 
return  from  Osaka  ?" 

"  Pay  again,  and  try  another  chance.  Take  some  of  the 
ikst  numbers — they  are  really  fortunate  ones.'' 

The  woman  sullenly  withdb»w'her  hand  into  the  ample 
pocket  of  her  sleeve,  and  produced  the  amount  he  named ; 
after  which  she  selected  a  second  combination,  and  he  pres- 
lOntly  observed : 

"  Hearing  is  paradise— excellent  I  That  means  you  will 
shortly  hear  good  news  from' Osaka.  Divide  the  numbers 
you  selected  by  four — ^restdt,  eight.  You  will  welcome 
your  honorable  husband  in  eight  days.*' 

This  appeared  to  comfort  her,  for  she  retired  smiling, 
leaving  the  crowd  wondering  at  the  man's  knowledge. 

Although  the  uneducated  Nihonese,  like  our  own  ignor* 
ani  masses,  believe  in  such  absurdities,  none  of  the  more 
enlightened  ones  put  any  faith  in  them,  and  the  incident 
I  tuive  here  described  wsm  particularly  annoying  to  my 
companion,  who  indignantly. femarked : 

'^Suoh  idiots  as  that  one  give  our  people  a  reputation 
for  gross  superstition.  I  trust  you  will  explain  this  matter 
to  your  countrymen,  and  tell  them  all  intelligent  Japanese 
condemn  fortune-teUing,  clairvoyance,  spiritualism  and 
similar  trickeiy  ?" 

I  informed  him  I  would  do  as  he  requested,  at  the  same 
lime  explaining  there  were,  in  enlightened  America,  thou- 
sands of  persons  just  as  credulous  as  the  woman  whom 
we  had  seen  duped ;  on  hearing  which,  he  naively  re- 
.marked : 

"I  suppose  every  nation  has  its  fools." 

**  Shall  I  tell  your  fortune,  soma  (my  lord)  ?"  inquired 
ihe  proprietor  of  the  marionette,  as  he  poised  it  on  one 
limb.  **  I  can  serve  you  just  as  well  as  though  you  were 
a  Xihonese." 

"  No,  thank  you,"  I  replied  ;  "  I  am  qxdte  contented  to 
vsmain  ignorant  with  regard  to  the  future." 

The  fellow  waited  until  we  turned  to  depart,  when, 
uttering  a  derisive  yell,  he  remarked  to  the  grinning 
crowd: 

"Yah !  What  can  we  expect  from  men  who  have  hair 
Cn  their  faces,  like  the  ebisu  (savages)  ?  One  might  as  well 
seek  to  instmot  a  stone  as  teach  such  blockheads." 

We  left  him  soolding  at  the  top  of  his  voice^  beating  his 
tambour  and  dancing  his  figure^  in  order  to  attract  more 
Tietims,  and  dkected  our  steps  toward  a  spot  from  whence 
proceeded  the  cries  of  some  youthful  acrobats  and  the 
noise  of  a  druoL    The  troupe  consisted  of  ioxtt  boys  and 


/. 


a  tall,  lantern-jawed  old  man,  who,  as  we  approached* 
urged  them  to  redouble  their  efforts  and  move  lively. 

On  our  right  was  a  tobacconist's  shop,  open  to  the  street, 
in  which  sat  a  woman  sorting  the  weed,  while  her  son 
watched  the  antics  of  the  dancers  and  amused  himself  with 
a  bobtail  oat.  The  outside  screen  of  the  store  was  deco* 
rated  with  pictures  denoting  the  business,  and  bore  the 
name  and  address  of  the  proprietor  ;  and  suspended  from 
a  copper  rod,  driven  in  the  comer-poet  of  ^e  building, 
was  a  gigantic  sign — the  head  of  the  god  Damma,  envel- 
oped in  tobacco-leaves. 

This  deity  is  evidently  a  favorite  with  the  lower  orders 
of  Japanese  and  the  children,  who  fashion  their  snow-men 
in  his  imaga  As  the  legend  runs,  he  was  a  disciple  of 
Buddha,  who  remained  so  long  in  a  squatting  position, 
praying,  that  his  limbs  rubbed  o£ 

Upon  learning  of  our  presence^  the  dancing  boys  uttered 
shrill  cries,  threw  somersaults  and  contorted  themselves, 
as  they  did  so  shaking  their  hideous  red  masks  and  wav- 
ing their  rooster-feather  plumes  to  the  sound  of  their 
leader's  tambour,  while,  to  increase  the  din,  two  girls,  armed 
with  samisenSf  stationed  themselves  across  the  way,  and 
began  to  thrum  and  sing  at  the  top  of  their  voices.  Two 
of  the  boys  carried  long  drums,  which  they  from  time  to 
time  beat  vigorouslyy  and  all  of  them  danced  and  performed 
acrobatic  tricks. 

When  their  proprietor  heard  the  sound  of  the  girls' 
voices,  he  struck  his  tambour  harder  than  before,  and  began 
to  sing  a  well-known  song  from  the  poem  of  the  "  Forty- 
seven  Bonins": 

*'  0-ee  oyazo  done  sonokano, 
'  Eochiraye  kashlte  gun  nau  se, 
Toe  oUbewa  blkkure  giotenshi." 

This  he  delivered  in  a  querulous  voice,  shaking  out  tbo 
last  word  of  each  line  in  a  most  comical  fashion,  and  open- 
ing his  mouth  sideways,  just  as  our  street-singers  do  when 
delivering  sustained  notes.  The  song  is  almost  untrans- 
latable, and  is  of  considerable  length,  the  story  relating  to 
an  old  man  who  is  stopped,  and  killed  by  a  robber,  the 
latter  being  subsequently  dispatched  by  the  patriarch's 
son-in-law.  ^         ' 

Although  his  singing  had  an  exceedingly  depressing 
effect  upon  us,  it  appeared  to  exl^arate  the  youthful  ac- 
robats, who  spun  on  one  foot*  drummed  and  gave  way  to 
the  excitement  of  the  moment,  as  though  really  enjoying 
it  At  the  word  of  command,  one  of  them  bent  his  body 
in  the  form  of  an  arch,  while  the  other,  mounting  on  his 
companion's  stomach,  stood  upon  his  hands  and  ele- 
vated his  feet  in  the  air.  Then  the  man  threw  down  his 
tambour,  and  shouting  to  the  lads,  bade  them  climb 
upon  his  shoulders.  The  drummers  unstrung  their  in- 
struments and,  retaining  their  head-dresses,  ascended  his 
body,  presently  standing  erect  on  his  shouldeis,  where- . 
upon  he  signaled  another  to  climb  upon  them.  Up  went 
the  blindfolded  boy ;  and  when  he  was  in  position,  the 
fourth  youngster  slowly  mounted  and  presently  stood 
erect,  twelve  feet  from  the  ground. 

When  this  was  accomplished,  the  performers  began  to 
wag  their  masks  and  sing  ;  as  they  did  so,  the  man  turned 
slowly  round  and  round,  then  advanced  toward  us  and 
gave  a  shrill  cry,  on  which  the  uppermost  lad  dropped 
into  the  arms  of  the  one  beneath  him,  then  to  the  two  next, 
and  from  them  to  the  ground,  the  others  following  him ; 
and  the  performance  winding  up  by  the  entire  party 
spinning  round  us  on  their  hands  and  feet,  yelling  and 
screaming  like  Indians. 

It  was  astonishing  to  see  how  Umber  the  old  man  was ; 
he  went  over  and  over  ten  times  in  succession,  and  re- 
peated the  feat  until  both  himself  and  his  pupils  were 
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t»inplat«I]r  exhMUtod,  Hfter  whkib  be  approached  na  and 
raspeotfaltr  aolioitod  ■  revard. 

Ha  uid  the  lads  vera  his  gnrndchildren,  that  their  par- 
ents were  dead,  and  that  hia  wife  and  hinuelf  BobalBted 
on  the  proceeds  of  their  exhibition— adding : 

"  The;  go  to  school,  and  are  saving  mon^  to  enable 
them  to  visit  the  United  Statrn  and  make  their  fortmua," 

The  boys  remored  their  head-pieoea,  and  we  aair  the^ 
were  health;  looking  and  fnll  ol  Inn.  One  of  them  asked 
if  ererybody  in  America  wai  rich ;  and  another,  whether 
we  all  owned  watohaa.  Wa  oh&tted  with  them  for  a  while, 
among  other  things  learning  the;  seldom  need  salt  and 
had  never  partaken  of  flesh  meat,  that  their  principal  diet 
was  rioe,  and  their  names  were  Ohoahit^  Beibeya,  Ki- 
chijemon  and  ^ensaboro. 

We  gave  the  old  fellow  a  gratoity,  and  left  them  olna- 
tered  roimcl  a  dealer  in  bean-onrd,  the  centre  of  an  admir- 


mtuding  the  indignant  mother  there  was  very  little  diflei^ 
enoe  between  Toong  America  and  Tonng  Japan,  and  thak 
both  were  eqnallj  ddigbted  witii  the  antioa  ol  itinerant 
performeos. 

Five  minntaa  afterward  I  saw  Taro  and  OtoUehi  in  the 
baek  yard,  the  tonatx  reproienting  the  lion  of  the  Ccwea, 
and  the  latter  beating  hia  aothsr"!  pillow  in  pUoe  of  % 
tambonr. 


HANDSOME,    HAUGHTY,    HATEFUL    HARRY 
HALSTEAD. 
B?  HAKaoT  P.  Spofpoux 
"A>n>  (bat  bandsoma,  banghtj',  batefnl  Hart;  Hal- 
stead  I"  was  the  end  of  Miss  Kate's  aooonnt  of  the  oom- 
pan;  she  had  aeeo  at  the  tbeatre  last  night ;  «d  aooonnt 


ing  gronp  of  jonagstera,  who  evidently  regarded  them  aa 
heroes.  Feeling  tired,  we  entered  jfn-riiti-sAas  (man-drawn 
carriagea),  and  retnrned  home,  upon  reaching  which  we 
overheard  terrible  lamentations  oa  the  part  of  my  serv- 
ant's wife.  When  I  inqnired  the  cenae  of  her  agitation, 
Bha  bronght  forward  ber  eons,  two  black-eyed,  merry 
little  ftilowa,  aged  fcnirand  six,  and  pointing  to  the  elder, 
whose  features  were  somewhat  disflgnred  by  a  fall,  ex- 
citedly replied  : 

"  Yes,  yes,  yoor  excellency  I  This  all  comes  of  per- 
mitting those  vagabond  acrobats  to  give  their  exhibitions 
on  the  streets — they  are  the  min  of  onr  children  1  See  1 
my  Taro  has  been  endeavoring  to  imitate  them  ;  he 
climbed  onto  Otokichi's  Bhouldsre,  tumbled,  and  cracked 
his  noee-bone.  I  wish  the  Mikado  would  abolish  the 
rascala  who  t«ach  onr  sons  snch  dangerous  tricks  I" 

As  I  glanced  at  the  innooent-looking  delinqnenta,  I 
*honght  of  my  boyish  days,  bo  pleaded  lor  them ;  re- 


given  at  the  table  that  bright  April  morning,  after  she  had 
examined  the  oroensea  pnshing  throngh  the  drift  of  melt- 
ing anow  benealh  the  window. 

Eate  was  alono  with  Mary  in  the  breakfast-room,  the 
father  and  mother  having  finished  and  gone  for  a  Uie-i.-ttla 
in  the  library,  after  their  wont. 

"Harry  Ealstead  is  bis  name,  handsome  be  oerlainly 
is,  banghty  he  may  be ;  bnt  why  yon  shoold  call  him  hate' 

fol,  that  splendid  fellow  I—and  oni  own  oonsin,  too " 

began  Mary. 

"I  don't  suppose,"  cried  Miss  Kate,  "that  anybody 
oonld  be  hatefol  and  be  onr  own  ooaaln  I  What  angelawe 
Hakteads  are  I  He's  hatefol  becaose  he's  so  wickedly 
prond,  beoaoae  he  holds  bia  bead  bo  high,  because  be  nerec 
wiU  forget  hia  absurd  dignity,  because  he  ia  so  afraid  of 
being  onder  an  obligation,  o(  being  imposed  on,  of " 

"  Oh,  slop,  atop,  Kate  I  Yon  jnat  mean  that  he's  hatetnl 
because  be  won't  propose  to  Iaotb." 
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*'  Well,  why  won't  he  propose  to  Laura  ?  Here  he's 
been  hovermg  round  for  a  year.  He  oan*t  keep  ont  of  her 
way.  He's  snooeeded  in  getting  her  thin«  and  sleepless, 
and  pale  and  melancholy,  and  himself  as  bine  as  the  ghost 
in  '  Hamlet*  Yon  ought  to  have  seen  how  white  she  was 
last  night,  with  her  great  eyes  never  off  the  stage.  I 
wouldn't  let  her  get  up  this  morning.  And  there  he  halts 
without  another  word,  just  because  he  has  nothing  but  his 
little  salaiy,  and  she  has  a  half-million  of  money.  And 
papa  wants  them  to  many,  and  he's  papa's  nephew  ;  and 
mamma  wants  it,  and  she's  manmia's  niece ;  and  papa 
would  give  him  a  house — and  I  think  it's  an  obstinate 
ingratitude " 

"  Nonsense  I  Fm  sure  Fm  not  able  to  see  how  any- 
body can  blame  him.  A  man  that  is  a  man,  wants  to  be- 
stow upon  his  wife ;  he  doesn't  want,  his  wife  bestowing 
on  him '* 

"Pshaw I  Wasn't  papa  a  man?  And  you  know  the 
money  all  came  on  mamma's  side.  If  she  loves  him,  and 
he  knows  it  will  give  her  the  very  top  of  happiness  to  do 
the  '  bestowing ' — ^bestowing  of  what  she  doesn't  value  a 
whit  in  comparison  to  his  love — I  call  it  very  selfish  in  him 
not  to  let  her." 

"Well,  you're  not  a  man.** 

"  Thank  goodness,  no  I" 

*'And  you  know  you  haven't  put  it  fairly.  Harry  was 
living  with  us  when  Laura  came  here,  and  apparently  the 
very  moment  he  found  himself  interested  in  her  he  moved 
ofiE^  It  did  make  me  feel  so  badly  to  see  his  self-contained 
way — ^Harry  Halstead — ^that  all  the  women  are  half-dis- 

tzacted "* 

■'    *'  Oh,  I  know  all  about  that.    Of  course,  he*8  a  sui>erb 

fellow,  or  else  Laura  wouldn't  care  for  him *' 

I"  "And  he  has  come  here  since^  only  when  he  had  to 
oome-— on  the  Mondays  and  Thursdays — to  help  papa  about 
the  work  he  undertook  lor  him  two  years  ago.  /think 
he  has  shown  himself  a  man  of  principle ;  and  it  makes 
me  admire  him  ;  and  so* it  does  Laura — more's  the  pity 
— and  Fve  no  doubt  she'd  rather  be  poor  as  a  church 

mouse ^ 

»  "It  doesn't  make  m«  admire  him  I  You  talk  as  if  there 
were  nothing  but  money  in  the  world— as  if  the  contempt- 
ible accident  of  wealth  were  a  crime  for  which  one  must 
pay  penalty.  If  he  isn't  coming  to  the  point  he  ought  to 
go  away.  He'd  better  go  to  Africa,  to  the  moon — any- 
where 1  Fooling  round  Laura  and  breaking  her  heart  I — 
oh,  how  I'd  like  to  make  a  fool  of  him  I  And  this  is  April 
Fool's  Day,  isn't  it  ?"  cried  Kate,  with  a  sudden  thought, 
her  finger  on  her  pretty  lips.  "An  April  Fool  of  Harry 
Halstead,"  she  said,  slowly— "of  Harry  Halstead — ^just 
think  of  hia  wrath  I  My  gracious,  I  do  wish  I  could  1  I 
do  believe  I  can  I    I  declare  to  goodness  I  will  f 

And  therewith  she  burst  into  a  gale  of  laughter  that 
rang  through  the  house,  and  might  have  horrified  the 
handsome  Harry,  who  at  that  moment  opened  the  door 
and  grimly  made  his  salutations  just  as  Laura  Devonsdale 
entered  the  breakfast -room  from  the  other  side. 

Yes,  she  was  very  white,  as  Kate  had  said,  although, 
just  at  that  instant,  the  faintest  dream  of  a  flush  suffused 
her  face,  as  if  the  light  fell  on  it  through  the  rose  she  held. 
And  what  a  face  it  was  I — ^perfect  in  outline  as  those  faces 
cut  upon  gems  ;  so  soft  and  sweet,  too,  in  its  pure  mold- 
ings, with  something  touching  about  the  curves  of  the 
lovely  lips,  the  innocent  appeal  of  the  long-lashed,  dark- 
gnty  eyes,  with  sapphire  gleams  in  them  ;  the  white  brow, 
with  the  rings  of  dark  hair  breaking  out  irrepressibly 
about  it—a  face  wanting  nothing  but  the  vital  color,  whose 
qyes  lit  it  up  with  a  sort  of  splendor  of  intelligence,  and 
.irhose  smile  made  it  half  heavenly.  And  it  was  quite  plain 
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that  Harry  Halstead  thought  and  felt  all  this  in  the  same 
instant  that  he  glanced  at  her  with  a  heightened  color  of 
his  own  and  asked  for  his  undeii 

"  He's  talking  with  mamma  in  the  library,**  said  Kate^ 
"and  won't  want  to  be  disturbed  just  yet  Some  bank  or 
other  has  broken,  that  they  seem  to  be  very  aorry  over. 

There's  a  perfect  murrain  on  these  banks ** 

"I  wish  they'd  all  break,  confound  them  !"  said  Harrr, 
moodily,  his  head  on  hia  hand  as  he  sat  at  the  table  with 
theuL 

"Why,  where  are  the  letters  this  morning,  Mary? 
asked  Kate.  "Ah,  there  cornea  the  sable  Mercury  now  ! 
and  she  fell  to  opening  her  voluminous  correspondence, 
the  remnant  of  schooldays,  while  Mary  poured  Harry  a 
cup  of  coffee  after  his  morning  walk,  and  Laura  sat  play* 
ing  with  her  toast,  and  absently  listening  to  Mary's  efforts 
to  keep  a  smooth  face  on  things. 

"Oh,  my  goodness  1"  suddenly  cried  Kate,  with  a  start 
of  alarm,  and  then  picking  up  the  letter  she  had  dropped 
and  relapsing  into  silence. 

"  What  is  it  ?— what's  the  matter  ?    Why^why  don't' 
you  speak,  )Iate  ?"  came  the  chorus. 

"Dear  mel  What's  what?"  answered  Eate^  see- 
ing up. 

"The  news,**  said  Mary,  "that  made  you  start  so  ?" 
"Tnat  ?"  said  Kate,  a  little  nervously  and  hesitatinglr. ' 
"Oh,  nothing  whatever  V*  impatiently  going  back  to  her 
letter. 

"  Kate,**  cried  Mary,  "I  declare  I  know  better.  Why, 
your  hand  is  trembling  like  a  leaf  1" 

"How  ridiculous  r  cried  Kate.  "What  perfect  non- 
sense I"  And  then,  looking  round  at  the  inquiring  faces, 
she  began  to  work  herself  into  a  paasion,  after  the  manner 
of  her  father.  "  I  never  knew  anything  like  you  I  You 
can!t  let  any  one  even  read  their  letters  in  peace  I"  she  ex- 
claimed. "  It's  enough  to  exasperate  a  saint  1  You'd  try 
the  patience  of  Job  himself  1" 

."But,  Kate,  what  are  you  so  excited  about  ?"  persisted 
Mary. 

"  Fm  not  oxdted.    You'd  excite  a  stone  with  your  ques- 
tions.  Why  should  I  be  excited  because  Burgess  BroUiers 
ask  for  an  extension  from  their  creditors  ?    That's  what  I 
exclaimed  for,  if  you  wiU  know." 
"Burgess  Brothers  I"  whispered  Laura. 
"Burgess!    I  don't  wonder  you  started.^  Bui^ess  f 

Aie  you  sure  ?  -  Why,  Laura,  your  interest ,"  began 

Mary. 

"I  think  it  can't  be  the  same,"  said  Laura,  gently,  get- 
ting her  breath.    "  It  must  be  a  mistake.    I  had  my  state-. 

ment  of.accoant " 

"Isn't  half  your  fortune  in  their  bands  ?"  cried  Kate, 
with  a  manner  mollified  to  the  extent  of  appearing  the 
least  bit  ashamed  of  her  outburst. 

"Yes,  indeed.  But  it  always  has  been.  It's  perfectly 
safe.     Papa  left  it  thera" 

"Well,  if  this  is  true,  it's  gone  glimmering,  I  guess. 
You'll  have  to  get  along  with  the  other  half  ;  and  that's 
too  much  for  you,  the  communists  will  say.  However, 
you've  always  said  you  wished  you  were  poorer." 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Laura.  "  But  one  says  many  things, 
and  we  talk  lightly  of  what  we  know  nothing  about.  I 
should  be  sorry  if  I  couldn't  take  care  of  my  old  women 

and  keep  my  girls  at  school " 

"And  your  hospital-going,  and  your  public  kitchen,  and. 

your  city  missionary,  and " 

Laura  laughed,  and  looked  deprecatingly  at  Harry. 
"She's  telling  fairy  stories,"  she  said. 
"Perhaps  you  won't  think  them  all  so  fairy-like,  pres- 
ently," said  Kate^  in  a  moment  or  two^  still  looking  at  her 
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letter,  "if  Borgesa  Brothers  have  failed;  that  maybe 
\7hat  papa  was  talking  about  in  the  library — ^they  ran  the 
Brown  National  Bank,  you  know.  And  if  that  bursts  like 
B  bubble— why,  IJaura,  Laura  Devonsdale  1"  cried  Eate, 
starting  from  her  chair  and  running  round  to  her.  "  Oh, 
you  poor  dear — ^you  poor  little  darling  I"  she  exclaimed, 
^th  her  arms  round  lAura's  neck.  "  What  under  the  sun 
are  you  sitting  quietly  as  that  for  ?  Don't  you  know  that 
your  funds  are  as  deep  in  tbe  Brown  National  as  a  drowned 
man  is  in  the  sea  ?  And  if  that's  failed,  it  can  only  be  be- 
cause the  Transmigratioa  Bailway  went  down  first,  and 
Unde  Devonsdale  built  that  railway,  and  all  the  rest  of 
your  property  is  in  it  1  No  more  fit  to  manage  proi)erty," 
cried  Kate,  starting  to  her  feet  again,  '<  All  your  eggs  in 
one  basket " 
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Eate,"  cried  Mary,  •'  Kate,  be  still  I— be  quiet  I  What 
Qo  you  mean,  yon  cruel  girl  ?  If  papa  wanted  Laura  to 
Jmow  all  this,  he*d  tell  her  himself,  instead  of  staying  to 
talk  it  over  with  mainma.  He'd  never  let  it  come  like  a 
shower-bath,  this  way,  either.  And  I  don't  believe  there's 
a  word  of  truth  in  it  I  I  think  it's  x>ositively  shameful  in 
you '' 

"Indeed,  indeed,  Mary,"  said  Laura,  coming  round  and 
taking  both  of  Mary's  indignant  hands,  "it  isn't  really 
worth  making  such  a  fuss  about " 

"Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  are  not  worth 
making  such— 


If 
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"No,  indeed,"  she  said,  with  rather  a  weary  tone ;  "no- 
thing is.  You  see  it  doesn't  break  my  heart.  Look  at  me," 
and  she  was  positively  laughing,  with  a  carnation  on  her 
cheek,  and  a  glisten  like  the  flying  gleam  of  hope  itself  in 
her  ey&  *'I'm  much  more  sorry  for  Burgess  Brothers 
themselves.  I've  no  doubt  I  shall  be  a  great  deal  hai>- 
pier,  any  way.  Of  course^  there'll  be  a  little  something 
left^  and  Undo  Halstead  will  let  me  always  live  with 
you " 

"  Always  ?"  exclaimed  Kate.  "  Don't  you  ever  mean  to 
marry?    /do." 

"Perhaps  nobody  would  have  me,"  said  Laura,  a  little 
bit  demurely,  and  her  eyes  drooped  over  the  deep  blush 
on  the  velvet  cheek. 

Harry  rose  and  stalked  to  the  window,  and  Kate,  swal- 
lowing a  gulp  of  her  coffee  the  wrong  way,  apparently,  was 
seized  with  such  a  fit  of  choking  and  coughing  that,  almost 
black  in  the  face,  she  had  to  run  from  the  room,  ana  Mary, 
well  frightened,  swept  after  her.  Perhaps  Laura  would 
have  followed,  but  just  as  she  passed  the  comer  of  the 
table,  a  hand  was  laid  upon  her  arm. 

"Are  you  sorry,  Laura,  that  at  last  you  are  as  poor  as  I 
am  ?"  said  Harry  Halstead. 

But  once  outside  the  door,  the  coughing-fit  suddenly 
Bubslded,  and  seizing  Mary  by  the  shoulders,  Kate  whirled 
her  along  the  hall  and  through  the  next  door,  and  into  the 
farthest  recess  of  the  drawing-room. 

"If  you  go  back  to  that  pair  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  I'll  never  speak  to  you  again  I"  she  whispered, 
fiercely. 

And  pushing  Mary  into  the  sleepy-hollow  chair,  she 
threw  herself  upon  her  sister's  knees,  in  order  to  keep  her 
prisoner,  and  broke  into  hysterical  laughter,  with  alternat- 
ing bursts  of  tears  and  a  wasteful  kissing  of  the  startled, 
trembling,  amazed  and  angry  Mary  in  between. 

' '  If  that  doesn't  answer,  nothing  will  I"  she  cried.  "And 
you  may  just  be  as  angry  with  me  as  you  please,  Mary 
mine.  Did  you  think  I  was  angry  with  you  in  there  ?  I 
played  it  off  well,  then.  I'd  no  idea  I  was  the  actress  I 
am.  You  can't  get  up^it's  of  no  use  to  try,"  giving  her  a 
little  shake  and  then  a  hug.  "And  when  you  do,  you  may 
tell  papa  anything  you  choose.    But  I  don't  believe  it  will 


hurt  either  of  them,  and,  I  dare  say,  you  will  be  glad 
enough  to  daaoe  at  the  wedding,  miss. 

**  *Oome,  haste  to  the  wedding! 
Gome,  haste  to  the  wedding  I"* 

sang  the  giddy  girl,  and  springing  up  and  catching  the 
two  sides  of  her  skirts,  she  danced  to  her  reflection  in  the 
long  mirror  such  a  jig  as  nobody  would  ever  have  dreamed 
could  have  profaned  that  Axminster. 

But  just  as  Kate  was  in  the  act  of  this  profanity,  her 
father,  having  ended  his  morning  conference  with  mamma, 
had  passed  into  the  breakfast-room  for  the  paper  he  had^ 
left  there. 

You  may  imagine  that  he  started  back  in  some  hot  sur-' 
prise  at  the  tableau  which  met  his  gaze,  and  that  two  other 
people  started  back  with  equal  suddenness  from  each 
other's  arms,  their  faces  flushing  like  clouds  at  sunrise,  and 
one  of  them  certainly  looking  loveUer  that  minute  than  she 
ever  did  before. 

"  Harry  I"  cried  his  uncle.  "  Laura !  You  don't  mean 
to  say  that  this  has  been  going  on  without  my— ^" 

"Oh,  unde,  uncle  I"  cried  the  girl,  darting  to  the  old 
gentleman's  side,  and  hiding  her  blushes  and  her  over- 
flowing tears,  in  his  breast ;  "  I  am  so  glad  I  lost  it  I  I 
never  should  have  found  Harry  if  I  hadn't  lost  it  1'* 

"  If  you  hadn't  lost  what,  pray  ?" 

"  Oh,  the  money,  you  know,  uncle— my  inheritance,  my 
fortune — ^though  I  shouldn't  ciJl  that  fortune  when  Harry's 
love  is  so  much  greater  fortune." 

"Have  you  gone  mad  ?"  said  the  old  gentleman.  "  What 
sort  of  nonsense  are  you  talking  ?  There's  nothing  the 
matter  with  your  fortune.  Where  the  deuce  did  you  get 
that  idea  ?" 

"Kate,"  began  Harrv,  coming  forward  manfully  to  the 
rescue — "Kate  has  told  us,  and  has  conferred  the  greatest 
blessing  on  us  that " 

"Blessing  be  hanged,  yon  pair  of  idiots  1"  roared  the 
benign  old  gentleman.  "  Kata  I"— and  a  strange  light  was 
dawning  over  his  ruddy  and  rudldier  face.  "I  might  have 
known  as  much.  That  is  what  the  adot  in  the  parlor  means. 
Wait  a  moment" 

And  rdeasing  Laura,  somewhat  to  Harry's  peace  of 
mind,  he  slammed  the  door  behind  hfm.  And  to  Kate,  in 
the  middle  of  her  unrighteous  rites,  suddenly  appeared 
her  father. 

Five  minutes  afterward,  the  door,  that  had  scarcely 
ceased  quivering  fronj  its  slamming  gently  opened,  and  a 
faoe^  over  which  the  curls  were  falling  in  gypsy-like  con- 
fusion, put  itself  In,  followed  by  the  rest  of  a  person,  and 
a  toilet  in  disorder  proper  to  jig-danoecai 

"I  hox>e  you  haven't  been  qaarreling  while  I  have  been 
gone,"  said  Kate,  staadiag  humbly  with  her  hands  folded 
before  her.  "  I  couldn't  get  here  any  sooner,  for  1  had  to 
stop  and  make  papa  finish  my  jig  with  me.  Fancy  I  oh, 
he  has  no  breath  left  in  his  dear  old  body !  I  came  back 
to  teU  you  that  the  Transmigration  Bailway  haox't  gone 
down,  after  all,  or  gone  up,  or  gone  tmder,  or  gone  any- 
where. So  it's  all  a  mistake^  you  see,  about  the  bursting 
of  the  Brown  National  It  was  not  that  bank,  but  another, 
about  which  papa  and  m^wmii  <^ere  talking,  it  seems ; 
they  were  talking  of  the  bank  whereon  the  wild  times 
blow,  drawing  on  their  youth,  you  know,  and  the  bank 
refusing  to  honor  the  draft  And,  by-the-way,  it  was  tho 
Burgess  Brothers,  ship-chandlers,  down  on  Broad  Wharf, 
that  failed,  and  not  your  Burgess  Brothers,  by  any  means, 
Laura.    Your  property  is  aU  right ;  and  papa's  as " 

"  Oh,  Kate,  Kate  1"  cried  Laura. 

"Kate  r'  exclaimed  Harry,  in  stem  dismay. 

But  Laura  had  already  turned,  as  if  to  throw  her  arms 
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Bou^  bright  gTMD  mvMl  bwoh  tho  Wj, 


iboat  him,  tad  ha  had  Bomehow  felt  obliged,  perhapB  bf  I  think  yonll  have  to  make  tho  best  of  iL     If  it  ntHj 
ft  blind  inatinot  that  refnaed  to  let  F>te  muttch  her  from 
him  now,  to  hold  her  doad;  to  the  heart  that  phingod  and 
throbbed  for  her  mke. 

"Tes,"Hud  Kate,  eveetlj,  "that's  bo.     There'a  nothing 
r  happened  to  yata  monej  that  /  know  ;  and  I 


imburraaamant,  I  oan  help  y oa  spend  it,  for  papa  ae^ 
girea  na  half  enoogh.  And  I  think,  too— I  think,"  ortea 
Eat«,  irith  her  ringing  peal  of  langht«r  again,  "that  I 
oaght  to  have  a  handaome  fee  for  making  Han7  HitlstM^ 
an  April  Fool  1" 
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AMONG  THE  MANQEOYEa. 
In  the  tropical  zoDe,  wbererer  the  lefiox  of  the  tide  oe- 
posea  ft  broad  belt  of  allavial  soil,  the  shorea  of  the  sea, 
particolBrly  along  the  estaaries  of  rivara  or  in  the  shallow 
lagoons,  are  geDerall;  found  fringed  with  a  dense  Testa- 
tion of  mangrovefl.  Toi  no  plants  are  more  admirably 
adapted  for  seonring  a  footing  on  the  unstable  brink  of 
Uifl  ocean— none  are  better  formed  to  lead  an  amphibians 
life. 


have  a  plant,  the  seeda  of  which  ware  deatined  to  remain 
fixed  on  an  nnoertain  soil,  close  to  the  parent-plant,  and 
anrej^  this  end  oonld  not  have  been  attained  in  a  more 
baantif  nl  manner  I 

Ab  the  yoong  numgrore  grows  npward,  pendnlooa  roote 
issne  from  the  trunk  and  low  branohea,  and  nltimatelj 
atarike  into  the  mnddy  grannd,  where  they  inoreaae  to  the 
thidkness  of  a  man's  Jeg :  so  that  the  whole  haa  the  appear- 
once  of  a  oomplioated  aeriea  of  iooptf^anil  uobes,  from  fire 
to  ten  feet  high,  st^portlng  the  bo47  of  kbe  aee  iika  ao 


The  growth  of  the§a  lalt-water-lonng  trees  {Bhitophara 
gymnorrhua,  R.  Mangle)  ia  equally  peonliar  and  pictnr- 
eaque.  The  aeeds  germinate  on  the  branehes,  and,  inoieaa- 
hig  to  a  oonsiderable  length,  finally  fall  down  into  the 
mud.  where  they  stick,  wiUi  their  sharp  points  buried,  and 
soon  tik«  root.  The  fruila  of  many  plante  are  fomiahed 
with  wings,  that  the  winds  may  carry  them  far  away  and 
propagate  them  from  land  to  land  ;  othera,  enveloped  in 
hard,  waterproof  sballB,  float  on  the  aurfaoe  of  the  aei,  and 
are  wafted  by  the  cnrrenta  to  distant  ooasta ;  but  here  we 


muiy  artifioial  atakea,  It  may  easily  be  imagined  what 
dense  and  inextricable  thickets,  what  incMnparabla  break- 
watera,  planta  like  tbeoe— through  whoee  maxM  even  the 
light-footed  Indian  can  only  penetrate  by  stepping  from 
root  to  root — are  capable  of  forming. 

Their  inflnenoe  in  promoting  the  growth  cf  land  ia  very 
great,  and  in  ooniae  of  time  they  advance  over  the  shallow 
borders  of  the  ooeon.  Their  matted  roots  stem  the  flow 
of  the  waters,  and,  retaining  the  earthy  particles  that  sink 
to  the  bottom  between  them,  gradually  raise  the  IotsI  of 
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the  nil.  A«  the  new  foimation  progNHes,  thooBondB  of 
saeds  begio  to  garmiiutta  opcoi  its  mnddr  tonndrtion, 
thonaandB  of  cables  deeoABd,  atill  farthei  to  eoiwdidato 
it ;  utd  thns,  foot  b;  foot,  you  after  year,  the  miingn>veB 
cstend  tbeir  empira  and  encroach  npoa  the  ntaritime 
damaibH. 

The  rtionnoiia  deltas  of  maiij  tropioal  riven  porUj 
tJnfr  immenBe  de««dopnieiit  to  the  nnoeasiiig  expaasion 
of  these  littoral  voods  ;  and  their  iuflnenoe  should  by 
no  means  be  overlooked  bj  the  geologist  whoa  desortb- 
ing  the  anoient  and  eternal  strife  betweea  the  ocean  and 
the  land. 

When  the  \ntars  retire  from  tinder  the  tangled  arcades 
of  the  nungroTea,  the  blaok  mnd,  which  forms  the  ooq- 
genial  soil  of  these  plants,  appears  teeming  with  a  bonnd- 
less  Torietf  of  life.  It  abaolatalf  swarms  with  the  lower 
marine  animals,  with  myrinda  of  holothorias,  onnelides, 
sea-nrohinB,  entomostraoa,  pagnri  and  oraba,  whose  often 
brilliantlj  colored  carapaoes  form  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
bloek  ooze  in  which  they  are  aeon  to  orawl  about.  Life 
olings  even  to  the  roots  and  branches  bathed  bythc  ridng 
floods  ;  for  thej  are  fonnd  oorerad  with  mnssels,  bam- 
aoles  and  orateta,  which  thns  have  the  appearance  of 
growing  npon  trees,  and  paas  one-half  of  tiisir  existenco 
under  water,  the  other  in  the  soltrj  atmosphere  of  a  tropi- 
cal shore. 

This  vast  mnltitnda  of  marine  animals  notorally  attracts 
a  great  number  of  strand,  lacustrine  and  se»  birds  ;  for  it 
wonld  be  strange,  indeed,  if  gneets  were  wanting  where 
the  table  is  BO  prodigally  anpplted.  The  mangrove  forests 
thus  afibrd  sport  of  great  variety  to  the  huat<ar  whose  en- 
durance con  face  the  laborious  mode  of  progress  he  must 
adopt. 

The  red  ibis,  the  snow-wbito  egret,  Ots  rosy  spoon- 
bill, the  toll  flamingo,  end,  an  abnndanoe  of  herons  and 
other  waterfowl,  love  to  frequent  the  mangrove  thickets, 
enhancing  by  their  magnificent  plumage  the  beanty  of 
the  scene.  For,  however  repnlaive  may  be  the  awampy 
ground  on  which  -  these  stiange  trees  delight,  yet  their 
bright  gr^en  foliage,  growing  in  radiated  tufts  at  the  ends 
of  the  branohee,  and  frequently  bespangled  with  lorgc^ 
geyly  colored  flowers,  ofibtds  a  moat  pleaaiog  spectacle. 
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Chafteb  Ik 

UOBLE-LOOKIFa    feUow   was    Sol 

Kendriok.    Not  that  Le  was  handsome, 

^  exactly,  but  that  "eveiy  inch  a  man" 

,  seemed  to%e  'written  oil  over  Jus  erect 

i  and  sinewy  frame,  as  well  as  in  the 

''  deep  lines  of   his  bearded  fitoe,  and 

'  the  fire  of  his  keen,  dark  eyes.    And 

'  yet,  as  he  stood  on  -Ute  jutting  yiar, 

witli  the  sleepy  old  New  &igland  town 

behind  him,  and  gazed  moodily  ont  on 

the  harbor,  it  was  clear  that  Sol  was 

gloomier  just  then,  a  good  deal,  than 

the  cloudy  evening  that  was  daAening 

down  about  him.     For  some  minutes 

lie  Imd  preserved  a  grim  and  Belf-absotbed  sitence,  but 

now,  at  last,  be  growled  to  himself  : 

■     "It  isn't  Pattie's  fault    Itcan'tbe,    H  it  had  been,  tho 

old  aristocrat  wonldo't  have  sent  her  away  ;  and  yet,  I 

think  she  ought  not  to  have  gone  without  seeing  me, 

even  to  please  her  father.     Not  one  word,  not  a  good-by 

look,  not  even  a  scratch  of  a  pen  to  tell  me  where  ahe 


was  going,  so  I  conld  follow,  and  all  beoanse  the  <Ai 
rascal  has  heaped  up  more  dollars  than  he  knoirs  what  to 
do  with — w^ile  I  haven't.  Gold,  gold— that's  what's  the 
matter ;  and  I  haven't  mnoh  yet,  that's  a  fact.  Well,  see- 
ing Pattie's  gone  in  such  a  way,  I  might  as  -well  go,  toa 
I  won't  try  wlialing  again  ;  but  if  I  owned  snch  a  ciait 
OS  that,  now,  I'd  go  with  her  somewhere.  Never  saw  such 
a  beooty  in  my  lifa  Tom  Avery  got  her  -wonderfully 
low,  too ;  but  I  wonder  what  bs  Tnnenn  to  do  with  her  ? 
He's  a  strange  fellow." 

"Hullo,  Sol  I"  broke  in  a  deep  and  ringing  woioa^  dose 
beside  him.  "Looking  at  my  boot,  are  you  f  'Well,  what 
do  you  think  of  her  ?" 

"Ib  that  yon.  Tom  T  replied  Sol  "'Wen,  I  think 
she's  ss  trim  a  oiaft  as  ever  floated,  and  I  was  irondeiiog 
how  you  oame  to  get  her  to  cheap." 

"Eaayenongh,"  said  Tom.  "She  was  built  for  a  yacht, 
and  so  big  that  not  a  dozen  men  in  the  ooonty  would  care 
to  mn  her  for  that  Then  she  was  sold  to  TJnole  Sam, 
and  when  the  war  was  over,  he  had  no  tue  for  her.  80 
she  went  at  anction  ;  and,  as  the  merdianta  woaldn't  bid, 
I  got  her  for  a  song.  Uore  foc^  they,  or  dse  they  never 
examined  her." 

"  Why  so  ?"  aaked  Sol. 

"Whyf  Because  she's  as  swift  ss  a  bird,  carries  an 
awful  spread  of  canvas,  andll  take  more  cugo  Uian  any 
other  vessel  I  ever  saw  of  her  size,"  replied  Toio. 

"  Why,  what  does  she  rate  7"  asked  SoL 

"  Only  six  hundred  and  flf^  tons,  and  it's  a  n>j8t«T7  to 
me  how  they  keep  her  down  to  thaL" 

"Wall,  Tom,  but  that  isn't  half  the  mystery  yonr  voy- 
age ia.  Ton  know  your  own  affiuta  as  well  as  any  nun 
need  to,  but  where's  yonr  profit  to  ocma  from  f  Some- 
body said  yon  woe  going  to  carry  a  lot  of  atau  and  such 
thii^  to  China," 

"  And  so  I  sm,"  said  Tom,  "  and  bring  back  snch  a 
cargo  oa  suits  me.  I  didn't  drift  about  that  old  China 
sees  whaling-ground  for  two  years  wifiiont  learning  some- 
thing ;  and  I'm  off  now  within  three  daya,  if  I  oaLO  fix 
two  things," 

"  And  what  ore  they  V  asked  BoL 

"  Well,  firs^  I  want  a  mate— snoh  a  one  as  yon  wonld 
be  if  you  would  go ;  and  Fd  aak  yon,  if  it  wasn't  for 
Pattie  North." 

Never  mind  Pattie  North  I"  ezolaimed  Sol,  with  a 
long  breath,  and  evidently  a  tremendona  efibrt^-"  never 
mind  her.    I'll  go  with  yon." 

Ton'll  go?"  almost  shouted  Tom.  "Then  there's 
only  one  thing  mote." 

"  And  whot's  that  ?"  asked  SoL 

"  Why,  it's  about  ten  thousand  doUan  to  finish  paying 
ir  outfit.    The  men  are  all  engaged  to  go  on  ahares,  like 
a  whaling-voyage,  and  some  of  them  have  pnt  In  a  good 
deal ;  bnt  I  need  about  ten  thousand  mrae." 

"  All  right,"  coolly  teepooded  SoL  "I've  got  that 
muoh,  and  more,  too,  if  it'a  needed.  So  yon  want  it 
to-night  ?" 

Hurrah  r  ahouted  Tom^"-hnmih  for  the  LoiUrer, 
and  hurrah  for  the  cmiHC  1  This  is  Uie  best  thing  yet 
You're  the  man  of  all  the  world  Pd  choose  to  ImA  ne  on 
sndi  a  voyage  as  this.    Bol,  old  fellow,  give  me  yonr 

The  two  men  were  as  near  alike  as  might  be  In  ezteraal 
proportions,  either  of  them  etonding  more  than  aix  4eet  ; 
but  Tom's  brown  hair,  blue  eyes  and  laughing  face  oon- 
tiasted  strongly  with  his  friend's  darker  and  atemer  physi* 
ognomy. 

Come  on,  Sol,"  add  Tom— "come  with  me,  and  bo 
introduced  to  the  men." 
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A  brief  ynXk  brongbt  them  to  the  door  of  a  weather- 
'beaten  tayem,  near  the  docks,  well  known  as  a  sailois' 
rosort ;  and  onoe  inside,  Sol  could  scarcely  sappress  an 
exclamation  of  astonishment. 

The  dingy  old  barroom  was  brilliantly  lighted  np,  and 
seemed  almost  crowded  with  ragged  and  stalwart  forms, 
among  whom  Sol  recognized  some  of  the  best  and  hardiest 
seamen  of  the  port. 

^*  What  I  all  these  ?"  he  whispered  to  Tom« 

•'Yes — ^all  these,"  replied  Tom;  and  thto  he  added,  in 
a  londer  voice  :  "  Now,  men,  I'd  introdace  Sol  Kendrick, 
llie  mate  of  our  ship,  if  most  of  you  didn't  know  him  as 
w^ll  as  I  da" 

This  brief  announcement  was  welcomed  by  a^chorus  of 
Approving  shouts,  which  increased  when  Tom  continued : 

"And,  my  men,  Sol  comes  in  on  the  same  terms  with 
the  rest  of  us.  He  puts  in  the  ten  thousand  we  needed 
to  complete  our  payments." 

"  Is  it  as  much  of  a  mystery  to  them,  Tom,  as  it  is  to 
me  ?"  asked  SoL 

"Every  bit,"  said  Tom,  in  an  undertone;  "and  I 
must  keep  it  so  for  a  whila  In  fact,  part  of  it  is  a  mys- 
tery to  all  of  us,  except  one  man." 

"And  who  is  he  ?"  asked  Sol.  _ 

*<  I'll  tell  yon.  Hullo,  there  he  comes,  now,  the'  old 
pig-tailed  mandarin.     How  are  you.  Ah  Wing  ?" 

The  door  near  them  had  opened  as  Tom  was  speaking, 
and  admitted  the  silent,  gliding  steps  and  the  somewhat 
bowed  figure  of  an  elderly  looking  Chinaman,  almost  the 
only  trace  of  whose  nationality  was  in  his  yellow  face  and 
Tartar  eyes,  for  his  pigtail  was  of  the  shortest,  and  his 
dress  that  of  a  sailor  in  luck. 

"Me  velly  good, "he  replied,  with  a  ghastly  grin  on  his 
wrinkled  face.     "  How  do  ?" 

"All  right  now.  Ah  Wing— Pve  got  my  man,  and  he's 
got  the  money.     We  shall  sail  now  in  short  order.** 

"  Velly  good***  sententiously  replied  Ah  Wing ;  but  Sol 
Kendriok  almost  shuddered  as  he  grasped  theMuq^  odd, 
clammy  hand  that  was  extended  to  him. 

The  man  had  evidently  been  called  together  for  busi- 
ness, and  an  hour  or  so  was  spent  in  signing,  of  articles, 
giring  of  orders  and  the  like  ;  but,  to  Sol's  astonishment 
not  a  question  was  asked  by  any  one  as  to  the  purpose  or 
direction  of  the  proposed  voyage ;  and  nearly  thirty  men, 
thzee  times  the  crew  Sol  could  see  any  use  for,  made  up 
the  Loitarer^s  list 

It  was  a  curious  affiur,  and  Sol  already  began  to  feel  his 
veins  tightening  with  a  burning  interest  that  he  had  nGr7er 
felt  before  at  the  beginning  of  any  venture. 

*'  Tom,"  ha  muttered,  "it  only  needs  a  lady  in  the  case 
to  make  it  out  a  genuine  romance." 

'*  Hush  I  perhaps  there  is,"  whispered  Toul  "  Or, 
rather,  perhaps  there  may  be.     How  about  Pattie  ?" 

Sol  was  silent ;  but  he  noticed  a  strange  flush  rising  on 
his  friend's  faoe»  and  he  had  no  more  to  say  just  then. 

Late,  however,  when  the  assembly  broke  up,  and  Sol 
tamed  his  steps  toward  his  humble  and  lonely  home,  his 
thoughts  began  onoe  more  to  trouble  him,  and  the  ques- 
tion came  back  repeatedly : 

"  How  about  Pattie  ?" 

Wifch  aalow  and  doubtful  motion  he  had  laid  his  hands 
oa  tha  gate,  when  suddenly  a  i^ort  of  shadow  seemed 
to  arise  on  the  other  side  of  it,  and  a  piping  voice  ex- 
claimed: 

"Oh,  Massa  Eendrick,  I'se  so  benry  glad  you  come  I 
Vi  gittin'  skeered,  I  is,  an'  I  wants  to  get  out  ob  dis. 
Bere's  something  Miss  Pattie  tola  me  to  gib  into  your 
own  hands." 

Sol  had  been  almost  startled  at  first,  but  he  had  in- 


stantly recognized  old  Squire  North's  colored  waiter-boy, 
and  he  seized  with  avidity  the  little  white  packet  held  ouS 
to  him,  while  the  bearer  was  made  glad  with  a  bit  of  crisp 
green  paper,  that  caused  him  give  a  whoop  and  turn  a 
somersault  as  he  scurried  away  into  the  darkness. 

Sol  was  inside  the  house  quickly  enough ;  but  it  seemed 
to  him  an  age  before  he  could  strike  a  light 

Even  when  he  had  done  so,  his  strong,  bronzed  fingers 
trembled  as  he  tore  opeq  the  envelope,  and  a  mist  arose 
before  his  eyes  as  he  read. 

It  was  but  a  brief  word  ;  yet  Sol's  heart  botmded  tre* 
mendously  as  he  gathered  in  its  meaning: 

"Oh,  Sol,  Pm  BO  sorry,  Dut,  indeed,  I  cannot  help  myseirT  We' 
are  going  to  Europe,  I  believe,  but  they  make  almost  a  prisoner 
of  mo.  Never  mind,  Sol,  dear,  how  long  it  is ;  111  oome  back  to 
you  some  day,  and  we  must  wait.  Good-by— good-by— they 
are  coming.  You  will  wait  for  me  ?  I  wUl  oome  baok  I  Oh, 
good-by  1  Pattdb." 

Sol  Kendrick  gave  almost  a  groan  of  delight  as  he^ 
pressed  the  little  paper  to  his  heart 

*'  Gome  back !"  he  exclaimed.  "  She  will  come  back  I 
And  so  will  I.  Wait  for  her  ?  A  hundred  years,  if  need 
be.  But  why  not  follow  her  ?  Oh,  if  it  wasn't  for  this 
cruise  of  the  Loiterer  I  And  yet,  I  see — ^that  is  all  right. 
I  ought  not  to  follow  and  give  her  trouble.  I'll  be  better 
able  to  bear  it  if  I'm  only  busy  about  something.  Kow,  I 
don't  care  a  cent  where  Tom  and  his  Chinaman  take  me. 
We  shall  surely  be  home  again  in  due  tima  Oh,  Pattie, 
my  own  little  darling  I  If  I  only  could  see  you,  or  send 
you  word  of  where  I  am  going !  but  then,  as  for  thati  I 
haven't  tha  least  idea  myself.  Good-by,  then,  and  hurrah, 
for  the  LoUarer^B  cruiso  !" 


Chapter  H. 

Jf  8q1  Kendrick;  that  evening,  instead  of  going  to  bed, 
as  he  did,  after  a  whiles  could  have  sunk  right  down 
timoQ^  the  eartii  beneath  him  untQ  he  came  out  on 
tha  oChsr  flsdo,  he  migh^  if  he  had  been  well  aimed,  have 
made  Ida  sppearanoe  in  front  of  a  well-built  and  very  civ- 
ilised-looking house  in  the  English  quarter  of  Hong-Kong, 
that  queer  trading-station  which  has  grown  into  a  city 
more  European  than  Chinese. 

He  could  not  well  have  looked  through  the  closed  blinds, 
however,  nor  heard  the  lively  conversation  that  was  going 
forward  between  a  young  lady  and  her  father.  Neither 
would  it  have  been  right  for  him  to  have  done  so.  i 

The  young  lady  was  of  about  the  middle  size,  almost  a 
brunette  in  style,  but  with  an  unusual  beauty  of  form  and 
face.  The  latter,  too,  was  just  now  lighted  up  with  pleas, 
ure  and  excitement  , 

''  Oh,  father  I"  she  exclaimed,  "  is  it  true  ?  Have  you, 
indeed;  decided  to  go  home  ?  I'm  so  glad  I  But  when 
shall  we  set  out,  and  how  shall  we  go  ?" 

*'  Why,  Elsie,  my  dear,"  replied  the  dignified  and  al- 
most pompous-looking,  old  merchant,  as  he  looked  fondly 
down  into  her  sparkling  eyes,  **  my  old  American  partner, 
Mr.  North,  wrote  me  by  the  last  mail  that  he  had  closed 
up  everything  f<Hr  me  there  very  satisfactorily,  and  meant 
now  to  spend  the  next  Summer  in  Europe.  I  have  nearly 
settled  the  business  here  ;  1  am  as  rich  as  I  have  any  care 
to  be,  and  I'd  like  to  get  back  once  more  to  civilization, 
for  your  sake  ss  well  as  for  my  own." 

<'  But  when  shall  we  go  ?" 

"  I  can't  say  precisely,  but  before  a  great  while.    Pm 
going  in  my  own  ship,  and  shall  take  a  gOQ^  cargo  with 
me.    No  other  passengers,  except,  of  course,  Joe  Brace, 
and  well  have  things  all  our  own  way." 
I     *'I  hate  Joe  Brace  1"  exclaimed  Elsie. 
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"But,  ID7  dear,  joa.  knowl  don't  mnt  jon  to  lute  Joe 
Braoe,  but  qnite  the  oontnry.  What  have  joa  agftinat 
him,  pnj  7  Is  lie  not  jonag  uid  rich  and  good-looking  ? 
And  I'm  Bore  70a  asad  to  like  his  father  tmd  mother," 

*'  Well,  }ree,  I  liked  them  well  encmgli,"  aoid  Elaie,  bat 
with  aoloodjlook  deepening  on  her  &oe  ;  "but  I  h&te 
all  the  men  Pto  aeen  here,  not  ezeepting  the  ofQoial  people. 
Ther're  a  greedf ,  mone; -getting,  unintoTeeting  lot,  all  of 
them.  The  J  don't  aaem  manljr.  Why,  I  beliere  the  man- 
liest fellow  I've  seen  was  the  Yankee  sailor  that  flshed  me 
ttp  ont  of  the  water  the  day  the  £Icc<ra'«  boat  WM  upset 
by  that  miserable  junk." 

"  Well,  yes,  Elsie,  he  was  a  fine  fellow,  and  he  sared 
yoor  life,  it's  true  ;  bat,  then,  70a  know,  a  mere  master 
of  a  whaler— no  gentleman." 

"  Tes,  he  was  a  gentleman,  too,  for  he  blushed  like  a 
girl  when  you  spoka  of  rewarding  him,  and  he  was  thor- 
oughly polike  and  well-bred." 

"Elsie,  my  daughter,  he  saved  yoor  life,  and  I  don't 
Uama  you  fbr  thiokiuf;  well  of  him ;  bat  it  seems  to  me 


ha  did  loeept  oi  a 
yarj  oonaidesftble  i» 
waid,after  all.  When 
I  was  young  I'd  hsTs 
flshed  for  gitla  all 
day  at  the  rate  ha 
WM  paid." 

"  Oh,  yoa  mean 
my  diamond  ri&g  ^ 
Well,  what  elae  oonU 
I  do  ?  And  then, 
what  good  vas  thtl 
to  bim  ?  Ballots  don't 
wear  dismond-rings, 
end,  of  conrae,  ba 
wouldn't  aell  it^" 

"Why not?  That's 
the  best  um  he  oonU 
make  of  it,"  said  her 
father. 

"So  Joe  Brace  said, 
and  the  itran  ger  beard 
him  say  it,  too,  and  I 
saw  his  eyes  flaah  fire 
at  the  inault.  No, 
father,  he  was  a  gen- 
tleman, and  he  would 
not  B^  iL  I  doD't 
oare  if  I  do  aay  it 
right  ont  plainly— I 
want  to  get  back  into 
a  oonnfaT'  where  each 
men  grow.  We've 
read  all  about  the  war 
in  America,  and  there 
muat  be  plenty  of 
auoh  men  among  snoh 
a  people.  I  don't  erea 
care  to  stay  too  long 
ia  Europe." 

"Tor  fear  of  miss- 
ing yoor  man,  or  for 
fear  they'U  aU  be 
gone  ?"  half  -  laugh- 
ingly replied  the  old 
J  gentleman. 
It  waa  clear  enon^ 
that  Elsie  Winwood 
(  OH  nam  ^^^  ^  spoilt  ohjld.  but 

her  pompous  father  had  a  will  of  his  own,  fond  as  he 
was,  and  he  was  now  mora  than  ever  determined  that  Joe 
Braoe,  whoera  ho  might  be,  should  be  their  tellow-tn>T- 
eler,  and  that  other  things,  perhaps,  should  result  in  the 
not  too  lar  distant  future. 

The  oouterenoe  between  father  and  dang^iter  waa  not 
prolonged  much  farther,  and  the  latter  was  soon  left  to 
iter  own  devioea. 

For  a  few  minntea  after  Hr.  ^^nwood'a  departure  Elsie 
sat  in  a  sort  of  brown  study,  but  at  laat  she  sprang  to  ber 
feet,  exclaiming: 

"  Joe  Braoe,  indeed  I  Why,  he  worships  gold  too  much 
ever  to  worship  any  woman.  There  mast  be  men  in  the 
world  somewhere,  and  if  I  oan't  find  a  full-grown  man, 
heart  and  sonl,  I  won't  put  up  with  half  a  one.  I  don't 
propose  to  divide  any  man's  afieotionB  with  his  pooketbook. 
When  it  begins  that  way  the  pooketbook  is  sure  to  win  in 
the  long  ran,  and  be  sole  master. " 

Elsie's  face,  as  she  saw  it  in  the  tall  mirror  by  the  win- 
dow, was  wealing  an  nnnauolly  deep  eolor  oa  she  ep<Ae> 
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anc)  Bhe  ended  her  aoIQoqnr  with  a  hout;  fliof  nVrvrj, 
Iialf-mookiiig,  laiu^ter. 

Meautiiiw  the  old  merehmt  had  climbed  into  a  neat 
looking;,  Engliah-tDtde  bronftham  that  ma  waiting  at  the 
door,  and  been  whiried  awaT'  to  Us  ooanting-hoiu& 

A  dingy  old  aflUr  it  waa,  bnt  tliere  were  few  aigna  of 
anything  like  "going  out  of  biuinesB"  abont  it,  for,  al- 


Uioiigh  the  faded  lign  of  "  Winwood,  Braoe  &  Co."  waa 
ao  aoon  to  give  place  to  soma  other,  ererything  abont  the 
oonoarn  beapoke  the  most  battling  Botivi^. 

"Ah,  Braee,  mj  boj,  is  that  700  ?  Wall,  what'a  the 
sewB  f  asked  Mr.  Winwood  of  a  apmoe,  dapper-looking, 
oleek-fsoed  joong  gentleman,  who  aat  oa  a  high  stool  in 
the  ofBee,  as  if  waiting  his  arrival. 


i  naiMBB  oansi.— "iBOuim  aaa,  at  no  oaau  DiariMoi,  hotikbd,  lui  aum  AMOvtm  naat  rasr,  thb  i.o«->ini>r,  inrr- 
Moma  roBU  op  nur-i-DouH  raoAa,  oa  itAur  nurs  CBtn,  osownsn  wns  im."—  a  rui  U. 
ToL  X.  Ho,  1-4 
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■  Good  n«w:^  gfxA  netn,  sir  I"  biiskfy  retarnAd  Bnoa. 
"The  QiJde»  Jii-^iir^hM  bees  sigiulsil  a1  tbe  month  o. 
the  riv^r,  and  aholi  be  np  on  the  tide.  All  aafe^  sir,  snd 
we  couldn't  ask  b  better  ahip  to  sail  home  in." 

"  That's  a  fact,"  said  the  old  gentlemsn  ;  "  but  there's 
uo  bnrty,  yoa  know.  I  meoa  to  make  this  the  best  c«rgo 
I  ever  pnt  on  boiud,  and  we  mnst  take  oar  time  to  it." 

"All  right,  air,"  replied  Brace;  "aUrigUt  Wemnstn't 
lose  sight  of  the  profit  and  loea  aoooiinL  I  Qerer  mean  to 
be  any  poorer  than  I  am  now,  not  if  I  know  myself." 

"  Ton'll  do — 7on'll  do  I"  cbackled  tha  old  gentleman. 
"  And  TOO  mnst  try  and  oirtmge  some  other  things  before 
the  voyage  is  over." 

"  Trast  me  for  that,  sir ;  I  know  what  I'm  abont,"  re- 
plied Brooe,  with  a  most  self-confident  smirk.  "  I  think 
I  understand  some  things  as  well  se  others  All  I  want  ia 
opportnnity.     LesTe  the  rest  to  me." 

"  Well,  my  boy,  yon  have  my  good  wishes,"  said  Mr. 
Winwood  ;  "and  I'm  half  inclined  to  believe  yon  are 
right  abont  it." 

"  Right  ?    Of  conrse  I  nm.    And  now  let's  go  to  boai- 


Chifteb  m. 

^HE  Loilerrr  must  have  been,  in- 
deed, very  nearly  ready  for  sea  at 
A  the  time  nheseonred  her  "mate"; 
[or  on  the  morning  of  the  fonrth  day 
thereafter  she  sailed  gracefolly  ont 
at  the  harbor,  and  turned  her  sharp 
prow  toward  the  open  sea,  leaving 
t>ehind  her  a  community  half-crazed 
irith  cariosity  as  to  what  great  secret 
Df   commercial  adventure   lay  con- 
jealed     under     the    simple,    "  For 
Canton,  China,  and  a  market,"  that    appeared  os  the 
coatom-boTUte  books. 

As  for  those  on  board,  whatever  their  donbta  or  desires, 
they  ss  yet  said  very  little  about  them,  nor  was  it  nntil 
the  shore  was  fading  behind  them  into  a  dim,  cloady  bonk 
on  the  horizon,  that  Captain  Tom  Avery  mustered  oil 
hands  forward,  and  thus  addressed  them,  after  a  few  pre- 
liroiBMy  remarks  oompUmentary  to  the  ship  and  her  crew  : 
"And  now,  boys,  yon  needn't  think  I'd  have  fitted  out 
tttuik  a  craft  aa  this,  and  triple  manned  her  in  this  way, 
nnlfiss  there  was  some  good  reason  for  it." 

"Truat  yon  for  that  1"  shouted  one  of  the  men.  "Wo 
betieve  it." 

"I  know  you  do,"  continued  Tom;  "but  now  there's 
cue  thing  more  I  want  to  say.  I  believe  this  voyage  of 
ours  will  pay,  and  pay  beavy,  and  be  a  short  one  for  the 
distance  ;  but  it  may  be  as  chook-f  uU  of  danger  as  an  egg 
ia  of  meat ;  and  if  there's  any  man  here  don't  like  that,  I 
want  him  to  say  to  now,  so  we  can  take  this  chance  of 
sending  him  home  by  the  first  inbound  vessel  we  Hpeak." 
"Yoa  told  ne  all  that  before,"  said  one  of  the  man. 
"  Scarcely  any  one  on  us  believed  tham  guns  and  tbings 
was  put  on  board  for  mercbaodise." 
"  Why  not  ?"  asked  Tom. 

"Wall,"  replied  the  sailor,  " thar  may  be  too  many  for 
thesizeof  the  ship,  and  then  they  waa  brought  in  one  lot; 
but  titer  ain't  enough  of  them  for  cargo.  We  kind  o' 
reckoned  as  bow  we  might  hove  a  chance  to  use  'em." 

"Well,  then,  I  can  promise  you  that  if  we  do,  it  will 
be  only  in  self-defense,  and  all  according  to  law,  and  I'm 
glad  not  a  man  of  yon  colls  out  to  bo  sent  asbor&  So, 
now  we  are  all  at  sea,  and  the  secret  can't  leak  out,  I'll  tell 
you  this  much  :  we're  bound  ou  a  wrecki«is  voyage,  and 
Ve've  got  a  dead  sure  tbiug." 


Arouaing  hurrah  greeted  tliis  aanonnoement,  ao  entirel/ 
in  accord  with  the  adventurooc  and  romutia  spirit  of  aea- 
laring  man  ;  buk  not  a  tew  of  them  grumbled  to  on*  au- 
otfier: 

"He  might  have  told  ns  mots  about  the  place  he's 
bound  for  ;"  and  others  had  replied  : 

"Quesa  the  oaptoin  knows  what  he's  about  That  oil 
Cbinee  of  his  ain't  any  sort  of  a  fool,  now,  I  tell  ye." 

And  now  the  Loiterer  was  made  to  show  forth  the  re- 
markable qualities  of  her  model  and  make  to  tbe  very 
uttermost.  With  so  strong  a  crew  there  was  no  need  ol 
any  waste,  and  every  pnfl  of  wud  was  made  to  tell,  and 
every  available  inch  of  canvas  was  kept  aloft 

Even  in  gales  thatwonld  have  threatened  destruction  to 
lighter  spars,  a ' '  spread  "  waa  maintained  that  would  have 
been  dangerous  enough  for  any  craft  less  stanch  and  sea- 
worthy. 

Over  the  tossing  waters,  Uke  some  huge,  wide-winged 
bird,  and  ever,  as  the  swift  vessel  dashed  onward,  the  en- 
thosiastio  expectations  of  her  ofHceia  and  crew  grew  daily 
mme  confident  and  exulting. 

Tom  Avery  and  Sol  Eendriok  were  inseparable,  when 
sot  divided  by  the  necessilies  of  duty  ;  and  the  second 
and  third  mates  were  prime  seamen,  whom  they  had  no 
fear  of  trusting  with  any  matters  pertaining  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  ship. 

The  latter  was  all  tbe  more  easily  handled  becauae  of 
her  Echoonei  rig,  and  a  more  comfortable  croft  to  sail  in 
it  would  have  been  hard  to  find. 

They  had  already  been  some  weeks  at  sea,  when,  dbe 
morning  as  the  two  friends  met  just  after  the  second  mnte 
bad  relieved  Sol  of  bis  watch  on  deck,  Tom  said  to  tbe 
latter: 

"£ol,  my  boj,  we've  maile  the  most  wonderful  time  on 
record.  At  this  rate  we  shall  be  on  oar  working  ground  a 
good  half  sooner  than  I'd  any  idea  of.  It  wouldn't  do  & 
bit  of  hurt  to  overhaul  our  cargo  and  make  sure  it's,  ia 
good  condition," 

"I  don't  see  how  much  of  it  could  have  been  damaged," 
said  Sol ;  "  bat  we  might  as  well  take  a  lock  at  the  diving- 
geur.  A  little  airing  would  do  that  no  harm.  Old  Ab 
'Wing  has  got  over  Ida  eca-sicknesa  at  laat,  and  it  wouldn't 
be  a  had  idea  to  give  him  anything  to  do.  I  never  saw  & 
man  so  long  in  getting  on  his  aea-lega ;  and  yet,  all  the 
while,  he  insists  on  telling  yon  it's  'velly  good.'  He's  a 
curious  old  fellow." 

"He's  all  of  that,"  said  Tom  ;  "and,  it  he  does  get  sea* 
sick,  Fve  very  little  fear  of  his  ever  getting  homeaick." 

"  Ab  t— why  not  ?"  asked  SoL 

"I  fancy,"  replied  Tom,  "that  he  would  rather  not 
show  bis  ngly  mug  to  any  Imperial  Mandarin.  The  way 
I  got  him  was  in  aaviag  his  life  by  hiding  him  on  board 
my  ship  when  the  Emperor's  'braves'  were  after  him.  I 
don't  know  what  he  did,  or  what  he  didn't  do,  but  I'm 
pretty  sure  they  meant  to  chop  his  rusty  old  hsad  oS  if 
they  caught  him.  It  may  have  been  some  political  aflair, 
for  he  was  a  man  of  conaequenoe.  At  all  events,  be  seems 
to  know  tbe  Ohineae  coast  better  than  any  other  man  I 
ever  aow,  as  well  as  all  the  adjacent  seas  and  islands.  Ha 
Isughs  outright  at  some  of  oar  charts,  I  cau  tell  yon." 

"I  fancy  some  of  them  are  a  bttle  to  leeward  of  cor- 
rect," said  Bol,  "and  that  roaj  account  for  the  fact  that 
so  many  of  our  merchant  vessels  don't  get  home.  There's 
a  terribly  long  list  of  them  that  were  never  heard  of  after 
they  left  port" 

"There  may  beothw  isosous  besides  bad  maps,  or  even 
tornadoes  or  sunken  locks,"  gravely  responded  the  young 
coptain. 

What  do  ytmmean  ?"  oiked  Sol, 
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,  '  «  What  do  I  mean  ?"  said  Tom.  *'  Why,  I  mean  that 
there  are  great  patches  of  these  Eastern  seas  that  onght  to 
1ae  colored  blood-red  on  the  charts.  Were  yon  ever  canght 
in  the  Malay  Archipelago  ?" 

''No,  never,"  said  Sol;  "and,  what's  more,  I  don't 
;want  to  be." 

.  *  <  Don't  yon  be  too  snre  abont  that, "  said  Tom.  ' '  Some 
of  those  little  gronx>s  of  islands  have  a  good  deal  abont 
them  that's  interesting." 

"I  understand  yon,"  said  Sol.  "You  mean,  as  every- 
body knows,  that  they  swarm  with  the  worst  pirates  the 
world  ever  saw,  and  yet  that  we  are  going  right  in  among 
them." 

"Well,  maybe  so,"  calmly  replied  the  captai*'  ;  "bnt 
if  it  were  so,  would  you  hesitate  about  it  ?" 

"In  a  common  merchant-ship,*  yes,  I  would,"  said  Sol, 
"for  I  don't  want  my  throat  cut ;  but  in  such  a  swift  con- 
cern as  this,  with  such  a  crew,i  and  armed  as,  I  suppose, 
we  shall  be,  the  danger  seems  pretty  much  gone." 

"  Don't  you  believe  that !"  exclaimed  Tom.  "  We'll  be 
safer  than  almost  any  other  craft,  except  a  man-of-war  ; 
but  we'll  be  in  awful  danger,  nevertheless,  and  whatever 
we  do  will  have  to  be  done  like  lightning." 

"Are  they  so  numerous  as  that  ?" 

''Yes,  and  thus  our  errand  is  a  peculiar  one.  Even 
European  armed  vessels  would  stop  us,  and  the  Chinese 
Government  craft,  too,  if  they  ran  down  so  far.  I'm  about 
sure  that  any  British  gunboat  would  interfere  promptly 
enough.  None  of  our  men  have  had  a  chance  to  let  out 
anything,  however,  and  I  guess  we  are  safe  on  that  score  ; 
only  we  must  keep  on  fall  sail,  and  not  let  any  one  over- 
haul us  after  we  get  into  those  seas.  We  might  be  ar- 
rested for  pirates  ourselves." 

From  that  time  forward  there  were  curious  scenes  to  be 
witnessed  on  board  the  Loiterer.  Every  day  the  secret 
recesses  of  the  hold  were  called  upon  to  yield  up  some 
fresh  treasure  of  odd,  uncouth-looking  machinery,  or 
some  warlike  munition  of  cannon  and  small-arms,  on 
which  the  busy  crew  employed  their  spare  time,  putting 
each  and  all  into  the  best  possible  condition  for  the  work 
ahead. 

Nor  was  there  among  them  all  a  more  industrious, 
thoughtful,  enthusiastic  workman  than  the  taciturn, 
gloomy-faced  old  refugee  Chinaman,  for  Ah  Wing  com- 
plained no  more  of  sea-sickness. 


Chapter  IV. 

Not  many  days'  sail  above  the  more  defined  limits  of 
what  is  known  as  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  really  part 
of  the  same  formation,  there  is  a  low-lying  cluster  of 
wooded  islands.  None  of  them  are  large,  and  some  are 
quite  small,  but,  covered  as  they  are  with  luxuriant  trop- 
ical vegetation,  and  smiling  with  perpetual  Summer,  they 
seem  made  for  the  very  abode  and  home  of  peace,  security 
and  happy  indolence. 

It  is  a  most  deceptive  appearance,  for  amid  the  difficult 
and  dangerous  navigation  of  the  sarrounding  seas  gathers 
the  destructive  might  of  the  cyclone — that  storm  of  un- 
equaled  terror.  On  the  islands  themselves  arise  the  half- 
rained  temples  of  a  dark  and  cruel  idolatry  ;  around  the 
deserted  shrines  of  a  faith  only  more  barbarous  than  their 
own  gather  the  treacherous,  pitiless  representatives  of  a 
race  to  whom  piracy,  pillage  and  wanton  massacre  are  but 
pleasant  recreations  ;  while  in  and  out  of  the  narrow  and 
tortuous  channels  between  the  rocky  shores  glide  the 
slightly  built  but  swift-sailing  proas,  that  have  been  for 
generations  the  nightmares  of  the  India  and  China  trade. 
On  the  rocky  reefs,  moreover,  bleach  and  rot  the  timbers 


of  many  a  gallant  ship,  and  whiten  the  scattered  bones  of 
their  crews  and  passengers. 

An  awful  place  for  civilized  men  to  visit  of  their  own 
accord,  and  yet,  one  sunny  afternoon,  as  the  shadows  of 
the  islands  were  beginning  to  stretch  themselves  further 
and  farther  toward  the  east,  a  cloudy  white  speck  on  the 
horizon  grew  rapidly  larger  and  lairger,  until  it  took  the 
shape  of  the  broad  sails  of  a  schooner  of  more  than  usual 
size,  and  swept  swiftly  on,  as  if  toward  some  well-known 
harbor. 

Not  another  sail  was  in  sight,  and  the  schooner  kept  on 
her  course,  as  if  steered  by  a  pilot  to  whom  every  land- 
mark and  channel  were  perfectly  familiar.  And  such  was, 
indeed,  the  case,  for  by  the  side  of  two  tall,  powerfully 
built  men  who  stood  on  the  schooner's  deck,  an  elderly, 
cunning-faced  Chinaman,  in  sailor's  dress,  was  evidently 
aiding  them  to  steer  their  craft,  while  they  exhibited  the 
utmost  confidence  in  his  knowledge  and  skilL 

It  was  a  singular  affair,  that  schooner.  Not  a  man-of- 
war,  very  clearly,  and  yet  a  heavy,  wide-mouthed  brbnze 
cannon,  of  the  American  navy  pattern,  was  mounted  on  a 
pivot  forward,  while  either  broadside,  whose  light  but 
strong  bulwarks  were  pierced  to  match,  was  defended  by 
three  smaller  guns,  of  a  most  serviceable  appearance.  The 
oddest  feature  of  all  was,  however,  thati  the  after-cabin, 
which  rose  Qome  four  feet  above  the  deck,  seemed  to  have 
been  turned  into  a  species  of  citadel. 

Just  now  every  port  was  closed,  and  all  the  guns  run  in  ; 
but  the  schooner  had,  nevertheless,  a  very  decided  look  of 
being  "  cleared  for  action,"  while  she  seemed  remarkably 
well  supplied  with  men. 

"Tom,"  said  one  of  the  men,  "we're  within  a  mile  of 
shore,  and  that's  an  ugly-looking  reef  off  there  to  win'ard. 
Does  Ah  Wing  say  keep  on  ?  I  don't  understand  his 
pigeon-English  half  the  time." 

"Light  on!  Light  on  I"  exclaimed  the  Chinaman. 
"You'll  see  pletty  soon." 

Orders  were  now  given,  however,  and  sail  after  sail 
came  in  with  marvelous  celerity,  until  the  headlong  course 
of  the  vessel  was  reduced  to  a  very  moderate  progression, 
and  the  man  at  the  lead  called  out  his  soundings  as  they 
glided  forward. 

"Pretty  shoal  water,  Sol,"  said  Tom.  "I'm  glad  we're 
light,  and  that  the  Loiterer  needs  so  little  water  to  float 
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"  Five  fathoms,  Tom  I  We're  running  in  pretty  dose 
for  such  a  neighborhood." 

Ah  Wing  now  chattered  rapidly  in  a  kind  of  "  chop- 
chop  "  that  only  Tom  could  understand,  and  the  latter 
shouted  to  a  group  of  expectant  seamen  forward: 

"  Have  the  buoy  dear,  and  stand  ready  to  heave  the 
grapnel !" 

The  schooner  was  now  barely  drifting,  with  a  slow,  even 
motion,  and  Ah  Wing  was  leaning  over  the  side.  Sud- 
denly the  latter  lifted  an  arm,  and  Tom  shouted : 

"  Heave !  sharp,  now  !" 

And  then  there  was  a  slight  plash  in  the  water,  and  as 
the  Xoi^er  glided  on,  a  small  white-painted  cask  rose  and 
fell  on  the  lazy  waves  in  her  wake,  and  just  as  the  sun  was 
setting,  her  sails  were  again  hoisted  to  catdi  the  fast- 
increasing  breeze,  and  she  sped  away  to  seaward. 

"We  might  .almost  as  well  have  remained  now,"  said 
Sol. 

"  Not  quite,"  replied  Tom.  "We  don't  care  to  anchor 
there  all  night,  and  we  could  do  very  little  before  morn- 
ing. Ha !  what's  that  ?  It's  a  proa,  as  I'm  alive  I  Well, 
we'll  lead  that  fellow  a  jolly  race,  and  itil  be  queer  if  we 
can't  throw  him  adrift  in  the  dark.  We  mustn't  use  our 
guns,  if  we  oan  help  it." 
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"No,  indoed,"  Htid  Sol,  "  anleu  we  iradt  everj  pirate 
in  the  iaUnds  aboat  our  eue." 

Whatever  taappened  on  boaid  the  Loitav  that  ahort, 
tropical  nigh^  at  all  eventa  the  fint  t^*  ol  the  riaing  son 
tiie  oezt  d^j  found  her  aeotmlj  nnohored  doH  to  the 


apot  where  the  bnof  had  been  nnohored  the  previona 
morning. 

Not  only  waa  the  schooner  anehored,  stem  and  Btero, 
serosa  the  drift  of  a  y&tf  obriona  onrrent,  bnt  two  other 
light  anohora,  fore  and  aft,  had  been  ouned  ont  in  boota 
iw  aver  two  hundred  yards  to  leeward.  The  oablee  of 
these  had  b^en  hanled  taut,  and  these  agtun  bad  been 
joined  by  a  strong  hawser  within  flftj  feet  of  the  ship. 

All  this  had  been  done  before  daylight,  and  now,  one 
after  another  in  qnioksncoesaion,  neatly  a  bnndred  tightly 
ooopered  casks  were  toaaed  overboard,  and  arranged,  Atb 
deep,  end  for  end,  along  the  hawser,  while  the  rapidity 
with  which  planks  and  timben  were  laid  on  these,  so  as  to 
form  a  strong  and  buoyant  raft,  showed  how  completdy 
every  preparation  had  been  nude  beforehand. 

On  this  float,  ronnd  which  the  schooner's  boats  were 
plying,  there  now  appeared  a  strange  agglomeration  of 
machinery,  and  any  person  initiated  in  submarine  craft 
wonld  have  aaid  at  once,  "  There  are  divers  at  work." 

Trae  enongh,  for  when  the  light  increased,  and  the 
wares  saheided,  the  men  in  the  boats  could  see  that  the 
raft  had  been  arranged  immediately  over  a  moss  of  water- 
logged fragmeuta  on  the  bottom,  that  still  bore  some  mde 
zesemblanoe  to  the  sunken  hnll  of  a  large  ship. 

Ah  Wing  had  been  wonderfnlly  acourate  I 

TSen  like  the  crew  of  the  Loiterer  toil  with  terrible  energy 
whan  there  is  danger  to  spur  and  gold  for  reward,  and  the 
diving  machinery  worked  to  jjerfection; 

One  after  anotiier  went  down,  sxploied  till  he  was  tired, 
and  came  up  ^ain ;  bnt  before  the  sun  waa  two  honra 
high,  a  stalwart  diver,  who  had  just  regained  the  raft, 
shouted,  as  his  nnoonth  helmet  was  nnbiaced  ; 

"Tom— Tom,  my  boy— hurrah  1  I've  got  it  1" 

"  Got  what  f  exolaiined  half-a-dozen  voioes. 

"  Slow  and  oarefnl,  now,  on  that  windlass  I"  was  the  re- 

"y.  "looHseeintwominttltM.'* 


It  was  not  so  e«sy  to  be  prudent,  bnt  Tom  and  Sol 
steadied  the  haate  of  their  umu,  and  Uie  time  ■enwuxl  long 
enough,  although  the  wsl^t  on  the  onne  waA  none  of  the 
lightest 

"I  freed  it  of  the  timbera,  and  thsn's  no  danger  of 
losing  it,"  said  Sol ;  and  just  then  the  bamsoled,  maty 
outline  of  a  amall  iron-bound  box  oame  slowly  to  the  sur- 
!  face  of  the  water. 

"Steady,  now— awing  her  in  I"  shouted  Tom,  and  in  a 
I  moment  more  the  box  was  on  the  raft 

"Them'a  no  doubt  of  what's  in  it,"  said  Sol  ;  "bat  I 
mova  we  open  it  right  here,  to  enoourage  the  man." 

"AH  right,"  aaid  the  captain  ;  and  all  the  straigth  of 
the  oaaket  was  a  triSa  against  the  brawny  txtam  (bat  plied 
aledge  and  lever  on  its  taatening^ 

"Dollaral — Mezicaii  dollars!"  shonted  Tom  Avery, 
"How's  that,  Ah  Wing  r' 

"  Vellygood — vdly  good,"  ooolly  replied  tho  Ohinamaa. 
"Gold  better." 

There  needed  now  no  further  atimnlaa,  for  S(d  had 
found  the  tteasure  ctoreiaom  of  the  old  Indioman,  and  box 
after  box  waa  broui^t  surging  up,  and  oorelnlly  transferred 
to  the  deck  of  the  Xottcrsr. 

It  had  been  more  than  one  genetation  aiooe  the  nnder- 
wiitera  of  London  had  paid  tiia  loaaea  on  that  foiigotteD 
wreck ;  but  Chineae  tradition  and  ofBdal  reoord  bad  kept 
the  aeoet  of  her  fata  inoomparably  better. 

No(»i  came,  and  still  the  diT«n  diaappeared  and  aeozohed 
and  came  up  again,  though  now  it  seemed  as  if  Quax  priue 
were  aeady  if  not  quite  csliaaBted,  while  more  than  one 
soqiidoDS-looking  craft  began  to  appear  hxM  and  then  in 
tliA  offlng. 

"Tbia  won't  do,"  said  Tom.  "The  men  are  all  gettaDR 
dead  beat,  and  we  shall  have  a  hometa'  neat  about  onr 
ears  if  we  wait  an  hour  longtff.  I  wonder  they're  not 
upon  ns  before  this.  Hollo  1  what's  that  f  Sol,  juBt 
look  at  that  olond  I  Hurrah,  men !  Tnmble  the  ma- 
chinery into  the  boata  I  All  hands  on  board  1  Quick, 
now  !" 

Tom  Avery  had  cmised  in  those  seaa  before,  but  hia  pre- 
oautions  were  taken  none  too  soon.    Even  with  ao  strong 


crew,  wearied  as  th«y  were,  by  the  time  the  anohoifcweW 
p  the  heavens  above  were  blank  with  the  presage  of  the 


imiDg  lempesb 

There  waa  no  time  to  beat  to  seaward  t<a  room.   To 
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ftnohoT  -vixen  theif  were  mmld  be  sore  deatrnotion,  and 
Dlready  the  Iialf-sTitiken  leeb  to  eastward  and  westward 
were  white  with  braakere. 

Tom  Avery  atood  on  the  deck  of  the  LoUerer  as  ahe  once 
more  began  to  more  through  the  water,  leaTing  bebiiid 
her  the  still  fost-anohored  raft,  and  his  faoe  was  dork  with 
anziaty,  when  the  stealthy,  step  of  Ah  Wing  oame  gliding 
to  his  aide,  and  a  few  brief  words  of  terribly  "broken 


line  did  SfA  Eendriok  ateer  tbegraoefnl  model  of  the  now 
treasore-laden  Bohooner.  Deep  enough,  aa  it  is  almost  aare 
to  be  in  sooh  loosUtiea,  bat  who  knew  where  they  were 
going? 

Not  they,  indeed ;  bat  perbaps  Ah  Ving  did ;  for  lem 
than  a  mile,  and  just  as  -the  fltat  gnat  of  the  hnrrioane 
came  howling  throogh  the  riggii^,  brongbt  them  to  a 
bend  in  the  coast,  oalaide  of  which  a  tall,  rocky,  forest- 


China  "  again  brongbt  the  light  of  hope  to  the  eyee  of  the 
yonng  eaptain. 

Still,  it  required  pinok  and  seamanahip  eren  to  oomply 
with  the  advice  of  the  old  Ohinaman,  and  the  sailors  of  the 
Loiterer  needed  all  their  confidence  in  their  commAndar  to 
obe7  hifl  orders. 

Not  half  a  mile  from  shore  thewatere  boiled  and  snrged 
above  the  long,  low  reef,  and  right  in  behind  the  foaming 


oorered  ialet  dmt  in  behind  it  a  wnt  ol  b(^,  or  lagoon.  61 
moderate  size^  bnt  wherein  no  "rollers"  from  the  open 
sea  oonid  oome,  and  from  which  the  rery  islet  itedt  would 
keep^ff  the  fnry  of  the  storm. 

All  tbia  both  Tom  and  Sol  oonld  see  at  a  glanoe,  as  the; 
heard  the  rattle  of  the  anchor-chaina,  and  the  LoUifrer 
swnngioandtotbewind  Maateaa  in  any  harbor  ;  lint  tho 
thonght  alao  came  to  them  both  : 
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"  Wlial:  a  rat-trap  for  the  Malays  to  oatch  ns  in,  il  they 
only  knew  we  were  here  I  We  could  acarcely  work  onr 
way  out  again,  and  our  txeasore  wonld  only  have  been 
gathered  for  the  piratesL" 

"I  wiah,"  said  Sol— "I  wish  I  knew  what  old  Ah  Wing 
WB8  grinning  at." 

The  Chinaman  evidently  overheard  him,  for  all  hie 
wrinkles  promptly  sabsided  to  their  naual  ugliness  ;  but 
Tom  replied  : 

*'I  think  we  can  all  grin  over  the  result  of  our  day's 
work.  Just  hark  to  the  howling  of  that  gale,  and  see  the 
breakers  out  yonder  I  We  were  not  five  minutes  too  soon 
in  getting  in  here."  


Chapteb  v. 

Lies  many  of  the  sudden  storms  of  that  latitude,  that 
which  had  interrupted  the  wrecking  was  but  a  bri^  one, 
or,  what  is  more  likely,  they  were  only  in  the  very  edge  of 
its  course,  for.  before  morning  the  wind  began  to  lull  and 
even  the  sea  to  subside. 

The  men  had  rested  well,  and  were  ready,  with  the  first 
return  of  light,  for  the  orders  which  indicated  a  prompt^ 
effort  to  bring  the  Loiterer  out  of  her  very  safe^  but  still 
very  perilous,  berth. 

It  was  reasonably  sure  that  no  proa  could  as  jet  have 
entered  the  narrow  passage  behind  the  reef ;  bui^  even  as 
the  schooner  herself,  witi^  only  her  light  dnok  spread* 
began  to  feel  her  way  along  the  channel,  the  ears  of  her 
crew  were  saluted  by  a  sound  that  sent  a  thzHl  to  their 
very  hearts. 

"  Could  that  be  a  gnn  ?"  said  SoL 
*'  Ay ;  and  there's  another,*'  answered  one  of  the  sailors. 
*'  Some  craft*s  in  tronble  out  yonder.     Tain't  so  very  far 
ofl^  neither." 

On  went  the  LoUerer,  and  clearer  and  more  clear  rang 
out  the  signals  of  distress,  if  such  they  were.  The  gale 
hod  sunk  to  merely  a  stiff  breeze,  and  the  whole  heavens 
had  a  *'  cleoring-up "  sort  of  look ;  but  now,  at  last,  the 
crew  of  the  schooner  were  able  to  "  understand  the  situ- 
ation." 

Less  than  a  mUe  away,  in  a  direct  line,  but  further  by 
the  course  they  would  themselves  be  forced  to  take,  they 
could  see  the  dismasted  hull  of  a  huge  and  evidently 
heavily  laden  ship,  helplessly  drifting  Onward  toward  the 
surf -crowned  reef ;  while  around  her,  at  no  great  distance, 
hovered,  like  hawks  around  their  prey,  the  low-built, 
swift-moving  forms  of  half  a  dozen  proas,  or  Malay  pirate 
craft,  crowded  with  men,  and  obviously  only  in  doubt  as 
to  the  best  and  safest  moment  for  closing  in. 

It  was  not  as  signals  of  distress,  in  that  region  where  no 
friendly  ears  oouid  hear,  but  in  a  mournfully  feeble  and 
desperate  effort  at  self-defense,  that  the  crew  of  the  doomed 
merchantman  were  trying  to  employ  their  few  and  badly 
aimed  guns. 

*'  Hurrah,  men  V*  shouted  Tom  Avery.  "  AH  hands  clear 
the  decks  for  action  I  We  must  go  to  help  that  fellow. 
We've  got  to  fight,  anyhow,  and  we  might  as  well  wade 
tight  in." 

The  shout  which  answered  him  told  how  little  urging 
Lis  gallant  sailors  needed ;  and,  as  the  schooner's  way  was 
quickened  through  the  narrow  channel  behind  the  reef, 
every  man  who  could  be  spared  from  the  rigging  was  busied 
with  the  guns,  or  in  getting  out  the  small-arms,  of  which 
Ll^ter  there  was  a  superabundance. 

The  schooner*s  presence  was  evidently  known  to  the 
f  irfites,  but  it  was  not  so  likely  that  they  were  aware  of 
hc!r  powers  for  mischief,  since  they  scarcely  paid  her 
movements  the  least  attention.  They  had  one  prize  sure, 
ond  were  determined  to  stick  by  that  for  the  present 


Scarcely  had  the  Loiterer  deared  the  point  of  the  reef 
and  tnmed  her  head  to  seaward,  before  the  luckless  mer- 
chantman rose  slowly  on  a  long,  driving  wave  that  bore 
her  forward  mightily  toward  the  shore ;  but  that  left  her. 
as  it  receded,  firmly  wedged  between  a  pair  of  oatIyin|^ 
rocks,  from  which  no  human  power  could  liberate  her. 

A  chorus  of  savage  yells  and  cries  arose  from  the 
swarming  decks  of  the  proas,  and  with  one  accord  they 
dashed  forward  toward  their  victim.  But  the  Loiter^  was 
nearer  now,  and  still  she  showed  no  signs  of  flight,  to  thd 
unmixed  astonishment  of  the  Malays. 

And  then  there  came  a  sharp  flash  and  a  pnff  of  whito 
smoke,  and,  as  the  booming  report  of  a  heavy  gun  came 
over  the  tossing  water,  a  well-aimed  shell  struck  the  main- 
mast of  the  nearest  pvoa,  bursting  as  it  struck,  and  scatter- 
ing death  and  destruction  over  the  crowded  deck. 

At  that  moment  there  had  been  an  anxious  assemblago 
on  the  deck  of  the  merchantman.  She  was  apparentlj 
weak-handed,  as  if  she  had  lost  a  part  of  her  force  in  the 
storm,  or  by  the  swivel-gnms  of  the  proas,  but  all  who  were 
left  were  gathered  like  those  who  have  lost  all  hope,  and 
await  their  coming  doom. 

*'  That  schooner  is  a  very  large  ono  for  a  Malay  pirate 
crafty"  said  a  weather-beaten  man,  who  seemed  to  be  the 
officer  in  oommand.  *'  I  never  heard  of  anything  like  it. 
Did  you,  Mr.  Winwood  f ' 

"It  makes  no  difference,"  sadly  replied  the  dignified, 
elderly  gentleman  addressed  ;  *'  even  the  proas  would  be  a 
thousand  times  too  much  for  us.  The  world  will  never 
so  much  as  know  where  the  Oolden  Empire  was  wrecked. 
Oh,  Elsie  I  my  danghter—my  darling  !  If  only  you  could 
be  saved  1" 

"Father  I"  suddenly  exclaimed  the  beautiful  girl  to- 
ward whom  the  old  man  turned  his  streaming  eyes — 
**  oh,  father,  I  don't  believe  it's  a  pirate  I  There  l^see 
there  r 

And  even  as  she  spoke  there  canie  the  flash,  the  burst- 
ing shell,  and  the  boomiug  report  of  the  Loiterer'a  pivot- 
gun. 

Less-  thim  twenty  men,  all  told ;  these,  if  the  savages 
had  boarded  the  wreck  at  once,  could  not  have  kept 
their  gpround  three  minutes ;  but  again  and  again  ihp  pivot- 
gun  spoke  on^pd,  although  not  all  the  shots  went  homo 
to  sny  -pwqfme^ihA  Malays  were  evidently  puzzled,  and 
'hung  ba<&  Then,  as  the  beautiful  schooner  -  swept  in 
among  them,  the  broadside-guns  came  in  play,  and  tho 
Loiterer  hove-to  within  spei^ng  distance  of  the  Golden 
Empire,  while  the  proas,  for  a  moment,  scattered  in  all 
directions,  as  if  in  dread  of  what  might  be  coming. 

"Have  yon  a  boat?"  shouted  a  voice  from  tho 
schooner. 

"  Not  one  left,"  was  the  reply;  but  in  marvelously  short 
order  two  well-manned  whale-boats  were  dashing  through 
the  water,  and  the  survivors  of  the  Golden  Empire  needed 
no  urgring  to  hasten  their  departure. 

Old  Mr.  Winwood  himself  handed  his  daughter  over  the 
side,  nor  did  he  guess  the  cause  of  her  sharp  exdamation 
as  she  almost  fell  into  the  arms  of  a  tall,  blue-eyed, 
bearded  seaman,  who  seemed  to  be  in  command  of  their 
rescuers. 

"  I  am  glad  to  meet  yon  again,"  said  Elsie,  under  her 
breath.    ".This  is  the  second  time." 

There  was  little  time  to  spare,  however,  for  the  pirates 
were  again  drawing  nearer,  as  if  stung  to  action  by  the 
apparent  escape  of  their  prey. 

On  board  the  Loiterer,  Elsie  and  her  father,  and  eveii 
Joe  Brace,  were  in  the  cabin  ;  but  not  yet  were  they  safe. 
In  vain  the  guns  were  plied  with  the  energy  of  desimira 
while  the  swift  schooner  dartad  tbroueh  the  water. 
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Tlie  proas  were  as  light-heeled  as  heraelf,  and  seyeral 
more  had  arriyed.  What  was  it  that  two  of  them  were 
sinking,  torn  almost  to  fragments  by  the  bnisting  shells  ? 
The  gthers  were  closing  np,  with  an  evident  knowledge 
that  their  only  prospect  was  in  "  boarding  "  at  onoe^ 

••  Get  her  before  the  wind,  Sol !"  shouted  Tom  Avery. 
"  Give  them  both  sides  at  once.  There  now,  all  hands  to 
the  cabin,  and  let  them  come  on.  We'll  show  them  a  thing 
they  never  saw  before." 

No  sooner  said  than  done ;  and  as  the  yelling  and  tri- 
umphant savages  poured  over  the  low  bulwarks,  it  was 
upon  a  deserted  deck,  whose  fast-closed  hatches  seemed  to 
xQock  their  greed  for  blood.  In  vain  they  swarmed  in  a 
still  denser  throng.  For  a  moment  they  were  completely 
mystified,  but  only  for  a  moment ;  for  then  half-a-dozen 
"window-portholes  in  the  side  of  the  cabin  toward  the  deck 
\7ere  thrown  suddenly  open,  as  many  wide-mouthed  how- 
itzers, filled  to  the  muzzle  with  grape  and  canister,  were 

thrust  venomously  forth,  and  then 

"  It*s  a  perfect  slaughter-pen,  Sol,"  said  Tom  Avery. 
**  Yes,  Tom,  it's  awful,"  said  Sol.  "  Let's  give  them  an- 
other, for  they're  climbing  on  the  deck  of  the  cabin." 

The  proas  had  not  been  grappled  to  the  schooner,  and 
were  now  drifting  somewhat  astern,  while  the  dense  moss 
over  the  cabin  were  powerless  for  harm,  and  not  a  live 
pirate  remained  on  the  deck  forward,  although  there  were 
plenty  of  daad  ones. 

"Now,  boys  r  shouted  Captain  Avery,  "follow  me! 
Charge  I" 

Not  only  the  crew  of  ihe' Loiterer,  but  of  the  Golden  Em- 
pire as  well,  dashed  out  upon  the  deck  with  their  brave 
young  leader,  and  once  again  the  pirates  were  over- 
matched. They  fought  like  tigers,  but  breach-loading 
carbines  and  revolvers  were  too  much  for  their  antiquated 
firelocks,  and  after  a  desperate  attempt  to  come  to  close 
quarters,  the  remnant  cast  themselves  overboard,  prefer- 
ring the  chance  of  being  picked  up  by  the  proas  to  that  of 
facing  the  leaden  rain  from  the  angry  white  men. 

It  was  swift  work,  and  then  the  big  guns  cams  in  play 
ngain,  and  yet  another  proa  disappeared  beneath  the 
AVAves,  while  the  remaunder  spread  their  wide  lateen  sails, 
and  betook  themselves  to  swift  flight  among  the  narrow 
channels  of  the  islands. 

^'Well,  Captain  Avery,"  reported  the  third  mate,  when 
there  was  time  for  a  brief  inspection,  *' there's  two  of  our 
boys  killed,  and  five  wounded — ^none  of  'em  very  bad ;  and 
there's  one  of  the  Golden  Empire^s  men  gone  under,  and 
uigh  half  of  'em's  hurt,  more  or  less." 

Just  then  Mr.  Winwood  and  Captain  Graves,  of  the 
Golden  Empire,  came  up  to  tender  their  gratitude  to  their 
brave  rescuer,  and  Elsie  Winwood  was  on  her  father's  arm ; 
but  Tom  Avery  cut  them  short  with  : 

"Not  a  word,  please  ;  we  really  have  no  time  for  it  Our 
craft  is  light,  and  you  must  tell  us  what  you  care  most 
for  on  board  the  Golden  Empire,  We  can't  take  all,  but 
we'll  load  to  the  hatches,  provided  you're  willing  to  go 
Id  a  Yankee  port.  We  can't  change  our  voyage^  you 
know." 

"Oerteinly  not,"  said  Captain  Graves,  '*and  Captain 
Avery  is  right  I  see  he  has  put  about,  and  is  headed  for 
the  wreck.  The  pirates  won't  come  back  in  a  hurry,  but 
they  win  surely  come,  sooner  or  later.  You  and  I,  Mr. 
TVinwood,  must  take  that  matter  in  hand.  Leave  Miss 
Elaie  to  tell  Captain  Avery  how  grateful  we  are." 

*  Well,"  said  Mr.  Winwood,  "he  is  only  too  good 
nid  kind,  and  I  don't  know  what  to  say,    Elsie,  my 

dear " 

"  Oh,  father,"  said  Elsie,  "  Captain  Avery  is  an  old  friend 
of  mine.     Don't  you  remember  him  ?" 


*'  Old  friend  ?"  exclaimed  her  fathei^  with  a  puzzled  look. 
"I  don't  exactly  comprehend — ^Elsie " 

"  Why,  &ther,  Captain  Avery  is  the  very  man  who  saved 
my  life  before  in  Hong  Kong  harbor ;  and  he  has  nci  sold 
my  ring,  for  he's  wearing  it  now." 

"It's  wonderful  I"  exclaimed  Mr.  Winwood,  mqr©  and 
more  dumbfounded.  "  Elsie,  my  dear,  I  think  I'll  go  and 
attend  to  the  cargo.  Captain  Avery,  I— well,  I'll  tell  you 
by-and-by  what  I  think  of  you. " 

Nevertheless,  the  homewiurd  .voyage  was  nearly  half  com- 
pleted by  the  now  heaivily  laden  Loiterer  before  even  Elsie 
or  her  father  succeeded  in  telling  Tom  Averj  just  wh&t 
they  thought  of  hinu 

As  for  Sol  Eendriok,  his  venture  in  the  Loiterer  had 
caused  his  poor  ten  thousand  dollars  to  multiply  remark- 
ably, but  it  had  brought  him  other  help  as  welL  When 
Pattie  North  and  her  father  came  home  in  the  Fall  to  meet 
the  Winwoods,  and  attend  the  wedding  of  Elsie  and  Tom 
Avery,  Elsie  said  to  Pattie : 

"Tom's  got  a  friend  I  must  make  you  acquainted  with. 
Just  the  most  splendid,  bravest,  best  fellow,  next  to  my 
Tom,  in  all  the  world.  You  really  must  know  him — Sol 
Kendrick."  ^ 

"  Oh,  Elsie  !"  exclaimed  Pattie  ;  "  my  Sol  1" 

"  Your  Sol  ?  Is  that  so  ?  WeU,  we're  the  luckiest  pair 
of  girls  I  Haven't  you  seen  him  yet  ?  Well,  he's  coming 
here  to-night  with  Tom.  Won't  it  be  fun  to  have  him 
find  you  here !" 

And  Sol  did  find  her  there,  and  her  father  had  nothing 
more  to  say  against  "old  Win  wood's  hero,"  especially 
considering  the  success  of  the  Loiterer's  "Strange  Cnuse.'* 


THEI  MASTIFF  ELM-TREE. 

About  a  mile  dne  west  from  the  residence  of  David  H. 
Shaffer,  the  celebrated  naturalist  of  Cincinnati, Ohio,  in  the 
village  of  Mount  Lookout  (First  Ward,  Cincinnati,  Ohio). 
is  seen  this  remarkable  elm-tree,  towering  above  all  the 
other  trees  of  the  surrounding  forest.  It  represents  a 
huge  mastiff,  with  its  front  looking  toward  the  Astro- 
nomical Observatory,  and  overlooking  the  village.  The 
artist  has  not  drawn  on  his  imagination  in  making  this 
sketch,  but  has  delineated  it  as  represented  en  page  52. 
Beyond  are  -the  misty  outlines  of  East  Walnut  Hills. 


TEAYELING  U  THE  EAST. 

To  TRAVEL  with  comfort  or  advantage,  a  man  must  con- 
form to  the  practice  of  the  country.  In  the  first  place, 
he  ought  to  adopt  the  Eastern  garb,  both  for  its  greater 
convenience  and  for  health's  sake. 

Considerable  danger  arises  from  traveling  during  the 
keat  of  the  day  and  not  having  the  body,  and  especially 
the  head,  sufficiently  covered.  The  horses  and  mules 
cannot  travel  at  a  rapid  pace ;  the  body  is  not  kept  in 
sufficient  motion  to  excite  perspiration,  and  the  skin  be- 
comes dry  and  burning  hot,  tho  pulse  full  and  quick,  and 
fever  is  very  apt  to  supervene. 

The  body  ought  to  be  covered  with  as  much  additional 
clothing  as  in  the  coldest  weather,  and  the  head  envel- 
oped in  shawls,  in  order  to  keep  up  a  constant  moisture 
on  the  skin. 

Tight-fitting  European  garments,  moreover,  with  their 
straps,  and  buttons,  and  braces,  are  sore  incumbrances  in 
a  country  where  men  sit  down  on  the  lap  of  mother  earth, 
wilii  their  heels  tucked  under  them,  and  where  they  lie 
down  to  sleep  at  night  without  undressing.  The  thick 
folds  of  the  turban  are  likewiso  invaluable  as  a  protection 
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■gafnat  Ifae  direct  Ta.jm  of  the  san,  not  to  mention  that 
they  often  Bave  the  ixitwwTj  stranger  from  a  broken  pate. 
Botli  the  onter  and  inner  doom  of  the  honsea  in  many 
towns,  pattioalarlj  Jra^isalem,  are  so  low  that  newoomen 
from  Fiankistan  freqnently  give  themselvea  Tiolent  blows 
on  the  head  in  th^r  forgetfnlnasa  of  the  naoearit^  of 
atooping. 

Again,  the  Orientals  have,  from  the  lemoteat  time^  bean 
a  wayfaring  people  ;  traveling  is  their  ednoation,  their 
•denoe,  and  they  have  deduced 
from  it  the  art  of  dispendng  with 
maa;  things — an  art  which  th« 
EoTopean  ttranger  among  them 
will  find  it  mnoh  to  hia  advantage 
to  stady.  Their  baggage  is  oon- 
trived  in  the  simpleat  and  most 
portable  form.  That  of  a  man 
who  wishes  to  be  oompletaly  pro- 
vided, oonsista  of  a  oarpet,  a  mat- 
tress, a  blanlcet,  two  sanoepans, 
with  lids  fitting  one  into  the  other ; 
two  diaheo,  two  plates,  cmd  a 
eoffoe-pot,  all  of  oopper,  well 
tinned ;  p,  small  wooden  box  for 
aalt  and  pepper;  six  oc^to-onps, 
witbont  handles,  in  a  leather  box  ; 
a  ronnd  leather  table,  which  he 
BDspends  from  the  eaddle  of  his 
hone  —  it  has  a  mnning  -  string 
ronnd  the  edge,  "bj  which  it  can 
be  eonverted  into  a  \mj  service- 
able bag  ;  small  leather  bottles  or 
bags  for  oS,  melted  bntter,  water, 
and  brandr  (if  the  traveler  be  a 
Ghristiau),  a  pipe,  a  tinder-box,  a 
eoooannt  cnp,  some  rice,  dried 
raifline,  dates,  Cypnu  cheese,  and, 
above    all,    totwoco    and     coffea- 


beniea,  with  a  roaater  and  a 
wooden  mortar,  witb  >  long 
handle  of  a  peculiar  aha^N^  to 
poond  and  tritnnt«  tha  coffee 
into  an  impalpable  powder. 
It  is  astonishing  what  affect 
'i  the  amallest  portion  of  the 
F  strong  ooffee  made  by  the 
r  Araba  has ;  no  greater  stim- 
^  nine  is  required  in  the  longest 
and  moat  aidooua  joiuiteja. 
It  is  univeraU  throughout  the 
East,  but  more  used  by  tbe 
Aiabfl  of  the  desert  than  bj 
anjr  other  daas;  Hhej  will 
often  go  without  food  ftv 
tweotj-four  hours,  if  they  can 
bnt  have  recoune  to  the  little 
dram  of  ooffbe,  whioh,  from 
the  amall  compass  in  which 
they  earry  the  apparatus,  and 
the  readineos  with  which  it  is 
tnade,  ihej  can  always  boiii- 
msnd.  Its  strengthening  utd 
exhilarmting  effsots  far  exceed 
thoae  it  is  poerible  for  a  dnun 
of  spirita  to  have  on  persMu 
who  indulge  in  slrong  liquors. 
To  the  above  list  a  tent  may 
be  added,  or  not,  as  oireian- 
Btanees  may  require.  In  tha 
region  of  Lebanon,  one  may  always  ao  adjust  his  move- 
ments as  to  flad  shelter  for  the  night  in  a  village  or  in 
a  kh&n ;  bnt  a  man  is  certainly  more  independent  who 
oarries  his  honse  about  with  him,  and  under  its  oorer  be 
is  at  leaat  safe  from  the  bedfellows  that  murder  sleep 
within  the  walls  of  almost  overy  fixed  habitation. 

Among  the  articles  most  useful  in  an  encampment,  and 
which  are  not  proonrable  in  Europe,  the  Turkish  portable 
lantern  mnat  not  be  forgotten.     It  gives  a  most  agreeable 
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light,  is  oonvflnient  to  carrj  from  tant  to  t«iit,  or  ia  the. 
stieeta  at  night,  and  would  afterward  sarra  as  a  Terr  or- 
namental lie^t  ica  vaj  small  space  in  a  dwelling-honm. 


BALD  KNOB  AND  THE  ONLY  LAKE  IN 
VIRGINL^. 

TwDiTT  yeMi  ago  a  irdl-gradea,  well-ltept  atage-road 
oonneotad  the  Snlphnr  Springs  in  Montgomery  Oonnty 
frith  the  erer-IamonB  Greenbrier  White  Snlphor  Springs 
of  West  Virginia.     Orar  this  highway  hundreds  of  tourists 
in  qneat  of  the 
cool  shades  and 
snlphur  one 
waters    of     the 


conveyed  by  a 
regular  line  of 
Btages  throogh 
Boeoea  of  beauty 
and  grandeur 
nnexoelled  by 
any  which  the 
historio  State  of 
Virginia  oaa 
elsewh^    prea- 

Forty  miles 
from  the  White 
Sniphnr,  and  on 
the  sloping  sum- 
mits of  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  these 
stages,  as  they 
whirled  out  of 
the  dense  ionA 
from  the  north, 
osme    Htiddenly 

beanbifiil  lake 
nestling  under 
de  shadow  of 
•'Bald  Knob." 

That  Virginia, 
whioh  is  so  ut- 
terly destitute  of 
isolated  bodies 
of  water,  shoiitd 
have  this  siugle 
inatanoe  of  a 
lake  whioh  she 
can  really  call 
her  own,  without 

the    ohums     of 

another  State,  is  not  lesa  ourious  than  that  this  one 
should  be  located  as  it  is,  away  up  four  thousand  feet 
above  aea-lerel.  Uoimtain  Lake  nestles  oomposadly  in 
between  ita  mighty  barriers,  finding  the  only  outlet  for 
its  mters  on  the  north,  where  a  depression  in  the  ridge 
permits  the  pverflow  from  two  square  miles  of  surface  to 
plunge  with  a  rairid  deaoent  into  the  valley  bdow.  The 
forest  extends  down  to  the  water's  edge,  where  the  laurel 
nod  rhododendron  reflect  their  plumed  foliage  in  the 
placid  Uu.  Clear  as  crystal  and  cold  as  a  mormtain 
spring,  the  sHvary  sheet  of  water  seems  to  Ut  into  ita  bed 
as  though  it  bad  serer  known  another  reoting-plaoe. 
For  a  long  period  of  yean  the  lake  remained  in  a  wild 


and  deaolate  condition.  Giant  trees  protruded  above  the 
level  of  the  water,  their  leafless  branches  a  perch  for  the 
haloyon  and  the  Mgle,  Salt  Poad,  as  it  was  called,  pxo- 
sentad  but  a  sorry  aspect,  and  had  tew  attractions  for  tho 
venturesome  lover  of  natural  soenery.  The  location  on 
the' highway,  the  rich  qualities  of  the  soil,  and  the  many 
pointa  of  interest  in  the  immediata  neighborhood,  indnoed 
a  company  ol  gentlemen,  some  twenty-&ve  years  ago,  to 
put  up  a  small  hotd  at  the  soathem  end  of  the  lake,  and 
to  ofier  the  aooommodationa  of  a  mountain  tavern  and 
whatever  attractions  the  woods  and  streams  in  the  vloinity 
possessed  for  those  who  might  be  iodooed  to  stop  over  on 
their  way  to  and 
from  the  more 
oelebrated  wa- 
'  i  n  g-  places. 


The 


indue 


menta  for  stop- 
ping over  wesB 
not  sufficiently 
great  to  tempt 
any  very  large 
number  of  trav- 
elers, and  the 
en  t  er  p  rise 
proved  »  eom- 
plete  tailnre. 

Not  long  after 
this  the  prop- 
erty was  turned 
over  to  some 
prominent  Vir- 
ginians, who 
built  a  la^e 
hotel,  erected 
bowling  alleys 
and  stakes, 
deared  up  oon- 
sidarable  land, 
and  with  some 
attempt  at  im- 
proving the  ap- 
pearanoe  of  the 
lake  and  ita  snr- 
ronndingB,made 
qnite  a  pretty 
and  desirable 
place  of  resort. 
Salt.  Pond 
reached,  in  a 
short  time,  the 
meridian  of  its 
glory;  the  stages 
left  their  daily 

TTLS  BTOHY  CM»  ^°^  "^  gUeSts  at_ 

the  house,  and' 
the  place  assumed  that  air  so  peonliar  to  all  the  fashion- 
able watering-places  of  Vii^inia,  when  the  war  of  tho 
Rebellion  put  a  sudden  chaok  to  ita  career. 

The  deoerted  house  gave  shelter  to  a  wandering  band 
of  outlaws,  who,  in  turn,  made  way  for  the  home  gnard, 
between  whom  and  the  desperadoes  many  a  bloody  strag- 
gle ensued.  It  was  along  the  old  road  Uiat  Genial  Uo- 
Gook,  after  his  raid  into  this  part  of  the  country,  beat  a 
hasty  retreat  to  West  Virginia,  with  the  enemy  behind 
him  in  hot  pursuit,  and  to-day  there  lies  buried  in  the  un- 
known depths  of  Uie  lake— at  least,  bo  goes  the  report— a 
fabulous  quantity  of  stores  and  ammonition,  which  the 
retreating  anny  abandoned. 
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After  the  dose  of  the  war  the  hotel  stood  for  aereral  years 
finrroandcd  by  that  appearance  of  desolation  in  which  it 
V88  left  by  the  coutending  armies.  T?ith  an  energy  and 
skill  which  has  accomplished  some  of  the  greatest  feats  of 
engineering  in  onr  land»  the  present  owner  of  this  historic 
spot  insiitated  a  series  of  reforms  which  soon  transformed 
the  hoose  and  place  to  a  condition  which  before  it  had 
never  known,  i^e  water  in  the  lake  was  raised  several 
feet  by  means  of  an  artificial  dam  in  the  ontlet,  roads 
were  oat,  ont-buildings  went  np,  and  stables,  bowliog- 
aileys  and  a  billiard-room  rose  from  the  mins  of  those 
bnraei  during  the  war.  The  name  Salt  Pond,  with  its 
historical  and  traditional  associations,  was  discarded,  and 
the  more  elegant  and  expressive  title  of  Mountain  Lake 
iormnlly  adopted. 

The  most  expeditious  way  of  reaching  the  lake  is  by 
stage  from  Christiansbnrg,  distant  only  about  two  dozen 
miles.  The  first  town  through  which  the  road  passes 
ofter  leaving  the  railroad  is  Blacksburg.  The  stop  for 
dinner  is  made  at  Newport,  a  typical  Virginia  town,  situ- 
ated in  the  bottom  of  the  de^>e8t  volley  that  its  original 
Gettlers  could  possibly  find.  A  few  minutes  will  suffice  to 
inspect  this  ancient  and  venerable  burgh  of  a  single  street, 
io  catch  flying  notes  of  some  animated  discussion  going 
on  at  the  store,  where  the  chances  are  that  yon  will  be 
immediately  waited  upon  by  a  committee,  and  requested 
to  deliver  a  political  oration  at  the  approaching  mass-meet- 
ing, and  then  to  peep  in  at  the  old  carding-mill,  whose 
immense  wheel  and  noisy  clapper  furnish  almost  the  only 
evidence  of  vifcEdity  in  the  town. 

To  go  to  Mountain  Lake  and  not  explore  one  of  the 
caves  on  Sinking  Greek  would  be  as  unpardonable  as  to 
spend  a  month  in  Plymouth  and  not  stand  on  that  sole 
remaining  fragment  of  the  '*  stem  and  rock-bound  coast" 
sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Pilgrims.  Of  these  caves — 
three  in  number — one  has  been  explpred  to  the  depth  of 
over  two  miles,  and  some  partially  successful  attempts 
have  been  made  to  follow  out  its  numberless  ramifloa- 
tions,  with  their  gorgeous  galleries  rich  in  artistic  col- 
umns and  fantastic  stalactitic  formations.  The  caves  are 
regarded  with  superstitious  dread  by  the  natives  of  the  sur- 
rounding mountains,  their  mysterious  depths  being  sel- 
dom penetrated,  save  by  the  stranger;  and  no  wonder 
tliat  some  fantastic  stories  regarding  them  should  be  cur- 
rent, since  they  were  once  the  retreat  for  a  company  of 
silent  and  busy  laborers.  Magnesium  wire,  ignited  in 
the  great  dome  of  the  principal  one,  lights  up  the  remains 
of  fourteen  vats,  or  hoppers,  in  various  stages  of  decay, 
and  here  in  this  subterranean  laboratory  the  soil  of  the 
cave  was  leached  in  the  process  of  extracting  from  it  the 
nitre  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder  for  the 
Confederates  during  the  war.  The  entrance  to  this  sub- 
terranean cavern  is  on  the  hillside,  a  few  yards  from 
Sinking  Greek — a  short  distance  from  where  its  waters 
are  lost  in  the  earth. 

The  exploration  of  the  cave  is  as  much  as  one  cares  to 
essay  in  one  day.  And  taking  this  as  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  curiosities  which  you  are  likely  to  meet  with  under- 
ground, you  will  be  better  repaid  by  leaving  the  others 
iinvisited  and  joining  a  company  of  ladies  arrayed  in 
bloomer  costume,  and  gentlemen  in  knee-boots  and  blue 
shirts^  who  are  going  to  the  Cascade. 

Of  all  the  picturesque  spots  around  the  mountain  home, 
there  is  none  to  compare  in  grandeur  with  this.  The  fall 
is  accessible  only  on  foot,  by  a  path  which  leads  from  the 
road  for  a  distance  of  half  a  mile,  crossing  and  recrossing 
the  creek  on  temporary  foot-bridges  consisting  of  felled 
trees,  and  terminating  in  a  long  flight  of  rude  steps 
formed  of  flat  stones,  the  descent  of  which  brings  one  to 


the  bottom  of  a  deep  amphi<^heatre,  worn  oat  by  the 
action  of  the  tonent  through  countless  agea  Over  a 
shelving  ledge  at  one  end  of  this  cavernous  basin,  Xjittle 
Stony  Creek  pours  its  waters  with  a  noise  of  thonder, 
sending  up,  as  it  plunges  into  the  surging  poel  below,  a 
cloud  of  spray  which  envelops  the  descending  ooluniii  in 
a  misty  shroud. 

From  the  Cascade  a  *' blaze  "  leads  for,  it  may  be,  two 
miles  to  an  open  oak  and  chestnnt  portion  of  the  forest. 
Here  and  there  an  auger-hole  in  a  great  boati  poliahed  by 
the  deer  in  their  attempts  to  get  at  the  salt^  mazlcs  the 
location  of  a  *Mick";and  a  few  yards  away,  np  iix  the 
branches  of  an  oak,  is  a  rude  seat,  where,  night  and  morn- 
ing, a  lonely  hunter  strains  his  ear  to  catch  the  Bonnd  of 
the  gentle  footfalls  of  his  victim.    If  yon  creep  softly 
here  yon  may  surprise  a  flock  of  wild  turkeys  scndding 
away  down  the  slope,  until  the  slow  flapping  of  tlieir 
wings  gives  notice  that,  unless  one  has  been  detained  to 
digest  a  load  of  double  "  b's,*'  you  may  as  well  cease  to 
reflect  further  on  the  habits  of  the  American  turkey  and 
his  sudden  and  unceremonious  manner  of  leave- toJdng. 
On  a  little  further,  and  a  surprise  is  in  store.     Withont 
any  indication  of  a  valley  being  near,  the  land   comes 
suddenly  to  an  end.    In  the  dark  a  man  would  step  OTer 
a  perpendicular  precipice  four  hundred  feet  high,  there 
being  absolutely  nothing  to  give  warning  that  the  level 
ground  on  which  he  walks  is  the  brink  of  such  a  terrible 
abyss.   These  are  Barney's  Bocks,  and  unfortunately  have 
no  other  romance  connected  with  them  than    that  one 
Barney,  charmed  by  the  giddy  height,  chose  n  spot  in 
their  immediate  vicinity  for  tiie  location  of  his  cabin  ; 
and  though  man  and  hut  have  both  passed  away  this 
many  a  year,  the  place  still  bears  his  nama     No  one  can 
leave  this  fascinating  spot  before  having  rolled  over  the 
edge  a  stone  and  counting  the  seconds,  one,  two,  three, 
four,  five,  six,  ere  it  is  dashed  to  powder  on  the  rocks  below. 
The  few  settlers,  better  known  as  "  Yahos,"  whose  rude 
cabins  are  scattered  at  rare  intervals,  through  this  wild 
region,  are  as  low  in  the  social  scale  as  any  class  of  beings 
of  their  race  in  existence.     Nothing  short  of  a  personal 
history  of  each  individual  would  convey  an  adequate  ide» 
of  the  varieties  of  character  which  one  occasionally  en- 
counters creeping  noiselessly  through  the  woods  in  search 
of  game,  or  of  some  one's  chickens,  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  enly  trait  common  to  all  is  an  utter  lack  of  thrift.  Im- 
provident as  cannibals,  these  semi -barbarous,  untutored 
backwoodsmen  manage  to  live  on  a  hand-to-mouth  sys- 
tem which  in  time  of  scarcity  of  game  is  exceedingly  pie- 
carious.    The  women,  barefooted  and  careless  of  their 
personal  appearance,  are  distinguished  from  the  stemec 
sex  only  ^yy  the  short  and  tattered  garments  which  they 
wear,  for  in  other  respects  their  habits  aro  strongly  maa^ 
culine.     Tobacco-chewing  is  regarded  as  an  accomplish- 
ment rather  than  as  a  repulsive  vice ;  the  use  of  language 
coarse  and  vulgar  in  the  extreme  is  tolerated  by  their 
cede  of  etiquette,  exhibiting  either  a  woeful  ignorance  or 
a  hopeless  state  of  immorality. 

Thanks  to  the  indefatigable  energy  of  the  lady  of  the 
manor,  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  these  people  are 
becoming  rapidly  improved  ;  but,  on  the  principle  that 
*'it  is  hard  to  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks,"  the  labor  oi 
reform  is  directed  not  so  much  against  the  adults — ^for 
they  can  grow  no  worse,  at  all  events,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  their  condition  can  be  much  bettered — as  to  the 
improvement  of  their  children,  who  are  taught  the  art  of 
sewing,  together  with  various  other  useful  aocoaapliah- 
ments,  and  a  Sunday-school  is  held  for  their  benefit  in 
one  of  the  hotels,  whioh,  in  rain  ot  shine,  the  children 
come  from  miles  around  to  attend. 


''AS    WOMAN'S  love:* 
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The  Summer  passes  before  yon  are  aware  of  it  in  the 
moantains,  and  yon  are  fortunate  if  you  can  so  allot 
yoar  time  as  to  have  an  opportunity  of  spending  a  few 
creeks  on  a  tonr  of  inspection  from  one  plaoe  of  resort  to 
another.  The  Greenbrier,  Montgomery,  New  Kiver, 
White,  and  a  dozen  other  "Springs**  of  notoriety,  will 


afford  an  abundance  of  entertainment  'to  those  fond  of 
trayel  and  recreation ;  or  should  your  taste  for  **  rough- 
ing it "  lead  you  to  the  woods,  you  will  find  more  than 
one  hunter's  cabin  at  your  disposal,  where  you  are  not 
likely  to  be  molested  by  visitors,  unless  it  be  in  the  shape 
of  an  occasional  flea. 


THE  BONNIE   BRIG   O'  BALGOWNIE. 


Oh,  brightly  shone  the  snnbeams. 
With  many  a  dancing  ray, 

On  the  swiftly  rushing  river. 
That  ran  into  the  bay, 

At  the  bonnie  brig  o'  Balgownie, 
That  happy  Summer  day. 

And  lightly  rang  our  laughter, 
Besounding  far  and  wide ; 

"While  we  filled  our  arms  with  flowers. 
Bright  blooming  at  the  eido 

Of  the  bonnie  brig  o*  Balgownie, 
As  we  floated  down  the  tide. 

Our  boat  moved  down  the  river 
"With  its  fair  and  happy  crew. 
Who,  laui;hing,  sploshed  the  water 

Their  oars  went  rippling  through- 
Ne'er  could  the  brig  o*  ^algownie 
A  bonnier  picture  view. 

Till,  wearying  of  our  boating — 

A  merry  band  were  we— 
Along  the  beach  we  wandered 

Where  the  Don  flows  madly  free. 
Beneath  the  brig  o'  Balgownie, 

Down  to  the  dancing  sea. 
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To  some  of  us  the  sunshine 

Was  changed  to  brightest  gold; 

And  we  wondered  while  we  listened/ 
How  oft,  in  days  of  old, 

The  staid  old  brig  o'  Batgownie 
Had  heard  the  story  told. 

"We  would  not  ma^  how  swiftly 
The  happy  moments  sped; 

But  by  the  beaoh  we  lingered 
Till  the  Summer  sunlight  fled. 

And  behind  the  brig  o'  Balgownie 
The  moon  oame  up  lastead. 

Then  homdward  by  the  river 
We  -wandered  as  before; 

Each  sighing,  'mid  our  singing. 
That  these  happy  days  were  o'er» 

And  the  bonnie  brig  o'  Balgownie 
Might  hear  our  son^s  no  more. 

"For  Autumn  suns  shine  coldly. 

And  past  is  Summer's  zay; 
The  bluebells,  too,  are  withered. 

Our  friends  are  tax  away— 
So  the  bonnie  brig  o**  Balgownie 

Stands  silent,  cold  and  gray. 


"AS    WOMAN'S    LOVE. 
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It  was  snowing  hard  when  Birdie  Allen  ran  in  to  see  me 
that  afternooiL  I  was  sitting  all  alone  over  the  wood  fire ; 
and  of  all  hnman  beings  walking  the  length  and  breadth  of 
tlio  world  that  minute,  Birdie  was  the  one  Td  have  hidden 
away  from  most  gladly  if  I  conld.  Her  little,  qniok,  'firm 
Bbep  in  the  ludl  sent  angry  shivers  throngh  my  nerves ; 
bar  fresh,  sweet  Yoice  grated  over  my  heart,  as  it  had 
djae  last  night,  when  I  heard  it  through  the  other  yoioes, 
throngh  the  music,  haunting  and  following  me  every- 
where, while  I  talked  to  other  women  and  men,  and  she 
t  liked  to  Archie  Kershaw. 

Birdie  was  very  quiet   this   afternoon.     She  sat  and 
chared  iuto  the  wood  fire,  and  twisted  one  glove  round  and 
T  )and — she  would  not  take  off  the  other — and  seemed  so 
d:aamily  Atisfied  with  her  own  thoughts,  that  I  wondered 
why  she  had  run  through  the  snowstorm  to  sit  with  me 
aid  think  them.    At  last  she  spoke,  suddenly — so  sud- 
denly that  it  made  me  start. 
'<Xell,  do  you  think  that  Arohie^s  a  flirt  ?*' 
**Do  1  think  so  ?    I— I  don't  know.    I  suppose  they 
call  him  so.'* 

''Oh,  I  know  he  has  flirted  outrageously  T'  she  says, 
smiling  on  in  the  calmest  content.     "I  mean,  do  you 
think  that  he's  flcUe  and  unreliabte  and— and  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  you  know  ?    Do  you  believe  that  he's  only  a  flirt, 
and  nothing  more  ?'* 
"No." 

I  was  dropping  all  the  stitches  in  my  crocbet-work,  but 
Birdie  couldn't  see  thai  She  didn't  even  see  the  flze,  I 
thmk,  though  she  was  staring  into  it  so  hard. 


"Archie  says  you  know  him  better  than  any  other 
girl  in  Lakeside." 

"Does  he?" 

"I  wonder  that  Arobie  never  fell  in  love  with  you, 
NeU  I" 

She  looked  at  me  then,  and  I  met  her  eyes  and  laughed. 

"  I  don*t  consider  it  a  matter  for  surprise,  by  any  means." 

"Well,  I  do.  You  are  exactly  the  sort  of  giri  h& 
ought  to  like  I"  she  says,  dreamily ;  "you  are  one  of  the 
nice,  reliable,  good  people,  with  character  and  sense  and 
earnestness ;  and  I'm  awfully  silly,  I  know.  I  think  it's 
very  strange " 

"Oh,  Birdie  I  Birdie  I  there  was  no  need  to  break  off 
there  I    Why  don't  you  take  off  your  glove,  Bir^e  ?" 

She  started  up  and  walked,  across  the  room  for  some- 
i;yiig_^T  nothing.  She  came  up  behind  my  chair,  pull- 
ing off  the  glove  as  she  did  so,  and  stretched  her  hand 
over  my  shoulder.  * 

Birdie  had  never  worn  a  ring  before,  but  there,  on  her 
first  finger,  tied  with  a  bit  of  narrow  ribbon  to  hold  it  on, 
was  the  great  sesl  ring  that  I  used  to  see  on  Archie  Ker- 
shaw's big  brown  hand. 

"Well,  why  don't  you  say  something?"  she  cried, 
laughing,  very  much  as  though  she  were  about  to  cry 
presently ;  "  why  don't  yen  say  you're  surprised  ?" 

"  I'm  not  surprised.  Don't  I  know  Archie  better  than 
any  other  girl  in  Lakeside  ?"  I  say,  smUing  as  I  look  up 
at  her;  "and  do  you  suppose  I  didn't  know  what  he 
wanted  ?    And  what  Archie  wants  he  always  gets. 'J 

"  Dq0s  he  ?"    She  slips  down  on  the  floor  and  leans  her 
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dbova  on  mj  lap,  and  her  faoa  on 
lior  olsnMd  T1aT^^^if^  ^o  that  her  Ups 
toncli  his  ling.  "  I  wiib  —  oh, 
Nell;,  I'm  awf  oil;  afnid  of  mother  I 
I  don't  believe  aho  will  like  it  I  I 
dont  beJiere  she  likes  Arohie  at  all  I 
She  eaid  last  night  that  she  viahed 
he  wan  baok  on  the  plains  again, 
and  that  mada  toe  ao  Kogrj  I  I 
wiah  he  mm't  a  soldier.  All  1117 
life  I  shall  never  know  one  dngle 
minnte's  peaoe  when  he's  ont  of  nqr 
aight,  and  hell  have  to  go  iu  two 
weeks  now." 

How  oonld  I  tell  her  that  I 
wished  those  two  weeks  were  sn- 
sihilated,  and  the  very  hoar  of 
Archie's  going  at  hand  already? 
How  ooold  I  tell  her  that  every 
word  she  uttered  was  driving  me 
mad  T  Her  very  touch  was  so  hate- 
ful to  me  that  my  flesh  crept  as  if 
a  snake  were  sliding  over  it  I 
never  knew  of  what  ston  stuff  I 
was  made  until  that  day,  when  I  sat 
amilingwith  Biidie's  head  upon  my 
knees,  and  saw  her  Irimring  Archie's 
ring  with  the  lips  that  had  last 
fciasedhim. 

Well,  I  need  not  write  of  all  her 
idle  talk  that  filled  the  afternoon, 
and  made  every  hour  of  it  a  lifetime 
of  patisnoe  and  endurance.     It  was 
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over  by-and-by.  She  vrent  awi^, 
and  kissed  me  as  she  west 
And  she  looked  np  in  my  face, 
with  her  hands  on  mj  ahoolden, 
considering  me  for  n  minute. 

"If  he  had " 

"What?"  I  aaked.  as  shs 
stopped  and  lau^ied  ftt  berselL 

"  Loved  you  T'  she  nud ;  "  ii 
he  had  loved  yon  I  abonld— 
have— killed  yon  I    Then  V 

And  she  dropped  bar  handi 
and  ran  awfty,  but  for  ftU  her 
laog^g  I  saw  her  brown  ^a 
fladi.  Birdie  was  not  quite  ■ 
child— not  ahe  1 

And  so  they  wejn  engaged ! 
Aiehis  Kershaw's  six  wedca*  fu- 
lougb  had  ended  in  this  I  Cap- 
tain Kershaw,  fresh  from  flghting 
Indians  on  the  plains,  bad  looked 
into  that  pair  of  laughing  brown 
eyes  and  loved  thorn  at  fint 
algh^  and  the  brown  eyee,  look- 
ing b«ok,  had  known  their  nut- 
ter, and  it  was  done  1  Four  Uttls 
weeks  for  the  wooing  and  win- 
ning I  Four  little  weeks  to  show 
Archie  bis  "onebitwonuui''oat 
of  all  the  world  I  It  Tras  four 
yean  since  I  had  known  him 
fliat,  bat  not  in  four  times  a* 
many  oould  I  ever  have  taugbt 
him  that  lesson. 

Tbera  was  a  good  deal  of  the 
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boy  In  Gftptain  Eenhaw,  and,  exMtl;  like'  a  boy,  he  wu 
al'WBjB  pouring  hu  J07S  or  hia  tenibles  into  some  fenule 
Imp  for  approbatioa  ot  sjmiwUij.  I  kosw,  when  Birdie 
ran  home  that  niowy  day,  IsaTiug  faer  Beoi«t  behind  her 
in  m7  keeping,  that  Archie  wonld  not  be  long  in  follow- 
iog  hor  example.  On  the  fonrth  day  he  walked  in,  looking 
(MB  little  like  an  axollant  lover  a«  man  might  look. 

"ToQ  know— Birdie  told  me  yon  knew  oil  about  it^ 
K«llt  and  of  eonrae  I  was  awfnltj  glad  aha  had  told  7011 1" 


And  he  standa  on  hia  feet  and  ataiea  down  at  me,  with 
thia  abmpt  and  exhanstire  sammary  of  the  matter. 

"  AU  np  T I  repeat,  blankly. 

"  Of  eonrae,  I  never  intaid  to  give  her  np  aa  long  as  I 
live-^ieTer  I"  he  aaTS,  rapidl7,  beginning  to  walk  the 
room.  "  Of  ootine  ahe  knows  that,  and  I  told  her  mother 
ao ;  bat,  la  abort,  Hra.  Allen  doesn't  like  me,  and  never 
did  like  me^  and  ahe  won't  hear  of  an  engagement  And 
Pm  not  to  see  ^iidie  any  more^  and— Nellj,  if  I  waa  the 


"  IS  WOKUt'a  lAVK," — "  BtBBia  HAH  MBVaa  TOW  A  Bnni  BKFOB 
ailBOH  TO  HOLD  If  OM,  WU  TBI  OKUT  BUL  UMa  THAT  I 

So  he  begina,  looking  down,  rather  shyly,  as  be  twists 
bis  long  nmstaahe  with  the  hand  that  oarriea  a  ring  no 
longer.  And  I  answer  a  qniet  "Yea,"  without  ever  rais- 
ing my  eyea  to  look  at  hitn. 

"I  know  yon're  very  fond  of  her,"  he  gOea  on,  hnr- 
liedly,  "  and  7oa'>e  jnat  the  beet  friend  to  me  that  a  man 
mnld  have.  I  don't  bellsve  there  ercr  waa  a  fellow  who 
had  anoh  kind,  true  women  for  hia  frimda  as  L  And— 
veD,  in  short— it's  all  np— that's  all." 


sort  of  fellow  to  give  np  and  go  to  the  devil,  Td  have 
started  on  the  hardeet  gaUop  last  night  that  ever  took  a 
man  to  that  region." 

"Oh,  Arohie,  it  can't  be  so  bad  aa  yon  think." 
''I  don't  know.  I  don't  believe  it  con  be  meant  that 
Fm  to  do  without  her;  and,  KeU,"  hia  voioe  baa  a  UtUe 
pitdfnl  qniver  in  it  here,  "  it's  half  brokra  her  heart,  poor 
little  thing.  That's  the  worst  of  it  all  I  oonld  bear  it 
inyMlf ;  I  oonld  bear  aoytbiBg  that  oame  to  sw  alone,  bnt 
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I  oan't  bear  her  tr'oable.  IVe  been  half  mad  ainee  I  saw 
■her  lost  night.  I  gave  her  mother  my  word  that  Fd  never 
irrite  to  her,  or — or  try  to  see  her  again,  ^thont  her  oon- 
flent ;  and  God  knows  if  I  shall  ever  get  that  I" 

•'  Why  isn't  she  willing  ?"  I  ask,  under  my  breath.  I 
am  BO  glad— oh,  so  glad,  that  he  never  oares  to  look  my 
way.  not  even  onoe,  as  he  walks  the  room  with  those  long, 
qttiok  strides. 

"Oh,  for  a  thousand  and  one  reasons,"  he  answered, 
recklessly.  *'  Beoause  I'm  a  soldier,  and  a  poor  one  at 
that,  and  with  no  chance  of  quick  promotion,  and  Fve  no 
l)etter  home  to  give  her  than  some  beggarly  outpost,  and 
I  know  what  a  miserable  future  that  is,  as  well  and  better 
than  any  woman  can." 

My  face  sank  down  between  my  haAds.  I  had  no  word 
to  say  to  him.  He  did  not  miss  it — ^he  went  on  talking  in 
a  wild,  hurried  fashion,  as  he  paced  up  and  down,  and 
never  heeded  me  at  alL 

"  111  wait  ten  years  for  her — twenty.  Til  never  try 
to  shake  her  duty  or  influence  her ;  Tve  given  my  word, 
and  I'll  keep  it,  but  I  will  have  her  in  the  end.  I'd  wait 
a  lifetime  for  the  sake  of  calling  her  my  wife  with  my  last 
dying  breath  ;  holding  her  just  one  minute ** 

"Does  Birdie  know  you're  come  to  tell  me  ?"  I  break 
in,  incoherently.     I  cannot  let  him  run  on  longer. 

He  answers  in  a  hopeless  sort  of  fashion,  flinging  him- 
self down  in  a  diair,  and  leaning  his  head  down  in  his  two 
hands. 

« 

"Yes — I  don*t  know — ^I  suppose  she  does.  Vm  upset 
to-day,  Nell ;  I'm  fit  for  nothing  at  alL  I  ought  not  to 
have  come  here,  and  that's  the  truth  ;  but  somehow  I — I 
wanted  to  talk  to  somebody;  you  don't  mind  me,  do 
you  ?" 

"I  do  mind  you  ;  Fm  sorry.  I  wish  I  could  help  you, 
Archie,  but  I  don't  see  how  I  can  do  even  the  least 
thing " 


"  You  can't,"  he  says,  bitterly. 

And  then  we  both  fall  into  a  silence,  he  with  his  face  in 
Ins  two  hands,  I  watching  him  with  a  great  mist  before 
my  eyes. 

Then  this  thing  happened  :  l%e  door  opened,  opened 
quick  and  softly,  too,  so  that  he  never  heard  it,  ^d  a  little 
figure  stood  on  the  threshold,  with  a  white,  piteous  face, 
and  eyes  that  gave  a  startled  flash  whan  they  caught  edght 
of  him. 

She  raised  one  flnger  to  silence  me,  she  hesitated  one 
second,  holding  her  breath,  I  believe,  and  then,  like  a 
noiseless,  wind*Bwept  shadow,  she  flitted  across  the  room, 
and  quick,  quicker  than  I  can  tell  it,  was  on  her  knees  by 
Archie's  side.'  And  before  he  oould  raise  his  head  in  the 
wonder  at  it,  she  had  clasped  her  arms  round  it,  and 
drawn  it  to  her  breast^  and  had  kissed  his  curls  once,  twice, 
in  a  wild,  hurried  way,  with  never  a  word,  and  then 
springing  to  her  feet,  had  darted  away  out  of  the  room  as 
swift  as  a  bird  ^flies.  And  Archie,  springing  up,  too,  only 
looked  at  me. 

Just  once,^and  that  once  only,  I  saw  tears  in  his  blue 
oyes,  but  the  passion  in  them  almost  scorched  up  the  dew. 
Then  he  was  out  of  the  room  like  a  mad  man,  if  not  after 
her,  at  least  anywhere  away  from  the  sight  of  another 
creature. 

The  fortnight  wore  away,  and  the  last  day  came  ;  he 
bade  me  good -by  on  a  gray  wintry  afternoon,  and  we  stood 
,in  the  old  sitting-room,  holding  each  other's  hand  and 
looking  into  each  other's  eyes  as  we  said  our  last  words. 

"I  want  to  write  to  you,  Nell,"  he  said,  hurriedly.  "I 
—I— for  God's  sake,  Nelly,  let  me  hear  about  her.  I  shall 
go  mad  out  there  alone  if  I  don't  get  some  word  ;  let  me 
write  to  you,  and,  if  you  don*t  mind,  won't  you  show  her  I 


my  letters  ?  And  teU  me  what  she  does,  and  hovr  ahe 
and— «ttd— yon  know  Fm  a  jealous  fodl,"  he  8tammea*s 
out,  with  a  great  blush  spreading  over  his  nm-browBed 
face — "  you'll  tell  me  everything,  good  or  bad,  w<m*t  yoa  ? 
I  wouldn't  ask  it  of  you,  Nelly,  if  I  wasn't  sore  yon 
the  best  friend  in  the  world  to  both  of  us." 

And  I  promised  him  all  he  aaksd  or  wanted,  with  no 
serration  on  my  lips  or  in  my  heart 
"  God  bless  you ;  you're  a  dear  girl,  NelL"  ^ 
He  had  my  two  hands  in  his,  and  the  quicks  warm  straiii 
of  Ids  dasp  almost  crushed  them — ^I  can  feel  it  yet  Anil 
there  was  a  dizzy,  hurried  glance  into  the  blue  depths  of 
those  fair,  sweet  eyes,  and  a  dream  of  saying  "good-by,** 
and  Archie  was  gone.    If  I  had  known  ! 

And  then  came  speeding  from  the  West  those  letters 
that  were  not  for  me,  though  they  bore  my  name  upon 
their  covers.  They  were  written  in  snatches  from  camp, 
sometimes  a  pencil  scribbling,  jotted  down  on  the  ver^r 
march ;  they  were  full  of  vivid  little  sketches  of  that  ^irild, 
perilous  life — ^pictures  of  plain,  and  valley,  and  mountnin. 
pass ;  stories  of  skirmish,  and  pursuit,  and  danger,  an  <! 
adventure,  and  something  more — something  that  other 
eyes  than  mine  used  to  rend  with  tears  in  them,  and  read 
over  and  over  again ;  little  scraps  that  were  sometunes 
torn  off  the  sheet  and  carried  away,  laid  next  to  a  warm, 
quick-beating  little  heart. 

And  the  answers  that  hurried  back— well»  they  were 
what  he  had  most  desired,  no  more. 

They  told  him  all  he  cared  to  know  ;  they  were  fall  of 
one  girl's  life^  and  that  was  not  mine. 

Sometimes  I  craved,  God  knows  how  passionately,  to 
pour  out  just  a  little  of  my  own  heart's  fullness  to  bim  ; 
sometimes  the  very  words  slipped  from  my  pen — ^bits  of 
my  own  individual  story,  my  own  thoughts,  my  own  rest- 
less feelings  ;  but  those  letters  never  went — ah,  no  !  I 
was  to  ''  tell  him  about  Birdie,"  that  was  all ;  and  I  told 
him  no  more,  accordingly. 

And  one  by  one  the  weeks  slid  along  Time's  string ;  the 
year  slipped  away,  and  another  one  came  in,  and  Archie 
and  I  wrote  on,  with  little  change  at  first  in  the  tone  of 
those  sweet,  sweet  "love  letters  "  and  their  grave  answers. 
But  at  last  I  began  to  tell  him  how  Birdie  was  not  so 
well  as  she  used  to  be,  not  quite  so  bright ;  how  I  was 
afraid  that  she  worried  about  him,  and  how  nervous  aha 
was  growing,  and  restless ;  and  how,  out  of  t^is  shadow  of 
fear,  I  thought  some  hope  for  him  was  springing.  And 
one  day  there  was  a  little  message  from  Birdie  herself,  tlio 
first  one. 

"  Tell  Archie  that  mother  asked  me  to-day  where  he  was» 
and  whether  I  ever  heard  from  him." 

I  knew  that  "mother"  was  giving  way  when  the  littlo 
girl  told  me  that,  with  her  brown  eyes  shining,  and  the 
old-time  smile  dimpling  round  her  mouth  already. 

I  was  almost  as  sure  of  it  then  as  I  was  three  weeks 
later,  when  a  wild  scrap  of  a  letter  came  from  Kansas-- a 
scrawl  that  covered  twenty  lines  only,  to  say  that  Mra. 

Allen  had  written  to  him,  and 

Well,  he  was  the  happiest  fellow  in  creation — ^he  was 
the  luckiest — he  adored  Mrs.  Allen  from  the  bottom  of  his 
heart,  and  he  believed  he  loved  all  the  world  that  minute, 
and  he  had  just  written  to  his  darling  little  girl,  and 
couldn't  say  any  more,  except  that  he  was  "  sincerely  and 
gratefully,  Archie." 

And  the  "  darling  little  girl,"  with  a  thick  letter  next  her 
heart,  instead  of  a  poor  scrap  of  paper  torn  away,  came 
running  to  tell  the  story  over  to  "dear  Nell";  to  tell  me 
how  mother  was  so  kind,  and  Archie  and  she  were  so 
happy  now,  and  how  she  supposed — -~ 
I  should  have  been  happy  too,  should  I  not  ?    I  used  to 
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say  to  myself  that  I  wonld  have  died  to  giye  him  his  heart's 
dosire,  and  I  ooold  do  no  less  than  thank  God,  snzely, 
-when  another  hand  helped  him  to  the  blessing. 

I  thanked  Gt>d  for  his  sake  ;  bat  it  was  enough  for  .me 
to  be  thankful,  was  it  not  ?  He  could  not  require  that  I 
should  be  glad* 

There  were  no  more'  letters  from  the  West  for  me. 
They  oame,  but  I  never  read  them  now ;'  only  onoe  in  a 
"while  somebody  else  remembered  to  give  me  a  messaga 

"Archie  sends  his  love  to  Nell,  and  says  he's  an  xm-r 
Cprateful  fellow  not  to  write,  but  she  understands  how  it 
is,  doesn't  she  ?  And  really  his  letters  must  have  been  a 
tremendous  bore." 

Birdie  was  very  busy  now;  she  was  working* all  day 
long  on  muslin  and  embroideries,  and  dainty  little  suits — 
not  too  gay,  for  they  were  to  be  worn  out  on  the  frontier. 
You  would  have  thought  that  she  could  scarcely  find  time 
to  answer  those  letters,  and  yet  every  other  day  she  walked 
to  the' post-office  to  slip  in  a  voluminous  packaga  And 
in  spite  of  sewing  like  a  little  workwoman,  she  grew  rosy 
and  round  again  surprisingly  fast;  there  was  a  motive 
now  for  her  to  improve  and  grow  strong,  for  she  must 
''look  like  herself  "by  the  end  of  May,  when  Oaptain 
Kershaw  was  to  take  a  furlough  and  spend  a  week  at  Lake- 
side, and  when  he  went  back  again  was  to  carry  with  him 
such  a  very  large  share  of  the  sunshine  that  brightened 
the  Allen  honsa 

She  was  so  happy,  and  she  loved  him  so— I  am  sure  she 
loved  him.  She  had  no  misgivings  or  fears.  I  know  she 
never  shrank  from  the  thought  of  hardship  or  danger,  or 
the  lonely  life  away  in  that  wild,  unsettled  country. 

As  the  time  came  nearer  I  think  she  was  only  more  and 
more  glad  in  a  deeper,  quieter  way,  and  she  used  to  come 
and  sit  ^lith  me  in  the  late  afternoon,  and  talk,  not  so 
much  of  herself  as  of  him,  and  of  what  she  hoped  their 
life  would  be  ;  it  was  such  a  comfort  to  talk  to  me,  she 
said,  because  I  was  fond  of  him. 

Birdie's  pretty  labors  were  nearly  finished ;  the  last 
day's  work  upon  the  wedding  fineries  had  come,  and  it 
chanced  for  me  to  drop  in  when  the  last  "  trying  on  "  was 
in  process,  and  Birdie  stood,  laughing  and  redder  than 
any  rose,  in  the  midst  of  a  cloud  of  snow-white  tulle,  ad- 
mired by  half-a-dozen  women. 

«*  Isn't  it  sweet  ?"  •'  Doesn't  she  look  like  a  picture  7" 
\*How  do  yon  like  it,  Nell?"  asks  Archie's  little  girl, 
turning  her  dancing  brown  eyes  on  me  and  smiling  under 
her  misty  vail.  "  The  loopings  will  come  here,  you  know 
— apple-blossoms  and  lilies-of-the-valiey,"  explains  an 
officious  handmaiden,  from  her  knees ;  "and  this  will  be 
caught  up  with  a  spray — so " 

The  hall-door  slams,  and  shakes  the  house. 

« There's  Tom  with  the  maUI"  cries  the  little  white 
statue,  posing  as  if  for  a  flight  "  Oh,  run,  somebody, 
and  get  my  letter !  Mother,  run  and  ask  him,  won't 
you  ?" 

Tom's  shrill  boy's  voice  sounds  in  the  hall : 

« Where's  mother  ?  .  I  say,  there's  beea  a  fight ! 
Where's  Birdie  ?"  And  then  somebody  stops  him,  wildly 
— ^just  one  breath  too  late.  For  he  has  time  to  finish  his 
shouted  sentence,  and  wo  all  have  ears  to  hear  it :  "And 
Captain  Kershaw's  killed  I" 

"Archie's  little  girll"  never  in  this  world  I  Never, 
never,  never  1 

She  heard  it  all — every  word !  She  would  hear  it,  and 
•  we  had  neither  heart  nor  power  to  keep  it  from  her — all 
the  meagre,  hasrt-fiiokening  story  oi  the  fight  "Only  a 
skirmish,"  they  oaUed  it,  but  brief  and  hot  as  it  was,  it 
left  only  dead  men  lying  along  the  swell  of  the  gray  tli- 
Tide,  and  among  the  dead  lay  Archie,  my  love— her  lover  I 


Archie,  whose  fair  face  no  eyes  should  ever  linger  over 
more,  .whose  bonny  brown  ourls  no  little  hand  should 
touch — ^not  even  the  kind  earth  cover. 

She  saw  it  in  the  dark  and  in  the  sunshine,  everywhere 
— that  horror  1  I  held  her  in  my  arms  all  that  night,  and 
she  cried  and  moaned  that  it  would  not  leave  her — that 
she  could  not  remember  him  alive ;  she  only  saw  him 
dead — a  dreadful  thing  for  the  cruel,  broad  sun  to  shine 
upon. 

"  I  shall  always  see  it  just  the  same  till  I  die  !  Oh,  I 
wish  they  had  not  told  it  I  I  wish  I  were  dead  I  Oh, 
Archie,  Archie  I  why  won't  you  come  and  take  me  ?" 

Sd,  all  that  long  night,  and  many  and  many  a  night  and 
day  to  coma  And  it  was  always  I  who  sat  by  her  bed. 
She  would  have  no  one  elsa 

"  Nelly  cared  for  him,"  and  so  it  was  Nelly's  hand  she 
held,  and  Nelly's  breast  that  she  cried  on.  For  she  could 
cry.  **  The  gift  of  tears,"  was  given  her,  when  my  eyes 
were  as  dry  as  my  heart,  and  that  "lay  in  me  as  an  ash  in 
the  fire." 

Do  you  think  my  story  should  end  here  ?  End,  per- 
haps, with  a  green  grave  in  June,  and  a  bridal  vail  folded 
over  a  white  little  face  that  no  more  tears  can  disfigure  ? 
I  draw  the  curtain  before  Birdie's  sick-bed,  and  shut  out 
from  you  her  bitter  meanings,  her  passion  of  outpoured 
grief  and  love,  and  all  the  world-old  utterance  of  a 
woman's  broken  heart  How  soon  it  heals  again,  that 
wonderful  epitome  of  all  strength  and  weakness  I  When 
I  push  the  curtain  aside  once  more.  Birdie's  little  heart  has 
a  scar  two  years  old,  and  you  could  scarcely  see  the  place 
where  it  was  wounded  so  sorely  one  blossomy  May  day. 


"Is  that  you,  Nell?" 

I  walk  into  Birdie's  own  room,  and  see  her  start  and 
thrust  out  of  sight  in  her  workbox  something  that  she 
was  staring  at  very  eagerly  when  I  first  opened  the  door. 
Birdie  wears  a  pink  ribbon  in  her  black  braids  this  Sum- 
mer, and  her  old  "  half-mourning"  dresses  are  brightened 
up  with  gay  little  knots  here  and  thera     And  I  half  think, 

but  I've  never  said  it  to  myself  before I  j^ut  the 

thought  out  of  sight  as  I  kiss  her,  and  will  not  grant  it  a 
place  at  all. 

I  wonder  why  the  brown  eyes  are  so  shy  of  mine  this 
morning  I  There  she  sits,  spoiling  a  bit  of  braided  cloth 
with  unsteady  little  fingers,  and  pricking  herself  with  the 
needle  twenty  timea 

She  talks  to  me  in  an  odd,  fitful  way,  with  her  thoughts 
a  thousand  miles  distant,  I  should  think.  And  I  glance 
around  the  room,  puzzled  for  a  minute  over  some- 
thing! The  room,  surely,  as  well  as  Birdie,  is  unlike 
itself ! 

"  Why,  where " 

Her  eyes  follow  mine  to  a  vacant  place  on  the  wall. 

"  I— I  took  it  down,"  she  stammers ;  and  then  she  lets 
the  work  drop  suddenly.  "  Nelly,  I  suppose  you  haven't 
a  bit  of  respect  left  for  me,  have  you  ?" 

My  eyes  turn  from  the  vacant  space  to  meet  hers,  with 
the  thought — that  is  a  full-grown  knowledge  now— rising 
clear  and  distinot  between  us. 

"  Nell  I" 

She  slips  down  on  \her  knees  by  me  and  hides  her  face 
in  my  lap. 

"  NeU,  don't  you  remember  ?  I— I— used  to  wonder 
why  Archie  didn't  fall  in  love  with  you  I  I  wonder— I 
think^you  cared  a  great  deal  for  him,  didn't  you  ?  I 
think  it  would  have  been  so  much  better— for  him— if  he 
had!" 

"  And  for  you,  Birdie  r    * 


"I— oil,  laln^B  said  Twos  BJllfl    I— 70a  knovbaU  1      "  Yoa  hftve  gneued  it  all,  I  know." 
Uie  girts  in  I^keaida  ny  that  Tm  engaged,"  she  fanrrieB  ■«*••■  ■ 

ont,  langhing,  nerroaslj,  "luid  teasd  mo  abont  him  1"  Thalearea  are  falling,  and  the  Tear  haa  grown  old.    Ont 

"  I  nerer  beliarod  them,"  I  saj  qnietlj,  bnt  I  lift  her    on  Arohie'a  gTave  the  matted  graaa  mntt  be  dry  and  with- 
held BO  Uut  I  <3an  aee  her  bee,  ared,  and  there  are  no  flows  there — not  one,    I  vonctet 

And  daring  me  with  her  brown  ajea — the  langhing,     if  4ie,  listening  over  the  river  in  Ilia  irtiitft-walled  dtj  of 
tmder,  lorely  eyw  Out  AnSie  lored — she  annnn :         'I  Qod,  am  hen  tbe  ringiDg  of  Birdie'i  weddiog-bellB  T 
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By  ETTA  W.  PIERCE. 


CHaPtrb    XIX 
Bob  mied  out  in  terror,  and  the  depn^  watden  harried  ■ 

lorwaid  and  gare  her  a  glaBa  of  water.    Bhe  h«ld  it  to  bar 

fttbar'a  lips.     He  rerired.     A  ipaam  oontraoted  his  faee. 

Bb  snatohed  his  child  to  hia  bieaat,  at  if  to  laTe  her  from 

w>ma  great  threatening  pail. 
"  Is  it  tme?"  she  gasped — "is  the  colonel's  story  true?" 
"Ereryvordl  Oerald Forteeoue  joar loret t  Oh.QodI 

■pan  me  this  I    It  is  too  maob,"  groaned  the  prisoner. 

"Ncnr  I  will  tell  jrou  oomething  vhlob  not  erea  Dy- 
VoL  X.,  No.  1—6, 


. — COKTIKOXD, 

aart  ever  gnessod.  It  is  the  learet  of  my  nnressonaUb 
tnist  in  Fortesane— the  secret,  also,  of  hia  deadly  hate  for 
me.     The  colonel  called  him  my  father'a  proUgi  f" 

"Tea." 

"  That  is  not  all— he  was  hia  illegitimate  son,  and  con- 
sequently my  half-brothar.  This  fact  Fortescne  him- 
self told  me  at  Badan-Badsn  on  the  morning  of  that 
appointed  dnel  which  might  have  made  one  of  ns  a  fra- 
tricide.   He  showed  me  letters  which  my  father  bad 
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mitten  liim ;  thej  establiahed  beyond  doabt  a  fact  that  I 
had  more  than  onoe  mispeoted.  He  pretended  to  consider 
himself  the  rightfal  heir  to  the  fortune  which,  by  urill, 
had  been  given  entirely  to  me.  He  talked  a  great  deal 
conoemmg  his  wrongs.  I  tried  to  be  generous — ^I  allowed 
him  free  access  to  my  pnrse ;  treated  him  in  all  ways  like 
a  brother,  and«  for  my  father's  sake,  kept  the  secret  of  his 
birth.    To  my  blind,  implicit  faith  in  the  man  I  owe  my 


>9 


mm. 

"Yonr  half-brother !"  cried  Meg,  in  mingled  amaze- 
ment and  terror.  "  Tiiis  relationship  makes  his  sin  more 
leyolting.  And  his  Iotc  for  me — ^horror  I  I  cannot  speak 
of  it  I" 

Philip  Harmon  clasped  her  doser  to  his  side.  An  ex- 
pression of  bitter  angoish  swept  his  face. 

''  He  has  filled  my  cap  of  misery  to  the  brim.  The 
wealth  which  sorroonds  him  is  mine — stolen  from  me  by 
the  basest  means  a  man  ever  employed.  He  destroyed 
my  home,  robbed  me  of  everything  that  gives  valne  to 
Ufa  He  made  yon,  in  yoor  helpless  infancy,  a  pensioner 
npon  Dysart's  bonnty.  Ah  I  it  was  decreed  that  lahmael 
should  triumph  utterly  over  Isaac  I  But  for  him,  I  might 
have  won  the  heart  of  the  woman  I  loved.  My  child,  you 
would  not  have  come  to  this  prison  to-day,  had  you 
thought  me  a  murderer  T* 

"  No." 

"Your  mother  was  as  'dear  to  me  as  my  own  soul.  I 
was  utterly  incapable  of  raising  my  hand  against  her 
life." 

"  That  I  believe  with  my  whole  heart" 

'*  Thank  Qod  1"  he  said,  solemnly.  "  I  could  not  have 
borne  any  other  verdict  from  your  lips  V 

Bhe  looked  him  straight  in  his  sad,  haggard  eyes. 

"  Who  was  the  murderer  ?" 

He  shuddered,  as  if  she  had  touched  an  unhealed 
wound. 

"I  do  not  know— I  shall  never  know  this  side  of  the 
grave.  The  years  go  on,  but  fail  to  throw  any  light  on 
that  dark  secret  And  yet " — in  a  musing  tone—"  I  feel 
confident  that  if  one  person  lives  who  knows  more  about 
the  deed  than  all  others — ^who  could  speak  if  he  would 
(but  he  never  will  I) — ^who  could  open  this  prison  door  to 
me  if  he  would,  that  person  is  Fortescue." 

"  You  answer  me  as  did  Colonel  Dysart — ^yes,  these  are 
almost  his  very  words.  Do  you  think  that  Fortescue 
murdered  my  mother  ?" 

"My  darling,  I  have  thought  so  much  upon  the  sub- 
ject, that  I  wonder  the  bare  mention  of  it  does  not  drive 
me  mad.  I  do  not  accuse  Fortescue  of  her  death,  but  I 
am  convinced  (as,  I  think,  Dysart  is)  that  he  holds  the 
key  to  the  mystery — that  he  held  it  when  I  was  con- 
demned to  die  on  the  gallows,  and  when  he  robbed  me 
of  my  entire  fortune,  and  when  the  gates  of  this  living 
tomb  closed  upon  me,  never  more  to  open." 

"If  that  be  so,"  cried  Meg,  "he  is  not  a  man,  bat  a 
fiend  r 

They  were  silent  for  a  moment,  each  absorbed  in  trou- 
bled thoughts.     Then  Philip  Harmon  said,  sadly  : 

"My  child,  I  wbh  you  to  return  at  onoe  to  the  protec- 
tion of  Dysart  It  is  not  strange  that  he  was  angry  with 
you  for  a  while.  I  see  plainly  that  you  are  warm-hearted, 
impulsive,  imprudent  and  lovable.  Return  to  him.  You 
have  no  home,  no  resources,  no  other  friend." 

"I  beg  you  to  let  me  remain  in  Gerald  Fortescue's 
house,"  she  answered,  firmly,  "till  I  can  see  him  once 
more.  I  am  sure  that  Moultrie  will  tell  him  my  story. 
After  his  arrival,  I  promise  to  go  to  the  ooloneL" 

'*  Why  do  you  seek  another  interview  with  that  man — 
what  do  you  wish  to  do  ?" 


"  To  demand  of  him  the  wealth  which  he  plundered 
from  yon  nineteen  years  ago,  and  the  facts  that  he  ^has 
withheld  regarding  my  mother's  death." 

"Act  with  prudence.  His  love  for  you  will  be  turned 
to  hate,  when  he  diBcovers  that  you  are  my  child." 

Her  grand  eyes  flashed. 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  Gerald  Fortescue— on  the  contrary, 
I  defy  him.  Oh,  my  poor,  wronged,  suffering  darling  !*' 
She  slipped  down  to  the  floor,  and  clasping  her  hands 
about  his  knees,  lifted  her  ardent  face,  full  now  of  a  pro- 
phetic light  "  I  swear  to  devote  the  rest  of  my  life  to 
you— I  swear  to  live  for  the  sole  purpose  of  clearing  your 
name,  and  freeing  you  from  this  place  1  With  heart  and 
soul  I  will  work  for  it  I  am  only  a  girl— weak,  almost 
friendless,  with  no  influence,  no  money,  but  I  am  not  dis- 
mayed. To  be  your  deliverer,  your  avenger — ^that  would 
be  joy  indeed.  How  do  you  know  that  I,  in  my  feeble- 
ness, may  not  be  able  to  accomplish  more  for  you  than 
all  your  old-time  friends,  in  their  strength  and  power  V* 

He  lifted  her  up,  and  kissed  her  solemidy. 

"  My  child,  do  not  delude  yourself  in  this  way.  Long 
ago  hope  and  I  parted  company.  God  keep  you  from  that 
man  I  You  will  not  wring  from  him  either  his  ill-gotten 
gains  or  his  cherished  secrets." 

A  clock  struck.  Harmon  started — ^l^caved  a  great 
breath. 

"  You  must  f^o  now,  my  darling,  the  time  is  up.  Make 
no  rash  vows.  You  must  not  waste  your  energies  nor  wear 
out  your  heart  in  fruitless  efforts  for  ma  No^  your  life  is 
dark  enough  already.  I  trust  the  wisdom  and  judgment 
of  Dysart  to  lead  you  aright  Obey  him  in  all  thin^ 
See  Gerald  Fortescue,  if  you  like,  and  tell  him  that  a  day 
of  reckoning  will  yet  come  for  him  and  for  me.  Mean- 
while, may  God  bless  and  keep  youl  Now,  you  must 
leave  ma" 

She  dimg  to  him,  reluctant  and  weeping. 

"  Surely  you  will  let  me  visit  you  often  ?" 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  No,  no  ;  it  is  terrible  for  me  to  see  you  in  this  placa 
Where  are  the  persons  who  came  with  you  ?" 

"Waiting  in  the  warden's  room — ^they  are  the  same 
good  Samaritans  that  cared  for  me  in  Blaokhaven.  Apart 
from  Colonel  Dysart,  I  look  upon  them  as  my  only 
friends." 

He  embraced  her  tenderly ;  then  led  her  toward  the 
door. 

"I  have  not  seen  Dysart*s  face  for  nineteen  years,"  he 
said ;  "  it  has  hitherto  seemed  to  me  that  I  could  not  bear 
to  meet  him ;  but  now  you  have  changed  everything — 
you  have  connected  me  once  more  with  the  outer  world. 
Ask  my  old  friend  to  come  to  me,  and  remember  that  I 
shall  know  no  peace  till  I  hear  you  are  in  some  place  of 
safety,  under  his  care  again." 

Her  soft  arms  were  around  his  neck ;  she  answered, 
bravely :  . 

"  Have  no  fears  for  ma  I  will  send  the  colonel  to  yon 
— you  shall  no  longer  be  left  alone  and  comfortless.  Be- 
fore I  go,  tell  me  that  you  forgive  all  my  indifference  and 
neglect,  and  my  tardy  belief  in  your  innocenca" 

"  My  darling,  I  forgfive  you  freely — freely  I" 

She  turned,  and  passed  out  into  the  warden's  room, 
where  the  Leiths  were  patiently  waiting. 


CHAPTER   XX. 

A  DISCX>VSBT. 

"  Shalij  we  go  now  ?"  said  Leith,  considerately  averting 
his  eyes  from  Meg's  pale,  tearful  faoa 
"Yes,"  she  answered. 
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Prae  drew  the  girl's  hand  ihroagh  her  arm,  aad 
they  desoended  the  steps,  entered  the  caniage  and  tamed 
homeward,  in  the  wind  and  rain  and  gathering  dark. 

No  word  was  spoken,  no  question  asked.  Miss  Pme 
gave  Meg's  gloved  fingers  an  oooasional  preesore,  to  ex- 
press her  sympathy,  bat  that  was  alL  They  crossed  the 
bridge  and  went  on  throngh  the  streets  of  the  oity  proper. 
At  last  Meg  spoke  : 

**  I  have  discovered  the  whole  secret, "  she  said.  "  Qerald 
Fortescae  is  my  father's  half-brother." 

Miss  Prae  jomped. 

''Bless  me !  what  an  escape  for  you  I  Yon  might  have 
married  your  ancle  1" 

Meg  repeated,  almost  word  for  word,  her  conversation 
with  Philip  Harmon.  Leith  looked  very  grave^  Miss  Prae 
bristled  with  indignation. 

''Gerald  Fortescae  is  a  fiend  in  human  fofm  I"  she 
cried ;  "and  to  think  of  him  as  a  judge — a  man  extolled 
and  adaiired  by  everybody  1  What  hypocrisy,  what  total 
depravity  1  I  am  disgusted  with  life  when  I  hear  of  such 
things  1  Oh,  these  men  1 — ^wolves  in  sheep's  dothing,  all 
of  them !" 

" Miss  6rey,"  said  Leith,  "surely  you  cannot  mean  to 
return  to  Fortescue's  house  ?" 

"I  must,"  she  answered,  calmly. 

"  Is  it  wise»  is  it  safe  for  you  to  do  so  ?  Bemembei^e 
home  that  once  received  yon  at  BJackhtfven  is  open  to  you 
still  You  will  be  more  than  welcome  there.  Use  your 
eloquence,  Prue.'* 

Miss  Leith  obeyed,  but  in  vain.  Meg  was  not  ungrate- 
ful, she  thanked  the  two  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  but  her 
resolution  remained  unshaken. 

"I  shall  await  him  in  his  own  house,"  she  said  ;  "do 
nat  try  to  dissuade  me— it  is  useless.  You  know  how  will- 
ful I  am." 

Yes,  they  knew  something  about  her  will  Leith  looked 
displeased.  Miss  Prue  roffled  and  perplexed. 

"At  least,"  she  entreated,  "promise  to  come  to  us  if 
you  need  help— as  I  am  sure  you  will." 

"I  promise  that,  faithfully,"  replied  Meg. 

They  left  her  at  C^erald  Fortescue's  door.  As  Leith 
assisted  her  to  alight,  she  looked  up  in  his  face,  and 
said  : 

"  My  grand  marriage  has  come  to  naught,  you  see.  I 
am  well  punished,  am  I  not?  How  utterly  I  despise 
myself  to-night !" 

Then  she  turned  hastily,  and  vanished  inside  the  portaL 

A  depressing  silence  reigned  in  the  house.  Mrs.  Mait* 
land  had  not  left  her  room.  Dinner  was  waiting  for  Meg. 
She  had  no  appetite  ;  the  thought  of  the  gray  prison  hung 
like  a  weight  on  her  heart,  the  odor  of  the  guard-house 
flowers  seemed  to  ding  to  her  garments ;  before  her  eyes 
she  could  see  only  a  wasted  figure  in  prison  uniform,  and 
a  pale,  worn  face  crowned  with  prematurely  white  hair. 
Yet  it  was  unwise  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  servants 
by  any  unusual  behavior.  She  must  preserve  her  out- 
ward composure.  So  she  seated  herself  at  the  stately 
table  and  went  through  the  solitary  meal— how,  she  did 
not  know.  Before  it  was  ended  Colonel  Dysart's  telegram 
arrived. 

She  took  the  message  from  the  yellow  envelope,  read  it 
oarefnlly,  hesitated,  pondered ;  but  did  not  change  her 
resolutioiL 

"  No,  nunky,"  she  said,  as  if  her  old  friend  was  present, 
"I  cannot  obey  you.  My  place  is  here  for  a  little  while. 
I  have  accusations  to  make,  reparation  to  demand.  For- 
give me." 

Night  fell,  the  storm  began  to  rage  wildly  through  the 
trees  of  the  Common,  and  up  and  down  the  stately  street 


Meg  ascended  to  the  red  boudoir.  The  gas  had  been 
lighted  there,  a  fire  burned  in  the  grate.  She  sat  down 
before  it  to  collect  her  thoughts. 

This  house  was  Philip  Harmon's— it  had  been  taken 
from  him  by  cruel  fraud  ;  all  the  wealth  here  was  his.  If 
there  was  justice  in  heaven,  such  wrong  as  he  had  suffered 
could  not  go  unavenged.  Her  heart  burned  within  her. 
She  was  ready  to  devote  her  whole  life  to  the  service  of 
this  unhappy  father.  Yes,  in  her  newly-awakened  love 
and  remorse  and  compassion  Meg  would  have  died  for  him 
wUlingly. 

By-and-by  she  was  seized  with  an  irresistible  longing 
to  look  again  on  the  portrait  of  her  murdered  mother — the 
portrait  which  Philip  Harmon  had  painted.  Gk>  to  the 
chamber  where  it  hung— Judge  Fortescue's  chamber  ? 
No,  that  she  could  not  do.  After  some  deliberation  she 
rang  the  bell — a  housemaid  answered  it 

"  Sara,"  said  Miss  Grey,  "  there  is  a  portrait  of'  a  lady 
hanging  in  Judge  Fortescue's  roonu  I  wish  to  examine 
it  Do  you  think  you  could  take  it  from  the  wail  and 
bring  it  here  to  me,  unknown  to  any  one  ?" 

Miss  Grey  was  a  great  favorite  with  all  the  servants,  and 
especially  with  Sara. 

"  To  be  sure,  miss,"  she  answered,  and  vanished. 

Directly  Meg  heard  her  returning  along  the  corridor. 
She  appeared  on  the  threshold  of  the  boudoir  with  the 
portrait  in  her  hand,  tugging  at  it  as  if  it  was  no  light 
weight 

"Put  it  down,"  said  Meg,  and  Sara  obeyed,  not  without 
some  inward  wonder,  and  retreated  from  the  boudoir. 

Against  the  velvet  arm  of  a  80&  leaned  the  gilt  and 
ebony  frame.  The  gaslight  shone  on  the  beautiful,  mel- 
ancholy face  enshrined  therein.  With  a  swelling  heart 
Meg  looked  at  this,  her  father's  work.  The  expression  of 
hopeless  heartsidmesB  which  he  had  thrown  into  the  eyes 
and  stamped  upon  the  perfect  lips  was  wonderfuL  Truly, 
the  fatal  gift  of  beauty  had  been  given  in  foil  measore  to 
Agnes  Ferrol.  Meg  shuddered  to  remember  that  from 
this  very  house  her  blood  still  cried  to  heaven  for  ven- 
geance. Here,  in  darkness  and  mystery,  she  had  met  her 
fate. 

"  Oh,  if  you  could  only  speak  I"  she  half  sobbed,  to  the 
portrait  "  and  tell  me  what  hand  it  was  that  dealt  the 
blow,  and  what  service  I  can  best  render  my  poor  father, 
you  might  make  some  reparation  for  the  ruin  you  wrought 
in  his  life.  You  loved  Gerald  Fortescue !  I,  your  child, 
cannot  judge  you,  for»I,  too,  have  felt  that  man's  wicked 
power— only  yesterday  I  was  ready  to  sell  myself  for  his 
wealth  and  position— flesh-pots  of  Egypt  Who  ended 
your  short,  unhappy  life  ?  How  could  you  sleep  all  these 
years  in  your  grave,  while  my  father  was  shut  in  a 
living  tomb,  disgraced  and  rained  1"  , 

The  sad  eyes  of  the  portrait  looked  back  at  her  with  a 
sort  of  dumb  reproach.  As  the  uncertain  light  played 
across  the  face  the  lips  seemed  stirring  to  open,  as  if  to 
reveal  the  secret  which  Meg  desired  to  hear. 

Leaning  forward,  with  her  chin  on  her  hand,  the  girl 
gazed  at  the  picture  in  helpless  fascination.  Lilian's  lap- 
dog  sprang  out  of  his  satin  basket  and  crept  whining  to 
her  side.  He  missed  the  runaway.  Meg  caressed  the 
poor  brate  absently.  She  had  given  scarcely  a  thought 
to  Moultrie  or  his  bride  since  morning.  Bat  now  it 
flashed  upon  her  that  she  was  the  heiress  of  all  that  wealth 
for  which  the  handsome  Southerner  had  sold  himaell  If, 
by  any  means,  she  could  right  her  father's  wrongs  and 
strip  Fortescue  of  his  booty,  Danton  Moultrie's  marriage 
would  be  sure  to  end  in  bitter  disappointment 

For  a  long  time  Meg  sat  gazing  at  her  father's  work ; 
then  she  rang  for  Sanw 
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\j"  ihe  Mid. 

lifted  the  portniL 

liflB,"  aha  lemaAed  ;  "I  had  mj 

ma  the  will  alone — tvM  put  up 

ezaoU;  to  its  old  poaition,  Su^ 

know  that  it  hu  be«a  disturbed." 

ne  her  bnidea  a  alight  ahake. 

lag  haa  bn^  looae  inside,  and  it 

np." 

1  the  hatuemaid — "  where  I    Let 

no  bsnn,"  s^  Bara,  alarmed  b^ 
heard  the  thumping  when  I  was 
!tom  the  wall." 
1  Meg. 

hnd  anawend  her. 
laid  San^  nneaaily,  "Whaterer 
the  canvas,  miss  ?  Jndge  Fortaa- 
ranta  to  meddle  with  this  piohire 
Ee's  given  as  his  OEpraaa  orders 
Ton're  the  0DI7  'person  I  would 
;  bnt  as  yon'n  soon  to  be  mis- 
noe." 

t  a  little  longer.  Have  no  fear — 
,     I  will  ring  when  I  want  70a 

Ume,  amased  at  Miss  Oi«j'a  00a- 
i  the  portrait,  whioh  was  so  lilce 
■Qy  bewitched  her. 
alone,  Meg  knelt  down  os  the 
Bsslj  examined  everj  Ineh  of  her 

ad  made  a  diaoovnry.  The  baon 
\j  fitted  to  the  elaborate  frame  ; 
d  caretnlly  over  its  anrfaee,  Meg 
ir  of  aome  subetanoe — hard,  evi- 
Jed  ^thin.  She  felt  along  the 
ceqKmding  outline,  but  failed  to 
bad  a  double  back,  and  in  the 
me  artiole,  valnable  or  otherwiae, 

ao  to  Lilian's  writing-desk,  took 
fe,  and  made  an  opening  ia  tbe 
mit  her  hand.  Something  ms- 
ne;  the  next  mom^it  Meg  had 
few  old  letters,  tied  with  a  faded 
ovared  book  fastened  with  gold 
I  latter,  and,  with  a  great  thrill, 
''leaf,  "  Affna  Perrol  Barmon," 
p  the  lost  journal  for  which  ench 
been  made  at  the  time  of  her 
ters,  still  odorons  of  soms  French 
pcriame,  that  Agaea  Harmon  had  written  to  tite  object  of 
her  aeorei  and  diaaabons  passion. 

This  disooverr  waa  so  andden,  so  unexpected,  she  ooold 
acaioely  beUeve  her  own  eyes.  She  tamed  the  crimson 
Tolome  and  the  discolored  sDvelopes  orar  and  over  in 
ntter  bewilderment.  She  needed  no  voioa  to  tell  her  that 
Gerald  Forteaone  had  concealed  these  things  in  Uie  por- 
trait—an ingenions  repository  for  saoh  dangerons  treas- 

^hile  Philip  Harmon  was  bang  tried  for  his  life,  his 
enemy  had  held  posaeadon  of  this  jonmal— he  had  kept 
itaecreted  daring  all  the  anxions  inqoiry  which  the  blends 
of  the  snspeoted  man  hsd  made  for  it 

She  ran  to  a  Japanese  cabinet  in  the  comer,  and  threw 
book  and  letters  therein  ;  then,  composing  hei  face  as 
beet  she  coald,  rang  a  third  time  foe  Soiai  and  bade  her 


rqtiaoe  the  piotore  in  Jndge  F(»tesaae'a  ehanibar.  Tba 
nat  which  ahe  had  made  in  tba  baek  waa  not  notioed  b; 
the  girl ;  she  might  have  thooght  the  wei^t  had  de- 
creased somewhat  sinoe  rite  last  lifted  it,  bat  ahe  uM 
nothing. 

The  portrait  was  removed,  the  door  oloaad,  and  Meg 
waa  left  with  the  preoiana  booty  ahe  had  seonrod. 

Bhe  opened  the  packet  of  letters  first.  They  vara  ears- 
folly  amuiged  according  to  their  respective  dotea,  afttf 
the  methodical  manner  peculiar  to  Judge  Fortaaooeb  Tb» 
flrat  was  written  in  Paris,  previous  to  Agnes  Ferrol's  ill- 
starred  marriage.    It  said ; 

"Thank  yoa  tor  Ilie  •heot-miuiie  a&d  Uie  Dowen ;  but  pa{M 
was  aogry  when  they  oame— ha  poattlTeIr  loiblds  me  to  reodn 
■nch  attentlona  from  yon.  I  am  very  unhappr,  Qerald.  In  nls 
I  plead  jour  UndneH;  In  vain  I  apeak  ot  tiie  Ume  In  Loodoii 
whan  ooc  aeqpaintiunwi  bagan— ths  draadtol  night  jou  tvougU 
papa  home  to  me,  wounded  In  a  qnarrel  at  a  oard-teble,  and  lU 
your  generoalty  and  goodnsBB  In  the  days  that  followed — he  vQI 
not  llsiea,  he  does  not  Uke  yon.  Povertj  li  an  anpardonaUe  tia 
tn  hla  eyet,  though  hearen  knows  ire  are  poor  enoogfa  ouneltw  I 
To-day  a  stnager  dlnad  with  na,  an  Amwlaaa,  aamsd  Hamoo- 
bandaoma,  wall-bred  and— tloh.  Be  ovarwhelmd  me  widi  attn. 
tlons  and  line  oontpllmenta,  and  p^ta  nakea  uo  affon  to  eoneol 
his  giBtlfloaUoD.  I  fore— c  that  he  Intends  to  enltiTata  Kr.  Btt- 
mon.  Hy  heart  la  heavy ;  I  dam  not  oonfeaa  my  love  for  yon. 
Papa  oan  be  very,  veiy  violent  at  time* ;  hta  anger  terrlfles  me. 
I  fear  he  haa  ohoaenUitsPhlUpHarmontobemytataEe  hnabaiid. 
It  so,  heaven  halp  ua  I" 

Meg  opanea the  second  letter.  Thiswas  fall  of  deepai& 
Harmon  had  propoaed,  and  she  most  acoqit  him— bu 
lather  commanded  it — and  forget  the  nan  aba  loved. 
Her  heart  waa  breaking,  and  the  f  ntore  was  a  Idaak. 

Another  aaid : 

"Ton  bid  me  show  a  proper  flnuBSSa,  and  be  true  tomrHU 
and  yon-'to  tell  FUUp  Banncn  that  my  heart  la  jotua.  I  oaiuM^ 
I  dare  not  I  My  lather  ha«  set  all  hla  tntnre  hopaa  upon  tUi 
match.  I  know  him  too  w^  to  attempt  to  thwart  him.  I  mnat 
mairy  the  man  he  baa  oboaen  tor  me.  Ob,  my  love,  my  love,  tor- 
gtve  me,  and  good-byl" 

A  haU-doaen  other  lettan  were  fall  of  tba  Mme  kmeae. 
Agnes  Ferrtd's  weak,  plastic  nature  was  plainly  revealed 
in  them.  One,  written  only  the  day  bafne  her  Buzriagt^ 
bade  Oerold  Forteaone  an  eternal  farewell,  and  imploisd 
him  never  to  croee  her  path  again.  Here  a  long  interval 
oocnned  in  the  dates.  The  next  letter  was  written  in 
America — ^yes,  in  the  very  honse  where  Meg  now  sat,  po- 
haps  In  the  vary  room.  She  glanced  nervously  ow  her 
Bhonlder,  half  expecting  to  see  some  ghostly  shape  stand- 
ing then  ;  bat  ghosts  are  obsolete  ;  th^j  do  not  coma  to 
modem  boudoirs  in  the  ^ars  of  gsalights.  Meg  read  on. 
This  was  the  way  in  which  Agnes  Ferrol,  wife  and  mofiur, 
addressed  Oeiald  Forteacue,  atUa:  a  lapse  of  two  years : 

"  Ion  torment,  yoa  peteenata  ma  meralleaalyl  loannotbnr 
It  I  If  yoa  ever  oared  lor  me  In  the  least,  If  I  attll  retain  any  por- 
tion of  yooi  esteem  and  oonalderatlon,  I  entreat  yon  to  oease 
your  vIsltH  to  this  bouse-to  oease  lollowlnR  me  to  the  homes  of 
my  friends,  and  so  provoking  ornal  comment.  Ton  apoke  to  me 
In  a  moat  unwairaatable  manner  last  nl^t  at  Mia.  Hellobope) 
ball.  Am  I  not  wretohad  enough  already  7  Do  you  wish  to  drlt< 
me  mad?  Onmy  kaeeal  beg  you  tooome  near  ma  aomore,  to 
apeak  to  me  no  more,  I  sannot  Dy  from  yoa;  I  have  no  ooe  lo 
defend  me  from  yoni  pereeentions.  Be  generous— the  world  It 
wide ;  there  ate  other  oltlea  In  whloh  you  can  seek  tame  and  Iw- 
tune.  Go,  and  never  let  me  see  yonr  taoe  again.  I  am  tired  of 
life— at  any  moment  I  would  be  ^ad  to  lay  It  down.  A  woman 
who  oan  love  neither  bet  hosbend  noi  her  ahUd,  la  a  monsM 
nnBt  to  live.  I  appeal  to  all  that  Is  manly  and  good  In  your  !»■ 
tnra  to  tortnre  mo  no  longer.  I  oannot  avoid  yon,  I  oannot  seoape 
yoa,  unless  yoa  withdraw  Irom  this  place.  Fbilip  trnsta  yon,  bs 
askE  yoa  here  oontlnually,  he  makes  my  position  unbearable,  aal 
I  dare  not  complain," 
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The  Uood  letped  indlgnmiijr  through  Meg's  yeins. 
The  next  envelope  held  these  lines : 

"  Ky  enp  of  misery  aad  humlUatlon  Ib  falL  I  have  read  the 
note  which  you  thmst  into  my  hand  at  the  play  to-night  Heaven 
knows  I  never  thought  to  fsU  so  low  as  this  I  You  ask  me  to  leave 
my  hoshand's  house,  my  child,  the  worid  where  I  am  at  least 
respected,  and  fly  wifli  you  to  another  continent  No,  no~a  thou- 
sand times  no  1  I  may  be  weak,  but  I  am  not  wicked.  I  will  go 
to  Philip  and  tell  him  everything." 

Meg  drew  a  great  breath  of  relief ;  bat  the  next  letter 
made  her  heart  stand  stilL    It  said : 

"  Tou  have  conquered  I  I  cease  to  struggle  against  a  fate  that 
l9  stronger  than  I.  Good-by  to  peace,  hope,  heaven— to  husband, 
chad,  home " 

Hark  I  Somewhere  near  at  hand  a  door  closed  smartly. 
Meg  started  and  listened.  A  step  was  advancing  along 
the  corridor.  Swift  as  lightning,  she  gathered  np  the 
journal  and  letters.  Where  could  she  hide  them  ?  She 
rushed  to  the  Japanese  cabinet,  flung  them  into  a  secret 
drawer,  and  while  lor  hand  still  touched  the  griffin's  head 
that  concealed  its  spring,  Mrs.  Maitland  appeared  upon 
the  threshold  of  the  boudoir. 

A*  robe  dh  c^utmbre  wrapped  her  heavy  figure ;  she  carried 
a  novel  in  her  hand.  As  she  stepped  into  the  room,  Meg's 
pale,  agitated  face  and  confused  manner  immediately 
arrested  her  attention. 

'*Are  you  amusing  yourself?*'  she  said,  in  a  sharp 
voioa 

*'Not  particularly,"  answered  Meg,  as  she  retreated  in 
hasto  from  the  cabinet 

Gold  dislike  and  suspicion  mingled  in  Mrs.  Maitland's 

fkoe. 

"  How  pale  you  look  1"  she  sneered — "  how  wild  and 
Btrange  1  You  have  been  out  ail  the  afternoon,  the  servants 
teU  me." 

A  flush  of  crimson  moxmted  to  Meg's  white  cheek. 

*<Tes,"  she  answered  ;  *' visiting  a  friend.'* 

*'  That  is  what  the  English  call  bad  form.  Tou  show 
very  little  sympathy  with  the  judge  in  his  family  trouble. 
You  should  have  followed  my  example^  and  remained  shut 
np  in  your  own  room  to-day." 

"  Solitude  bores  me — ^I  am  not  adapted  to  it,"  said  Meg, 

dryly. 
To  her  consternation,  Mrs.  Maitland  settled  herself  on 

the  sofa. 

'*No  more  am  I.  I  will  sit  here  a  while  with  you. 
Lilian  weighs  on  my  mind  like  a  nightmare.  To  tell  the 
truth.  Miss  Grey,  you  are  the  person  to  be  blamed  for  this 
elopement  I  am  confident  the  poor  child  and  her  lover 
would  have  gone  on  peaceably  together,  and  married  in  a 
proper  manner,  but  for  your  interference.  I  wonder  where 
she  is  to-night?    Has  the  judge  found  her  yet?    Not 

likely." 

Meg  did  not  answer.  She  was  thinking  only  of  the 
crimson  book  and  the  letters  in  the  comer  cabiuet 

**1  trust  you  will  never  use  your  power  over  the  judge 
for  the  injury  of  Lilian,"  went  on  Mrs.  Maitland. 
'*  Everybody  knows  how  hard  and  unjust  elderly  men 
with  young  wives  can  be.  I  fear  you  will  now  hate  the 
poor  child,  and  Mr.  Moultrie  also — especially  as  he  has 
plainly  declared  that  he  never  cared  for  you.  Pray  do 
not  try  to  induce  Qerald  to  disinherit  his  daughter.  Are 
you  listening.  Miss  Grey  ?  No,  you  are  not,  and  I  know 
of  nothing  so  exasperating  as  to  talk  to  a  person  who  has 
deliberately  shut  both  ears  to  one's  voice." 

"  I  am  very  fond  of  Lilian,"  answered  Meg,  in  a  strange 
tona  '*I  shall  do  nothing  to  harm  her.  She  is  not 
aoooumtable  for  the  sins  of  another.    I  tried  to  save  her. 


but  I  failed.    It  is  now  my  sincere  wish  that  Danton  Moul^ 
trie  may  make  her  happy,  but  I  am  sure  he  never  wilL" 

''Of  course  you  think  that,"  sneered  Mrs.  Maitland. 
"/do  not;  on  the  contrary,  I  quite  believe  in  the 
young  fellow.  To-morrow  we  may  begin  to  look  for  the 
judge's  return.  Perhaps  he  may  bring  bride  and  bride- 
groom with  him.  That  would  bo  awkward  for  you.  How 
lonely  the  house  seems  to-night !  I  could  almost  vow 
that  something  evil  was  in  it  What  is  that  pax>er  on  the 
carpet  there  ?" 

The  blood  rushed  anew  into  Meg's  face.  She  had  dropped 
one  of  the  letters  in  her  hasty  fiight  to  the  cabinet  Her 
hand  trembled  as  she  hurriedly  picked  it  up. 

^'What  an  ancient  envelope  1"  cried  Mrs.  Maitland, 
whose  dull  eyes  could  be  sharp  enough  upon  certain  occa- 
sions.    '*  Why,  it  is  yellow  with  age  1    Let  me  look  at  it  '* 

**  Pardon  me,"  said  Meg,  and  she  coolly  thrust  the  letter 
into  her  pocket 

Mrs.  Maitland  shrugged  her  shoulders,  opened  her  novel 
and  began  to  read.  She  had  made  up  her  mind  to  pass 
the  evening  with  Meg. 

Half  an  hour  dragged  by.  Now  and  then  the  woman 
on  the  sofa  cast  a  wary  glance  at  her  companion  over  the 
top  of  her  book.  To  sit  there,  wild  with  impatience  and 
apprehension,  and  yet  obliged  to  preserve  an  outward 
calm,  was  exquisite  torture  for  our  heroine.  Perhaps  Mrs. 
Maitland  perceived  something  of  this,  and  secretly  enjoyed 
the  situation. 

The  fire  snapped,  the  storm  raged  across  the  windowa 
Once  Meg  arose  and  drew  back  the  muffling  cuttaiiL  A 
terrible  night,  full  of  darkness  and  tumult  The  wind 
roared  up  and  down  the  street  like  a  ravening  wolf.  For 
a  space  she  stared  blankly  out  into  the  tempest,  then  re- 
turned to  her  seat 

"How  uneasy  you  are !"  said  Mrs.  Maitland,  irritably. 
"  Beally,  your  eyes  are  as  wild  as  a  hawk's.  That  re- 
minds me  that  I  have  had  no  tea.  Be  so  good  as  to  ring 
for  the  tray." 

"  Now  ?  It  is  very  late,"  said  Meg,  glancing  feverishly 
at  the  clock. 

"  That  does  not  matter.  Our  servants  are  to  be  relied 
upon  at  ail  hours." 

Meg  rang,  and  the  tray  was  brought  in.  A  tedious  while 
was  occupied  by  Mrs.  Maitland  in  drinking  one  cup  of  tea. 

« I  have  slept  a  great  deal  to-day,"  she  explained,  cheer- 
fully. "  I  am  in  no  haste  to  retire  ;  but  I  advise  you  to  go 
to  bed.  Miss  Grey — ^you  look  sadly  shaken." 

Nine,  ten  o'clock  struck,  then  eleven.  Mrs.  Maitland 
made  no  movement  toward  departure.  She  lay  on  her 
sofa,  and  read  her  novel  serenely.  Meg  felt  that  her  self- 
control  must  soon  succumb  to  the  strain  thus  put  upon  it 
This  trying  day  had  wrought  her  up  to  a  high  pitch  of 
nervous  excitement 

"It  is  vtry  late !"  she  said,  desperately. 

'*  Yes,"  assented  Mrs.  Maitland,  without  lifting  her  eyes 
from  her  book.     "  Go  and  rest. " 

A  hysterical  scream  was  on  Meg's  lips.  In  another  mo- 
ment it  would  break  forth.  She  fled  to  her  own  chamber, 
determined  to  wait  there  till  that  tiresome  old  womaa 
should  leave  the  boudoir,  and  she  could  safely  withdraw 
letters  and  book  from  the  cabinet 

She  walked  the  floor ;  she  opened  her  window  and  let 
wind  and  rain  beat  in  upon  her  ;  she  was  stifling,  gasping 
for  breath.  Finally  she  flung  herself  down  on  her  pink- 
and-whitebed,  to  wait  until  she  should  hear  Mrs.  Maitland 
pass  through  the  corridor  to  her  own  room.  Terribly 
fatigued  she  was,  and  all  unawares,  exhausted  nature  gave 
way,  and  in  spite  of  her  great  anxiety  and  distress  Meg 
,  slept. 
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Somewhere  in  the  wee  KotSl  honn  she  nwoke  with  a 
great  etorL  The  gaa  vaB  bnrniag  brightlT-.  She  apmng 
to  her  foet,  bewildered,  oonfnied.  The  letters— the  joiiz- 
nal  I    Had  Mrs.  Maitland  ^st  left  Hie  boadoir  ? 

Ltghtiag  ft  night-lamp  whioh  ohanoed  to  be  on  her 
toilet-table,  U^  Bwiftlf  and  noiselesBlr  made  her  way  to 
that  apartmeni  Xai,  it  was  empty,  duk  and  atill.  Mrs. 
Maitland  and  her  noral  had  Tanished.  &[^  ran  to  the 
oabinst ;  ahe  tonobed  the  spring  of  the  secret  drawer.  A 
017  bnist  from  her  lips.  The  crimson -coTOied  book  and 
the  <dd,  diaoolored  letters  were  gone  I 

CHAPTEB  XXL 

ONEl     She    searched    the    drawer, 
erer;  nook  and  eomer  of  the  oaln- 
uet,  even  the  carpet  ronnd  aboat  i^ 
,  bnt  in  vain.    Bed  book,  old  lettcn 
had    vanished    aa    mjsterionslj    u 
,  thongh     Agnes    Harmon's    ghostly 
I  hand  had  been  stretched  from  the 
world  of  shades  to  snatch  them  away, 
Meg  was  stnuned,  bewildered,  bat 
only  for  a  moment     She  fdt  that 
tbe  contents  of  the  drawer  had  dis- 
appeared by  hnman  agency  alona 
l^ere  was  bat  one  person  in  the 
honae  who  eonld  have  appropriated 
the  predooa  thing*.   Stie  took  np  her  lamp,  went  straight 
to  MrsL  Maltlsnd'a  ohamber  and  rapped.  No  answer.   She 
shook  the  door,  she  called  londly.     At  last  a  movement 
inside  the  room  told  that  ita  oconpant  was  still  awak&    A 
step  crossed  the  floor,  and  Mr&  Maitland,  with  a  oalm  bnt 
slightly  snrprised  front,  opened  the  door  to  this  late  vis- 
itor,    A  shawl  was  thrown  about  her  sboolders,  het  hair 
was  In  orim ping-pins,  and  she  still  held  her  novel  in  her 
Land.     It  was  plain  that  she  had  not  been  in  bed. 

"Dearmal  yoa  are  Dp  late,  Miss  Orey,"  she  said;  "what 
is  the  matter  ?" 

Disheveled  and  pale,  her  dark  eyes  ahining  with  mingled 
strath  and  fear,  a  strained,  tense  look  on  her  face,  Meg  con- 
fronted her. 

"Besogoodas  toretnrn  me  the  things  which  yoa  have 
token  from  the  cabinet,"  she  said,  sharply. 
Mrs.  Maitland  drew  back  with  a  vacant  stare. 
"  Things  I  —what  things  T" 
"  A  book — some  letters." 
"Letters  addressed  to  youf  pointedly. 
"No,  to  Jndge  Fortesonek" 

"And  by  what  right,  may  I  ask,  do  yon  take  pOsseesion 
of  the  jndge's  letters  !"  sneered  Mrs.  Maitland.  "  I  donbt 
if  yonr  betrothed  hnsbaad,  tnfataated  aa  he  is,  would  ap- 
prove of  aach  a  liberty.  He  very  properly  resents  all  pry- 
ing in  his  private  affiiirs." 

"I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  explanatioiks,"  said 
Heg  ;  "  I  simply  ask  yon  to  give  me  back  the  book  and 
letters." 

"I  have  seen  no  letters,  no  book,  save  this  which  I  hold 
in  my  hand,"  answered  Mrs.  Maitland,  contemptnonaly. 
"X  am  not  in  the  habit  of  meddling  with  other  people's 
property.  Yon  mnst  be  beside  yourself,  coming  to  me  at 
Bach  an  hoar,  on  an  rarand  like  this." 

"  Give  them  to  me — they  are  mine  I"  arged  Meg,  wildly. 
"  Oh,  yon  cannot  know  what  yon  are  doing  I    It  is  nseless 
to  deny  it— I  am  sure  you  have  taken  them.     I  b^— yea, 
beg  yoa  to  give  tliem  back  to  me  1" 
^  Unmoved  and  scomfnl,  Mrs,  Maitland  listened. 
"Ton  are  laboring  nnder  some  strange  iUosion,  ICss 


Orey.  It  is  nearly  moming.  I  advise  yoa  to  go  to  be^ 
When  Jadge  Fortesone  arrives  I  will  L^  this  matter  bef  ora 

"I  denttmd  the  book,  which  is  my  own  property — the 
letters  yon  may  keep,  if  yon  like." 

"Shall  I  tall  yoa  again.  Miss  Grey,  that  your  talk  is 
like  Sanscrit  to  me  ?  Are  yoa  qoite  certain  yon  are  in 
yonr  proper  mind  ?  I  know  nothing  of  the  things  yoa 
ask  for.  At  this  nnsassonaUa  hoar,  pray  take  yonr  high 
tragedy  airs  and  yonr  mysterfoas  demands  elsewhere  ;" 
and  ahe  deliberately  closed  the  door  apon  her  visitor,  and 
tnmed  the  key  in  Uie  look. 

Meg  went  back  to  her  own  chamber,  folly  oonyinoed 
that  Mrs.  Maitland  held  pooseesioa  of  Agnea  Harmon'i 
joninal  and  letters  Sleep  she  oonld  not,  Moming  oanM 
at  last — that  morning  which  was  to  bring  Colonel  Dyaait, 
and,  withoat  donbt,  some  word  from  Gerald  Forteacae, 
or,  perh^M,  the  latter  In  person.  She  made  her  toilet 
caretnlly,  and  when  tbe  breakfast -bell  raag,  went  oalmly 
down  to  the  table.  Mrs.  Mai  Band,  osnally  a  lata  riser, 
was  there  before  her,  playing  langnidly  with  Lilian's  lap- 
dog.  She  gave  Meg  a  long,  wary  look,  then  a  yetj  ami- 
able smile.  The  prerions  night  might  have  been  a  dream, 
a  delnsion,  so  far  as  ttiis  woman's  manner  betrayed  any 
remembranoe  of  ib 

"My  dear  Miss  Grey,  I  hope  yon  have  slept  wall,"  ab« 
said,  sweetly. 

"Oh,  perfectly  I"  answered  Meg,  with  enthnaiasm. 
"  How  glad  I  am  to  hear  it  I    Yoa  are  a  wondmfol 
yoong  creature — qoite  a  stady,  in  facL     To-day,  witiumt 
doabt,  we  shall  have  news  of  the  jndg&    I  long  innrpif 
ibly  for  his  retom." 
"And  I,  also,"  answered  Meg,  oolmly. 
"It  is  jost  possible  that  we  may  have  some  stmtga 
revelations  when  he  oomes,"  said  Mis.  Maitland,  witli  a 
serene  smil& 

"lam  positive  of  it,"  replied  Meg. 
They  drank  thur  eaSbe^  and  ate  their  cold  chicken  and 
hot  muffins  with  oalm  indifference.  Mrs.  Maitland  m«i^» 
oommonplaoe  remarks,  to  which  Meg  answered  politely. 
Not  the  slightest  allnsioa  to  the  preceding  night  eaoaped 
either.  Meg  watched  the  elder  woman  as  some  beaatdfal 
tabby  might  a  mouse  ;  l&s.  Maitland  was  all  alert  to  her 
finger-tips ;  yet  both  went  tbrongh  the  meal  like  acoom* 
plished  aotressea. 

"What  a  charming  Ole-a-tita  breakfast  we  have  had, 
dear,"  said  the  judge's  sistar-in-Iaw,  as  she  arose  from  the 
table.  "I  trast  to  meet  yoa  again  at  Innch.  Be  sure  to 
take  good  care  of  yonrself,"  and  she  sailed  away  to  her 
own  room,  and  Meg  fied  to  the  red  bondoir. 

Her  first  act  was  to  examine  the  cabinet  anew.  Alas  I 
the  secret  drawer  was  utterly  empty — no  repentant  hand 
had  replaced  the  lost  jonrnal  and  letters.  Perhaps  in  that 
book  some  incontestable  proof  of  her  father'a  innocence 
was  hidden  away.  How  oonld  she  recover  it  ?  She  want 
to  the  window,  and  stood  there,  looking  oot  into  the  pleas- 
ant sanny  moming  which  had  followed  the  storm  of  the 
night.  A  man  was  passing  slong  the  pavement  below. 
At  sight  of  the  beantif  nl  faoe  ahining  oat  in  the  opening 
of  the  boudoir-onrtain,  he  paused,  his  eager,  anzions  coun- 
tenance assnmed  a  relieved  look.  He  raised  his  hat,  and 
Meg  nodded,  with  a  faint  smile. 

I  dare  say  he  scarcely  eipeoted  to  see  ma  alive  this 
morning,"  she  tbonght,  shrugging  her  handsome  ahonl- 
ders.  "No  donbt.  Miss  Praa  sent  him  this  way  to  dis- 
cover it  I  bad  survived  the   night  in  the  den  of  nty 


IndlfEerently  she  watched  the  stalwart  fignre  go  on  and 
vanish.    Meg  was  selfish  in  troabI&    Bobin  Leith  ooold 
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e^ire  her  no  aid  in  her  present  perplexity,  so  he  vaa  aa 
nothing  to  her  now. 

She  looked  at  the  clock,  and  began  to  think  of  Oolonel 
Dysart — ^to  long  for  his  arrivaL  Hour  after  honr  went  by, 
but,  for  reasons  already  known  to  the  reader,  the  oolonel 
did  not  keep  his  appointment.  Neither  was  any  message 
Teoeived  from  the  jndge.  This  was  odd ;  Mrs.  Maitland, 
in  particular,  felt  it  to  be  so.  While  devouring  her  may- 
onnaise at  Innoh,  with  wary  eyes  fixed  on  Meg,  who  seemed 
more  restiye  than  in  the  similar  ordeal  of  breakfast,  she 
said : 

*'  I  am  positive  that  he  most  have  found  Lilian  by  this 
time.  The  child  has  not  flown  far.  It  is  singular  that  we 
hear  nothing.  How  can  so  ardent  a  lover  as  Gerald  allow 
his  betrothed  to  remain  twenty-four  hours  ignorant  of  his 
movements  ?" 

*'It  is  strange,"  assented  Meg,  dryly.  There  was  a 
blank  pause ;  then  she  looked  fixedly  at  her  companion, 
and  added,  "  Have  you  any  recollection  of  a  visit  which  I 
paid  to  your  room  last  night  ?'* 

Mrs.  Maitland  peered  around  a  silver  epergne  of  fruit  to 
BmQe  serenely  on  the  questioner. 

**  A  very  vivid  one  I  I  hope  you  are  not  troubled  with 
sleep-walking,  >>r  temporary  aberration  of  mind,  or  any- 
thing of  that  unpleasant  character,  my  dear  V  < 

Meg  arose,  stem  and  beautiful,  from  her  chair.  ^ 

'*I  ask  you  once  more,  where  are  the  letters  and  Ji>ook 
wliich  you  took  from  the  cabinet  in  Lilian's  boudoir?" 

*' And  I  answer  you,  as  I  did  last  nighty '^replied^Mr& 
MaiUand,  insolently.  "  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  things 
you  mention,  and  it  would  be  to  your  credit,^perhap8^^if 
you  had  none.  I  cannot  imagine  how  such  articles  could 
have  fallen  into  your  possession  since  Judge  Fortescue's 
departure."  _ 

*'In  due  time  you  will  receive  a  satasfkctory  explana^ 
tion,"  said  Meg,  with  a  strange  smile.  "  Meanwhile^  give 
me  back  that  which  you  have  takeiL" 

«'  Never !"  cried  Mrs.  Maitland,  hotly.  "  If  I  really  had 
such  things  in  my  possession.  Miss  €h!ey,  I  would  restore 
them  only  to  the  judge  himself." 

*'  Tou  make  assurance  doubly  sure.    Tour  answer  con- 
vinces me  that  I  have  not  accused  you  wrongfully." 
Mrs.  Maitland  frowned. 

"  I  decline  to  talk  further  on  so  strange  a  subject,  Miss 
Grey,"  she  said,  and  straightway  relapsed  into  stubborn 

sUenoe. 

Lunch  was  scarcely  over  when  Mrs.  Belle  Byder  rustled 
into  the  boudoir.  She  embraced  Mrs.  Maitland,  who 
detested  her,  and  gave  the  tips  of  her  gloved  fingers  to 

Meg. 

«<I  have  come  to  ask  about  that  naughty  Lilian,"  she 
cried.  "  And  so  the  Judge  has  gone  in  pursuit^  like  Lord 
nUin  in  the  ballad  ?  Of  course,  he  will  forgive  and  bless 
her,  and  accept  with  resignation  the  Southern  Adonis  as 
a  son-in-law.  Love  is  omnipotent  It  may  be  very  fool- 
ish, but  I  always  feel  great  sympathy  for  such  willful 
young  folks." 

The  handsome  widow 'laughed^  but  there  was  a  serious 
look  in  her  big  brown  eyes. 

<«Then,  in  spite  of  your  own  marriage,  yon  believe  in 
love  ?"  sneered  Mrs.  Maitland. 

<*  I  do,  indeed.  If  I  ever  wed  again,  I  wiU  surely  make 
a  love-match." 

"  How  romantic  !  Somebody  ought  to  teU  that  young 
lawyer,  Leith,  of  your  resolution— or  perhaps  you  would 
prefer  that  he  should  hear  it  from  your  own  lips  ?" 

Meg  left  the  two  to  their  oonversation,  and  fdipped  away 
to  her  own  room.  It  was  plain  that  Colonel  Dysart  would 
not  come  to-day.    After  a  while  she  rang  the  beU  for  the 
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housemaid,  Sara.    That  young  person  promptly  appeared* 
Meg  motioned  her  to  close  the  door,  then  said : 
Sara,  I  need  help ;  you  must  give  it  me." 
Willingly,  miss ;  what  can  I  do  ?"  answered  Sara. 

"  Do  you  attend  Mrs.  Maitland,  in  her  own  room  T* 

"Tes,  miss,  since  that  French  creature.  Celeste^  ran  oft 
with  Miss  Fortescue." 

**  Have  you  seen  anywhere  about  her  chamber  a  redr 
covered  book  ?  It  is  my  property,  Sara.  She  has  taken 
it  from  me,  and  I  would  give  the  best  years  of  my  life  to 
find  it  again.  There  are  letters,  too,  in  laded,  old-fash- 
ioned enveloi>es.'* 

"  I  have  seen  nothing  of  the  sort,  mias.  Lor*,  you  look 
worried  to  death !  Shall  I  search  around  for  them  ?  Mrs. 
Maitland  is  a  sly  one,  but  I  know  where  most  things  are 
kept  in  her  chamber." 

Meg  took  the  girl's  ooarse  hand  in  her  own  slight^  deli- 
cate one. 

"  Find  that  book,  Sara,  and  you  will  do  me  a  great, 
great  service." 

She  slipped  a  crisp  banknote  into  the  hard  flngerSk 
Sara  beamed. 

"  m  try,  miss." 

"  Wait  I    Have  you  seen  her  reading  to-day  ?" 

••  Only  her  novela" 

*'Sara,  the  recovery  of  the  things  which  I  have  asked 
you  to  look  for  means  life  or  death,  perhaps,  to  one  who 
is  very  dear  to  me.  Be  careful  not  to  excite  Mrs.  Mait- 
land's  suspicion,  but  begin  your  search  as  soon  as  poa* 

sible."^ 

^  With  these  insiarnotions  Sara  went  away,  and  Meg  was 
left  again  to  her  reflections. 

The  day  crept  on  wearily.  No  word  arrived  from  Ool- 
onel Dysart,  none  from  Gerald  Fortescue.  An  air  of  mys- 
tery and  disaster  seemed  to  have  settled  over  everything. 

Just  before  nightfall,  Sara  came  softly  into  the  room 
where  Meg  sat,  heavy-hearted,  and  full  of  dark  forebod- 
ing. The  girl's  disappointed  face  told  her  story  before 
she  could  open  her  lips. 

"  I  have  looked  all  about  her  chamber,  miss,"  she  whis- 
pered— **  in  every  nook  and  comer,  and  I  can't  find  book 
nor  letters.  I  got  thel  \iejB  to  the  drawers  and  searched 
them  all,  and  the  wardrobe ;  but  the  things  you  want  are 
not  there,  neither  are  they  in  the  bed,  nor  under  the  car- 
pet^ nor  behind  any  of  the  ornaments." 

Meg  grew  pale. 

"  Oh,  what  shall  I  do  ?"  she  cried,  wringing  her  impo- 
tent hands. 

*<rm  sure  I  don't  know,  miss,"  answered  the  (sympa- 
thetic but  helpless  Sara. 

Meg  disnussed  her  humble  ally.  It  was  plain  that  MrSi 
Maitland  would  keep  the  journal  and  letters  till  the  judge's 
return,  and  then  restore  them  to  him  ;  and  she— Meg — 
would  never  know  what  her  mother's  hand  had  written  in 
that  red  book,  and  all  hope  of  finding  there  some  dew  to 
Agnes  Harmon's  murderer  must  be  abandoned.  After  m 
solitary  evening  spent  in  troubled  thought,  Meg;  with  a 
heavy  heart  and  a  tired  body,  went  to  bed  and  to  sleep. 

Wild  dreams  of  Philip  Harmon  and  the  great  gray 
prison  tormented  her  for  hours.  Toward  morning  she 
suddenly  awoke,  with  a  shriek  of  distress  ringing  in  her 
ears.  She  started  up  on  her  pillow  and  listened.  It  cama 
from  Mrs.  Maitland's  chamber. 

Again  and  again  the  sharp,  agonized  cry  smote  the  dark* 
nesB  and  silence.  Meg  flung  on  a  dressing-gown,  and 
thrusting  her  feet  into  slippers,  ran  out  into  the  corridor, 
and  followed  the  cry  to  Mrs.  Maitland's  door. 

<*  Help  1  help  1"  she  heard  a  voice  within  screamiogi 
<<Sara  I  Miss  Gzey  1— where  are  you  all  f* 
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Meg  roahed  into  the  xoom. 

In  the  middle  of  the  bed  Mi&  Maitland  mm  ntting 
bolt  upright,  helplflM  with  tenor.  The  rilkea  oartaiafl, 
irhioh  had  been  looped  to  one  aide,  the  belaoed  pillowa, 
the  smart  oonnterpftne,  were  all  aUye  with  leaping,  crack- 
ling tongues  of  fiie.  A  little  inlaid  table  by  the  aide  of 
ttiebed  had  been  orertnmed ;  on  the  carpet  lay  a  lamp 
and  A  novel — ^these  last  two  things  explained  thesitaation. 
She  had  fallen  asleep  while  reading,  and  the  nnconscioas 
thraafcing  forth  of  a  restless  arm  in  dreama  had  npset  the 
light  and  done  the  misohieL 

*'Save  me,  Miss  Grey— save  me  V*  she  cried,  recogniz- 
ing through  the  flame  and  smoke  the  fair  face  of  her  foe. 

Meg  seized  a  iSg  porcelain  jug  of  water,  and  dashed  its 
contents  fall  npon  the  screaming  woman  and  the  burning 
bed.  Directly  the  servants,  in  diflferent  stages  of  imdress, 
came  rushing  into  the  duunber.  For  a  few  moments  all 
was  dire  confusion.  Mrs.  Maitland  fainted  in  the  arms  of 
the  footman,  and  was  borne  quickly  out  The  carpet  was 
on  fire,  and  the  drapeiy  of  the  toilet-table.  The  belaced 
pillows,  also,  were  still  smoking.  Meg,  working  bravely  in 
the  midst  of  the  danger,  snatched  them  from  the  bed,  and 
flung  them  extinguished  into  a  comen  One  fell  without 
a  sound ;  the  other  struck  the  floor  with  a  dull  thud.  A 
thrill  went  oveir  Meg.  Hastily  she  turned  and  picked  up 
the  second  pillow.  From  the  drenched,  Bmoking»  dis- 
ordered room  she  fled  to  her  own  chamber,  bearing  it 
with  her. 

There  she  found  a  pair  of  sharp  scissors,  and  ripping 
open  the  cover,  ahe  drew  triumphantly  out  from  this 
unique  hiding-place  the  lost  journal  and  letters. 

She  ran  to  the  door  and  locked  it.  There  was  little 
danger  of  pursoit,  however.  Mrs.  ^Maitland  was  sadly 
scorched— Meg  could  hear  her  hysterical  screams  still 
ringing  from  some  distant  part  of  the  house. 

A  broken  prayer  of  thanksginng  trembled  on  the  girl's 
lips.  Fate,  in  the  shape  of  an  overturned  lamp  and  a 
flash  of  fire,  had  foiled  the  enemy,  and  returned  this  pre- 
cious booty  to  her  own  hand. 

"  Thank  heaven  1  thank  heaven !"  she  sobbed,  in  a 
transport  of  relief  and  gratitude.  Then  she  opened  the 
red  book,  and  above  the  first  entry,  read  these  (words, 
traced  in  a  feeble^  irregular  way,  as  [if  tears  had  blinded 
the  eyes  of  the  writer : 


tc 


Philip,  I  charge  you  never  to  let  my  daughter  seo  this  Joar- 
nal->never  let  her  know  what  I  have  written  here.  It  1b  the  laet 
favor  that  the  wretohed  mother  of  your  child  asks  of  you.' 
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Meg's  eager  blood  grew  suddenly  cold.  From  the 
grave  Agnes  Harmon  had  thrust  out  a  cold  finger  and 
closed  the  pages  which  her  child  was  aching  to  read.  The 
dead  forbade  it  1  A  feeling  of  mingled  awe  and  fear 
crept  through  Meg's  veins.  She  dared  not  turn  the 
closely  written  leaves.  For  a  while  she  meditated,  then 
said,  solemnly  : 

*<  To-morrow  I  will  go  to  my  father's  prison,  and  take 
this  book  to  him.  It  is  my  belief  that  he  has  never  seen 
it,  and  plainly  it  was  meant  for  bis  eyes  only." 

Yes,  this  was  the  proper  way  out  of  her  perplexity. 
Beverently  she  made  letters  and  journal  into  a  package  ; 
and,  fully  determined  that  no  earthly  power  should  wrest 
them  from  her  again,  Meg  threw  herself  once  more  upon 
her  bed,  and  fell  asleep  with  her  recovered  treasure 
pressed  to  her  heart. 

It  was  late  next  morning  when  she  awoke  to  find  her- 
self still  clasping  the  precious  {Micket.  While  dressing, 
she  rang  for  Sara. 

'<  How  is  Mrs.  Maitland  ?"  she  asked. 

** Downright  sick  with  the  scare  and  the  bums,  miss," 


aoawerad  the  girL  **rve  always  heard  'twas  daagetona 
to  read  In  bed»  and  ttial't  what  she  does  oooatant  TIm 
dootof^B  given  her  an  opiate^  and  aba's  gone  to  deep. 
Dear  me  1  it's  very  aiagolar,  miasL  She  told  me  to  bring 
her  own  burnt  pillows  to  bar  room,  and  put  them  in  the 
wardrobe^  but  I  can  find  only  one^  Pve  looked  every* 
where,  but  the  other  is  gona'* 

**There  it  is,  Sara." 

With  a  smile  which  the  gfr<  could  not  comprehend, 
Meg  pointed  to  a  comer  d  ner  own  chamber.  The 
housemaid  departed  with  the  pillow,  and  our  heroine  went 
down  to  breakfast  alone. 

Mm  Maitland  had  sustained  toch  serious  injuries  that 
ahe  was  not  likely  to  leave  her  bed  for  days — ^perhaps  for 
weeks.  Meg  had  nothing  more  to  fear  from  her.  No  let- 
ters  had  arrived  for  any  one,  no  sal^gram.  Thia  silence 
on  the  part  of  Colonel  Dysart  was  utterly  inoomprehenai* 
blcb  As  for  Judge  Fortesoue^  she  started  at  every  step 
outside  the  door.  At  any  moment  he  might  walk  in  npon 
her,  and  then  1 

She  lingered  long  In  the  buff-and-brown  breakfast-room, 
toying  absently  with  the  fiowen  in  the  vases,  and  waiting 
for  she  knew  not  what  ftesently  the  colored  footman 
opened  the  door. 

"  A  gentleman  in  the  drawing-room  to  see  Miss  Grsy,'^ 
he  said. 

Her  heart  gave  a  great  bound. 

''  What  name  ?" 

"He  mentioned  none;  but  he  said  his  busineaiwaa 
moat  particular." 

Surely  it  was  Colonel  Dysart^ha  had  come  at  laatt 
She  hurried  to  the  drawing-room.  Aa  ahe  entered,  her  viai- 
tor  was  standing  at  a  window,  his  back  toward  her.  He 
turned  at  the  dick  of  the  silver  knob,  and  she  saw,  not 
"nunky,"  but  the  brown,  severe  face  c^  Bobin  Leith. 

All  the  glad  expectation  faded  out  of  her  eyea.  Hoe 
countenance  felL  In  undisguised  disappointment,  she 
faltered: 

"  Oh,  I  thought  it  was  Colonel  Dysart." 

TixQ  gravity  of  his  look  deepened.  He  took  a  step 
toward  her. 

"I  bring  yon  bad  news,"  he  said. 

She  grew  pale. 

"Of  my  father?" 

"Na" 

"  Whom,  then  ?   Ob,  speak  1  I  cannot  bear  suspense." 

"  Be  calm.  Miss  Qrey — ^be  brave.  A  sad  thing  has  hap- 
pened— Colonel  Dysart  is  dead  !" 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

AT  TKB  OBA.VB. 

She  was  unprepared  for  such  a  shock.  Her  friend,  her 
benefactor,  her  sole  helper,  her  only  hope— dead  I  She 
stood  for  a  moment,  as  if  turning  to  stone,  then  swayed 
and  fell  into  Leith'a  outstretched  arms.  There  she  lay, 
with  an  expression  of  unspeakable  pain  stamped  on  her 
flower-face,  with  the  heavy  lashes  sweeping  her  white 
cheeks  like  a  fringe— helpless,  lifeless,  colorless,  she  rested 
againat  his  breast 

He  looked  down  upon  her,  and  the  calm  of  his  rugged 
face  suddenly  vanished.  His  patient  self-control  gave 
way,  like  a  dam  in  a  Spring  flood.  The  weary  years  of 
silence  and  repression  took  vengeance  upon  him  in  a  mo- 
ment Overmastered  by  a  great  passion  and  anguish,  he 
strained  his  soft,  nerveless  burden  to  his  breast,  and  on 
her  unconscious  lips  laid  lus  own,  blanched  now,  and 
quivering  with  a  pain  for  which  there  was  no  speech. 

When  Meg  regained  consciousness,  she  found  herself 
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reclining  in  a  deep  cliair,  supported  by  Sara,  vho  was 
holding  a  rinaiffreUe  to  her  nostrila  As  she  opened  her 
great  frightened  eyes,  the  maid  called  oat  in  a  relicTed 
tone,  '*Sbe  is  better,  sir  I**  and  from  the  for  end  of  the 
room  Bobin  Leith  advanced  and  stood  before  Meg.  His 
face  looked  as  if  cat  from  granita 

*' How— when  did  it  happen  ?"  was  aQ  she  ooald  mj. 

**  He  was  fonnd  dead  in  his  bed,  on  the  Very  night  of 
Ilia  arrival  at  Gall  Beach.  Mr.  Bond,  of  Blackhayen,  with 
whom  I  stadied  law,  came  into  my  office  half  an  hoar  ago 
and  brooght  me  the  newa  I  cannot  understand  why  Mrs. 
Dysart  has  not  notified  yon  of  her  hoBband's  decease — it  is 
a  most  nnpardonable  neglect" 

"Yon  see,"  sobbed  Meg,  **how  that  woman  hates  me  T 

He  took  an  abrapt  torn  across  the  floor.  Her  distzess 
was  a  severe  trial  to  his  self -controL 

''  Colonel  Dysart  will  be  baried  at  Ooll  Beach  this  after- 
noon," he  announced. 

"  So  soon  f    What  crael  haste  I" 

"It  is  imperative  that  I  should  attend  the  faneral— I 
have  buainees  with  the  widow.'* 

"And  I,  too,  must  go !"  cried  Meg,  wildly.  '*I  must 
see  him  once  more.  Constance  shall  not  keep  me  from 
paying  my  last  daty  to  my  one  only  friend  1** 

"  I  was  sure  you  would  feel  like  this.  The  train  leaves 
at  noon.  WiU  you  accept  my  escort  to  Beach  Hall  ?  P^c 
will  bear  us  company.  I  have  ahready  dispatched  a  mes- 
senger to  tell  her  the  news^  and  request  her  to  meet  me  at 
the  depot" 

She  staggered  to  her*feet 

"Tes,  yes ;  take  me  with  you.  And  this  is  why  he  did 
not  come  to  me  yesterday  1  I  might  have  known  that 
nothing,  save  death,  could  have  kept  him  from  me.  What 
shall  I  do  without  him  ? — how  aid  my  poor  father  ? — ^how 
hee  the  bitter  future  V* 

"!Do  not  be  unjust,**  said  Leith,  with  grave  reproach ; 
**you  have  other  friends.    He  was  noi  your  only  one." 

She  held  out  her  cold  little  hand.  Her  eyes  shone 
through  tearsL 

"Forgive  me ;  I  deserve  your  rebuke.  Is  it  time  to 
make  ready  ?" 

He  glanced  at  the  clock  on  the  mantel 

"  Yes.  I  will  wait  for  you.  The  judge  has  not  re- 
turned ?•* 

"No." 

"Doubtless  you  have  heard  from  him  ? 

"No." 

His  face  expressed  his  surprise,  but  he  said  nothing. 
Mog  fled  to  her  own  room,  followed  by  Sara. 

She  was  overwhelmed  with  this  new  and  terrible  misfor- 
tune. Mechanically  she  suffered  the  maid  to  dress  her  for 
the  journey  to  Cull  Beach.  The  train  would  start  a  few 
minutes  before  twelve  o'clock.  She  took  a  little  hand-bag 
of  Bossian  leather,  and  carefully  placed  the  letters  and 
journal  therein.  They  must  go  with  her — she  could  not 
leave  them  in  this  house.  While  thus  engaged,  she  dis- 
tinctly heard  a  step  in  the  corridor.  It  passed  her  door 
once,  twice.    Sara  heard  it,  alsa 

"Who  is  that  ?"  said  Meg.  An  unpleasant  thrill  ran 
throngh  all  her  cold,  sorrow-sick  young  body,  *'  Is  Mrs. 
Maitland  up  ?" 

"Lor',  no,  miss;  she  can't  lift  her  head  from  the 
piUow." 

"Is  there  any  visitor  in  the  house  ?'* 

"No,  miss." 

Meg  listened.  For  the  third  time  the  step  went  by  her 
door.  She  ran  and  opened  it,  just  in  season  to  catch  the 
glunpse  of  a  male  figure  vanishing  over  the  threshold  of 
an  adjoining  chamber. 


"  A  man  has  entered  Mrs.  Maitland's  room,**  she  said, 
breatUeasly. 

"  It's  the  doctor,  miss,"  answered  San ;  "toll  and  atonti 
wasn't  he  f* 

"I  could  not  8ee^"M^  replied.  "  He  reminded  me  of- 
but  no,  that's  impossible  1  Surely  Judge  Fortesooa  ha 
not  returned  ?** 

"  Betumed,  miss,  and  you  not  know  it  f*  said  Hie  giil» 
in  amazement  "Ixn|*.  I'm  sure  'twas  the  doctor.  What 
hat  wiQ  you  wear?  l^e  black  one— yes,  miss.  Andwhes 
may  you  be  expected  back  ?** 

"  I  cannot  tell— to-night,  probably." 

"Should  the  judge  come  while  joa*TB  away,  mod  aak 
about  you,  what  wiU  I  tell  him  ?" 

"  That  I  have  gone  to  the  funeral  of  a  very  dear  irknd, 
Oolonel  Dysart,  of  Gull  Beach,  and  that  I  shall  retam  as 
soon  as  possible,  for  I  have  busineas  ol  importanee  to 
transact  with  him." 

"Very  well,  miss." 

Meg  tied  a  thick  vail  over  her  pale  face,  toc^  vp  ths 
precious  bag,  and  went  down  to  Bobin  Leith.  Five  mm- 
utes  later  the  two  had  left  the  house,  unseen  bj  any  one 
save  Sara. 

The  latter  went  back  to  Miss  Grey's  room^  and  wm 
busily  employed  there,  bringing  order  out  of  oonfosioit, 
when  the  furious  ringing  of  Mrs.  Maitland's  bdl  made  ho* 
jump. 

"D^ar  me  1"  said  the  girl,  "she  hasn't  had  her  ehoco- 
late  f*  and  she  fled  to  the  kitdhen  lor  the  tray,  puzsued  all 
the  way  by  that  imperative  jingle,  jingle. 

"  She's  in  a  great  strait,  sure  enough,'*  Oioughi  Qu% 
and  up  the  stair  she.  went,  as  fM  as  her  feet  could  carry 
.  her,  bearing  the  smoking  cup  of  dainty  porcelain.     Stifl 
the  beU  rang  on. 

"Beg  pardon,  ma*am,"  stammered  Sara,  as  she  opened 
the  door ;  *'I  quite  forgot  your  ohoeolate— I  was  tnvy  ia 
Miss  Grey's  room " 

She  stopped,  aghast  At  the  foot  of  the  bed  stood  the 
rigid  black  figare  of  the  man  whom  Meg  had  seen  in  the 
corridor— not  the  doctor,  but  Judge  Fortesoue  I 

His  haughty  face  wore  the  yellow  pallor  of  a  eorpsa  It 
was  drawn,  too,  and  pinched,  as  if /with  fear  or  anxiety, 
or  perhaps  both.  His  eyes  were  hoAow  and  blood-shotten. 
He  looked  haggard,  wild  and  sinister.  Surely  something 
strange  liad  befallen  the  man  I  Forty-eight  houxe  had 
wrought  a  terrible  change  in  his  appearance.  Why  had 
he  crept  unobserved,  and  like  a  thief,  into  his  own  house? 
Sara  stared  at  him  blankly,  then  stammered : 

"Lor*,  sir,  I  didn't  know  you  had  come!  I  hope 
nothing's  wrong  ?'* 

He  did  not  answer.  He  was  dutehing  the  carved  wood- 
work of  the  bed ;  his  lips  moved,  yet  gave  forth  no  sound. 
His  eyes  were  fixed  upon  Mrs.  Maitland,  who  held  in  her 
bandaged  hands  a  pillow,  the  depths  of  which  she  seemed 
to  have  been  searching,  for  Sara  could  see  a  yawning  gap 
in  the  case. 

"Yes,"  she  cried,  angrily,  "she  has  found  them — the 
conning  hussy  1    Letters  and  book  are  gone^  Ckraldi    She 
must  have  secured  them  during  the  fire  last  night" 
Judge  Fortescue  reeled. 

*'Ify  Oodr  fell  with  awfol  emphasis  from  his  livid 
Ups. 

"  Put  down  that  chocolate — ^who  wants  ohocolaie  ?" 
cried  Mra  Maitland  to  Sara.  "Where  is  Mna  Grey? 
Send  her  to  me  instantly  !'* 

"She  has  just  left  the  house,  ma'am,"  answered  the 
amazed  maid.  The  next  that  she  knew  the  porcelain  cup 
had  been  dashed  from  her  hold.  A  heavy  hand  grasped 
her  arm. 
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*<  Whither  haa  she  gone  ?  If  jou  love  yonr  life,  speak  P' 
cried  Qerald  Fortescne. 

The  girl  writhed  in  his  iron  clatch. 

"  Oh,  sir,  you  hurt  me !  She's  gone  to  Gull  Beaoh— to 
the  f aneral  of  a  friend.  She'll  soon  be  back,  to  tranaaot 
some  boainees  with  jou.  She  bade  me  aay  thi%  if  you 
oame  in  her  abaenoe. " 

*'  Is  she  alone  ?'*  he  demanded, 

'*No,*'  answered  Sara,  trembling  under  his  sinister 
look.  ''There's  a  gentleman  with  her — she  called  him 
Mr.  Leith." 

'<  What  train  was  she  to  take  to  Gull  Beach  ?" 

•*  The  noon  one,  sir." 

At  the  depot,  Meg  and  Bob  in  Leith  found  Miss  Prue 
Bolemnly  awaiting  their  arrival,  according  to  certain  in- 
structions which  the  old  spinster  had  received  from  her 
brother.  Her  wrinkled  face  was  as  expressionless  as  stone^ 
but  the  disordered  siate  of  her  bonnet-strings  betrayed 
some  mental  agitation. 

**  When  that  offlce-boy  came  with  your  note,  Bob,"  she 
said,  *'you  might  have  knocked  me  down  with  a  feather. 
What  a  sudden  death  1  And  to  think  you  should  hear  of  it 
only  by  chance— it  is  really  shameful !  Plainly,  that 
woman  means  to  keep  the  colonel's  friends  from  his  fu- 
neral. I  remember  the  poor  man  was  troubled  with  heart- 
disease  as  long  ago  as  when  we  lived  at  Blackhaven." 

Through  bustle  and  din  the  three  made  their  way  to  the 
train.  Meg  took  a  place  beside  Miss  Prue.  Bells  were 
ringing,  engines  puffing,  people  scurrying  back  and  forth. 
As  Meg,  who  occupied  the  seat  next  the  window,  looked 
listlessly  out  at  the  crowd  on  the  platform,  she  saw,  or 
thought  she  saw,  a  tall  familiar  figure  move  swiftly  by, 
among  the  many  moving  ones,  and  vanish  abruptly  from 
view.    She  grasped  Miss  Prue  nervously. 

«<  What  is  it  ?"  said  the  old  spinster. 

*'  I  saw  a  person  like— like  Judge  Fortescno,"  whispered 
Meg ;  "  he  passed  along  there  in  the  crowd." 

Miea  Prue  looked  forth,  but  failed  to  perceive  the  object 
of  the  other's  alarm. 

''You  are  nervous  and  shaken,  my  dear,"  she  said, 
soothingly  ;  "  tiiie  judge  is  probably  miles  and  miles  away. 
A  vail  is  very  deceitful ;  I  could  not  tell  Bobin  himself 
through  one  as  thick  as  yours." 

Meg  anxiously  watched  the  changing  crowd,  but  no- 
where discovered  the  figore  which  had  startled  her  so 
much.  Bobin  Leith,  seated  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
two,  had  not  heard  the  conversation.  Panting  and  shriek- 
ing, the  train  rumbled  out  of  the  depot  at  last,  and 
started  away  on  the  road  to  Blackhaven. 

The  day  was  bright  and  sunny,  with  a  hint  of  coming 
Spring,  in  the  cloudless  sky  and  soft  south  wind.  Over 
miles  of  barren  brown  country  that  was  patiently  waiting 
for  the  Angel  of  the  Beeurrection— past  thriving  towns  and 
smart  little  hamlets,  they  went,  drawing  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  great  sea. 

Miss  Prue  was  kind  enough  to  keep  silent,  and  leave 
Meg  to  her  own  thoughts.  These  were  sad  enough.  She 
made  no  outward  sign,  but  with  tearless  eyes  sat  and 
watched  the  bare  landscape  whirl  by,  the  glare  of  the  win- 
try  sun  on  the  forsaken  fields,  and  the  strange  faces  col- 
^looted about  the  frequent  way-stations.  How  dreary  it  all 
was !  The  bag  of  Bossian  leather  dropped  from  her  list- 
leas  hand,  and  fell  to  the  floor  of  the  car.  Meg,  absorbed 
ia  painful  reflections,  failed  to  nuss  the  light  burden — 
unheeded  it  lay  under  her  feet 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  the  train  approached  drowsy 
Blackhaven  by  the  oea,  slackened  speed  —stopped.  Miss 
Fiue  gently  touched  Meg,  and  the  latter  awoke  from  her 


miserable  reverie,  and  allowed  Bobin  Leith  to  assLst  her 
from  the  car. 

"I  wonder  if  we  can  find  a  eaniage  hero  to  take  us  to 
Beach  Hall  ?"  said  Miss  Prue,  looking  a^iprehensively 
around. 

The  train  rattled,  puffed,  started  forward.  At  the  same 
instant  Meg  experienced  a  disastrous  sense  of  loss.  With 
a  wild  cry  she  rushed  forward,  almost  throwing  herself 
under  the  great  wheela 

"  The  bag  1— the  bag  4"  she  gasped—"  it  is  in  (be  oar  i" 

Leith  seized  her  with  a  strong  hand,  and  drew  her 
owiftly  back  to  safety. 

**  Bemain  here— I  will  find  it,"  he  said,  and  promptly 
leaped  upon  the  moving  tndn,  and  vanished  from  her 
view. 

"  Oh,  goodness  me  1 — ^how  dangerous  I"  exclaimed  Miss 
Prue,  gray  with  fright     '*  He  will  certainly  be  kiUed  I" 

The  train  turned  a  curve,  and  disappeared  behind  some 
weather-beaten  sheds  and  piles  of  yellow  lumber.  Miss 
Prue  began  to  weep.  Meg  stood  horrified,  holding  her 
very  breath. 

Several  moments  passed ;  then  Leith  emerged  from  the 
shadow  of  the  old  sheds,  a  shade  paler  than  usual,  but 
with  the  leather  bag  in  his  hand. 

"Bobin  r  cried  Miss  Prue,  in  mingled  wrath  and  re- 
lief ;  "  oh,  you  dreadful  boy  1  You  leaped  from  the 
train  r 

"  I  am  quite  unharmed,"  he  answered,  evaaivelj.  **  *  A 
nuss  is  as  good  as  a  mile.' " 

"  It's  a  wonder  you  did  not  Ml  under  the  cor,  and  get 
crushed  to  death  1  There's .  blood  on  your  forehead — 
you're  surely  hurt'* 

" Not  at  alL    Pray  be  quiet,  Prue— it  is  nothing." 

Hastily  he  wiped  the  teU-tale  stain  away  with  lua  hand* 
kerchief,  and  held  out  the  bag  to  Meg.  She^  ungrateful 
creature  I  was  thinking  far  less  of  the  peril  through  whioh  he 
had  passed,  than  of  the  recovered  journal  and  letters.  As 
she  received  her  treasure^  she  bent  quickly  and  laid  her  soft 
lips  to  the  hand  that  had  restored  it^she  would  have  done 
the  same  had  that  hand  bdonged  to  a  street  vagrant  A 
strange  look  swept  Leith's  fac& 

"  For  God's  sake,  don't  1"  he  said,  in  a  stifled  voice 
that  had  a  stem  echo  in  it  "  Do  you  think  me  more,  or 
less,  than  a  man  ?" 

She  drew  back  in  a  sort  of  cold  surprise. 

"I  think  you  very  rash,"  she  answered,  "and — ^very 
foolish.  This  bag  holds  something  of  great  value.  I 
have  no  words  to  thank  you  for  its  recovery.  It  was  un- 
pardonably  careless  of  me  to  forget  it " 

He  turned  away  to  look  for  a  carriage.  After  some  de- 
lay one  was  found,  and  the  trio  entered  it,  and  rode  off  to 
GuU  Beach." 

The  flat  sandy  road,  the^pine  woods,  full  of  silence  and 
gloom,  the  low  brown  marshes,  the  cold  sea,  glinting 
blue  and  bright  through  the  trees — ^Meg's  eyes  roamed 
eagerly  over  these  familiar,  unchanged  things. 

"  At  what  hour  is  the  funeral  ?"  said  Miss  Prue  to  her 
brother. 

"  Two  o'clock.    We  shall  barely  be  in  time." 

Presently  they  oame  in  sight  of  the  hall,  standing  soli- 
tary and  gray  in  the  midst  of  its  guardian  firs.  As  they 
went  up  the  drive,  under  the  dear  old  trees,  Meg's  fiu)e 
was  hidden  in  her  vaiL  She  allowed  Leith  to  help  her 
from  the  carriage ;  then  she  crossed  a  threshold — she 
stood  again  in  the  house  from  which  Constance  Dysart 
had  driven  her  years  before. 

The  place  was  full  of  grave,  silent  people— Colonel  Dy- 
sart's  neighbors,  and  a  few  friends  from  Blackhaven  and 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  halL  ; 
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•' WbAl  do  <&0y  think  of  tfaii  hasfy  bozkl  T  Meg  mud 
to  heneli;  in  bittenoM  of  spirit.  ''  Mn.  Dymxt  might 
liftve  kept  bar  hvtbend's  vemaine  abore  ground  another 
day,  at  kaat" 

She  fiong  back  her  Tail,  and  glided  straight  into  the 
darkened  room  where  mt  the  mourners  Conspieaoiia 
among  them  was  Gonsftanoey  stately  and  fair,  in  widow's 
weeds*  At  sight  of  Meg  she  eonld  not  repress  an  angry 
start  The  introder  swept  into  the  midst  of  the  sombre 
company,  and  np  to  something  that  stood  with  glimmer- 
ing silyer  ornaments  and  costly  flowers  in  the  deep  em- 
brasure of  a  window—Oolonel  Dyaart's  coffin* 

There  he  lay,  the  father  of  her  childhood—her  benefSao- 
tor,  protector,  friend.  She  bent  and  passionately  kissed 
the  cold  forehead,  the  snnken  dieek,  the  marble  hands. 
Thank  God  that  he  had  died  loving  her  once  more,  for- 
giving all  her  sins !  Thank  God  for  that  intenriew  under 
Gerald  Fortesone's  roof!  Her  hot  tears  fell  npon  the 
placid  fkse,  stamped  now  with  the  awf ol  dignity  of  death 
—death !  that  mystery  of  mysteries,  against  which  we  re- 
bel, and  Btrive,  and  question,  and  plead,  and  pray  in  Tain 
^^  in  vain. 

Most  of  the  little  company  recognized  the  colonel's 
adopted  niece,  and  a  faint  stir,  the  exchange  of  signiflcant 
looks  and  whispers,  greeted  her  enttance.  But,  heedless 
of  the  curious  eyes  of  the  living,  Meg  sat  down  by  that 
dreadful  coffin  and  gave  herself  np  to  bitter  grieL  Her 
place  was  there— of  all  his  mourners,  none  could  be  more 
sincere  than  she. 

Ftesently  the  deep  voice  of  the  clergyman  broke  the 
hush  of  the  room.  She  heard  words  of  fsith,  hope  and 
consolation,  heard  Colonel  Dysart*s  death  called  a  myste- 
rious dispensation  of  Providence,  heard  the  reverend  man 
thank  heaven  that  the  dead  had  been  permitted  to  return 
tohisown  land,  and  die  in  his  own  house ;  heard  a  solemn 
prayer  for  the  widow  npon  whom  this  awful  visitation 
had  fallen  like  a  thunderbolt  In  one  little  moment  all 
the  joy  of  her  young  life  had  been  snatched  away. 

"I  wonder  if  that  is  true?*'  thought  Meg,  drearily. 
"  Does  Constance  mourn  for  him  ?"  and  then  she  looked 
np  involuntarily,  and  saw  the  bereaved  widow  sitting  but 
a  few  feet  distant,  robed  in  the  blackest  of  crape^  her  face 
shrouded  in  her  heavy  vail,  through  which,  nevertheless, 
Meg  discerned  two  cold,  vindictive,  yeUowish  eyes  fixed 
npon  herself  with  anything  but  a  friendly  look.  Instinct- 
ively she  felt  that  her  presence  at  the  colonel's  funeral  had 
displeased  Constance. 

The  last  word  was  said.  Ashes  to  ashes  now,  and  dust 
to  dust  As  the  mourners  arose  to  go  out,  Meg  glided  up 
to  the  widow,  and  stretched  forth  her  gloved  hand.  It 
was  a  movement  expressive  of  forgiveness,  penitence,  and  a 
desire  for  reconciliation  in  the  mute,  cold  presence  of  the 
dead,  and  all  this  Constance  Dysart  understood. 

But  she  brushed  straight  by  the  extended  hand,  never 
touching  it,  never  deigning  its  owner  a  look.  Why  should 
she  wish  for  reconciliation  ?  Her  hatred  for  this  girl  was 
as  intense  as  ever.  And  now  she  had  triumphed.  The 
desire  of  her  heart  was  gratified.  She  was  a  widow,  with 
the  best  of  life  still  before  her,  and  a  handsome  fortune, 
entirely  her  own. 

As  she  passed  oat  to  the  carriage  she  saw  Mr.  Bond,  the 
Blackhaven  lawyer,  leaning  against  the  staircase.  He  had 
oomo  down  to  Gull  Beach  to  read  the  colonel's  will.  Her 
heart  gave  an  exultant  bound.  If  any  pang  of  conscience 
troubled  this  woman  to-day  she  throttled  it  resolutely. 
Just  how  Colonel  Dysart  had  died,  no  ono  in  this  world, 
save  his  widow,  could  or  would  ever  know.  A  serious 
mistake  had  been  made^  that  was  all.  No  wise  person 
ever  holds  himself  or  herself  accountable  for  a  mistake. 


Leith  led  Meg  to  the  carriage,  and  hnaded  Miss  Prms  to 
a  seat  beaida  her.  They  would  follow  the  ailent  sleeper 
to  his  long  homsb 

Ko  word  was  spoken.  Slowly  the  prooeosion  moved  oat 
under  the  sighing  firs  and  through  the  taU  gates  into  flio 
highway.  The  cemetery  was  two  miles  distant  from  Hia 
hall— a  solemn,  lonely  place  on  a  hillside  fbcing  the  sea. 
Up  an  avenue  of  evergreens  the  line  of  vehidea  went,  uid 
stopped  at  the  new-made  grave. 

Tea,  ashes  to  aahes  and  dust  to  dust !  The  afternoon 
sunshine  sisnted  through  the  trees,  and  flung  its  wan, 
westering  glow  on  the  freshly  turned  sods  and  the  faces 
both  of  the  living  and  the  dead. 

Beside  the  colonel's  last  resting-place  Meg  stood,  shiver- 
ing in  the  gusts  of  chill  wind  that  began  to  blow  up  from 
the  bay,  and  listened  to  the  final  prayer  said  over  the 
senseless  clay,  and  heard  the  frosty  earth  rattle  down  on 
the  coffin-lid.  Silently  Leith  supported  her.  Miss  Prue 
remained  in  the  carriage,  patiently  waiting.  The  other 
mourners  soon  departed,  but  Meg  still  lingered,  reluctant 
to  tear  herself  from  the  spot  The  last  clods  were  flung 
upon  the  dead,  the  sun  dipped  down  behind  the  trees,  the 
cemetery  was  now  silent    Meg  turned  to  Bobin  Leith. 

**  Leave  me  here  a  few  moments  alon?,"  she  pleaded* 

£te  promptly  retired  to  the  carriage,  which  stood  some 
yards  away  in  the  darkening  avenue.  Meg  sank  en  her 
knees  beside  Colonel  Dysart's  mound,  buried  her  face  in 
her  hands,  and  prayed. 

What  was  it  that  aroused  her  at  last  ?  A  step  in  the 
sere  grass,  a  sound  of  hoarse  breathing.  She  looked  up. 
At  the  foot  of  the  grave  stood  the  figure  of  a  man  wrapped 
in  a  long  cloak.  Over  his  brows  a  soft  hat  was  drawn, 
and  from  under  its  brim  a  white,  tense  face  and  a  pair  of 
coal-like  eyes  met  the  gaze  of  the  astonished  girL 

Was  she  dreaming  ?  Was  that  black  shape  there  by  the 
newly-heaped  mound  illusion,  or  reality  ? — a  thing  earthly, 
or  nnearthly  ?  Before  she  could  fully  determine,  Ifisa 
Prue's  shrill  voice  was  heard  among  the  trees,  and  the 
figure  darted  back  into  an  adjacent  clump  of  evergreens; 
and  disappeared  as  if  the  earth  had  swallowed  it  up.  Meg 
stepped  across  the  brown  grave,  following  tbe  tra^  of  the 
baleful  shadow. 

"  Gerald  Fortescue  V*  she  cried  aloud. 

Ko  voice  answered.  The  evergreens  shook  in  the  rising 
wind,  dead  leaves  whirled  across  the  mound,  and  as  Meg, 
rigid  with  surprise,  stared  at  the  clump  of  trees  which  had 
received  the  apparition,  another  figure  appeared  in  the 
avenue— Bobin  Leith  approached. 

••  Did  you  call  ?"  he  said. 

"No,"  answered  Meg,  beginning  to  tremble. 

He  drew  her  bond  through  his  arm. 

"  Come  away,  you  are  shaking  with  cold.  You  will  get 
your  death  here.  Prue  is  greatly  worried  about  you. 
You  must  come.  I  cannot  allow  you  to  stay  longer  by 
this  grave." 

She  clang  to  him  suddenly,  shaking  not  with  cold,  but 
terror. 

'*!  have  seen  a  wraith,"  she  gasped. 

He  looked  incredulous. 

**  The  wraith  of  Gerald  Fortescue.  It  vanished  yondei^ 
among  the  trees ;  or,  perhaps,  it  was  my  enemy  in  the 
flesh." 

Without  a  word  Leith  plunged  into  the  clump  of  ever- 
greens. No  living  thing  was  there.  He  looked  sharply 
around.  Marble  shafts  and  low  brown  graves  alone  met 
his  eyes.  He  went  back  and  forth,  here  and  there,  search* 
ing  the  vicinity  thoroughly,  but  discovered  neither  For- 
tescue nor  his  wraith. 

"  I  think   our    crves  have  played  you  a  trick,"  he  said, 
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he  xeiarned  to  Meg.  "  Be  oalm,  there  is  no  one  here." 
Sis  quiet,  proteoting  manner  leassored  her. 

'*  I  dare  say  yon  are  right,"  she  answered ;  "  I  am  last 
'beooming  a  coward.  Twice  to-day  I  have  fanoied  the 
same  abanrd  thing." 

They  walked  away  to  the  carriage  and  Miss  Pme.  With 
a  deep  sense  of  relief  Meg  saw  that  the  old  spinster  held 
upon  her  lap  the  leather  bag»  safe  and  secure. 

"Imprudent  child  I"  she  cried,  at  sight  of  Meg.  *'I 
am  sure  you  will  contract  a  galloping  consumption  from 
Btaading  so  long  on  the  wet»  cold  ground.  Here  is  an 
extra  wrap,  Bobin  ;  put  it  around  her— ehe  looks  like  a 
Crhost" 

Lieith  obeyed.  His  hand  was  not  altogether  steady  as 
he  gathered  the  shawl  about  the  loyely  white  throat  and 
sloping  shoulders,  but  Meg  failed  to  peroeiye  it.  Down 
the  long  avenue,  in  the  mournful  dying  day,  they  de- 
parted from  the  cemetery. 

For  some  moments  the  girl  did  not  notice  the  direction 
they  were  taking ;  then,  in  astonishment,  she  cried  : 

'<WhatI    Are  you  going  back  to  Beach  Hall  ?" 

*'  Yes,"  answered  Leith. 

"  To  Constance  ?  Orer  Colonel  Dyaart*B  coffin  she  re- 
fused to  touch  my  hand." 

'*  I  am  going  back," said  Leith,  quietly,  "to  read  Col- 
onel Dysart's  last  will  and  testament — a  document  which  I 
wrote  for  him  on  the  very  day  of  his  death.  This  is  the 
buaineas  which  brought  me  to  his  buriaL" 
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BOM  the  colonel's  glare  Constance  Dysart 
returned  to  Beach  Hall,  to  hear  the  Black- 
hayen  lawyer  read  her  husband's  wfll 
She  was  now  a  rich,  independent,  /rse 
woman.  For  freedom  she  had  long 
sighed,  and  the  absence  of  it  had  been 
as  poison  in  her  cup  of  ease  and  pleasure. 
Her  gilded  chain  had  galled  her  deeply, 
but  it  was  broken  at  last,  and  now  she 
could  forget  her  past  and  all  the  dark 
things  in  it,  and  begin  life  anew. 

Mr.  Bond,  a  little,  gray-haired  man, 
was  waiting  in  the  dismal  drawing-room. 
He  had  remained  at  the  house  while  the 
mourners  followed  the  dead  man  to  his  graye. 

*'  Madam."  he  said,  with  some  embarrassment,  "  allow 
me  to  speak  with  you  alone." 

Constance  gaye  him  a  surprised  look,  then  flung  open 
the  door  of  her  husband's  library,  and  both  passed  in, 
beyond  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  curious  friends  who  had 
returned  to  the  house  with  the  young  widow. 

The  Blackhayen  lawyer  suryeyed  her  with  an  apolo- 
getic air.  She  was  a  fine  woman,  and  he  admired  her 
greatly. 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Dysart,"  he  said,  "I  came  here  to-day 
to  read  your  husband's  last  wOl  and  testament,  but  I  find 
that  I  do  not  possess  that  important  paper— it  is  in  the 
hands  of  another  person." 
Constance's  cold  eyes  transfixed  him  like  daggers. 
**  What  can  you  mean  ?"  she  demanded. 
"  There  is  a  later  will  than  the  one  which  I  hold.    My 
yomig  friend,  Mr.  Leith,  has  brought  it  down  to  us  to- 
day." 
Constance  stood  as  if  thunderstruck. 
"  A  later  will  I    When— where  was  it  written  ?" 
*'  In  Boston — in  the  office  of  Mr.  Leith,  on  the  yery  day 
that  preceded  the  oolonel'a  audden  death.",. 


"  Mr.  Bond,  can  this  be  true  ?" 

"  Without  a  doubt,  madam  I  Perhapa  you  may  know 
the  reasons  that  induced  your  husband  to  make  another 
will?" 

Yes— she  knew,  and  a  keen  pang  of  apprehension 
stabbed  her  cold,  calculating  heart  The  color  fled  from 
her  face. 

"I  hope  and  trust  that  nothing  has  been  altered,"  said 
Mr.  Bond,  uneasily.  "  The  colonel  loyed  you— surely  he 
has  done  right" 

Constance  was  "  game."  She  controlled  herself  admir- 
ably. 

*'I  am  confldent  of  it  I    Where  ia  this  man  Leith  r 

"Not  yet  returned  from  the  grayOi  He  has  Miaa  Meg 
in  charge." 

This  looked  ominous. 

"  Ah  I"  sneered  Constance^  "  he  is  an  old  loyer  of  herSi 
We  must  wait  for  him,  I  suppose." 

<*  I  think  we  must,"  answered  Mr.  Bond. 

Fifteen  minutes  later,  the  carriage  which  contained  the 
Leiths  appeared  in  the  flr-bordered  driye.  Mr.  Bond  met 
the  young  lawyer  at  the  door»  and  conducted  him  to  the 
library,  where  Constaanoe  aat,  indignant  and  contemptuona. 

•'What  ia  this  talk  about  another  will?"  she  cried, 
haughtily.  "  I  cannot  belieye  Mr.  Bond.  My  husband 
settled  his  affidrs  at  the  time  of  our  marriaga'* 

"Pardon,  madam,"  Leith  answered,  politely;  "Col- 
onel Dysart  came  to  my  offloa  ca  the  momiag  preceding 
his  death,  and  there  made  a  final  disposal  of  his  prop- 
erty. I  wrote  his  will,  and  it  was  duly  aigned  and  wit- 
nessed I  haye  come  to  Qull  Beaeh  to-day  to  make 
known  ita  contents.  That  it  is  genuine  I  think  yoa 
cannot  doubt ' 

Conatance  swept  into  the  drawing-room,  where  friends 
and  neighbora  had  reassembled,  all  agape  witii  curiosity. 
Li  a  comer  she  espied  MIm  Plrue  and  Meg.  One  yindio- 
tiye  glance  ahe  shot  at  the  latter,  then  sank  into  a  seat^ 
and  braced  herself  for  the  worst 

Leith  drew  forth  the  momentous  document^  unfolded 
it,  and,  in  a  clear,  busineas-like  yoice,  began  to  read : 

'*  I,  Blchard  Dysart,  gentleman,  of  sound  and  disposing  mind 
and  memory,  but  mindful  of  my  mortality,  do  make  and  publish 
this  my  last  will  and  testament,  hereby  reyoking  all  former  will 
by  me  at  any  time  heretofore  xnade.*' 

Then  followed  some  small  bequests  to  friends  and  aenr- 
ants ;  and  then,  unto  Margaret  Qrey  Harmon,  the  be- 
loyed  daughter  of  his  old  friend,  Philip  Harmon,  the  tea« 
tator  gaye,  deyised  and  bequeatiied  his  estate  known  as 
Beach  HaJl,  to  be  held  by  said  Margaret,  her  heirs  and 
assigns  for  eyer.  The  rest,  residue  and  remainder  of  hia 
earthly  possessions,  of  what  kind  and  nature  soeyer,  was 
to  be  equally  diyided  betwixt  the  aforesaid  Margaret  Qrey 
Harmon  and  the  wife  of  the  testator,  Constance  North 
Dysart  "Said  legacy  giyen  to  my  said  wife,"  ran  the 
will,  "I  hereby  declare  is  intended  to  be,  and  is  so  giyen 
to  her,  in  full  satisfaction  and  recompense  of,  and  for  her 
dower  and  thirds,  which  she  may  or  can  in  any  wise 
daim  or  demand  out  of  my  estate." 

A  silence  succeeded.  Among  the  disinterested  listeners 
shrugs  and  whispers  were  exchanged.  Meg  sat  dumb- 
founded. She  had  not  dreamed  of  anything  like  this. 
As  for  Constance  Dysart,  her  blonde  face  grew  liyid. 
Beach  HaU  and  one-half  of  his  remaining  fortune  wrested 
from  her — giyen  to  her  enemy  I    It  waa  unendurable  I 

She  arose  in  her  long  black  garments,  and  glided  up 
to  Meg.  Her  yellowish  eyes  looked  like  some  angry  cat'a. 

"  Ton  haye  conquered  I"  she  hissed,  in  a  lury^"  out* 
witted  me  at  the  yery  last  T* 
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Then,  wiih  the  air  of  a  iragedj  qoeen^  ahe  turned  and 
awepi  ont  of  the  midat  of  the  aatoniahed  oompany,  npthe 
atair  to  her  own  chamber. 

Bobin  Leith  advanoed,  and  held  oat  hia  hand  to  Meg. 
"  I  oongratnlate  yon,"  he  aaid*  with  eameat  kindnea& 

Miaa  Pme  kiaaed  her  joyfnllj. 

*'  Yon  now  atand  nnder  yoor  own  roof/'  ahe  cried,  *'and 
need4ake  no  thonght  for  the  monow.  Bleaa  the  man  in 
hia  grave  1  I  waa  anre  he  wonld  provide  for  yon  at  the 
last'* 

Other  handa  were  held  ont  to  her ;  ahe  heard  kind 
worda  from  all  aidea;  then,  one  by  one,  the  company 
began  to  depart  Preaently  Meg  fonnd  heraelf  alone  with 
theLeitha, 

**  We  shall  not  retnm  to  Beaton  to-night,"  aaid  Miaa 
Pme.  "  I  wish  to  aee  aome  friends  of  mine  in  Blackhaven, 
and  Bob  has  bnainesa  with  Mr.  Bond  that  will  detain  him 
nntil  to-morrow.  So  we  have  oondnded  to  paaa  the  night 
there,  and  go  back  to  the  d^  by  a  morning  train.  Come 
with  ns,  my  dear ;  I  promise  yon  a  warm  welcome  from 
onr  friends." 

Meg  was  gazing  ont  of  thp  deep  window  into  the  whis- 
pering firs. 

"No,"  she  answered,  shaking  her  head ;  "I  thank  yon, 
dear  IkGss  Pme,  bnt  I  will  remain  at  Beach  HaU.  I  wiah 
once  more  to  pass  a  night  nnder  the  roof  where  I  was  so 
long  happy  with  Atfit«" 

"Will  it  not  be  very  lonely,  very  sad  for  yon  ?"  said 
Leith. 

"No— oh,  no.  Oonatance  and  the  senranta  are  here, 
and  with  yon  and  Miss  Pme  at  Blackhaven,  I  cannot  fed 
londy." 

"Blaokhayen  ia  fonr  miles  away,  and  I  fear  yon  cannot 
safdy  connt  on  the  company  of  Mm.  Dyaart — she  is  evi- 
dently determined  to  repd  yonr  friendly  advancea." 

''I  ahall  not  tronble  her.  She  is  welcome  to  remain  in 
her  own  qnartera  Oh,  Bobin,"  with  a  sodden  change  of 
tone,  "  did  the  colond  speak  kindly  of  me  that  day  when 
he  came  to  yonr  office  ?" 

'*  More  than  kindly.  He  assured  me  that  he  loved  yon 
tenderly,  that  he  had  monmed  for  yon  without  ceasing. 
His  win  is  sniely  a  proof  of  his  nnchanged  affection." 

Tears  gathered  in  her  great,  solemn  eye& 

*'Yes,"  she  answered,  with  quivering  lips,  "and  for 
that  reason  Beach  HaU  is  dearer  to  me  to-night  than  ever 
before.  I  hope  Constance  does  not  fed  that  she  has  been 
robbed." 

He  shmgged  his  shonlders. 

*'She  need  not— she  will  still  be  a  rich  woman."  Then, 
ofter  a  rather  anxions  panse,  "Would  it  not  be  better  for 
Prne  to  remain  with  you  till  morning  ?" 

"  By  no  means.  I  would  like  to  stay  here  by  myself 
to-night,  and  to-morrow  I  will  meet  you  at  Blackhaven 
and  go  back  to  town.  I  must  see  my  father  as  soon  as 
possible." 

He  said  no  more.  It  was  not  strange  that  she  should 
crave  a  few  hours  of  solitude  in  this  home  of  her  child- 
hood. She  allowed  Leith  to  hold  her  slim,  cold  hand  for 
a  half-moment,  embraced  Miss  Prue  affectionately,  ar- 
ranged a  meeting  for  the  morning,  and  then  the  two,  with 
undisguised  reluctance,  left  Meg  in  the  sombre  silence  of 
Beach  HaU,  and  departed  for  Blackhaven. 

Twilight  gathered  on  shore  and  sea.  AU  alone  in  the 
dreary  drawing-room,  where  the  smeU  of  funeral  flowers 
stUl  oppressed  the  air,  Meg  watched  the  night  faU,  and  a 
few  stars  come  out,  one  by  one,  in  the  purple  heaven. 
Suddenly  the  door  opened.  She  turned,  and  saw  Con- 
stance Dysart,  in  bonnet,  shawl  and  vail  With  an  air  of 
wrathful  scorn  she  saUed  across  the  threshold. 


"Beach  HaU  is  now  yonr  property.  Miss  Hamcum,*'  dw 
said ;  "therefore  I  mnst  leave  it  Nothing  ooold  indnee 
me  to  paaa  a  night  nnder  ycwr  roof.  Once  1  bad  the  sa- 
preme  pleasure  of  driving  yon  from  t hia  plaoa  Now  yoe, 
in  tnra,  drive  m&  Do  not  offor  me  yonr  hand — 1.  diadaia 
to  touch  it ;  betwixt  yon  and  me  there  can  never  be  any- 
thing but  hoatili^." 

"Constance^"  pleaded  Meg,  gently,  "for  nnnky'a  aake, 
let  ns  forgive  one  another." 
Constance  made  a  geatnre  full  of  aversion  and  wzaih. 
"Never!  We  were  foea  years  ago,  we  ahall  be  so^ 
tiU  death.  Ton  atole  from  me  the  only  man  I  erer 
loved— 4o  you  remember  ? — ^in  this  house— Danton  Mod- 
trie '' 

She  could  not  go  on ;  that  name  choked  her. 
"Danton  Moultrie,"  said  Meg,  calmly,  "waa  the  mis- 
take of  both  onr  Uvea,  Constanoa  He  is  now  married, 
and,  beUeve  me^  his  poor  little  wife  is  deaervinc^  of  sinceie 
pi^.  Let  us  not  speak  of  him.  Weak,  heartleaa,  diahca- 
orablcb  vadUating — no  woman  in  her  proper  senses  coaM 
regret  such  a  lover.  Least  of  aU  should  the  widow  d 
Colond  Dysart  give  him  a  thought." 

Constance'a  blonde  face  grew  scarlet.  Thia  rebuke  wk 
too  much. 

"  Colond  Dysart  1"  she  hissed,  striking  her  blaok-gloved 
handa  together ;  "the  weak  dotard  1  His  very  name  ii 
hateful  to  me  !  I  could  cnrse  him  in  his  grave  for  giving 
yon  the  Hon's  share  of  that  fortune  by  which  I  had  thonght 
to  recompense  myself  for  the  misery  of  the  last  fonr  yeai&. 
Would  to  heaven  that  he  had  died  a  day  or  a  week  earlier  I 
I  have  achemed  in  vain  to  injure  you,  Margaret  Harmon ; 
I  have  hated  you  in  vain  ;  I  acknowledge  myaelf  foiled, 
outwitted,  beaten  in  a  long  fight.  Now,  I  bid  you,  as  1 
trust,  a  find  farewell  I  wiU  never  willingly  see  your  face 
again.    My  luggage  wiU  be  sent  for  in  the  morning." 

With  that  the  door  dosed  sharply.  Somewhere  in  the 
depths  of  the  fir-trees  Meg  heard  a  rumbling  of  wheels, 
Constance  was  gone — ^gone  for  ever  from  Beach  HaU. 

Meg  drew  a  deep  breath.  She  was  decidedly  glad  that 
the  woman  who  had  repulsed  aU  her  efforts  at  reoonciliar 
tion  and  insulted  the  dear  dead  colond  had  left  the  house. 
Its  gloom  seemed  less  heavy,  its  atmosphere  lighter  and 
sweeter. 

Presently  a  servant  euuored  the  room  with  lights,  one 
who  had  loved  and  served  Meg  in  former  daya 

"It  does  me  good  to  see  yon  again  in  this  place,  miss," 
she  said.  "  Fm  sure  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  new  proi>erty. 
Mrs.  Dysart  has  taken  herself  off  to  Blackhaven,  and  her 
Swiss  girl  with  her;  good  riddance^  say  L  Everybody 
declares  that  the  cdonel,  i>oor  man,  never  had  an  hour's 
peace  after  his  marriag&  ShaU  I  fetch  your  anpper  to 
you  here,  miss  ?    You  look  quite  worn  out" 

Meg  sat  down  by  the  fire  and  drank  a  Uttle  tea  ana  ato 
a  few  morsels  of  the  toast  which  the  woman  brought  her. 
It  was  a  silent,  sdemn  night  The  sea  beat  steadily  on 
the  shore,  gusts  of  wind  sighed  now  and  then  aronnd  the 
windows,  mysterious  voices  murmured  in  the  firs,  but  that 
wasalL 

The  servant  mended  the  fire,  drew  the  cur:t&ins,  turned 
up  the  lights  and  removed  the  supper. 

"  I  have  made  your  old  room  ready  for  you,  Miss  Meg," 
she  said.  "  It's  mortd  lonely  here  to-night  A  burying 
IB  dreary  business.  IVe  got  the  shivers  mysdl  Would 
you  like  the  housekeeper  or  me— there's  but  two  of  us 
besides  the  man,  and  he  deeps  in  the  stable — to  dt  with 
you  a  while  ?" 

No,  Meg  did  not  care  for  company,  and  so  the  woman 
went  away  and  left  her. 
Oh,  strange,  sad  day,  which  had  robbed  her  of  a  friend. 
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TO 


and  given  her  a  fortune !  She  sat  in  a  low  chair  before 
tlie  fire,  with  listless  hands  orossed  on  her  lap,  and  the 
red  light  glancing  off  her  rich  hair  and  lending  a  false 
g^low  to  her  colorless  cheeks.  Unpleasant  thoughts  run 
tlirongh  her  head.  She  began  to  regret  that  she  had 
not  gone  with  the  Leiths  to  Blackhayen.  Mournfully  the 
Tvind  sighed,  dismally  the  sea  complained  on  the  distant 
sands. 

Inside  the  house  a  weird  and  oppressiye  silence  had 
f  aUen.  The  ticking  of  the  dock  sounded  pretematurally 
lond,  the  snapping  of  the  coals  made  her  Btf\rt  and  look 
anxiously  around.  She  fancied  that  she  heard  footsteps 
on  the  terrace  and  in  the  garden.  A  presentiment  of  evil 
was  upon  Meg-^or,  rather,  she  was  nervous  and  tired,  and 
tormented  with  illusions. 


AN  UNAUTHORIZED  TABAK'S  COLLEGIUM, 

The  father  of  Frederick  the  Great  instituted  a  Tabak*s 
collegium,  which  his  son  never  could  enjoy,  and  which 
was  rather  a  riotous  afiiur.  These  precious  youths  have 
set  up  a  similar  institution,  believing  that  their  worthy  ped- 
agogue was  not  likely  to  intrude  upon  their  unauthorized 
doings.  Books  and  lessons  are  neglected  ;  the  youngest 
of  the  taid,  too  little  to  trust  with  a  pipe,  consoles  him- 
self by  dragging  his  slate  along  the  floor. 

In  the  midst  the  door  opens.  The  teacher  appears 
more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  for  his  best  and  most  prom- 
ising pupils  are  here  prominent  as  evil-doers.  Still  un- 
suspicious of  his  coming,  no  one  sees  him  but  the 
youngest,  who  stands  in  mute  amazement 

But  the  reckoning  comes  soon  and  sharp.  There  will 
be  cries  and  pain,  and  sick  boys  who  will  find  neither 
indulgence  nor  compassion. 


HUMAN  NATURE  IN  A  LOAD  OF  WOOD. 

Thebb  is  a  better,  more  truthful  portrayal  of  human 
nature  in  a  load  of  wood,  i&,  in  the  way  it  is  loaded,  then 
in  half  the  "  plays  "  we  see,  and  for  fear  that  some  will  not 
read  the  signs  aright,  an  unerring  guide  ii  given.  When 
the  outside  of  the  load  is  straight  body  oak,  and  the  in- 
side crooked  basswood  and  elm,  you  may  know  the  man 
who  loaded  it  is  an  honest,  confiding  soul,  who  wouldn't 
cheat  his  own  mother  if  the  old  lady  watched  him  too 
closely.  Then  there  is  the  load  of  solid  oak— oak  clear 
through,  except  about  sixty  cubic  feet  of  daylight  which 
the  ingenious  owner  has  incorporated  by  a  fanciful  ar- 
rangement of  the  less  ethereal  element  of  his  load.  The 
business  of  this  man's  life  is  to  sell  three-quarters  for 
fonr,  and  he  almost  always  succeeda  The  arrangement  of 
this  load  indicates  rock-bottomed  integrity  on  the  part  of 
the  owner.  There  are  many  other  kinds  of  loads,  and 
the  owner  never  fails  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  his  own 
nature  when  he  piles  it  on ;  but  we  skip  them  all,  except 
one— a  scarce  variety  it  is,  and  probably  always  will  be. 
Ic  is  composed  of  good  honest  wood,  and  there  is  just  as 
much  of  it  as  the  owner  claims.  This  indicates  an  entire 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  wood  business  on  the  part  of  the 
owner;  but  such  dense  ignorance  is  seldom  exhibited. 


HOSE  LEGENDS. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem  is  a  pleasant  valley, 
whidh  still  bears  the  name,  "  Solomon's  Bose-garden " ; 
and  where,  according  to  a  Mohammedan  myth,  a  compact 
was  made  between  the  wise  man  and  the  genii  of  the  morn- 


ing land,  which  was  written,  not  in  blood,  like  the  bond  be- 
tween Faust  and  Mephistopheles,  nor  in  gall,  like  our 
modem  treaties,  but  with  saffron  and  rose-water,  upon  the 
petals  of  white  roses.  In  Paris,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  an 
edict  was  issued  requiring  all  Jews  to  wear  a  rose  on  their 
breast  as  a  distingruishing  mark.    In  the  Catholic  Tyrol,  at 
the  presentday,  betrothed  swains  are  expected  to  carry  a  rose 
during  the  period  of  their  betrothal,  as  a  warning  to  young 
maidens  of  their  engaged  state.     Boses  have  played,  and 
still  play,  an  important  part  in  popular  usages  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.    In  Germany  young  girls  deck  their 
hair  with  white  roses  for  their  confirmation,  their  entrance 
into  the  world  ;  and  when,  at  the  end  of  life's  career,  the 
aged  grandmother  departs  to  her  eternal  rest,  a  last  gift, 
in  the  shape  of  a  rose-garland,  is  laid  upon   her  bier. 
Julius  Caasar,  it  is  recorded,  was  fain  to  hide  his  baldness, 
at  the  age  of  thirty,  with  the  produce  of  the  Boman  rose- 
gardens,  as  Anacreon  hid  the  snows  of  eighty  under  a 
wreath  of  roses.    At  mid-Lent  the  Pope  sends  a  golden 
rose  to  particular  churches  01;  crowned  heads  whom  he 
designs  especially  to  honor.    Martin  Luther  wore  a  rose  in 
his  girdle.    In  these  instances  the  rose  serves  as  a  symbol 
of  ecclesiastical  wisdonL    A  rose  was  figured  on  the  heads- 
man's ax  of  the  Noehmgericht    Many  orders,  fraternities 
and  societies  have  taken  the  rose  as  their  badge.    The 
*'  Bosicrucians  "  may  be  instanced.     The  "  Society  of  the 
Bose,"  of  Hamburg,  an  association  of  learned  ladies  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  is  a  less  known  exampla    It  was  di- 
vided into  four  sections,  the  Boses,  the  LiUes,  the  Violets 
and  the  Pinks.    The  holy  Medarius  instituted  in  France 
the  custom  of  *'La  Bosiere."  by  which,  in  certain  locali* 
ties,  a  money  gift  and  a  crown  of  roses  are  bestowed  upon 
the  devoutest  and  most  industrious  maiden  in  the  com- 
mune.   The  infamous  Duke  de  Ohartres  established  an 
'*  Order  of  the  Bose  "  with  a  diametrically  opposite  inten- 
tion.  AtTreviso  a  curious  rose-feast  is,  or  was,  held  annu- 
ally. A  castie  was  erected  with  tapestry  and  silken  hangings, 
and  defended  by  the  best-born  maidens  in  the  city  against 
the  young  bachelixs ;  almonds,  nutmegs,  roses  and  squirts 
filled  with  rose-water  being  the  ammunition  freely  used 
on  both  sides. 


FAITHFUL  TO  THE  LAST. 

About  forty  years  ago  a  young  seal  was  taken  in  Clew 
Bay,  Ireland,  and  domesticated  in  a  gentieman's  houses 
which  was  situated  on  the  seashore.  It  grew  apace,  be- 
came familiar  with  the  servants,  and  attached  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  household.  Its  habits  were  innocent  and  gentie ; 
it  played  with  the  children,  came  at  its  master's  call,  aud« 
as  the  old  man  described  it,  was  fond  as  a  dog  and  playful 
as  a  kitten. 

Daily  the  seal  went  out  to  fish,  and,  after  providing  for 
its  own  wants,  frequentiy  brought  in  a  salmon  or  a  turbot 
to  its  master.  Its  delight  in  the  Summer  was  to  bask  in 
the  sun,  and  in  the  Winter  to  lie  before  the  fire,  or,  if 
permitted,  to  creep  into  the  large  oven,  which,  at  that 
time,  formed  the  regular  appendage  of  an  Irish  kitchen. 

For  four  years  the  seal  had  been  thus  domesticated, 
when,  unfortunately,  a  disease,  called  in  the  country  the 
crippcnen^t^  kind  of  paralytic  affection  of  the  limbs  which 
generally  ends  fatally— attacked  some  black  cattle  belong- 
ing to  the  master  of  the  house ;  some  died,  others  became 
infected,  and  the  customary  cure,  produced  by  changing 
them  to  drier  pasture^  faQed. 

A  wise  woman  was  consulted,  and  the  hag  assured  the 
credulous  owner  that  the  mortality  among  his  cows  was 
occasioned  by  his  retaining  an  undean  beast  about  his 
habitation— the  harmless  and  amusing  seal.    It  must  be 
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mada  w«j  with  dinotlj,  or  tha  ai^amit  voold  oODtmna, 
and  her  cbuBU  be  nneqiwl  to  ftvert  the  mtJadj. 

Tha  npentitioTis  wietofa  ocmwolBd  to  the  hAg'i  pro- 
pont ;  the  awl  wu  put  on  board  a  boat,  and  carried  out 
bejond  Olira  bland,  and  there  oonunitted  to  the  deep,  to 
manage  for  binuelf  aa  h«  beet  ooold. 

The  boat  retamed,  the  lamilj  retired  to  rait ;  and  next 
morning  a  serrant  awakaned  her  master  to  tell  him  that 
the  H^  was  qoietl;  sleeping  in  the  oven.  The  poor  animal 
orer-night  had  oome  back  to  hia  b«loTed  home,  erept 
throogh  an  open  window,  and  took  poaaesaion  of  his  favor- 
ite reBting-plao& 

Nest  morning  another  oow  waa  reported  to  be  unwelL 
The  seal  mast  nim  be  flnaUrremored.  A  Oalwa;  flahing- 
boat  waa  leaving  Westport  on  her  retom  home,  and  the 
maater  nndertook  to  onrzf  off  the  aeal.  and  not  pnl  him 
orerboaid  until  he  had  gone  some  leagnea  bofond  Innis 
Boffln. 

It  was  done; 
a  daj  anc 
night  paMed 
the  seeoDC 
ereningoame 
the  semnt 
waa  taking  tha 
fli»  tor  the 
night ;  some- 
thing Boiaped 
gently  at  the 
door— it  waa, 
of  eonrse,  the 
honae-dog; 
ahe  opened  it, 
and  in  oame 
theseall 

Wearied 
with  Ida  long 
and  nnnsnal 
voyage,  he 
testified  by  a 
peooliar  cry, 
azpieaaive  of 
pleasnro,  his 
delight  to  find 
himself  at 
borne.  Then, 
stretching 
liimaalt  before 
the  glowing 
embers  of  the 
hearth,  he  fell  Into  a  deep  sleep.  The  moster  of  the 
honae  was  immediately  apprised  of  tiiia  nnozpeoted  and 
nnwelobme  visiL  In  the  cxigenay  the  old  dame  was 
awakened  and  consulted ;  she  averred  that  it  was  always 
anlnoky  to  kill  a  seal,  but  anggeated  that  the  animal 
shonld  be  deprived  of  sight,  and  a  third  time  carried  ont 
toaea. 

To  thia  haUish  proposition  the  beeotted  wretch  who 
owned  the  honse  oonaented,  and  the  aifootionate  and  con- 
fiding creataire  was  coraelly  robbed  of  sight,  on  the  hearth 
lor  which  he  had  resigned  his  native  element  I  Next  mom- 
iog,  writhing  in  agoi^,  the  mutilated  seal  was  embarked, 
taken  outside  Olare  Islmd,  and  for  the  last  time  oommitted 
to  the  waves. 

A  wedc  passed  over,  and  thjnga  beoame  voise  instead 
of  better ;  tl^  cattle  gf  Qis  tmculiant  wretdi  died  fast,  and 
the  infmial  hag  gave  him  the  i^eaaurable  tidings  that  her 
arts  ware  uaeless,  and  that  the  destructive  vlaitatioa  upon 
bis  osttle  exceeded  her  skill  and  cure. 


rAiiBruL  ro  t) 


On  the  eighth  ni^t  after  the  aeal  had  beea  demoted  to 
the  Atlantio,  it  blew  Iremendooaly.  In  the  pcoaea  of  the 
storm  a  wailing  noise  at  times  waa  fsinUy  heazd  «t  thi 
door ;  the  serTant%  who  slept  in  the  kitobea,  ooaidadel 
that  the  "banahee"  had  oome  to  forewarn  thom  oi  n 
approaching  death,  and  buried  their  beads  in  tha  fea^ 
ooveringa. 

When  morning  broke,  the  door  was  opened ;  tb«  nd 

was  there,  lying  dead  upon  the  thresh<^  I    The 

of  tha  once  plnmp  animal — for,  poor  beaat,  it  had  _ 

from  hanger,  being  incapecitated,  from  liliiiiliiiwa.  ta; 

oore  its  oustomaty  food—was  bnried  in  a  sandhillj 

trom  that  moment  miatbrtnnaa  followed  the  tJiMorn'mJ 

perpetiatois  of  this  inhuman  deed.     The  deteetaU*  kv 

who  had  denounced  the   inoBiuiaive  aeal  vaa,  ifflUBt 

twelvemonth,  hanged  for  tha  murder  of  her  own  ffEllA- 

child.  Evaiything  abpint  this  devoted  honae  melted  W^i 

sheep  rutkti, 

cattU'dM, 

aad  thm-Mn 


ealsmitr    that 
pursued       all 


this  orael 
deed  is  as 
rcmantio  as 
true.  Uoral :  Do  il^i,  or  Betributive  Juatioe  will  atop 
in  and  naot  oompMisation  for  the  wrong  done. 


FBOFI.K  proposing  to  travel  abroad  would  do  well  to  gire 
heed  to  a  litUe  story  in  London  TVufft  of  a  la^  who  por- 
ohaaed  aome  diamonds  and  aome  "  Qneen  Anne  "  ailver- 
ware.  It  beoame  neoesaary  to  have  the  setting  of  one  of 
the  diamonds  changed,  and  the  jeweler's  bill  called  it  a 
"  Cape "  diamond.  An  expert,  who  was  oonsulied,  de- 
clared that  the  diamonds  were  not  from  BrazQ,  but  from 
tha  Cape.  The  lady  then  investigated  the  anthantidty  ol 
her  "Queen  Anne"  ailver.  It  was  soon  diaoovared  that 
either  the  Hall-mark  had  been  forged,  or  that  it  had  been 
taken  from  smaller  articles  and  iatrodnced  into  the  larger 
plate.  The  Goldsmiths'  Company  threaten  to  impose  a 
fine  of  several  thonsand  pounds  on  the  silvenooith  of 
whom  the  lady  purchased  the  silver,  Aa  "  Queen  Anne  " 
silver  brings  between  ten  and  fifteen  ddlars  sn  ounoe,  the 
profit  on  the  spurious  article  mnst  bee 
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NEVER  AGAIN. 

fl  AmLAIDE  A.  PkocroK. 


'KcTis  rngtia,"  tow  facaita  wbon  ranaltiKl — 
"  Maver  asaln  shall  Lon  be  emt  aalde; 

For  ever  now  ths  ahadow  haa  dopatUd ; 
Nor  bltUr  nomnr,  Tolled  In  a«oratal  pild^ 

■kail  talgn  indlffaieikoe  or  aOMt  dlMUln— 
•   Nsrer,  0  Love,  again,  nerer  again  1" 

"  Kam  again  1"  ao  aoba  In  broksn  aocenta 
A  soul  loJd  ptoatrate  at  a  holy  ahrlne— 

"Ouoo  man,  oqm  more  lorglve,  O  Lord,  and  paidon; 
Hj  wayinird  Ufa  ehall  bend  to  lore  dlvino. 

And  nsvar  more  ahall  Bin  Ita  wblteueaa  etain—    ■ 

Never,  O  Ood,  ngato,  never  again  I" 

"Kever  again  I"  ao  apenlceth  one  foraaltoQ, 
In  the  blant,  deaolato  paseion  al  despair— 

"  Never  again  ahall  the  bright  droam  I  cherished 
Delude  m;  heurt,  lor  bitter  tmtti  la  thero ; 

The  angel  Hope  ahall  aCIll  thy  cruel  pain. 

Never  again,  my  heart,  never  agtUn  I" 

"Never  again  I"  bo  speaka  the  andden  alienee, 

When  round  the  henrth  gathois  each  woli-ltnown  tooe 
Baf  one  Is  mlsBing,  and  no  fudtre  pre»oace, 
H-Tirever  dear,  con  fll]  that  vaoont  place; 
or  ever  absU  that  burning  thought  remain— 
Never,  beloved,  again,  uover  again  1" 

-"Navet  &3«ln  P  ao— but  beyond  oor  hearing— 

Ring  out  far  voieea  fading  up  the  slcy; 
Kever  again  ahall  earthly  care  and  sorrow 

Wei^  dowfi  tho  wluga  that  bear  thoao  aoola  on  high ; 
.   Uaten,  O  earth,  and  hear  that  gloriooa  atroin — 
"  Kever,  never  a^^n,  never  again  1" 


For 
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CHAPTER  L 

OT  long  bef<n«  tho  torroTs  of  the  fekifnl 
Command  besan,  I,  Hubert  I>aacui,  on 

tli«  staff  of  tlie aa  local  ooneapond- 

ent,  had  oooaaion  to  attend  a  »oire«  at  tho 

house  of  D ,  the  celabrated  ortiat. 

I  had  laLFcelr  anteted  the  well-filled 
tooma  ere  my  eyes  lutened  tUemselTei^ 
Bfi  if  b J  faacinafion,  on  tlis  face  of  a  lady 
npon  whom  each  and  all  aeemcd  to  en- 
dcftTor  to  bertow  not  only  att«nticAi,  bat 
a .  kind  of  Bolioitoas  care,  and  aboat 
wboee  choir  were  grsaxwd  many  of  tlio 

_  great  D '■  guests. 

This  EDTptiaed  mei  for  in  Fans  under  Iha  Empire — 
Swond,  of  conne — every  one  hod  a  nonchalant  bearing. 
Nothing  but  fame,  extraordinary  beanty — or  hideonsneaa 
— immemae  {wealth,  or  great  ecoentiicity,  excited  more 
than  momentary  remark. 

Who  could  iliia  lady  be,  about  wboae  diair  invaiu,  art- 
ists, belles  and  benax  stood  with  an  air  of  aficottonato 
interest? 

Bha  appeared  about  twenty-flre,  Bnt  a  more  jot/leu 
faoe  I  never  looked  at. 

I  inwwdly  remaiked,  when  guing  at  her,  that  eren  the 
vpira  houfft  would  not  be  likely  to  excite  a  smile  on  that 
faoa  The  tnuMs  of  aoms  fearful  post  were  upon  it,  but 
not  the  look  of  gittit.  No  ;  sad  aa  it  was,  that  was  an 
innocent  oouctenance. 

The  eyes  nlone  might  be  commented  upon  as  beantifal. 
Ibe  (eatnres  wero  emaciated  to  a  degree  that  impaired 


tfarir  baMlgr  of  avtUae,  wmA  ffave  4kM  mt  i 
Hm  form  wa«  almost  diqihanoMt  ■ 


garb  of  wfaila,  bad  a  weird  huA. 

Aa  X  gazed,  I  remembered  a  aiaible  (d^el  of  the  Btk:- 
tine  period  that  I  had  aeen  nuny  yeaca  htSoxm — by  mso 
light — cold,  spiritoal,  unearthly  and  nnottecably  aad. 

OreatJy  interested,  and  the  moro  ao  bom  the  pert-; 
quietude  with  which  tlie  white-robed  lady  leoeived  L' 
attentions  of  the  beanties  and  the  magnataa  aboat  ber, : 
floally  demanded  of  O— ,  the  aoolptor,  the  iiwiiim, C 
italL  ! 

"Who  is  she  ?"  questioned  I. 

"I'll  toll  yon  some  othec  time,"  replied  O  **Ooae 

and  smcke  a  cigar  in  my  studio.  QaMF  haaiimiu,  I  m- 
sure  you,"  added  ho,  looking  at  the  object  oi_oar  cm- 
ments.     "Fate,  I  suppose,  fate  I" 

Next  day,  awako  alike  to  the  hcnor  of  an  Iniilalic 

from  C ,  tlio  chance  of  beholding  the  wondass^: 

beauties'  of  his  studio,  and  the  merits  of  a  ttne  atocr,  I 
'  found  myself,  at  tho  hour  tho  nmlptor  had  mantioaed,  c: 
I  the  steps  of  tiis  laznrious  house — a  mansion  w^n-tby  of  •. 
sybarite.  Eiiirt  nous,  my  reader,  there's  a  lifetla  of  tb: 
sort  of  thing  about  tho  celebrated  C .  ' 

I  gazed  at  the  busts  around  tne,  and  flnmlly  oanw  t 
oue  which  represented  what  I  Deposed  to  be  «a  iii^ 
■'  Spring,"  _ 

"  Ah  I  you  like  my  'Priirt«B»pa'  T"  Mid  C ,  notJE; 

bow  entranood  I  stood. 

"  CesC  qaeiqtu  ekote  lie  divin,"  i^lied  J,  still  lotf  h 
admiration. 

"  i.'S  bifn,  moa  cher,"  said  C— ,  5oiafly,j^  that  ii  tha 
lady  yon  saw  last  night " 

Here  I  oxolaimed :, 

"Whotr 

And  C quietly  Added  :' 

"  As  sho  waa  five  yean  ago." 

It  may  bo  imagined  that  my  alMady  great  intanst  ii- 

creased,  and  I  drew  my  chair  dose  to  C ,  who  irai 

at  weA  on  wet  day,  denanding  the  atotyof  tha  palg 
kdy. 

"  It's  rather  .wwsafi'ona/,"  aaid  C 
"  like  that  aoxt  of  thing— eh  T" 

"  Anyaing  for  novelty  T  gasped  1. 

At  thia  C- —  aroee,  called  for  colfee,  laid  two  parfrip-i 
of  cigarettes — he  knows  my  little  weakness — 6n  a  sUclI 
salvs  before  na,  and  plunged  into  the  following  recital : 

CHAPTER  n. 

i  BCOTCa  lilBB'B    "  HUIX.* 

Five  y«aM  agOt"  began  C ,  "the  most  beantitnl 

wonum  in  Paris  was  Tncedelle  de  Fortliea,  Yiooanteaee  da 
VcmeuiL 

"Everybody  said  sho  ought  to  mairy  well  She  wu 
celebrated  not  only  for  tho  rare  perfection  of  fentnn 
\rhicli  yon  will  observe  in  tho  'Spring,'  Imt  for  her  long 
and  lustrous  black  hair— «  wonder  in  itself,  for  it  trailed 
upon  tlio  ground — and  hantis'and  feet  so  perfect  that, 
altbousli  the  faror  was  never  granted  me,  I  have  begged, 
ere  now,  that  I  might  bo  permitted  to  model  them. 

"Nobodywiissurprised.eicapt  myself,  when  TnoedeHs 
do  Fortlien's  morriago  to  a  Bootch  nobleman,  of  great 
wealth  and  rare  personal  beauty,  was  announced. 

"The  I^rd  of  B >  wasa  man  to  attract  any  womaiL 

But  I  knew  that  Mademoiselle  de  Fortlien  loved  another, 
and  that  thia  other  was  Henry  do  la  Porliere,  a  gentleman 
of  rank  from  Brittany,  and  icayer  to  the  Empresfc 

"Had  the  heart  of  the  young  vicomtesse  been  iree, 
there  appeared  no   earthly  reason  why  Lord  Urquart 
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should  not  win  ifc.     The  Laird  of  B was  a  far  more 

handsome  man — save  to  the  eyes  of  her  who  loyed  the 
latter — ^than  Henri  de  la  Porliere. 

*'  Had  I  been  a  woman,  and  in  the  place  of  the  fair 
young  yicomtesse,  I  should  have  made  a  virtae  of  neces- 
sity— ^in  this  case  represented,  by  a  stem  father  and  a 
heartless  stepmother — and  transferred  my  affections  to 
the  Scotch  laird,  with  *mnckle  guld '  and  lands  of  wide, 
sweeping  acres.  But  women  don't  seem  to  bo  able  to 
transfer  their  hearts — poor  things  I — as  we  do." 

**But  she  married  the  *  mann  with  the  sack  o'  siller,'  " 
said  I,  **  and  broke  the  heart  of  the  'puir  barley  miller ' 
— in  other  words,  of  De  la  Porliere  ?" 

"  Yes,"  reluctantly  added  0 ,  "  she  obeyed  her  pa- 
rents, and  a  few  days  after  the  first  announcement  of  the 
marriage,  the  wedding  took  place.  The  young  laird,  it 
was  averred,  was  impatient 

"The  laird*s  estates  in  Scotland  lay,  it  was  said,  in  an 
exceedingly  wild,  weird  spot,  and  I  remember  feeling 
greatly  gratified  when  his  bride  gave  me,  before  leaving 
Paris,  an  invitation  to  visit  the  lands  of  B , 

"Though  not  a  painter,  I  love  wild  scenery,  and  I  have 
found  it,  ere  now,  vastly  suggestive.  I  modeled  my 
*  Titan '  after  a  season  of  mountain-ranging  and  Hhine- 
contomplation.  That  Brocken  is  a  great  thing,  I  assure 
yoii !  Before  long,  said  I  to  myself,  I'll  go  to  Scotland, 
jind  find  the  lands  of  B . 

**  But  years  passed  by.    I  had  become  so  engrossed  in 

my  not  unremunerative  efforts  "  (0 is  worth  millions, 

my  reader,  let  me  remark  in  parenthesis],  "  and  season 
after  season  passed,  and  always  found  me  elsewhere  than 
in  Scotland. 

"  At  last,  however,  I  found  a  little  leisure,  and  departed. 

After  traveling  some  time  I  came  to  B .    Do  you 

know  Scotland,  Duncan  ?" 

"Not  well,"  replied  L     "I've  seen  a  little  of  it— not 

much." 

"Well,  I  must  say  that  the  scenery  would  have  repaid 
a  more  fastidious  man  than  I  am.     It  was  grand  I 

*  *  The  River  Auldgrande,  after  pursuing  a  winding  course 
through  the  mountainous  parish  of  Kilteam  for  about  six 
miles,  falls  into  the  upper  part  of  the  firth  of  Cromarty. 
For  a  considerable  distance  it  runs  through  a  precipitous 
gulf  of  great  depth,  and  the  sides  approach  each  other 
so  near  tiiat  herd-boys  Jpave  been  known  to  climb  across 
on  the  trees,  which,  jutting  out  on  cither  side,  in  twine 
their  branches  athwart  the  centre.  In  many  places  the 
river  is  wholly  invisible ;  its  voice,  however,  is  lifted  tip 
at  all  times  ia  a  wiiil,  sepulchral  wailing  that  seems  the 
lament  of  an  imprisoned  spirit.  In  one  port  there  is  a 
bridge  of  undressed  logs  across  the  chasm  ;  and  here  the 
observer,  if  he  can  look  down — few  have  the  courage — can 
beliold  a  sight  equally  awful  and  astounding. 

**  Tho  wildness  of  tha  steep,  rugged  rocks  ;  the  gloomy 
horror  of  the  caverns  and  cliffs,  inaccessible  to  mortal 
treal,  and  where  the  genial  rays  of  the  sun  havo  never 
penetrated  ;  the  waterfalls,  which  are  heard  pouring  down 
iu  different  places  in  the  precipice,  with  sounds  which 
vary  in  proportion  to  their  distance  ;  the  hoarsa  and  hol- 
low murmurings  of  the  river,  which  runs  at  the  depth  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
oarth ;  the  fine  groves  of  pines,  which  majestically  dimb 
tlio  sides  of  a  beautiful  eminence  that  rises  immediately 
from  the  brink  of  the  chasm— all  these  cannot  be  contem- 
plated without  wonder  and  delight. 

"The  house  and  lands  of  B ,  a  beautiful  property, 

lie  within  a  short  ride  of  the  chasm. 

•'Thither  Irode. 

"Arrived  at  the  castle,  I  inqubred  for  its  lord  and  lady. 


"A  gloomy  fellow  enough  played  the  part  of  seneschal, 
and  abruptly  informed  me  that  Lord  XJrquart,  '  did  not 
see  visitors,  that  Lady  TJrquart  had  been  dead  for  the  last 
six  months,  and  that  he  could  not  do  more  than  give  me 
and  my  horse  a  meal,  for  fear/  he  added,  'of  offending 
the  laird,'  v 

"I  cannot  account,  my  dear  Duncan,"  resumed  C , 

"  for  the  strange  feeling  that  took  possession  of  me  at  this 
intelligence.  I  knew  that  the  old  Count  and  Countess  of 
YerneuLl  had  heard  nothing,  a  few  weeks  before,  of  their 
daughter's  death.  And  here  this  old  servitor  informed 
me  that  six  montlis  had  elapsed  since  it  had  taken  place. 

"  Next  day  I  took  my  gun  and  sat  forth  with  a  vague 
idea  of  shooting  birds,  but  also  with  a  determination,  by 

no  means  vague,  to  loam  more  of  the  Laird  of  B . 

When  I  met  tlie 'first  villager  that  appeared  on  my  path- 
way— I  ought  hero  to  stato  that  I  did  not  accept  a  mouthful 
at  the  laird's  abode — I  began  to  question  him. 

"And  from  him  I  learned  what  my  Parisian  friends 
and  the  family  of  De  la  Porliere  quite  ignored— namely, 

that  he  had  visited  the  lands  of  B ,  and  the  laird's 

house,  three  months  before,  and  that  a  little  more  than 
three  weeks  after  h'is  appearance  at  B^—  tho  laird  had 
fought  a  duel  with  him,  and  killed  him. 

"  The  villager  also  informed  me  that  though  the  old  re' 
tainer — Hugh  Stevens  he  called  him — and  the  laird  had 

both  given  out  that  the  lady  of  B was  dead,  *  an*  in  her 

grave,*  no  one  had  witnessed  the  funeral  ceremonies,  if  there 
bad  been  any,  and  none  had  seen  her  burial-place. 

"  •  The  devil,'  the  villager  informed  me,  '  had  a  grip  on 
the  laird*s  shoulder,*  and  many  conjectures  had  been  and 
still  were  made  as  to  the  fate  of  the  fair  wife  of  the  '  strange« 
wild  maun,'  as  Lord  Urqnart  was  said  to  have  becopie. 

"  I  shot  nothing  that  day.  *  * '  "  . 

"I  wandered  near  the  horrible  but  beautiful  spot  I  liaye 
described,  and,  looking  at  its  horror  and  its  beauty,  I  said 
to  myself  that  it  was  no  strange  thing  that  those  who 
dwelt  among  surroundings  so  '  uncanny '  should  have  a 
life,  and  perhaps  a  fate,  Offering  from  that  of  the  many« 
But  I  determined  to  know  more. 


CHAPTER  m.    > 

C A  KXIGHT-ERBAKT,  ^ 

"  Next  morning  I  set  forth  again. 

"  I  believe  in  presentiments  and  warnings,  and  all  tbae 
kind  of  thing.  Why,  Duncan,  the  night  before  my 
<  Psyche '  fell  and  was  broken  to  pieces  I  dreamed  that  it 
didMV 

"  I  lean  a  little  that  way  myself,"  admitted  L 

"The  first  person  whom  I  met,"  resumed  C ,  "was 

my  old  villager  of  the  evening  before.  Bemoving  his  cap 
with  a  respectful  salutation,  he  asked  if  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  talk  with  me. 

**  Of  course,  I  assented  with  alacrity. 

"Many  a  wild  legend  he  related,  and  among  others, 
the  *  auld,  auld '  tradition  of  the  •  Lady  of  Baloonie,  the 
ancestress  of  the  laird.' 

"I  must  relate  it,  as  it  was  the  *  auld  maun's  *  telling  it 
to  me  that  led  to  the  grand  dSnoueTnent,  of  which,  by- 
the-by,  I  am  the  hero. 

"  It  was  said,  he  informed  me,  that  two  centuries  before, 
the  proprietor  of  Balconie,  the  ancestor  of  Lord  XJrquart, 
had  main  3d  a  lady  of  very  peciliar  and  eccentric  habits. 
She  was  r-'frarded  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands 
with  mingled  suspicion  and  terror. 

"She  spent  her  time,  did  this  weird  Madye,*  in,  spots 
where  no  human  being  would,  of  course,  remain  or  g<i 
alone,    Solitary  rambles  about  the  fearful  Auldgrande, 
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vhioh  I  hftTe  deMribed,  engroaaad  tha  grMtor  part  of  her 
tim& 

"Saddenly  iha  soemed  to  attuh  heraaU  to  a  yonng 
Highland  gitl,  one  of  har  ovn  moido.  Yet  the  dreed  end 
soapidoa  that  had  attached  themeelTae  to  faei ;  the  epeaiea 
of  strange  sinking  of  the  vital  powen  that  came  to  one 
and  all  with  her  appearanoe  ;  the  feeling  ea  If  in  the  piea- 
enoe  of  a  cieatnre  from  another  wc^ld — Iheae  did  not  die 
away. 

"  At  laet,  after  spending  a  whole  day  with  the  innooent 
object  of  her  prefereuoe — a  prefereuoa  which  mads  the 
girl  yvej  melancholT — she  aooompanled  her  to  the  banks 
of  the  Anldgt»nda. 

"They  came  near  the  chiasm  Jnat  at  ennset  All  be- 
neath was  daA  as  midnight. 

" '  Let  na  approach  nearer  the  e^;e,'  said  the  lady, 
speaking     for 
the  first  time 
sinoe  she  had 
left  the  bonsek 

"  '  Not  any 
nearer,  ma- 
dame,'  rejdied 
her  terriBed 
companion; 
'  the  son  is 
almost  sot, 
and  fearful 
sights  meet 
the  eje  in  the 
gallj-  after 
nightfalL' 

"  'Oh,  Don- 
SBhael' replied 
the  lady. 
'Cornel  I 
will  show  yon 
a  path  which 
leads  to  the 
water.  It  is 
the  finest 
Bgbt  in  the 
world.  I  have 
seen  it  a  tboa- 
sand  times, 
and  most  see 


it 


to- 


and  despair,  suffered  the  Btnnger  to  lead  her  tow«rd  tb> 
al^TM.  Taming  as  she  reached  the  preoipiee,  she  it- 
taeibai  from  her  girdle  a  bunch  of  haasahold  keys,  and. 
aftetwhat  seemed  to  be  a  farewell  look  at  the  sjn^'ng  bsl 
gnng  them  np  the  bank  toward  the  giiL  As  aba  did  s 
she  Tsnished  behind  the  nearer  edge  of  the  gnlX.  11 
keys,  in  falling,  stniok  a  granite  booldor,  and  left  an  ia- 
premiou,  which,  at  this  stage  of  his  story,  the  old  Tillago; 
as  we  had  neared  the  chasm,  pointed  ont  to  sta. 

"The  girl,"  oontinned  he,  "remained  rooted  to  the 
spot  in  mnte  amaaement 

"On  retorning  home,  and  telling  her  horrible  stoty, 
the  husband  of  the  lady,  with  all  the  males  of  the  honae- 
h(>Id,  mshed  toward  Uie  chasm.  Its  perilotu  edge  bo- 
oame  alire  with  torches,  and  load  cries,  to  ■onunoa  O* 
lost  lady  to  make  known  her  wherei^ioate,  reeonnded 
throagh      tba 


night  Cornel' 
continued  she, 
grasping  the 
giri    by     the 

snn;    'I    de-  

tire  it  much, 

and  BO  down  we  must  go.    Come,  I  say — come  I' 

"  '  No,  lady  !*  exclaimed  the  girl,  tdmost  dead  with  ter- 
ror, and  startled  by  the  fiendish  expression  of  mingled 
anger  and  tenor  on  her  strange  companion's  face;  'I 
shidl  swoon  and  fall  OTer  1' 

" '  Nay,  lost  wretch,  there  is  no  escape  1'  oried  the  lady, 
bei  Toioe  rising  to  a  hideous  scream,  aa,  with  a  strength 
strangely  unlike  what  might  hare  been  expected  from  het 
delicate  form,  she  dragged  the  giil,  despite  her  cries  and 
straggles,  toward  the  ehasm. 

••  iSufiiBrme,  madame,toacoompanyyou,'eaid  a  hoaise, 
masoHline  voioe  behind  her;  'your  surety,  you  know, 
must  be  a  willing  on& '  i 

"  A  dark-looking  man,  otad  in  green  garments,  suddenly 
stood  beside  the  pair  ;  and  the  lady,  quitting  her  hold  of 
tbe  young  maiden  with  an  expression  of  mnte  anguish 


the  search 
prored  vaia. 
The  impi^ 
of  tbe  k^ 
remained  U 
bear  ont  tiis 
jtmag     girii 


bnt    that  wu 


all. 

Theritetit 

this  point  ii 
hidden  bj  ■ 
projecting 
crag,  bDl 
oonld  be  besid 
fretting  ud 
growl^  am 
the  pointed 
rook,  like  i 
Uoa  in  its  lait. 

"They  lit- 
tened,  that 
anxiona  partr, 
and  aa  thej 
thought  of  the 
lady,  thej 
shadder«d. 

"Days,  and 

yean  passed. 

"At  last,  when  ten  long  years  had  gone  by,  an  old 
Highlander,  one  Donald,  who  was  semnt  to  a  maiden 
lady  who  liTod  near  the  Auldgrande,  was  engaged  one  dij 
in  fishing  in  the  rirer,  a  little  spaoe  below  where  il 
emerges  from  the  chasm. 

"  *  Are  you  quite  sure,'  asked  his  mistoeas,  when  he  i«- 
tomed,  '  that  this  is  all^roui'  day's  fishing  ?   Hare  yon  na 

"  Now,  old  Donald  had  hidden  some  fish  behind  ■ 
bosh,  for  his  aged  mother,  who  lived  near,  bat  he  re- 
plied :  '  Dmil a  one!' 

"  After  the  maiden  lady's  back  was  turned,  he  stole 
back  to  the  river,  and  looked  tor  the  hidden  fish.  Nose 
remained,  but  a  few  soalee  opon  the  grass  Indloated  that 
some  animal  had  passed  along  the  mold,  in  the  direction 
of  the  abyss. 
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"  BiaTe  Donald  followed  the  track.  0/  this  track  I  vil2 
ieU  you  more  btfort  1  close,  Iiet  me  saj  here  that  it  termi- 
naied,  after  he  htd  met  xaneh  peril,  in  an  ntwimmM/t 
cavern. 

"As  he  entered,  two  gigantic  dogs,  who  had  he«n 
Bleeping  on  each  side  of  the  chaam,  roae  Imaalj  from  their 
beds,  and  yawning  as  thej  lay  down  again,  they  tomed 
their  slow  and  awfol  eyes  to  his  face.  A  little  inrther  on, 
there  waa  a  chair  and  a  table  of  iron,  mnoh  corroded  b j 
the  dampa  of  the  caTom.  Donald's  fish,  and  a  large  mass 
of  leaven,  prepared  for  baking,  lay.  on  the  tableu  In  the 
chair  sat  the  '  Ladye  of  Balconie.' 

"'Oh,  Donald  I*  exclaimed  the  lady,  'what  brings  yon 
here?' 

"  ' I  come  in  quest  of  my  fish,'  answered  Donald.  'But, 
oh,  lady  t  what  keeps  you  hero  f  Come  away  "with  me, 
and  you  will  be  Ladye  of  Balocnie  yet' 

**  *  No,'  replied  ahe  ;  *  that  day  is  past  I  am  fixed  to 
this  seat,  and  all  the  Highlands  could  not  move  ma.' 

"Donald  looked  at  the  iron  chair.  Its  enormous  legs 
rose  direct  out  of  the  solid  rock,  as  if  growing  out  of  it ; 
and  a  thick  iron  chain,  red  wiUi  rust,  that  lay  under  it, 
communicated  with  a  strong  ring,  and  waa  fastened  to  one 
of  the  lady's  ankles. 

" ' Besides,'  added  the  lady,  '  look  at  these  dogs. '  Oh  ! 
why  have  you  come  here  ?  The  fish  you  denied  to  your 
mistress  in  the  name  qf  my  jdUr.  But  how  are  you  to 
escape?* 

"*'Deed,  madame,'  said  he,  *I  dinna  weel  ken..  I 
maun  first  durk  the  twa  tykes,  I'm  thinkin'/ 

"  'No,'  replied  the  lady  ;  '  there's  but  one  "way — be  on 
the  alert  I' 

"  She  laid  hold  of  the  mass  of  leaven  upon  the  table 
and  flung  it  to  the  dogs,  who  sprang  upon  it^  while  Don- 
ald escaped* 

*'  Since  then  the  Lady  of  Balconie  was  never  seen  or 
heard  of  more,  though  sought  for  long." 

"But  how  could  any  one  reach  the  cavern  ?"  demanded 
I,  not  wishiag  to  appear  to  doubt  the  old  villager's  story. 

"I  dinna  ken,"  answered  he,  in  old  Donald's  words, 
and  shaking  his  head. 

"  And  as  he  spoke  he  left  me. 

•"BxAliid^  to  thinking. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


"And  the  result  of  my  thinking,"  added  0 ,  "was 

a  resolve,  which  was,  perhaps,  made  stronger  by  a  dream 
I  had — a  dream  that  certainly  arose  from  the  hearing  of 
the  villager's  wild  story,  the  most  fearful  of  the  old  Scotch 
legends.  1  dreamed  that  I  found  the  track  to  die  cavern^  and 
that  in  the  cavern  I/oimd — a  woman  ! 

"  Next  day,  gun  in  hand,  and  with  old  Reuben,  the  vil- 
bger,  beside  me,  I  set  forth  for  the  chasm  once  more. 

" '  Yours  is  a  brave  heart,'  said  the  old  man  to  me,  when 
I  told  him  that  in  my  dream  I  had  seen  the  face  of  the  lost 
Tnoedelle,  the  Lady  XJrquart 

"  I  now,  in  obedience  to  the  memory  of  my  dream,  took 
a  track  winding  over  grass  and  stone,  along  the  edge  of 
the  River  Auldgrande.  The  channel  narrowed  as  we  pro. 
ceeded ;  the  precipices  on  either  side  beetled  in  some 
places  so  high  over  our  heads  as  to  shut  out  the  sky,  and 
receded  iu  others  so  that  we  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  it 
through  leaves  and  bushes.  From  the  gloom  of  the  place 
we  thought  we  had  lost  the  track,  and,  I  admit,  we  were 
on  tiie  eve  of  turning  back  in  terror,  when,  at  the  abrupt 
angle  of  the  rock,  we  found  ourselves  facing  an  immense 


"wem. 


f> 


'*  Well  r*  cried  I,  quite  breathless,  in  my  eagerness  b 
hear  witat  else  C could  possibly  have  to  telL 


"  Well,  man  cher,  1  think  I  had  better  stop  xfow,' 
the  sculptor,  "  for  I  no  longer  expect  to  be  believed." 

"No,  no!    Goonl" 

"You  insist?  Well,  chained  to'  a  chair^  or  rather  i}  : 
seed  (f  rock,  the  existence  of  which  probably  gave  rise  to 
the  legend  I  have  related,  as  I  had  it  ironi  old  Renbes 
Lyle,  sat  TnoedeUe  de  Fcrtlimi,  Vioomtesse  daVemBuil^  slJ 
lady  of  the  lands  of  Balconie  I" 

I  stared  at  the  sculptor  in  amazement.' 

"I  speak  in  sober  earnest,"  he  replied, 

"  Well,  why  was  it  all  ?"  asked  L 

"Simply  because  of  this:  Urquart  wcu  mad,  He  in-' 
agined  that  Yncedelle  had  deceiyed  him  -with  Henri  de  h 
Porliere.  The  duel  was  more  a  murder  tbju  a  duel,  vhea 
put  to  proof,  for  the  neighbors  told  the  cruel  facts  of  fir} 
exchanged  across  a  narrow  table  in  his  anoestral  haHs. 
After  this,  with  the  memory  of  the  legendary — so  susj 
thought,  but  Ad  knew  really  existing— cavern  in  his  mind, 
the  laird  had,  for  six  long  months,  kept  Lady  Urquart  & 
prisoner  there,  and  himself  parried  to  her,  in  this  honibk 
this  maddening  solitude,  the  scanty  food  by  which  h 
kept  her,  by  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  alive.'* 

"No  wonder  that  the  lady  loolcsi  as  though  sheoonU 
never  smile  again." 

"There  is  one  detail  which  I  did  not  mention,"  adM 

C ;  "it  is  this  :    You   may  have  noticed  her  iriJa 

golden  bracelets,  worn  for  this  reason  :  the  irons  ab«i:t 
her  wrists  had  eaten  in  so  that  the  perfect  hands,  ihat  ii 
her  bright  jgirlhood  I  had  humbly  begged  to  model,  are 
marked,  as  well  as  her  delicate  wrists,  with  indelible  seazs." 

"And  what  became  of  the  wicked  premier  r6U  in  tliifl 
strange  affair  ?"  asked  L 

"  Ho  is  where  he  ought  to  Have  been  before  hewaserer 
suffered  to  marry  Yncedelle  de  Fortlieu — in  oa  rsMm 
asylum,** 

"  How  is  it  that  his  true  condition  was  not  suspected  f- 
demanded  L 

"  That,  to  my  mind,  is  one  of  the  worst  features  of  tb 
case.  Madame  de  Fortlieu  was,  in  point  of  fact,  onlj  th 
stepmother  of  the  lovely  YncedeUe.  The  old  count  U 
married  her  en  sccondes  nooes^  and  she  hated  her  step- 
daughter. The  unnatural  x^u^ent' yearned  for  thelsinl'^ 
wealth,  and  doomed  his  daughter,  though  I  will  never  be- 
lieve that  he  would  have  wedded  her  volxuitarily  to  m&d* 


" That  is  a  wasted  life,"  muttered  I,  as  C^—  was  abont 
to  cover  the  wet  clay,  out  of  which,  while  talking,  be  had 
made  a  strangely  beautiful  face.  "  By-the-by,  what  a 
sweet  face  you  have  made  of  this  I  It  reminds  me  of  tbe 
'puir  ladye,'  as  old  Houben  called  her,  as  she  looks  now." 

"Yes,"  said  C ,  "I  meant  that  it  should.    iBhall 

call  it  a  '  Young  Christian  Slave  doomed  to  the  AieDO.' 
And,"  added  he,  as  we  set  out  for  a  walk  on  the  boule- 
vard, "  there's  one  comfort  as  to  Lady  XJrquart's  vast^J 
life — it  won*t  last  long;  the  doctors  say  she  is  conflamP' 
tive." 

But  I  presume  the  reader  has  guessed,  as  I  did,  thai  tb 
celebrated  sculptor  loved  the  Lady  Urquart, 


U  A  PALM  GKOVE. 

Rain  is  rare  in  the  Sahara ;  it  falls  in  Winter,  ^^ 
stimulates  into  a  newly  awakened  life  the  Tegetati<)n 
which  has  been  drained  of  rigor  by  a  Summer  ^^ 
Sometimes  it  descends  in  torrents,  but  these  ionenis, 
like  our  Summer  showers,  are  of  briefest  duration.   At 
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TTongoort  nad  Ooraogla  whole  years  pass  bj  without  n 
drop  of  raia.  Does  not  the  reader  nndurBtaiid,  then,  the 
^ratef  alneas  of  the  Arab  toward  a  tree  which  oan  derive 
its  noarishment  from  the  burning  sand,  the  scarcely  leai 
bumiag  aira  of  heaven,  and  the  brackish  waters  beneath 
tbe  aoil  which  are  fatal  to  all  other  kinds  of  vegetation— 
-which  retains  its  verdare  fresh  in  the  glare  of  a  pitiless 
nan — which  resists  encoessf  nlly  the  winds  that  bow  to  the 
^onnd  its  flexible  stem — which  provides  him  with  beamB 
and  coveting  for  his  teat,  cordage  for  the  bameaa  of 
his  horses  aad  camels,  fruit  to  satisfy  his  hnoger  and  vrine 
to  qaenoh  his  thirst — which  i>,  moreover,  "a  thiug  of 
beaaty,"  and  gladsome  to  the  eye  ? 

"T1109S  KTonps  of  lovely  dats-traes,  bending 
LaDKul<I'7  their  Isat-crowned  heads, 
Like  youtfatnl  maids,  whea  sleep  desoandtng 
Warns  them  to  thstr  silken  beds." 

^hat  Ihe  vine  is  to  the  Italian,  the  oak  to  the  English- 
man, the  cocoannt-tree  to  the  Polyneeian,  is  the  date-palm 
to  the  Arab.  And  more — far  mote.  This  single  tree  baa 
peopled  the  desert.  A  civilization,  mdimentary  compared 
with  that  of  the  West,  snflloiently  advanced  if  yon  con- 
trast it  with  that  of  the  Malay  or  the  South  Sea  Islander, 
finds  in  it  its  standing-point,  its  centre,  its  supportL  And 
without  it  the  tribes  of  the  Sahara  woald  cease  to  be. 

The  wealth  of  an  oasis  is  computed  by  the  number  of 
ita  palm-trees.  All  of  them,  however,  are  not  fruitful  ; 
for  the  date  is  dicecious.  It  has  ita  males  and  its  females. 
The  males  have  flowers  forniahed  with  stamens  oaly,  and 
form  a  closed-np,  folded,  grape-like  ball,  previous  to  the 
ripening  of  the  pollen  in  an  envelope  called  the  spathe. 
The  females,  on  the  contrary,  bear  olnsters  of  fruit  also 
wrapped  np  in  a  spathe,  but  inoaiiable  of  development 
■until  fecundated  by  the  pollen  or  dust  of  the  stamens.  To 
multiply  the  date-trees,  the  Arabs  do  not  sow  the  kernels 
ot  the  fruits,  though  they  germinate  with  extreme  facility, 
for  it  is  impossible  to  tell  beforehand  of  what  sex  the  tree 
will  be  ;  they  prefer,  therefore,  to  detach  a  slip  from  the 
trunk  of  a  female  tree,  and  this  becomes  fruitful  at  the 
expiry  of  eight  years. 

The  male  trees  blossom,  says  Mr.  Tristram,  in  the 
month  ot  March,  and  abont  the  same  time  the  oase  con- 
taiaing  the  female  bnds  begins  to  open.  To  impregnate 
these,  a  banch  ot  male  flowers  is  carefully  inserted  and 
faateued  in  the  calyx.  Toward  the  beginning  of  July, 
when  the  fruit  begins  to  swell,  the  bnnches  ate  tied  to  the 
neighboring  branches. 

The  dates  are  ripe  in  October,  at  which  time  any  pre- 
matnre  rain  b  fatal  to  the  crop,  though  the  roolt  require  a 
doily  watering.  Not  less  injoiions  ore  east  winds  in 
March  and  April,  The  tree  when  it  begins  to  bear  ia 
about  seven  feet  high.  Each  year  the  lowest  ring  of 
loaves  falls  off,  so  that  the  age  of  a.  palm  may  be  roughly 
compated  from  the  notches  on  its  stem.  Ita  fruit  begins 
to  decline  after  a  century,  and  the  tree  is  then  out  down 
for  bailding  purposes  ;  but  it  will  live  for  at  least  a  couple 
of  hundred  years. 

Some  trees  produce  as  many  as  twenty  bunches ;  but 
the  average  in  a  favorable  season  is  from  eight  to  ten 
bnnchea,  eoch  weighing  from  twelve  to  twenty  pounds. 
Before  the  dates  ripen,  each  proprietor  is  bound  to  set 
apart  one  tree  in  his  garden,  whose  fruit  is  consecrated 
for  the  service  of  the  mosqua  and  the  naa  of  the  poor. 

From  the  juice  of  the  date  the  Arab  obtains  a  sweet  fer- 
mented liquor,  called  laguni,  of  which  he  is  inordinately 
fond.  He  makes  an  incision  in  the  top  of  the  tree,  taking 
oare  to  strike  home  to  the  centre.  A  funnel  is  attached, 
bj  which  the  sap  flows  into  a  vessel  at  tlie  rat?  of  ebput 


three  quarts  every  morning  for  t«n  to  sixteen  days.  Tlie 
inotsioti  teqnires  to  be  opened  afresh  daily. 

The  cabbage,  or  soft  pith  and  young  unfolded  learea 
at  the  summit  of  the  stem,  in  tastu  approaching  the  cbeet- 
nut,  is  also  eaten,  but  only  when  the  tree  has  fallen  or 
been  felled,  as  the  loss  of  its  crown  will  invariably  de- 
stroy it. 

There  are  fifteen  varieties  ot  dates,  of  wbioh  the  dgid^ 
nour  is  considered  the  best  for  keeping,  and  three  other 
kinds  are  preferred  fresh. 

The  crest  of  the  full-grown  tree  risee  about  fifty  feet 
above  the  ground.  The  eir  circulates  freely  under  the 
leafy  canopy  formed  by  their  interlacing  branches,  but 
the  sun's  rays  do  not  penetrate.  Shade,  air,  and  w«tu — 
these  three  elements  permit  the  most  varied  cnltivation  in 
the  palm-gardens,  despite  the  scorching  heal 
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TROPICAL  night  on  the  Paoifto.     The 

'     sky  is  studded  with  stps,  which  ore 

j,  mirrored    in  the  vast  deep   beneath. 

U  There  is  jost  enough  air  to  keep  the 

/  Dolphin  moving  at  a  qniet  rate,  and  the 

i  ^  passengers  are   gathered   on   deck  to 

'*■  enjoy  the  matchless  evening. 

|f      A  short   distance    away  stand    two 

v    lovers — Edmund  Frescott  and  Florence 

^   Hemdon— looMng  out  npon  the  ocean, 

and  meditating  and  conversing  npon 

the  scene. 

"How  different  this  sky  from  our 
own  Ameripsn  fiimament !"  remarked 
the  latter,  after  a  pause.  "I  can  scarcely  recognize  my 
favorite  constellation.  The  Southern  Cross  is  beantital, 
but  then  I  miss  the  others.  Ursa  Major  has  disappeared. 
and  as  for  the  Minor  Bear,  scarce  a  star  of  him  is  visible." 
At  this  observation,  which  was  intended  for  no  particalar 
ears,  Adolphus  Fitzgibbons  aroueed  himself. 

"Aw — what's  that.  Miss  Hemdon  ?— aw — have  you  seen 
betn-g  at  sea  ?" 

"  Xes,  and  monkeys,  too  1"  was  the  quidc  but  good-na- 
tured reply. 

All  of  us  laughed,  while  Fitzgibbons  loohed  silly,  then 
grinned  hngely,  then  seemed  to  meditate  some  scathing 
witticism,  then  concluded  he  wouldn't,  and  stretched  out 
upon  hia  side,  with  his  back  toward  the  lovers,  and  pre- 
tended to,  or  really  did,  fall  asleep  within  the  next  fifteen 
minutes. 

I  was  reclining  on  the  deck,  about  a  dozen  feet  from 
whore  the  lovers  stood — not  with  any  intention  of  listen- 
ing to  their  words,  but  simply  because  I  had  taken  my 
position  first,  and  was  too  languid  to  change  it.  I  had 
been  ai^  invidid  for  yeois,  and  was  now  recovering  from  a 
severe  epell  ot  sickness. 

I  was  lazily  drawing  at  my  Havana,  puffing  the  thin,  fra- 
grant smoke  from  my  mouth  without  removing  the  cigar, 
and  gazing  upward  at  the  brilliant  stara  as  they  slowly 
aaUed  overhead.  I  was  in  that  delicious  dreamy  atatc, 
half  asleep  and  half  awake,  hearing  only  the  murmur  of  tho 
voices  around  me  as  one  hears  the  fuint  sound  of  a  distant 
waterfalL 

I  presume  I  had  lain  thus  for  foUy  on  hour,  and  my 
cigar  had  burned  almost  to  my  mouth,  while  the  long 
column  of  ashes  was  still  unbroken,  when  something  struck 
my  ear  like  the  sound  of  a  belL  It  was  not  until  I  bad 
heard  it  several  times  that  it  seemed  really  to  aficct  my 
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khe  TTkTfls,  but  noHiiiig  more,  BaokaUj  Bob,  70a  hare 
got  the  beat  ejeftight  ol  anj  ona  on  board.  See  what  70a 
can  make  of  iL" 

Bob  reaigned  his  place  at  the  wheel  to  one  of  the  man, 
and  came  lorwaid  and  took  the  glass.  He  went  to  the 
gunwale,  and  leaning  over,  held  it  to  hia  eje  for  aevernl 
minutes  withont  speaking,  and,  to  all  sppearanoe,  withont 
breathing,  while  we  awaited  his  words  with  the  deepest 
interest 

Finally  he  gave  a  great  sigh,  and  lowered  it. 

' '  £ile  ma  np  for  whule  binbber,  if  it  ain't  old  Davy  Jonea 
afloat  1" 

"  How  doea  it  look  ?"  sereral  of  ns  inqnired,  in  the  aome 

"  I'll  he  hanged  if  I  oan  tell  I  There's  no  bowsprit, 
and— — " 

Here  he  leveled  the  glass  again,  and  ahortlj  after  oon- 
tinned  his  obsemtioaB : 

"Tbere'a  no  sail— no 

*'  There  mnst  be  aome- 
Aing." 

' '  Aw—  eattakil; —  aw 
— tom»lhing,  oartainl; — 
aw— il  jrouT  vision— aw 
— is  able  to  discern  it," 
ventoied  the  genUe 
Adolphns  Fitsgibbona. 

"Don't  7on  see  any- 
tlung  like  a  sail  ?"  in- 
qnired  the  oaptain. 

"Not  a  ipeok;  noi 
anj  place  to  pnt  one^ 
either.  Hold  a  fninnte  I" 
shonted  Baokstaj  Bobh 
' '  I've  got  her  in  range 
now.  She  hain't  got  the 
least  mite  of  a  boom, 
7ard,  or  an7thin^  like. 
She  looks  like  soma 
great  hulk  of  a  light- 
boat  Hold  on  agin — / 
tee  Hit  hdil  —  thej've 
rigged  it  up  at  the  maat- 
bead,  so  that  it  awinga 
back'ard  and  for'ard 
ever7  time  the  thing 
gives  a  larch  to  lee- 
wsrd." 

"Can  yon  see  any- 
thing aboard  7' 

"Not  a  creetnr*,  liv- 
ing or  dead." 

"Keep  her  away  a 
oonple  of  points,"  cried 
the  captain,  to  the  man 
at  the  wheeL 

"Ay,  ay,  sir  I"  and 
the  ship's  oonise  was 
altered,  so  as  to  bring 
bei  rapidly  nearer  the 
mysterions  craft  toward 
which  ^  eyes  were 
directed. 

Several  of  the  com- 
pany now  openly  re- 
marked that  there  was 
something  snpemataial 
in   the   appewanoe  of 


this  boat  with  its  tolling  belL  To  all  of  tbeae  Floreaoe 
Hemdon  and  her  lover  replied  lightly,  neither  of  them 
having  the  least  faith  in  tbeir  crednlity.  The  oaptdin 
listened,  impatiently,  and  then  aaid  : 

"Ton  are  all  a  set  of  ninnies.  No  donbt  yon  imagine 
Old  Niok  is  aboard,  with  a  orew  of  little  imps,  bound  for 
the  Gallapagos  lates  with  a  load  of  brimstone.  II  yon'll 
just  contain  yoonelves  for  half  an  hoar  longer,  I'll  tell 
yon  something  aboat  it,  fori  intend  to  board  that  old  lom- 
bering  concern,  even  if  it  tame  oat  to  be  the  Flying  Dotc^- 
man  or  Davy  Jones's  flagship,  and  shall  explore  it  from 
stem  to  stern." 

To  show  that  be  meant  what  he  said,  orders  were  given 
to  heave  to,  and  to  get  one  of  the  boats  in  readiness  By 
this  time  the  nondeeoript  was  plainly  visible  to  all.  It 
appeared  to  be  an  old  hoik,  with  a  aingle  maet  in  the  ceutze. 
The  bell  waa  snapeodad  from  the  masthead,  and  ever  and 
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A   MYSTERY   OF    THE   SEA 


anon  sent  forth  its  solemn  tolling,  as  the  liulk  rose  and 

Bank  with  the  heavings  of  the  sea. 

'    Before  the  ship  was  brought  to,  we  had  passed  the  hnik 

some  distance,  so  that  when  we  halted  there  were  several 

hundred  yards  intervening,  and  it  was  only  dimly  dis- 

oemible. 

A  boat  was  lowered,  and  the  captain,  having  selected  a 
crew,  pnlled  away  toward  the  hulk.  I  asked  permission 
to  accompany  it,  bnt,  on  account  of  my  recent  illness,  was 
refused.    Fortunate  indeed  for  me  was  thai  refusal  I 

There  was  something  so  extraordinary  regarding  the 
apx>earance  and  action  of  the  thing,  that  the  curiosity  of 
us  all  was  so  intense  as  to  be  painful  We  leaned  over  the 
gunwale,  and  strained  our  gaze  as  the  captain  and  his  crew 
drew  rapidly  near  it 

We  saw  the  distance  swiftly  decrease  between  the  two 
boats,  xmtil  the  shadowy  forms  merged  into  one.  And 
then  followed  an  impressive  silence— suddenly  broken  by 
a  howl,  a  pistol-shot  and  a  scream ;  and,  as  our  hearts 
almost  stopped  beating,  we  saw,  a  moment  later,  the  boat 
put  off  from  the  hulk,  and  the  men  rowing  with  all  their 
might  back  to  the  ship. 

As  they  came  near,  we  discerned  that  the  captain  was 
missing! 

Backstay  Bob  dashed  toward  the  boat,  and  shaking  his 
fist  at  the  men,  demanded  furiously : 

"  You  cowardly  dogs !  where  is  Captain  Luster  ?" 

"  The  devil  has  got  him  1" 

Absurd  as  this  reply  might  have  seemed  at  any  other 
time,  it  was  uttered  in  solemn  earnest,  as  the  ghastly  faces 
of  the  crew  attested.  In  reply  to  our  eager  questions, 
they  said  that  the  moment  they  came  alongpside  the  craft 
they  heard  a  low,  hollow,  unearthly  sound,  which  caused 
them  to  hesitate  about  going  aboard*  The  captain,  how- 
ever, climbed  up  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  after  looking 
about  the  deck  a  moment,  descended  the  hatchway,  and 
disappeared  from  view. 

He  was  scarcely  out  of  sight  when  the  noise  they  had 
heard  at  first  was  repeated,  far  louder  and  fiercer.  The 
next  moment  the  report  of  the  captain's  pistol  was  heard, 
followed  by  a  terrible  shriek,  and  then  all  was  stilL 

Horror-struck,  they  called  loudly  and  repeatedly  to  their 
commander,  but  receiving  no  answer,  pulled  away  from 
the  ship. 

"  Yon*re  a  purty  set  of  cowardly  sneaks,  ain't  you  I  to 
go  and  desert  your  captain  that  way,  when,  like  enough, 
he  needed  you  to  save  his  life  I"  roared  Backstay  Bob,  for- 
getting in  his  fury  that  the  first  mate  was  among  those  he 
denounced.  **  I'm  going  back  to  that  old  hulk,  and  if  I 
can't  get  at  the  devil  in  it  any  other  way,  I'll  put  a  keg  of 
powder  in  it  and  blow  it  to  blazes  I" 

**  Bob  is  right,  if  his  excitement  does  make  nmi  forget 
his  manners,"  said  the  mate.  "It  was  not  my  intention 
to  desert  Captain  Luster  in  trouble.  The  men  were  so 
frightened  that  I  thought  it  best  to  come  back  and  get  a 
new  set." 

There  was  some  diflBeulty  in  procuring  the  requisite 
number,  and  accordingly  Prescott  and  myself  were  ac- 
cepted. As  the  former  went  over  the  ship's  side,  Florence 
Hemdon  said : 

**  Don't  f/ow  come  back,  Edmund,  until  you  have  learned 
what  has  become  of  poor  Captain  Luster." 

He  gave  her  his  promise,  and  a  few  minutes  later  the 
boat  shoved  off,  and  we  rapidly  neared  the  hulk,  which  had 
acquired  such  a  strange  interest  to  us  alL 

Prescott,  in  addition  to  his  revolver,  had  a  small  Italian 
dagger,  which  I  observed  him  handle,  as  if  to  assure  him- 
self that  it  was  reliable.  Then,  as  he  replaced  it,  he 
remarked  to  me  : 


"There's  no  telling  what's  inside  that  mass  of  Inmber. 
and  this  may  be  the  weapon  I  need,  after  alL" 

Arriving  at  the  craft,  after  a  short  consultation  it  was 
agreed  that  the  four  oarsmen,  the  mate  and  myself  should 
remain  behind,  while  Backstay  Bob  and  Edmund  Prescott 
should  explore  the  hulk.  As  it  was  morally  certain  that 
some  dreadful  danger  menaced  all  who  entered  the  cabin, 
and  as  I  was  good  for  nothing,  I  needed  no  more  urging 
than  the  mate  to  remain  in  my  position. 

Prescott  went  first,  holding  his  pistol  in  one  hand  and 
a  lantern  in  the  other,  while  Bob  closely  followed  with 
his  cutlass.  We  saw  them  descend  the  hatchway  ;  all  was 
still,  and  then  I  heard  the  single  exclamation  from  Pres- 
cott :  "  Oh,  my  God  1" 

This  was  followed  by  a  terrible  roar,  a  quick  sucocssion 
of  pistol-shots,  a  fierce  struggle,  and  then  all  was  stiU 
again. 

The  next  moment  both  Prescott  and  Backstay  Bob 
emerged  to  view,  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  blood. 

** Come  aboard,"  said  they  ;  "the  danger  is  over." 

The  next  instant  we  were  on  deck.  I  rushed  to  the 
hold  and  gazed  down.  Merciful  heaven  1  what  did  I 
behold  ? 

By  the  dim  light  of  the  lantern  we  saw  the  mangled 
body  of  Captain  Luster.  The  head  and  one  of  the  limbs 
were  gone,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  semblance  of  hu- 
manity in  the  remains  before  us.  Near  him  was  the 
gaunt,  terrible  form  of  an  expiring  Bengal  tiger,  killed 
by  the  bullets,  cutlass  and  dagger  of  Prescott  and  Back- 
stay Bob. 

'  The  two  latter,  on  first  entering  the  cabin,  saw  the  mu- 
tilated body  of  Captain  Luster.  A  low  growl  announced 
danger,  and  as  Prescott  turned  his  gaze,  he  saw  the  tiger 
crouching,  and  in  the  very  act  of  springing.  Dropping 
his  lantern,  he  fired  his  revolver,  and,  as  the  terrible  ani- 
mal bore  him  to  the  floor,  he  drew  his  dagger  and  stabbed 
him  again  and  again.  The  needle-pointed  instrument 
reached  his  heart,  which,  united  with  the  slashing  blows 
of  Backstay  Bob,  settled  him  before  he  could  inflict  any 
material  injury. 

We  now  made  a  critical  examination  of  the  place.  A 
number  of  human  bones  strewed  the  floor,  and  several 
articles  of  wearing  apparel,  which  seemed  to  indicate  that 
the  place  had  been  tenanted  by  two  human  beings  of  op- 
posite sexes,  who  had  probably  been  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
famished  tiger.  The  apartment  was  long  and  low,  extend- 
ing the  whole  length  of  the  vessel,  and  having  at  either 
extremity  a  massive  iron  chain,  terminating  in  a  heavy 
ring  at  one  end,  the  other  being  fastened  by  a  strong 
staple  to  a  beam  in  the  vessel's  side. 

The  brute  had  a  chain  to  his  neck,  and  had  been  con- 
fined to  one  comer  of  the  apartment  by  a  delicate  iron  ring, 
which  had  manifestly  been  put  there  to  be  broken.  Over 
the  centre  of  the  room  was  written  something  in  an  Indian 
dialect,  which  was  pronounced  by  the  mate  (who  had  spent 
several  years  in  India)  to  read  : 

"I  have  sought — ^I  have  found  that  which  I  sought — 
vengeance. " 

Carefully  removing  the  body  of  the  captain  to  the  little 
boat,  we  scuttled  the  mysterious  craft,  and  it  sank  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean.  Shortly  after,  the  captain  was 
wrapped  in  his  winding-sheet,  and  followed. 

The  strange,  awful  tale  regarding  the  old  craft  we  never 
heard.  It  ever  remained  to  us  all  an  iwraveled  Mystery 
of  the  Sea, 


A  LOTTNG  heart  and  a  pleasant  countenance  are  com- 
modities which  a  man  should  always  carry  home. 


WINNING    IN   SPITE    OF    BIMSELF- 


Til£  MfilAMORFEOSES  OF  THE  CICADA,  OE  LOCUfiT, 

In  thU  ooontry,  ths  Cicada  goes  by  tho  name  of  loonst, 
slthongU  it  is  eatirely  difFeront  from  the  loonst  of  the 
otber  coutiiieiit,  'which  belongs  to  the  army  of  grasa- 
lioppers. 

One  Tariatj  nith  us  is  popnlmly  termed  the  eeventeen- 
ycar  locust,  there  being  a  general  impression  that  it  ap- 
peaj^  ia  swarma  once  in  Berenteen  jears  ;  but  as  the 
Bcventeenth  year  seems  to  fall  every  year,  we  may  well 
credit  acientiEo  men,  and  entertain  d:>sbts  as  to  the  com- 
mon theory. 

The  Cicada  family  introdnce  ns  to  the  Somoptera,  and 
form  a  weU-charanterizdd  gronp,  tha  kinds  of  whioh  do 
not  differ  maoh  amongst  themselves,  one  Cicada  being  very 
much  like  another.  In  Southern  Europe  the  Cigala  (Ci- 
cadce]  are  known  to  every  one,  and  have  been  celebrated 
Bince  tho  time  of  the  highest  antiquity ;  bat  they  do  not 
live  in  the  ecntro  and  north  of  Europe,  The  perfect  in- 
seots  live  npon  trees,  sucking  the  juice  of  the  loaves,  and 
tho  females  deposit  their  eggs,  from  600  to  700  in  number, 
in  the  dead  or  dried  branches,  in  boles  whioh  they  bore 
by  means  of  a  very  cnrions  ovipositor,  which  is  eome- 
thing  like  that  of  the  saw-tlies.  They  make  littlo  slits 
npon  the  btanehes,  and  drop  an  egg  into  each  one  of 

Tho  metamorphoses  of  the  Cigala  sao  rather  more  ad- 
vanced than  those  of  the  Hemiptera,  and  are  like  those  of 
the  drogOQ'Sies.  As  soon  eis  the  Inrvco  are  bom — and  they 
look  very  muoh  like  fleas  in  tha  first  instanca — they  de- 
scend the  tree  and  hide  themselves  in  the  earth,  and  such 
tho  roots  in  their  neighborhood.  They  are  furnished  with 
spiny  legs  and  large  and  strong  thighs,  and  those  are  capi- 
tal instruments  for  digging.  Tho  nymphs  crawl  out  of, 
the  earth  and  live  upon  the  tmnks  of  trees,  or  on  the  plants 
close  by.  After  remaining  perfectly  quiet  oa  nymphs  for 
a  thort  time  ouly,  their  akin  cracks  down  theback,  and 
the  perfect  insect  loaves  its  ooveiing  and  takes  flight. 

The  Cigala  of  the  ash  and  of  the  elm  are  common 
in  the  South  of  Prance,  and  their  wings  aro  tjonspBient 
and  without  any  color  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the 
species  of  India  and  Southern  Africa,  for  they  have  their 
wings  magnificently  tinted.  The  song  of  seme  of  the 
Brazilian  species  is  said  to  be  heard  for  ths  distance  of  a 


THE  ONE-THOUSAND-HILE  TREE. 

"THOTTSAim-utiiS  Tree's  just  ahead  t"  sings  out  tha 
brakeman.  He  is  a  sociably  disposed  fellow,  who  keeps 
us  company  on  the  platform,  and  beguiles  the  time  with 
chut,  famishing  useful  information  to  the  female  inqniai' 
tors  who  attack  him  every  five  minutes  for  the  sune,  and 
jumping  off  at  every  stopping-place  to  snatch  up  stones 
and  specimens  tor  them.  (The  said  specimens,  be  it  ob- 
served, accumulate  as  stumbling-blocks  along  the  passages, 
at  the  end  of  tha  car,  and  grodnally  fonu  atona-quarrios 
ander  every  seat,  until  Howells  spirits  them  away,  under 
pretsnse  of  "  jes'  layin'  'em  to  one  side  for  the  ladies.") 

The  train  "  slows  up,"  ond  we  stop  at  tha  landmark  by 
the  wayside,  everybody  pouring  out  en  masse  as  tho  camera 
ia  aaen  traveling  down  the  track  in  the  graap  of  our  pho- 
tographer. It  is  nothing  very  romartabla— only  a  big 
catlar  by  the  roadside,  right  on  the  grassy  bank  ot  tlie 
noisy  little  river,  and  to  one  of  its  lower  limbs  is  fastened 
a^reat  signboard,  where  you  may  read  its  name  in  black 
sod  white.  One  thousand  milaa  Irom  Omaha  and  the 
Uissonri — that  dividing  line  of  the  continent,  cutting  off 
■'tlia  States"  from  "the  froatiei" — one  thousand  miles 


trom  what  we  call  "  civilisation  "  in  the  East,  and  nearly 
OS  tar  trom  that  oivilization  of  ths  West  whioh  concentrates 
at  Son  Francisco. 

It  gives  one  a  yagnely  regretful  feeling  to  be  distinctly 
reminded  that  more  than  half  our  journey  is  over— slipped 
by  almost  without  our  heeding — and  that  only  forty- 
eight  hours  more  he  between  as  and  the  end  of  onr  iron 
trail  I 

Bnt  we  jnmp  dowu  at  the  Thousand-mile  Tree,  pick  up 
itones  with  the  rest  of  the  travelers,  and  duly  pose  tor  our 
pictures  with  them.  In  the  sudden  silence  ot  the  canon, 
now  that  the  puff  and  snort  and  rattle  of  the  long  train  is 
silent,  we  can  hear  the  foaming  ripple  of  the  'Weber  River 
singing  loudly  as  it  runs  past  between  the  high  bluffs  ; 
can  feel  the  stillness  and  the  loneliness  close  round  os,  and 
finally  guess  at  what  they  were  before  we  came,  and  will 
bo  in  a  miuate  henoo,  when  we  ore  gone. 


WINNING   IN   SPITE   OF   HIMSELF. 


2  ADEN-BADEN  haa  long  been  Inown  as 
i  tho  moat  extensive  and  the  most  fashion- 
^  able  of  Oerman — indeed,  of  European 
|l  — watering-places: 

'J       In  its  capacity  ot  grand  pleasure  re- 

I  ii  Bort,  it  has  many  teatnres  in  common 

II  with  our  own  Saratoga.    Like  Saratoga, 

^     it  b  (out  of  the  season)  a  comparatively 

1    insignificant  place.     like  it,  while  tha 

,     season  lasts,  theroare  attractive  saloons, 

promenades,    balls,    concerts  —  indeed, 

neatly  all  tiie  luxuries  of  a  metropolis. 

Like  it,  also,  it  is  a  town  of  hot^  and 

lodging-houses,  and  the  principal  street 

ia  fillod  with  shops  of  greedy  traders — Jew  and  Gentile 

— from  various  parts  of  Europe — the  Tyrol,  Switzerland, 

Paris — all  of  whom  chiffga  exorbitantly  tor  their  national 

commodities. 

In  addition,  there  are  at  Baden  Heensed  goming-tablea 
and  hot  springs.  Besides  (which  Saratoga  is  wretchedly 
deficient  in),  innnmerable  paths  lead  trom  the  place,  by 
a  walk  ot  a  few  minntes,  into  the  very  depths  of  dark 
woods  and  deep  valleys,  where  you  can  enjoy  a  perfect 
seclusion  from  the  haunts  of  men ;  while,  if  yon  choose 
to  penetrate  farther,  you  will  soon  be  within  the  bonad- 
aries  of  the  notable  Blook  Forest,  quite  ready,  if  yon 
have  a  spoik  o(  romance,  to  submit  to  its  extraordinary 
infiaencea. 

Badon,  in  days  of  yore,  must  have  been  a  terror  to  tha 
neighboring  peaaanta,  and  a  puzzle  to  tho  Inquisition  and 
tha  Tehmgericht.  For,  trom  the  rocks  at  the  foot  of  tha 
precipice  on  which  is, built  what  is  called  the  new  castle — 
it  is  only  four  hundred  years  old — burst  thirteen  hot 
springs,  with  a  temperature  at  about  the  boiling-point, 
whioh,  in  earlier  periods,  led  tha  people  to  suppose  the 
spot  was  exceedingly  near  tha  capital  ol  tho  Infema 

The  locality  was  named  "Holle"  (Hell),  and  it  has  re- 
tained  the  appellation  to  this  day, 

A  church  was  afterward  ereotad  near  the  place,  and  the 
inhabitants  have  not  only  become  familiar  with  the  ppr- 
petual  ontpaiiring,  bat  are  content  to  ntilize  thiseffli;:; 
from  the  regions  below  by  laying  pipes  to  supply  tha 
different  betha,  while  they  employ  the  surplus  to  scnld 
their  pigs  ond  poultry.  So  mach  for  the  advancinfc  spirit 
of  the  age  1 
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WISHING   IN   SPITS    OF  HIMSELF. 


To  me  Baden  bM  always  prored  an  intereatiiig  plao^ 
from  the  oonbosta  70a  can  enjoy  there.  Oat  of  ooiiT«n- 
tional  life  and  disaipation,  it  ia  easy  to  plonge  direotly 
into  the  reoeases  of  forests,  or  among  the  old  and  piotor- 
eaqne  mins  of  former  centories. 

If  yon  are  inclined  to  moralise,  a  fertile  snbjeot  pre- 
•rata  itself  as  yon  look  down  from  the  sommit  of  the 
Alte  Sohloss  on  the  town  at  yonr  feet,  and  oompare  Uie 
Tiolent  deeds  of  rapine  by  which  the  lords  of  the  CMtle 
sabeiBted  and  filled  thur  treesory,  with  what  is  nightly 
pntotieed  st  the  smooth,  velvet-oovered  tables  of  Benazet, 
where  the  licensed  plnnderers  exhibit  the  soft  tread  of  the 
cat,  the  Issoinatiag  aspect  of  the  leopard,  snd  a  studied 
deoomm. 


It  ^ 


habit  to  spend 
a   good    deal 


watching  the 
oountenanoea 
of  those  who 
were  engaged 
at  roage  tt  noir 
and  rokJnb;  I 
soon  learned 
to  distinguish 
between  the 
proIesoionalB 
and  the  ama< 
tenrs  — the 
newoomerand 
the  htAUui. 
In  no  plaoe  is 
there  so  good 
an  opporton- 
i^  to  stndy 
faces    and 


I  woold  oc- 
casionally se- 
lect my  mb- 
jeot  for  the 
erening,  keep 
a  aloa«  watch 


fortunes. 


and 


BOCHAL  ETHIOB. 
Its.  Fm.-'"Do  you  tMnle  Hie  Aiu6and  OtmU  U  lubMrtitotl  to  Dm  w{f^  Mn.  LowsogV' 
Jfss.  LoTuoT— "Oh,  N«M  you,  no.    Mi/  kiuixuid  hat  had  hia  oan  way  OiMt  Ihrte  years. 
(Which  he  has,  in  Greenwood  CemeMiy.) 


identify  my- 
edf  wiUi  them. 
In  this  vay  I 
have  retained  many  painfal  images,  with  some  agreeable 

The  old,  Hie  middle-aged,  the  yonng,  of  both  sexes, 
embracing  the  high  and  low  in  the  moral  eoale,  are  to  be 
seen  at  these  tables.  The  old  present  the  most  repnlsire 
piotnie^  and  (I  know  not  wby)  the  sight  of  an  old  man 
engaged  in  systamatia  gaming  disturbed  me  more  than 
that  of  an  old  woman. 

Let  me  give  the  reader  some  of  the  conntenanoeswbieh 
paiticnlarly  impressed  me.  One  was  that  of  a  yoong 
woman,  perhaps  five-and-twenty,  who  came  every  even- 
ing, precisely  at  half-past  ten,  to  play  rou^e  tt  Turir,  and 
who  always  quitted  the  room,  whether  winning  or  losing, 
exactly  at  twelve.  Her  form  was  slender  and  graceful ; 
she  hod  regular  featores,  a  clear,  pale  complexion,  with 
dark  hair  and  piercing  black  eyes.  She  dressed  plainly 
but  expenairely,  and  seemed  neither  to  seek  nor  avoid 
oboemtloiL 


She  alwijs  oooapied,  as  nearly  ss  wm  pcoablo,  the 
same  position  at  the  table,  and,  in  deciding  on  "  red  "  or 
"black,"  acted  not  only  deliberately,  but  often  with 
thonghtfnl  heaitation.  She  attracted  many  apeototon, 
some  of  whom  kept  the  mn  of  bar  game  with  evident 
interest     She  paid,  however,  not  the  leaat  attention  to 

There  were  others  who  attempted  to  follow  her  lead  in 
playing.  She  did  not  always  give  them  the  opportnnifyi 
tor  she  would  often  wait  to  the  last  instant  twf  ore  pushing 
her  venture  to  the  destined  spot 

I  have  an  idea  she  was  a  sncoesafnl  player— one,  Uter- 
ally,  of  a  thonaond.     Sometimee  she  bad,  very  plainly,  a 
run  of  ill-lack, 
'  but  she  never- 

tbeleos  main- 
tained her 
positiim  till 
midni^^  no 
matter  vhat 
she  was  losing. 
Who  was 
shef  Where 
fromf  What 
became  of 
her  r  I  do 
not  know. 

Another 
oountananee 
which  rioea 
before  me  is 
that  of  a  small, 
weaaen-foeed, 
dried -up  old 
man,  at  least 
seventy.  He 
wore  s  snnff- 
ccdored  coat, 
neariy  thread- 
boret  of  an  an- 
tique style, 
and  a  world 
too  wide  for 
him.  He,  too," 
came  regular- 
ly at  eleven 
o'clock,  and 
returned  at 
aboaton&  He 
difiered  from 
the   yonng 

mentioned  in  that  he  never  looked  up  or  aronnd  him  to 
regard  persons  or  things,  while  she  olten  cast  her  eyes 
over  the  scene,  though  in  the  manner  of  a  person  pre- 
oecnpied. 

The  old  man  alwaya  played  with  silver ;  the  young 
Toman,  with  gold,  except  daring  a  mn  of  bad  look,  vhen 
she  deeoended  to  "petty  money." 

I  always  felt  eorry  for  this  old  fellow.  He  was  so  en- 
tirely abstracted  that  he  sppeared  to  belong  to  another 
world.  He  kept  his  store  of  silver  in  a  long  leathern 
purse,  and  when  the  play  was  going  against  him,  be 
would  draw  out  pieoe  after  piece  from  its  recesses  grudg- 
ingly, and  lay  it  down  with  a  trembling  hand,  as  if  sorry 
to  part  with  it  When  he  won.  the  pieces  were  quietly 
alipped  in  the  purse,  as  if  they  would  be  more  secnre 
than  if  left  on  the  table,  as  was  the  ordinary  custom. 

This  strange  relic  of  hnmsnity  was  fonitd  one  morning 
dead  in  hie  bed.     The  long  leathern  purse  contained 
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haxely  money  enoagU  to  bury  Iiim.  All  that  iros  ever 
known  of  him  was  that  he  had  been  aoonstomed  to  frequent 
the  tables  for  oyer  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

There  was  a  young  man  who  came  constantly  to  this 
place — a  bold,  reckless  gamester — who  showed  traces  of 
early  refinement  and  coltore  under  a  hardened  visage  and 
defiant  look.     I  used  to  watch  him  with  great  interest 

Once,  as  I  stood  opposite,  while  regarding  him  with  a 
sort  of  unconscious  eagerness — for  he  fascinated  me  by 
his  daring,  reckless,  unscrupulous  demeanor — ^he  hap- 
pened to  raise  his  eyes,  and  they  met  mine. 

For  an  instant  it  seemed  as  if  he  shrank  from  my  gaze. 
Bat  he  quiokly  recovered,  and  returned  it  with  one  so 
l>old  and  hard,  as  if  he  triumphed  in  openly  exhibiting 
his  vices,  that  it  has  always  haunted  me. 

I  have  heard  many  stories  of  suicides  in  and  near  the 
gambling- rooms — some  of  them  very  frightful — ^btit  have 
never  "  assisted  **  on  any  of  these  occasions.  Once,  in- 
deed, I  did  hear,  from  an  adjoining  room,  a  dull,  muffled 
thud,  which  I  was  told  was  a  pistol-shot ;  and  the  next 
morning  the  story  was  rife  at  the  hotels  that  a  very  young 
man — a  Frenchman — having  made  shipwreck  of  all  he 
was  worth,  retired  to  the  next  room  and  blew  his  brains 
out.     I  never  learned  anything  more  about  it. 

An  English  friend,  illustrating  the  terrible  hold  this 
vice  takes  on  the  confirmed  gambler,  said  that  be  had 
thrice  furnished  funds  to  an  acquaintance  to  enable  him 
to  return  to  his  family  and  home  in  England,  on  a  pledge 
of  his  honor  that  he  would  do  so  ;  but  no  sooner  was  the 
money  received  than  the  man  hastened  to  the  tables,  and 
risked  and  lost  it  at  roulette. 

This  was  repeated.  The  third  time  he  appeared  so 
utterly  distressed,  and  exhibited  so  much  penitence,  that 
my  informant  conohided  again  to  trust  him.  On  this  oc- 
casion he  did  leave,  and,  as  was  supposed,  for  England. 
What  was  the  surprise  of  his  friend,  a  little  while  after, 
on  visiting  Hombiirg,  to  find  the  man  there,  enjoying  a 
"  splendia  run  of  husk.** 

He  confessed  that  he  had  no  Skoml  strength,  yrhen 
onee  in  posseMocm  [of  the  money,  to  resist  this  terrible 
propensity. 

Wlule  on  the  subject,  a  pEleosant  HtOeetory  occnzs  to 
me,  which  was  told  me  by  an  agreeable  (dd  Crerman,  wlio 
was  spending  the  Summer  at  Baden  for  his  health. 

We  used  to  lounge  about  the  place  together,  and  fre- 
quently take  a  cup  of  ooffee  in  company  under  the  trees 
of  the  main  avenue. 

''I  see,*'  he  remarked  one  day,  ^the  Count  Btalkenberg 
has  arrived.  You  have  heard  the  count's  stoxy,  no  doubt  ?" 
he  continued. 

I  answered  in  the  negative.  Hy  companion  was  sur- 
prised. 

"Never  beard   how  Oooni  Btalkenberg  secured  his 
wife  ?" 
"  Never." 

"  Nor  read  of  it  in  the  Baden  Vade  Mecum  t^ 
"No." 

"  Why,  it  is  the  principal  stock  in  trade  here  for  story- 
tellers for  the  last  twenty  years." 

'^  Still,  I  declare  I  hare  never  heard  ii" 

"You  shall  have  it  in  brief,  then,  while  we  finish  our 
coffee,"  exclaimed  my  enthusiBstic  German.  •'  Everybody 
hiis  his  own  version.  You  shall  have  mine.  I  am  dis- 
Cftutiy  related  to  the  Helderstein  branch  of  the  Yon 
Stalkenbergs,  and  you  can  rely  on  what  I  say  as  literal 
fact." 

I  settled  myself  comfortably  in  my  chair,  and  the  old 
Qontleman  proceeded  : 

"  The  Von  Stalkenbergs  were  formerly  a  very  rich  fam-  1 


ily,  but,  at  tiie  beginning  of  the  century,  the  then  count 
was  a  reckless,  dissipated,  dare-devil  fellow,  addicted  to 
gaming,  and  all  sorts  of  extravagances. 

"  He  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  wife  two  years  after 
his  marriage.  She  left  a  little  boy,  whom  the  count 
placed  with  a  sister,  who  consented  to  take  charge  of  him. 
He  was  thus  left  free  to  pursue  his  vicious  course.  In  a 
few  years  he  ran  through  all  his  ready  cash,  what  he  had 
in  the  banks,  his  property,  his  vineyards  on  the  Bhine, 
the  family  chateau — everything. 

"One  night  the  count  fell  ilL  It  was  said  he  had 
mixed  and  drank  off  a  potion,  which  did  the  work  for 
him.  He  went  to  sleep,  and  never  woke  again  this  side 
of  eternity. 

"  As  to  his  estate,  there  was  little  or  nothing  to  ad- 
minister on.  The  very  house  he  died  in  belonged  to  the 
'  bank '  at  Baden.  But,  by  a  careful  management,  a  pit« 
tance  was  saved,  which  would  afiord  the  son  a  bare  main* 
tenance,  in  a  strictly  economical  way,  as  bachelor. 

"  The  young  man  was  carefully  educated — ^this  was  his 
aunt's  work.  His  career  at  the  gymnasium  wss  highly 
creditable.  He  pursued  legal  studies  at  Heidelberg,  and 
at  four-and-twenty  was  considered  one  of  the  hand- 
somest and  most  accompliidied  young  fellows  of  the  day. 
Only  he  was  wretchedly  poor. 

*'  It  had  early  been  impressed  on  him  to  avoid  gaining. 
His  father's  course  was  distinctly  explained  to  him,  and 
the  particulars  of  his  death  were  not  concealed  ;  on  the 
contrary,  his  aunt  made  use  of  them  to  instill  in  her 
nephew's  very  nature  a  horror  of  the  habit  which  lui^ 
proved  so  disastrous  to  his  family. 

*'  The  young  Wilhelm,  as  he  grow  up,  took  a  solemn 
oath  that  under  no  circumstances  and  in  no  possible  event 
would  he  ever,  directly  or  indirectly,  touch  cards  or  dice» 
Ckr  lay  any  wager  of  any  sort .  This  oath  he  kept  sompor 
lously. 

"  The  year  he  was  f our-and-twenty,  this  IfiT^dlffs  young 
oount  spent  many  weeks  at  Baden.  A  dangeroua  spot, 
you  will  say,  for  one  in  his  situation.  What  eould  be  his 
object  ?  Even  the  very  small  and  in-fnxnished  chamber 
which  he  occupied  (really  a  garxet)  was  almost  beyond 
hismeaxuL 

*'Yet  he  lingered,  wedc  after  week,  vnable,  it  TotflO' 
seem,  to  tear  himself  away.  IMd  the  gaming-tabl^ 
awaken  the  hereditary  instinct  ?    No ;  he  was  in  love. 

*'!Katrina  Yon  Eberstein  was  the  only  child  of  a  rich 
baron,  who,  in  his  youth,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
Count  Stalkenberg,  Wilhelm's  father.  Like  most  Ger- 
mans, he  had  sown  his  wild  oats  without  injury  to  his 
patrimony,  and  fozswom  the  company  of  the  count— once 
his  boon  eompanion — in  season. 

'*  The  two  inmilies  had  been  on  terms  of  friendship  ftff 
generations,  and  nothing,  at  one  time,  would  have  been 
more  acceptable  to  either  than  an  intermarriage.  Now, 
however,  things  had  changed.  The  young  count  was 
little  else  than  a  needy  adventurer,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
baron. 

"  Bat,  what  was  something  to  the  purpose  in  the  eyes 
of  Xatrina,  he  was  the  handsomest,  the  most  attractive, 
the  most  perfect  of  young  gentlemen.  His  standing  in 
society,  by  reason  of  his  birth  and  his  uniform  high  de- 
meanor, was  fnlly  equal  to  that  of  the  baron,  but  the  poor 
fellow  had  scarcely  a  kreutzer  wherewith  to  support  it. 
What  was  to  be  done  ? 

''All  he  did  do  was  to  plunge  more  desperately  than 

ever  in  love  with  Katrina,  who,  willful  girl !  in  view  of  the 

fact  that  her  father,  the  baron,  frowned  on  the  youngster, 

fell,  in  her  turn,  desperately  in  love  with  Wilhdm. 

"At  this  point  the  young  count  could  no  longer  restrain 
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111  111  self.     Ho  utterly  scorned  any  secret  or  nnderhand 
measares, 

"  He  went  directly  to  the  baron,  and  bodlj  demanded 
Ills  daughter  .in  marriage.  He  was  received  with  frigid 
courtesy. 

"  *  Your  name  and  lineage  are  unexceptionable,'  qnoth 
the  baron.  'Personally,  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  your 
discredit.  But  you  are  houseless,  homeless,  and  wretch- 
edly poor.  Your  patrimony  is  in  the  hands  of  strangers, 
BO  that  even  your  presence  in  the  country  ought  to  bo 
ptiinful  to  you.  Begarding  you,  as  I  do,  as  a  gentleman 
by  birth  and  breeding,  I  am  somewhat  astonished  that 
you  should  approach  me  on  such  a  subject.' 

»•  'Should  I  be  able  to  retrieve  my  family  fortunes * 

"  '  That  would  bo  another  afifair,'  interrupted  the  baron, 
'  quite  another  affair  ;  but  'tis  idle  to  speak  of  it.' 

•*  *  "What  amount  of  fortune  on  my  part  would  so  far 
satisfy  you  that  I  might  be  permitted  to  address  your 
daughter  ?' 

"  The  baron  hesitated.  The  question  appeared  to  him 
a  very  fooh'sh  one.  Still,  he  would  answer  it,  and  in  a 
way  which  should  show  tho  young  man  |  he  was  not  un- 
reasonable. Ho  would,  to  bo  sure,  name  a  respectably 
largo  figure,  but  not  so  unconscionable  a  sum  as  would 
imply  he  intended  to  put  an  absolute  stay  on  Wilhelm's 
aspirations. 

''All  things  considered,' it  was  as  moderate  as  could  be 
expected, 

"  The  young  count  thanked  tho  old  baron,  and  turned 
to  leave  the  room. 

"  '  One  word,'  said  tho  latter. 

"Wilhelm  stoj^ped. 

"  *  No  gaming,*  echoed  tho  baron,  sternly. 

'"No  gaming,'  was  the  equally  stern  reply  ;  and  tho 
young  man  departed.  r 

"I  imagine  Katrina  know  tho  result  of  this  interview 
even  before  her  father  communicated  it  to  her.  This  he 
did,  with  a  severe  injunction  not  to  permit  her  feelings  to 
be  interested  till  he  gave  his  consent. 

"  Wilhelm  had  his  own  plans.  Katrina  was  but  seven- 
teen, and  there  was  still  timo  for  them.  One  week  more 
8x>ent  near  her,  and  he  was  to  depart  to  carry  them  out 

"That  night  tho  young  count  had  a  remarkable  dream. 
His  ,f  ather  appeared  to  him,  as  he  thought,  and  said,  in 
an  impressive  tone,  '  Look  in  Hie  drawer  of  your  escr&oire  P 

"  The  words  impressed  him  so  much,  that  when  he  rose 
he  mechanically  went  to  it,  and  opened  the  drawer,  which 
w:i9  in  daily  use,  and  unlocked.  What  was  his  amaze- 
ment to  discover  several  rouleaus  of  gold  I 

"What  could  it  mean?  There  was  no  mistake  about 
it.  He  handled  the  pieces.  They  were  genuine,  and  the 
sum  was  large. 

"Greatly  disturbed  by  the  spectacle,  unable  in  any 
wny  to  account  for  it,  since  he  was  in  the  habit  of  opening 
tho  drawer  daily,  the  young  man  sat  entirely  bewildered. 
He  did  not  know  what  to  do.  At  lost  he  rose,  placed  the 
rouleaus  in  a  seoure  place,  and  went  out  to  breakf^. 
Tliat  finished,  he'  returned  once  more  to  examine  th3 
tr  'osare  ;  for,  as  it  had  come  in  a  manner  so  unaccount- 
able, might  it  not  disapx)ear  with  equal  facility  ?  How- 
C73r,  there  it  was,  in  good,  solid,  heavy  pieces. 

"  The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  a  bewildering  state. 
Ki^ht  came  to  his  relief ;  he  retired  early,  and  soon  sank 
into  a  deep  sleep. 

"Strange  to  relate,  his  former  dream  was  revived- 
Ap^ain  his  father's  shade  appeared  to  him,  exclaiming : 
*  Lidk  in  the  dratoer  cf  your  escritoire  /'  Again,  on  waking 
in  the  morning,  he  hastened  to  open  it|  and  found  even 
more  gold  than  on  the  previous  day ! 


"Wilhelm  thought  he  must  bo  bewitched.  Then  it 
occurred  to  him  some  kind  benefactor  was  taking  this 
method  to  give  "him  substantial  aid.  Buc  who  would  da 
this  ?    Besides,  his  dream  !  -^ ; 

"Heated  and  feverish  with  excitement,  he  wandered 
about  the  town*  He  had  not  courage  to  call  on  Katrina. 
He  felt,  somehow,  like  a  criminal.  He  thought  of  giving 
up  his  lodgings,  and  flying  from  the  place.  Yet  the  spot, 
with  its  golden  secret,  fascinated  him.  ^ 

"  Again  he  retired  to  rest,  and  again  the  scenes  oi  the 
previous  night  and  morning  were  repeated. .  Gold — ^yeUow 
gold — flowed  in  on  him  I 

"Wilhelm  was  nearly  crazy.  He  became  x>ale,  care- 
worn and  abstracted.  He  even  avoided  his  beloved  Kat- 
rina. Still  he  could  not  help  keeping  count  of  the  treas- 
ure. 

"As  it  gradually  swelled  in  amount,  he  saw  that,  at 
this  rate,  very  soon  he  would  pos3es>3  the  sum  required 
by  the  baron,  and  be  free  to  address  his  daughter.  His 
heart  beat  loudly  at  the  thought 

"  Thus  matters  ran  for  nearly  a  week,  with  the  same 
daily  results.  His  last  deposit  had  given  him  more  than 
the  sum  stipulated. 

"  Only  think  of  it  I 

"Wilhelm  sat,  that  morning,  in  a  sort  of  maze.  One 
thing  he  was  decided  on — he  would  quit  the  place.  Tho 
locality  seemed  to  him  'dangerous.  Another  week,  and 
he  would  lose  his  senses.  It  occurred  to  hin^  that  ha 
would  take  an  exact  account  of  his  treasure,  secure  it  in 
one  solid  parcel,  and  arrange  for  his  departure.  Once 
safe  away  from  tho  wizard  spell,  he  would  return,  call  on 
the  baron,  and  claim  the  fulfillment  of  his  promise. 

"He  locked  his  door,  brought  forth  the  rouleaus, 
placed  them  on  tho  table,  and  began  his  count.  In  the 
midst  of  his  labors  he  was  disturbed  by  a  heavy  tread 
up  his  narrow  stairoase,  and  a  loud  knock  at  his  apart- 
ment. 

"  He  was  silent ;  the  knock  was  repeated.  He  hastily 
swept  the  gold  into  an  open  ^drawer,  and  opened  the 
door. 

"  Who  should  enter  but  tho  Baron  Yon  EbanUiii  I  WiL 
helm  asked  him  to  be  seated. 

"  '  I  did  not  come  to  sit  or  pailey,  but  to  express  to  you 
my  sense  of  your  disgraceful  conduct,  and  to  tell  vou 
never  to  appear  within  my  doors  again. ' 

"  '  What  do  you  mean  ?  What  can  you  mean  ?'  gasped 
the  young  man.  ■-*  < 

"  '  Do  not  add  duplicity  to  your  other  vices,'  exclaimed 
the  baron.  'I  find  you  to  be  a  notorious  gamester,  false 
to  your  oath,  and  scandalous  in  your  undisguised  prac- 
tices.' 

" '  I  do  not  understand  you  I'  cried  Wilhelm. 

"  '  You  deny  the  charge  V 

"  'I  do,  on  my  honor.' 

"  'Honor  I'  said  the  other,  scornfully.  'What  is  that  V 
pointing  to  the  drawer,  which  Wilhelm  had  unconsciously 
left  open,  and  where  the  gold  was  displayed  in  full  view. 
'  Have  you  now  the  hardihood  to  deny  it  ?' 

"'As  I  hope  for  happiness  hero  and  hereafter,  I  am 
ignorant  of  how  that  came  in  my  possession.  I  discovered 
it  in  my  chamber.' 

"  At  this  the  baron  flew  into  a  terrible  rage,  and  left 
the  apartment,  after  heaping  on  Wilhelm  the  most  oppro- 
brious and  insulting  expressions.  The  latter  was  in  de- 
spair. He  knew  not  what  to  do.  Later  in  the  day  he  en- 
deavored to  see  Katrina,  but  was  denied  admittance,      w, 

"  At  last  he  engaged  a  oonveyance  to  leave  early  tho 
next  morning,  and  cany  him  away  from  the  place  of 
abominationSi 
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"Meanwhil*  the  buoa  had  ml<»med  his  dfto^ter  that 
^ilhalm  had  gooa  the  wa;  ot  his  bHuii,  and  was  gamiitg 


'  I  do  not  believe  it,'  was  her  lojal  naponaa. 

" '  Pflriiapa  if  jpn  iftw  it,  7on  would  allow  ronnelf  t 
be  coanneed  7" 

"  *1  certaiiil7 
narar  will  be  so 
till  ^  dO('  she  an- 
swered. 

"'Yerj  weU; 
oome  with  me 
^is  Avenin^,' 

"Abont  half- 
past  eleven  the 
beron  and  Eat- 
>ina,  with  two  or 
ttuee  friends,  al- 
tered tiie  room 
where  rouge  tt 
noir  is  played, 
the  baton  confi- 
dent on  one  side, 
Eatrina  confident 
OD  tha  other. 

do  not  aee  him,' 
■aid  tbe  'jonng 
lady. 

'"Wftit.*  re- 
sponded    the 

"She  did  wait 
At  twelve  pra- 
cisai;,  what  was 
her  oouatetnation 
to  behold  '  Ijer 
lover  entering 
theplaoel 

'*  He  had  a  per- 
leotly.  .oalm  es- 
pression.  He 
pasaed  ao  dose 
to  her  that  he 
almost  touched 
her,  bntiu  looked 
aeitheT  to  the 
right  Dor  left 
Seating  himself 
at  the  UU^  he 
oommenoed  play- 
ing. 


"  Hia  daughter 
did  not  reply. 
She  stepped 
(doaer  to  her 
lover,  and  regard- 
ed him  fixedly. 
Then,  suddenly  - 
catching  hold  of  faia  arm,  she  shook  him  vigoronaly. 

"The  young  man  started  to  his  feet,  and  began  to  rub 
his  eyes.  He  had  been  fast  asleep— in  fact,  he  was  a 
sleep-walker.  The  young  lady  bad  seen  it  at  a  glance, 
and  BO  the  mystery  was  made  clear.  There  was  great 
rejoicing,  and  the  yonng  people  were  very  hf^py. 

"  A  disagreeable  question  was  started  the  next  morning 


— wuat  abonld  be  do&s  with  the  money  wbioh  had  been 
won  t 

"  The  <dd  baron  took  a  rather  senaible  view  of  the 

alUr.     He  thought  what  the  yonng  oonnt  liad  gain«d  wm 

bnt  a  trifle  oompaced  with  what  the  old  eoont  had  luat, 

and    thora     need 

about  keeping  it 
"Wilhelm, 
bowoTor,  felt 
difEerantly.  He 
reeolved  to  re- 
turn tho  gold  to 
the  *baak.'  The 
with 


dined  to  rooeove 
tt.  DonbtiMB  he 
would  have  beeo 
willing  to  handle 
the  oash,  bat  he 
feared  the  praoe- 
dent.  It  he  took 
back,  might  he 
not  be  eaUed  on 
tojNiy  back  ? 

"  So  the  young 
oonnt  kept  the 
money  and  noar- 
ried  Eatrina,  and 
from  the  night 
of    bia    wadding 

to  walk  in  his 
Bleep." 

"And  is  this  a 
poeitivd  fact  ?"  I 
a  a  k  e  d ,  as  my 
oompanion  oon- 
duded. 

"Poaitive,"  re- 
plied the  old  Ger- 
man;  "and  the 
only  ocxreot  ver- 

yon." 


Tks  London 
OUAt  annooDon 
that  the  skull  of 
Gonfndna  is  for 
Bale  in  a  onrioaity 
•hop  in  that  edty, 
but  so  far  it  has 
found   no    pur- 


It 

found    at    Pekin 
during  tbe  plun- 
der of   the  Sam- 
m  BTiTOi  BT  nuKWi.  ""  P*!"^  «'  the 

Emperor  by  the 
allied  French  and  English  troops  in  1860,  and  was  then 
mounted  in  gold  and  ornamented  with  diamonds  to  the 
valne  of  S50,000.  It  was  brought  to  London  in  1862,  and 
exhibited  in  the  Univernal  Exposition,  where,  on  aeconnt 
of  its  monnting,  it  attoacted  attention.  Sixty  thousand 
dollars  were  offered  tor  it,  bnt  now,  stripped  as  it  is  ot  its 
gold  and  jewels,  it  cannot  &nd  a  pnicbaser  at  any  price. 
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Bv  J.  Brahdek  Hatthiw*. 
The  appearaneo  within  a 

year  or  tvo  of  new  and  im- 
portant, biographies  of  Ed- 

•win  Forrest  and  Charlotte 

Oiuhnun,  the  gisat  Ameri- 
can dramatio  aitiata,  makes 

timely  a.  telling  anev  of  the 

life   of  the  great  Englieli 

aotor,  vho  had  lo  marked 

an  iaflnenoe  on  the  career 

of  each. 

Maoready,  like  so  mxay 

famooB  aoton,  was  the  son 

of  a  provincial    manager, 

who    gave   him    a   liberal 

ednoation  in  view  of  the 

bar.     After   he  had   been 

three  ;em  at  Bngbj,  the 

elder  If  aoread;  became  too 
mnoh  embarraned  to  pa; 
the  bills  of  his  son,  who 
At  once  left  the  school  to 
give  his  ieXhtst  the  benefit 
of  bis  Bsaistanoe. 

On  Thnnda;  evening, 
Jnna  7tb,  1810,  when  be 
was  BSTentaen  years  old, 
he  made  his  fltst  Kpgeax- 
anoe  ■•  Sonuo,  with  great 
snooesK  As  the  onrtain  fell,  a  Ud;  asked  him:  "Well, 
sir,  how  do  jon  feel  now  ?"  He  replied  :  "Ifeelasifl 
shonld  like  to  act  it  all  over  again. " 

For  six  jeais  he  remained  in  the  pronnoes,  playing 
"star  "  engagements  at  Dablin,  Glasgow,  £dinbilrgh,  Bath, 
etc.,  and  in  his  father's  theatre,  supporting  Hre.  Jordan 
— whose  merrjlangh  he  long  remembered — and  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons,  who  enoonraged  him,  saying,  in  her  stately  way  : 
"  Stody,  study,  study  I  and  do  not  many  till  yon  are 
thirty  I"  He  ^so  played  with  Mr.  Betty,  who  had  onee 
been  Master  Betty,  the  ■ '  Tonng  Bosoins" — as  a  child  over- 
praised, and  as  a  man  nndervalaed,  by  the  fickle  pnblie. 

Maoready 
took  Mrs, 
Siddons'a  ad- 
vioe  — he 
studied.  He 
lost  no  op- 
portpnity  of 
perfecting 
himseU.  Af- 
ter sarvioe 
every  Snn- 
d*7hewonld 
look  himself 
in  the  emp^ 
theatre,  and 
pace  the 
stage  for 
hours,  recib> 
log  parts  and 
practioiog 


OOVBira  QtMDW  TBBITBX  m  TBS  Bianc 


appearance  at  one  of  the 
two  patent  Uisabea  in  Iion- 
don.  Lord  Byron  was  then 
on  the  oommitt^  mismaqi- 
agiog  Dmry  I^ae,  and 
whan  the  Ber.  3.  Noel,  a 
relative  of  the  poet,  was 
urging  Maoready's  claims, 
he  expatiated  on  his  pieritR, 
adding : 

"  And  besidee  all  this,  Mr. 
Maoready  is  a  very  moral 

To  which  Lord  Byron 
oharaoteristioally  replied  : 

"Ahl  Hies,  IsappoM, 
he  asks  five  pounds  a  week 
more  for  his  morally." 

Maoready  inode  his  first 
appearance  in  London  at 
the  Oovent  Garden  Theatre, 
on  September  16th,  1816, 
as  Oraata  in  Phillips's 
"Distressed  Mother."  His 
snooess  enrolled  him  among 
the  leading  actors  o(  the 
metropolian  Mis.  Siddons 
and  John  Eemble,  althongh 
alive,  no  longer  ruled  the 
stags ;  bat  Edmund  Sean, 
Tonng,  Oharles  Kemble, 
Booth,  G«oi^  Frederick 
Cooke  and  Hiss  O^eil  had  succeeded  to  their  thrcmes. 
It  was  among  these  that  Maoready  had  to  win  his  way  by 
sheer  intellectual  power  alone,  for  he  was  aided  by  do 
beau^  or  grace  of  form  or  feature.  Indeed,  he  was  a 
very  homely  man.  Ho  himself  overheard  the  reply  of 
a  gentleman  who  was  asked  if  he  had  seen  the  new 
actor. 

"  What,  Maoready  ?  No,  I've  not  seen  him  yet  lam 
told  he  Is  a  capital  actor,  bnt  a  devilish  ugly  fellow — 
they  say  he  ia  an  ugly  likeness  of  Liston." 

Now,  Liston  pridod  himself  on  his  plainness.     "Il^ 
cready,"  said  Lord  Lytton,  later,  "looks  Hke  a  baffled 
tyrant" 

For  a  Icmg 
time  he  could 
get  no  parts 
but     "vil- 


lain 


At 


Daring  all 
thess  years, 
he  was  nago- 
tuttingforan 

Vol.  X.,  No.  1—7. 


last,  how- 
ever, he  had 
an  opportun- 
ity as  RtA 
Roy,  and  he 
made  the 
most  of  it; 
It  was  a 
strong  melo- 
dramat  ic 
part,  and 
Maoready 
BQoceeded  in 
forming  it 
with  vigor- 
ons  vitalify. 
And  in  1620, 
when  "  Vir- 
ginias'"  was 
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first  prodnceciy  those  who  had  thought  Maoready  only  a 
good  actor  of  heayj  or  melodramatic  parts  were  forced  to 
change  their  opinion.  It  was  the  first  plaj  of  Knowles 
ever  aoted^  and  it  was  the  first  original  leading  tragic  part 
ever  intrusted  to  Macready.  Both  actor  and  author 
achieved  a  g^reat  success. 

Within  a  yery  few  years,  Macready's  position  improved 
80  rapidly  that  his  right  to  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of 
the  best  actors  of  the  day  was  disputed  by  none.  In  1823, 
EUiston,  then  managing  Drury  Lane,  engaged  both  Mac- 
ready  and  Edmund  Kean,  with  the  idea  of  having  both 
play  in  the  same  piece.  Bat  Kean,  unhappiest  of  '*  Mother 
Carey's  chickens,"  refused,  saying  he  did  not  mind 
Young,  but  would  not  act  with  Macready. 

In  1826  he  paid  his  first  visit  to  America,  and  in  1828 
he  took  a  trip  to  Paris,  where  he  created  a  great  excite- 
menti  assisted  in  part  by  the  beauty  of  Miss  Smithson, 
so  grotesquely  courted  by  Hector  Berlioz.  The  full- 
blooded,  able-bodied,  robust  English  drama,  so  di£ferent 
from  dry  bones  of  French  tragedy,  produced  an  un- 
doubted effect  upon  at  least  one  of  the  French  spectators. 
Alexandre  Dumas,  then  earning  his  livelihood  by  his  beau- 
tiful penmanship,  had  determined  to  live  by  his  pen.  To 
the  force  of  Maoready's  acting,  and  to  the  freshness  of  the 
plays  he  produced,  Dumas  ever  acknowledged  himiielf 
greatly  indebted.  Indeed,  the  visit  of  the  English  actors 
to  Paris  has  always  in  a  certain  degree  been  considered 
the  starting-point  of  the  romantic  revolution. 

Three  years  later,  Maoready  appeared  in  "  The  Pledge ; 
Or,  Gastilian  Honor,*'  an  adaptation  of  Tictor  Hugo's 
"Hemani"  It  seems  almost  as  incongruous  for  Mac- 
ready  to  act  the  fiery  Bemani,  as  for  the  pathetic  Mme. 
Dorval,  whom  Maoready  justly  praises,  to  appear,  as  she 
did  once,  as  Miladi  Tide  in  '*L'£cole  du  Scandale." 

In  1836,  Macready  was  acting  at  Dr\^ry  Lane  under  the 
management  of  Alfred  Bunn — "  Poet "  Bunn,  as  Punch 
afterward  called  hinu  After  submitting  to  great  annoy- 
ance, insult  and  provocation,  Macready  so  far  forgot  him- 
self as  to  strike  Bunn,  saying,  as  he  did  so :  "  You 
damned  scoundrel,  how  dare  you  use  me  so  W  For  this 
act,  which  he  at  once  bitterly  repented,  Macready  was 
sued  by  the  **hot»  cross  "  Bunn  (Punch  again).  By  the 
advice  of  his  friend.  Sergeant  Talfourd,  and  other  coun- 
sel learned  in  the  law,  Macready  offered  no  defense,  and 
the  jury  awarded  Bunn  £150  damage  i — which  could  not 
have  satisfied  Bunn,  as  he  copiously  and  mendaciously 
abused  Macready  in  his  book  on  **The  Stage." 

Macready's  act  was  without  excuse,  but  not  without 
great  provocation.  His  profession  was  most  unfortunate 
lor  a  man  of  his  temperament  He  had  inherited  certain 
defects  of  temper  which  he  deeply  deplored.  Fully  aware 
of  his  errors,  Macready  strove  earnestly  to  amend.  Some 
of  the  most  eloquent  passages  in  his  diaries  record  his 
struggles  with  himself.  His  father  must  have  been  a  most 
uncomfortable  man  to  get  along  with.  Again  and  again 
he  records  the  loss  of  his  temper,  and  it  sometimes  even 
seems  probable  that  he  had  not  found  it  when  he  made 
the  entry.  But  with  those  who  knew  him  well — ^who  were 
really  his  friends,  he  never  quarreled.  In  spite  of  his 
frequent  irascibility,  he  was  a  very  kind-hearted  man. 
Indeed,  the  badness  of  his  temper  often  only  masked  the 
goodness  of  his  heart 

Mr.  John  Brougham,  who  was  the  stage-manager  of  the 
Howard  Atliensenm,  In  Boston,  when  Macready  played 
therp  iu  1849,  tells  a  curious  story,  showing  his  tendency 
to  cet  in  a  terrible  rage  about  trifles.  ••Macready  always 
came  to  the  theatre  two  hours  before  the  curtain  went  up, 
an^  h«»  would  sit  down  and  chat  and  talk  and  grumble 
about  the  things  which  had  displeased  l^im  the  day  before, 


and  make  all  sorts  of  trivial  complaints.    On  one  oocaakMi 
he  started  up  suddenly  and  called  to  his  man,  Thompson : 

"  'Thompson  I  Great  heavens,  what  a  beast  you  axel 
Thompson,  I  don't  know  why  in  thunder  I  should  bs 
bothered  and  annoyed  and  pestered  by  such  an  infernal 
sconndreL* 

**  *  What^what— is  the  matter  V  gasped  the  frightened 
Thompson. 

« *  Look  round  and  see,  you  scoundreL  Don't  to« 
see  you  have  forgotten  something  ?' 

"'I  don't  know,  indeed,  what  I  have  forgotten,*  said 
Thompson. 

••  *My  hook  of  beards  P  roared  Macready. 

'•Thompson  rushed  out  into  the  street  and  aigroasto 
the  Bevere  House  for  the  book,  and  then  Macready  tnmed 
to  me  and  said  i 

"  '  Brougham,  did  you  ever  know  such  a  wretoli  ?  I>]d 
you  ever  see  such  a  consummate  scoundrel  ?  I  ask  ya« 
how  I  can  preserve  the  equilibrium  of  mind  I  require  for 
the  arduous  labors  I  have  to  undergo,  with  such  a  villain  T 

"At  last  Thompson  rushed  in,  and  laid  the  book  of 
beards  before  him.  Again  Maoready  eyed  him,  and  flew 
at  him  in  a  violent  rage  once  more. 

"  '  Thompson,*  he  said,  •  when  I  took  you  out  with  ma 
I  promised  your  people  I  would  take  as  much  oare  of  yon, 
oonfoumd  you,  as  I  could — ^as  much  as  your  bmtal  natoxe 
would  permit  anybody  to  do ;  and  yet,  on  such  a  night  as 
this,  with  the  snow  on  the  ground,  you  go  out  m£houi  <m 
overcoat  /' " 

As  I  have  said,  the  stage  was  a  most  unfortunate  pro- 
fession for  a  man  of  Macready's  temperament  His  impe- 
rious manner  unfitted  him  for  close  association  with  his 
fellow-aotors.  He  felt  himself  out  of  place  in  the  green- 
room. His  full  consciousnees  of  the  preoariousness  of  his 
position  as  the  leading  tragic  actor  of  England,  and  hif 
acquaintance  with  the  fickleness  of  the  public,  on  whom 
he,  of  necessity,  dei>ended,  laid  him  open  to  oonstant  self- 
annoyance. 

Webster's  assertion  that  there  is  always  room  on  top 
is  only  half  true  of  the  theatre.  There  can  only  be  one 
monarch  behind  the  curtain.  There  cannot  be  two  kingi 
in  the  same  greenroom*  There  are  never  two  best  parti 
in  the  same  play ;  seldom  are  there  two  equally  good 
When  an  actor  is  once  elbowed  out  of  sight  by  a  compe- 
titor he  can  rarely  regain  his  place. 

Macready  was  always  afraid  of  a  rival  near  the  throne. 
In  1837  he  notes  that  he  sent  for  the  Morning  Hercdd^  and 
read  the  account  of  Mr.  Phelps's  appearance^  •'which 
seems  to  me  a  decided  success.  It  depressed  my  spirit^ 
though  perhaps  it  should  not  do  sa  If  he  is  greatly  si|e- 
cessful,  I  shall  reap  the  profits ;  if  moderately,  he  win 
strengthen  my  company.  But  an  actor's  fame  and  his 
dependent  income  are  so  precarious  that  we  start  at  ereiy 
shadow  of  an  actor.     It  is  an  unhappy  life  1" 

And  yet,  although  thus  nervous,  he  was  very  just.  He 
was  what  actors  call  "  fair.**  He  always  let  his  assistants 
take  their  mead  of  applause,  and  he  gave  Anderson,  Yan- 
denhoff  and  Phelps  many  a  golden  opportunity. 

Macready  managed  Covent  Garden  in  1837  and  Dmry 
Lane  in  1842.  The  next  year  he  again  visited  America. 
In  1845  he  gave  a  second  series  of  performances  in  Paris. 
In  1848  he  left  England  to  pay  us  his  third  visit  Mr 
Dickens  would  not  go  to  see  him  off,  for  fear  the  new» 
should  travel  to  the  United  States,  and  Macready  be  pun- 
ished for  his  intitnacy  with  the  author  of  "American  Notes  ** 
and  "  ^lartin  Chuzzlewit."  This  shows  at  once  the 
thout^htful  kindness  of  Mr.  Dickens,  and  the  exaggerated 
opinion  he  had  of  his  own  importance. 
Macready  undoubtedly  liked  this  country.    His  liking 
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mesiio  bereayement^  he  began  to  fail  in  1869,  and  at  the 
age  of  eight  J,  on  April  27th,  1873,  he  died.  The  last  leg- 
ible entries  in  his  diary,  -written  with  a  trembling  hand,  are, 
''€k)d  be  meroifal  to  me,  a  sinner  1"  and  "  Lord,  I  believe ; 
help  Then  mine  unbelief  I"  On  May  4th,  he  was  bnried 
at  Kensal  Green. 

Maoready  is  a  rare  instahce  of  a  man's  snooess  in  a  pro- 
fession he  did  not  like.  Intended  for  the  bar,  he  wau 
forced  on  the  stage  by  his  father's  losses.  Even  after  he 
held  a  position  among  the  first— although  not  absolateiy 
the  first — ^he  thonght  of  studying  for  the  pulpit,  and  waR 
prevented  only  by  the  necessity  of  immediately  earning 
enough  to  repay  money  borrowed  by  him  to  lend  to  his 
brother. 

Scattered  through  his  diaries  are  frequent  references  tc 
his  distaste  for  the  stage.  *'  I  could  curse  the  hour  that  it 
was  suggested  to  me ;  I  would  eat  a  crust,  or  eat  nothin4{, 
rather  than  play  in  it"  He  was  afraid  his  chiidreB 
"  should  imbibe  a  liking  for  the  wretched  art  which  I  haTS 
been  wasting  my  life  upon.     God  forbid  I" 

The  sight  even  of  his  name  in  the  playbills  on  the  walls 
affected  him  most  unpleasantly.  And  yet,  with  a  full  know- 
ledge of  the  effect  of  extraneous  trifles  upon  an  actor's 
reputation,  he  always  insisted  upon  his  name  being  given 
due  prominence.  Dowton  had  the  same  dislike  to  seeing 
his  name  blazoned  upon  dead  walls  in  capital  letter,  tell- 
ing Elliston  that  whenever  he  passed  such  a  playbill  he 
could  almost  feel  that  the  bystanders  were  saying,  "  Then 
he  is !    Now  for  the  reward  1" 

Although  Macready  hated  his  profession,  he  loved  his 
art  To  a  great  dislike  for  the  stage,  he  added  an  admira- 
tion even  greater  for  the  drama.  He  was  constantly  con- 
ning over  old  plays,  to  see  if  they  would  not  bear  revival. 
He  was  ever  ready  to  read  new  plays  by  untried  authors^ 
in  the  hope  that  he  might  find  something  worthy.  He 
thoroughly  understood  the  great  advantage  to  an  actcxr  ef 
a  good  part  in  a  successful  new  play.  In  an  old  parti  flie 
actor  is  always  wrestling  with  the  ^adow  of  his  predeces- 
sors ;  and  however  brilliant  and  truthful  may  be  his  ren- 
dering of  the  rd/e,  there  will  always  be  those  who  will 
condemn  the  new-fangled  reading,  out  of  regard  for  ^he 
superannuated  old-fashioned. 

Macready  was  the  protagonist  at  the  original  production 
of  more  successful  and  enduring  plays  than  any  other 
modem  actor.  Garrick  was  the  "  weator,"  to  use  the  eK- 
pressive  French  phrase,  of  few  original  parts ;  Eean  of 
none^  and  Kemble  of  only  RoDa^  in  "  Pizarro,"  and  IIm 
StrangeTm  Macready  was  the  original  representative  of 
Virginiu8,  WiUiam  TbU,  Olaude  Melnotte,  Richelieu,  Afftwi 
Evdyn  and  Ion. 

To  Maoready's  desire  as  an  actor  of  good  parts,  and  le 
his  appreciation  as  a  oritio  of  poetic  ability,  we  owe  a  long 
list  of  beautiful  plays,  varying  in  merit  as  they  varied  in 
sncoess,  but  all  showing  a  strong  wish  to  enlist  the  pen  ef 
the  poet  in  the  service  of  the  stageu  Indeed,  Mr.  R  H. 
Home,  the  author  of  the  farthing  epic,  **  Orion,"  taxed 
Macready  with  causing  a  waste  of  poetic  l%bor,  from  the 
futile  encouragement  he  held  out  to  poets  without  dramatie 
ability. 

To  Macready  we  owe  the  production  of  Sheridm 
Knowles's  "  Virginiua  "  and  "  William  Tell."  Bulwer's 
"  Lady  of  Lyons, '•  "  Richelieu  ••  and  ••  Money,"  Talfouid*! 
••  Ion,**  Browning's  ••  Strafford  "  and  ••  Blot  on  the  'Scutob- 
eoQ,"  Sheil'e  "Evadne,**  Baunn  and  Sheil's  **  Damon  and 
Pythias,"  Gerald  Griffin's  •«  Gisippus,"  White*!  "King  <A 
the  Gommonsb**  Lovell's  ''Provost  of  Brages,"  Marston'a 
"  Patrician's  Daughter  "—of  a  tmth,  a  goodly  list    •  . 

Some  of  these  plays  were  very  successful,  remaining  ^ 
the  repertory  to  this  day ;  others  failed,  and  have  beai 


was  formed  after  examination  and  upon  judgment.  It 
was  during  this  visit  of  Maoready's  to  our  country  that 
an  event  occurred  discreditable  to  all  concerned— to  Mao- 
ready,  to  Edwin  Forrest,  and  to  the  City  of  New  Tork. 
With  Mr.  Alger*s  semi-official  biography  of  Forrest  before 
US,  and  with  Maoready's  diary  at  hand,  it  is  possible  to 
consider  anew  the  whole  melancholy  squabble  which  ended 
in  the  foolish  and  bloody  Astor  Place  riot 

Macready  and  Forrest  had  bean  friends  during  the  early 
visits  of  each  to  the  country  of  the  other.  Macready  wel- 
comed Forrest  to  London,  and  when  the  Englishman  in 
turn  became  a  traveler  again  he  resided,  while  in  this  city, 
in  the  American  actor's  house.  Although  Macready  made 
money  during  his  visit  to  this  country  in  1843  and  1844, 
it  was  at  the  expense  of  the  managers,  for  he  had  failed 
to  attract  as  large  audiences  as  had  been  expected, 
aiid  he  left  America  with  a  natural  feeling  of  disappoint- 
znent,  in  spite  of  his  pecuniary  profit  When  next  For- 
rest visited  England  he  was  courteously  received  by  press 
and  public — with  one  marked  exception. 

In  the  Eocaminer,  then  edited  by  John  Forster,  the 
friend  and  biographer  of  Dickens,  Forrest  was  criticized 
with  brutal  severity,  and  treated,  indeed,  with  marked 
contempt  and  contumely.  Knowing  that  Forster  was 
very  intimate  with  Macready,  Forrest  naturally  saw  in 
this  attack  the  hand  of  his  former  friend.  On  one  occa- 
sion Forrest  was  hissed  under  such  circumstances  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  in  his  mind  that  the  intention  was  deliber- 
ate, and  the  insult  premeditated  and  personal,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  this,  too,  was  Maoready's  work. 

With  the  knowledge  the  English  actor's  diary  has  given 
us  of  his  character,  we  now  know  this  to  be  exbremely  im- 
probable ;  but  the  thought  was  natural  to  Forrest,  who, 
scorning  all  underhand  machinations,  in  retaliation  for  this 
hiss  he  believed  to  be  secretly  due  to  Macready,  one  day 
himself  hissed  Macready  openly.  This  ill-advised  and  dis- 
courteous act  opened  a  deadly  breach— and  led  to  fatal  re- 
sults. With  Maoready's  character,  it  was  scarcely  possible 
for  him  to  come  to  this  country  soon  after  without  making 
uneasy  and  restless  allusions  to  an  alleged  conspiracy 
against  him — a  conspiracy  which  existed  only  in  his  im- 
agination, although  the  language  of  more  than  one  news- 
paper here  was  intemperate  enough  to  give  color  to  it  In 
Philadelphia  Macready  was  hissed,  and  in  reply  he  ill- 
advisedly  made  use  of  Forrest's  name.  An  angry  corres- 
pondence followed. 

In  May,  1849,  both  actors  had  engagements  in  New 
York ;  party  feeling  ran  high  here  then,  and  Forrest  was 
endeared  to  one  faction — ^the  noisiest  and  least  reputableii 
On  the  8th,  Macready  made  his  first  appearance,  and  was 
shamefully  treated.  Ha  refused  to  act  again,  but  vielded 
to  the  request  of  the  leading  citizens,  and  was  anndnnced 
for  the  11th.  It  was  evident  that  the  brutality  of  Tues- 
day was  to  be  repeated  on  Friday.  Forrest  advised 
letting  "  the  superannuated  driveler  alone,"  but  it  is  not 
known  that  he  took  any  steps  to  allay  the  excitement  of 
his  partisana  Macready  appeared  on  the  11th  as  Mao- 
heth ;  a  riot  ensued ;  the  Seventh  Begiment  fired  on  the 
mob  ;  and  thirty  dead  and  dying  remained  on  the  stones 
o!  the  surrounding  streets. 

In  1851,  two  years  after  his  final  visit  to  America,  Mac- 
ready  made  a  farewell  tour  of  the  princix>al  cities  of  Eng- 
land. In  London,  on  Febmary  26th,  he  made  his  last 
appearance  on  the  stage,  as  Mad>eih^  On  March  1st  * 
farewell  dinner  was  given  to  him,  at  which  the  ISeading 
representatives  of  literature  and  art  were  present 

Macready  did  not  regret  the  loss  of  the  life  he  had  never 
liked.  His  retirement  was  enlivened  by  the  society  of 
many  brilliant  and  devoted  frieuda.    Weakened  by  do- 
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forgottec   That  the^  did  sot  mooeed,  ms  probably  owing 
to  their  lack  of  theAtrioaJ  aidU,  not  to  KDj  want  of  dnutwtie 
powei.    A  good  drunatio  poem  is  not  of  attotnitj  a  boo- 
OMS  upon  the  Btaga     That  can  only  be  gained  by  the 
dezterou  sdiiutinent  of  a  thonaand  little  trifleo— and  tmai 
then  nothing  is  aertun.    Iboteadj  ti<m«ftlf  aayi,  "The 
ecMuloaion  has  been  foioed  opcm  me^  that  the  moat  vx^ 
rienoed  jadgea 
cannot    with 
eertainty  pre- 
dict the  effect 
in  repreaenta- 
tion   of  playB 
whioh    thej 
mar  hear  read 
01    OTen    aee 
rehearaed. 
Some     latent 
weakneiB, 
■ome  defldent 
link     in     the 
ofaain  of  inter- 


His  opiniona  of  Tonng,  Eean  and  the  EemUea  are  *dl 
worth  reading.  Hia  impiewion  of  Edwin  Forreefc  in 
1836,  wae  that,  "  poaaeeaed  of  natural  ngniiitea  in  no 
ordinary  degree)  he  might,  nnder  carefol  diaoiplitw,  tm- 
fldenUy  look  forward  to  eminenee  in  his  profMSoa"; 
bat  tlut  he  would  nem  sabmit  to  a  hard  oonrae  of  i^- 


M  ila  aooeMtj  wonld  n 


tiUe  m  „ 
aotnal  prea- 
anoe,  will  oftr 
balk 


hopes  appar- 
ently baaed  on 
the  flrmeat 
principles, 
and  baffle 
judgments  re- 
apected    as 


;!Ili(aoready 

*.-^^M^  exoel- 

""int"  critic. 


e  apparently 

him. 

Haoreidr 
thought  H. 
Feohter'spo- 
ibrmaooe  «< 
OOuBo  ibtl- 
low,  and  oA» 
in  the  tutt 
of  a  Bmil' 
melodnnutit 
thntre.  Ha 
remarks  on 
HUaMBisud 
Aaron  Bnn 
are     ezoelki>' 


oondensed 
oriticiAni.  ^^ 
Mile.  Hug  b« 
adds,  "fl" 
voice  wa»  mo- 
eio,  and  ft* 
mnda  veaiaf, 
from  bei  ttp 
ao^eated  ^ 
the  liateo^ 
the  dec  di- 


a  ru<s  iiot-m  Lur  touit. 


beantifnlW 
upon  ■  n<^ 
TeUiiinp««- 
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He  1871  Auon  Burr,  whom  lie  eaw  in  1826,  "look«d  like 
a  mjBtaiouB  shadow  of  bq  nnrepented  eviL" 

He  wu  a  stem  critio  of  himBelf— always  analyziiig  his 
sotiiig,  and  raiely  satisfied  with  it;  He  notod  how  he  had 
Boted  day  hj  day.  "  Acted  very  iU,"  he  writeo,  la  1833, 
and  a  few  daya  latex  ha  says,  "A  oritiaiBm  in  tlie  Nine 
Monthly,  finding  fault  with  a  passage  in  my  Jaquet,  plsMed 
me  mnoh,  from  ita  ^th  and  good  taata." 

He  was  a  modest  man,  and  yet  with  a  sense  of  his  own 
merits.  He  was  erer  striTiug  »ft«r  aell-onltnra.  He  was 
familiaT  with  the  best  anthors  in  the  literatore  of  Oieeoe, 
Bome,  Italy  and  Franoa  Tet,  on  one  ooossion,  he  mskaa 
the  strange  error  of  crediting  to  Oomeille,  inateMl  of  Mo- 
lidre,  "LeFestin  deKerre";  "which,"  he  adds,  "seems 
to  me  the  best  of  any  of  the  pieosa  dimmatized  on  Ute  story 
of  Don  Jnan." 


far  agrionltoial  pnrposee,  also  tereala  some  iatereaiing 
itema  for  the  natnialiat. 

Not  long  ainoe  there  was  found  on  Sonth  Creek,  where 
Bome  of  the  beet  swamp-Uads  in  the  Btate  lie,  eleren  bear- 
eknlla  in  different  stages  of  preaerration,  lying  ao  olose  to- 
gether in  the  mad  as  to  attraot  attention  and  cseita  is- 
qniry  as  to  why  th^  ahoold  be  oolleoted  in  cme  spo^  as 
they  had  eridently  not  all  been  deposited  there  at  onoe  by 
soma  aanTnlsion  of  natore. 

Onrioaity  as  to  the  death  of  the  former  owners  of  these 
sknlla  was  at  fanlt,  nntil  a  negro  noticed  aome  bees  flying 
from  an  opening  in  the  andet  part  of  an  old  oyprees-tree, 
that  leaned  oTer  at  an  angle  of  some  forty-five  degrees. 
Examination  showed  a  swarm  of  wild  beee  who  had  depos* 
ited  their  honey  in  a  hollow  abont  forty  feet  from  the 
water,  and  the  mystery  was  at  onoe  soWed. 


II  TBI  lASSwcu.  aiNqirsT  m 


As  an  actor,  Mooready's  genioa  was,  as  Lord  Lytton 
finely  said,  tmly  compr^easive,  rather  than  merely  vers- 
atila  His  greatest  eulogy  will  be  foand  in  the  dedioa- 
tions  ot  the  plays  to  whioh  his  skill  gave  life.  He  was 
honest,  earnest  and  able ;  erer  atrifiDg  for  the  beat,  and 
nerer  satisfied  with  leas.  He  was  digaiBed,  and  yet  easily 
ruffled  ;  often,  indeed,  fretful,  bnt  always  regretting  his 
irsaoibility.  He  was  an  honest  man,  and  worthy  of  the 
praise  of  Damia,  in  the  "  M^tromanie  "  of  Piron  : 
"EiOBllent  earaluia, 
Bos  ami,  boa  marl,  boa  oitoreo,  bon  pbn." 


A  BEARISH  OOLOOKDA. 
:  Thb  clearing  and  draining  of  the  oypreM  swamps  ol  the 
Bay  Biver  section  of  North  OaroUna,  while  dereloping  a 
mine  of  wealth  for  the  facmtt  in  the  lioh  land  ndained 


The  lore  of  bean  for  honey  is  well-known  to  all  nat- 
aralisls  and  apiarists,  and  whenerar  the  ohance  is  offered 
thsy  invariably  gorge  themsdres  to  repletion  with  ii 
The  place  where  the  beea  entered  being  on  the  lower  side 
of  the  tree,  it  was  at  onoe  evident  that  the  bears  had  either 
been  so  badly  stnng  by  the  bees  as  to  quit  their  hold  and 
fall  into  the  water,  or,  "heavy  with  sweets,"  had  inmbled 
off  and  been  imptled  on  the  "knees  "of  the  oyjiras-ttees, 
whioh  stood  below  like  a  foreat  of  spean. 

These  "knees"  are  excreeoences  that  grow  ap  from  the 
roots  of  the  oypreae-treea,  often  as  high  as  tdx  and  seven 
feet,  and  are  always  more  or  leas  pointed,  and  quite  sharp 
enough  to  impale  a  body  falling  from  a  height  of  forty 
feet  npon  their  points  ;  and  as  they  were  abnndant  in  that 
spot,  which,  until  drained,  had  been  inaoceeaible  to  man, 
the  "milk  in  the  ooooanut"  was  aoconnted  for. 

As  man  advaaoes  the  bean  retreat,  and  are  not  oftm 
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found  near  setfleinenlis,  tfaoagh  it  is  bard  to  oonyinoe 
■farangera  that  thej,  together  with  rattlesDakes,  do  not 
make  life  dangeroits  in  theae  onolaim^d  landc 

Mr.  Abbott,  a  Northern  gentleman,  who  had  been  for 
some  five  years  engaged  in  the  timber  bnaineas  near  the 
looahtj  where  theae  eleven  aknlls  were  found,  had  yainlj 
aaanred  his  wife  that  he  had  neither  seen  a  bear  nor  a  rat- 
tlesnake during  that  period.  Nothing  could  induce  her  to 
JiYB  there,  and  he  had  to  content  himself  with  occasional 
nsits  to  her  in  her  Northern  home,  hoping  gradually  to 
/Overcome  her  fear  of  the  ^'yarmints"  and  reptiles  of  his 
Southern  one. 

At  length,  after  much  persuasion,  she  was  induced  to 
l«j  him  a  visit,  and  soon  after  her  arrival  at  his  saw-mill 
be  proposed  they  should  drive  over  to  a  farm  he  had  re- 
cently purchased,  so  that  she  might  see  the  beauties  of 
the  country  for  herself,  and  be  convinced  it  produced 
something  more  than  bears  and  snakes. 

ISiey  accordingly  started  with  an  excellent  team,  and 
the  lady  was  soon  in  raptures  at  the  beauty  of  the  ferns 
and  other  swamp  vegetation.  To  keep  the  roads  dry  and 
passable  in  all  weather,  they  are  flailed  on  either  side 
with  ditches  for  drainage,  and  immediately  beyond  these 
ditches,  or,  rather,  canals,  the  swamp  lies  luxuriant  in  its 
foliage  and  undergrowth,  but  in  most  places  totally  inac- 
cessible to  man. 

When  they  had  gone  about  half-way  the  lady  saw  what 
t*ae  at  first  supposed  was  a  large  Newfoundland  dog  rush 
tmt  of  the  swamp,  jump  the  ditch,  and,  running  directly 
under  the  carriage,  make  for  the  other  side  of  the  road. 
The  single  word  "bear"  from  her  husband  showed  the 
true  state  of  things,  but  she  could  not  be  made  to  realize 
that  bruin  was  as  badly  soared  as  she  was,  and  quite  as 
anxious  to  escape  her  as  she  was  to  elude  him. 

On  reaching  the  farm  she  was  delighted  with  the  pro- 
fusion of  wild-flowers,  and,  as  the  clearing  was  large,  and 
theore  was  no  shelter  for  a  bear,  was  easily  induced  to  take 
a  walk  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  a  few.  But  the  fates 
were  against  Mr.  Abbott.  Five  years  had  he  lived  there 
without  seeing  either  a  bear  or  a  rattlesnake,  and  on  that 
fatal  day  he  was  to  see  both  ;  for  scarcely  had  they  gone  a 
hundred  yards  before  his  wife  asked  him  what  was  that 
strange  singing  sound  she  heard,  and  to  his  horror  he  dis- 
covered a  rattlesnake  ready  to  strike  within  a  few  feet  of 
them. 

Instant  retreat  was  the  order  of  the  moment,  and  the 
next  train  north  bore  off  Mrs.  Abbott  from  what  she  still ' 
firmly  believes  to  be  a  country  swarming  with  snakes  and 
••varmints." 


BLIND  METCALFE,  THE  ENGINEER, 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  instances  of  victory  over 
adverse  circumstances  is  found  in  the  career  of  John  Met- 
calfe, of  Knaresborough,  England,  the  weU-kuown  engin- 
eer and  roadmaker.  He  was  deprived  of  sight  by  small- 
pox when  only  six  years  old.  As  a  rule,  the  loss  of  sight 
shatters  the  whole  framework  of  mind  and  body,  and  the 
child  grows  up  selfish  and  moody,  becoming  day  by  day 
more  silent,  reserved,  nervons  and  discontented.  The 
very  reverse  of  this  was  the  case  with  little  John  Metcalfe. 
No  boy  ever  entered  into  the  sports  of  boyhood  with  a 
keener  relish  than  he ;  he  was  a  proficient  climber  and 
Mrds'-nester  ;  he  knew  how  to  ride  and  manage  a  horse, 
and  enjoy  a  good  gallop ;  he  knew  how  to  swim,  and  on 
one  occasion  saved  the  lives  of  three  of  his  companions, 
and  on  another  the  Hfe  of  a  man,  after  whom  he  dived  to 
the  bottom  of  the  River  Nidd  four  times.  Nor  was  he  less 
4pt  at  indoor  than  outdoor  amusements ;  he  could  play  | 


the  violin  with  oonsiderable  skill,  and  amuse  himself  in 
such  a  variety  of  ways  that  time  never  hung  heayilj  npoxi 
his  hands* 

As  he  grew  up,  he  devoted  himself  to  useful  pursnitB, 
made  a  little  money,  and  was  rich  enough  to  buy  a  horsB 
of  his  own,  on  which  he  constantly  followed  the  hotmds, 
and  was  as  bold  and  daring  a  rider  as  any  in  the  field. 
He  even  entered  for  a  race,  and  won  it,  to  the  chagrin  of 
many  who  had  laid  long  odds  against  him. 

Among  the  feats  which  proved  his  courage  and  sagacity, 
was  a  walk  from  London  to  Harrowgate,  a  distance  of  26'> 
miles,  on  an  unknown  road ;  and  what  is  more  extraordi- 
nary, and  would  be  incredible  but  for  the  good  anihoritj 
on  which  the  story  is  told,  he  accomplished  the  diatance 
in  the  same  time  it  took  a  Oolonel  Liddell  to  perfonn  the 
journey  by  coach.     It  should  be  mentioned  the  roads  were 
then  in  a  terrible  state  of  dilapidation,  rendering  coach 
traveling  not  only  very  slow,  but  very  hazardoos  work. 
During  this  journey,  with  his  mind  undisturbed  by  objects 
which  distract  or  engage  the  thoughts  of  seeing  men,  Met- 
calfe considered  the  state  of  the  roads,  revolving  in  his 
mind  whether  something  might  not  be  done  to  improTe 
them.     Each  fresh  episode  in  the  journey,  each  new  diffi- 
culty— such  as  deep,  marshy  places  impossible  for  car- 
riages to  pass,  rivers  without  bridges  across  them,  steep 
declivities  with  ruts  in  them  sufficient  ta  try  the  springs 
of  the  strongest  vehidea— impressed  the  thought  more 
and  more  strongly  on  his  mind ;  and,  although  when  he 
returned  home  the  time  had  not  yet  come  for  the  idea  to 
be  fully  developed,  it  was  destined  at  a  later  period  to 
bear  fruit 

In  the  meantime,  he  employed  himself  in  a  varietj  of 
ways  in  order  to  procure  a  livelihood,  and,  amongst  other 
things,  played  the  violin  at  dances  and  public  assemblies, 
kept  a  vehicle  for  hire,  then  started  in  business  as  a  fish 
salesman ;  enlisted,  and  gained  many  volunteer  xecmita ; 
afterward  dealt  in  hosiery,  then  in  horses,  and  finally  be- 
came a  carrier  between  Knaresborough  and  York,  starting 
the  first  stage-wagon  on  that  road. 
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The  last  annual  report  of  the  establishment  of  Krupp,  of 
Essen,  Germany,  gives  some  interesting  facts  and  fignrea 
The  manufacture  of  cast  steel  and  refined  steel  alone  em- 
ploys 298  steam  engines,  77  large  steam  hammers,  and 
8,500  men.  It  turns  out  daily  10  miles  of  rails,  with  a 
corresponding  amount  of  wheels,  springs,  axles,  and  all 
the  complete  steel-work  for  the  xaUroad  carriages.  This 
is  Krupp's  main  contribution  to  the  arts  of  peace  ;  what 
he  does  for  the  art  of  war  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he 
completes  300  large  cannon  every  month,  and  since  1817 
he  has  turned  out  over  15,000  cannon. 

The  establishment  is  lighted  up  every  night  with  21,000 
gasbumers ;  its  different  parts  are  connected  with  37  miles 
of  railway,  employing  24  locomotives  and  700  oars,  while 
the  various  offices  are  connected  by  44  telegraph  stations. 
In  the  mineral  works  and  coal  mines  outside  belonging  to 
the  firm,  they  employ  5,300  workmen.  They  have  buOt 
3,277  dwelling-houses,  which  are  occupied  by  the  work- 
men and  their  families,  which  number  16,200  persons  and 
form  a  small  town,  with  22  stores  for  groceries,  meat» 
clothes,  shoes,  furniture,  and  similar  daily  needs. 

Messrs.  Erupp  have  provided  for  the  education  of  the 
children  of  their  workmen  by  4  primary  schools,  dirided 
into  21  classes,  an  industrial  school  for  girls,  and  a 
school  for  adult  women,  all  attended  by  thousands  oi 
learners,  and  provided  with  the  best  teachenb 
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OUTSIDE    THE    WINDOW. 


By  Nellie  C.  Hastings. 


Within,  a  troploal  splendor, 

A  noon  of  color  and  light; 
Without,  the  roar  of  the  tempest, 
In  a  barren  and  starless  night  I 
Within,  thera  are  silvery  Tblces. 

Timed  to  the  mellow  keys. 
Soaring  and  sinking  together 
In  tangled  harmonies; 

And  for  music  without,  the  wind 
Goes  wailing  in  endless  pain, 
And  drives  through  ttie  leafless  branches 
The  sobbing  gusts  of  the  rain. 

One  stands  by  the  window,  watching — 

How  the  faces  come  and  go  I 
Are  they  playing  the  imltz  of  Weber, 

As  they  played  it  long  ago  7 
Heri^  instead  of  the  floating  waltzers. 

Whirl  the  withered  and  ruined  leaves— 
(Lost  I    Only  the  rain  Is  weeping- 
Only  the  night- wind  grieves  I) 
And  higher  up,  In  the  darkness. 

The  blaok  clouds  hurry  by. 
In  a  wild  and  stormy  pageant. 
Through  the  spaces  of  the  sky. 

Oloae  by  the  velvet  curtain. 

With  only  a  glass  between* 
Leans  one  in  the  glow  and  the  splendor. 

Jeweled  and  draped  like  a  queen. 
The  spectre  out  in  the  darkness 

Looks  in  at  her  proud,  fair  face. 


And  she  hears  their  childhood  crying. 
Through  a  iong-forgotten  space. 

"  Bister  1"  she  whispers,  and,  shuddering. 

Turns  from  the  glare  and  the  light : 
Who  knoweth  what  ghosts  are  walking 
With  the  wind  and  the  rain  to>night  ? 

Kow  the  voice  and  the  keys  rise,  blended 

In  a  passion  of  tender  pain — 
Bhe  knows  the  song  and  the  singer-^ 

She  has  sung  that  old  refrain  I 
Once,  under  the  rain  cf  roseleaves,    • 

In  the  mellow  nights  of  June, 
They  played  with  Its  sweet,  sad  burden. 
Watching  the  dying  moon. 
Now,  in  the  wild  October, 

One  listens,  with  tearless  eyes. 
To  the  sad  old  foolish  burden. 
Of  a  love  that  never  diesl 

The  lights  are  quenched  In  the  windows, 

The  last  wheel  rolls  away ; 
And  the  dancers  go  hurrying  homeward. 

Out  of  the  dawning  day. 
Through  the  gray  eastern  portals 

The  shafts  of  the  sunrise  creep; 
The  singer^his  song  forgotten — 
Smiles  In  a  dreamless  sleep. 

And  the  shadow  that  stood  at  the  window 

Lies  where  the  dead  leaves  lie>- 
A  ghost  that  is  laid  for  ever— 
A  dream  that  has  flitted  byl 
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Bhb  stood  at  the  far  end  of  the  long  drawing-room, 
like  a  lily  rising  from  its  sheath,  this  superb  white  wo- 
man, in  her  superb  green  clothes ;  stood  leaning  one  per- 
fect arm  on  the  tall  malachite  pedestal,  whose  green 
bronze  Mercnrj  sprang  god-like,  slender,  shooting  up  far 
above  her  tall  head — for  Oidney  Godwin  was 

**  A  daughter  of  the  gods,  divinely  tall 
And  most  divinely  fair.** 

And  in  those  sea-green  drnperies  clinging  about  her, 
with  her  tawny  Guercino  hair  drooping  low  without  a 
flower;  with  her  exquisite  n^ck  gemless,  and  her  two 
arms  bare — she  is  a  woman  whom  most  men  would  esteem ; 
at  the  least,  well  worth  looking  at 

Hiss  Godwin  is  reading  a  letter,  apparently  with  some 
slight  amused  interest,  for  a  half-smile  shows  the  dimple 
fai  her  roimd  chin  and  the  whiteness  of  her  small,  square 

leetb. 

Presently^  through  the  heavy  curtains,  which  serve  as 
doorways  in  the  Palmer  mansion,  the  pretty  dame  chate- 
'alne,  Cidney's  hostess,  makes  her  appearance. 

•*  Who  is  it  from  ?^h,  Cidney  I"  the  little  matron 
says,  a  sigh  chasing  her  ready  smiles.  **  One  could  read 
that  handwriting  a  mile  o£  Why  wiU  you  persist  in 
reoeiving  'that  man's  attentions  ?    T  can't  endure  him  I** 

••  Oh,  Floy,  dear,  it  amuses  me  --  an'l  f»n*t  you  endure 
him  f  Why  f  I  am  sure  Lindoris  u  what  you  usually 
demand  my  admirers  shall  be — handsome,  highbred. 
money,  a  Bayard  in  devotion,  and  a  Chesterfield  in  oour- 
te^y—the  favorite  of  women,  the  envy  of  men — que  votuet 
vow  (ie  pitis,  ma  bdle  .^'* 

'*  Nothing  more,  Oidney,  but  something  less.    My  dear 


gill,  Geofirey  Lindoris  is  a  married  man, 'and  I  can*t  bear 
to  know  that  your  name  is  bandied  about  the  clubs  as  his 
latest  flame ;  that  is  why  I  honestly  object  to  this  con- 
stant intercourse— these  daily  and  nightly  attentions." 

"  I  go  about  with  Carter  jnst  as  much  as  with  Liadoris." 

"I  know  you  do ;  but,  Cidney,  Carter  has  not  a  wife, 
and  Geoffrey  Lindoris  has." 

**  Where  is  his  wife  ?"  Miss  Godwin  asks,  with  his  last 
note  almost  against  her  lips  ;  she  has  a  lovely  Voice,  full  of 
tremulous,  exquisite  possibilities — a  voice  that,  just  for 
mere  curious  pleasure*s  sake,  one  would  like  to  hear 
uttering  the  love-words  of  our  rich  English. 

*' That's  the  worst  of  it  1"  Mrs.  Palmer  exclaims,  warmly, 
pacing  up  and  down  the  room  in  all  her  Paris  glory  of 
silk  and  silver.  **  Nobody  knows — there's  s6me  mystery, 
or—or — something.  Oh,  Cidney,  dear,  you  have  enough 
men  at  your  feet  I  In  mercy  to  this  wife,  wherever  or 
whoever  she  may  be — in  respect  to  yourself — tench  this 
man  that  there  is  one  woman  in  the  world  who  holds  the 
attentions  of  a  married  man  too  cheap  for  her  acceptancei'* 

The  little  flushed  matron  stops,  with  lurking  tears  in 
her  eyes,  in  front  of  Cidney,  who  £s  sitting  on  a  low  otto- 
man, leaning  forward,  with  her  chin  resting  in  her  hands. 
Presently  she  fooks  up  into  her  friend's  eager  faoe  with 
two  fearless  eyes,  a  little  paler  maybe  than  she  was 
five  minutes  since,  but  she  speaks  very  quietly,  very 
firmly. 

"Millie,  I  cannot- 

••You  cannot  I  Oh,  Oidney, it  is  not  possible  that  you— 

I No,  no ;  I  will  not  even'say  it,  Oidney,  darling  I"— 

little,  tender  M'lUe  with  a  «nd(l*»n  sweep  of  recollection  of 
her  own  loye  for  her  Harry,  drops  on  her  knees  beside 
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"bar  friend  and  pats  her  uma  uoimd  her.  "It'a  hard, 
dear,  hnt  don't  jon  know,  for  your  own  nke,  foi  hit 
sake,  tlten,  jaa  onght  to  wnd  him  away  from  yon  7' 

"tTaelaag,  Millie,  dear."  Slios  Godwin  puts  away  the 
oarewtng  amu  with  a  short,  hard  langh.  "I  have  thrown 
down  the  plaok— let  me  walk  over  it  Surely  yon  oan 
tiost  me — yon  may,  Millie,  for  I  oan  tmat  myaelL"  Her 
Toioe  eoftena  as  she  finishes. 

"  Bnt  what  is  to  be  the  end  of  all  this  V  ories  Millie, 
sore  distressed.  "  I  wish  yon  had  ataid  in  England  and 
nerar  oome  bftck  to  Amerion  I" 

"  Do  yon,  oonaia  mine  f  I  do  noL  Uy  ohiefest  ambi- 
tion, ever  ainoe  father  died  and  left  me  ao  ntteriy  alone, 
has  bean  to  get  back  to  the  conntry  I  oalled  'home,' 
althongh  I  had  no  reoolleotion  of  it  1" 

' '  What  a  enrions  life  you've  had,  Oidney  I  Well,  yoor 
father,  from  all  Harry  saya,  was  a  very  onriona  man  ;  he 
left  hia  property  in  the  hands  of  some  total  atranger,  did 
not  he  V 

"Yee— that  is  to  aay,  a  total  stranger  to  me,  not  to 
him.  And  not  three  monUu  aftw  hia  death,  my  gnardian 
and  admlniatrator  threw  np  his  aitnation  in  disgust  and 
left  England." 

"Have  yon  never  heard  from  him  ?" 


"No;  why  ahoald  I?  I 
a  ward  of  Cbaaeeiy,  pro  Mm,,  and 
now  I  am  my  own  miatnaa — twan^- 
fonr,  and  a  vecy  bad  giri — eh  t  Millia 

She  amootha  book  the  litUa  ma- 
tron's onriy  hair,  and  ""ilaa  don 
into  her  tronblad  faee^ 

"No,  no;  not  bad,  Oidnay — buti 
wish  Oeoflkvy  lindoria  had  no  wife." 

"I  dare  aay  be  would  ooho  tbct 

"  What  BentimeDt  T  ytmAanM^  m^. 
demoistlle,  your  moat  obedient" 
OeoAsy  lindoria  stand*  bdon 
them,  hat  in  hand.  "Am  I  aa 
timar 

"Five  minutes  early,"  ICan  Ood- 
win  answers,  glancing  at  tho  cdoek. 

"Ah,  yon  know,  over-punotoalitj 
is  my  failing  when  yon  ara  oon- 

"  Where  oan  Hanry  be  T" 
ICrs.  Palmer  aweepa  away  to  hurry 
her  liege    lord    from  his  dresaing' 
room. 

"Ton  are  looking  charmin^y  to- 
night, Mils  Oodwin." 

She  haa  not  even  tiaen  at  his  en- 
traooe,  bnt  looks  np  now  with  • 
slow,  Bcomfnl  smile.  He  dr«ws  an- 
other hassook  near  to  her,  «nd  Beat* 
himaeir. 

"  I  must  pliff  Turk,  I  aoppoae,  to 
my  snltaniL  That  green  ia  just 
yonr  ecAor— porfeot  No  omataecita  ? 
What  a  woman  I  I^ot  night  a  blaze 
ot  diamond^  to-night  not  so  mudi 
as  a  rosebud.  To-monow  yon  may 
wear  home-spnn,  and  I  shall  think 
you  still  fairer  tban  ever  before." 

"Have  yon  finished  ?"  aha  aaks, 
with  uplifted,  anperciliona  hrowa. 

"  Fiuiabed  I    I  have  not  yet  be- 
gun."   There  is  latent  fire    in   his 
gray  eyes,  drowaing  poaston  in  his  voio& 

"Oblige  me  by  changing  the  subject  ot  otHiversataon, 
than  ;  you  anrdy  know  that  I  abhor  personal  Fomarka. 
They  are  so  ntoeaaivctly  oommonplaoe.     Do  try  a  little 
originali^,  Mr.  lindoria,  just  by  way  of  variety." 
"  Ton  are  a  remarkable  woman." 
"  Do  yoa  think  so  T' 
"Ida" 

"  What  a  singululy  medioore  set  of  cornea  you  must 
have  known  in  yonr  day  I" 
Helanghs. 

"I  think  not  Yet,  yon  are  remarkable.  Moat  people 
would  not  credit  yon  with  much  hear^  Miaa  Godwin,  and 
yet  I — althongh  I  appreciate  yonr  head  to  the  full— think 
yoa  one  of  the  tew  women  capable  ot  a  great  love." 

' '  Indeed  I  And  no  doubt  you  are  a  moat  ssperianeed 
judge  of  the  matter. " 

"Experience  has  taught  me  to  valne  a  pure  and  lovely, 
a  lovaUe  and  perfect,  woman— now  that  I  have  met  her 
—if  it  has  taught  me  nothing  else." 

Ha  ia  not  looking  at  Cidney  Godwin— he  is  staring 
hard,  with  atrainad  eyes,  at  vacancy.  And  she  T— eurelf 
there  ia  a  little  flash  of  pleaaurs  on  the  ezqniaita  pallot 
other  faoe. 
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"  We're  o^  Cklney  !"  Hn.  Ptlmer's  oozj  fftoe  peepa 
in  a  moment,  a*  rotUa  to  her  ootmge  and  Mis.  Howlond'i 
gemuuL  "I  rappoBo  jon  and  Mr.  Lindoru  vill  follow 
BOOH?" 

"Coming,  Millie." 

And  in  a  moment,  after  he  haa  folded  her  wrap  around 
ber,  th^  are  off  also. 

"Where  ia  Geo&ej  Lindoria'a  wife?"  "Who  is,  or 
■waa,  ahe  ¥'  "  Why  is  she  not  here  with  him  ?"  "  Why 
is  he  not  Uiere  with  her  ?" 

Snoh  and  snah  are  the  qneetdona  aooiety  is  almost  tired 
of  aaking  itself ;  but  to  them  all  there  oomes  no  anawer. 
No  one  knows  anytlung  about  her,  and  presently  soma^ 
is  quite  content  to  baak  in  his  smiles,  drink  hia  vinea, 
accept  hia  sttentiona,  ride  behind  hia  horses,  and  hare  its 
heart  broken  by  hia  constant  deroldona. 

According  to  society,  Oidney  Godwin  is  going  the 
thing  with  tather  more  reoklenneaa  than  any  preriona 
xroman,  and  also  Lindoris  ia  perhape  more  absorbed  than 
by  any  of  the  innnmerable  hithertos. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  ia  abecdntely  certain  that,  for  eight 
long  months,  Oeofiiey  Lindoris  has  been  oonetant  to  this 
new  dirinity  through  a  New  Toik  half-aeaaon,  following 
her  to  Wadii&gton  for  two  months,  back  to  New  York, 
tiienoe  to  Saratoga,  the  White  Moontaina,  and  to-day  they 
ate  at  Newport,  both   gnests 
of    Mrs.    Palmar ;    for    poor 
little  Millie,  ainoe  Cidhej  aeea 
fit  to  tread  the  broad  path,  is 
determined  that  her 'hnaband'a 
cousin  aball  tread  it  beneath 
her  own  griaving  and  watehfnl 
eyes. 

If  Mies  Godwin  waa  reoUeas 
last  Winter,  Mrs.  Grundy  muat 
needa  coin  aome  new  vord  for 
her  misdoings  this  Summer. 
Lindoria  is  nerer  absent  from 
ber  side  one  moment:  long 
Ult-Artile  drives  in  the  phaeton, 
withont  a  footman,  in  the 
mornings ;  conventional  drives 
up  and  down  the  avenue  in 
the  afternoons,  or  derions 
rides  on  horseback  to  the 
Olen,  or  off  into  the  oooatrj, 
o1  which  neither  ia  able  to 
give  the  most  Indd  aooonnls 
on  their  return.  They  always 
danoe  together — GeoflErey  Ijiii> 
doria  has  not  danced,  hi  fac^ 
with  any  other  woman  in 
months — and  then  they  are  in 
the  houaa  logethw  t  How 
many  nameleas  small  oppor- 
tnnitiea  for  meeting,  for  ex- 
obnnging  thoughts,  or  merely 
worda  1  Poor  Millie  ia  slmoat 
distracted,  bnt  she  keeps  up 
»  brave  appearanoe,  takes  the 
initiative  herself,  and  invari- 
ably speaks  of  them  in  the 
■me  breath. 

'Tis  a  lazy  sort  of  day. 
There  ia  a  soft  haza  over  the 
land  and  sea  Tbe  wavea  lap 
ant  each  other  lovingly,  and 
there  ia  not  air  enough  to  Bail 
a  toy-boat  ■  rdorroijl  kTf 


H(nning,  too— perhapa  eleven  o'olook — and  not  any 
one,  except  two  or  three  children  and  a  nnnety-maid,  on 
the  beach,  besidea  Geo&ey  Lindoris  and  Oidnay  Godwin. 
The  reins  hang  looeelj  over  the  daahboard.  Poppet 
and  Peasook  may  have  their  way  and  "gang  their  ain 
gait,"  alow  enough,  up  and  down— up  and  down  the  long 
stretch  of  amooth  sand,  wiula  the  breath  of  the  aea,  ao 
salt  and  fine,  fans  softly  over  the  driven'  faoea 

There  has  ,been  long  ailenoe  between' Oidnay  and  Inn- 
doria,  and  the  latter  breaks  it  He  takee,  qTiietly  but 
very  firmly,  in  his  her  two  handa 

"  (^ney,  my  love,  look  at  me — so  I  I  love  yon— love 
you  as  a  man  loves  bat  once.  I  never  said  it  to  a  woman 
before,  although,  God  help  me  I  I  suppose  I  made  them 
think  it  But  listen  to  me  just  a  little  while,  and  oon- 
damn  me  after  it,  if  yon  will  Ten  yean  ago  I  was  in 
England,  and  late  one  evening  a  diapatch  was  aent  me  at 
my  olub,  asking  me  to  go  at  onoe  to  the  bedaida  of  a  dy< 
ing  friend,  Oolonal  Longham.  I,  of  ooorae,  went,  I^ng- 
ham  saved  my  Ufa  once,  Ciduc^,  at  ttie  imminent  risk 
of  hia  own.  My  friend  was  indeed  dying,  aunounded  by 
lawyers,  physidaus,  nnnms,  a  priest,  and  a  weeping  little 
gill — a  tiny  thing,  whose  face  I  scarcely  saw.  He  told 
me  ahe  was  fourteen,  and  his  only  child,  the  heireaa  of  hia 
immense  fortune.     He  asked  me  to  be  hia  sole  exeontor. 
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•iud  to  many  then  and  thexe  the  little  girl  irho  knelt 
oiTiog  at  the  other  end  of  the  room.  He  would  listen  to  no 
reaaon  either  from  lawyers,  physioians»  clergyman  or  myself 
^^represented  the  utterly  lonely  position  of  his  daughter, 
and  finally  brought  up  the  debt  of  life  that  I  most  oertainly 
owed  him.  0idne7«  I  was  married  to  Bertha  Langham 
that  OTeoing,  and  a  couple  of  hours  afterward  her  father 
died.  From  that  hoar  to  this  I  have  never  aeen  the  girPs 
face,  have  never  held  the  slightest  communication  with 
her.  Two  months  later  her  mother's  brother  came  to 
England ;  she  became  his  ward«  for  I  had  legally  relin- 
quished my  guardian  and  executorships.'*  He  stops  short 
and  fetches  a  deep  sigh --such  sighs  as  are  so  much  more 
•orrowfni  than  woman's,  for  they  are  so  much  seldomer — 
and  adds :  "  I  only  know  that  she  lives,  and  is  the  bar 
sinister  in  my  life.     Oidoey,  have  you  no  pity  for  me  Y* 

Ob,  despairing  strong  voice,  make  not  your  appeal  so 
pleadingly,  lest  her  two  arms  fold  in  for  ever  to  bleas  your 
sorrow  and  regretting  I 

For  a  moment  she  is  still,  and  then,  with  a  look  far  out 
to  sea,  Cidn^y  answers : 

*'  And  how  about  the  woman  ?** 
**The  woman  I    What  woman  f" 
••Tour  wife." 

**  Oh,  yes  t  I  never  think  of  her  as  a  woman — only  as 
a  weeping  child.** 

'*  8he  cannot  have  staid  a  weeping  child  for  ten  years, 
although  she  may  be  a  most  wretched  woman.  Did  you 
never  think  of  lliat  ?  She  may  love,  and  may  curse  the 
hour  that  made  her  your  wife  as  bitterly  as  you  can  do. 
Did  you  never  think  of  how  forlorn,  how  desperate  she 
may  have  been  all  these  ten  years  gone  ?" 

His  hands  have  loosed  from  hers,  his  face  is  buried  in 
his  handa  Poppet  and  Peacock  have  come  to  a  dead 
stand-still  before  Purgatory. 

**  €k>d  Almighty,  no  I*'  he  says,  at  last,  drawing  a  hard 
breath.  *'  But  *' — ^recovering  himself  and  turning  to  her 
— *'see  here  :  in  a  way,  after  a  fashion,  we  are  both  free, 
she  to  marry  whom  she  pleases,  I — ^to  offer  a  tarnished 
name  to  one  who  deserves  a  spotless  one.  Oh,  Oidney, 
my  darling,  in  the  eyes  of  the  woro:,  iet:  years  of  separa- 
tion have  freed  me  and  her  both  wu  f  on  stoop  to  take 
mer 

**1  love  you  Tshe  says,  simply  and  unresisting.  His 
arms  are  around  her,  while  the  waves  creep  closer  up  the 
sands  to  listen  to  their  broken  words,  and  while  the  soli- 
tary nursery -maid,  for  the  nonce  neglectful  of  her  three 
young  charges,  is  lost  in  amazement  at  the  remarkable 
aocial  OQstoms  of  -the  sojourner  at  Newport-on-the-Sea. 

The  engagement  is  not  "  announced  " — that  is,  to  any 
one  save  Millie  and  Harry.  Poor  Millie,  after  a  few  show- 
9)51  of  tears,  finally  utters  fervent  thanksgivings  to  Provi- 
dence that  it  is  no  worse,  and  is  only  grieved — kind,  wo- 
manly little  soul  1— that  there  is  to  be  no  wild  wedding 
preparations,  no  guests,  no  breakfast,  no  reception — ^no- 
thing. She  ventures  to  express  the  wish  to  her  husband 
that  Oidney  might  have  "  taken  it  into  her  head  to  fall  in 
love  with  an  unmarried  man,  so  that  thero  might  have 
been  a  regular  wedding,  and  a  swell  affair  all  through  C 
Bat  outwardly  the  pretty  matron  is  ail  smiles  and  silence, 
for  the  affair  is  as  yet  a  profound  secret — such  is  Miss 
€k>dwin's  desire. 

V  Oidney,  when  will  you  marry  me  Y*  Geffrey  Lin- 
doris  asks,  three  weeks  after  that  memorable  day  when  he 
and  Miss  Godwin  so  shocked  the  nursery-maid's  ideas 
ol  propriety. 

**  Never  f"  she  cays,  with  a  laugh,  throwing  her  white 
arms  up  over  her  head,  as  she  half  lies^  half  sits  on  the 
cHiff-rocks  by  Bailey's  Beach. 


*'  Don't  jest  with  me  about  that,"  he  says  a  little  sternly, 
putting  his  arm  around  her  and  drawing  her  to  liiin. 
"  Tell  me  when,  my  sweetheart  ?*' 

"In  a  year  or  two,"  she  laughs  again,  and  trunm  her 
willing  face  to  his  kisses. 

"  I  forbade  your  jesting  with  me  on  this  affair.  A  year 
or  two  1    You  will  marry  me  next  week." 

*'Next  week  I"  she  echoes,  scornfully.  *'I  'would  as 
soon  marry  you  to-morrow  as  next  week." 

"So  you  shall,  then  I"  he  cries,  triumphantly.  "Ton 
have  set  our  wedding-day,  my  darling." 

There  is  no  romonscrance,  or  smile  even,  on  her  face-^ 
only  for  a  moment  a  eurious  look,  as  though  she  were 
remembering  some  cruel  things  and  then  for  ever  patting 
it  away  from  her. 

"  Geoffrey  I" — she  has  moved  away  from  his  veaeli,  and 
is  sitting  straightly — "  you  do  not  know  exactly  sdl  about 
me.  My  whole  name  is  Bertha  Oidney  Ijangham.  My 
uncle  adopted  me ;  I  took  his  name  ol  Godwin^  aad — 
and " 

He  is  kneeling  on  the  rocks  beforo  het. 

"  Tout  you  I  my  v)ifer* 

"I— believe— I— am  r 

"  Great  God  1    Oidney  t  Oidney  I  can  yon  forgire  me  f 

"  I  love  you  I"  she  answers  him  agam,  quietly. 

"And  to  think  that  I  might  have  had  you  for  ten  yean 
— ten  years  out  of  a  man's  life  is  a  great  deal,  Gidney  I 
My  wife  I  my  wife  1" 

He  turns  away,  shuddering  with  the  bitter  knowledge 
of  his  lost  half-score.  ' 

"Geoflfrey  r* 

She  goes  over  and  lays  her  hand  upon  him. 

"  Yes,  my  darling  1" 

**  Are  not  you  happy — have  not  you  me  now  ?•• 

"  Have  not  I  you  ?  By  the  Lord,  I  have  I  Happy  !  I 
look  into  your  eyes,  and  see  the  only  heaven  I  believe 
in.  But,  oh,  Oidney]  those  lost  ten  years,  when  I 
might '* 

She  closes  his  lament  with  her  lips. 

To-morrow  society  is  simply  stunned  with  two  pieces 
of  information,  viz. :  that  Mr.  Geoffrey  Lindoris's  wife  is 
in  Newport,  and  that  she  has  heretofore  been  known  as 
Oidney  Godwin — and  society  thinks  it  now  knows  why 
he  was  so  attentive  to  her  from  the  very  first  time  he  saw 
her  until  the  present  moment. 

Oidney  is  alternately  commiserated  and  congratulated 
— but  Oidney  is  happy,  and  has  almost  banished  from 
her  husband's  recollection  his  lost  half-score. 


POUNDEXTER'S   VOW. 

"I  VOW  Fiiii  marry  I" 

Not  a  very  desperate  case,  in  the  oommon  aooeptaticn 
of  the  word ;  but  coald  you  have  seen  Poundexter's  face 
after  he  uttered  this  vow,  you  would  have  been  sure  that 
he  had  received  nothing  less  than  a  warning  of  his  speedy 
demise.  A  moro  woebegone  expression  cannot  easily  be 
imagined.  Terror,  anger  and  sorrow  wero  about  equally 
blended ;  and  one  would  have  guessed  his  age  al  fifty, 
when,  in  reality,  he  was  not  over  thirty-five. 

If  there  was  one  thing  that  he  disliked  moro  than  an- 
other, it  was  matrimony ;  and  he  had  managed  to  escape 
it  so  long,  that  he  felt  quite  secure,  and  was,  thereioz^, 
quite  careless.  He  could  not  recollect  when  he  had 
uttered  the  word  marry ,  without  the  little  prefix  neter; 
and  he  was  startled  when  he  realized  the  nature  of  his 


vow. 


He  looked  cautiously  at  the  doors,  to  see  that  they  were 
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closed,  and  at  the  windowB,  to  make  sore  that  no  imperti- 
nent liatener  was  near — he  ooonpied  rooms  in  the  aeoond 
Btozy — and  then  he  felt  easier.  His  face  gradnaUj  aasomed 
its  natural,  and  by  no  means  forbidding,  aspect,  and  at 
last  broke  into  smiles,  as  he  thought  how  frightened  he 
had  been. 

**  I  TOW  I  won*t  marry  I"  was  his  first  thought  "  I 
gaess  no  one  overheard  me.  And  what  if  they  did  ?  A 
man  oan  change  his  mind,  if  he  wonts  to,  as  well  as — a 
woman*  Mine  is  changed,  most  certainly  ;  but  I  really 
f  oel  sorry  and  ashamed  that  I  haye  expressed  myself  so 
foolishly." 

Ton  may  think  that  Nicholas  Poundexter  was  a  very 
fickle-minded  man ;  but  he  was  not  Hvery  one  who  has 
the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance  knows  that  there  is  not  a 
man  living  that  clings  to  the  old  ways  more  closely  than 
Poundexter.  Fickle  1  Far  from  it  I  Why,  ho  has  occu- 
pied the  same  rooms  for  at  least  ten  years ;  and  has  taken 
the  same  imper,  and  read  it  at  the  same  hour,  for  more 
than  ten  years.  He  takes  his  meals  at  the  same  table  that 
he  sat  to  a  dozen  years  ago ;  and  in  all  that  time  he  has 
not  changed  the  brand  of  his  cigars,  or  the  color  of  his 
Trine,  or  his  determination  never  to  marry.  If  there  was 
any  fickleness  about  him,  it  was  when  he  made  the  vow, 
and  not  when  he  retracted  it  He  stepped  from  the  old 
track  ;  and,  when  he  found  he  was  wrong,  stepped  back 
again. 

"  No,  I  won't  marry  I"  he  continued,  whUe  pulling  on 
his  boots.  "  I  can't  see  for  my  life  what  ever  caused  me  to 
think  of  it  1    Humph  I  I  guess  I  won't  1" 

Ponndexter's  thoughts  were  running  a  little  wild.  He 
very  well  knew  that  the  little  billet  lyiog  right  before  him 
was  the  whole  cause  of  his  foolishness  ;  yet  it  was  nothing 
but  a  request  for  his  attendance  at  Mrs.  Hazleton's  recep- 
tion— a  request  that  must  be  complied  with,  for  Mrs.  Hazle- 
ton  was  a  Poundexter.     He  had  also  promised. 

Now,  the  ret>eption  itself  he  cared  nothing  about ;  but 
the  thousand  little  annoyances  (attentions)  that  he  should 
meet,  and  which  he  was  vain  enough  to  believe  were  all  so 
many  baits  on  the  matrimonial  hook,  seemed  a  little  more 
than  he  had  courage  to  face.  He  had  half  a  mind  to  plead 
illness  ;  but  that  would  not  do,  for  he  was  never  known  to 
be  sick  a  day  in  his  life.  His  imagination  then  conjared 
up  a  room  full  of  ladies,  young  and  old,  coming  to  inquire 
after  the  health  of  "poor  Mr.  Poundexter."  No,  that 
would  never  do  I  After  racking  his  brain  for  other  expe- 
dients, all  of  which  were  rejected,  he  decided  that  he  must 
go.    And  this  gave  rise  to  the  thoughts  that  prompted 

his  vow. 

"Ivowril  marry!  Then  the  women  would  scarcely 
look  at  me,  and  I  might  go  where  I  pleased,  without  hav- 
ing so  many  soft  glances  thrown  at  me,  so  many  soft  sighs, 
such  bewildering  smiles.     Bah  I" 

But,  as  Poundexter  could  not  marry  in  time  to  escape 
the  trouble  that  then  threatened  him,  he  concluded  not  to 
marry  at  alL 

For  some  reason,  Poundexter  did  not  feel  quite  so  com- 
fortable as  usual  That  f ooUsh  vow  haunted  him.  He  had 
never  made  but  one  other.  Had  he  fulfilled  it  ?  Perhaps 
he  was  tbiuking  of  this.  At  all  events,  he  was  troubled 
the  entire  d«y ;  and  almost  the  last  thing  at  night  was  a 
thought  of  the  vow.  Yet  he  dosed  his  eyes  obstinately, 
and  declared  again  and  again  that  he  would  never  marry. 

Bat  dosed  eyes  did  not  bring  sleep.  For  the  first  time 
in  a  dozen  years,  he  was  lying  awake  in  bed  when  the  clock 
straok  twelve.  Try  as  he  would,  his  eyes  were  wide  open, 
staring  into  the  darkness.  Nothing  was  right  The  night 
was  too  warm  ;  the  dothing  too  heavy ;  the  room  too  dark  ; 
the  clock  ticked  too  loud,  and  too  fast    He  got  it  into  his 


head  that  if  it  did  not  tick  at  all,  he  could  sleep.  So  he 
got  up,  and  groped  his  way  toward  the  door  leading  to 
the  other  room. 

*'  Oonfound  the  dock  1  it  never  ticked  90  loudly  before ! 
rU  stop  it  I" 

He  fdt  around,  and  at  last  found  the  catch  that  secured 
the  door  to  the  little  timepiece ;  but  he  changed  his  mind 
just  then.  Take  care,  Poundexter !  You  will  surely  ac- 
quire a  character  for  fickleness. 

He  started  back  toward  the  bedroom. 

"  rii  let  it  run ;  it  never  has  failed  me  yet  I  guess  Fm 
nervous.    Hallo  I  what's  this  ?" 

The  room  was  flooded  with  a  light  so  intense  tiiat  Poun- 
dexter was  forced  to  cover  his  eyes,  and  shut  out  the  bril- 
liancy. When  at  last  he  could  bear  the  light,  he  looked 
up,  and  saw  written  upon  the  wall,  in  letters  of  dazzling, 
flaming  fire,  "  Remember  your  vow  /" 

With  shrieks  of  terror,  he  turned  and  fled  from  the 
room,  closing  and  bolting  the  door,  overturning  stools 
and  chairs  in  his  frenzied  haste  to  escape  the  fearful  sight 

''Bless  me  I  this  is  awful  I — ^this  is  terrible  I"  exclaimed 
poor  Poundexter,  the  perspiration  falling  from  his  face  in 
great  drops,  and  his  teeth  chattering  with  a  sound  not  un- 
like the  click,  click,  click  of  the  telegraph. 

"  Bemember  the  vow  ?    I  vow  I  shall  never  forget  it  I" 

For  an  hour  or  more  he  dared  not  enter  the  bedroom  ; 
but  as  he  heard  no  sounds  whatever,  and  imagined  that 
the  great  light  had  been  removed,  he  at  last  found  courage 
to  open  the  door  and  look  in.  All  dark  and  quiet,  and  not 
even  a  sulphurous  smeU.  He  lighted  the  gas,  and  exam- 
ined the  room  thoroughly,  but  found  nothing  wrong ;  so 
he  went  to  bed  and  slept 

In  the  morning  he  thought  of  the  vow,  and  the  singular 
visitation  ;  but,  his  courage  and  obstinacy  retarning  with 
daylight,  he  had  the  hardihood  to  declare  that  he  would 
semember  the  vow,  but  would  never  marry. 

Ah,  Poundexter  I  Is  that  the  way  you  keep  your  word  ? 

To  see  Nicholas  Poundexter  in  Mrs.  Hazleton's  elegant 
parlors,  bowing  to  the  fair  hostess,  and  smiling  so  pleas- 
antly as  he  passed  through  the  crowded  rooms,  one  would 
not  supx>ose  that  he  had  ever  been  scared  in  all  his  lif&— 
that  a  great  fear  was  even  then  weighing  upon  his  mind. 

' '  Bemember  your  vow  1"  How  the  words  haunted  him ! 

''  If  I  should  have  to  I"  thought  he.  "  Bless  me  t 
what  a  simpleton  I  was  I  But  if  I  should  have  to— 
marry  I"  * 

He  looked  cautiously  at  the  guests  that  thronged  the 
rooms,  as  though  he  could  tell  the  fair  one  destined  for 
him.  He  saw  the  one  that  he  would  have  chosen,  if  a 
choice  had  been  allowed  ;  but  he  had  the  impression  that 
if  he  was  coerced  into  the  fulfillment  of  his  vow,  he  would 
also  be  required  to  take  the  fair  one  allotted  to  him.  What 
a  predicament  tox  a  man  who  didn't  want  to  marry  I 

He  became  intensely  uncomfortabla  The  ladies  smoth- 
ered him  with  attentions,  and  the  gentlemen  bored  him. 
The  rooms  were  too  full,  and  insufferably  hot;  yet  he 
dreaded  to  leave  them,  for  the  darkness  had  terrors  since 
those  flaming  letters  appeared  to  him.  Anything,  how- 
ever, seemed  preferable  to  the  misery  he  was  then  endur- 
ing, and  he  passed  into  the  grove.  He  found  a  spot  quite 
secure  from  intrusion,  and,  lighting  his  eigar,  gave  himsdf 
up  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  hour. 

"  Remember  your  vow  /" 

A  voice,  low,  distinct  and  sepulchral,  sounded  right  aft 
his  very  dbow—a  voice  that  thrilled  him  through  and 
through,  and  made  every  hair  of  his  head  erect  with  fear. 
Without  stopping  to  see  from  whence  the  sound  proceeded, 
he  sprang  to  lus  feet  and  fled  from  the  spot  nov  looked 
once  behind.    But  the  voice  pursued  him. 
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r  7oiir  vow !"  aonnded  at  hii  aida,  bahind 
faiiD,  ftbore  him,  and  before  him.  Oo  whither  he  voold, 
ha  heud  the  ftvfnl  worda,  utd,  half  daad  wiUi  trigfal;  ho 
Bleared  the  door  of  the  hoTU& 

**B«iiieinb«r  yoarTowr'waawhiqMTedin  hia  ear,  aa  he 
stopped  foe  one  moment  in  the  hall ;  and  with  renewed 
terror  he  bounded  np  the  ataiis  at  a  qieed  that  threatened 
to  npoet  him.  He  reaohad  the  landing,  and  paoaed  again. 
He  had  eaoapad.  The  Toioe  did  not  follow  him  then.  He 
did  not  bieathe  mndi  eaaiv,  howenr,  for  th«i»  waa  bnt 
tittle  breath  left ;  bnt  a  tow  momenta'  reat  enabled' him  to 
put  o&  a  ealm  exterior,  and  he  re-antarad  tha  parlors  in 
""'t'"g  as  evtf , 

"I  ahall  baoompelled  to  marr;,"  was  the  ooodotion 
that  WM  fmoed  upta  him.  "If  loonld  onlyohooaa,  my- 
a^I  HoweTar,m  wait  awhile.  B1«m  me  I  I  ean't  wait 
long,  ■"   ~ 


ibian 

If    I    ooold 

00I7    ehooae 

Blaaa  met 
how  odd  it 
seams  r 

Half  an 
hoar  later  he 
was  aitting 
on  the  bai- 
oony,  oon- 
versing  rery 
plaaaantl; 
with  a  trio  of 
ladiea ;  bnt, 
at  tha  same 
time,  he  was 
stonUy  de- 
claring in  his 
own  mind 
that  nothing 
oonld  everin- 
dnoe  him  to 

"If  the 
red-hot  let- 
ters meet  me 
0V0IJ  night, 
and  the  aw- 
fnl  Toioe  fol- 
lows me  da; 
and  night, 
I'll  hold  to 
thia     reeola- 

tion.  Bat,  if  i;m  obliged  to  many,  I  abonld  prefer 
the  ladf  who  ia  now  ad7an<ung  toward  me.  Ill  toni  my 
head,  and  see  it  she  will  speak," 

"  Mr.  Poundexter— — " 

"  Ah,  MiiB  Forman,  I  wae  jnst  thinking  of  70a  "— Poun- 
dexter waa  alwafs  tmthfol.  "  I  raoarad  a  letter  from 
Captain  Bainer,  and  he  reqnestad  me  to  sa;  to  70a  that  he 
had  fonnd  what  hewaaaeeking." 

Poandnter  looked  quite  sharplj  into  the  faoe  of  Olan 
Forman.  He  saw  nothing  to  disturb  bis  peaoa  ;  bnt  he. 
did  feel  somewhat  cnrions  to  know  wh»*  this  waa  that  the 
bandaome  captain  was  seeking. 

"  If  this  Oaptain  Bainer  (he's  a  good  fellow  for  a  oom- 
panion,  bnt  a  rMoally  riTBl)  hasn't  a  prior  claim,  I  should 
prefer  Olara  Fomua  for  a  wife,  prorided  that  I  eoaolode 
to  take  one." 


Poundexter  ontainlj  had  vn;  good  tasb^  for  Clara  For- 
man waa  deddedly  the  moat  daxslinglr  beandfal  womsB 
in  Mra.  Haxleton'a  parlora.  Poondeztet  tboagbt  aa  mooh  ; 
and,  for  the  tint  time  in  hia  Ufa,  wondaad  wheth«  he 
was  good-looking  or  not  He  eertainlj  waa  not  bad-look- 
ing ;  and  the  idea  whioh  had  aomehow  got  abroad  that  ha 
was  a  Utile  bst,  did  not  injure  him  in  the  least 

"If  IeT«maiT7, 1  think  I'll  take  thia  woman  l—ning 
onm7arm"(hawaataking01aradown  toinpper]  "if  aha 
doea  not  objeet  Vbat  lorel^  ayaa  I  I  nerar  thoaght  a 
woman  oonld  be  ao  faamBating.  And  snoh  Upa  !  If  I  ever 
marry,  I  d<m't  think  I  oonld  do  batter  than  take  ICss 
Cflaia.  I  think,  too,  that  I  abaU  many.  Fm  almost  cer- 
tain I  shall." 

Don't  think  Poundexter  unaUble  if  I  tell  jaa.  that,  half 

an  hour  later,  he  solemnly  daolaied :  "I'll  asTet^  nerar 

many  I    No, 

not  if  a  whole 

Toltune       of 


np     in     my 


He    waa 

juat  stepiHag 
into  the  car> 
rtage  when 
he  made  this 
firm  reaohe, 
and  the 
thoughlsbad 
soaroely 
taken  shape 
when  that 
myaterious 
voice  sonnd- 
.  ed  in  hia  ear: 
"Bemem- 
ber      yonr 

The  same 
Toiee — and 
sniely  in  the 
coaoh  —  as 
low,  distinot 
and  BSpnl- 
chnd  as  ever. 
•■Drirel 
driver-  he 
shonted      to 

the     ooaoh- 

101.  man.       The 

coachman 
did  drive ;  bat  when  Poundexter  alighted  in  front  of  hia 
own  home,  the  voioe  spoke  again  : 
"Bemember  your  vow !" 

A  key  never  tamed  a  lock  quicker  than  Poandexter's 
did  then,  and  a  door  was  nerer  optmed  and  cloaed 
He  felt  but  a  trifle  more  secure  when  inaide. 
I  gneaa  I  shall  be  obliged  to  many;  bat  I  reaUy  ahonld 
like  the  privilege  of  choosing  my  wif&  This  forcing  one 
to  mairy,  and  then  forcing  one  to  take  a  woman  that  ha 
does  not — ahem  I — love,  is — is  —confounded  provoking,  to 
Mj  the  least  I  wonder  if  I  shaU  see  the  fiery  parsgraph 
to-night  7  Bat  what  do  I  care  for  it  f  It  can't  hurt  me, 
Pooh  I  Bnt  I  gaass  111  not  take  the  trouble  to  go  to  bed 
to-night  It  is  quite  late.  Marry  !  I  gaesa  I  wont  I  Not 
if  a  fiery  paiagiaph  meets Ha  I  what's  that  ?  Some- 
body in  my  bedroom  I    Bobbers  !" 
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Foimdextor  forgot  his  tow  and  matrimonul  thondito  in  I 
■  twinkling.  To  think  th^t  Koy  ono  oonld  hsre  Uie  an- 
dmeibj  to  enter  his  Bpnrtments  while  he  wu  awa;  !  It  was  I 
wiUumt  preoedenL 

It  la  Bomewhat  itrange 
that  he  did  not  think  of 
another  ghortlf  Tiaita- 
tioo,  from  the  fact  that 
the  Bonnda  oame  from 
the  bedroom  ;  but  he  did 
no^  until  he  had  grasped 
the  oool-acattle,  the  onl^ 
weapon  of  defenae  with^ 
reaob,  and  posted  himself 
beaide  the  door.  Thedoor 
opening  so  noiatJoBalj, 
when  be  knew  that  it 
had  oreaked  nnmeraifnllr 
for  a  week  or  man, 
startlad  him ;  bnt.  ha 
kept  his  plaoe. 

Wider,  wider,  widw 
opened  the  door,  fet  not 
a  oreak  from  those  di; 
biogas  —  not  a  aoond 
from  the  bedroom. 

Foondexter  atood  there 
in  an  attitude  of  attack, 
the  eoal-Bonttle  all  ready, 
and  waiting,  bat  no  one 
appeared.  "hm  ■nsroairaii  i 

"I   vish    he    would  ■ 


■  arrujxif*  Kun>  witiih  bis 

oome,"  thought  Fonndaster.  "  This  old  sonttle  la  grow- 
ing heav;.  I  beliere  the  tongs  wonld  bare  been  mlB- 
ment  I  wiah  I  had  'em."  He  looked  wistfollj  across 
the  room  at  the  coveted 
tcmga;  but  they  wonld 
not  ocHne  to  him,  and  he 
oonld  not  go  to  Hiem 
without  paaaing  the  open 
door,  so  he  was  forced  to 
oontent  bimaeU  with  th& 
ooel-sonttle. 

It  seemed  an  age  that 
he  waited  there,  his  ^ea 
Inmed  toward  the  doer, 
and  the  coal-scnttle  drag- 
ging so  heanlr  on  hia 
right  arm.  Not  a  sonnd 
oame  bom  the  bedroom. 


All  ' 


I  still  I 


1  DOOB,  TBI  COlL-SCtlTTLS  DBMBISa 


grava  TUing  ooursgo 
from  this,  he  resolved  to 
make  a  forward  move- 
ment  Bracing  .himself 
for  the  obai^,  and  rais- 
ing bis  Toioe  to  ita  londeat 
tone^  he  shouted : 

"Who  is  in  my  bed- 
room t" 

At  the  same  m<nnent 
he  made  a  msh  through 
the  open  door.  If  any 
one  had  been  nnfortonoto 


no 
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enongli  to  have  been  in  that  bedroom,  they  would  baye 
been  very  mneh  frightened ;  but  the  sight  that  met  Foun- 
dexter's  eyes  was  more  terrifying  to  him  than  a  score  of 
robbers.  Bight  before  him,  and  apparently  coming  toward 
him,  were  those  flaming  letters,  hissing,  seething  hot,  and 
longer  than  the  room ;  while  coming  from  the  room  he 
had  just  left  was  that  awful  Toioe,  deeper  and  more 
unearthly :  •*  Bemember  your  vow  P 

Besieged  before  and  behindt  Poundexter  knew  not 
which  way  to  turn,  so  he  dropped  on  his  knees  and  begged 
for  time. 

**  Bemember  your  row  1*'  was  the  answer,  repeated  again 
and  again,  all  the  while  growing  less  distinct,  and  at  last 
ceasing  entirely.  At  the  same  time  the  letters  were  reced- 
ing from  him — they  were  blended  into  one  ball  of  flre, 
which  still  receded,  leaving  nothing  but  a  point  of  light, 
and  this  soon  vanished  in  total  darkness. 

Poundexter  gazed  in  wonder  and  awe  at  this  ending  of 
the  mysterious  visitation  ;  and  when  the  whole  had  van- 
ished, he  arose^  much  relieved,  yet  very  nervous. 

"I  vow,  I  guess  I  must  marry,  eft  drown  myself.  There 
is  not  much  choice,  unless  I  can  have  Clara  Forman.  I 
wonder  if  she  is  extravagant  ?  I  have  five  thousand  a 
year.  That  ought  to  buy  a  great  many  nicknacks ;  and  J 
could  double  it  by  a  little  exertion.  I  don't  use  over  one- 
third  of  it.  It  ought  to  keep  us,  with  what  she  will  have. 
I  guess  ril  try  it  At  any  rate,  if  I  must  marry,  I'll  marry 
the  one  I  want,  or  I'll  not  marry  at  alL  Who'll  frighten 
me  into  it,  I'd  like  to  know  ?" 

Yery  decided  was  Mr.  Poundexter.  During  the  hours 
of  daylight  you  could  not  have  found,  in  the  whole  city,  a 
man  more  averse  to  matrimony ;  but  as  the  sun  went  down 
he  began  to  think  of  the  terrible  voice,  the  letters  of  fire, 
and  Clara  Forman. 

"If  I  could  only  have  the  choice  of  a  wife,  I  should  not 
be  so  averse  to  this  matrimonial  state,"  thought  Poundex- 
ter, as  he  strolled  leisurely  toward  home ;  "  but  this  being 

forced  into  it  without  a  word  to  say  in  the  matter,  is 

Well,  I  won't  maxry,  and  that  is  all  there  is  about  it.  No, 
not  if  an  extra  edition  of  that  fiery  paragraph  is  issued. 
I  won't  marry  I  Pm  determined,  and  I  don't  know  but 
that  I  am  a  little  desperate ;  but  I  won't  marry ;  ihat^ 

He  thrust  his  hands  very  deep  in  his  pockets,  and 
stepped  along  vdry  firmly;  but  had  gone  a  few  squares 
only^  when  that  voice  from  the  other  world  (?)  greeted 
him : 

"  Poundexter,  remember  your  vow  T* 

It  was  not  dark,  yet  there  was  no  form  visible  from 
whence  the  voice  could  have  come ;  and  there  was  no  place 
of  concealment,  for  Poundexter  satisfied  himself  on  that 
point,  much  to  the  amusement  of  some  gentlemen  who  had 
been  attracted  to  the  spot  by  his  singular  conduct,  and 
much  to  his  own  amazement 

<•  I  might  have  known  better  than  to  have  prowled  about 
this  gentleman's  yard  in  search  of  such  an  ignis  fatuus. 
Upon  my  word,  it's  the  Forman  place  I  I  must  offer  an 
apology  for  my  rudeness.  Ah,  here  is  Forman  now ; 
and,  no  doubt,  has  been  looking  at  me  all  the  while.  I 
wonder  if  they  think  I'm  crazy  ?  More  than  half  rights 
if  they  do." 

"  Good-evening,  Forman." 

Quite  a  broad  smile  overspread  Forman's  face,  as  he 
returned  the  salutation. 

•*Oan  I  assist  you  in  your  search,  Poundexter  ?" 

"Thank  you,  Forman ;  but  I  guess  it  was  only  an  illu- 
sion. I  was  so  very  sure  that  I  heard  some  one  speak  to 
me,  that  I  made  bold  to  enter  your  grounds  and  search  for 
the  speaker/' 


"  Bemember  your  vow  1"  came  in  slow,  distinct  Umea» 

*'  There  it  is  again,  Forman  !  Did  you  hear  it  V*  ez« 
claimed  Poundexter,  looking  all  around,  and  even  steppini^ 
about,  to  make  sure  he  was  not  treading  on  the  speaker. 
"  Did  you  hear  it  r 

"Very  distinctly,  Poundexter. ** 

"There  is  no  use  hunting  for  it,"  said  Poundexter ;  "il 
is  supematuraL  I  hear  the  same  voice  every  night ;  it  k 
wearing  my  life  away  ;  but  I  cannot  escape  it" 

"  Tush,  tush  I  You  are  losing  your  wits,"  said  Forman. 
"Come  in  and  dine;  no  one  but  the  family.  So,  yon 
hear  this  voice  every  night?  Have  you  ever  made  a 
vow?" 

"  Between  you  and  me,  Forman,  I  did  make  one,"  aaid 
Poundexter,  very  confidentially.  "It  was  very  foolish, 
but  I  supposed  no  one  heard  it  Since  then,  I  have  been 
haunted,  sir,  by  this  mysterious  voice." 

"  What  was  the  vow,  Poundexter  ?" 

"  I  vowed  that  I  would  marry ;  but  you  who  know  bm 
so  well  do  not  believe  that  I  was  serious.  Nor  was  I ; 
and  I  assure  you  that  I  never  shall  marry.  There  I  yoa 
have  the  whole  of  it,  Mr.  Forman,  and  so  let  it  resi^  I 
never  shall  marry." 

A  moment  later,  he  iell  to  thinking  again. 

"  If  I  ever  should  marry,  I  certainly  would  prefer  Claim 
Forman.'* 

He  caught  sight  of  her  through  the  open  door  of  &s 
parlor ;  and  when  he  entered  the  room,  he  added  a  littiba 
to  these  thoughts.  ^ 

"  I  think  I  shaU  marry.  I  know  I  should,  if  I  had  iho 
privilege,"  etc.,  tapping  his  head,  as  though  ike  remainder 
of  the  remark  was  treasured  there. 

He  did  not  change  his  mind  during  the  entire  evening; 
for  he  enjoyed  Clara  Forman's  society  exceedingly. 

"  Beautiful !  beautiful  I"  thought  he,  as  he  stood  by  her 
side,  turning  the  music  '*  Handsome  as— as  my  near 
chestnut,  and  he  can't  be  beat  for  beauty  in  this  liftlla 
world  1" 

This  was  the  highest  praise  that  Poundexter  oould  be- 
stow ;  for  he  had  never  yet  found  anything,  animate  or 
inanimate,  that  was  half  so  beautiful  as  the  chestnut  road- 
ster. At  least,  so  he  declared ;  but  at  last  he  had  foimd 
his  equaL 

Ah,  Poundexter!  have  you  forgotten  another  Claia^ 
whose  beauty  eclipsed  even  the  beauty  of  the  woman  yon 
are  now  looking  upon  so  admiringly  ?  Bemember  1  Be- 
member 1 

Poundexter  went  home  very  well  satisfied  with  himadit 
and  had  no  thoughts  of  altering  his  mind  until  he  stood 
at  his  own  door,  thrusting  the  key  into  the  look.  A  lady 
just  across  the  way  was  gently  reproving  her  liege  lord  for 
his  late  hours,  and  the  night  being  very  still,  Poundexter 
imintentionally  overheard  it 

**  Humph  I  late !  why,  it's  not  past  eleven  I"  mutterad 
Poundexter.  "  Bless  me  I  I  wonder  if  they  all  do  so  ?  I 
won't  marry,  not  even  Clara  Forman  1" 

He  forgot  to  turn  the  key  in  the  lock,  so  frightened 
was  he  when  he  thought  how  near  he  had  been  to  the 
brink. 

"  Never  I  never  I"  he  exclaimed,  grasping  the  door-knob 
nervously ;  but  the  door  did  not  yield,  and  his  fbce  came 
in  contact  with  its  varnished  surface  in  no  veiy  gentla 
manner. 

"Bless  me,  but  that  was  a  bump  I  However,  I'll  not 
marry,  so  sure  as  my  name  is  Nicholas  Poundexter  I"  and 
so  he  continued  to  declare  all  the  way  up  the  stairs,  and 
into  his  own  room. 

He  locked  the  door  very  carefully,  and  threw  the  key 
upon  the  table ;  but  before  he  could  light  the  gas,  tl^ro 
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arose  saoh  a  din  in  the  bedroom  that  poor  Ponndezter 
thought  the  whole  honae  was  falling  upon  him.  He 
clapped  his  hands  to  his  head,  to  ward  off  any  stray  tim- 
loer  that  might  come  near  him,  and  mshed  for  the  door. 
It  was  fastened,  and  he  oould  not  remember  where  he 
liad  pnt  the  key.  Turning  from  the  door,  he  made  a 
rush  for  the  sofa^  and  stowed  himself  away  beneath  it, 
shrieking  : 

"Mercy  I  mew^D  marcy  T 

The  bedroom  door  began  slowly  to  open,  and  the  room 
became  flooded  with  a  light  brighter  than  the  sun.  Then 
he  knew  that  this  awful  clamor  was  only  another  visitation 
from— he  didn't  know  where, 

8till  the  horrible  sounds  continued,  and  out  of  the 
tumult  arose  the  dreaded  voice : 

**  Meroj  ?  Did  you  have  mercy,  Nicholas  Poundexter  ? 
Bemember  your  yow  I  The  years  are  passing  unheeded  I 
Fulfill  that  solemn  vow  before  it  is  too  late !  Bemember  I 
Your  days  are  numbered  V* 

•«I  wiU  I— I  will  I"  shouted  Poundexter.  "I  will  I— I 
wiU  !" 

h  "B  is  well  1"  replied  the  voice.  "The  time  is  short 
I  leave  you  in  peace.  You  have  renewed  the  vow.  Be- 
member !    Beware  1" 

The  voice  ceased,  the  light  vanished,  and  the  bedroom 
door  closed  with  a  bang  that  threatened  to  shatter  it  in 
pieces.   Poundexter  remained  under  the  sofa  a  long  time. 

"I  vow,  I  shall  have  to  marry,"  thought  he,  "or  the 
whole  house  will  bo  down  about  my  ears.  I*d  run  away, 
but  I  never  oould  escape  these — these  exhibitiona.  They 
are  worth  considerable  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  and  I 
oould  dear  a  small  fortune  if  I  was  allowed  to  make  them 
public ;  but  I  don't  think  I  could  stand  another  one  like 
this.  I  suppose  the  next  would  be  worse  yet  What  I 
have  ever  done  to  be  so  persecuted  is  beyond  my  compre- 
hension. There  is  only  one  Way  to  get  rid  of  this,  and  111 
jnarry.     And  Til  marry  Clara  Forman." 

Poundexter  now  began  to  show  stability.  The  very 
next  evening  he  was^.at  Forman's,  and  made  good  progress. 

"  I  vow  I  will  marry,"  said  he,  as  he  crossed  the  thresh- 
old of  his  own  door.  "I  wonder  if  I  shall  be  tormented 
to-night  r 

He  was  not.  The  angry  gods  were  evidently  appeased, 
and  everything  went  on  quite  smoothly  for  several  days. 
He  found  so  much  real  enjoyment  on  the  "road  to  mat- 
rimony," that  he  forgot  the  "fiery  paragraph,"  and  the 
awful  voice  ;  but  he  remembered  his  vow. 

If  he  had  a  heart — ^and  who  can  doubt  it  ? — Clara  For- 
man's beauty  had  touched  it  He  became  the  most  atten- 
tive of  lovers. 

And  he  pressed  his  suit  with  some  success ;  for  the 
wealth  of  Nicholas  Poundexter,  and  such  an  agreeable  ac- 
companiment as  Poundexter  himself,  were  not  to  be 
thrown  lightly  aside.  There  was  his  town  house — a  model 
of  taste  and  elegance ;  and  his  country  seat  was  a  most 
beautiful  place.  Then  his  stables  were  filled  with  envi- 
able thoroughbreds,  and  who  could  drive  them  like  Poun- 
dexter ?  And  there  was  his  five  thousand  a  year.  "Who 
can  wonder  that  Clara  Forman  was  proud  of  his  attentions, 
and  looked  eagerly  forward  to  the  time  when  she  should 
be  mistress  of  his  elegant  establishment  ? 

Of  course  her  heart  had  some  influence.  Indeed,  it  is 
but  justice  to  her  to  say  that  she  had  regarded  Poun- 
dexter with  fav^r  for  a  long  time  ;  but  he  was  so  very  far 
out  of  reach  t  As  she  had  not  "vowed,  the  grapes  were 
sour,**  she  was  ready  to  grasp  the  coveted  prize,  and  she 
was  also  determined  to  hold  it  securely. 

Poundexter  was  very  prompt  When  he  once  decided 
to  marry  he  gave  his  whole  attention  to  it,  jnat  as  he  would 


have  pushed  the  purchase  of  a  favorite  horse ;  and  so 
speedily  did  he  "  close  the  bargain,"  that  he  took  his  ao* 
quaintances  by  surprise. 

The  appointment  of  the  day  followed  as  speedily,  and 
Poundexter  was  deep  in  the  details  of  furniture,  and 
beds,  and  curtains,  and  the  thousand  and  one  things  ne- 
cessary to  refurnish  his  elegant  home.  ^ 

He  rather  liked  it  It  gave  him  an  exalted  opinion  of 
himself.  There  was  an  added  dignity  to  his  step,  and  to 
see  him  behind  that  "near  chestnut"  and  his  mate^  one 
surely  would  know  that  he  was  about  to  marry. 

And  he  congratulated  himself  on  his  escape  from  those 
terrible  visitations  that  had  made  his  life  perfectly  miaec^ 
able.  He  had  been  unmolested  since  he  had  decided  to 
marry — ^he  heartily  wished  he  had  decided  sooner — and 
he  had  no  more  fear  of  them,  and  no  more  need  of  them. 

The  day  arrived  at  last ;  or,  rather,  the  evening,  for  so 
it  had  been  arranged.  The  carriage  drove  up  to  the  door, 
and  Poundexter  hastened  to  enter  it  He  was  somewhat 
excited— happy  is  a  better  term — ^and  did  not  notice  tha 
muffled  flgure  that  held  the  door  while  he  stepped  into 
the  carriage.  But  when  this  same  figure  followed  himi 
and  took  a  seat  opposite,  he  began  to  wonder.  He  was  so 
happy  that  he  couldn't  be  cross,  and  he  asked,  very  pleas- 
antly : 

"My  dear  sir,  have  you  not  made  a  mistake  ?" 

The  stranger  made  no  reply,  but  instead  came  the  much- 
dreaded,  almost  forgotten  voice : 

"Poundexter,  this  night  you  fulfill  your  vow  !  A  guide 
is  given  you.  Follow  him,  and  all  will  be  well  Disobey, 
and  you  forfeit  your  life.     Bemember,  and  beware  1" 

Without  waiting  to  hear  more,  Poundexter  sprang  for 
the  door  ;  but  the  stranger  grasped  him,  and  forced  hmi 
back  upon  the  seat 

"  The  vow  must  be  fulfilled  1"  said  he  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  Poundexter  caught  the  gleam  of  sharp  steeL  He 
became  very  quiet,  leaning  back  in  his  seat  and*  wonder- 
ing what  would  come  next 

Carriages  passed  and  repassed ;  the  walks  were  thronged 
with  people,  and  ever  and  anon  he  detected  a  poUceman 
among  them.  But  he  dared  not  cry  out  The  stranger's 
hand  was  at  his  throat,  and  right  above  him  gleamed  the 
knife. 

He  saw  the  long  line  of  carriages  drawn  up  before  the 
residence  of  Clara  Forman ;  saw  the  brilliantly  lighted 
mansion,  and  heard  the  merry  laughter  and  the  joyous 
musia  But  still  the  carriage  drove  on.  Waiting  1  wait- 
ing I  How  long  would  Clara  Forman  wait  for  the  ex- 
pected one  ? 

On,  on,  on  I  and  at  last  they  drew  up  before  a  plain 
dwelling,  situated  in  the  very  outskirts  of  the  city.  Poun- 
dexter turned  pale,  and  his  whole  frame  was  in  a  tremox^ 
as  he  looked  out  at  the  house.    Bid  he  recognize  it  ? 

"  There,  Nicholas  Poundexter  1"  said  the  strange  guide^ 
pointing  at  the  one  lighted  window.     "  Go  V* 

Poundexter  alighted,  and  tottered  up  the  walk  to  fho 
house.  The  stranger  was  dose  at  his  side,  and  when  ihej 
reached  the  door  he  opened  it  and  commanded  Poun- 
dexter to  enter.  Then  he  led  him  up  the  narrow  stairs^ 
and  ushered  him  into  a  dimly-lighted  chamber,  following 
and  closing  the  door. 

Poundexter  took  in  the  whole  scene  at  a  glance.  Lying 
on  the  bed  was  a  young  woman,  with  bridal  robes  cover- 
ing her  perfect  form.  Her  beauty  outshone  even  Clam 
Forman's,  notwithstanding  the  weary  hand  of  suflering 
that  had  been  laid  upon  her.  She,  too,  was  waiting — had 
been  waiting — so  hng!  At  the  bedside  sat  father  and 
mother,  while  at  the  window  was  the  venerable  deigy* 
man  and  the  good  physician — all  waiting; 
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The;  row  wban  Poondeztar  and  his  abmnga  gnida  en- 
tered. The  jtmag  womvt  tnned  her  full,  dark  efee  upon 
Fonadexter  with  « irirtfiil  look,  that  ha  ooold  Dot  miB- 
mdantand.  Howmaaj  daf  8  and  montha  had  ahAmited 
for  this  honr  F  but  not  for  it  to  come  in  nioh  a  nuuiner. 
It  gave  hex  no  hsppineas  now ;  onlj  reliered  her  anzie^, 

Pcmndexter  ww)  perfeoilf  pMdre  in  the  hands  of  the 
atiangQ  guide.  He  stood  with  boired  head  j  oat  where  he 
had  stopped  when  he  eotered  the  room,  his  mind  boa; 
with  the  past,  and  now  and  then  a  thought  of  CSlara  For- 
min  and  the  gay  oompany  awaiting  him.  HewM  aroaied 
bj  a  BonadUkarash- 

ing  water.   Then  the 

room  became  filled 
with  that  stenge, 
daszling  ligh^  fol- 
lowing which  was  the 
niTsterioaa  voice : 

"3^  bridegroom 
ia  read;,  and  the 
bride  is  waiting." 

Then  there  was  a 
short  panse,  dnring 
whieh  no  one  spoke. 
Again  the  strange 
Toloe  was  heard  : 

"■IwillmakeToa 
my  wif  0^  Claia  Le- 
f  erer,  and  acknowl- 
edge 7on  bef  (»e  all 
men.  I  solemnlr 
promise  it — within 
the  year.'  HaaNioh- 
olas  Ponndexter  for- 
gotten his  own 
words?  Doe*  he  re- 
member tills  scJama 
vow  ?  This  night 
ends  tha  year.  This 
vow  nnist  be  fulfilled. 
Let  the  ceremony 
be  performed.  See, 
the  clock  marks  the 
tJTinft,  and  only  ten 
sb(«t  minutes  are 
lefL  Feaoe  be  with 
yon,  Ponndexter, 
and  happiness  attend 
yonr  Inide  throngfa 
all  the  years  that  are 

jQie  voloe  ceased, 
and  the  strange  guide 
led  Poundezter  to 
the  bedside  and 
placed  the  invalid's 
hand  within  his  own.  The  white-haired  clergyman  pro- 
ceeded with  the  dn^  assigned  to  him,  and  Nicholas 
Ponndexter  solemnly  responded. 

"What  Ood  hath  joined  to'~ether,  let  no  mnn  pnt 
asunder !" 

The  okick  tolled  the  midnight  hoar,  and  the  voioe  spoke 
for  the  last  time : 

"All  is  well  I    Adien,  adieu  I" 

For  a  brief  time  Ponndexter  was  left  aione  with  his 

,    bride.     What  was  said  by  those  two  persons — tha  betrayed 

and  the  betrayer — may  never  be  known ;  bnt  when  the 

parents  again  entered  the  room  they  knew,  by  the  joyfnl 

light  in  the  b«antilnl  eyes,  that  their  muoh-wiongod. 


bnt  now  righted,  daugbt»  had  at  last  found  hi^pine«. 
Wdl,  she  deserved  it 

'When,  a  few  monUis  later,  Ponndexter  lad  his  bride,  in 
Ae  fnll  flnsh  of  health  and  happiness,  to  his  Inxnrisat 
hom^  people  wondeisd  not  that  ho  had  oaat  aaid«  the 
■mOea  of  Clara  Forman  for  the  love  of  tins  peerless  beantr. 
They  never  knew  the  enffaring  ah^  had  endnred  for  In 
sake,  nor  the  hand  that  led  him  back  to  his  all^ianea. 

Olarn  Forman  felt  the  loss,  but  there  was  love  enough 
in  her  heart  to  make  her  maroif  ol  toward  the  man  who 
had  mined  bar  hai^inea  and  so  forely  wonnded  her 
pride.  With  a  ftv- 
giving  spirit,  that 
deserved  a  better  re- 
tnin,  ahe  said : 

"  I  hope  ha  will 
be  happy." 

Jtfay  we  not  all 
hope  that  her  sorrow 
may  grow  lighter  as 
the  yean  go  by,  and 
.  (hat  she  majr  at  hut 
find  perfect  hq^- 
nesaf 

l%ns  waa  Fonn- 
dezter  marned ;  tbna 
was  the  vov  ful- 
filled; and  thm 
ended    tha    nunion 

of  Signor  ,  one 

of  tiie  most  aoBomp- 
Usbed  ventriloqnkta 
of 


THB  LEHieH 
VAILBT. 
Om  of  the  moil 
Bwitaorland-lika  parts 
of  America,  easy  ct 
Koem,  too,  from  our 
great  cnties  of  Hew 
York  and  Philadel- 
phia, is  the  Valley  of 
the  Lebtg^  Item 
Faston,  if  yon  lake 
the  Ooitral  Bailroad, 
yonr  route  foUowa  np 
the  Valley  of  tha  Le- 
high, hngging  the 
left  bank  of  the 
liver  all  the  way.  Op- 

poedte,  and  similarly 

crowding  and  winding 
along  the  river,  often 
in  full  view,  is  the  Iiehigh  Valley  Bailroad,  which,  with 
tha  Centnl  of  New  Jersey,  divides  the  entire  business 
of  tha  great  flbhigh  coal-prodncing  regim.  We  pass 
through  the  active  and  bnatling  cit'oe  of  Allentown  and  ' 
Cataaanqna ;  tha  qnainf  town  of  Bethlehem,  which  stUI 
retains  many  of  its  Moravian  characteristics  ;  by  the  gre«t 
iron  fonndriee  of  Hokendauqua,  where  the  deeoendanta  of 
tha  first  manotaotnrer  in  America  of  iron  from  anthracite 
coal  still  oondnot  an  enormous  bnsiness ;  through  a  nam- 
her  of  smaller  towns,  all  interested  in  some  form  or  other 
of  iron  muiafaotare  ;  Faokerton,  with  its  extensive  yards 
for  the  making-np  of  the  long  ooal-traina  which  are 
almost  constantly  in  sight ;  and  a  little  laan  than  four 


TBE  LEHIOB   VALLEY. 
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honrs  from  New  York,  are  landed  at  Mauch  Ghunk, 
almofit  on  tbe  steps  of  the  Mansion  House. 

Back  of  the  house,  at  an  angle  of  sixty  degrees,  rises 
Mauch  Ghunk  Mountain,  crowding  its  base  under  the 
very  foundations  of  the  hotel*  and  thrusting  the  limbs  of 
its  overhanging  trees  almost  into  the  second  and  third« 
•  story  windows.  Mauch  Chunk,(Indian  for  Bear  Mount- 
ain) ought  to  be  a  paradise  for  the  operator  in  real  estate 
— ^there's  so  very  littld  of  the  article.  In  front  of  the  Man-  * 
don  House  is  a  nbrrow  street,  the  only  one  in  the  town  ; 
in  front  of  the  street,  the  tracks  of  the  Central  Bailroad ; 
in  front  of  the  tracks,  the  Lehigh  Birer ;  in  front  of  the 
river,  the  Lehigh  Gaml ;  in  froat  of  the  canal,  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Bailroad ;  and  in  front  of  the  railroad,  the  bold 
and  precipitous  side  of-Bear  Mountain,  with  its  base  cut 
off  sharply,  injorder  to  permit  the  existence  of  the  rail* 
road.  All  these  are  laid  in  together,  *' spoon-fashion," 
between  Mauch  Ohunk  and  Bear  Mountain ;  and  what 
with  two  railroads,  river  and  canal,  small  room  i^  left  for 
comer  lots,  avenues,  boulevards  and  real-estatd  specula- 
tors. 

The  **  Switch-back,'*  the  ostensible  object  of  every  ex- 
cursion to  MauQh  Chunk,  is  an  exceedingly  simple  and 
highly  interesting  aflBGur.  Built  for  the  transportation  of 
coal  from  the  Summit  Hill  mines  to  the  railways  and 
canal  at  the  Lehigh,  it  was  superseded  for  that  purpose 
five  years  since  by  the  Nesquehoning  tunnel,  and  is  now 
used  only  for  pleasure  and  excursion  travel  Its  tracks, 
of  a  guage  one  foot  narrower  than  the  ordinary  railway, 
describe  a  gigantic  H  tgaiiiflt  the  mountain  side,  and  over 
them  the  cars  are  run  with  gravity  as  the  sole  motive 
power. 

Arrived  at  the  terminus  of  the  road,  at  the  foot  of  one 
of  the  arms  of  the  x,  you  see  the. Mount  Pisgah  Flane^ 
2,800  feet  straight  away  up  the  f&oe  of  the  mountain 
before  you,  rising  600  feet  to  the  opposite  terminus  of 
the  other  arm  of  the  letter.  The  car,  which^udds  perhaps 
thir^  persons,  is  rapidly  drawn  up  by  a  stationary  en- 
gine^  and  once  at  the  summit,  the  view  is  charming  and 
picturesque.  The  valley,  with  its  restleM  rushing  river 
and  equally  restless  trains,  the  sluggish  canal  and  lasy 
boats,  the  towns  of  Mauch  Chunk  and  East  Mauch 
Ghunk,  are  spread  out  as  a  map,  whfle  all  around  and 
near  i^  hand  on  every  side  rise  densely  wooded  mount- 
ains. The  sides  of  Mount  Pisgah  are  precipitous,  and 
the  view  sweeps  closely  around  its  basa  Hie  whole  field 
of  vision,  limited  and  sharply  defined,  gives  one  **a  bird's- 
eye  view  **  of  this  charming  valley. 

From  the  summit  of  Mount  Pisgah  the  distinctive  tea- 
tnre  of  the  Switch-back  Bailroad  is  put  in  operation.  A 
brakeman  stations  himself  at  the  front  of  the  oar,  and, 
without  ado,  delay,  or  effort  of  any  kind,  the  car  rolls 
swiftly  down  the  declivity  of  six  miles,  diagonally,  so  to 
speak,  along  the  side  of  the  mountain,  where  the  foot  of 
another  straight  ascent^" plane  "it  is  called  here—is 
reached.  This  is  Mount  Jefferson,  and  we  are  hoisted 
to  the  top  as  at  Mount  Pisgah,  by  a  stationary  engine,  and 
landed  in  the  heart  of  the  little  mining  village  of  Summit 
HilL  From  this  point  we  return  to  the  foot  of  Mount 
Pisgah  by  gravity,  the  round  trip  of  eighteen  miles  occu- 
pying, with  stops  for  sight-seeing  on  the  way,  about  an 
hour  and  a  half.  The  grade  of  the  gravity  road  is  not 
heavy,  ranging  from  forly  to  sixty  feet  to  the  mile,  and 
the  trip  is  attended  by  no  danger  whatever. 

Two  miles  up  the  Lehigh  from  Mauch  Ohunk  is  the 
Glen  Onoko,  within  two  or  three  years  opened  to  the 
puWio,  and  improved  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  Bailroad 
Company.  To  describe  in  detail  Glen  Onoko  would  be 
impossible    Of  its  general  characteristics  it  may  be  said  ' 


that  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  attractive  spob 
that  can  be  imagined ;  that  it  is  a  long  and  oonstantlj 
varying  succession  of  waterfSaOs^  rocky  cascades^  moB»- 
covered  rocks,  green,  gleaming  f oliage^  swaying  bough 
and  brilliant  flowers  ;  it  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter  long;  is- 
ceading  in  that  distance  900  feet,  and  it  sustaiziB  all  daia 
which  its  most  ardent  admirsra  make  for  it. 

Onoko  Falls,  the  principal  in  the  glen,  are  seventy-fin 
feet  high,  and  almost  perfect  in  their  beauty,  equaling  the 
far-famed  Minnehaha,  with  the  aceeasion  of  mach  mon 
effective  and  sympathetic  surroundings. 

The  water  of  the  glen  is  from  two  large  sprinffi  i 
abort  distance  above  its  head,  and  the  supply  is  constat 
and  bountifuL  Near  the  head  of  the  ffian  is  plainly  vis- 
Ue  the  trafl  along  which  General  Sullivan,  a  oentury  ago. 
marched  his  little  army  in  punuit  of  the  Tniiim^tMi^  dzsg- 
ging  over  the  almost  impassable  hieights  seven  pieces  oi 
field  artiUery. 

From  the  upper  entrance  of  the  glen,  a  walk  of  half  t 
mile  brings  the  vidtor  to  "  Packer's  Point,"  where  a  look- 
out observatory  has  been  erected,  from  whid^  view- 
similar  in  some  respects^  superior  in  othen^  to  that  from 
Mount  Pisgah-HS  obtained.  Sixty-five  ttiiles  away,  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  southiMl^  Sdhooley's  Mountain,  in 
Jersey,  is  seen  through  the  Ztiiigh  Gap  ;  over  opposite  is 
the  broad  Pooono,  and  near  at  himd,  nestling  by  the  beak 
of  the  Lehigh,  are  the  two  houses,  on  the  old  WHkes- 
bane  road  from  Mauch  Chunk,  which  'xnark  the  qwt 
where  the  first  shipment  of  anthracite  coal  wma  BUld^ 
bound  for  Philadelphia  and  a  market 


THE   SKELETON   OF   HOLAR    CHURCH— AN 

ICELANDIC  LEGEND. 

Oncii^  en  a  Tdnter  evening,  it  happened  diat  J6n  An- 
son, Bishop  of  H6]ar,  wanted  a  book  which  he  had  left 
lying  on  the  altar  of  the  church,  so  he  called  his  house- 
h&ld  folk  together,  and  aaked  which  of  them  woold  do 
him  the  favor  of  fetching  the  book  to  him.  Tliej  all 
ahuddered  at  the  idea,  and  all  drew  back,  except  one  maid- 
servant, who  declared  hecaelf  quite  wiUing  to  go^  and  not 
in  the  least  afraid. 

Now,  the  bishopb  having  enemies— as  who  has  not  9^ 
had  made  a  tunnel  from  Us  own  houssb  which  was  oalled 
the  palace,  underground  to  the  church,  with  a  view  to 
being  able,  if  need  should  ever  be,  to  take  sanetuaiy  at  a 
moment's  notice^  and  unobserved. 

Through  this  tunnel  the  maid  went,  having  proomcd 
the  keys  of  the  ohuroh ;  but  when  she  had  taken  the  book 
from  the  altar  she  determined  n  ot  to  go  back  throogh  the 
tunnel,  which  she  had  found  dismal  and  ghostly,  but^ 
rather,  round  the  other  way.  So  she  walked  down  the 
church  with  the  keys  to  the  outer  door,  and  looking  to- 
ward the  benches  whero  the  women  wero  wont  to  sit,  she 
saw  thero  a  human  skeleton  with  long  yellow  hair  I 
Amazed  at  this,  but  in  no  way  frightened,  she  went  np  to 
the  flguro  and  said  : 

"Who  are  you?" 

Upon  which  the  skeleton  said : 

"I  am  a  woman,  and  have  long  been  dead.  But  my 
mother  cursed  me  so  that  I  cannot  corrupt  and  return  to 
the  dust  whence  I  sprang.  Now,  therefore,  my  good  girl, 
I  entreat  you  to  release  me  from  this  ban,  if  it  lies  in  your 
power." 

*'6ut,*'  answered  the  girl,  **it  does  no<  lie  in  my  power, 
as  far  as  I  now  know.    Tell  me  how  I  can  help  you." 

Then  the  skeleton  replied : 

*<  You  must  ask  my  mother  to  forgive  me  my  faulta^ 


A    MURDER    DISGOVBRED   BY   TOUGHING    TME  DEAD 


and  to  annat  her  onne  ;  iat  ahe  may  Teiy  likel;  do  for 
the  liriDg  what  aliA  refuses  to  do  foi  the  dead.  It  is  a 
rare  ttun^  indeed,  for  the  living  to  ask  faTOts  of  the 
dead." 

"  Wbwe  is  70Tir  mother,  then  ?"  asked  the  maiden. 
"Oh,"  laid  the  other,  "she  is  here,  there  and  every- 
where.     Now,  for  esample,  she  u  yonder  in  the  ohoii." 

Then  the  maiden  went  thioogh  the  door  into  the  ohoir, 
and  saw  nttinj  there,  on  one  of  the  benches,  a  wondroas 
aglj  old  woman  in  a  red  hat,  to  whom  she  addressed  her- 
self,  asking  her  to  be  good  enongh  to  forgive  her  dangh- 
ter  and  remove  from  her  the  onrse.  After  pausing  awhile, 
plainly  nnwilUng,  the  old  hi%  answered : 

"  Well,  it  is  not  often  that  yon  living  people  ask  favors 
of  me,  BO  for  onoe  I  will  say  to  yon  Tea  I" 

Having  thanked  her  for  her  goodaws,  the  maiden  went 
back  toward  th«  enter  door,  bnt  when  she  oame  to  the 
plaoe  where  she  had  seen  the  skeleton,  fonnd  there  only 
a  heap  of  diut.  So  she  went  on  toward  the  door,  and  as 
abe  opened  it  ahe  heard  a  voice  from  the  innir  part  o(  the 
(dinroh,  which  cried  after  hei : 

"  Look  at  my  red  eyes,  how  red  they  are  I" 
And  withont  looking  ronnd  she  answered : 
"  Look  at  my  blaok  back,  how  bl^k  it  is  1" 
As  soon  as  ahe  had  shut  the  door  behind  her  she  fonnd 
that  the  churchyard  seemed  to  swarm  with  people,  who 
were  shooting  and  screaming  direfolly,  and  who  made  u 
if  they  wonld  stop  her.     Bat  she,  summoning  ap  ooorage, 
rushed  throngh  the  middle  of  them,  withont  looking 
either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  and  resohed  fba  homo- 
bnllding  in  safety. 
As  she  delivered  the  book  to  the  bishop  she  said : 

"  Bo  load  wem  the  voioM  of  the  soblla  band, 
That  flva  Mhoea  lor  eooh  were  fatuid 

In  ttie  moontalii-reak,  though  tar  they  stand 
From  Eblar  bnr;tiig-giound." 


HQfr  SPECTACLES  ARE  HADE. 
Thk  white  lens  in  nse  in  the  ordinary  spectacle  of  oom- 
meroe  is  made  of  the  eommon  window-pane  glass  rolled 
in  sheets — sometimea  It  is  made  into  balls.  From  these 
ore  ont  pieces  <A  ftbont  one  and  a  quarter  to  one  and  a 
half  inches  in  size ;  they  are  then  taken  into  the  grinding- 
room  and  eaoh  pieoe  cemented  separately  upon  what  is 
called  a  lap,  of  a  semicircular  shape.  These  are  made  ' 
fit  into  a  coTTMponding  curva  or  sanoer,  into  which  fine 
emery  powder  is  introduced,  and  subjected-  to  a  swift 
rotary  motion.  The  gradual  curve  in  the  lap  giree  to  the 
glass  as  it  is  ground  a  corresponding  shape,  outil  the  de- 
sired centre  is  reached.  The  lap  is  then  taken  and  sub- 
jected to  warmth,  which  melts  the  cement  sufficiently  to 
permit  the  glass  being  removed  and  tamed  spon  the  op- 
posite side,  when  the  same  process  is  reaowed.  This  be- 
ing completed,  the  lensee  are  again  detached  from  Uie 
Up  and  token  to  another  department,  where  th^  are 
ihaped  to  fit  Uie  frames.  This  is  accomplished  by  a  ma- 
<jhiae  of  extreme  dalioacy.  Eaoh  piece  of  glass  is  put 
separately  upon  a  rest,  when  a  diamond  is  brought  to 
bear  npon  it,  moving  in  the  form  of  an  oval,  th  us  cuf 
the  deinred  size ;  but  the  edges,  of  course,  are  rough  and 
sharp,  and  most  be  beveled.  For  this  purpose  they  are 
turned  over  to  another  set  of  hands,  moelly  girls,  who 
have  charge  of  the  grindstones,  which  are  about  sixinches 
in  thicknees.  Each  operator  is  provided  with  a  gauge 
the  glass  is  taken  between  the  forefinger  and  the  thumb, 
and  held  sufficiently  eidewise  to  produoe  the  desired 
bevel ;  when  this  is  attained  it  is  again  tamed  and  the 


other  aide  of  the  bevel  oompl 
it  is  constantly  gauged  in  o 
frame  will  dose  npon  it  vithon 
wonld  break  the  lens. .. 
The  next  process  to  which  t 
'  "focusing,"  and  requires  < 
having  this  department  to  atb 
room  alone  ;  across  the  entrani 
is  only  drawn  aside  suffloiai 
amount  of  light  from  a  wind 
one  of  the  top  ponee  of  whld 
cardboard  with  a  small  hole 
ing  the  bull's-eye  of  a  target, 
light  shine  upon  the  lens  in  tl 
are  reflected  throngh  it  to  a  di 
is  then  moved  baok  and  forth 
the  proper  focus  is  attained. 
treme  end  pi  the  measure  is  a 
placed  at  that,  bnt  does  not  f< 
along,  inch  by  inch,  until,  perl 
six  inches.  At  this  the  prop< 
is  attained,  and  it  is  then  nnm 
operation  is  of  course  neoeosnr] 
connte  for  the  rinmbeia  whi 
glasses  of  any  kind  when  pure 


How  WK&BT  have  tl 

As  at  aaoh  my  pooi 

That  his  loved  Bta[ 

While  I  wait  he 

I  obld  the  rustling 

I  boshed  the  oooln 

I  waited  lor  my  001 

Ja  anxious  teai 

Hark  I  wh^  Ja  that 

Beaohes  my  ear  7. 

He  treads  the  path 

My  love  Is  hon 

The  peril  that  aroi 

Tho  danger  that  at 

The  viper  to*  that ' 

Kow  disappear. 


A  HUBDER  DISCOTERE 
DEAD  ] 

Thb  following  account  of  ai 
der,  in  Hertfordshire,  was  foi 
thai  eminent  lawyer,  Bir  John 
Commissioners  of  theOreat  8« 

"  The  case,"  relates  Sir  Job 
a  case,  that  happened  in  t 
thought  good  to  report  here, 
fourth  year  of  King  Charlee  L 
not  be  lost  by  the  miscarriage 
I  wrote  the  evidence  which  w( 
o^Kxa  did  hear,  and  I  wrote  j 
was  deposed  at  the  bar  of  the 

"Johan  Korkett,  wife  of  i 
dered,  the  question  was,  hon 
The  coroner's  inquest,  on  vie' 
tions  of  Mary  Norkett,  Johi 
wife,  inclined  to  find  Johan 
informed  the  coroner  and  jni 
JQ  her  bed,  the  knife  sticking 
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cat ;  that  the  nig^t  before  alie  vent  to  bed  with  her  chOd, 
tho  plaintiff  in  this  appeal  (hv  hnabuid  being  nbeemt), 
and  that  no  other  penon,  Rftei  anoh  time  aa  ahe  waa  gone 
to  bed,  come  into  her  hooae,  the  examinaata  Ijing  in  the 
enter  room,  and  tbej  moat  needa  hare  aeen  or  known  if 
anj  atnnger  had  oome  ia ;  whereupon  the  jar;  gave  np  to 
the  conmertlieiiTerdiat,  that  ahewaa/aibf^w.  Bat  after- 
ward, npOQ  mmoT  among  the  neighborhood,  and  their  ob- 
aorranoe  of  diren  dreanutanoe^  wbidh  numieoted  tkat 


Mouiir  riHAH  n-Aira. 

ahe  did  not,  nor,  according  to  these  dronmatanoea,  ooal3 
ever  possibly  murder  herself,  wherenpon  the  jnry,  whose 
verdict  was  not  yet  drawn  into  form  bj  the  coroner,  de- 
ured  the  coroner  that  the  body,  which  was  bnried,  mi^t 
be  taken  out  of  tlie  grave,  which  the  ooroner  assented  to ; 
BJid  thirty  days  after  her  |death  she  was  token  np  in  the 
presence  of  the  jury  and  a  great  number  of  peoi4e, 
wherenpon  the  jury  changed  their  verdioL  The  penmks 
being  afterword  tried  at  Hertford  aasisee,  were  aoqoitted. 
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but  to  mnoh  agkinet  the  evidfliioa  tbsit  Judge  Herre;  left 
Ml  hia  opinion,  that  better  an  appeal  (or  action  hj  tlia 
heir  against  the  mntderar  for  hia  life,  a  prooeedin^  now 
abolished]  were  brongbt  than  so  fool  a  morder  eicape 
nnpnnisbed ;  and  in  Setter  tenn,  ith  Oharlea  I.,  the^ 
were  tried  on  the  appeal,  which  was  bronght  hj  the  yonng 
child  against  hia  (ether,  grandmother,  and  aont,  and  her 
bosbund,  Okerman;  and  beoanaa  the  eTidance  waa  so 
■tnmge,  I  took  exact  and  particnlar  notice,  and  it  was  as 

"  Atter  the  matters  abora  related,  an  aaoient  and  grave 
person,  miniater  to  the  pariah  where  the  mnrder  was  com- 
mitted (being  sworn  to  giTe  eridance  according  to  cna- 
tom},  deposed,  'That  the  body  being  taken  oat  ot  the 
grave  thirty  days  attar  the  party's  death,  and  lying  on  the 
graas,  and  the  foor  defendants  present,  thej  were  reqnired 
each  of  them 
to  toneh  the 
dead  body. 
Okerman's 
wife  fell  npon 
her  knees, 
and  prayed 
Ood  to  ahow 
tokens  of  her 
innocence,  or 
to  some  sach 
purpose— her 
very  worda  I 
have  forgot 
The  appellees 
did  tonoh  the 
dead  body, 
whereupon 
tiie  brow  of 
the  dead, 
whioh  waa 
before  a  livid 
and  carrion 
color  (that  was 
the  verbal  eX' 
ptmaaa  Ai 
ttrmiHit  Of  the 
witne«),  be- 
gan to  have  a 
dew  or  gentle  ■ 
sweat  ariae 
npon  It,  which 
jnoteased  by 
degrees  till 
the  aweat  ran 
down  in  drop! 

npon  the  face,  the  brow  tnmed  and  changed  to  a  lively 
and  fresh  ocdor,  and  the  dead  opened  one  of  her  syea 
and  shnt  it  again,  and  this  opening  the  eye  waa  done 
three  several  times.  She  likewise  thmst  out  the  ring  or 
marriage  Soger  three  several  timea,  and  pnlled  It  in 
again,  utd  the  finger  dropped  blood  on  the  grass.' 

"  Sir  Nicholas  Hyde,  Chief  Magistrate,  seemod  to  donbt 
the  evidence,  and  asked  the  witness  : 

*'  ■  Who  saw  this  besides  yon  ?' 

"Witnta:  'loannotswearwhatotheMsaw;  bnt,mT 
lord,'  aaid  he,  '  I  believe  the  whole  company  nw  it ;  and 
if  it  had  been  thought  a  doubt,  proof  would  have  been 
made  of  it,  and  many  would  have  attested  with  me.' 

"Then  the  witneo,  observing  some  admiration  in  the 
noditors,  spake  further : 

" '  My  lord,  I  am  minister  of  the  parish,  and  have 
known  all  of  the  parties,  bat  aerer  have  had  any  occasion 
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of  displeasure  against  any  of  them,  nor  had  to  do  with 
tbem,  nor  they  with  me.  But  as  I  was  minister,  the 
thing  was  wondarfol  to  me.  I  have  no  interest  in  the 
matter,  but  as  called  upon  to  testify  the  truth,  and  that  I 
have  done.' 

"  This  witness  was  a  reverend  person  ;  as  I  guessed, 
was  about  seventy  years  of  age.  His  festimonT  was  deliv- 
ered gravely  and  temperately,  but  to  the  great  admiration 
of  the  auditory  ;  whereupon,  applying  himself  to  the 
chief -justice,  he  said  : 

" '  My  lord,  my  brother  here  present  ia  minister  of  the 
pariah  adjacent,  and,  I  am  assoreil,  saw  all  done  that  I 
have  offirmad.' 

"Therefore,  that  person  waa  sworn  to  give  evidence, 
and  deposed  to  in  every  point,  viz. :  the  sweating  of  the 
brow,  changing  ot  its  oolor,  opening  of  the  eye,  and  the 
thrice  motion 
of  the  finger, 
and  drawing 
it  in  again — 
only  the  fint 
witness  added 
that  he  him- 
self dipped 
hii  finger  in 
tbo  blood 
whioh  oama 
from  the  dead 
body,  to  ex- 
amine it,  and 
he  swore  he 
believed  it 
was  blood. 
"I  confer- 
red afterward 
with  Sir  Ed- 
ward Powell. 
b«iriBter>at- 
law,  and 
others,  who 
an  ooBcurrad 
in  the  obsar* 
vation;  and 
for  myself,  if 
I  ware  npon 
oath,  I  can 
deposa  that 
these  deposi- 
tions, especi- 
ally the    first 

r.-.B  r«.  m.  "^^^"^ 

ported  tnil J. 

"The  other  evidence  was  given  against  the  prisoncta, 
—viz. :  the  grandmother  of  the  plaintiff,  and  ogainsl  Oker- 
man and  hia  wile— that  they  oonfeeaed  they  lay  in  tha 
next  room  to  the  dead  ponwn  that  night,  and  that  none 
came  into  the  house  till  they  found  her  dead  the  next 
morning.  Therefore,  if  she  did  not  murder  hetsdf,  they 
mnst  be  U»  murderera.  To  that  end  further  proof  waa 
made  : 

"  Hrstfv-— That  she  lay  in  a  composed  manner  in  bed, 
the  bed-ciotiiee  nothing  at  all  disturbed,  and  her  child  by 
her  in  bed. 

"  Sowid/y.— Her  throat  cut  from  ear  to  ear,  and  her 
neck  broken  ;  and  it  she  firrt  oat  her  throaty  she  could  not 
break  her  neck  in  the  bed,  nor  omfrn. 

"  Thirtttt/. — ^There  was  no  blood  in  the  bed,  saving 
there  was  a  tincture  of  blood  on  the  bolster,  whoro  her 
head  lay,  bnt  no  substanoe  ot  blood  at  alL 
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" Fourthly.— From  the  bed^s  head  there  was  a  stream  of 
blood  on  the  floor,  which  ran  along  till  it  ponded  in  the 
bendings  on  the  floor  to  a  very  great  qnantitj  ;  and  there 
was  also  another  stream  of  blood  at  the  bed's  fooi»  whioh 
ponded  also  on  the  floor  to  a  very  great  qoantity ;  bnt  no 
oontinnanoe  or  commnnioation  of  either  of  these  two 
plaoes  from  one  to  the  other,  neither  npon  the  bed— so 
that  she  bled  in  two  plaoes  seyerall J.  And  it  was  deposed, 
tnming  np  the  mats  of  the  bed,  there  were  dots  of  oon- 
gealed  blood  in  the  straw  of  the  mats  nndemeath. 
N  «  Jfyi^y, — ^The  Uoodj  knife  was  fonnd  in  the  morning 
sticking  in  flie  floor,  a  good  distance  from  the  bed,  bat  the 
point  of  the  knife»  as  it  stnok,  was  to  Hie  bed,  and  the 
haft  from  the  bed. 

*' jKubCA^.— There  was  a  print  of  a  thumb  and  fore- 
finger of  a  left  hand. 

"  Bir  Nicholas  Hyde,  dhief-jostioe,  said  to  the  witness  : 

"  *  How  can  yon  know  the  print  of  a  left  hand  from  the 
print  of  a  right  hand  in  sooh  a  case  ?' 

"  Witness :  *It  is  hard  to  describe ;  bnt  if  it  pleases 
that  honorable  jnflge  to  put  his  left  hand  npon  yonr  left 
hand,  yon  cannot  possibly  pat  yoor  right  hand  in  the 
same  postore.' 

**  Which  being  done,  and  appearing  so,  tiie  defendants 
had  time  to  make  theif  defense,  bat  gaye  no  evidence  to 
any  porpoee.  The  jary,  departing  from  the  bar,  and  re- 
taming,  aoqnitted  Okerman,  and  found  the  other  three 
gnilfy,  who  being  severally  demanded  what  they  could 
say  why  judgment  shoold  not  be  pronounced,  said  no 
more  than,  *I  did  not  do  it  I  I  did  not  do  it  I' 

''Judgment  was  given,  and  the  grandmother  and  the 
husband  executed,  but  the  aunt  had  the  privilege  to  be 
spared  execution,  being  with  child. 

"  I  inquired  if  they  confessed  anything  at  their  execu- 
tion, but  they  did  not,  asl  am  told.*' 


BUTTER  ABD  CHMSB  OF  THE  AKCIENTS. 

« 

Fbom  the  fket  that  ancient  writers  of  tiie  Hebrew  and 
Greek  schools  do  not  mention  butter  or  cream,  some  hftve 
concluded  that  neither  was  known  mr  used,  up  to  nearly 
thedoseof  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era;  bat  this 
must  be  a  mistiakis  for  no  doubt  one  of  the  oils  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament  was  of  a  butyraoeous  description. 
The  mUk  of  herds  and  of  goats  is  spoken  of,  consequently 
there  must  have  been  cream,  and  butter  also»  produced  by 
the  conveyance  of  milk  in  skins  on  camelbac^  as  it  is  fre- 
quently CBxried  in  what  is  called  the  Holy  Land  to-day. 

The  dimate,  in  patriardial  times,  as  at  present^  would 
not  allow  batter  to  remain  long  in  a  solid  state ;  and  hence 
its  mention  as  oiL  This  is^  however,  speculative,  though 
more  than  probable. 

Pliny  BpeeikB  of  "cow-cheese,**  whidi  he  calls  butyrum ; 
and  the  nomad  Arabs  made  what  they  called  ''kymac,'* 
which  is  a  thickened  preparation  of  cream,  almost  like 
butter.  It  is  made  by  shaking  cream  of  goats*  milk  in  a 
calabash.  The  native  East  Indians  malie  butter  from  buf- 
faloes* mUk,  which  they  call  *'  ghee,**  whioh  is  simply 
batter  of  a  thick,  oily  consiBtency. 

Homer  and  Virgil  both  mention  cheese,  the  former  that 
could  be  out  by  a  knife— Hercamede  being  described  in 
the  Iliad  as  having  shred  and  scraped  goats*  cheese 
into  a  posset  he  prepared  for  the  wounded  Maohaon. 
Virgil  leaves  dieese  with  no  greater  consiatency  than  curd, 
which  the  Scythians  used  to  mix  with  mare's  blood  and 
feast  upon. 

Long  before  the  Christian  era,  the  buttery  extract  from 
milk  was  used  by  the  barbarous  nations  and  by  the  Bo- 


mans  as  an  ointments  with  which  th^  anofaited  children 
when  teething,  and  implied  to  their  skins  to  defend  them 
from  the  sun.  This  was  butyrom,  ghee,  or  mdted  batter  ; 
and,  if  it  looked  then  no  more  tampting  than  when  pre> 
sented  forty  years  ago^  nnder  an  Arab  tent  at  the  seoond 
cataract  on  tiie  Nile^  it  must  hftve  been  then,  as  noW|  a 
very  repulsive  appearing  article  of  food,  with  almost  oflbns- 
ive  smeli  of  randdi^. 


THE  EYE  AND  ITS  USE. 

By  Wai.iAM  AcREOvn,  F.  L  C 


It  is  easy  to  woik  with  an  instrument  without  knowing 
anytldng  at  all  about  its  oonstmotion.  Thousands  of  tour- 
ists yearly  point  their  **  glasMs  **  to  mountain  and  mere 
without  having  the  least  idea  in  what  manner  these  wonder- 
ful instruments  bring  that  iHiich  is  afar  ofToomparativdy 
xtear  to  them ;  and  how  many  millions  are  there  who  use 
their  eyes  every  waking  hour  of  their  lives  without  know- 
ing about  the  build  of  these  wonderful  organs  I  Yet»  if 
one  sets  aboot  it  properly,  it  is  very  may  to  learn  quite 
enou^  to  understand  how  the  ^e  is  built  up,  how  its 
parts  work  harmoniously  iogether,  and  how  we  have  ac- 
quired our  ideas  of  form,  size^  distance,  etc. 

If  desirous  of  Jtoowing  all  about  the  telescope,  our  first 
work  would  be  to  take  it  to  pieces,  and  then  we  should 
try  and  ascertain,  as  well  as  we  could,  the  use  of  each 
part,  arriving  fljially  at  a  conception  of  tiie  working  cl  the 
whole  instrument.  We  must  prooeed  similarly  in  the 
caseof  theeye.  -Let  us,  then,  dismember  an  eye,  and  by 
a  series  of  intelligent  observationa,  experiments  and  com- 
parisons we  may  ai^ive  at  all  we  at  present  want  to  know 
— ^the  structure  and  use  of  it  Fortunatdy  lor  our  pur- 
pose, the  eye  of  a  sheep  or  cow  will  do  quite  wdL  If  you 
send  to  th6  butcher  for  two  eyes  he  will  probably,  as  in 
mycascb  send  yon  half-a-dozen.  With  these  make  the 
following  investigation : 

Take  one  and  cut  off  the  musde  whidi  has  been  left  ad- 
hering to  the  sida  Now  note  that  the  eyeball  is  nesrly 
spherical,  and  has  a  white  cord  projecting  from  the  back. 
This  cord  proceeds  into  the  interior  of  the  eye,  and  before 
it  was  severed  connected  the  eye  with  the  brain.  With- 
out cutting  up  the  eye,  we  can  ascertain  little  more  now 
than  we  do  by  an  inspection  of  our  own  eyes  in  the  look- 
ing-glass. We  observe  a  transparenti  circular  front* 
which  bulges  out  dightly ;  this  is  the  cornea,  and  ii 
merges  into  the  **  white  of  the  eye  **  or  seleroHe  eoat^  which 
seems  to  form  the  rest  of  the  ^ebaU.  Under  the  trans- 
parent cornea  one  sees  a  colored  ring,  the  iris,  and  the 
opening  in  the  middle  of  this  is  termed  the  pupiL  We 
may  turn  now  to  make  a  cursory  examination  of  its  inte- 
rior. 

With  a  pretty  diarp  raaor  cautiously  zoake  a  cross  in- 
cision into  the  cornea  of  the  cow*s  ^e^  As  soon  as  the 
thick  cornea  has  been  cut  through  a  watery-looking  fluid 
issues,  whidi  is  termed  the  aqueous  htanor.  When  the 
incision  has  been  made  large  enough  gently  press  the  eye- 
ball, and  there  will  be  squeezed  out  a  most  important 
organ,  the  crystalline  lens^  troly  crystalline,  for  it  is  ice-like 
in  its  transparency  and  purity.  It  is  not  always  thus,  for 
on  the  approach  of  old  age  it  becomes  tinged  with  yellow, 
and  has  then  a  peculiar  effect  on  the  color  sense,  not  of 
much  consequence  save  in  the  case  of  an  artist  To  one 
troabled  with  this  defect^  the  strong  blues  presented  by 
nature  in  daylight  appear  bluer  than  they  are,  and  the 
treed;  blues  of  his  pigments  much  weaker  than  they  are. 
But  in  following  his  art  the  painter  has  to  copy  nature's 
bright  blues,  with  the  weak  blaes  he  has  before  him  in 
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hia  pigments,  and  ooiueqiienU;  pnta  too  mach  of  the 
latter  on  to  hia  oanna  in  his  endeavor  to  lepteoent  natnn 
tftithfnllf .  This  was  Mnlreod^'s  condition  in  hia  old  dajs, 
Kod  Leibraioh  points  ont  tliat  his  Inter  pictniva  are  too 
ocAA,  and  only  look  of  s  natnial  tint  when  we  ol»erve 
them  throngb  7«Uow  gloaai 

After  oboerring  wall  the  fcwm  of  the  lens,  how  that  it 
is  more  oonvex  on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  pnt  it 
ABide  for  fiitore  expsnmental  tub.  One  of  the  ind- 
sions  that  havd  been  made  in  the  coraeB  maj  now  be  en* 
luged,  so  that  the  solerotio  ooat  is  ont  throngh  and  the 
eyeball  nearly  taiseotad.  The  remainder  of  the  eyeball 
will  be  found  to  eontein  a  perteotlj  oolorleea  and  jelly- 
like  sabatanoBi  the  vUrtout  humor.  Thiongh  this  tnuts- 
parent  hnmor  the  oolor  of  the  internal  coatiog  of  the  eye 
ia  phnoly  Tisible,  of  a  satiny,  and  in  some  parts  a  peifeotly 
violet,  tint  The  wall  or  Bpherioal  shell  which  snironnds 
Ute  Tltzeoiii  bunor  oonsiBts  ef  three  layers — the  inner  col- 
ored ana,  tenned  fiie  retina,  the  onter  gderotia  ooal^  and 
between  these  two  th«  chwtnd  coat,  which  is  lined  with 
pigment  on  the  aidewhioh  it  presents  to  the  retina.  The 
more  minnte  stntotnra  oi  some  of  these  ve  must  iuqnire 
intofnrtharoDj  andnow,befcaetheinan^edeyelB'pitohed 
away,  note  the  spot  on  (be  retina  whne  the  white  cord  or 
optio  nerre  eotezs,  by  poshing  a  pin  through  the  uerrs 
into  the  interior.  The  pin-point  will  be  fonnd  to  oome 
out  a  Uttle  to  one  aide  et  the  oentral  portion  of  the  retina. 

Oox  preliminary  woA  has  neocsBirily  be«i  of  a  rough 
nature  ;  we  have  beoi  settling  broad  landmarks,  and  the 
reader  who  may  be  inclined  to  go, in  for  a  mo>e  miqnte 
snrrey  will  now  ose  the  miccosoops  and  dissecting  appa- 
ratos,  snd  have  reooniM  to  ttie  instmotionB  furnished  by. 
spaoial  works  of  too  teohnioal  a  nature  to  be  detailed  in 
these  pages.  We  have  done  well  if  the  pCeition  and  shape 
of  the  priMipal  parts  are  nndentood,  so  tiiatwe  oan  form 
a  piotme  in  the  mind's  eye  of  the  inside  as  well  as  the 
OQtside  of  the  visoal  organ.  To  aid  .as  ia  this,  let  ns  torn 
to  a  flnlftn^d  diagram,  ao  that  we  may  understand  xma  or 
two  points  conoeming  whidiKe  are  at  present  a  little 
hazy— as,  «.g.,  tiie  exact  podtion  and  mode  of  snqMDsion 
of  the  lens,  how  the  iris  is  attached,  eto. 

Onrefercnoetoontonp^  126  it  will  be  seen  that  the  lens 
is  plaoed  between  the  Titreoos  humor  snd  the  aqueous 
hnmor,  and  is  kept  in  its  place  by  a  memhranoos  bamc^ 
whioh  fiT**"'1'  from  the  edges  of  the  lens  to  what  are 
termed  the  dllary  prooeeses  of  the  choroid  ooat 

The  oater  edges  of  the  iiis  sre  firmly  conneoted  with 
the  dtell  at  &e  jonetion  of  the  oomea  and  solerotio  teat 
and  it  Is  applied  pretty  dosely  t  o  the  front  ftoe  of  the 
lens.  By  the  contraction  of  certain  drcnlar  muscles^  with 
whioh  it  is  provided,  it  oan  leeseii  the  area  of  the  pupil 
qaickly,  just  as  in  an'old  faehi  oned  purse  the  drawing  to 
of  the  strings  (doses  the  month.  It  has  likewise  certain 
radiating  fltnes,  and  the  oontiKotion  of  these  enlarges  the 
ptipii,  asi'agafn,  we  might  open  the  month  of  the  parse  by 
pulling  at  Ota  sides  of  the  bag. 

The  movements  ol  the  iris  or  colored  curtain  of  the  eye 
are  of  extreme  interest,  showing  as  they  do  how  very  aen- 
ritive  the  eye  is  to  light  ^Hiere  are  several  ways  of  watch- 
ing its  movements,  one  being  the  familiar  looking-glaas 
method.  Bhnt  one  eye  and  look  into  a  mirror  with  the 
other  at  the  Iria  It  wiU  be  fonnd  that  npon  opening  the 
closed  eye  the  iris  which  is  being  gazed  at  will  expand 
very  msrkedly,  or,  what  amonnts  to  the  same  thing,  there 
will  be  a  marked  oontraotion  of  the  pnpil.  Other  methods 
the  writer  has  described  in  a  paper  read  befDi«  the  Royal 
Bodety  of  Edtnbnrgh,  and  as  they  require  no'complicated 
apparatus,  we  may  give  thorn  heT& 

The  snrhoe  of  the  oomea  is  moistonad  with  the  flntd 


whioh  forms  tears,  and  as  every  time  one  winks  this  flW 
of  liquid  is  disturbed,  it  follows,  from  what  we  know  of 
the  inflnence  of  roogh  saifaoea  on  light,  that  there  most 
be  a  slight  alteration  in  direction  of  some  of  the  raya 
whioh  enter  the  eye.  B^ard  a  distant  gu-lamp  with  one 
eye  oloeed— beams  seem  to  proceed  from  the  flame  like 
golden  bam  These  are  doe  to  a  large  extent  to  the  bend- 
ing inflnenos  of  this  surfaoe-flnid.  Whilst  looking  at 
the  Ught  with  one  eye,  it  will  be  found  that  there  ia  an 
alteration  in  the  disposition  of  the  bars  at  every  wink — 
that  is,  at  every  distnrbance  of  this  tear-floid.  Now  gaie 
steadily  at  one  of  the  brightest  of  the  stars,  or  at  a  gss- 
lamp  some  distance  away,  and  strike  a  match  in  front  of 
the  face  wbilo  looking  at  the  stsr  or  lamp,  Immedia-tely 
the  match  is  lighted,  the  bars  of  light,  which  seem  to  pro- 
ject from  the  star  on  every  hand,  retreat  into  it  like  the 
horns  of  a  snail  that  have  just  come  into  rade  contact 
with   loma  nnwelooma   object     The   influx   of   more 


light  into  the  eye  when  the  nubih  is  strack  canses  tha 
pnpi]  to  oontraot  and  the  rays  which  appear  to  stretch 
oat  from  the  star  are  thns  out  off  by  the  iris,  ontil  the 
distent  Inminary  appears  only  like  a  dot  of  light  The 
next  two  ways  are  equally  as  interesting  as  thia  one. 

Banish  the  head  of  an  ordinary  brass  pin,  and  then 
place  the  pin  np  to  the  head  in  a  black  hat  Now,  with 
cme  eye  ahnt,  and  your  back  to  the  light,  bring  the  inn- 
head  near  to  the  other  eye,  so  that  light  may  be  reflected 
into  it  from  the  polished  convex  Barfaoe.  One  sees  a  eir- 
cnlar  laminous  field,  with  projecting  hairs  at  the  bottom, 
whioh  belong  to  the  top  eyelid  (c).  Globules  of  the 
tear-floid  also  appear  at  each  wink.  Now,  while  looking 
at  this  ciroalar  luminous  field,  bring  np  the  other  hand 
and  intercept  the  light  which  is  falling  into  the  eye  for  a 
moment  When  the  hand  is  drawn  away,  mark  tho  dis- 
tinct alteration  in  area  of  field  which  is  produced— the 
field  oontracts  most  markedly. 

For  the  remaining  nlethod  we  only  reqoire  a  piece  of 
tin-foil  in  whioh  a  minute  hole  has  been  pricked  with  a 
pin.  Upon  closing  one  eye  as  before,  and  loolung  with 
the  other  through  this  hole,  placed  abont  half  an  inch 
away,  any  alteration  in  size  of  the  iris  is  at  onoe  dieceinsd 
by  tiie  alt^vtion  in  area  of  the  oironlar  field  of  view. 

Substantially  the  same  effects  may  be  observed  under 
very  different  cirenmstanoea,  Lying  idly  on  one's  back 
on  the  grass  in  the  midday  son,  with  the  eyes  screened 
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It  oonbrnoti;  and  a^ 
donbt  Boma  poet  of  ^ 
fntnra  wiil  liken  tbA  irk 
in  ita  bMnt^,  to  liben^ 
mindodneaa,  wfaicb  thi 
note  joo  illntniTirt-**  is 
the  more  it  exputd^ 

We  haT«  now  taken  tnir 
optio*!  iBetnunent  Is 
pieoes,  and  know  the  p> 
■itioiui  of  ito  most  promi- 
nent  parts — cxtmes,  mt\at- 
ons  homor,  cry^taXUnz 
lena,  ▼itreona  bnmor  asJ 
retina.  B7  a  vaiy  bomelj 
derioe  v«  may  nimtzaM 
the  DM  of  the  moEe  im- 
portant   of    tfaMBL       Tbo 


■uti  of  a  plain  slaaa  flauc 
filled  with  water,  a  ouidle. 
and  two  pieaaa  of  vfait* 
eardboatd,  one  of  wfaick 
moat  hare  a  nnaU  raimd 
hole  punobad  in  i^  abont 
the  aiae  of  e  thvee-eeot- 
■piMA.  FUea  the  flaak  n 
thai  the  li^  of  the  oaixLa 
may  fall  (all  opCMi  It,  and 
take     tha     nnporiovated 


hj  the  border  of  a  atntw  hut,  one  aeea  a  great  nnmber  of 
round  holes  against  the  bright  sky,  and  the j  Kmoltane- 
onaly  and  oaprioiaqsly  alter  in  size. 

Were  wa  not  acviatunted  with  the  foregoing  facts,  wo 
Bhonld  little  think  of  reCerrlDg  these  altnations  to  the 
movements  of  the  iris. 

Again,  if  with  tha  baek  to  the  light  a  polished  walklng- 
fltiok  be  held  close  to  one  side  of  the  face,  like  a  lenoer 
goatding  that  region,  the  portion  of  it  neareet  to  the  eye 
presenla  a  bar  of  light,  which  varies  in  width  aooording 
as  the  pupil  is  expanded  or  oontraoted.  The  ring  on 
one's  finger  will  answer  admirably  for  the  pin  in  tbo  hat 
experiment,  and  the  reeder  may  often  have  seen  thsronnd 
circle  of  light  reflected  from  its  snrlace  when  in  medita- 
tive mood  he  has  hod  hia  ring-finger  near  to  his  eye ;  he 
may,  moroover,  have  seen  it  expand  and  contract,  and- 
have  been  qnite  at  a  loss  to  acoonnt  for  the  phenomenon. 
.  These  and  other  facte  all  prove  how  very  sensitive  the 
eye  is  to  variationB  in  amount  of  light  entering  it,  a  sensi- 
tiveness  which  has  been  admiringly  pondered  over  by 
both  poet  and  philosopher.  Thomas  Moore  and  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  each  compare  the  papil  of  the  eye  to 
bigotrj,  which  the  more  light  70a  poor  upon  it  the  more 


fix  it  npdght  on  tbe  othi 
aide  (rf  the  flaak,  at  and 
a  diataaoe  that  an  imaga 
ot  the  omdle-Saiae   is 
pnieoted  on  to  it     Tha 
image  will  appear  Knae- 
iriiat   Uoned,    owing   to 
what  is  known  as  ethni- 
cal abemtion,  or  the  in- 
aUhty   of    a    lens  witb 
.   aphenoal  aorfaeaa  to  himg 
all    ibe    zaya  whioh   fall 
apoQ  it  to  tiie  aama  f  oow. 
Now  place  the  perforabd 
cardboard    betwemi     tho 
light  and  the  flask,  and  it  will  be  toond  that  tha  image  ia 
tmy  mnoh  improved,  man  distinct  and  peoieat  than  be- 
(er&     With  the  completed  arrangement  we  have  the  ap- 
peiatua  placed  as  on  p.  122,  in  this  order :  light,  perforated 
cardboard,  water-flask  and  cardboard  screen  ;  and  the  dm 
of  three  very  important  portions  of  the  eye  is  iUwtmted, 
the  soteen  (it.)  lepreeenting  the  retina,  the  fiaik  (m.)  the 
ctystalline  lens,  and  the  perforated  cardboard  (□.]  stand- 
ing for  tha  iris.     Onp  of  the  nses  of  the  iri^  then,  is  to 
oorrect  any  tendency  the  crystalline  lans  may  have  to 
form  a  blurred  image ;  and  the  nas  ot  the  lens  is  to  pro- 
ject a  pretty  piotore  of  external  objeots  on  to  the  retina, 
whilst  the  latter  trmaamita  its  impreasiona  throngh  tha 
optic  nerve  to  the  brain. 

That  the  action  of  the  crystalline  lens  ia  pret^sely  tbe 
same  as  that  of  onr  water-flas^  msy  be  easily  shown. 
Stick  a  pm  into  the  edge  of  the  lens  that  has  bem  kept 
to  experiment  with,  and  now  bring  the  candle  on  one  aida 
of  it  and  a  paper  screen  on  the  othtf.  A  blnrred  imge 
appears  on  the  sneeu,  and  it  ia  inwmL  Its  distiiietoeB 
ia  mnch  improred  by  having  here,  as  in  onz  (ons«  opit* 
intent,  a  perforated  piece  of  cardboard  or  paiMr  to  laiaa- 
sent  the  iris. 
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The  irii  ia  said  to  have  another  use,  wliiali  vill  bo  well  Thia  ootion  of  light  np<Hi  tlie  ntiokl  membimDs  ia 
-anderatood  after  oonnderiug  the  behavior  o(  a  Inuidla  of  one  of  the  moat  marrelona  that  ve  are  aoqnaintad 
raja  passing  through  a  double  oonTexlans.  Binoe  the  lens  vith  ;  not  that  there  ia  a  lack  of  enrprisiog  facta 
ia  thiakeet  in  the  middle  and  thinnest  at  the  margin,  we  oonoeniing  the  pover  of  a  beam  of  light,  for  wo  know 
maj  look  at  it  as  a  combination  of  pecnliar  glass  prisms,  that  it  ia  on  agent  that  has  a  peonlinr  and  potent 
Sarpose  a  donble  convex  lens  were  cut  in  two,  its  section  inflaanoa  in  the  three  kingdoms  of  natnre.  The  work 
-wonld  be  of  the  shape  shown  at  a  (page  122),  which  is  not  dona  hj  it  in  the  green  leaves  of  treaa  most  be  something 
unlike  a  section  of  two  prisma  baas  to  base  (6),  and  it  enormona,  and  had  wa  the  proper  data,  itwoold  be  an  in- 
behavee  toward  white  light  like  two  snoh  prisma.  A  tereating  problem  to  aaoertain  bow  taaaj  milliona  of  tons 
priam,  as  the  reader  ia  aware,  breaks  up  white  light  into  of  wood  are  yearly  prodnoed  hj  ita  chemical  action  on 
its  "  parent  colors,"  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  bine,  in-  tb«  carbonic  acid  floating  in  the  air.  lU  inflnenoe  on 
digo  and  violet,  and  in  the  oonrse  of  this  breaking  np  vital  phenomena  ia  aomewhat  anrprising,  it  being  a  well- 
violet  light  is  most  bent,  bnd  red  least  so.  If,  therefore, '  known  fact  that  the  heallliieBt  portions  ol  a  hospital  ara 
two  thin  pencils  of  white  light,  a  and  h  (page  122),  be  sent  thoae  wards  Which  are  best  lighted.  The  prolonged  ab- 
into  two  priama,  placed  base  to  base,  it  will  be  icadil;     sence  of  light  wonld  be  a  very  aerions  matter,  for  an  eter- 

seen  that  the  violet  rays  come  together  at/ much  sooner    nal  night  on  .the  faoa'.'of  .'the  earth  would  probably  lead 

than  the  red  raya  at/*,  and  when  a  double  convex  lena  ia    flrat  to  death  and  diseaae,  and  finally  to  a  sightleas  animal 

employed  to  briag  together  an  infinite  number  of  rays  of    creationi  ,  .Note  !the  eSacbi  of  an  Arolio  ni^ht  in  Smith's 

light,  it  behnvea  like  two  priama  placed  baao  to  base.     In    Sonnd,  ns  deacr^ied  by  Dr.  Eane': 

the  centre  of  the  field  the  overlapping  of  the  apeotra  gives        "i)ae.  15tt,  T^urtdoy. — ^We  hare  loat  the  lost  Teetiga 

na  a  white  area,  bnt  the  borders,  whera  no  snch  overlap-     of    onr  mid-day  twilight      We  eaonot  bm  pint,  and 

ping    can    take    plooe^    are 

colored ;  the  border  of  tho 

section  at  b,  before  any  of 

the  raya  have  been  brought 

to  a  foons,  ia  of  an  orange 

to  red  tint,  and  the  section 

of  s',  after  all  the  raya  have 

been  brought  to  a  fooua,  ia 

of  a  blaiah  tinge.    Thia  may 

be  seen  with    an  ordinary 

magnifyicg  gloaa  in  the  caae 

of  the    aun's  rays.;   Before 

the    Bnn's    image    is    well 

formed  the  border  of  the 

circle  of  light  ia  of  an  orange 

tint ;  after  the  focna  ia  paat 

the  diric  of  light  is  fringed 

witii  bln&     Double  convex 

lensea    all    behave    in   this 

way,  a  pecnliarity  which  is 

termed  chromatio  abtmOion. 

If  thia  fringe  were  cat  oiF 

by    means    of    a   ring-like 

screen,  it  ia  evident  that  In- 
convenience    ariring    from 

thia    aberration    would    be 

overcome.  Bing-Iika  aoreena 

of  this  kind  are,  therefore, 

employed  inside  telescopes 

for  this  pnrpoee  ;  and  many 

eminent  men  nuintain  that 

in  the  iris  we  ate  supplied 

with  a  ring-like  screen  which 

neutralizes  any  tendency  the 

crystalline  lena  may  have  to 

exhibit  this  defeoL 

In  darkness  we  see  no- 
thing, nor  can  we  aee  any- 
thing in  daylight  if  the  eyes 

be  closed.     Immediately, 

however,   the  eyes  are  op- 
ened, we  become  oonaoiona 

of  the  exiatraoe  of  external 

objecta ;    their    imogaa   an 

oaat  upon  the  retina,  and  In 

some  wonderfnl  manner  the 

facta  are  flaahed  along  the 

C^c   nerve    to  the    biain.  ras  sxaLiraa  or  aobAa  ohdvob— *w  lOBLumio  Laonni.— an  tAom  Hi. 
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■cateel;  P*'P^  >  ^^  fingera  cannot  be  coimted  k  foot  from 
tb«  eyea. 

"  Ttw  flnt  faaoM  of  rehuming  light  vera  oboerred  at 
noon  on  the  21at  Juinuj,  Then  the  santhnn  horizon  had 
for  a  abort  tiineadifltinotonngetint.  ,  .  .  .We  had  been 
BMring  th6  Hduhine  for  thirtj-two  days,  and  had  jnat 
reached  that  degree  ol  mitigated  daikneas  vbioh  made  the 
extrame  midnightof  Sir  Edvard  Pany  La  latitode  71°  47'.- 
Eren  aa  late  as  the  Slst,  two  Terj  aensttiTe  dagnerreotTpe 
platea,  treated  with  iodine  and  bromine^  failed  to  indicate 
■a;  Bolar  influence  what  expoeed  to  the  sontbera  horison 
at  noon;  the  aunem  being  oaed  in-doors  to  eaoape  the 
eflaeti  of  oold.  The  infloeooe  of  thia  long,  intense  dark- 
nen  «u  moat  deprasBing.  Etmi  our  doga,  aJtboogh  the 
grsAta  part  ol  them  were  nativea  of  the  Arotio  Cirale, 
wen  nnable  to  withBt4nd  it  Uoat  of  them  died  bom  an 
aoomalona  form  of  diaeaae^  to  which  I  am  aatisfied  the 
abaenee  of  light  ooDtribnted  aa  mnoh  aa  the  exteeme  oold. 
I  gire  a  little  extract  from  mj  joomal  of  Janoarj  20. 

"  'Tbii  morning  at  flre  o'dook — for  I  am  ao  aiHioted 
with  the  insomnitun  of  thia  eternal  nigbt  that  I  rise  at  any 
time  between  midnight  and  noon — I  went  npon  deck.  It 
waa  abatdatdf  dark,  the  cold  not  permitting  a  awingiug . 
lamp.  Thece  waa  not  a  glimmer  aame  to  me  throngh  the 
icft-crriBted  wind6w-panea  of  the  cabin.  While  Z  was  feel- 
ing mj  war,  half  pnzsled  m  to  the  beat  method  of  ateer- 
ing  clear  of  whatever  might  be  before  me,  two  of  m; 


Newfoundland  doga  put  their  cold  nooea  againat  mj  band, 
and  inatantly  commeneed  the  moat  exuberant  antioa  of 
aatisfaotioa.  It  then  ooonrred  to  me  how  very  Sxtarj  and 
forlorn  mnst  these  poor  animal ■  be,  at  atmoapherea  +  10° 
in-doors,  and  —  W  without,  living  in  darkneSB,  howling 
at  an  eocidentsl  light  aa  if  it  reminded  them  of  Uie  moon, 
and  with  nothing  either  of  instinct  or  aenaalion  to  tell 
them  of  the  paaaing  bonis,  or  to  explom  the  long-loat 
daylight,  Thc7  studl  see  the  lantern  more  frequently, ' " 
Now,  suppose  an  animal,  untold  ages  ago,  bod  been 
placed  in  darkness,  kept  there,  and  all  ila  deeoendanta 
after  it — whnt  wonld  have  happened  ?  An  organ  that  is 
nerer  used  deore«Me  in  size,  and  In  the  oourse  of  ages  may 
disappear.  It  is  highly  probable,  'therefore,  that  after  a 
few  generationa,  the  ^ea  of  theae  oon&ned  animala  woald 
bo  diminished  in  aizeand  BensitiTeaeas,  and  that  flnallj 
they  wonld  beoome  atone-bliad.  It  ia  thonght  by  many 
seientifie  men  that  the  blind  fiahee  and  insects  which 
Inhabit  the  Uammoth  Oavea  of  Eentuoky  have  had 
some  such  history,  and  are  the  deeoendanta  of  originals 
still  represented  by  perfect  forms  outside.  From  the  fore- 
going facta  it  follows  that  the  abseiioe  of  light  is  injuri- 
ous, and  its  presence  beneficial,  to  animated  natnre.  Nor 
is  its  inflnence  on  inorgonio  matter  of  lesa  importanoe. 
We  have  seen  that  it  material);  inflaences  the  electrical 


r  Doms  Mii- 


oonductiTity  of  the  element  aeleniom;  and  aa  a  quality  b 
aeldon  isolated,  bnt  poaaaaaed  by  a  boat  of  ether  bodiea 
to  a  more  or  leaa  degree,  light  baa  probaUy  this  action  cm 
other  sabstancea.     When  absorbed  It  may  be  turned  into 
heat,  or  employed  in  eJ&ctii>g 
(diemical    changea,    aa    in    the 
photographer's      Iodized     plate. 
Books,   aometimea,    which  have 
,  lain  for  yeara  and  yeara  aide  by 

I   side,  with  only  the  titular  pcv- 
'  tioB  of  the  baoka  expoaed  to  the 

aon's  raya,  exhibit  a  marked  dif- 
tovnoe  in  the    odor    of    their 
ooTcn,   the    booka    being    de- 
cidedly polar  than  the  lidai. 
Ibe  bird-atnfbr,  aware  of  thia 

;:jSS!"(rJ:""  •*»  rf  u«i". "-  e~>J  •— 

to  paint  the  plumage  of  bis  biida 
with  more  stable  coloia ;  and  the  careful  curator,  long 
tormented  with  the  destroctiTa  action  of  light  on  the 
gaudy  eoloTB  of  his  butterflies,  now  endeaTma  with  tinted 
glaaa  to  sift  the  sun's  rays  of  what  he  haa  found  to  be 
their  moat  destructiTe  parts. 

This  bleaching  action  is  exhibited  in  a  remarkable 
degree  in  the  oasa  of  the  retina.  After  ProL  Fr,  Boll 
annonnoed  the  diaoorery  that  Um  onlar  layer  of  the  retina 
— L«.,  the  lays  fnrtheat  from  the  vltreanB  buaor— ia  in 
the  living  eondition  not  oolorleas,  bat  of  a  purple-red  color, 
and  that  the  color  ia  being  oentinnally  deatroyed  by  the 
light  which  enteia  the  eye,  this  enb^eot  became  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  ere  long,  I^.  W.  Kuhne,  Fro- 
fessor  of  I^ysioh^y  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  as- 
certained that  this  coloring  matter,  termed  the  vinuilpvr- 
pU,  may  be  bleached  by  light  qfler  daA—aa  Important 
discovery,  inasmuch  as  many  experimeata  could  now  tie 
ipade  on  removed  retinn,  which  before  would  hareaeemad 
useless  or  impoenble. 

To  show  the  influence  of  solar  li^t,  Ktlbne  took  t<n 
uniformly  purple  retinn  of  bogs  (Abu  lempcrarUi),  and 
spread  them  out  in  a 
row  toncblDg  each 
other;  ha  plooed  tba 
retinre  in'a  spectrum  of 
the  sun's  light  obtained 
by  passing  a  bundle  of 
nys  thrdligh  a  flint- 
glass  prism,  ad  that 
some  ware  exposed  to 
uAra-red  and  red  rays, 
otheia  to  violet  and 
ultra-violet  rays,  and 
the  remainder  to  the 
light  of  the  reet  of  the 
spectrnm.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  where  there 
was  the  greatest  ab> 
sorption  of  light,  the 
bleaching  of  the  ex- 
posed retinra  was  soon* 
eet  effected. 

After  his  experiments, 
Euhne  was  able  to  affirm 
thst  light  of  one  color 
bleaches  and  decolorizes 
the  coloring  matter  of 
the  retina,  as  white  light 
does,  only  very  mnoh 
more  slowly  ;  that  of  sU  . 
one-colored    liirhta    the 
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following  vA  with  deoreuiiig  Tapiditj  :  gieeiuBli-jellov 
yellowieh-greeii,  green,  bloiBh-green,  greenish- bloe,  tsjaa- 
ogen-ldae,  indigo-bloe,  TJolst,  later  pnie  yallow  and 
orange,  and  otill  later  nltn-Tiolet  mod  red  ;  that  the 
extreme  red  and  ultra-violet  rays  sro  not  entirely  vithont 
aotion,  bat  that  the  oommenoement  of  tbe  oltra-Tiolet  is 
more  aotiTe  than  the  oommenoement  of  the  visible  red. 
He  pointa  ont,  as  a  moat  signiflcant  fact,  that  preoiwl; 
thosd  raya  whioh  most  affeot  oar  ejee,  and  appear  to  be 
the  moat  intense— niun^,  the  greenisfa-irellov— ore  those 
by  wliioh  the  coloring  matter  of  the  retina  itself  is  the 
moat  changed.  Beaiiig  than  that  the  retina  is  the  e^e- 
soreen,  and  that  it  is  materiallj  infloenoed  by  the  scti<ai 
of  light,  it  now  behooves  ns,  beoanse  of  ita  importsnoe, 
to  inquire  more  purtlonlarly  into  its  strnotare,  and  the 
uses  of  its  Tari- 
a  ons  parte. 

The  retina  is 
aperfeotlj  tnas- 
I  parent    mem- 

,'  brane, varying  in 

thicknees  from 
an  eighUeth  to 
a  little  leas  than 
a  hundred  and 
'  sixtieth    of    an 

inch,  and  linea 
the  interior  of 
the  vail  of  the 
eye-hall,  as  we 
have  Been.  A. 
thin  vertical  sec- 
tuRi  of  it  at  any 
spot  exoept  the 
exact  centre 
\  (oaUed  tho  yel- 

low   spot)    and 
the  eatranoa   of 
'  the  optic  nerve, 

when  viewed 
nsder  the  miort^ 
scope,  pnsenia 
OB     with       the 


presented.  FWnn 
bio  h  the  nerv- 
ons  fllonent  is 
hdd  together  by 
what  is  termed 
ornw  in««ioo  oi  ""s  fibf««  of  ui.    oonneotive     tia- 

T«  :  Irt  Ouiillonio  Corpiucl»«  ;  (d)  Molt-     "'""™"  J       "^ 

cT  ud  Ktrrou  Fibni ;  (*)  iDnn  oru-    ane,  uid  beyond 
"^^'-lAOi^'^^^^'^   A  the  remainder 
-  or  >i>>.Oii^^  i^/^i_(*0    of     the     retina 


GrualMi  Ifl  C 

OJUr  UmltTiic  Surtua  whtra  lb* 
ll»rl,'«iiil  OonMotlTj  Tuias  i 
Cnnii :  m  Umlllaf  BBrTaaa 


11  Hi  Um  Cbarolil  Co^L 


;  (0  Boda  ud  consists  of  pe- 
itKt  Willi  tba  (j(Qigj.jy  shaped 
'nerve  filaments, 
same  like  atavee,  and  called  rodi,  and  others  of  a  sngar- 
loal  form,  termed  amet.  Three  of  these  oonea  and  six 
rods  are  ahown  on  a  krger  aoala 

Where  the  optio  nerve  enters  the  eye  it  apresda  ont  its 
flUments  in  all  directions,  forming  the  tore-pait,  (6),  of 
the  retina ;  and  theee,  doabtlees,  are  in  cooneotion  with 
tha  rods  and  cones  at  the  back.  The  intermediary  strnot- 
DTM  are  stated  in  the  detailed  insoription  to  the  onL 

One  woald  natnrelly  sappoee  that  the  portion  of  the  ro- 
tins  turned  toward  the  light  woold  be  the  part  which  is 
■ffeoted  by  it ;  we  shall  see,  however,  as  we  proceed,  that 
raoh  is  not  the  case,  bat  that  these  rods  and  cones  at  the 
leiy  bock  of  the  retina  are  the  agents  which /e«f  the  light 


after  it  has  passed  Ihrongh 
the  transparent  parts 
which  lie  in  front  There 
are  minute  blood-vessels 
in  the  retina,  ramifications 
of  the  artery  which  enten 
the  eye  along  with  the 
optio  serv^  and  they  are 
spread  ont  in  the  portion 
the  membrane  which 
hea  between  the  layer  of 
rods  and  oonea  and  the 
Bnrbee  in  contact  with 
the  vitreous  hnmor.  £vi-  - 
denoe  of  their  existence 
may  be  easily  obtained 
witiiont  even  having  re- 
se  to  dissection.  Let 
the  reader  try  tha  follow- 
ing simple  experiment 
npon  himself,  by  means 
of  which  he  will  see  the 
shad&wa  of  the  vessels 
like  the  black   and  bare  /. 

arms  of  a  tree  seen  against  _„_  _„„  „„  „.„«  „„  .  ,     ._! 
3  .   T_    »T    1-  II    '"■  "*"*  *™  coin*  on  i  Liuia 

a  red  snnset sky.  Nolight  »a*u;  thcu  abb  thus  otTaa 
must  bo  in  the  room  eave  u"a»  snwna  uz  or  na 
that  of  a  candle,  and  thia 

most  be  employed  in  the  following  way:  Clces  one 
eye,  and  with  the  other  atare  into  the  dark  raoancy. 
Now  move  the  candle-flame  up  and  down  near  to  the 
onter  side  of  the  open  eye,  so  that  tha  light  enters  it  in  a 
slanting  direction.  Under  theae  droomatonoea  the  reader 
will  see  a  series  of  diverging  Uaok  lines  against  a  red 
ground,  which  are  known  aa  Puricayt'i  JIgurtt.* 

For  the  aucoess  of  the  ezperimeot  it  ia  very  neceaaary 
to  keep  tha  candle  movinj^     Sir  Charles  ^Vheatstone  in- 
vented aa  instrument  fcr  showing  an  original  variation  of 
this  experiment.    It  consists  of  a  etrcnlar  plate  of  metal, 
abont  two  inches  in  diameter,  blaokened  at  ita  outer  sid« 
and  perforated  at  its  oantre,  with  an  apet-        ,         ^ 
tnre  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter.    To 
the  inner  faoe   is  fixed  a  similar  plate  of 
gronnd  glaa^    On  placing  the    spertnre 
between  the  cje  and  the  flame  of  a  oandle, 
and  keeping  the  iriate  in  motion.  m>  as  to 
diq)lace  continnally  the  image  of  the  aper- 
ture on  the  retina,  the  ramifying  lines  are 
seen  distributed  sa  before,  but  brighter. 
In  the  very  centre  of  the  field  of  vision 
there  is  a  small  circular  space,  in  which  no 
traces  of  vessels  appear ;  this  is  the  most 
sensitive  portion  of  Uie  retiniL    When  this 
portion  of  the  retina  ia  examined  it  is  found 
to  be  fall  of  close-set  oonee — a  fact  which, 
taken    along    with    another  we   shall  now 
mention,  seems  to  show  that  theee  cones 
are  the  portions  of    the  retina  which  are 
sensitive  to  Ught     Where  the  optio  nerve 
eaten  the  retina  there  are  no  cones ;  this 
spot  is  blind.      We  have    experimentally 
ascertained  that  the  optic  nerve  enters  the 
eye  a  little  to  one  aide  of  its  central  part; 
and  as  the  eye  rests  in  the  head  it  ia  the 
side  nearest  the  nose  where  the  nerve  enters. 


*  In  some  of  oar  best  physlologloal  tezt-booka  ^ 
the  Idn  Is  glvea  that  bright  Unea   on  a  ita* 

KToaiid  are  seen-a  ourloua  mistake. 


tu 


TEE   EYE   AND    ITS    USE. 


Ths  following  azpari- 
ment  provw  thftt  ths 
point  of  entnnos  ia  not 
■enutiTS  to  light :  OIom 
tha  left  eye,  and  regard 
the  croM  (page  138,  i) 
steadily  with  the  Tight, 
held,  uy,  eighteen  inches 
Knj.  Now  bring  the 
paper  gndoally  nearer, 
keeping  the  gase  flsed 
on  the  OFOH,  whiles  how- 
ever, an  effort  ia  made  to 
keep  the  white  cirole  in 
ught  without  turning  the 
eye  away  fh>in  the  oroos. 
Ai  the  cross  nears  the 
^e,  a  positioD  ia  reached 
where  the  white  oirde 
diwppeaia.  Upon  oon- 
tinoing  the  approach  of 
the  eroaa,  tha  white  oirola 
oomes  into  Tiew  again. 
Now  close  the  right  eye 
and  follow  precisely  tha 
aune  directions  with  the 

following     circle      and  ^ 

oroas    (b),   keeping    the 

aye  itMdily  fixed  on  tha  oioas  as  before.  It  will  be  found 
again  that  at  one  stage  of  tha  approach  of  the  cross  the 
irhita  oitcla  disH>paBrB.  This  experiment  proves  that 
there  is  a  spot  on  each  retina  on  its  nasal  side  which  ia 
blind  ;  this  spot  is  the  entrance  of  ttie  optic  nerr^  which 
has  aeoordisgly  been  called  the  piuicdun  ocemm,  or  blind 
tsgai. 

On  page  126  we  have  endaavored  to  represent  the  con- 
^tiona  in  these  two  esperimeota  Three  positions  of  the 
dicle  and  oross  with  raspaet  to  the  eyea  are  shown.  In 
the  aaoond  position,  where  the  image  of  the  cirole  rests  in 
«ach  case  on  the  blind  spot,  the  circle  cannot  be  aeon.  It 
has  again  come  into  sight  by  the  time  the  third  position 
ia  reached,  and  when  the  image  no  longer  leata  on  the  en- 
tranoe  of  the  optio  nwe.  These  two  facta,  then,  that 
there  are  no  oonee  in  that  spot  of  the  retina  which  Is 
blind,  that  there  ace  cones  nearly  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
elements  in  the  sgeit  of  retina  where  vision  is  most  aoate. 


woold  le«d  na  toBDpp 
that  theae  oones  m 
some  -WKj  ooncemod 
the  pbanomenoQ 
Tiaion.  Noetoraal  MA 
like  owla,  are  said  to  hn 
TOJ  few  conaa,  and  ^ 
eel,  wfaieb  lives  in  do 
mnd,  none  at  all  I:' 
mode  of  oocnTrenM  ; 
Fnrkinje'a  flgores  ^ 
wise  pointa  to  the  tegix 
of  the  ooaea  as  being  ttc 
whioh  ia  inflneooad  t? 
light.  Ill  prodneict 
these  Ugaxtm  the  %!: 
falls  on  aba  inner  snrfu 
of    the    retina  so  ik 


sbadowB    of   the  Uw- 


lie  on  the  otbv  side  i 
them,  luunoly,  in  that 
osli^  of    the  rodi  ni 

The  qneation  *na 
What  makee  tbia  hm 
of  the  retina  senaitint) 
light  f  Can  it  be  the  peonliat  form  of  the  rods  and  em 
which  are  adapted  to  take  np  ethercKl  wave-sioliinl 
or  can  it  be  beoattse  in  this  region  there  ia  that  wdotiig 
matter  which  is  known  as  the  fiiuof  pnrpla  ?  T!b»  voii- 
iog  oat  o{  the  qnestion  has  so  far  proved  a  most  tadii: 
inquiry,  and  we  cannot  do  better  here  than  give  the  i^ 
snlta  of  the  most  reoeut  research. 

Boma  have  enpposed  that  the  retina,  like  tiie  mami^ 
plate  in  a  phott^rapher'a  camera,  is  a  membraoe  ii]» 
which  the  lig^t  acts  and  prints  imageaof  oxtamal  otjM 
It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  the  philosophw  to  vlus 
we  owe  mnoh  evidenoe  that  wonld  seem  to  snppoit  tt» 
hypothetds  thinks  that  the  retina,  so  long  as  it  ia  nfi^ 
tained  in  its  natural  oonneotlons  with  the  pigmat  lA  ll> 
choroid  ooat,  resembles  not  so  much  a  photogrsphie  pUe 
as  a  whole  photographic  workshop,  in  wh|ah  the  OF^ 
ator,  by  bringing  new  sensittve  material,  Is  riwsys  TK-t*- 
tag  the  plates,  and  at  the  aame  time  washing  ont  thaw 


now  TO  •■■  rasinuA  nstntm. 


ItiE   EYE   AND    ITS    VSR 


H  OF  *■■  nnua  kr. 


«f  BfiIu  ;  (a}i  IqnMU  H 


tj  Vlinou  Bomar. 


inuge ;  t<a  Enhne,  to  whom  ws  refer,  found  that  the  tu- 
nal  pinide  oonld  be  lOBawed  upon  bringing  «  bleaolied 
retina  into  oontaot  with  the  la]rer  of  pigoieiit  which  linei 
the  diofoid  ooAk 

And  hera  we  lOKj  ranuA  that  thia  pigment  forms  the 
natnml  tnpport  of  th«  rodi.  The  pigment,  when  viewed 
under  the  mioroaoope,  appeara  to  be  formed  of  eii-aided 
paiiudea,  arranged  nde  hjf  side,  as  repreaented  at  a  (page 
laS) ;  &  is  a  aide  new  of  two  of  theae  particles,  and  at  c  one 
ia  aaea  with  ntinal  rods  imbedded  in  it 

Kllhne  raooonta  aome  other  remarkable  experiments,  a 
few  of  wliioh  we  natj  here  deeoribe  aa  bearing  on  this 
aabjecb 

On  one  oocaaion  a  fr^  expoaed  onl  j  to  Une  light  kepi 
ita  eye  ateadily  fixed  <m  the  flame.  After  fourteen  honra' 
eiposore  it  waa  fonnd  that  a  beantifol  image  of  the  gas- 
light had  been  idiotographed  on  the  retina,  appearing 
perfeotlj  colorleaa  on  a  deep  red  ground.  It  will  be  ob- 
•erred  that  we  haTO  here  a  jjienomenon  analogona  to  what 
wonld  take  plaoe  ia  onr  experiment,  represented  on  page 
123,  anppoaing  ttie  aoreen  rv,  were  colored,  and  the  light 
bad  the  power  to  imprint  ita  white  likenees  on  it 


mncLia  um  ituTn  comacnD  witk  thi  btk 

Theae  optogram*,  or  retinal  photographa,  are  not  eaail; 
obtainable,  and  Euhne  had  long  tried  to  get  them  in  the 
ejee  of  the  larger  mam  mala  before  he  was  snooeaafnl  in  the 
cue  detailed  above.  One  of  the  diffioalties  in  the  wa^  of 
aaoaeasfnl  optogiaphy  ariaea  from  the  fact  that  the  front 
layers  of  the  retina  become  opaqae  in  death,  and  aa  the 
Tisaal  purple  ia  in  the  re^on  of  the  roda  and  cones  at  the 


baek,  the  light  can  eridentlj^not  penetrata  ao  far.  Kuhn« 
accordingly  fonnd  it  neoeaaarj'  to  remore  and  invert  the 
retina  for  optographio  pnrpoeea.  Whllat  treating  of  thii 
matter  he  ia  earefnl  to  remark  that  there  are  not  wanting 
imaginative  persons  who  profeei  to  have  aeea  in  the  eye 
of  a  murdered  peiaon  the  image  of  the  mnrderer,  bat  for 
his  part  be  cannot  corroborate  their  wild  aaaertiona. 

This  photographic  change  of  the  retina  tinder  the  infln- 
ence  of  light  is  aaaociated  with  a  change  ia  ita  eleotrioal 
condition,  and  jnst  aa  various  kinda  of  light  bleadi  the 
visual  purple  in  different  degreea,  ao  in  like  manner  van- 
una  kinds  of  light  inSnence  the  deetrieal  condition  of  the 
retina  in  difiteent  degreea  To  aaoertain  thia  Heaan. 
Dewai  and  McEendriok  experimeoted  on  a  great  nnmbet 
of  animals —aoakes,  trogo,  toads,  newta,  gold-flshea,-atiekle> 
baoka,  rooUing,  the  common  crab,  the  swimming  crab, 
spideisirab,  lobeter  and  hermit-orab.  They  were  able  to 
show  that  in  each  of  these  oases  when  Ugllt  falls  on  the 
retina  ita  eleotrical  condition  la  altered,  andafterwird  they 
Bsoerbined  the  sai^e  fact  with  regard  to  the  oat,  rabbit, 
pigeon  and  owL  Some,  of  the  resolta  of  their  series  of 
elaborate  experiments  are  these  : 

1.  That  the  specific  effect  of  light  on  the  eye  is  to 
change  the  electrical  condition  of  the  retina  and  optic 
nerve.  2.  That  the  change  ia  in  agreement  with  Fech- 
ner'a  law.  S.  That  thoee  raya,  such  aa  yellow,  whioh  ap- 
pear to  our  conaoioDsneas  to  be  the  moat  Inminons,  affect 
the  electrical  condition  the  most ;  and  that  thoee,  such  as 
vielet,  whioh  are  least  luq^oaB,  afieot  It  least ;  that  this 


TBI  aOTIOM  Of  TBI  BTB. 


RECENT  PROGRESS  IN  SCIENCE. 


r  OF  TBB  BLnD  srOT.    (■■  » 


maj  be  aoioetluiig  more  than  uuJogr  m  ezpa: 
mentB  like  tbat  of  Slemetu,  whraem  an  Brti&x 
eje  is  nude  to  ytxj  the  btdioatioiu  of  »  gabaci 
motel  with  eaeh  altenttkm  in  eolor  or  inte&e^ 
of  the  light  entoring  it 

Now  we  in  in  a  better  podtion  than  -wImb  it 
Btarted  to  inqrUn  into  the  reason  whj  we  ps-- 
oaiTo  external  objects  ao  well  in  dajlighL  lb 
light  reflected  from  theee  bodies,  Tarying  in  etia 
and  quantitr ,  enters  the  eye,  and  bj  ""— nw  of  a 
media  forms  a  perfaot  image  at  the  back  ;  wtc- 
decfnl  changes  are  all  the  while  going  ca  in  & 
enbataaoe  of  the  retina,  varying  in  amount  with 
the  nature  of  the  image  on  it,  and  intellige^ 
of  these  changes  is  bauamitted  along  tlia  opdc 
imre  In  some  way,  to  prodnce  in  tiio  tKain  ■ 
idea  of  what  ia  before  the  obserrer.  The  gmwd 
of  thii  power,  from  the  "  erohitaoniat's  "  ataoi' 
point,  we  cannot  giro  in  better  words  thui  that 
which  ware  naed  by  Professor  ^JodalJ,  in  ha 
memorable  Belfast  addrea  to  the  British 


'  "In  the  lowest  organisnawe  have  a  kind  of 
taotnal  sense  diffosed  over  the  entire  bod j  ;  thes, 
through  intpressiona  from  withont,  and  their  oot- 
reap<mding  ad^astmants,  apetasl  portions  of  Oa 
snrtsee  beoome  mora  leaponmve  to  rrttttiTili  thta 
othen.  Tha  senses  are  nasoent,  the  bams  of  ill 
of  them  being  that  simple  taotnal  iiiiiiaii  whid 
the  Mge  Democritns  teoogniied  3,300  jean  aga 
as  their  common  laogsnitcr.  The  action  cf 
ligh^  in  the  first  inatane^  i^Mats  to  be  a  men 
diatnrbanoe  of  the  obemioel  prooeasea  in  the  aai- 
md'  organiam,  dmQar  to  that  wiuoh  oecnn  n 
the  lesTes  of  plants.  By  degrees  the  sotion  be- 
oomes  localised  in  a  f^  pigmmt  cells,  nun 
sensitiTC  to  light  than  the  sorroanding  tMn& 
Hie  eye  is  hero  inoipient.  At  flnt  it  is  modj 
capable  of  rerealing  difFerenoea  of  li^t  and  shade 
pradnoed  by  bodies  close  at  band.  Folknrad 
as  the  interception  of  the  light  is  in  almost  lU 
cases  \ij  the  contact  of  the  doaely  adjacent  opaqsa 
body,  ogbt  in  this  condition  becomes  k  ViwJ  ol 
'aniioipatory  touch.'  Hie  adjostmukt  contiBnei  ; 
a  alight  bulging  cut  of  the  epidermis  over  Hm 
pigment-grannies  supervenes.  A  lena  is  incipi- 
ent, and  throng  the  operation  of  infinite  adjmt-  i 
mmts,  at  lengUi  reaches  the  perfection  that  il  | 
displays  in  the  hawk  and  the  eagle." 


elecbriosl  chsnge  ia  essentially  dependent  on  the  retina, 
becanse,  if  this  structure  is  removed,  whDe  the  other 
structure  of  the  eye  lives,  there  is  no  sensitiveneaa  to  light 
These  two  phenomena,  then,  the  bleaching  of  the  retiiia 
and  its  electrical  change,  ore  probably  both  concerned  in 
the  act  of  vision,  and  more  especially  the  latter,  for  there 


(a)  Sli-tldtd  PulLclM  of  Plgmral ;  (b)  BIi1i-t1«w  sf  two  ;  te\  OM  wilh 


RECENT  PfiOGRESS  IN  SCIENCE. 

How  TO  Wiu  ISM  IiirB-nasBTSB.~-Her«  b  an  tnseDkn 
mods  ol  abowing  bow  Ule-preservers  shonld  b«  pvt  na-  n  i>.. 
TS^  properly  bBen  oonteadad  that  vassals  of  sracy  desarfptlM 
•hODld  be  compelled  to  narry  an  amplssnpplv  of  lui-praeen»i- 
but  It  has  been  noUoed  that  thon^  manjahlpa  haveaompIM 
with  BO  reaaoiiBblB  a  regolatlon,  tbeia  are  some  persons  who 
do  Dot  know  how  to  adjoit  the  preearver,  eveti  whu  the*  Ian 
Bnooeedad  In  el)tBliiliig  tk  CXinseoneotlr,  Mr.  IHJhommw  hM 
oonslraated  an  lion  diuikliig.tennlaln  In  tha  model  <^  a  hnoaa 
Bgore,  upon  wUoh  tha  Ule-pwserver  has  to  be  anaoged  io  Iti 
Biaot  poBltlon,aaIornB«a  Seeing  that  tha  fountain  D»ut  ba  ta. 
puteolf  vlaftad  bj  all  tha  passsagen,  and  that  Ui«r  oannot  p«a- 
slbl7  tsll  to  obaerva  tba  preaerver^rraTBd  tmz%  h  Is  aiaomed 
that  the*  will  speedily  aeqnlia  a  knowledge  of  ths  mannac  ol  tp. 
\Aj\att  VL  Of  ooniae  a  larga  anpplr  ot  the  lUe-esTlag  appaatvs 
must  M  kept  on  board  raadllj  aooessible,  Uie  one  on  tha  modal 
being  emi^ojad  lor  the  sola  pnipoaa  ot  explaining  how  tt  «houl4 
bewonu 
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aotivity  by  the  e?olatlon  of  ozrcen.    Dr.  Bldmens  has  worked  on 
a  far  larger  aoale  than  la  poeaible  in  a  laboratory  experiment,  and 
bas  substltnted  for  the  sun  a  little  snn  of  his  own.    To  quote  the 
account  in  the  London  TSmeM,  ■*  an  eleotrlo  oentre  of  light  equal  to 
1,403  oandles,  placed  at  a  dlstanoe  of  two  metres  from  gi^wlng 
plants,  appeared  to  be  equal  to  average  davllght  at  this  season  of 
the  year/'    As  far  as  the  experiments  went,  not  merelv  were  all 
the  effects  which,  from  a  horticultural  point  of  ylew,  might  be  ex* 
peoted  from  daylight  reproduced  by  the  electrio  light,  but,  by 
xnaiclng  the  latter  supplement  the  former,  double  work  was  ex* 
tracted  from  the  p^ts,  and  the  growth  of  vegetation  under  the 
prolonged  Summer  of  northern  laBtudes  was'hrtiflcially  imitated. 
The  observailon  of  Hervd-Mangon  was  also  extended,  and  It  wajt 
found  that  the  electrio  light  was  competent  to  produce  all  the  me- 
chanical effects  of  daylight,  such  as  bringing  about  the  re-erection 
of  the  foliage  of  plants  which  during  night-time  exhibit  the  phe- 
nomenon df  sleep.    Seedlings  of  mustard  which  had  never  seeh 
daylight  were  quite  as  green  and  vlsorous  as  those  which  had 
never  been  submitted  to  the  artificial  light    The  same  result  was 
shown  by  the  foliage  of  carrots,  and  those  which  had  been  illu- 
minated naturally  by  day  and  artificially  bv  night,  had  leaves 
which  were  palpably  taller  and  greener  than  those  which,  whether 
from  natural  or  artificial  sources,  had  *only  enjoyed  a  smaller 
amount  of  illumination. 

A  Nsw  I^oTOOBAPBio  Pboobe».— The  Japanese  are  now  begin- 
ning to  return  in  kind  some  of  the  scientific  instruction  which 
they  have  so  diligently  borrowed  from  Europe  during  several 
years  past.  One  of  the  first-fruits  of  their  Western  culture  is  a 
new  sort  of  photograph,  something  similar  to  the  well-known 
English  type-printing  photograph.  It  had  long  been  observed  by 
the  workmen  engaged  in  making  Japanese  lacquer,  that  oqb  of 
the  substances  haslhe  singular  property  of  beoominx  almpst  as 
hard  as  a  stone  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  sunlight;  and  a 
Japanese  inventor  has  conoeived  the  idea  of  applying  it  in  the 
preparation  of  relief  phot6gn4>hs.  A  slab  covered  with  this  ma- 
terial is  exposed  for  fvelve  hours  to  daylight,  which  is  allowed  to 
{^ass  through  the  "  negative  "  plate  nlaoed  in  front  of  it  By  this 
ime  the  slab  has  become  hardened  to  different  degrees,  accord- 
ing to  the  intensity  of  the  light  falling  on  it,  or,  in  otherwords. 
according  to  the  light  aQd  shade  of  the  negative  in  front;  and 
upon  carefully  scraping  away  the  softer  parts,  a  pictorial  surface 
in  low  relief  is  obtained,  similar  to  ftn  engcayer's  block,  and  suit- 
able for  printing  from*. 

Cow-TBH  MnJL— Amongst  the  numerous  curious  objects  ex- 
hibited in  Paris  last  year,  were  some  bottles  of  cow-tree  milk  from 
Tenezuela.  This  mlfk,  or  Juice,  is  extracted  from  the  plant  known 
as  the  BroaimumgaUutodendron,  and  an  analysis  of  the  milk  has 
been  made,  with  the  following  results.  The  component  ptfrts  are : 

Alkaliai -^     JSperoent 

Oaseine 1.7       " 

Sugar.etc ^2.8       •• 

Wax,  saponifiable  mass 8&.a      " 

wSter..!:...: M.0       " 

Undetermined 1*8 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  hiice  bears  a  resemblance,  so  far 
as  its  sugar  alkalies  (phosphate)  and  fatty  oonstituenti  go,  to  the 
milk  of  the  domestic  oow.  Further,  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
the  waxy  mass  in  the  juice  of  the  plant  verv  much  resembleB  the 
batter  churned  from  ordinary  milk,  the  solid  constituents  being 
almost  identical ;  while  those  of  the  vegetable  milk  generally  are 
three  timas  as  great  as  the  solid  oonstituentB  of  cow's  milk^re- 
sembling  cream,  in  fact 

Pbof.  OoLL^Doir  finds  that  the  sheet  of  ebonite  in  the  audi- 
phone  may  be  advantageously  replaced  by  a  sheet  of  fine  elastic 
cardboard,  the  best  kind  being  that  smooth,  dense  variety  known 
to  the  ttade  as  BhaOoon  board,  or  satin  board  (oofton  dPorUm). 
This  card  audlphone  costs  but  a  trifling  fraction  of  the  ebonite 
article,  and  is  on  all  ha  nds  admitted  to  yield  a  beOer  result  Sonie 
experiments  conducted  in  January  by  M.  Celadon  and  by  M.  Louis 
Baser  upon  deaf-mutes,  leave  no  dou  bt  of  the  existence  of  cases 
1  nwhlch  the  audlphone  is  successful.  M.  Colladon  mentions  the 
case  of  a  professional  singer  who  had  been  deaf  for  fourteen 
years,  to  wnom  the  audlphone  of  cardboard  brought  back  once 
more  the  power  of  hearing  the  mu  sic  of  a  piano.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting point  in  M.  Ck>lladon*s  observations,  that  persons  deaf-mute 
fromDlrth  evinced  emotions  of  a  pleasurable  nature  on  thus  hear- 
ing music  for  the  first  time. 

It  surprises  people  to  see  the  mtA  logs  of  poplar  wood  go 
through  the  powerful  machine  at  the  Connecticut  River  pulp-mill 
at  Holvoke.  The  wood,  as  it  is  brought  to  the  mill,  is  about  the 
sise  of  cord-wood  used  for  fuel,  and  in  this  shape  the  machine 
takes  it  and  gnaws  it  up  verv  fine.  So  rapidly  does  this  process 
go  on,  that  the  machine  eats  alk>ut  seven  and  a  half  cords  of  wood 
a  day,  and  this  makes  between  three  and  four  ton»  qfpiOp,  After 
coming  from  the  machine,  the  wood  is  put  into  vats  and  reduced 
by  the  action  of  chemicals.  It  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
news  and  book  paper,  and  pulp  made  from  spruce-wood,  which 
has  more  fibre  tlian  popjar,  is  sometimes  used  In  the  cheaper 
grades  of  writlng-pap  er. 

PHOTOORiPBIHO  ON   LlATITES.— A  SnOCAASful  lA^flA  o(  taking 

photographs  on  leather  has  been  patented  by  Herr  Lewlftohn,  of 
Btattgard.  A  coating  of  copal  varnish  is  put  upon  the  leather,  and 
well  dried ;  then  a  second  coating  is  placed  over  it,  composed  of 
albamen  and  white  lead.  When  this  is  dry,  the  faced  leather  is 
zeady  for  the  silver  bath  which  forms  the  sensitive  surfncn.    The 


composition  of  the  albumen  and  white-lead  varnish  need  not  be 
very  definite,  so  long  as  the  stratum  of  lead  deposited  is  thin  and 
uniform. ,  A  little  practical  experience  soon  eimles  the  operator 
to  estimate  the  proportions  to  a  nicety. 


z^ 


ENTEETAINIKa  COLDMM, 

How  TO  mark  table-linen.— Upset  the  gravy. 

An  ism  to  be  put  down  by  the  police.— Ruffianism. 

BxTTXB  have  large  feet  than  a  small  understanding.' 

Tou  never  see  a  woman  button  anything  she  can  pin« 

Wkjlt  the  cabbage  said  to  the  cook—'*  My  heart  is  thine." 

A  Matchlbbs  Stobt.— One  In  which  there  are  no  weddings, 

• 
.Lbap-txab  Motto.— Look  before  you  leap  Into  matrimony. 

Why  are  blushes  like  girls  ?    Because  they  be^me  women. 

A  LJkDT  is  not  benefitted  by  the  length  of  dress  trailing  the 
floor. 

A  woman's  curiosity  will  always  go  farther  than  her  pin- 
money. 

'*  I  uzx  your  impudence,"  as  a  pretty  girl  said  when  her  beau 
kissed  her. 

Thi  man  who  fell  into  a  -barrel  of  whisky  said  he  was  "  de« 
pressed  in  spirits." 

THlBi  is  In  the  heart  of  woman' such  .a  deep  well  of  love  that 
no  age  cai^  freeze  it 

Trx  wind  always  finds  something  to  Mow  about,  dven  if  it  only 
blows  about  one's  ears. 

Ant  girl  has  a  right  to  look  at  a  mllUner's  window  and  wish 
she  had  a  rich  husband* 

,    A  PBBTTT  wife's  big  account  froq^  the  faAionable  milliner's  is. 
•after  all,  only  a  bfll  oTfair.  .  ^ 

It  is  when  the  schoolgirl  first  puts  an  " e"  to  the  word  "  lov " 
that  the  spell  begins  to  work. 

It  Is  one  of  the  curious  ways  of  the  world  that  a  male  hair- 
dresser often  dyes  an  old  maid. 

Thx  Postmaster-General  should  suppress  matrimony,  by  aU 
means,  f ot  matrimony  is  a  lottery. 

A  MAN  may  be  very  well  behaved  before  mairl&ge»  bi\t  after  the 
knot  is  tied  he  is  inevitably  "  made  fast" 

A  KAN'S  great  amUtlon  is  to  be  credited  with  some  great  feat; 
a  woman's,  to  be  credited  with  small  feet 

It's  easier  to  tie  a  knot  In  a  boll's  horn  than  to  make  your  wife 
believe  that  every  other  night  is  a  lodge  night 

A  woxAN  who  oan  take  a  mental  inventory  of  another  woman's 
attire  in  half  a  minute^  ^rill  occupy  an  entire  morning  la  telling 
her  neighbor  the  details. 

A  LADT  was  once  asked  why  she  always  came  so  eariy  to 
church.  *'  Because,"  said«she,  'Mt  is  a  put  of  my  religion  never 
to.disturb  the  religion  of  others." 

A  NNWx.T-oo«i  v^rju>  sambler,  in  an  impassioned  exhortation, 
said,  in  describing  the  millennium,  there  would  be  so  many  trumps 
that  a  little  child  should  lead  them. 

A  oonsbbvativn  old  man  said  he  didnt  like  the  way  his 
youngest  daughter  celebrated  the  wooden  wedding,  because  she 
celebrated  it  by  marrying  a  blockhead. 

POPB  says  that  beauty  draws  us  with  a  single  hair.  It  doesnt 
nowadays.  When  a  beautv  gets  so  bald-headed  that  she  has  but 
one  hair  left,  she  doesnt  draw  much. 

Wn  lose  confidence  in  the  woman,  be  Bhe  ever  so  amiable,  who 
celebrates  the  anniversary  of  her  wedding  regularly,  but  disre- 
gttids  the  yearly  recurrence  of  her  birthday. 

'*  It  is  not  the  truth  in  her  remarks,"  said  a  suffering  husband, 
pointing  to  his  wife,  "  that  aggravates  me,  but  it  is  the  orusliiug 
quantity  of  renuirks  that  she  puts  In  her  truth  1" 

In  reading  descriptions  of  all  sorts  of  new  inventions,  publl* 
cations  Ad  medicines  a  young  married  man  is  startled  with  the 
number  of  th!sgs  that  no  famUy  should  be  without 

A  TuivRLFiL  describing  a  tropical  shower,  wrote  to  a  friend 
in  the  fouSdng^rdB:  "The  liindrops  were  extremely  hirge. 
vaiying  in  stoe  from  a  shilling  to  eighteen  pence." 

TirtT  were  insnecting  a  group  of  statuary,  and  she  asked  him 
nrho^^le  flOTW  was.  He  said  he  wasn't  certain  about  it 
Sth^pW  It^^^  of  Sahara- at  least,  it  wasabairen 

waist  I 

A  DAMStt  applied  for  a  place  behind  the  counter.  "  What  deri- 
(^  ex  wrience  ti^^    you  ?"  asked  the  man  of  drvgoods.    "  Vei^ 
imiS/'X^^d?  with  a  blush, "  for  I  only  Joinetf  the  church  last 
I  week." 
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THE   PASSION    PLAY   IN    i88o. 
OBERAMMERGAU  AND  ITS  ATTRACTIONS— THE  CHARACTERS  IN  THE  PLAY.  ZTC 


By  N.  RoBiNSoy. 


The  oartoin  haa  deBoended  npoa  the  ftvfol  resliam  of 
the  piteooB  Punon  Pla;,  iba  tragedy  of  tragedies,  and  I 
feel  aa  though  I  had  Joat  r«tarned  from  "  the  blood- 
Btained  Hill  of  the  Crom,"  outside  the  walls  of  Jenualem. 
I  am  aved,  bevildered,  dazed  1  Have  I  gone  back 
Mghteen  bandied  years,  and  has  mj  life  with  its  paltry 
gleanings  been  bat  a  dream  ?  Am  I  now  only  awakened  7 
jDo  Mary,  and  Magdalene,  and  St.  John,  and  the  disoiplea 
monm  beside  me  ?  Is  the  blood  shed  for  the  redemption 
of  man  not  yet  dry  upon  the  wood  of  that  ghasUy  oroas  ? 
Are  the  footsteps  of  Christ,  aa  He  staggered  beneath  the 
weight  of  His  anendnrable  burden,  still  fresh  on  the  Via 
Dolorosa  ?    I  ask  myself  all  these  things  as  I  sit  ponder' 


ing  orer  the  strangest,  most  marrelons,  and  the  most  rw&- 
inspiring  and  most  gmesome  sight  it  is  possible  for  man 
)  gaze  npoD.  I  hare  been  to  Oalvary.  Satis  att 
Before  desoribing  the  Fosaioa  Play  at  Oberanunergsn, 
the  first  representation  of  which  I  have  this  day  witnessed, 
I  Bball  briefly  state  that  I  left  New  York  on  the  30th  of 
April  in  the  good  ship  BsrdHr,  of  the  Hamburg  Line,  in 
command  of  the  lynx-eyed  Captain  Brandt ;  that,  owing  to 
a  boisterous  passage,  we  were  one  day  late,  bat  as  the  eui- 
sint  was  so  admirable,  we  would  fain  have  made  it  two ; 
that  we  Btmok  at  Hambnrg  on  Wednesday,  the  12Ui  of  Hay 
baring  touched  at  Flymonth  and  at  Cherbourg  on  Moa 
day  ;  that  after  a  capital  dinner  at  the  £ron  Frinz  on  tb( 
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pictaresqae  Alster,  I  took  the  train  at  10  o'clock  p.m.  for 
Dresden,  via  Berlin,  where  I  arrived  at  G  A.K.  ;  that  I 
breakfasted  Unter  den  linden,  and  left  for  Dresden  at 
nine;  that  I  spent  two  hours  before  Raptiaers  atarry- 
ejed  Madonna  San  biato,  in  the  glorious  gallery  ;  and 
that  I  quitted  Dresden  at  3  p.il  for  Manioti,  reaching 
that  city  at  nine  o'clock  upon  the  following  morning, 
Friday,  the  14th.  How  I  missed  oar  palatial  sleeping- 
cars  !  How  1  relegated  directors  and  officials  to  the  iufer- 
nal  gods,  as,  cramped  and  wearied,  I  wooed  the  drowsy  god 
in  as  many  positions  as  there  are  Arabian  Nights*  Enter- 
tainments, and  all  in  Tain  I 

At  Manich  I  beheld  the  first  evidences  of  the  forthcom- 
ing Passion  Flay.  Enormona  posters  at  street-corners 
annonnced  special  trains,  and  extra  special  excarsiona. 
These  posters,  tame  enough  in  their  way — ^how  we  would 
Lave  illustrated  the  play  in  New  York  I  -were  sur- 
rounded by  gossiping  groups,  notably  English,  the 
ladies  of  the  "  tight  little  island  "  in  the  shortest  of  skirts 
and  the  clumsiest  of  low-heeled,  thick-soled  boots.  Pho- 
tographs of  the  leading  characters  in  the  drama  appeared 
in  the  windows  of  the  quaint  little  stores,  while  colored 
daubs  representing  scenes  familiar  in  Scripture  history 
gayly  bedecked  numerous  open-air  booths  in  odd  and  out- 
of-the-way  comers. 

Leaving  the  Bavarian  capital,  the  traveler  has  the  choice 
of  several  routes — one  of  them,  and  that  which  I  selected, 
is  by  rail  to  Murnau,  the  latter  being  the  nearest  railway 
station  to  Oberammergau,  which  can  be  reached  in  a  four 
hours'  carriage  drive.  Those  who  prefer  crossing  the 
beautiful  Lake  Sternberg  can  take  the  steamer  from  Stern- 
berg to  Seeohauft,  and  thence  by  conveyance  to  Ammer- 
gan.  In  the  journey  by  railroad  every  mile  is  a  mine  of 
wealth  of  legendary  lore,  from  the  oeldbrated  Virgin's 
Oi&k,  with  its  image  of  the  Madonna,  at  Planegg,  to  the 
birthplace  of  Charlemagne  in  the  MtilthaL 

The  shores  of  Lake  Sternberg  are  dotted  with  villas 
which  fling  down  the  ga^ge  of  battle  to  our  cottages  at 
Long  Branch  and  Newport.  'Rexfi  is  Schloss  Berg,  the 
Summer  residence  of  the  Eang'of  Bavaria,  standing  like  a 
bunch  of  lilies-of-the- valley  in  a  great  bank  of  green  moss^ 
and  opposite  the  Garden  of  Boses,  wherein  dwelleth  the 
mother  of  the  Empress  of  Austria,  and  whither  that  cross- 
country-riding lady  loveth  to  sojoam  when  the  sun  baketh 
the  Prater  to  a  white  heat. 

The  Passion  pilgrims  take  the  rail  to  Murnau.  This 
little  town«  with  its  dainty  hooded-roofed  houses  painted  in 
light  greens  and  pinks  and  yellows,  was  originally  named, 
inth  the  valley  it  overlooks,  Wurmeau,  t.^.,  the  Valley 
of  the  Dragon.  It,  too,  had  its  Passion  Play  in  the  olden 
tima  A  charming  mirror  is  the  Staffelsee,  the  lake  near 
the  village^  on  one  of  the  tiny  islands  of  which  St.  Boni« 
face,  the  great  apostle  of  the  Germans,  consecrated  a 
small  kapeSe^  orchapeL  I  reached  Murnau  at  ten  o'clock, 
and  repaired  to  the  hostelry  of  Herr  Eotmiiller.  Here.  I 
had  my  first  krugd  of  the  famous  Bavarian  beer,  and  my 
first  h(d  since  I  quitted  ttie  land  of  the  stars  and  stripe& 
I  recommend  this  gasihqf  to  all  Passion  pilgrims.  It  is 
deliciously  clean,  wholesome  and  cheap. 

On  Saturday  morning,  in  company  with  two  old 
chums  on  the  English  press,  I  started  for  Oberammer- 
gaxL  The  road  for  a  little  way  lay  between  rows  of  shady 
trees  and  beside  a  stream  that  "rippled  a  song  of  wel- 
come.'*  Past  this  screen  of  greenery,  what  a  glorious 
tight  burst  upon  me,  causing  my  heart  to  leap  in  a  very 
ecstasy  !  Rising  majestically  in  front  were  the  peaks  of 
the  mountains,  sublimed  with  snow;  to  the  right,  the 
Ettaler  range,  with  the  Etaller-Mandl,  over  5,000  feet 
I.'gh;  to  the  left,  the  Herzogenstand  and  the  Krotten 


Kopf,  over  6,000  feet,  while  directly  in  fronl^  barring  the 
end  of  the  gorge,  stood  the  Zagspite,  10,000  feet,  cameo* 
cut  against  the  keen,  full-blue  sky.  The  sunlight  flashed 
amongst  those  Titanic  crag8»  laying  berj  of  gold  acroea 
dark  pine-woods,  and  illuminating  patches  of  vegetation 
till  they  shone  in  gilded  green  ;  while  delicate  shades  of 
pink  passed  over  the  face  of  the  virgin  snow,  like  the  first 
blush  in  the  heart  of  the  bud  of  the  moaa-roee.  The  road 
was  enlivened  by  vehicles  of  all  sorts,  shapes,  sizes  and  de- 
scriptions^ either  en  route  to,  or  returning  from,  Ammer- 
gau.  At  every  few  hundred  yarls,  a  tiny  shrine,  with  its 
rude  representation  of  the  Passion,  pointed  to  the  path 
that  all  of  us,  sooner  or  Liter,  are  destined  to  travel ;  and 
high  up,  on  jutting  crags,  stood  miniature  Galvaiys,  telling 
the  great  story,  the  representation  of  which  awaited  ua 
on  the  morrow.  It  somewhat  jarred  upon  my  sense  of 
chivalry  to  behold  women  soavengering  the  roads  ;  bul 
this  feeling  became  considerably  blunted  when,  in  tho 
fields  and  farmyards,  I  perceived  that  the  ladies  wore  the 
no  ;  I  will  not  mention  them  !  1  shall  call  them  bifur- 
cated overalls  of  leather,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the 
situation. 

At  the  little  village  of  Oberau,  we  dismissed  our  car- 
riage, preferring  to  do  the  remaining  five  miles  on  foot 
And  what  a  climb  that  was  I  Up  the  steep  hill,  the  road 
enshrined  in  trees,  the  wayside  a  fringe  of  ferns  and 
mosses,  the  clear  little  river  like  a  silver  thread  a  thousand 
feet  below,  on  our  left ;  the  pine-dad  mountain,  sheer  2,000 
feet  above  ns,  on  our  right  Votive  tablets  are  erected  in 
many  places— one  tells  the  story  of  Alois  Pfaalaen,  who 
here  met  hia  sudden  death  from  apoplexy,  in  July,  1866,  the 
result  of  his  ezertum  in  climbing  tiie  hill ;  another  chron- 
icles the  tragic  death  of  'a  sculptor  of  Munich,  which  oc- 
curred in  this  wise :  There  stood  a  life-size  marble  group 
on  the  roadside,  representing  the  Christ,  the  Madonna  and 
St  John.  The  sculptor  urged  its  removal  to  Ammergau  ; 
the  peasantry  opposed.  The  sculptor  had  his  own  way, 
and  as  he  was  about  to  assist  at  the  lifting  of  the  statue  of 
St  John,  it  fell  ux>on  him,  crushing  him  to  instant 
death. 

After  half  an  hour's  hard  work,  I  reached  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  where  the  surprising  scene  of  beauty  which 
marks  the  entrance  to  the  Ammerthal  unfolded  its  sereno 
loveliness  for  me.  Here  stands  'the  ancient  Benedictine 
Monastery  of  Ettal,  nestling  beneath  the  Ettaler-Mandl 
—that  monastery  within  who3e  hoary  walls  was  bom  the 
Ammergau  Passion  Play. 

Ever  since  its  foundation,  in  1330,  this  home  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  St  Benedict  has  been  a  noted  place  of  pilgrim- 
age. It  owes  its  fonndation  to  the  German  Emperor 
Ludwig  the  Bavarian,  who,  after  having  been  crowned  in 
Bome,  found  himself  suddenly  attacked  near  Milan.  While 
in  the  monastery  of  St  Victor,  imploring  aid  in  his  dis- 
tress, a  monk  appeared,  and  placing  in  his  hands  a  beau- 
ful  image^f  the  Virgin,  promised  him  the  divine  blessing 
if  he  would  pledge  himself,  on  arriving  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Ammer,  to  found  a  Benedictine  monastery.  This  he 
promised  to  do  ;  and  as  he  was  riding  up  the  steep  hill 
which  leads  from  Oberau,  his  horse  dropped  on  its  knees 
three  timea  This  was  interpreted  as  a  sign  from  heaven, 
and  the  Emperor  selected  this  spot  {for  the  monastery. 
In  1744  the  abbey,  church  and  library  were  reduced  to 
ashes  by  a  single  stroke  of  hghtning  ;  the  prior,  however, 
succeeded  in  saving  the  miraculous  statue  at  the  risk  cf 
his  own  lifa  In  the  same  year  the  church  was  restored. 
In  1803,  Ettal  was  involved  in  the  common  holocaust  of 
monastic  institutions,  and  its  inmates  sought  sanctuary 
elsewhere.  The  monastery  is  now  noted,  in  addition  to 
its  MadonnSi  for  its  splendid  organ  and  its  beer^for  it  has 
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136011    oon-ntteA—Otimpora/  0  mores /—into  a  brewer;  I 
Tliifi,  after  four  fanndred  yaars  I 

Opposite  the  fortress-like  gate  staods  the  house  formerlj 
the  quarters  bf  the  Lord  Abbot,  his  arma  and  mitre  aonlp- 
'tared  on  the  kejatone  over  the  enEfooce,  in  bold  relief.  A 
smiling,  rosj-cheeked,  jellow-haired  Bavariaa  maiden, 
plomp  as  an  October  qn&il,  greeted  me  frith,  "  GriU  OoU  " 
— "  Ood  be  good  to  jon,"  as  I  enterod,  and,  in  a  trioe, 
placed  a  glass  ailTer-capped  mng  of  beer  before  me  on  the 
oakes  table. 

As  I  VBB  qnafflng  this  amber  neotar,  two  gentlemen 
etrode  into  the  apartment  Let  me  describe  their  pic- 
turesque oostnme,  for  thef  veie  dressed  aiikft  A  short, 
very  sbort  grey  frieze  jacket,  with  a  bright-green  Telvet 
collar  and  onfb,  and  broadly  bound  in  the  some  material ; 
a  green  Tslvet  double-breasted  vest,  with  four  rows  of  an- 
tique mlrer  buttons  elaborately  wrought,  and  btaok  leather 
breeohea  leaohing  to  above  the  knee,  broidered  in  green 
liraid  down  the  sides.  The  knee  and  part  of  the  leg  were 
bare.  Highland  Isshion.  Gray  worsted  stookings,  embroid- 
ered in  green,  reaobad  to  the  oalf,  and  the  feet  were  in- 
cased in  low  ahoeo,  hobnaUed.  The  hat  was  oonical,  of 
gray  felt,  bonad  in  green,  and  adorned  with  tlia  gamtbarl, 
or  beard  ot  the  stag  chamois,  bo  mnch  prized  by  those 
-who  delight  in  hunting  that  wary  animal  cax  the  peaks  of 
the  Bavarian  Alpa.  Their  scarfs  were  blood-red,  knotted 
aailoij-wisa  over  very  ojMn-at-the-nack  white  shirts. 

If  blae  blood  and  gentle  lineage  ever  told  a  tale,  it  was 
written  npon  the  woman-white  skin  of  the  two  ohaasenm 
who  now  bowed  to  me  with  the  stately  grace  ot  the  Oourt 
of  St.  Germains.  They  ware  the  Coants  Max  and  Ludwig 
Voo  Pappenheim,  returning  bom  fishing  inthoAmmer; 
and  their  father,  the  hereditary  Grand  'M'».f>>hfti  of  the 
kingdom,  dating  iu  direct  desoent  from  the  sixth  oentnry, 
is  the  owner  of  the  Monastery  of  Etta),  audits  renowned 
brewery. 

With  these  two  aimny-haired,  violet-eyed,  white-skinned 
pntrioians  I  fell  into  easy  converse,  and  under  their  dce- 
ronship  I  visited  the  monastery.  Connt  Max,  the  elder, 
aged  twenty,  ascended  the  organ-loft,  and  presently  the 
(reaooed  dome  resounded  with  the  swelling  strains  of  a 
gloriooB  voluntary,  played  by  a  master-hand.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  weird  fngae  ot  Sebaatian  Bach's,  and  then  the 
Bavarian  National  Anthem.  The  miraonlona  image  of  the 
Madonna  was  nnvailed  tor  me,  and  a  set  of  crumbling  vest- 
menta  attribnted  to  the  period  of  the  first  Lord  Abbot 

Fain  would  X  have  lingered  in  this  hollowed  n^on,  and 
in  this  "goodUs  oompanie";  but  I  was  o  Passion  pilgrim, 
seat  forth  by  the  greatest  iUustrated  publishing  house  iu 
the  world,  and  dared  not  tarry,  leat  my  scrip  and  acallop 
shell  should  remain  onfiQed.  More  of  Ettal  and  its  lordly 
inmates  anon.  I  needs  mnst  write  chronologioolly.  Two 
miles  by  the  mnrmnting  river  brought  me  to  the  village 
ot  Oberammergau. 

The  Tillage,  which  I  approached  on  foot,  I  found  to 
be  rioh  in  deep-eared  honses,  all- unexpected  galleriea 
and  gables  and  ooignes  of  espial,  brave  and  coquettish 
ia  new  coats  of  paint,  whitewash  and  varnish.  I  songhb 
the  Burgomaster,  and  in  him  I  f  onnd  a — donkey.  Armefl 
with  a  brief  authority,  he  railed  and  ranted  at  the  pres- 
Biiie  put  npon  him  to  find  shelter  for  the  inooming 
pIlgriiaB,  as  thongh  rehearsing  the  part  of  Qaaphas, 
vhioh,  to  do  him  justice,  be  acted  " excellent  well" 
apan  the  tollowlDg  day.  I  quitted  him  in  disgust, 
and  proceeded  to  work  oat  my  own  pattern  within  my 
own  rights  and  privilegeo.  I  repaired  to  the  Loose  of 
Ilmd,  but  ha  wouldn't  listen  to  me.  iSL  P^er  denied  me 
admittances  Judas  refused  my  pieces  of  silver.  Pitale 
mabcd  his  hands  ol  me.    Jb*^  qfArmaOua  was  three 


deep ;  and,  after  a  weary  searching,  I  found  sanctuary  in 
the  honae  of  the  worthy  Frau  Eraob,  to  whose  daaghtet 
Anastosia  was  oast  the  part  of  the  Virgin  MoOier  in  the 
coming  play.  My  apartment  I  conld  not  whip  a  cat  in. 
It  was  only  to  be  reached  by  passing  up  a  ladder  throngh 
a  hole  in  the  ceiling  of  the  principal  sitting-room.  My 
bed— ab,  that  bed  1  Talk  ot  the  rock  of  the  loquisitton  I 
ot  the  inBtroments  of  torture  exhibited  to  awe-stricken 

visitors  to  the  Tower  of  London  I  and  yet  I  alspt  on  it 

not  mnob,  thongh— and  it  was  neat  as  the  collar  of  any 
Foritan  maiden  ever  put  on  canvas  by  Bonghton.  My 
pQlows  were  square,  and  flal;  and  hard  as  cricket-balls, 
while  my  quilt  was  of  balloon  shape,  and  inflated  by 
feathers.  It  lay  on  my  chest  like  a  warm  plaat«t,  but  at 
every  movement  ot  my  tortnred  frame  it  rolled  or  floated 
to  the  floor.  Then,  uttering  fuU-flavOred  language,  I  was 
compelled  to  fish  for  it  in  the  darkness,  to  clap  it  on  my 
chest,  only  to  insnre  its  instant  removal. 

Around,  the  apartment  bung  representations  of  the  su< 
preme  moments  in  the  agonies  of  the  personages  metv 
tioned  in  Fox's  Book  ot  Martyrs,  and  in  one  comer— oh, 
Chiekering  I  oh,  Eratd  I— a  piano— yea,  a  piano  with 
wooden  keys,  with  strings  to  operate  the  pedal,  and 
which,  when  played  npon,  emitted  a  gasping,  wheezing 
jingle,  suggestive  of  music  in  its  very  last  throes  The 
ceihngwaslow,  andit  myhead— lamsixfeet  inmyatock- 
ings — were  to  be  examined  by  a  skillf  ol  phrenologist  at  thia 
blessed  moment,  I  have  little  donbt  bat  that  he  would 
endow  me  with  every  development,  ab^rmally  extensive 
known  to  his  inysterions  asd  yet  nnsBtisfaotory  soienoe,' 
What  did  X  pay  for  this  accommodation  ?  Please  to  re- 
member that  the  village  was  awarming  with  tourists,  to 
whom  reckless  exjMnditnre  npon  creature  comfort  had 
developed  into  a  neceasity.  Two  marks — fifty  cents  I 
If  Frau  Krach  had  demanded  as  many  marks  as  Judas 
received  from  the  Sanhedrim,  I  would  have  paid  them 
over  without  a  murmur.     I  was  in  a  Ohriatian  oonnttr 

Having  deposited  my  impedimenta,  I  sallied  forth  to 
satisfy  the  inner  man,  and  repaired  to  the  Gasthof  Stern, 
where  X  partook  of  a  Uvei  soap  and  a  veal  cutlet  worthy 
of  Delmonioo,  washing  them  down  with  copious  libatimi 
to  Gambrinns.  Let  me  advise  Americans  about  to  visit 
Oberammergan  to  try  this  boateby.  I  heard  many  mnr- 
murings  against  the  fare  in  other  hotels ;  none  agaiiMt  the 
Stem.  Tonrists  everywhere,  from  the  Vienna  awell  to 
the  London  'Airy ;  from  the  meek  Irish  priest  to  the 
port-wlne-nosed  Anglican  prelate,  endeavoring  to  conc'eMl 
the  "fat  living"  behind  a  giddy  Tweed  suit  and  a  diare- 
pntable  wide-awake.  Vainly  did  I  seek  for  piqnant  and 
perfect  toilets  from  Fifth  Avenue,  and  tat  the  dainty 
chausswre  which  dlstingniahea  the  daughters  of  Amerioft 
wherever  they  set  their  tiny  Icet ;  vainly  for  the  irrepr^- 
sible  "down-Easter,"  or  the  rough-and-ready  representa- 
tive ot  the  West,  Not  yet  There  were  not  half  a  dozeu 
Americana  at  the  first  representation  of  the  FassioD 
Play.  The  French  element  was  oonspicnous  by  its  ab- 
senoe,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  correspondent  ot  tho 
Paris  Figaro,  the  land  ot  the  Gaul  was  onrepr  seen  ted.  Ot 
Eoglish  there  were  abont  one  thousand.  They  did  not 
seem  to  fraternize,  and  the  Browns  kept  haughtily  aloo 
from  the  Joneses,  while  the  Bobinaons  gazed  stonily  at 
both.  Peosante  from  the  Tyrol,  from  the  neighboring 
villages,  came  flocking  into  the  town,  attired  in  quaini 
and  piotureeque  dresses ;  but — alas  I  that  I  have  to  write 
it— the  tide  ot  progress  is  washing  away  DationsI  ooatume 
all  over  tho  world,  and  a  great  wave  wonld  seem  to  haTs 
swept  over  Bavaria.  Few  were  the  men  in  short  jackets 
and  knee-breeohes  and  olabotato  gaiten  and  conicftl  hats ; 
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fewer  still  the  women  in  blaok  utiQ '  ooneta,  Boar- 
let  Bkirta,  vivid  hose,  pointed  nhoea  and  gold-be- 
deoked  heoddreeseo.  The  luge  euringB  etill 
remain  ;  bat  odq  might  as  well  be  is  a  tillage  on 
the  Hudson  as  on  the  Ammer,  lo  f u  m  simi- 
larity of  costmae  is  concerned.  The  Bedouin 
Arab  will  soon  change  his  bnmoose  for  an  nlater, 
and  the  ladies  of  a  Coptic  haiem  their  yashmaks 
for  hats  d  la  Ofticsboroagh. 

What  a  quantity  of  beer  was  conanmed  on  that 
Batorday  night !  bnt  all  in  good  bomor  and  good- 
fellowship.  What  a  number  of  brat-wnrste — those 
dampy,  dyspeptio-looking  sausages  which  the 
Bararians  love,  not  wisely,  bttt  too  well  1  Every 
long-haired  man  was  treated  with  marked  re> 
Bpect,  as  he  represented  some  oharaotor  in  the 
Passion  Play,  while  all  hats  were  raised  whenever 
Joseph  Ibyer,  the  Chrul,  passed  on  his  way.  The 
great  tragedy  was  the  one  universal  theme,  snd 
tiny  children  larked  in  quiet  oorners,  lebeusing 
their  parts  for  the  coming  tableaux. 

On  Sunday  morning  I  repaired  to  the  ohnnsh 
nnd  assisted  at  a  High  Mass  magnifloently  sang. 
Colonel  Mapleson  should  bear  the  soprona  The 
manner  in  which  the  acolytes  served  the  W»«n 
gave  me  a  foretaste  of  the  exquisite  grace  of  the 
actors  in  the  play,  while  the  mode  of  the  re- 
sponses to  a  litany  by  the  congregation  evinced 
0  superb  and  faaltlees  training. 

In  the  ohnrohyard  I  enoonnterad  Anastasia 
Erach,  th«  Madonna,  and  accompanied  her  home. 
Up  to  two  months  ago  she  was  a  domestic  servant 
in  the  village.  She  is  a  modest,  starry-eyed  girl 
of  eighteen,  with  »  bright,  sweet  smile,  and  » 


genenl  t  know  not  what  of  ( 

lior  that  eminenfly  fltai  her  for  tlw  liigli  rdfa  ^^ 

has  been  saleoted  to  play. 

"  Oh."  she  exdaimed,  "  I  lov«  th«  part  1  I  Ub. 
io  holy,  ao  good,  when  I  am  aeting ;  H  ■eons  as 
if  I  waa  in  the  Honae  of  Ood  Md  before  the 
altu.  I  oiy  very  mnoh  at  the  Oalvary — I  eaoBcc 
help  it  Tbe  tears  are  in  my  eyea  all  the  tisw  1 
am  playing.  I  am  ntterly  exbanated  irhen  it  b 
over,  bnt  I  feel — oh,  I  cannot  tell  how  X  fad." 

I  had  many  conversations  with  thia  giii,  mi 
her  whole  soul  seemed  wrapped  up  in  Um  ^on- 
fifaUon  ol  being  elected  to  play  the  Madmna.  I 
may  My  that  ahe  is  a  vary  poor  aotreas,  and  be; 
voice  is  for  from  being  mnsioal. 

The  theatre  is  close  to  tbe  village,  and  b  a 
■tractare  ot  very  unpretending  estenoi^  It  ■ 
bnilt  entirely  of  boards  and  b  partly  open  to  tbt 
sky.  Conaidflred  in  ila  relation  to  andiiteetar>l 
beanty,  tbe  interior  i^esenfei  nothing  of  iaqmt- 
anoe  except  its  aimplidty.  Tbe  aaditarinm  bs 
in  width  118  feet,  and  in  depth  108.  It  oeoopiai 
an  area  of  nearly  20,000  square  feet,  and  ia  capaUe 
of  oonvenientiy  seating  an  andience  of  bom  6,000 
to  6,000  people.  The  stage  has  been  treated  at 
considerable  length  by  most  vrriteta  on  the  Fai- 
sion  Play.  Some  have  fonnd  in  it  ttacea  ff  ths 
ancient  claasia  theatre  of  Oreece.  To  otben, 
again,  it  presents  traoea  and  a  more  ptffeet  fan 
of  the  mystery  theatre  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Tbs 
spectator  sees,  in  all,  five  distlnet  plaoea  of  aetkm 
for  the  playoa— flnt,  the  proeoeniam  for  ths 
choms,  for  processions  and  the  like ;  aeoond, 
the  central  stage  for  tlie  tabiaaux  vivtmU  and 
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■  TiLLioi  or  onaiinmioiv. 


tho  naoKl  dmuMio  Boanea ;  tbird,  tbe  BaUce  of  Filftte  ;    which  Nature  hu  hung  ont  to  be  k 


foozth,  tba  FaUoa  of  Aimaa;  fifth,  tho  stieets  of  Jernaa- 
lem,  Dnt,  oh,  tha  baokgroand  I— did  an;  thettia  sTec 
ptMesa  the  hk«  T  That  glorious  wall  of  softeat  green  tow- 
ering to  the  akr,  the  pinrs  atMiding  ]ika  needles  Bgttinst 
the  uore  1    That  gieen  pluah  muitle  fringed  with  foliage 


3  b  J  tho  ran  I    On 


tho  left  the  vale  of  Ammergao,  with  ita  flower-dappled 
meads  and  its  BoJemn  stream  stcetohing  awa;  in  the  dis. 
tanoe ;  behind,  the  aross-orowned  Kof^l,  3,000  feet  sheer 
above  the  nestling  Tillage 
It  was  while  I  was  engaged  in  iospeoting  the  thentro 


HiBii  htm  aU  "xiar  MiaDiLana." 


tLVOt  Dtn  IS  " 


lU 
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that  I  met  Joseph  Meyer,  the  Christ  He  was  smoking  a 
Terj  bad  cigar.  Having  replaced  it  by  a  genuine  Victoria 
Beina»  I  entered  into  contersation  witti  him.  He  is  tall« 
slight,  graceful,  hnmble  and  Tery  civil  His  eyes  are  not 
as  large  as  I  conld  "wish  th^m  to  be,  nor  as  sweet,  and  bis 
hair  and  beard  are  almost  black.  Now,  the  wine-color  that 
Guido  loved  to  paint  has  ever  been  branded  in  my  imagi- 
nation as  the  true  Nazarene,  conseqaently  I  felt  disap- 
pointed in  Meyer's  general  appearance.  He  is  supremely 
but  calmly  elated  at  being  permitted  to  play  tho  leading 
rdl^.  He  performed  it  in  1870  and  1871,  and  the  King,  in 
order  to  save  Meyer's  hair  during  the  Franco-German  war, 
ordered  him  to  be  detailed  on  orderly  duty  in  Munich, 
instead  of  being  sent  to  the  front,  as  was  i)oor  Simon  qf 
Cyrene^  who  was  killed  at  Sedan. 

*'  I  feel  as  if  I  should  like  to  die  on  the  cross,  like  my 
Lord  and  Master,"  said  Meyer.  *'  I  feel  as  if  the  bloody 
sweat  was  pouring  from  me  when  I  kneel  in  the  Garden 
of  G^thsemane,  and  I  wish  that  I  were  really  scourged.  I 
feel  faint  when  I  bear  the  cross  to  Calvary ;  and  when  I 
utter  the  last  words  of  Him,  it  is  as  if  my  soul  was  going 
away  from  me.**  Becoming  more  material,  and  in  reply 
to  an  inquiry  of  mine  :  ''I  remain  twenty  minutes  on  the 
cross.  I  am  sustained  by  a  loop  attached  to  #pair  of 
eoraefts,  just  like  a  woipan*s ;  my  left  heel  rests  on  an  iron 
itep  on  the  cross.     Gome,  and  FU  show  you  the  cross.** 

I  went  behind  the  scenes  and  examined  the  mechanism 
by  which  the  cross  is  elevated,  and  the  other  appliances 
and  *' properties"  connected  with  the  drama.  I  may 
mention  that  when  I  met  Meyer  this  evening,  after  his 
eight  long  hours  of  masterfql  performance,  he  was'.th9 
lame  humble,  retiring  individual,  and  was  nowise  stated 
it  his  supreme  fmcoess.  The  English  ladies  surround 
him— nay,  absolutely  mob  him;  and  one  enthusiastic 
dame,  although  she  dropped  her  h's,  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  drop  his  hands,  to  which  she  ching  with  the  te- 
nacity of  a  cupping-gloflSL 

Magdalene  I  found,  like  Werther*s  Charlotte,  engaged 
in  cutting  bread-and-butter.  She  is  a  bright,  intelli- 
gent, laughing' girl,  not  by  any  means  pretty,  who  takes 
a  childish  delight  in  talking  about  the  forthcoming  per- 
formance. * 

''Won't  you  watch  me  when  I  pour  the  ointment  on 
His  head,*'  she  exclaimed — "  and  on  His  feet  ?  That  is 
the  part  of  the  play  I  feel  most  inspired  in.** 

Magdalene  lives  at  home,  and  takes  care  of  her  brothers 
and  sisters.  The  father  is  a  musiciMi,  and  sub-leader  of 
the  church  choir. 

My  last  visit  was  to  Gregor  Lechner,  the  Judai.  He 
has  played  this  part  since  1850.  He  is  considered  the 
best  actor  in  the  drama.  Like  Meyer,  he  is  a  carver  in 
wood — the  former  excels  in  crucifixes,  the  latter  in  groups. 
I  found  him  posing  opposite  a  very  fair  copy  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci's  celebrated  pictuse  of  the  *'  Last  Supper,'*  He 
is  a  man  of  sixty,  with  a  low,  cunning  expression  and  a 
restless,  furtive  eye.  He  had  dyed  his  hair  and  beard  to 
a  rich  purple,  which  seemed  to  render  his  appearance 
even  more  repulsive  to  me. 

«*I  am  the  shadow,  as  CJirisi  is  the  lighl,  in  the  play," 
he  said.  ''I  feel  the  villain.  I  feel  myself  to  be  the  veriest 
Wretch  and  traitor  all  through  the  pieca  I  loath,  abhor 
myself ;  and  when  I  kiss  my  Master  I  am  ready  to  hang 
myself.  The  kiss  is  my  great  point  I  throw  all  my  dra- 
matic talent— for  I  do  possess  dramatic  talent— into  that 
action.  See,"  he  added,  pointing  to  the  Judas  in  the 
•Last  Supper,*  "look  at  that  pow,  that  expression! 
Watch  me  now  /'*  and  Leohher  in  a  second  assumed  the 
hideous,  anxious  cnnnin^?,  as  depicted  by  Da  Vinci  on 
tl^e  face  of  the  traitor  of  tiaitora. 


A  Church  of  England  service  was  announced  for  eleven 
o'clock  at  a  gasthtf^  the  entire  facade  of  which  was  con- 
cealed behind  the  enormous  posters  of  an  enterprising  ex- 
cursionizing  firm,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  congregation  numbered  forty,  and  the  ooUection,  a 
very  generous  one,  was  handed  to  the  cur^  of  the  village 
for  distribution  amongst  tiie  jxwrest  of  tiis  flock. 

Having  gkdly  accepted  the  invitation  to  dinner  from 
the  Graf  von  Fbppenheim,  I  walked  out  to  EttaL    The 
road  was  literally  blocked  by  inooming  vehicles,  while 
the  sidewalk  was  equally  crowded.     That  delightful  even* 
ing  at  the  monastery  will  live  in  the  very  heart  of  my 
brightest  recollections.     The  highbred  courtesy  of  the 
Grand  Marshal,  the  winsome  grace  of  the  countess,  who 
is  a  sister  of  Count  Sclionvalofl^  Russian  Ambassador  at 
the  QoTix^  of  St  James,  and  the  supreme  beauty  and  ele- 
gance of  the  ladies  Eatrina,  Anastasia  and  Edith,  daugh- 
ters of  a  hundred — nay,  a  thonsand,  earis ;  that  wondrous 
old  dinner-room,  with  its   oak   paneling  and  outlined 
trophies,  wax-lighted,  the  charming  beads  of  the  young 
countesses  in  delicate  relief  against  the  grim,  dark  wain- 
scot ;  the  post-prandial  promenade  in  the  red-brick-paved 
cloister,  lighted    by  a  few  quaint  oil-lamps    and   the 
tender  beams  of  the  young  May  moon  ;  and  the  Alps,  like 
giant  phantoms^  overleaning  all ;  the  music  in  theso^n 
—  zither  and  piano  ;  the  recitations  by  the  Lady  Katiina ; 
the  wondrous  old  tomes  and  priceless  Mo-^trhrac;  the 
wild  student-songs  of  the  Counts  Max  and  Lndwig,  up  in 
an  apartment  once  the  oeU  of  a  bloodless  fienedictine; 
— ^what  a  picture  to  frame  in*  one's  memory  I 

I  could  Jiave  slept  on  Sunday  night,  and  slept  soundly 
to  boot,  but  for  the  chattering  of  a  bevy  of  ''strapping 
wenches,**  who  had  anchored  their  long,  white  canvas- 
roofed  wagon— a  prairie-ship— tight  beneath  my  window. 
These  damsels  laughed  and  chatted  all  through  the  short 
night,,  and  I  was  just  on  the  thrediold  of  my  forty  winks, 
when,  boom  1  weiit  the  first  gun,  announcing  that  the  per- 
formance of  the  Passion  Play  of  1880  would  commence  in 
three  hours— namely,  at  eight  o'clock.  Masses  were  cel- 
ebrated in  the  church  from  midnight,  and  a  proceaaion 
with  a  band— headed  by  the  firo  brigade,  five  in  number^ 
very  brassy  as  to  helmet— marohed  bravely  through  the 
village  at  six  o'clock.  Everybody  was  up,  and  everybody 
looked  fresh,  rosy  and  expectant  By  half-past  seven 
every  available  place  in  the  theatre  claimed  its  occupant, 
to  the  number  of  six  thousand,  while  upward  of  three 
thousand  Passion  pilgrims  failed  to  obtain  admittance. 
In  order  to  foil  the  artful  designs  of  certain  speculators, 
it  has  been  ordered  that  ^o  person  can  obtain  a  ticket 
for  the  performance  until  mRias  registered  as  a  lodger  in 
the  village,  his  landlord  standing  sponsor.  This  should 
be  borne  in  mind  by  such  Americans  as  resolve  to  "  take 
in  •*  Oberammergau  during  their  Summer  wanderings. 

One  word  about  the  origin  of  the  play,  ere  the  curtain 
rings  up.  In  the  year  1633  a  fearful  pestilence  broke  out 
in  the  neighboring  vilbges ;  so  fearful,  indeed,  it  was 
thought  everybody  would  dia  In  Kohlgrub,  distant 
three  hours  from  Ammergau,  so  groat  were  the  ravages 
mode  by  the  disease  that  only  two  morried  couples  were 
left  in  the  vill  ige.  Notwithstanding  the  strict  measures 
taken  by  the  people  of  Ammergau  to  prevent  the  plague 
being  introduced  into  this  village,  a  day-laborer  named 
Caspar  Schucher,  who  had  been  working  at  Eschenlohe, 
where  the  plague  prevailed,  succeeded  in  entering  the  vil- 
lage, where  he  wished  to  visit  his  wife  and  children.  In 
a  day  or  two  he  was  a  corpse ;  he  had  brought  with  him 
the  germs  of  the  disease,  which  spread  with  such  fearful 
rapidity  that  within  the  following  thirty-three  days  eighty- 
four  persons  belongmg  to  the^  village  died.     Then  the 
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^  ^llagren  in  this  sai  trial  assemble  1,  and  solemnly  vowed 
I  tlitf  t  if  Qod  woald  remove  the  pestilenca  they  would  per- 
^    form  the  Passion  tragedy  in  thanksgiving  every  tenth 
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In    1634  the  first  play  was  performed.     The  docaded 
period  was  chosen  for  1640»  and  the  Passion  Play  has 
been  performed  every  tenth  year;  with  various  interrup- 
tiona,  since  that  tima    The  great  trainiDg-school  for  tho 
Paasion  Play  has  been  all  along  the  vilinge  church,  with 
its  purely  Catholic  ceremonies,  its  processions,  its  music 
and  its  song.     To  the  OeistHcher—Baith  Daisenberger— the 
play  at  Oberammergau  owes  its  supreme  success.     This 
venerable  man — he  is  now  eighty -five  years  of  age,  for- 
merly a  monk  at  the  Monastery  of 'Ettal — has  for  the  lost 
fifty  years  educated  his  flock  for  the  performance.     Ho 
has  re- written  the  play  and  some  of  the  score.     The  ad- 
dresses of  the  Ghoragus  were  written  by  hini  after  the 
Greek  model  of  strophe  and  autistrophe.     He  was  present 
to-day,  and  announced  himself  as  thoroughly  delighted 
with  the  acting  of  the  corps  dramatiqtie, 

A  dead  silence  fell  upon  the  vast  audience  as  the  third 
cannon  boomed,  and  the  chorus  of  ScktUzgeisier,  or  Guard- 
ian Angels,  stepped  slowly  and  solemnly  forward  from 
reoesses  on  either  side  of  the  proscenium,  taking  up  their 
position  across  the  whole  extent  of  the  theatre,  and  form- 
ing a  slightly  concave  lina     They  number  nineteen,  ten 
of  whom  are  women.    Each  is  dressed  in  a  white  robe 
with  a  flowing  mantle  of  rich  color,  save  immediately  be- 
fore the  Orucifixion,  when  they  assume  black.     A  golden 
tiara  ia  worn  on  the  head.     The  play  is  in  eighteen  acts, 
each  act  containing  a  series  of -dramatic  scenes  complete 
in  itself,  prefaced  by  one  or  more  tableaux  vivantt^  the 
subject  being  taken  from  tho  Old  Testament    These  tab- 
leaux stand  in  the  closest  connection  with  the  dramatic 
part  of  the  performance,  being  so  many  symbols  and 
propfiecies  of  the  sceqes  from  the  life  of  Ghnst,  which 
they  are  intended  to  illuminata     After  the  chorus  has 
assumed  its  position,  the  Choragus^  or  Prologue,  gives  out 
in  a  melodramatic  manner  the  opening  oddress,  or  pro- 
logue, which  introduces  each  act ;  the  tone  is  immediately 
taken  up  by  tho  whole  chorus,  which  continues  either  m 
solo,  alternately^,  or  in  chorus,  until  the  curtain  is  raised 
in  order  to  reveal  a  tableau  vivanL     At  this  moment  the 
Ohoragua  retires  a  few  steps  backward,  and  forms,  with 
one  half  of  the  band,  a  division  on  the  left  hf  the  stage, 
while  the  other  half  withdraws  in  a  like  manner  to  the 
right    Thus  they  leave  tho  centre  of  the  stage  completely 
free,  and  the  spectators  have  a  full  view  of  the  Ubleau 
which  is  thus  reveilecL     These  spirit  singers  -prepare  the 
audience  for  the  appTQaohing  scenes,  and,  while  gratify- 
ing the  ear  by  delicious  harmonies,  thsy  explain  and  in- 
terpret the  relation  whjch  shadow  kiears  to  substance,  the 
connection  between  the  type  and  its  folfillment,  and,  as 
the  name  implies,  they  must  ever  be  present  as  guardian 
spirits,  as  heavenly  monitors,  during  the  entire  pe^form- 

SDOd. 

The  main  object,  the  wjiola  extent  and  scope  of  the  Pas- 
sion Play,  is  exhibited  in  two  tableaux,  ^e  first  type 
represents  the  Expulsion  of  Adam  and  Eve  from  Eden — 
symbolical  of  the  Fall ;  the  second,  the  Adoration  of  the 
Gross — ^typical  of  Bedemption.  The  first  verse  of  the 
intoned  prologue  fell  with  powerful  intensity  upon  the  ear, 
and  the  silence  was  almost  painfuL  The  sun  shone  upon 
the  mountains,  and  valley  and  river ;  upon  the  streets  of 
Jerusalem ;  upon  the  homes  of  Annas  and  Pilate ;  and,  to 
add  to  the  realism,  birds  fiew  swiftly  aboat,  blithely  twit- 
teriag  upon  the  housetops.  A  tiny  child,  dad  in  dead 
green,  bare-legged  and  shading  its  eyes  with  its  hands, 
oame  suddenly  into  tho  blazing  dayshine  from  out  a  huuse 


in  Jerusalem.     This  was  the  first  performer  who  appeared 
in  the  Passion  Play  of  1880. 

I  can  but  briefly  refer  to  the  performance  of  the  action 
of  the  Passion.  The  first  dramatic  act  is  Christ' a  entry 
into  Jerusalem.  From  tho  distance  beyond  the  city,  as  it 
were,  sounds  of  rejoicing,  of  glad  shouting,  of  singing,  are 
heard.  Do^^  tho  slope  of  Olivet  comes  the  Messianic 
procession,  and  we  hear  the  singing  and  rejoicing  ^  the 
crowds  of  Passion  pilgrims,  and  the  people  of  Jerusalem, 
who  welcome  Jesus  to  the  Holy  City.  From  the  side- 
streets  bands  of  Hebrew  children,  led  by  their  parents, 
come  forth  to  join  the  throng  that  has  already  collected 
about  Christ,  Tho  crowd  opens,  and  Clirisi  appears  seated 
on  an  ass,  ffis  disciples  immediately  following.  When 
Christ  appeared,  the  audience  uttered  a  murmur,  which 
died  as  quickly  as  it  was  bora  There  were  over  five  hun- 
dred i>ersons  on  the  stage,  each  waving  a  palm  branch. 
Such  a  combination  of  color  I  have  never  seen — such  sage 
greens,  and  djad  yejlowa,  and  blues  and  purples  I  -  such 
artistic  groupings,  such  realism  I  Tho* bare-legged,  bare- 
footed children,  frisking  as  children  frisk ;  everybody  gaz- 
ing at  Clirlsl^  and  not  at  tho  audience.  The  Saviour  was 
attired  iu  a  dove-colored  flowing  robe,  with  a  reddish- 
purple  mantla  The  portrait  was  intensely  Nazarene,  and 
seemingly  transferred  from  the  canvas  of  an  old  master. 
Yet  no  painting  ever  broqght  to  my  mind  so  complete  a 
realization  of  my  ideal  as  this  dramatic  delineator,  whose 
life  has  been  one  of  years  of  preparation  for  his  task.  No 
spectator  could  have  gazed  upon  the  Saviour  as  repre- 
sented by  Meyer,  and  remained  untouched  by  the  solemnity 
and  grandeur  of  the  scene.  Heyer*s  action  was  full  of 
marvelous  grace,  while  all  through  the  performance  his 
exquisite  humility  was  painfully  sympathetia  St,  Jolm 
was  a  vivid  and  beautiful  picture  in  his  green  and  red,  as 
was  also  PeUr  in  blue  and  yellow.  Judas  wore  a  gaber* 
dine  of  pale-yellow,  with  a  mantle  of  reddish-brick  color. 

Next  followed  the  scene  in  the  Temple,  whe^e  Chrisi 
drives  out  the  money-changers,  overturning  the  table. 
Here  we  had  a  number  of  real  doves  let  loose,  while  jam 
were  smashed  and  coins  plentifully  scattered  on  the 
ground. 

In  this  act  of  the  Passion  Play  we  see  the  germ  of  the 
conspiraby  that  leads  to  the  final  catastrophe. 

The  second  act  reveals  the  High  Council,  or  scene  in  the 
Jewish  Sanhedrim,  The  priests  composing  the  assembly 
are  seated  on  benches  about  the  room,  Caiaphas  and  Annas 
presiding,  the  former  impersonated  by  the  Burgomaster, 
whose  breast  is  graced  with  the  most  subbme  of  all  Jewish 
decorations — namely,  the  shield  or  breastplate  containing 
twelve  precious  stones,  with  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes 
of  IsraeL  Caiaphas  was  so  energetic  in  this  scene  that  he 
subsequently  became  as  hoarso  as  a  raven. 

The  third  act,  fearfully  realistic,  represents  the  anoint- 
ment 14  is  the  house  of  Simon,  in  Bethany.  Christ  and 
His  disciples  take  places  at  the  table,  and  Martha  waits 
upon  the  guests.  Magdalene  enters,  and,  casting  herself 
at  the  Saviour's  feet,  anoints  them.  The  waste  of  this 
precious  salve  disturbs  Judas,  and  his  rdle  now  commences. 
Tiiis  entire  act  is  one  of  supreme  interest  and  importance 
in  ttie  Passion  Play. 

In  act  fourth  wo  have  Chrisfs  last  journey  to  Jerusalem. 
The  Saviour,  with  His  disciples,  passes  before  us  on  the 
brow  of  Olivet  Before  them  lies  the  Holy  City.  Christ 
weeps  over  its  dbom.  The  second  scene  is  the  temptation 
of  Judas, 

The  next  act,  the  fifth,  was  devoted  to  the  Last  Supper, 
preceded  by  the  tableau  of  the  rain  of  manna  in  the  wil- 
derness. Leonardo  da  Vinci's  picture  was  represented  in 
the  most  minute  details  ^the  positions  taken  fit  the  tablo 
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hj  the  Lord  sad  the  twelre,  tha  gronping— all, 
eraijUiiag.  Jetut  piooeeds  to  vuh  the  feet  of 
Hi*  disoiplfis.  The  Boting  beie  was  wonderfollr 
ImpreesiTe  and  rwlistio,  u  the  Savlottr,  ewer  in 
hand,  attended  bj  a  serraDt  with  an  earthen 
pitcher,  bent  orer  eaoh  foot,  unwillingly  nnsan- 
diled  by  the  dtedplae,  and  gently  l&Ted  it  After 
this  followed  the  institntion  of  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment. Ckriil  here  broke  tha  bread,  and  gave  a 
portion  to  each  of  Hia  disoiples  in  turn.  Jttfiaa 
shrinks  aa  be  lecelTes  his.  Then  the  Saviow 
raises  the  onp,  nttering  the  words  of  eternal  life. 
SL  John  presses  his  Master  to  toll  who  it  is  that 
wiQ  betray  Him ;  to  wbioh  the  Satiow  replies, 
"He  it  is  to  whom  I  shall  givs  a  sop  when  I 
have  dipped  it."  The  moment  the  Lord  gives 
the  sop  to  Judoi,  the  Utter  rashes  from  the  apatt- 

In  act  sixth,  Jvdat  appears  before  the  Sanhe^ 
drim  and  oonaents  to  betray  his  Master.  Wheh 
the  blood-tnoney — the  thirty  pieces  cf  silrer — 
come  to  be  connted  oat  to  the  base  traitor,  he 
chinka  them  one  by  one  to  test  them  ;  and  hen, 
for  the  first  time,  the  vaat  andiencs  gave  expres- 
aioa  to  their  wronght-np  feelings  by  langhter — 
yee,  laughter  I  and  it  grated  horribly  on  the  ear. 
In  faot,  Jvdat  is  regarded  by  the  BsTariana  as 
tha  aomie  man  of  the  piece,  and  even  when  he 
retires  to  hang  himself,  bis  exit  is  follQwed  by 


Act  seven  brings  as  to  the  Garden  at  Oethse* 
mane.  Jtou  eotera,  followed  by  Hia  disciples. 
He  praya  while  the  others  sleep  ;  and,  when  He 
raised  himself  from  the  gionnd,  a  Uoody  sweat 
was  on  Hia  forehead.    A  mananr  nu  thnngh  the 


entire  andlenos  at  this  pitsou  aigfaL  A  lan^ 
waa  laised  when'  Ptttr,  drawing  his  Mrord,  cnla 
off  the  ear  of  M<MtM*  ;  bnt  this  waa  instantly  re- 
presaed  by  an  indignant  "  Hash  1"  User's  act- 
io g  in  this  scene  was  perfect. 

When  the  act  ooncloded — at  twelve  o'elooh — 
the  Bnrgomaataf  stepped  forward  in  plain  attire^ 
and  annonnoed  a  reosM  of  one  honr  and  a  halt. 
A  vdst  majority  of  the  andienoe  retained  their 
seat*,  while  the  remainder  repaired  to  tha  village  - 
for  dinner.  Those  who  remained  ]>ioaioked,  tha 
sanssge  and  white-wine  du  pat/t  aerving  as  tha 
ai^niMco  meaL 

Fransaly  at  halt-past  one  tha  ssoond  division 
of  the  FaasiDn  Play  commenced,  which  eomprises 
from  tha  captivity  in  Oethsemane  to  the  Besnr- 
reotion  and  Asbension.  It  was  in  act  slgh^  when 
Jnut  appeared  on  the  balcony  of  the  honaa  of 
AnMu,  that  ooonrred  a  weird  and  wondrous  and 
awful  aoeoe.  Chri^  was  standing  before  Amuu, 
and  bad  just  been  struck  on  tha  face  by  B^lnu, 
Than  suddenly  the  heavens  became  black  aa  Ink 
->"a  noonday  night" — causing  the  gigantto 
mount^ns  to  stand  out  in  horrid  distinctness 
and  a  flaah  of  the  moat  blinding  llgbtoing  Uased 
across  tha  glorious  faos  of  tha  man-Ooi  Then 
CMOS  a  dap  of  thunder  that  Arashad  with  tha 
aradk  of  doom  among  tiie  Alps,  followed  by  the 
rolling  of  heaven's  artillery,  the  artUleiy  of  tha 
Qreat  Captain  I  It  was  a  moment  of  panmonnt 
grandeur.  An  awful  aeceaaoiy  to  the  awful 
tragedy,  an  awful  setting  to  an  awful  piotoittl 

la   act  nine^  OfcrM  is   lad  baton   CbiopAoi^ 
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looking  diviaelf  keaatifnl.  In  this  aot  Peier  deniea  Ikia 
Master,  uiil  the  purFormer  to  whom  vaa  intmsted  the 
croniDg  or  the  oook,  aoquitted  himBeK  ao  silmirabl;  that 
bIL  the  Toosten  in  tha  Tillago  seemed  instaatlr  to  reply. 

Act  tea  is  devoted  to  the  despair  of  Judas,  who  utters 
his  nnendurable  tgrture  in  mostf rij  worda  aad  with  saperb 
aotioa.  Oa  the  atag^  ij  tho  eldor-ttee  od  "the  field  of 
blood,"  and  as  the  arch  traitor  fiics  to  it  to  Sing  away  Lis 
acoancd  life,  the  aadience,  I  regret  to  write  it,  bmst  into 
loud  and  continued  langhter,  Christ  ia  led  before  Pi'.aU 
ia  not  elevei).  In  ftct  twelve  the  Mm  (^  Sorroan 
brought  before  Berod,  and  inaot  thirteen  takes  place  tha 
flcoai^iag  and  cfowning.  This  was  horribly  realistio,  and 
aa  the  great  gonts  of  blood  slbwly  trickled  down  the 
divine  forehead  after  the  crown  of  thorns  bad  been  pressed 
npon  His  head,  a  thrill  of  awe  Tjbrated  throngh  tho  spec- 
tators OS  if  on  tha  same  heart  beat  Tha  resignation  ic 
the  scene  was  a  mairfil  of  acting.  Uejer  never  ellovs  the 
dignity  of  Gtrist  to  aoffer,  and  when  pnshed  off  the  etool 
to  the  ground,  he  falls  so  as  not  to  detract  from  Hts  dig- 
nity, while  the  intended  degradation  of  ntalt/eatment  re- 
fleets  npon  His  aocnaersL  Li  act  fonrteen  Christ  is  sen- 
tenced to  death.  Even  the  rOle  of  Darabbat,  who  held 
the  stage  for  a  brief  moment,  was  admirably  isipemonated. 

The  bearing  of  tha  erosa  to  Oolgotho,  after  tha  picture 
o(  Paul  Veronese,  in  act  fifteen,  13  ons  of  the  most  marrel- 
ons  soenes  of  tbb  most  marralona  and  piteons  spectacle- 
Over  six  hundred  people  oome  npon  tha  stage— a  very 
magio  of  color  combination.  Chrisf,  meekly  bearing  His 
unendurable  burden,  appears  la  the  street  to  the  right, 
followed  by  the  Boman  soldiers  and  the  populace.  On 
the  left,  Miry  and  ibffdnlent  and  John  stand  in  the  street, 
nnoonscioaa  that  the  Man  ef  SarroKt  approaches.  The 
captain  of  the  guard  ia  moonted.  Jesus  stops  opposite  a 
house,  the  owner  whereof  tsntallzingly  bids  him  press  on 
to  Oalvory.  T^e  Saviour  regards  bim  for  one  seoond. 
That  man  is  doomed  /or  teer  to  walk  the  earth  as  the 
Wandering  Jew.  SLVeronica  meets  the  Lord,  and  offers 
Him  a  linen  clotli.  He  wipes  the  bloody  sweat  from  His 
brow  and  bands  the  dotb  to  her.  It  is  impressed  with 
His  divine  imogeL  Simon  cf  (^rene  takes  the  crosa  upon 
his  Btolwait  shoulders.  Never  shall  I  foiget  the  expres- 
sion of  Christ  as  he  turned  to  the  poor  carpenter,  tittering 
the  "  glad  tidings  of  great  joy,"  "  The  blacsing  of  God 
be  apou  thee  and  thiaeL"  The  sobbing  of  tho  apeotatora 
was  the  only  sonod  now  to  be  beard  as  the  procession 
wended  its  way  along  the  Via  Dolorosa. 

The  CruoifixioQ  was  a  ghastly,  a  terrible,  an  awfal  real- 
ism. The  cortain  rose  to  the  hideous  sound  of  the  ham- 
mer, and  the  three  crosses  lay  upon  the  gronnd,  each 
laden  with  its  victim.  Those  of  the  two  thieves  were  first 
set  on  high,  then  came  that  of  Chris/,  tha  inscription 
having  been  nailed  on  at  the  last  moment,  .  I  dare  not 
attempt  Ao  describe  this  scene.  Any  words  that  I  could 
pen  would  foil  to  afford  the  fainteet  ideaof  the  Boal-awing 
spectacle.  Jesus,  as  in  Biibens's  great  picture,  han^s  sus- 
pended before  you,  the  divine  hejd  gently  reclining  on 
the  naked  breast,  the  hands  pinioned  and  bloody,  tho  feet 
lacerated  and  bloody.  When  the  soldier  pieroes  His 
side  with  a  lance,  »nd  the  blood  gushes  forth,  a  shoit, 
sharp  cry  of  agony  came  from  tho  spectalors,  and  a  thou- 
sand tacea  paled.  The  whole  scene  of  that  bloody  sacri- 
fice ia  enacted,  even  to  the  breaking  of  the  limbs  of  the 
malefactors. 

The  Descent  from  the  Cross  was  a  marvel  of  affectionate 
reverence.  Never  did  the  real  pernon^e')  la  the  Great 
Tragedy  perform  the  harrowing  offioo  with  more  pious 
care,  more  delicate  handling.  It  vas  an  exact  copy  of  the 
rrnut  painting  of  Bubens,  at  Antwerp.     In  act  seventeen 


we  had  the  Itesurreotion,  and  in  the  laat  act  the  Aaoen- 

Having  witnessed  the  Fassitts  Play,  I  believe  it  to  be 
the  oatcome  of  the  pure  enthnnasm  of  believing  minds. 
I  no  longer  look  npon  it  aa  aa  interesting  relio  of  tha 
past,  long  distant,  out  of  keeping  with  the  dmes,  linger- 
ing on  a  threatened  existeuoe ;  but  as  npon  the  roost  mar< 
velons  and  elevated  dramotio  exhibition  of  our  epoch,  and 
the  perfection  of  ttie  religious  drama.  I  quitted  that  rude 
theatre  awed,  bewildered,  subdued  ;  and  I  pray  that  the 
imprcHsions  left  by  the  play,  so  simple,  so  powerful,  so 
grand,  may  never  be  erased  from  my  heart 


IN  THE  WRONG  BOX. 

I  S  thoe  any  way  of  getting  out  el  this^ 

Loo  ?"  asked    Captain    Breton    of    Uiaa 

I  Iiouiap  Fairiegh,  holding  np  a  piece  of 

'  glased  paper,  otherwise  a  card,  between 

I    his  finger  ^Bnd  thnmb. 

I       "Oerlajniy  not,    sir,"  was    the  reply. 

"Yoaknow  papa  is  going  to  stand  for  the 

I    borough  at  the  very  next  electioD,  and  if 

'   we  refuse  to  attend  (he  Snaggletoa  ball,  I 

suspect  he  wouldn't  have  a  chance.    Why, 

all  the  prinoipal  voters  will  be  stewards  on 

Uie  occasion." 

"lea,"  said  the  captain;  "and  all  dowdy  wives  and 

flashy  dangbters  will  be  ^bere,  with  wreaths  apon  their 

h^s,  and—" 

"Come,  now,  I  won't  have  yon  chafBng^ao  boiribly," 
said  Louise.  "You  have  beoome  positively  (sHysiiioeyour 
return  Irom  India."  * 

.     "Indeedr'saidbe.     "  Bball  I  go  back  ?" 

*fNo— at  least,  not  fora  while,"  replied  iSMse.  "Qut, 
Charley,  it  ia  settled  about  tha  ball  ?" 

"Well,  I  suppose  it  ia  ;  but,  on  my  honor.  Loo.  Iwould 
sooner  face  a  cannon-ball !"  said  the  gallant  c^itain,  laugh- 
ing heaitily  at  bis  execrable  pun. 

"If  yon  do  that  again,  Charley,  I  will  never  allow  yon 
to  oome  in  here  again,  withonb  I  have  Amy  withme." 

This  seemed  such  a  frightful  threat,  that  the  captain  had 
to  look  humbled  and  repentant 

"I  wont  you  to  be  a. very  good  boy  another  my,"  said 
the  young  lady,  after  a  paose,  daring  which  her  lover's 
arm  had  stolen  ifondly  rounS  her  little  wiUsL  "  Will  you 
promise  me  !" 

"First  tell  roe  what  it  i»,  Loa  Ton  know  I  would  do 
anything  for  you." 

"This  will  not  tax  your  generosity  very  maoh,"  said 
Louise.  "I  simply  wish  you  not  to  ask  me  to  dnnoe  at 
Snaggleton." 

"Not  ask  you  to  danoo  \"  said  the  captain,  cnrionsly. 

"Not  ask  me  to  dance  at  all,"  repeated  Louise,      "And 

when  I  dancewith  other  gentlemen,  yon^ire  not  to  store  at 

them  S3  if  they  were  Stipoys,  as  you  did  at  Mis.  Smithson's 

party," 

By  Jore  I  bat  that's  too  bad,  yon  know,"  said  Ibecap- 
.  "  Now,  there's  a  dear  girl ;  won't  yon  give  me  all  the 
waltzes  r 

A  very  modest  request  1"  said  Loniae.  "Iwould  have 
you  nnderstand  I  have  promised  papa  to  win  five  votes  foi 
him  during  the  evening,  and  I  don't  want  yon  to  interfere 
with  my  tJDtica." 

80  the  cnplaiu,  very  reluctantly,  had  to  give  in  ;  bnt 
was  rewarded  by  being  told  ha  was  an  excellent  fellow  ; 
end  Miaa  Loo  did  not  shrink  away  in  the  least  when  his 
big  mustaches  touched  her  pretty  montli. 
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**  I  shall  ask  some  of  yoa  to  lend  me  a  trunk/'  said  the 
captain,  in  the  coarse  of  the  day.  **  Awkwardly  enough, 
mine  was  borrowed  by  Fred  Brown,  of  ours,  who  wanted 
it  for  his  wedding-toor. '* 

"  Jane  has  a  large  box  to  spare,' and  I  dare  say  can  let 
you  have  it,"  said  Lonise.  "We  stark  to-morrow,  as  papa 
has  some  canvassing  to  do ;  and,  oh  I  I  was  near  forget- 
ting— you  mast  wear  your  uniform."  • 

'* My  uniform  I"  he  exclaimed.  "A  dance  of  fire,  as  it 
-was  called  by  the  Times  correspondent,  in  a  country  ball- 
room I  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  you  asked  fhe  to  bring 
my  horse  next,  and  mount  guard  outside  the  Town  Hall, 
in  honor  of  the  company." 

''Don't  be  nonsensical,  pray,  or  I  might  insist  even  on 
tliat,".Baid  Louise.  "You  will  be  a  splendid  ornament 
to  the  room ;  and  the  Snaggletonians,  who  seldom  see  a 
real  officer,  will  be  highly  flattered.  Good-by.  Eyes  right! 
Quick,  march  I— and  remember,  full  regimentals." 

Whbk  Captain  Breton  reviewed  his  wardrobe,  he  found 
that  Fred  Brown  had  not  only  taken  his  trunk,  but  also 
his  best  coat  He  had  another  suiti  certainly,  but  nothing 
Bpick  and  span  to  honor  the  occasion  and  please  Miss  Loo 
Fairlegh. 

"If  one  goes  in  for  it,  one  might  as  well  go  properly," 
ha  thought  "I  never  do  the  turkey-cock  at  tea-fights  ; 
but  there's  Bellamy,  who  gleams  in  scarlet  and  gold  like 
the—the  chap  in  Dr.  Watts." 

So  Gap  tain  Breton,  who  didn't  know  Byron  from  Tupper 
or  Dr.  WattSy  but  who  was  an  excellent,  brave  officer,  strolled 
off  toward  the  quarters  of  Oecil  Bellamy,  the  dandy  and 
chief  lady-killer  of  the  — th.  Cecil,  who  was  just  about 
Breton'a  size,  gave  him  eight  or  nine  suits  to  choose  from  ; 
and  aeleoting  a  very  gorgeous  raiment,  the  captain  sent  ^ 
servant  to  fetch  it  in  Jane  Fairlegh's  box,  which  he  had 
taken  the  precaution  of  bringing  with  him. 

Next  day  the  Fairleghs  and  Breton  started  for  Snaggle- 
ton.  The  party  consisted  of  Miss  Fairlegh  (Jane),  Miss 
Louise,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fairlegh  and  little  Amy,  who  was 
daisy -picker  and  representative  of  British  propriety  dur- 
ing the  many  strolls  of  the  engaged  pair.  They  arrived 
on  Taesday,  but  the  ball  was  not  to  take  place  until 
Thursday. 

*<  We  must  buy  everything  for  the  ball  here,"  said  Loo 
(who  was  papa's  favorite,  and  took  a  great  interest  in  the 
dection),  *' except^  of  course,  our  dresses." 

Captain  Breton  accompanied  the  ladies  on  some  of  their 
shopping.;  from  which  will  be  understood  the  desperate 
condition  of  spooneyism  to  which  he  was  reduced. 

"Charley,  yoa  are  in  for  more  trouble,"  said  Loo  to 
him  on  Wednesday.  •*  The  Jeddoes  have  written,  asking 
us  to  dine.with  iMem  to-morrow  evening,  and  we  are  after- 
ward to  accompany  them  to  the  ball  in  their  omnibus  car- 
riage.   You  are  specially  incladed  in  the  note.'* 

"Oh,  ril  send  an  excuse— I  couldn't  stand  it  T' said 
the  captain.  **ni  take  out  my  rod.  Tell  them  I  am  a 
mad  fisherman;  and  that  nothing  could  keep  me  from  a 
troat-stream." 

"Very  well,"  said  Louise  ;  "but  I  thought  you  might 
like  to  come  with  me. " 

"  Dearest,  yoa  know  I  would,**  said  he ;  "  but  how  could 
I  manajre  to  get  you  to  myself  among  those  tremendous 
Miss  Jeddoes  ?  Besides,  I  suppose  yoa  must  be  doing  the 
fdscinating  electioneerix  ?" 

"  How  sarcastic !  Whatever  I  do  shall  be  from  my  own 
free  choice.  Captain  Breton,"  said  Louise. 

"  Loo,  darling  !  why  take  me  up  so  quickly  ?    Lideed, 

I " 

Bat  before  he  could  finish  the  sentence  she  was  gone 


from  the  room.     Could  he  have  foreseen  how  they  would 
meet  again,  he  would  not  have  let  her  go  so  easily. 

On  Thursday  morning  the  captain  hired  a  car  from  the 
hotel,  and  drove  to  the  river.  After  fixing  his  rod,  he  com- 
menced thrashing  the  stream.  There  was  no  rising  in  the 
trout. 

In  vain  did  Breton  try  his  red  hackle,  and  his  cock's 
hackle,  his  grouse,  his  hare's  ear,  and  the  various  other 
lures  stiju^osed  to  be  irresistible.  After  about  six  hours' 
work  a  miserable  sprat — whose  curiosity  got  the  better  of 
the  discretion  so  admirably  exhibited  by  his  companions — 
a  troutling  of  tender  years,  laid  hold  of  a  hook  well-nigh 
as  large  as  himself.  • 

"I  think  ni  try  worms,"  said  Breton,  who  was  really 
bitten  with  the  angling  mania^  when  the  pithy  significance 
ofone  of  Dr.  Johnson's  most  celebrated  apothegms  oc- 
curred to  him,  and  he  relinquished  the  idea.  He  fell  back 
upon  his  cigar-case  and  the  pleasures  of  smoking.  The 
day  was  warm,  and  the  soft  grass  of  the  stream-bank  de- 
liciously  cooL 

Listening  to  the  drumming  of  a  distant  millwheel,  the 
sob  of  a  tiny  waterfall,  the  dunning  of  «gnats  and  the  coo- 
ing of  ring-doves,  a  lark  rippling  the  Summer  air  with 
wondrous  melody,  and  no  rising  in  the  trout,  and  the  cigar 
all  right,  who  will  be  surprised  that  Captain  Breton  fell 
asleep  ? 

He  woke  to  find  a  dragon-fly  riding  upon  his  nose,  and 
a  bee  tromboning  in  the  centre  of  a  honeysuckle  unpleas- 
antly close  to  his  ear.  He  felt  fuddled  from  the  heat, 
jaded  from  his  walk,  unrefreshed  by  his  nap,  and  alto- 
gether uncomfortable.  It  was  no  use  trying  to  fish  again. 
He  had  told  his  driver  not  to  meet  him  until  a  certain 
hour,  and  it  was  a  long  way  off  yet  "Confound  it,  how 
am  I  to  kill  time  ?"  he  exclaimed. 

Happy  thought !  He  had  recently  read  a  book  by  which 
the  reader  learnt  to  derive  intense  amusement  from  the 
common  objects  of  the  country.  The  more  common  the 
object  the  greater  the  amusement  Now  or  never  was  the 
time  to  put  its  principles  into  practice.  If  he  could  only 
catch  a  frog  or  a  toad,  and  watch  those  interesting  crea- 
tures occupied  in  their  slimy  concerns  1  Halloa  I  A  whop- 
per I — a  regular  Batrachian  banting  I 

Captain  Breton,  determined  to  be  interested,  watches 
the  frog.  The  frog  commences  to  puff  himself,  as  if  he 
were  the  proprietor  of  a  patent  medicine ;  he  ^temates 
this  performance  by  collapsing  with  the  suddenness  of  a 
bubble  joint-stock  company.  He  is  evidently  contem- 
plating a  movement  toward  the  river.  He  disappears  in  a 
bouncing  sort  of  flop. 

Poor  Captain  Breton  1  Three  hours  more  to  wait,  and 
caring  as  little  for  the  primroses  as  Peter  BelL  Charming 
sport,  trout-fishing  1  

The  Fairleghs  started  from  the  Snaggleton  Arms  for 
the  Jeddoes*  at  six  o'clock,  bringing  their  boxes,  eta,  with 

them.  . 

The  Misses  Jeddoe  were  good  country  girls,  who  seldom 
got  the  chance  of  a  hall,  and  who,  when  they  did,  consid- 
ered they  were  bound  to  everything  on  the  list  of  dances. 
They  were  in  the  greatest  state  of  excitement  about  the 
coming  event,  and  sCiirce  gave  the  Fairleghs  time  to  finish 
a  cup  of  coffee  when  they  hurried  them  ofiF  to  dress. 

Louise  took  Amy  to  the  room  set  apart  for  her,  and  put 
her  back  hair  into  the  hands  of  that  precocigus  little  lady, 
who  was  chattering  like  a  magpie  behind  her  chair. 

"  I  must  see  your  dress.  Loo,"  said  she,  running  over  to 
the  box.    Loo  was  before  the  mirror,  and  exclaimed ! 

**  Amy,  dear,  mind  how  you  take  it  out  1  Spread  it  on 
the—-'' 
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Sha  oeaoed  abraptl7.  In  the  gUu  ahft  m«  Any  holding 
upv  not  her  moirtf  tnit  a  mHitarj  dreoi  omt  1 

"Oh,  Loo,  Loot  sDoh  fan  V  aha  •zoUimed.  "Ton 
luiTe  got  O^iUin  Bnton'a  bos,  end  I  sappoM  he  bu  got 
7oai:&  I  most  mn  and  letl  pftp«  uid  Jane  and  mam  ma, 
«Bd " 

"  Be  qnidt,  miaa  I"  intairaptcd  Looin :  and,  Ihongh  ahe 
-fdt  mortlflBd  at  the  miatake,  ahe  oould  aoarae  ntrain  from 
lanfthing.  The  wont  of  it  mw,  all  the  badinage  It  wonld 
«nbJeot  bar  ta  She  pnt  tbe  ooai  back  in  ila  pUee,  and 
dimoted  Amy  not  to  aaj  anything  about  tbe  aooidont ; 
indeed,  to  be  sai»  that  ahe  voold  not,  ahe  kept  bar  wall 
in  ai^U; 

Bj-aod-bf  Wm  Jeddoe  Ho.  1  oama  in,  dwaed  is  piiik< 


silk,  laoe  trimming,  and  altogaUier  tlioron^ilT'  got  up. 
"  Ib  it  poaaibla,  Loniae,  yon  an  not  ready  7" 
"No,  indeed.     I  am  afraid  I  ahali  not  be  aUe  to  jon 

"  Not  join  US  1    What  can  hare  hiqipened  to  yon  T' 
"  Snob  a  headadie,  yoa  enn't  imagine  I  Andthvil/'' 

got  my  draaa." 
"That  la  atrange.    Bnt  we  ean  aand  for  it" 
"Oh,  pleaae,  don't  tamble  yonraeU     I  nhonld  not  b 

able  to  gO'in  any  oaM^     Wonld  yon  get  me  some  eaii-d»- 

ocJogne  T"    And  Loo  Fairlagb  pnt  her  hand  to  bar  f(i» 

head  in  quite  an  iaralid  manner. 

Loo,  what  ia  the  matter  r'  vid  ber  elder  sirtw,  w 

entering,  "Isit  poaalble  yon  left  your  box  at  the  inn  r 
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'•  I  did,  Jue,"  ahe  replied ;  but  ah«  did  not  r.^;  ibe  hod 
toksn  Oftptain  Teton's  box  inatead. 

"How  ndlf  diBBppointed  Bieton  will  bet"  nid  Misa 
Jan&  "  I  thonglit  be  mi^t  be  ben  before  thi>  for  iu ; 
but  I  anppooe  he  will  meet  tu  at  the  door,"  she  added,  as 
site  bade  Louise  good-by  and  hastened  awnj. 

The  oairiage  bad  lattied  down  the  avenue,  and  Loo  felt 
rather  lonely  m  ahe  heard  the  clank  of  tua  gHte  sLattiog 
alter  it.  With  all  her  anxiety  abont  the  eleotiun,  she 
would  have  enjoyed  a  tiU-i-iiie  and  daooe  with  Charley  so 
mnab  I  It  waa  partly  a  joke,  her  forbiddinz  him  not  to 
sskherfortbenigbt  j  why,  ahe  hsd  him  down  for  the  very 
Aral  waits,  and  he  waltzed  beautifully  I  How  would  be 
manage  himself,  thongb  ? 


told  her  be  had  no  female  relative  ao  there  oonld  be  no 
mistake.  She  had  loved  aa  only  woman  loves  ouo&  For 
an  hour  ebe  cried  ;  oried  until  a  certam  dull  relief  came, 
and  then  a  nokeniag  reaolation.  She  vent  to  her  desk 
and  began  to  make  up  a  packaga  The  old  gloves,  carte- 
do--ai»ite,  drawings  and  what  not,  and  the  letters.  Tho 
lettArsI  How  madly,  too,  with  the  strange  inconsistency 
of  passion,  did  she  kiss  them  as  she  made  Uiem  iuto  a 
package— never,  never  to  be  opened  or  read  again  I 

And  then  she  went  to  the  drawing-room  and  aat  in  the 
dark;  and  Amy,  bosbed  and  frightened  at  the  atranso 
grief  she  saw,  came  and  nestled  in  her  sister's  lap 

C&PTAiN  Bbetoh  arrived  rather  lafe  from  his  piscatorial 


Ueanwbile  Amy  bad  gone  to  the  box  again,  and  drawn     exonraion.     The  car  wbioh  should  have  met  him  waa  taken 

aSby  Sir  Dig- 


ont  the  gorge- 


She  pnt  her 
arms  through 
the  sleeves 
and  strutted 
about,  torniug 


to 


the 


gilded  tails 
-whiob  were 
dangling  al- 
most to  the 
ground.  She 
was  in  love 
with  the 
medals  on  tbe 
breast    There 

watch -pocket, 
jost  such  a 
place  for  an- 
oUier  nice 
medal.  Amy's 
little  fingers 
pulled  some- 
thing from  it. 
"Amy,"  said 
Loo.  -yon 
should  not  do 
thaL  Be  quiet, 
child." 

This  latter 
phrase  waa 
spoken  aa 
Amy  com- 
menced run- 
ning about 

the  room  and  ,  „rBM  «aom)  w>x. —■■•■■  waxr  to  hu 

holding  up  io 

triumph  a  priM  which  she  had  that  instant  ratraoted  from 
tbe  pookeb  , 

"  See,  Loo,  what  I  have  found  1  Such  a  picture  mside 
a  gold  penny  1    A  lady  as  handsome  as— aa  anything  1" 

"Aladyl  Showittomol  quick,  quick  1"  said  Ionise, 
and  with  jealous  baste  she  snatched  the  locket  from  the 
child. 

Yes,  it  waa  a  locket,  set  in  brillianU ;  it  coutamed  a 
twist  of  hair  and  a  portrait  of  a  lady,  a  splendid  creature. 
On  the  reverse,  in  blue  enamel,  she  read,  "From  I*ura  to 
C.  B." 

"aB."  Charles  Breton  1  Theball,theeleotion,  every- 
thing was  forgotten  now.  How  her  heart  throbbed  wildly, 
and  the  shame  tingled  her  cheeks,  aa  she  saw  the  proofa  of 
hieuafaithtnlneea,  bio  base,  crueliafldfllityl    Hebadoftea 


o  MJiii  or  4  ricKioi." 


gory  Mangel, 
the  great 
county  agri- 
culturist, wbo 
insiBted  ou 
having  it,  and 
the  landlord 
WBS  obliged  to 
dispatch  a 
broken  -  down 
horse  and  a 
r  am  s  h  ac  kle 
chaise  for  our 
hero.  The 
borae  (to 
speak  rather 
paradoxically) 
fully  sustained 
bis  character 
for  breaking 
down,  so  ihnt 
it  was  after 
nine  o'clock 
when  Breton 
got  to  the 
SnaggletoD 
Arms.  He 
took  a  alight 
dinner,  and 
attempted  a 
glass  of  eld 
po  rt-~-  which 
had  the  flavor 
of  oklboote — 
and  then  went 
up  •stain  to 
■  "s  toi- 


;.     He  sent 

for  the  waiter  to  open  his  box.  That  funoBonary,  after 
removing  the  cords,  turned  up  the  Ud,  and  then  gazed 
with  a  sort  of  stupid  grimace  at  tbe  captain,  who  was 
busy  at  tbe  wasbatand. 

■<  I  thmfc  you  had  better  bmsb  that  uniform,"  Breton 
called  out;  "but  be  careful  of  it" 

"  Oh,  yes,  air  ;  of  course,  sir.  Is  it  an  Tgbland  regi- 
ment you're  in,  capting  ?"  .    »        .  - 

Breton  looked  round  sharply.  Hia  first  unpreasioa 
was  that  the  fellow  waa  drunk. 

"  Pr'aps  you'd  'avo  the  pettiooala  first,  capting  V 

Breton  could  never  stand  insolence— he  had  the  waiter 
by  the  ear  in  an  instant.' 

"How  dare  you,  you  Booundrell  Hallo  I  I  beg  yOM 
pardon.    Oet  up.    Here's  «  ni«  .stste  of  af&irs  1   and 
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Breton  was  obliged  to  smile  as  the  contents  of  the  box 
were  displayed  before  him.  He  knew  Louise's  faYorite 
color,  aifd  he  felt  at  onoe  for  the  disappointment  such  a 
blunder  would  ocoasion  her.  He  must  remedy  it  at  onoe. 
He  tied  up  the  box,  and  sent  for  a  cab,  which  was  not 
long  bringing  him  to  the  Jeddoes*.  He  ran  np  to  the 
drawing-roouL  He  tapped  at  the  door,  and  the  handle 
was  turned  for  him.     It  was  Amy. 

"Is  Loo  here  ?"  he  asked.  He  saw  a  figure  like  hers 
rise  from  a  chair  near  the  window.  If  it  was  Loo,  wLy 
did  she  not  hasten  to  him  ?  "  Excuse  me,"  he  said,  hesi- 
tatingly, for  he  thought  it  might  be  one  of  the  Jeddoe 
girls.     "Are  you  Louise  Fairlegh  ?" 

"Miss  Louise  Fairlegh,  Captain  Breton  ?    Yes." 
Her  voice— but  how  changed  1 
There  was  a  pause.     Then  Breton  began  : 
"I  am  sorry  for  the  mistake  which  has  prevented  your 
being  at  the  ball.     I  suppose  my  uniform  came  here  ?" 
"Your  uniform  did  come  here,"  she  replied. 
The  butler  entered  with  the  lights.    Breton  saw  Louise 
standing  erect  with  a  proud,  distant  air.     He  was  beyond 
measure  puzzleJ. 

"  Of  course.  Loo,  you  know  the  mistake  was  not  alto- 
gether my  fault    You  can  get  ready  now,  and  Amj 

will " 

"Thank  you,"  she  said;  "I  have  mads  np  my  mind 
not  to  attend  this  ball  under  any  ciroamstanoes.  Amj, 
would  you  hand  the  parcel  to  Oaptain  Breton  f" 

"Dear,  dear  Lool  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?"  he 
exclaimed.  "What  is  it  that  has  come  between  ns  so 
suddenly  ?" 

"Fray  do  not  ask  me  what  has  come  between  ns,"  she 
aaid.     "  Ask  yourself— ask  your  own  heart" 

"Loo,  my  own  I   What  hare  I  done  to  earn  your  cou* 
tempt  ?" 
"I  have  no  explanation  to  give,"  'she  replied. 
"  Then,  after  all,  you  refuse  eren  to  t^  me  whj  yon 
■end  me  from  yon  T* 
There  was  no  answer. 

For  one  instant  the  idea  of  some  mistake  crossed  her 
mind ;  but  her  resoWe  was  taken.  What  heroic  fools  we 
are  occasionally  I  She  courtesied  as  if  he  was  to  go. 
"  Won't  you  CTeu  say  good-night,  Loo  ?" 
She  colored  to  the  temples.  They  had  always  their 
own  lover-like  fashion  of  "  good-night "  since  they  had 
been  engaged.     That  was  all  over  now. 

He  noticed  her  hesitation,  and  grasping  both  her  hands 
firmly,  he  looked  straight  into  thosa  eyes,  which  for  the 
first  time  sank  coldly  and  irresponding  before  his  gaza 

"Make  it  up,"  he  whispered,  and  he  bent  toward  her 
with  the  tenderest  caressing  gesture. 

She  drew  back ;  she  felt  her  resolution  wavering  at  his 
touch,  and  so  started  from  him.  That  was  enough.  Im- 
mediately afterward  Captain  Breton  was  driving  ofL 

It  was  near  midnight  when  the  captain  got  to  Snaggle- 
ton.'  He  could  scarcely  realize  the  events  of  the  last  hour. 
He  was  thoroughly  and  utterly  wretched,  but  it  was  not 
in  his  nature  to  give  up  to  anything.  He  therefore  de- 
cided on  going  to  the  ball,  if  it  were  ouly  to  distract  his 
thoughts.  He  had  >>rought  ihe  uniform  wita  him  from 
Jeddoe's,  and  was  quickly  incased  in  it  As  he  hurried  to 
the  town-hall  he  noticed  a  great  crowd  running  in  the 
same  direction,  and,  behold  1  the  parish  engine  tearing 
through  the  street 

**Fire,  sir  1"  cried  some  one,  in  answer  to  a  question 
from  Breton  ;  "  the  ballroom  is  afire  I" 

He  was  at  the  scene  of  the  conflagration  in  a  moment,  and 
saw  at'  once  that  no  lives  were  in  danger.    The-  revelers 


could  easily  escape  from  the  burning  apartmeni.  Indeed, 
the  only  peril  they  were  in  was  from  the  ill-directed  ex- 
ertions of  hiB  worship,  the  fussy  mayor.  Breton  npsisfc  Ha 
(accidentally)  and  took  command  of  the  constables ;  res* 
cued  a  good  deal  of  the  supper  from  the  de voarin^  gamins^ 
who  were  the  chief  "  devouring  element "  on  the  ooc&> 
sion ;  saw  the  Jeddoes  and  Fairleghs  snug  in  their  car- 
riage, and  quieted  the  panic,  at  the  cost  of  the  "fnH- 
dresa,"  however,  which  suffered  considerably  In  the  row, 
confusion  and  puddle. 

"  You  must  come  with  us,  Oharley,"  said  UIsb  Jans 
Fairlegh ;  "  we  must  have  a  chat  over  our  terrible  escape:* 

Breton  hesitated. 

"Oh,  do,  Captain  Breton,  please  I" chorused  the  Misses 
Jeddoe ;  "  we  must  have  some  fun  at  home  for  oar  disap- 
pointment here  ;  and  Loo  will  be  so  anxious  about  yao.  t** 

Breton  sighed- although  a  warrior,  he  sighed.  What 
did  Loo  care  if  he  broke  his  neck  ?  NeverthelesB,  boojed 
with  some  vaguo  hope,  he  got  up  with  the  driver.  Then 
he  was  in  the  Right  Box. 

Louise  was  waiting  for  them  on  the  steps.  She  feared 
an  accident  as  the  report  of  the  fir^  had  traveled  to  her 
already.  They  overwhelmed  her  at  once  with  the  particn- 
lars^how  a  chandelier  had  tumbled  and  set  fire  to  the 
muslin  decorations,  and  how  Oharley  Breton  had  brought 
them  back  perfectly  safe  and  sound. 

"  Yon  are  in  a  wretched  plight  captain,"  said  Mra.  Jed- 
doe. "  The  Snaggletonians  ought  at  least  to  subeoribe  for 
a  new  uniform  for  yon." 

"  Considering  that  it  is  not  my  own,  Mn.  Jeddoe,"  said 
he^  **bat  one  I  borrowed  for  the  occasion." 

''Loob  Loo  l^mamma  r  cried  Miss  Jane.  "Goodnea 
gradons,  she  has  fainted  I" 

Breton  ran  over  and  took  her  in  his  arms.  She  re- 
recovered  after  a  ieir  restoratives. 

When  she  was  quite  herself,  the  girls  went  to  change 
their  things,  Oaptain  Breton  lingered  in  the  room  with 
Louise — ^he  couldn't  tell  exactly  why. 

"  Come  here  I— eome  here,  Charley  I^  she  called,  bat  so 
very  low  that  he  did  not  hear  at  first 

She  spoke  again,  and  he  was  kneeling  by  the  sofa.  She 
held  the  locket  before  him. 

"Do  yon  know  this  lady  ?"  she  asked. 

He  opened  it  ond  smiled — ^an  honest  candid  i?mile. 

"  Yes,  Loo,"  he  rephed ;  "  it  is  Miss  Delaval,  who  is  en- 
gaged to  Cecil  Bellamy,  the  gentleman  who  lent  me  this 
unfortunate  uniform.  He  will  be  vexed  at  leaving  such  a 
treasure  in  my  keeping." 

"Oh,  Cliarley,  Charley,  dearest  ''nil  you  ever  fozgive 
me  ?"  and  she  sobbed  her  contrition  on  his  shoulder. 

The  next  moment  their  lips  met  in  a  reconciliation,  an  eh 
as  only  those  who  have  loved  can  tell  of —and  so  finished 
their  first  and  last  quarreL     Yes,  their  first  and  last ! 


ORNAMENTING  THE  EYES  WITH  KOHL  IN  ANCIENT 

AND  MODERN  EGYPT. 

The  eyes  of  Egyptian  ladies,  with  very  few  exceptions; 
oro  black,  large,  and  of  a  long,  almond  form,  with  long 
and  beautiful  lashes,  and  an  exquisitely  soft,  bewitching 
expression.  Their  charming  effect  is  much  heightened  by 
the  concealment  of  the  other  features  under  the  vail,  and 
by  the  universal  practice  of  blackening  the  edge  of  the 
eyelids  with  a  black  powder  called  kohl.  This  is  produced 
by  the  burning  of  an  aromatic  resin,  the  smoke-blaok  be- 
ing collected  in  a  little  vessel  similar  to  the  one  shown  in 
our  engraving.     It  is  also  prepared  by  burning  almond- 
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sUella.     AJtlioagh  believed  to  ba  beneficial  ta  the  ejes,  it 
ia  meralf  nsed  lot  ornament 

The  ibll  ia  applied  vith  a  small  {liobe  of  irtmd,  ivorj 
or  eJlveT,  .tapering  totrard  the  end,  bat  bInnL     Ttiis  i\ 


HCIENT  STTLI  Or  ORHlMENTINa 

moiateDod  irith  rose- water,  then  dipped  in  the  powder,  and 
drawn  along  the  odgca  of  the  eyelids ;  it  is  called  miraed, 
and  the  veaael  mvk-hviah. 

The  cnatom  of  omameoting  the  eyes  prevailed  among 
both  aexea  in  Egjpt  in  ancient  timeci,  and  is  shown  hj  the 
BcalptoreB  and  paintings  in  the  temples  and  tombs. ,  The 
eqnard-sbaped  box,  adorned  with  hieroglyphioa,  is  one  that 


was  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  for  keeping  the  kohL 
The  ancient  mode  of  omameoting  the  eyee  was  somewhat 
different  from  the  modern  fashion,  as  shown  by  the  sketch, 
bat  is,  however,  stiQ  practiced  at  presaat  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Oaixo. 

The  same  custom  existed  also  among  the  ancient  Greek 
ladies,  and  was  practiced  in  ewly  times  by  the  Jewish 


A  WILD  BEAST  SHOP. 

Fiw  of  onr  reBders  ever  saw,  or  perhaps  heard  of,  awild 
beast  shop.  Yet  wild  beasts  are  brooght  to  the  country, 
bought  and  sold,  and  have  their  range  of  prices  like  other 
commodities.  In  London,  Jamraoh  is  the  great  dealer  in 
wild  beasts.  In  New  York,  Beiche,  who  has  long  been 
known  as  a  great  importer  and  dealer  in  canaiy  tnrds,  ia 
also  a  great  dealer  in  wild  beasts. 

Baokland  thus  deooribea  a  wild  beast  anction: 

It  was  a  doll,  mbty  morning  when  I  entered  the  gar- 
dens, some  few  minutes  after  the  sale  had  commenoed, 
and  they  looked  the  verj  mptare  of  wretchedness.  Not 
tiir  from  a  model  of  Sebasfopol  the  aaotioa  was  going  on, 
tne  head  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the  auctioneer,  forming  a  oentre 
TJund  which  the  crowd  had  collected. 

"  Eight  shiUiogs  tor  a  wax -bill  and  two  cut-throat  spar- 
rows. Yoors,  sir,"  were  the  first  words  that  met  my  ears. 
"  Apsradiso  graekle — nine  shillings  —thank  yon,  tat.  The 
next  lot — a  red  and  yellow  macaw.  No.  There  is  some 
mistake — a  yellow  and  blue  macaw.  What  shall  we  say 
(or  this  fine  bird,  gentlemen  ?  Three  poande  five— yon 
L;tve  a  bargain,  sir.  A  snlphur-creetad  cockatoo— two 
guineas— mind  yoor  Angers,  sir  ;  that  lot  isspitefol.  The 
next  lot— an  armadillo— what  shall  I  ssy  for  the  arma- 
dillo, gentlemen  ?  Tan  shilliogs  ?— thirty  ?— yes,  that's 
more  like  its  valuek  A  pair  of  fiying  squirrels— one  pound 
—cheap  as  things  go.     Now  for  the  snakes." 


Therewere  only  five  snskes  for  sale,  end  these  cocsistad 
of  ona  boa  and  four  pythons;  the  former  came  from  Mouth 
America,  alt  of  the  ht^t  from  India.  The  boa  was 
boQglit  for  five  gniaeaa,  the  others  al  prioea  varying  from 
two  to  four  pounds 

The  sale  was  a.  peripatetic  one,  aad  Q^'  auctioneer 
having  descended  from  hia  chair,  we  tH  followed  a  man, 
who  carried  the  chair  in  one  hand  and  rang  «  bell  with 
the  other.    , 

During  the  walk  from  place  to  place  I  had  time  to  look 
about  me  at  the  company.  There  were  about  three  hun- 
dred people  present,  who  oousisted— firstly,  at  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  Begent'a  Park  Ourdeos ;  then  several 
professional  animal  .dealers  from  Liverpool  and  large  Gon- 
tiueuttd  cities,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Jamrach,  of  Badcliff 
Highway,  before  mentioned,  one  of  the  largest  aaimal- 
dealers  in  the'world ',  then  proprietors  of  shows,  both 
great  and  small,  from  tbo  Meesr&  Wombwell  A  Maunder  to 
your  scantily  clad  man  who  owns  the  jienny  show,  and  who 
has  just  bonght  the  smallest  and  the  cheapest  of  the  lai^o 
serpents,  to  be  shown  to  gaping  villagers  at'coantry  fairs  ; 
listl}',  many  who,  like  myself,  came  to  learn  the  Tslae  of 
an  elephant  or  a  lion.  We^  crowd  of  naturalists,  thtrq- 
fore— the  bellmaa  showing  ns  the  place— haUed  in  front 
of  the  aviary. 

The  first  lot  was  two  Indian  falcons,  which  fetched  two 
pounds  ten  shillings  each.  Then  a  pair  of  white,  or, 
rather,  whity-brown,  storks — they  sold  for  sixteen  shil- 
lings. A  black  stork — being,  as  another  black  bird  well- 
known  to  Bohoolbc^a  was  formerly  suppoead  to  be,  a  rare 
bird — brought  two.pounds  six  shillings.  Then  followed 
lot  fifty-seven,  a  pelican,  a  very  amiable  or  ^e  a  very 
■hungry  bird,  for  he  kept  jhbbering  with  his  -great  bill  nt 
the  numeroos  gloves  held  out  to  him,  and  endeavoring  to 
swallow  them.  Here  a  spirited  competition  began,  and 
the  bird  was  at  length  knocked  down  for  eighteen  gnineas. 
In  Egypt,  my  friend  Captain  Ounnlnghame,  late  Second 
Life  Ouarda,  informs  me  ho  lately  bought  a  much  finer 
bird  for  two  ehilliags,  which  makes  me  think  seriously  of 
speculaHog  ia  pelicans. 

The  reason  why  a  pelioan  sella  well  is,  that  be  is  a  good 
show-bird,  and  a  good  attraotos  of  pennies.  The  poor 
bird  is  probably  at  this  time  shut  up  in  some  small  cage, 
inside  a  house  upon  wheels,  never  again  to  behold  his  na- 
tive wildemees,  or,  according  to  the  showman,  his  master, 
pluck  blood  from  his  breast  to  feed  his  young  ones. 

Next  cams  the  monkeys.  Qreat  was  Uie  rush  to  the 
moukey-houss,  which  wss  speedily  filled,  but  as  speedily 
emptied  again,  for  Mr.  Stevens  wisely  tocA  up  his  posi- 
tion ontside,  under  cover  of  the  wooden  guns  of  one  of 
the  Sebaslopol  batteries.  But  though  the  folks  were  so 
anxious  to  see  the  monksys,  they  did  not  seem  eqnally 
anxiom  to  buy  ;  for  the  biddings  were  few  and  far  between. 
The  first  lot  was  a  Bhesus  monkey,  common  in  Bengal— 
a  fine  name  for  an  ugly  oreatura.  He  was  sold  for  twelve 
shillings,  as  also  were  two  more  of  the  same  speoies. 
Then  followed  divers  sorts  of  monkeys  rejoicing  in  vari- 
OQS  names,  such  as  "bonnet,"  "  greien,"  "sooty," 
"marque,"  etc.  ;  but  none  of  them  fetched  more  than  ten 
shillings  each,  and  one  ol  the  costomers  wanted  Mr.  Ste- 
vens to  give  him  an  organ  into  the  bargain,  Anothei 
wanted  his  monkey — a  great  siivags  Barbary  ape — deliv- 
ered immedialdjf,  whioh  Mr.  Stevens  said  he  really  ooald 
not  undertake  to  do,  but  he  would  "  be  happy  to  receive 
the  money  for  him  on  the  spot" 

Away  we  wast  again  after  the  bell  and  the  ohair  to  tha 
opposite  side  of  tho  gardens.  Here  two  jaokals  were  ttie 
first  sold— twenty-four  shillings  tho  two.  Then  a  pair 
1  of  porcupiaes— good  show  aoimala  agiin — eijht  pound! 
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A  wait  HAiT  nor.— an  vmi  Its. 


flftoes  shillings.  Then  ut  Zndiao  goKt.  one  fDor-homad 
sheep,  nnd  one  Indian  sheep— only  tvo  gaineaa  the  three ; 
cheap,  «t  that  nte,  even  as  matton.  ^nieii  followed  a  ted 
hind — who  neail;  devonied  mj  catalogae  while  I  wu 
looking  another  way— for  two  poonda  ten  ahiUings.  Then 
followed  the  sale  of  six  eagles — namely,  two  golden 
eagles,  a  wedge-tail  eagle,  a  sea  eagle,  and  two  from  OhilL 
These  sold  at  prioes  Taiying  from  two  ponnds  to  thjrtoen 
shillinga  ;  and  the  skins  ot  some  of  this  lot,  if  I  wnV^^l^A 
oot,  are  by  this  time  foil  of  haj  and  tow,  with  glass  e^es 
in  their  head& 

The  next  lot  wu  n  hybrid — ^between  a  zebra  and  wild 
ass.  This  spitelol  brnte  sold  for  eight  ponnds.  He  was 
formerly  the  property  of  Lord  Derby,  and  when  brooght 
np  from  his  lordship's  sale,  k  icked  the  horse-box  to  pieces, 
and  did  ten  ponnds'  worth  of  damage,  so  that  ha  was  dear 
at  any  prioe.  A  fine  ostrich  sold  for  twenty-seven  pounds, 
and  a  nylghau  for  nine  poonds,  both  fair  prices. 

Than  came  the  lions  and  tigers.  Tho  flnt,  a  fine  tigress, 
sold  for  seventy-nine  guineas — not  her  valna  ;  the  seoond, 
a  very  fine  lion,  for  two  hundred  gniness.  Just  as  the 
hammer  was  going  down  this  noble  brnte  stood  npright 
in  his  den,  and  looking  sternly  at  the  crowd,  gave  a  roar 
of  iodigiwliaar4  fiu  study  for  an  aitist. 


"  Nast  we  will  proceed  to  the  elephant  P'  exeiaimed  Uc 


The  foIdlng-doors  opened,  and,  gently  led  1>j  his 
keeper,  the  elephant  came  forth.  Sad  and  dsmnze  tbs 
poor  beast  looked,  never  again  to  draw  his  eart  fnll  of 
happy,  smiling  children  rannd  the  gravel  walks,  receiving 
bisooit  oontribntions  from  his  yoong  employera. 

"  Trot  him  oat  1"  cried  a  bidder,  as  two  hundred  gniaeti 
were  bid.  ^ 

"  ^7  your  leave  I"  cries  th^xeeper. 

The  crowd  cleared  away,  and  the  elephuit  made  a  sffi 
of  a  mook  trot  His  piiee  went  np  in  the  market  immedi- 
ately, and  he  wn  finally  knocked  down  to  Vr.  Batty,  tbs 
ciroTU  proprietor,  for  three  hnndied  and  twvLty  gnineaa 

After  the  elephant  oame  the  camels,  male  and  female; 
being  atnpid,  they  looked  etnpid.  Nevnthelees,  the  mate 
was  knocked  down  for  sixty-two  poonds,  the  famale  fat 
fifty  pounds,  to  Mr.  Edmonds,  for  his  menagerie.  I^stl; 
came  the  gir^fo.  It  wus  snpposed  to  be  too  oold  for  hiin 
to  oome  ont,  and  his  honse  was  not  big  enough  to  hold 
the  good  folks  present,  so  that  while  he  was  paobg  bia 
stall  in  solitnde,  the  flgnios  two  hundred  and  fifty  ponnds 
were  pat  down  opposite  his  name  on  the  oatalogae  out* 
side.    He  was  "bonght  in,"  I  believe. 
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SOME    REMARKABLE    AMERICAN    WOMEN, 

At  thk  Bak,  in  the  Pulpit,  and  on  the  Dramatic 

AND  OraRATic  Stagis. 

In  one  of  the  flr^t  chapters  of  his  "Inqoirr  into  the 

Aatiea  of  ttie  Femalft  Sex,"  written  in  1796,  Prof.  Qis- 

fcorae  wuA  :  "Tooag  vomea  endowed  with  good  nnder* 

standings,  bdt  desirona  of  justifying  the  mentel  indolenoe 

'vrhioh  they  have   permitted    themselTee  to  indulge,  or 

-diasLppoiDted  at  not  peroeinng  a  way  open  by  which 

they,  like  their  brothers,  may  distingnish  thamselTee  and 

rise  to  emineooe,  are  ocaaaianally  heard  to  decUre  their 

opinion  that  the  sphere  in  which  women  are  destined  to 

more  it  so  humble  and  so  limited  oa  neither  to  requite 


nor  to  reward  assiduity  ;  and,  under  thia  impression,  either 
do  not  difloem,  or  will  not  be  persoaded  to  oonaider,  the 
real  and  de^Iy  interesting  effeote  wbioh  the  oondnct  of 
their  mz  will  always  have  on  the  happiness  of  sooie^." 

And  Miss  Maloc^  in  contrasting  the  cheerfnl  with  the 
gloomy  woman,  obserres  that  a  large  nnmber  of  women, 
partionlarly  the  yosnger  portion,  are  by  nature  ctmsti- 
tnted  so  exoaedin^y  restless  of  mind,  or  with  snch  astrong 
physioal  tendency  to  depression,  that  they  oan  by  no  pos- 
sibility keep  tbemselTGe  in  a  state  of  eren  tolerable  oheer. 
fulness  except  by  being  oontinnally  ooonpied. 

As  there  are  men  who  tnigbt  beeome  pioneers  in  some 
work  of  reform  if  they  oonld  only  experienoe  the  "call,"  so 
there  are  women,  aative,  tolerant,  willing,  endowed  with 
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all  the  foraes  neoessary  to  render  them  distrngnished,  if 
ibej  only  knew  jnst  how  to  apply  their  capabilities.  Soch 
people  are  ready  to  enter  with  alacrity  a  field  of  congenial 
labor  when  some  one  else  has  discoyered  it,  attracted 
their  attention  to  it,  and  demonstrated  exactly  how  to 
work  it  saooessfoUy.  Tnie  reforms  may  possibly  be 
carried  on  by  this  class,  but  they  can  never  be  projected. 
Had  snoh  noble  women  as  the  Baroness  Bnrdett-Ooatts, 
Mary  Carpenter,  Miss  Kye,  Garoline  Ohisholm,  Florence 
Nightingale,  Lady  Strangford,  and,  in  oar  own  oonntry. 
Miss  Dix,  Jennie  GoUins,  Clara  Barton  and  Linda  Gilbert, 
contented  themselres  with  waiting,  Mioawber-like,  for 
something  to  tnm  up,  they  might  have  lived  far  beyond 
this  day  withont  having  any  to  bless  their  names  and 
kindnesses.  They  possessed  discernment  and  energy; 
they  saw  suffering  in  forms  for  which  no  relief  had  been 
provided — ^they  made  their  opportunity. 

The  Muscovite  ideal  of  woman  was  purely  a  monastic 
one,  and  the  virtues  of  the  doister— faith,  prayer,  charity, 
obedience  and  industry — were  the  highest  she  could  possi- 
bly attain  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Women  are  still 
faithful  in  prayer  and  charify,  still  dwell  in  convents  and 
meditate  for  hours  and  days  in  the  solemn  retreat  of  the 
cloister.  At  the  same  time,  women,  discerning  their 
Apedal  capabilities  for  new  species  of  occupation,  are 
taking  the  advanced  positions  in  life  which  they  have 
hitherto  shxmned,  or  from  which  they  have  been  excluded 
either  by  their  own  sense  of  impropriety  or  by  man's  re- 
strictions in  the  form  of  legal  enacfcmenta 

Li  the  United  States  the  sphere  of  woman's  usefulness 
is  now  in  a  remarkable  state  of  enlargement  We  have 
been  accustomed  to  seeing  her  on  the  lyric  and  tragic 
stages,  in  the  studio  of  pamting  and  sculpture,  and  in  the 
sanctum  of  literature  and  poetry.  Now,  we  see  her  also 
i  a  the  pulpit,  in  the  medical  college  and  hospital,  in  the 
common  and  superior  courts  of  law,  in  the  public  school 
boards,  in  public  libraries,  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  at  the 
}x>ll8.  And  during  the  past  Winter  she  has  been  recog- 
nized in  the  legislation  of  several  States  as  a  powerfully 
supported  applicant  for  a  larger  share  of  the  public  righte 
and  personal  privileges  that  man  has  hitherto  enjoyed  ex- 
clusively. 

There  was  doubtless  more  opposition  to  the  application 
Ci  women  for  permission  to  practice  law  than  to  follow  any 
other  professional  calling  formerly  monopolized  by  men. 
It  is  believed  that  the  pioneer  in  the  study  of  law  was 
^ItfL  Myra  Bradwell,  who,  in  1869,  applied  for  admission 
t'>  the  bar  of  Illinois.  On  being  refused  she  carried  her 
raim  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  was 
a  jain  repulsed.  Next  came  Miss  Lemma  Barkaloo,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  who,  during  1869-70-71,  studied  in  the 
Law  School  of  Washington  University,  at  St  Louis,  Mo., 
and  died  just  as  she  had  completed  her  course.  After  her 
was  Miss  Lily  Peckham,  of  Milwaukee,  who,  becoming 
discouraged  by  the  opposition,  abandoned  the  study  of 
law  for  that  of  theology,  and  died  before  any  of  her  hopes 
were  realized. 

The  first  woman  admitted  to  practice  of  whom  we  have 
any  record  was  Miss  Phebe  Couzins,  daughter  of  a 
former  superintendent  of  police  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  who 
^its  received  at  the  bar  of  that  city  in  1871.  The  first 
%ho  ever  argued  a  case  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
Btates  was  Miss  Helen  M.  McDonald,  of  Boston  ;  the  first 
who  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
^the  United  States  was  Mrs.  Belva  A.  Lockwood,  whose 
hame  was  enrolled  March  3d,  1879 ;  and  the  first  who 
practiced  law  on  the  Pacific  slope  was  Mrs.  Mary  J. 
Young,  of  Sacramento,  who  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
the  Supreme  Court*  of  Calif orais.  May  13th,  1879. 


Between  the  application  of  Mrs.  Bradwell  and  the 
mission  of  Mrs.  Young  there  were  many  snooessfnl  applf- 
cations,  of  which  the  following  aiB  recalled  :  Miss  Ss^i2 
Eiigore  was  admitted  at  St  Louis  in  1871,  from  the  L^-v 
School  of  Michigan  University.  In  1872  Mias  Geesipr 
Snow  mm  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Utah,  and  Mrs.  Clarm  A 
Naah  in  Maine.  In  the  following  year  Annette  and  Flor- 
ence Cronise  were  admitted  at  Tiffin,  Ohio ;  A.  M.  Hnl>  tt 
at  Chicago  ;  Charlotte  E.  Bay,  at  Washington,  D.  C  ;  aiui 
Miss  Baper,  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich,  Mias  Hnlett  dkc 
after  three  years  of  successful  practice ;  Miaa  Bay  ia  t 
g^raduate  of  the  Law  School  of  Harvard  University,  acd 
Miss  Baper  of  the  Biichigan  University. 

In  1874  Lavinia  €k>odell  was  adnutted  at  Janesrville,  Wi&, 
and  she  soon  after  associated  with  her  Miss  Angie  King 
Thi»  Michigan  bar  received  Miss  Ella  A.  Martin  and  Mia 
Fredrika  Perry  in  1875,  after  their  graduation  from  the 
Law  School  of  the  State  University,  and  in  the  following 
year  both  were  admitted  to  the  Illinois  bar,  and  forming 
a  partnership,  they  settled  down  to  practice  in  Chicaga 
In  1876  Mrs.  Mary  K  Foster  began  to  practice  in  Asa 
Arbor,  Mich. ;  in  1877  Martha  A.  Dorsett  was  admitted 
in  Minnesota ;    in    1878  Bessie    Eaglesfield,    at    Grand 
Bapids,  Mich.  ;  Mias  Agnes  Scott,  at  Tiflftn,  Ohio ;  and 
Mias  Morrill,  at  Chicago,  besides  two  young  women  froB 
the  Iowa  Law  SohooL    Miss  Eane,  of  Janesviile,  Wi&, 
and  Mrs.  Clara  S^  Foltz,  of  San  Frandsco,  were  admittad 
in  1879,  in  addition  to  those  before  credited  to  that  yean 
A  special  honor  was  paid  to  Miss  Nancy  Smith  in  Noveia- 
ber  of  the  same  year,  when,  on  being  received  by  the  bar 
of  Keokuk,  Iowa,  the  presiding   judge  descended  frozn 
the  bench  to  congratulate  her.     In  the  evening  the  law> 
yers  of  the  city  further  complimented  her  with  a  verj- 
grand  banquet. 

Of  the  above  women,  Mrs.  Lockwood  is  the  best  knovn 
to  the  public.  After  having  gained  considerable  dlstln» 
tion  as  a  lawyer,  she  applied,  in  1877,  for  admission  to  t£fl 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  At  that  time  the 
motion  was  denied,  not  for  any  lack  of  experience^  studj 
or  ability.  But  solely  because  the  petitioner  was  a  woman. 
In  the  fall  of  1878  she  applied  to  the  Circuit  Court  at  Bal- 
timore, and  was  refused  admission  by  Judge  Magruder. 
Disappointed,  but  not  cast  down,  by  these  failures,  she  de- 
termined to  secure,  if  possible,  for  her  sex  an  authoritj 
to  practice  in  the  Federal  Courts  that  could  not  be  ques. 
tioned.  Her  efforts  were  directed  to  Congress,  and  with 
marked  success,  for  at  the  ensuing  session  a  Bill  aathor- 
izing  the  admission  of  properly  qualified  women  to  prac- 
tice in  the  Supreme  and  Circuit  Courts  was  passed  bj 
both  Houses.  On  the  3d  of  the  following  March,  on  mo- 
tion of  District  Attorney  Biddle,  she  was  received  into 
this  high  grade  of  practice  at  Washington. 

On  the  2d  of  February  last,  Mrs.  Lockwood  was  one  of 
a  group  of  persons  engaged  in  a  ceremony  of  a  znceft 
notable  character.     A  motion  had  been  made  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  at  Washington,  before  Chief  Justice  Waiter 
that  ex-Governor  Joel  Parker,  of  New  Jersey,  be  admitted 
to  practice  in  that  Court     Immediately  Mrs.  Lockwood 
roee  and  moved  the  admission  of  Samuel  Loweiy — a  co^ 
ored  lawyer,  of  Huntsvilie,  Ala. — also,  who,  she  testified, 
possessed  the  necessary  qualifications.     His  credentiab 
being  properly  executed,  and  no  objection  being  made^ 
Mr.  Lowery  was  sworn  in  with  Mr.  Parker,  both  taking 
the  same  oath,  with  hands  resting  ujiou  the  same  Bible. 

Mr.  Lowery  was  the  first  colored  man  admitted  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee  and  the  Courts  of  Northern 
Alabama. 

As  we  write,  we  notice  that  Mrs.  Foltz,  before  mentioned, 
has  scored  quite  a  victory  in  San  Frandsca    Having  ap- 
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plied  for  admission  to  the  Hastings  College  of  Law  in  the 
State  University,  the  directors  refused  to  admit  her,  be- 
CJiTifle  they  "  believed  and  determined  that  it  was  not  wise 
or  expedient,  or  for  the  best  interests  of  the  college,  to 
admit  any  female  as  a  stndent  therein."  Upon  this,  she 
in  person  obtained  from  the  District  Court  of  San  Fran- 
ciaoo  a  mandamus  compelling  the  college  to  open  its  doors 
to  her.  The  directors  then  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Ck>nrt,  where  Mrs.  Foltz  argued  her  case  with  such  clear- 
ness and  legal  force  that  the  Court  deci4ed  the  question 
wholly  in  her  favor. 

The  first  of  American  women,  now  living,  who  entered 
npon  the  evangelical  calling,  was  Isabella,  a  slave,  born  in 
Ulster  County,  N.  T.  She  was  the  property  of  Colonel 
Ardinburgh,  and  under  the  name  of  '*  Sojourner  Truth  " 
has  been  known  in  the  churches  and  Sunday-schools  of 
the  United  States  for  upward  of  half  a  century.  The  date 
of  her  birth  is  unknown,  but  she  is  popularly  supposed  to 
be  over  one  hundred  years  old.  In  1817  she  was  emanci- 
pated, a  poor  woman,  using  the  colloquial  Low  Dutch  with 
a  decidedly  African  accent,  and  so  ignorant  that  she  was 
nnable  to  distinguish  her  right  hand  from  her  left.  She 
cmme  at  once  to  New  York  City,  and  engaged  in  service, 
living,  as  she  says,  "with  the  best  people  in  the  city." 

The  story  of  her  life  has  been  repeated  to  thousands  of 
audiences  throughout  the  country,  and  is  preserved  in  a 
pleasant  volume  written  by  Mrs.  Stowe. 

**  Sojourner  *'  is  a  woman  of  strong  religious  nature,  with 
an  entirely  original  eloquence  and  humor.  At  the  various 
anti-slavery  demonstrations  she  was  able  to  attend,  she 
-was  a  great  attraction,  for  she  was  known  to  "be  a  stanch 
defender  of  the  claims  and  rights  of  her  race.  Her  work 
in  the  freedmen's  camps  at  TVashington  and  in  Virginia 
during  the  war  was  both  valuable  and  highly  esteemed, 
an  1  she  had  no  truer  friend  and  admirer  than  the  lamented 
Lincoln. 

At  the  present  time,  she  is  living  at  Battle  Creek,  ^lich., 
waiting  *'  for  the  Lord  to  call  her."  On  the  2d  of  March 
last,  many  of  her  friends  gave  her  a  surprise-party  in  her 
neat  cottage.  The  good  old  sonl  was  in  a  state  of  bewil- 
dered delight,  saying  to  a  particular  friend  who  came  late  : 
«•  They  kept  floodin'  and  floodin'  in  till  I  just  says,  *  Why, 
bless  my  heart,  chiUren,  war  on  arth  did  ye  all  cum  from  ? 
and  when  in  the  name  of  common  sense  are  ye  goin'  to 
stop  comin'  ?" 

Next  in  popularity  to  Sojourner  Truth  is  Mrs.  Margaret 
N.  Van  Cott,  familiarly  known  as  "  the  Widow  Van  Cott." 
She  was  bom  in  New  York  City,  in  1830,  her  ^fatlier 
being  Major  William  K.  Newton,  who  for  many  years  had 
the  management  of  John  Jacob  Astor*8  estate.  As  a  child 
she  was  considered  a  marvel  of  precocity.  •  She  received 
the  rite  of  confirmation  in  the  Episcopal  Church  when  but 
eleven  years  old.  Soon  after  she  was  attracted  to  the 
Methodist  Church  by  the  more  active  character  of  the 
services,  and  desired  to  attend  the  meetings  in  a  church 
near  her  home,  but  her  father  refused  his  permission. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  she  was  married  to  Peter  P. 
Van  Cott,  who  carried  on  the  drug  business.  When,  a 
few  years  later,  he  died,  she  took  possession  of  his  business 
and  conducted  it  successfully.  One  day,  after  pausing 
flome  time  before  the  old  Methodist  Church  in  John 
Street,  'she  determined  to  devote  herself  to  the  Lord's 
nerrice.  Uniting  with  the  Duane  Street  Church,  she  at 
OQoe  began  to  relate  her  experience  and  to  exhort.  It 
WBB  not  long  before  her  extreme  piety  and  her  fitness 
for  the  work  attracted  the  attention  of  the  clergy  ;  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Battersby  was  more  than  gratified  when  she 
offered  to  assist  in  his  Five  Points  Mission  labors.  It  is 
Kid  that  when  the  misaionazy  pi:eacbed  his  hearers  were 


few,  but  when  she  took  charge  of  the  services  every  seat 
was  occupied.  Then  she  traveled  about  the  country  for  a 
considerable  time  in  the  interest  of  her  business,  but  car- 
rying on  her  exhortations  at  every  opportunity.  Her 
efforts  were  rewarded  by  so  many  conversions  that  in 
1868  she  abandoned  business  altogether  and  devoted  her 
energies  exclusively  to  the  work  of  revival  preaching.  As 
she  keeps  lists  of  her  converts  in  each  place  where  she 
labors,  she  has  no  difficulty  in  organizing  praying-bands 
to  carry  on  the  work  when  she  has  departed  to  other 
fields. 

Mrs.  Van  Cott  was  reg^ilarly  licensed  to  preach,  and 
was  specially  commended  by  the  late  Bishop  Gilbert 
Haven,  who,  shortly  before  his  death,  said  of  her :  **  She 
is  without  doubt  to-day  the  most  popular,  laborious  and 
successful  preacher  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
She  has  more  calls,  does  more  work  and  wins  more  souls 
than  any  of  her  brethren,  and  she  does  this  by  her  genius 
and  her  faith. " 

To  this  opinion  we  add  the  more  enthusiastic  one  of  the 
venerable  Dr.  Whedon  :  "The  world  has  seen  [flaming 
evangelists,  but  never  before  of  her  sex.  A  Chrysostom, 
whose  magic  oratory  endowed  him  with  the  title  of  '  sil- 
ver-tongued' ;  a  Bossuet,  whose  thrall  over  an  audience 
was  complete  ;  a  John  Knox,  who  prayed,  'Lord,  give  me 
Scotland  or  I  die  *;  a  Whitfield,  who  preached  to  audiences 
of  forty  thousand  persons — ^all  these  were  rivals  of  him  of 
Tarsus  ;  but  never  before  has  a  woman  entered  upon  this 
arena  save  Mrs.  Van  Cott,  and  surely  her  success  has  been 
as  marvelous  as  theira  " 

Another  woman  who  has  attained  much  celebrity  in 
the  pulpit  is  Mrs.  Phebe  A.  Hannaford,  a  native  of  the 
Island  of  Nantucket,  where  she  was  bom  in  1829.  She 
engaged  early  in  literary  pursuits,  and  wrote  poems, 
sketches,  biographies,  editorials,  histories,  leotures  and  ser- 
mons with  marvelous  facility.  Of  the  score  of  volumes 
she  has  published,  one  was  a  prize  story,  '*  The  Soldier's 
Daughter,"  with  which  almost  every  Sunday  School  at- 
tendant is  acquainted.  Her  ''Life  of  Lincoln  "  reached  a 
sale  of  20,000  copies,  5,000  being  issued  in  the  German 
language  ;  and  her  ,Lif e  of  George  Peabody  had  a  run  of 
1.5,000. 

She  preached  her  first  sermon  in  1865,  in  the  school- 
house  at  Siasconset,  on  her  native  island.  Three  years  later 
she  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  Universalisfc  Church  at 
Hingham,  Mass.,  being  the  first  woman  re^aUrly  ordained 
in  that  State.  In  1869  she  added  the  parish  in  Waltham 
to  her  pastoral  charge,  and  preached  alternately  for  a  year 
in  Waltham  and  Hingham.  She  settled  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  in  1870,  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Chapin,  D.  D.,  of  New  York, 
preaching  the  installation  sermon,  and  in  1874  she  ac- 
cepted a  unanimous  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Church  of 
the  Good  Shepherd,  on  the  Heights  of  Jersey  City,  at  a 
salary  of  $2,500  per  annum.  During  the  three  years  of 
her  engagement  the  church  tripled  its  membership,  and 
the  Sunday-sohool  grew  from  thirty  to  nearly  two  hun- 
dred persons.  At  the  close  of  her  t6rm  there  was  a  ma- 
jority of  three  votes  against  re-engaging  her,  and  npon 
her  retirement  the  best  portion  of  the  parish  and  the  ma* 
jority  of  the  trustees,  deacons  and  Sunday-school  accom- 
panied her  to  the  place  of  worship  which  she  temporarily 
rented  in  Library  Hall. 

One  of  Mrs.  Hannaford's  best  friends  in  the  early  days 
of  her  pastoral  work  was  Miss  Olympia  Brown,  who,  in 
1866,  invited  Mrs.  Hannaford  to  preach  in  the  pulpit  at 
South  Canton,  Mass.,  then  occupied  by  her  on  a  brief 
appointment.  Shortly  after,  Mrs.  Hannaford  went  to  Wey- 
mouth, and  officiated  in  Miss  Brown's  own  pulpit,  while 
the  latter  made  a  visit  to  the  church  at  Hingham.    When 
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HiB.  Honnaford  waa  ordained,  Hub  Brown  garo  her  tbo 
band  of  feUowsliip,  and  whsn  aho  vaa  installed  paatoc  ol 
the  chnrch  nt  Hingham,  Febmory  19th,  1868,  the  nuns' 
munan  preached  the  fonnal  sermon. 
•  The  Teneiable  Laoretia  Uott^  who  pawed  her' eightj^ 
serenth  birthday  on  the  3d  of  January  last^  beoame  a 
preoohec  when  ihe  was  twent^-eix  yean  old.  She  wna  one 
of  the  first  ubolitioniatfl,  and  haa  always  been  a  zealons 
member  of  the  Society  of  Priends.  She  aaeribes  ^her 
longBTity,  with  exoellent  bodily  and  mental  health,  to  her 
Bunple  mode  of  living,  her  eontinnal  self-ieatraint  and  her, 
oonatant  intellectaal  aotiTity, 

In  this  oonneotion  we  most  not  n^eot  manttoa  of  the 
Itev.  Anna  Oliver,  who  tor  years  was  known  as  tlie  "  glil 
pieaoher."    She  was  bom  in  New  Tork  City,  graduated 


maoBAUomc; 


from  the  Batgeap  Female  College,  on  Fifth  Avenue,  *Bi 
afterward  at  the  Theologionl,  School  of  the_  Boston  Tii'- 
veraity  (Uethodlat),  being  the  flist  female  pnpl  em 
admitted  to  that  sohooL  Boon  after  grad'oatiiij  from  tlw 
latter  inatitation — Jane,  1376 — she  took  charge  of  ll» 
First  Uethodist  Ohnroh  at  Faasaio;  N.  J.,'.where  she  K- 
mained  a  year:  She  is  ^w'  pastor  of  the  Willongbbj 
Avsnne  Methodist  Ohnroh,  of.  Brooklyn,' N.  T.'/  She  pie- 
fers  pastoral  to  eraagelioal  labor.    BesideB.beiiig  a  cipiltl 
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■peaker,  ahe  is  an  aooompliahed  Brtist  in  oil  and  water- 
colon,  and  in  decorative  work. 

In  the  Winter  of  1671-72,  qnite  an  exoitement  was  ere- 
ftt«d  in  the  eoolesiutioal  world  by  the  aotioa  of  the  Pres- 


bytery in  ofBoially  "  investigating  "  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cayler, 
of  Brooklyn,  for  pennittiag  b  woman,  Hiaa  Sarah  F- 
Smiley,  the  gifted  Qnakeresa  preacher,  to  sddreaa  hie 
At    tiie   close,  of   tbe   War   she    had 
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volnnieered  as  a  missionary  to  the  emancipated  slaves  of 
the  South  ;  she  had  been  honored  by  the  British  "  Yearly 
Meeting  "  of  the  Orthodox  Friends  vith  the  fullest  mem- 
bership during  a  visit  to  England,  and  she  had  preached 
from  Methodist,  Baptist  and  Congregational  pulpits  in 
this  country.  Dr.  Cuyler  had  spoken  to  a  Friends'  re- 
vival meeting  at  her  solicitation,  and  at  his  invitation  she 
in  .return  occupied  his  pulpit,  and  spoke  to  a  very  Urge 
audience.  The  Presbytery  could  scarcely  bring  itself  to 
oensure  a  pastor  so  popular,  learned  and  faithful  as  Dr. 
Cuyler,  neither  did  it  dare  put  itself  on  record  by  pro- 
nouncing against  Miss  Smiley  ;  so,  after  a  lengthy  discus- 
sion, the  Presbytery  adopted  a  resolution  simply  calling 
attention  to  the  rules  of  the  General  Assembly  : 

"  To  teach  and  exhort  or  to  lead  In  prayer  in  public  and  pro- 
miscuoos  assemblies,  is  dearly  forbidden  to  women  in  the 
Holy  Oracles.*'  4 

This  attack  upon  Dr.  Cuyler,  and  through  him  upon 
the  Quakeress,  very  justly  increased  the  popularity  of 
both  ;  and  although  Miss  Smiley  naturally  shrinks  from 
all  that  savors  of  notoriety  profitless  to  her  mission,  she  has 
since  sought  to  carry  on  her  evangelical  labors  in  fields 
ixrhere  she  is  not  likely  to  en  counter  such  formal  obstacles. 

The  number  of  American  women  who  are  recognized  as 
great  actresses  is  really  smalL  Each  critic  has  already 
formed  his  or  her  opinion  on  the  question  of  superiority, 
and,  therefore,  the  order  in  which  we  give  the  brief  notes 
on  the  women  we  have  selected  as  types  of  this  class  will 
not  be  considered  indicative  of  their  relative  rank. 

One  of  the  best  known  who  have  risen  to  acknowledged 
distinction  by  force  of  genius  and  downright  hard  work  is 
Mrs.  Harriot,  known  to  theatre-goers  as  Miss  Clara  Morris. 
She  was  bom  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1843,  and  made  her 
(Mbut  when  but  fifteen  years  of  age.  After  but  four  sea- 
sons she  became  "  juvenile  lady,"  and  held  this  position 
for  some  lime,  during  which  she  acted  many  leading 
parts,  filling  all  the  lines  of  dramatic  business  from  broad 
com^y  to  heavy  tragedy.  In  1869  she  took  the  part  of 
«*  leading  lady  "  in  Cincinnati,  and  it  was  while  playing 
there  that  she  attracted  the  attention  of  Manager  Daly, 
who  brought  her  to  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre,  in  New 
York  City,  the  following  season.  The  sudden  illness  of 
another  lady  forced  her  to  assume,  upon  short  notice,  the 
Tdle  of  Anne  Sylvester  in  "  Man  and  Wife,"  and  this  char- 
acter afforded  the  first  opportunity  for  displaying  her  in- 
nate dramatic  abilities.  She  found  herself  at  once  famous 
as  an  emotional,  sentiment-al,  pathetic  actress.  Since  her 
introduction  to  a  New  York  audience  she  has  gratified  it 
by  apx)earing  in  "  Article  47,"  in  which  her  acting  as  the 
mad  creature,  who  is  the  real  heroine  of  the  piece,  took 
the  dty  by  storm;  in  the  "Oeneva  Cross,"  in  "Miss 
Moulton,"  the  French  adaptation  of  *'  East  Lynne,"  and 
in"Alixe." 

On  being  once  asked  why  she  did  not  restrain  her  power 
while  acting,  she  xeplied,  "  I  do  not  know  when  I  cry.  I 
lose  myself  in  my  characters,  and  it  is  the  soriow  born  of 
them  that  makes  me  weep.  Of  course,  it  exhausts  me, 
but  I  recuperate  from  it."  Her  private  life  is  charming, 
sympathetic  and  unassuming.  Although  a  great  physical 
sufferer,  her  figure  is  graceful,  her  manners  easy  and  dig- 
nified. 

Miss  Mary  Anderson  represents  more  truly  the  school  of 
tragedy,  and,  yet  in  her  young  day,  she  has  exhibited  a 
wonderful  variety  of  talent.  She  is  a  native  of  California, 
although  she  considers  Louisrille,  Ey.,  her  artistic 
birthplace.  "  There  I  learned  to  love  acting  and  to  try  to 
act."  Tn  1875  she  made  her  (i4hut  in  the  play  of  "Romeo 
and  Juliet"    She  says  of  herself  at  this  period :  "  I  had 


a  tremendous  voice,  and,  like  most  beginners,  I  supposed 
that  shouting  was  acting,  and  I  teU  yon  I  made  Look- 
ville  howl  when  I  got  excited  over  my  pieooL**  In  tiM 
following  year  she  played  a  regular  engagementi  and  fhm 
she  made  a  tour  of  the  South  and  West  This  tour  was 
followed  by  a  second,  and  at  its  dose  ahe  appeared  first  in 
Philadelphia  and  then  in  Boston.  It  was  not  until  hflf 
d^but  in  New  York,  however,  that  her  phenomenal  abifi- 
ties  met  with  the  recognition  they  doBerved.  Her  flnl 
appearance  here  was  November  18th,  1877|  Ifrbea  ffh*^ 
braved  a  most  critical  audience  in  the  rdle  of  Pauline  in 
"The  Lady  of  Lyons."  From  beginning  to  end  her 
power,  fire  and  freedom  from  stock  mannerisms  created  ft 
succession  of  surprises ;  and  when,  in  turn,  this  perfonn- 
ance  gave  way  to  her  Juliet,  in  *•  Bomeo  and  Juliet,"  and 
the  antipodan  rdle  of  Ms'j  Merrilies,  she  was  unanimously 
voted  a  wonderful,  a  great  actress.  *~        t 

Although  for  many  years  she  has  pleased  the  publio 
with  performances  of  "Jane  Eyre,"  "The  Pearl  of 
Savoy,"  "The  Young  Prince,"  "The  French  Spy,"  and 
other  familiar  pieces,  Mrs.  Maggie  Mitchell-Paddock  is 
l^est  known  as  the  creator  of  "  Fanchoa  the  Cricket"  She 
is  of  Scotch  parentage,  though  bom  in  New  York  in  1832, 
and  she  has  been  on  the  stage  almost  from  the  time  she 
could  walk  alone.  Her  first  appearances  were  in  chil- 
dren's parts  in  the  Old  Bowery.  In  1851  she  appeared  at 
the  Chambers  Street  Theatre,  and  soon  after  began  a 
starring  tour  of  the  country.  In  June,  1862, 'she  produced 
"  Fanchon  "  for  the  first  time  in  New  York,  having  leased 
Laura  Keene's  Theatre  for  the  purpose.  The  medium 
through  which  she  became  acquainted  with  the  part  was  a 
heavy  translation  of  the  German  play,  but  she  has  made 
it  thoroughly  her  own,  and  by  it  has  attained  a  fame  not 
confined  to  the  United  States.  An  engagement  of  eighteen 
years'  standing  resulted  in  her  marriage  in  1868. 

Equally  well  known  is  the  romping,  frolicksome  "Lotta  " 
(Miss  Charlotte  Crabtree),  whose  success  on  the  stago 
was  assured  the  moment  her  feet  touched  it,  and  whoso 
sprightliness  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  regard  her  as 
out  of  her  teens.  She  was  born  in  1848,  and  made  her  first 
appearance  in  Laporte,  Cal. ,  when  seven  years  old.  She 
next  assumed  the  rdle  of  Gertrude  in  "The  Loan  of  a 
Lover,"  at  Petaluma,  and  on  her  second  night  the  house 
was  not  large  enough  to  hold  the  people  who  rushed  to 
hear  her.  Her  repertoire  includes  "  The  Firefly,"  "Little 
Nell,"  "  The  Marchioness,"  "  Heart's  Ease,"  "  Zip,"  " The 
LitUe  Detective,"  "Musette,"  and  "La  Cigale."  She  is 
the  first  girl  who  ever  danced  a  jig  on  the  stage  in  this 
country,  the  first  who  ever  danced  with  dogs,  and  the 
first  who  ever  played  Topsy  on  the  Pacific  coast  Having 
begun  her  career  in  California,  she  has  always  taken  great 
pride  in  the  State  and  in  the  City  of  San  Francisco.  A  f6w 
years  ago  she  testified  her  appreciation  of  the  courteey 
with  which  she  had  ever  been  received  there,  by  present- 
ing to  the  city  a  drinking-fonntain  of  elegant  design  and 
costly  manufacture.  There  was  a  large  display  of  civio 
and  military  people  on  the  occasion. 

When  speaking  of  our  great  actresses,  the  name  of  Eats 
Bateman  should  not  be  omitted,  although  her  voice  has 
not  been  heard  among  us  for  several  yeara  Her  experi- 
ence on  the  stage  dates  back  to  childhood.  She  was  bom 
in  Baltimore,  October  7th,  1842.  When  five  years  old 
she  made  her  dibui  with  her  sister  Ellen  in  LouisvillSb 
Ky.,  in  "The  Babes  in  the  Woods."  The  success  of  the 
little  ones  was  signal  Season  after  season  they  traveled 
about  the  country  under  their  father's  management,  new 
parts  being  adapted  for  them  from  time  to  time.  After 
spending  two  years  in  Europe  they  returned  to  the  United 
States,  and  Kate  retired  for  study. 
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In  1860  she  reappeared  in  the  character  of  Evangeline^ 
in  a  drama  written  by  her  mother  on  the  snbject  of  Long- 
fellow's poem  ;  and  in  1862  she  played  an  engagement  in 
New  York  City,  beginning  with  Jtdia  in  the  "  Hnnch- 
back,"  and  following  that  with  Xady  Gay  Spanker  in 
"Liondon  Assurance/*  Lady  Teazle  in  "The  School  for 
Scandal,"  Juliana  in  "  The  Honeymoon,"  Oeraldine  in  her 
mother's  drama  of  that  name,  originally  written  for  Ma- 
tilda Heron,  and  Lady  Macbeih,  Her  Leah  was  first  pro- 
duoed  in  Boston,  and  met  with  such  snccess  that  for 
toveral  years  she  starred  the  country  with  ifc. 

In  the  Fall  of  1863  her  father  took  her  to  London,  where 
bbe  sustained  the  rdle  of  Leah  for  two  hundred  and  eleven 
nights  in  succession.  After  making  two  tours  of  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  she  reappeared  in  New  York  in  1866 
for  six  weeks,  and  followed  this  engagement  with  one  in 
Boston.  In  October  of  that  year  she  was  married  to  Dr. 
George  Crowe,  an  English  gentleman.  Since  her  mar- 
riage, she  has  played  several  engagements,  mainly  in 
London  and  Liverpool,  retiring  at* length  to  her  residence 
near  Bristol,  England. 

The  name  of  Clara  Louise  Kellogg  has  been  a  familiar 
6n6  in  operatic  circles  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  for 
twenty  years.  She  is  a  native  of  Sumter,  S.  C,  where  she 
was  bom  of  New  England  parentage,  in  1842.  Her  first 
public  appearance  was  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  New 
York,  in  1860,  but  it  was  not  until  the  following  year,  when 
sbe  appeared  as  GhUda,  in  ''Bigoletto,"  that  she  attracted 
attention  as  a  singer  of  great  promise.  She  then  devoted 
four  years  to  uninterrupted  study,  and  in  the  season  of 
1864-65  she  boldly  came  before  the  public  as  Margherita, 
in  **  Faust,"  in  which  rdle  she  vindicated  her  title  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  artists  of  her  time.  Her  suc- 
cess was  none  the  less  flattering  in  "Crispino,"  in  "The 
Barber  of  Seville,"  "La  Sonnambula "  and  " Lucia  di 
lAmmermoor,"  in  which  she  appeared  during  the  ensuing 

two  years. 

In  1867  she  made  her  debtU  as  MargherUa^  in  London, 
when  she  was  sabjeoted  to  a  critical  comparison  with  Patti 
vho  had  api)eared  in  the  same  r6le  but  a  short  time  pre- 
viously— with  Lnoca^  Nilsson  and  other  prime  donne;  but 
her  triumph  was  generously  conceded.  The  next  year  she 
retnmed  to  the  States,  and  sang  until  1874,  when  she  re- 
visited England  for  a  brief  season,  coming  back  to  organize 
a  troupe  and  make  a  tour  of  American  cities.  She  is  inva- 
riably attended  by  her  mother,  who  is  said  to  design  all 
her  costumes,  superintend  her  dressing,  and  stand  ever 
ready  behind  the  scenes,  with  wrap  in  hand,  to  fold  about 
her  as  she  leaves  the  stage. 

The  career  of  Annie  Louise  Caiy,  the  popular  contralto, 
has  also  been  successful  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Bom  in 
Wayne,  M&»  in  1842,  she  was  a  member  of  the  quartet 
ohoir  at  Dr.  Bedford's  church,  in  Boston,  when  eighteen. 
With  this  ohoir,  and  those  of  Dr.  Lowell's  and  Dr.  Hunt- 
ington's churches,  she  sang  two  years  each,  at  the  same 
time  studying  with  the  best  teachers  of  Boston.  After  a 
brief  season  of  concert-singing  throughout  New  England, 
she  went  to  Italy  in  1866,  and  spent  two  years  in  study  at 
Milan.  Her  debid  as  a  professional  singer  was  with  an 
Italian  troupe  in  Copenhagen,  whence  she  went  to  Stock- 
holm, where  the  American  Minister  presented  her  to  the 
King  of  Sweden. 

The  next  eighteen  months  were  spent  in  Germany,  in 
stndy.  except  that  during  the  opera  season  she  retnmed  to 
Copenhagen.  Her  services  were  also  in  request  from  time 
to  time  at  concerts  in  Hamburg,  Brussels  and  other  Ger- 
man cities,  and  she  also  sang  at  Christiana,  in  Norway. 

While  continuing  her  study  in  Paris,  she  attracted  the 
fittention  of  Mr.  Strakosoh,  who  i>ersuaded  her  to  appear 


in  London.  Her  snccess  there  was  so  prompt  and 
thorough  that  it  led  to  the  engagement  to  visit  this  coun- 
try with  Christine  Nilsson.  The  reception  of  these  singers 
in  New  York,  in  September,  1870,  was  as  hearty  as  deserv- 
ing artists  could  desire,  and  the  laurel  wreaths  of  that  first 
home  triumph  have  been  worn  each  year  by  Miss  Cary 
with  greater  right 

Mrs.  Ernest  Gye,  rUe  Emma  La  Jeunesse,  but  better 
known  as  Mile.  Albani,  although  bom  in  Canada,  spent 
so  much  of  her  young  life  in  New  York  State  that  it  may 
justly  daim  her  as  one  of  its  great  singers.  When  twelve 
years  of  age  she  improvised  readily,  composed  several 
pieces,  and  began  teaching  musia  It  was  to  save  her 
from  convent  life  that  her  father  moved  across  the  border. 
For  some  years  she  taught  music  in  Plattsburg,  Saratoga 
and  Albany,  and  subsequently  became  organist  in  the 
Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  the  latter  city.  In  1868 
she  gave  a  concert,  by  which  a  large  sum  of  money  was 
realized,  and  with  this  she  went  to  Paris,  where  she  re- 
mained two  years  with  Duprez,  who  sent  her  to  Lampertt, 
at  Milan,  when  she  had  finished  her  course  with  him.  In 
the  Summer  of  1870,  nnder  the  name  of  Mile.  Albani, 
chosen  in  honor  of  the  City  of  Albany,  she  appeared  in 
the  opera  "La  Sonnambula,"  at  Messina,  and  added  to 
her  r4pertoire  the  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  Italian  opera.  Her 
London  debut  ^aa  in  1873,  at  Covent  Garden,  and  her 
American  in  the  fall  of  1874,  at  the  Academy  of  Music, 
New  York.  She  is  very  fond  of  Wagner's  music,  and 
many  critics  regard  her  ISsa^  in  "Lohengrin,"  as  the 
finest  of  all  her  impersonations. 

Miss  Minnie  Hank,  who  appeared  in  January  last  as  Ka^- 
arine^  in  an  English  version  of  Goetz's  "  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,"  at  Her  Majesty's  Opera  House,  London,  is  a  na- 
tive of  New  York  City,  where  she  delighted  thousands 
during  CoLMapleson's  memorable  season  of  1878-79.  She 
was  bom  November  6th,  1853,  and,  like  Mrs.  Gye,  made 
her  first  appearance  as  Amina^  in  ''La  Sonnambnla,"  at 
the  Academy  of  Music,  New  York,  in  1868.  During  that 
season  she  essayed  the  r6le  of  the  heroine  in  "  Bomeo  and 
Juliet."  A  tour  of  the  States  followed  her  dibutj  and  in 
October  of  the  same  year  she  made  her  bow  to  tiie  Lon- 
don public.  Her  Amina  was  succeeded  by  Zerlinct^  in 
"Don  Giovanni,"  and  Margheritct^  in  "Faust"  In  the 
interval  of  ten  years  between  her  first  and  second  appear- 
ances in  London  she  pursued  her  professional  career  on 
the  Continent,  visiting  nearly  all  the  chief  cities  when 
opera  is  an  established  institution,  and  singing,  as  circum- 
stances required,  in  French,  Italian,  German  or  Spanish, 
with  no  less  ease  and  fluency  than  English  in  her  native 
land.  She  has  made  herself  thorough  mistress  of  a  r^ 
pertaire  embracing  almost  every  opera  of  note,  classic  or 
modem,  from  Mozart  down  to  Wagner. 

To  this  galaxy  of  operatic  favorites  the  great  West  has 
oontributed  a  soprano  of  vast  natural  gifts  and  high 
promise.  Miss  Emma  Abbott,  who  has  not  yet  found  it 
necessary  to  Italianize  her  name.  She  is  a  native  of  Mil- 
waukee,  Wis.  When  she  made  her  first  appearance  on 
any  stage,  in  London,  as  Maria,  in  *'La  Figlia  del  Beggi- 
men  to,"  the  News  of  that  city  said  of  her :  "  Considering 
the  inexperience  of  the  singer,  her  acting  and  general 
stage  bearing  were  truly  remarkable,  abounding  in  vivac- 
ity and  animation,  while  free  from  awkwardness  or  exag- 
geration. Her  occasional  by-play,  too,  was  excellent,  and 
(rare  power  with  a  novice)  Miss  Abbott  can  preserve, 
when  requisite,  an  attitude  of  perfect  calm  and  repose." 
She  studied  both  at  Milan  and  Paris,  having  been  sent  to 
Europe  in  1872  by  a  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  the  Churoh  of  the  Divine  Paternity,  of  New 
.York  City,  in  the  choir  of  which  she  had  been  singing. 


SOME   REMARKABLE   AMERICAN    WOMEN. 


OLIXA  UDira  WKLLOOS. 


Hiss  Emmtt  Thars- 
by.  bom  in  Brookljo, 
N.T..NoTOmbMl7th, 
1857,  has  hod  nurked 
■oooeaa  m  a  aiDger  in 
otatorioa  and  misoel- 
laneooB  concerts,  but 
die  doea  not  like 
opera,  and  will  sot 
undertake  it  Sbe  has 
stodied  with  Mejer, 
Erraui  and  Mme.  Bn- 
dersdorf  in  this  conn- 
trj,  end  Lamperti  and 
Sftn  Giovanni  in  Italjr, 
Before  going  abroad 
ehe  had  anng  in  the 
aboirs  of  Dr.  Porter's 
(dmtoh  in  Brooklyn 
and  Dr.  Taylor's  in 
New  York,  reoeiving 
at  the  latter  the  high 
salary  of  S3  000  per 
aunmn.  After  stady 
ing  ontorios  id  Bos- 
ton, aha  aecnred 
phenomenal  anecoonea 
at  the  conceHa  of  tho 
Fhilharmonio  Socie^ 
and  the  Crystal  Fa] 
ace  in  London  and 
•those  of  the  Colonne 
and  Fandelonp  in 
Faria.  The  past 
Winter  she  traveled 
tbronghoat  the  TJnited 
States,  and  this  Bnm- 
iner    she    expects  to 


totir  in  VjigUn^, 
when  >ha  u  an  in- 
menae  tKrorits. 

Like  DCisa  Thnnljj, 
Mrs.  Anna  Gnngs 
l>ow,  bam  In  Hait- 
ford,  Gonn.,  but  now 
a  resident  of  Ne« 
York  City,  has  devot- 
ed herself  ezelosirdy 
to  the  concert  stage. 
Her  instmctoia  ware 
Stef&noni,  Barili  and 
Tannooini  of  Italy, 
and  DaprsK  of  Faiii^ 
and  she  has  song  ia 
the  eboua  of  Mvenl 
qjinrohee  in  Booton, 
with  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Boeieij  of 
Borton,  with  Theo- 
dore TboBma,  Hin 
FhiUippa,  ICin  Eet- 
logg,  and  the  Uendefa  - 
BohB  Quintet  dub. 


'Tbs  higher  tha 
order  of  intellect 
with  which  one  is 
bronght  in  oontwrt, 
the  less  tme  has  to 
fear ;  tme  goodnen 
is  all  eharity,  and  tme 
'  genius  is  tho  leatt  pre- 
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How  MAY  PINK  BECAINIF  THE   RICHEST 

GIRL  IN  CHESTER. 
By  Richard  B.  Kimball,  Author  of  "St.  Lrger." 

Tbs  !  many  a  one  have  I  seen  die.  Many  a  man,  many 
a  woman,  and  no  end  of  children,  boys  and  girls.  It  is 
not  often  you  find  a  person  who  isn't  afraid.  Pew  grown- 
up people  are  content  to  quit,  letting  alone  the  poor  scared 
little  folks.  I  have  talked  with  men  half  an  hour  before 
they  died— well,  I  may  soy,  np  to  the  last  minute.  They 
were  pretty  much  all  afraid.  I  don't  wonder !  I  am 
afraid  to  die  myself,  but  I  am  not  afraid  to  be  dead.  It 
is  the  operation;  and  when  you  come  dose  to  it  a  horror 
takes  hold,  takes  hold  hard  There  was  Colonel  Thome, 
ng^ff^abravA  man,  fshouid  ^y  on^*^^  tliebrayert  »en 
in  the  town  of  Chester,  fought  like  a  lion  in  the  war  of 
1812 — my  wife  and  I  took  care  of  him  all  his  last  sickness. 
I  got  three  dollars  a  nigbt  and  my  wife  two  dollars  a  day. 
That  was  good  pay — ought  to  satisfy  any  reasouable  man 
and  woman.  They  didn't  mind  the  money.  The  squire 
said  to  me,  "Take  good  care  of  him" — they  were  own 
brothers,  and  he  was  sick  at  the  squire's  house — *'  take 
good  care  of  him,"  says  the  squire  ;  "  sleep  all  day  if  you 
like ;  I  shall  not  stint  you  when  we  come  to  settle. "  That 
is  the  right  talk  when  a  friend  is  sick. 

"What  about  the  colonel  ?" 

Oh,  the  colonel  1  He  had  a  long  pull  of  it ;  fought  off 
fitoutly  ;  was  determined  he  wouldn't  dia  I  saw  it  was  no 
use ;  he  didn't  see  it — ^he  wouldn't  see  it.  One  morning, 
just  at  daylight^  he  beckoned  me  to  him. 

"Amos/*  says  he,  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  "I've  got  to 

gor 

''I  guess  not  this  time,  colonel,"  says  L  "Keep  up 
good  courage." 

"Fve  got  to  go,"  he  whispered  again. 

Then  I  saw  the  horror  was  on  hinu  He  wilted  right 
down  after  that.  Well,  I  won't  go  into  particulars ;  he 
died  that  very  night 

"But  pious  people  ?" 

Pious !  What  do  you  call  pious  ?  They  are  few.  The 
Lord  says  they  are  few.  I  took  care  of  Deacon  Lewis — 
typhus  fever.  We  all  calculated  he  would  pull  through  ; 
doctor  thought  so.  In  fact,  he^id  pull  through,  but  took 
a  relapse.  Before  that,  he  kept  saying  how  resigned  he 
was  to  God's  will ;  he  told  the  minister  so  every  day,  and 
the  minister  would  pray  with  him,  and  all  the,  folks  talked 
what  a  Christian  'Deacon  Lewis  was.  /  knew  the  deacon 
wasn't  calculating  to  die.     /could  telL    When  the  relapse 

took  him He  had  been  talking  the  day  before  about 

getting  his  clothes  on,  and  had  sat  up  a  good  deal  too 
long ;  I  told  him  so ;  but  visitors  came  to  see  him,  and  he 
did  not  mind  what  the  doctor  said,  nor  what  I  said,  neither 
Where  was  I  ? 

"  About  the  relapse  ?" 

Yes  ;  it  took  him  a  little  after  midnight  The  deacon 
called  me.  You  see,  he  was  so  much  better  he  did  not  need 
quite  so  close  watching.  I  was  sitting  in  a  chair,  in  a  light 
doze,  by  the  bed.     I  sprang  up  quick. 

"  Do  you  want  anything  ?"  says  L 

"Amos,"  says  he,  "I  don't  feel  weU." 

His  voice  trembled,  and  I  thought  x>erhaps  he  had  been 
dreaming  or  something. 

"I  guess  you  are  a  little  nervous,"  says  I ;  "  overdone  a 
littla     You  have  slept  pretty  well,  haven't  you  ?" 

"Amos,"  says  the  deacon,  "send  for  Dr.  Lynn." 

"  Why,  Deacon  1  -ewis " 

"Send  right  away.  Wake  up  Beuben,  and  tell  him  to 
piako  haste." 


I  started  Beuben,  and  called  up  Mrs.  Lewis,  who  df  pi 
in  the  next  room,  and  she  called  the  girls.  Nobody  knew 
exactly  what  it  was  all  for,  only  the  deacon  kept  saying, 
" I  don't  feel  well."  I  couldn't  do  anything.  The  women 
got  round  the  bed  and  began  crying,  and  after  a  while  in 
came  the  doctor.  He  was  taken  aback,  and  no  mistake. 
He  just  set  eyes  on  the  sick  man,  and  said,  "Too  many 
folks  in  the  room."  When  they  went  out,  he  bent  over 
and  examined  him  a  minuta     Says  he  : 

"Deacon  Lewis,  you  are  a  calm-minded.  Christian  man. 
If  there  is  anything  particular  requires  attending  to,  yon 
should  not  delay  it" 

"  What  do  yon  mean,  doctor — what  dh  you  mean  ? 
You  don't  mean  I  am  going  to  die  ?  J^U  jne  jou  don't 
mean  it !" 

XOU  see,  tho  doctor  kind  of  hesitated,  and  the  deacon 
kept  pushing  him,  until  at  last  the  doctor  said : 

"I  must  not  deceive  you." 

"Where  is  Mr.  Bliss ?— somebody  go  for  Mr.  Bliss  I" 
screamed  the  deacon.  « '■  ^ 

He  was  the  minister,  and  lived  next  door.  We  got  him 
there  in  a  few  minutes.  There  was  such  a  time !  Never 
want  to  see  another  Such — never  !  The  deacon  got  hold  of 
the  minister's  hand,  and  says  he  : 

"  Pray  for  me,  pray  quick — pray  with  all  your  might  1 
Wrestle  with  the  Lord  I  I  want  to  get  well ;  I  want  to  do 
good  1    Doctor,  don't  let  me  die  I" 

He  was  a  dead  man  ten  minutes  after. 

"  But  as  to  really  pious  people  ?  You  say  they  are  few, 
but  they  do  exist  ?" 

That  I  am  willing  to  admit ;  though  giving  up  because 
you  have  got  to  is  one  thing,  and  being  resigned  in  a 
godly  way  is  another.  That's  what  I  think.  But  I  do 
allow  there  be  real  pious  people,  who  find  it  is  all  right 
from  the  start,  and  who  act  np  to  it  and  never  vary.  It  is 
a  comfort  to  be  with  them.  They  go  in  peace.  They  do 
go  in  peace ;  I  have  minded  that. 

"Yon  were  saying  something  about  children  ?" 

Ah,  the  children,  poor  innocent  little  creatures  I  They 
are  frightened  easy  ;  greatly  frightened  sometimes.  Bat 
when  they  get  very  sick  they  don't  seem  to  be  afndd,  like 
grown  folks.  They  are  more  quiet^  more  resigned  like — 
don't  fret  so  much.  Said  I  to  one  sweet,  pretty  dear, 
about  ten  years  old,  who  was  very  restless,  just  before  sho 
died  : 

"Don't  be  afraid,  you  will  be  better  soon." 

That's  the  way  we  always  talk,  you  know. 

**  Oh,"  said  she,  "I  am  not  afraid.  I  am  going  where 
ma  is  r* 

Now,  that  is  what  I  call  faith.  I  tell  yon,  the  children 
have  the  advantage ;  the  Lord  says  sa 

"  And  women  ?" 

In  course,  I  have  not  seen  women  as  my  wife  has,  but  I 
am  almost  always  called  in  when  there  is  a  changa  As  a 
general  rule,  they  are  believers.  They  love  to  believe 
and  a  man  doesn't  That  is  about  it  They  will  listen 
quiet  to  what  the  minister  says,  and  a  man  is  restless  and 
asks  questions.  There  is  no  denying  it^  they  are  a  better 
lot  than  we  are.     I  have  always  said  so. 

"You  said  something  about  cantankerous  people  ?" 

Yes.  I  had  old  EInathan  Sage  in  my  mind.  "  Old  El," 
they  used  to  call  him,  and  some  of  the  wicked  boys  would 
put  an  H  before  the  E.  Don't  you  know,  as  we  came  along, 
you  asked  me  whose  place  that  was  set  back  from  thd  road, 
where  a  sweet,  pretty  girl  passed  through  the  gate,  and  I 
told  you  she  was  the  mistress  of  the  whole  concern,  with 
ever  so  much  bank-stock  and  five-twenties  ? 

"Yes." 

I  will  tell  you  a  stoiy  about  that     This  EInathan  Sage 
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wtLB  the  hardest  old  customer  in  the  cotintj — the  richest 
man,  too.  He  had  been  a  wild  boy,  ran  away  from  his 
father  two  or  three  times.  When  the  old  man  died,  lie 
settled  down  steady,  and  paid  attention  to  a  very  nice  girl 
t3he  was  poor,  but  Ehiathan  owned  a  good  farm,  free  and 
olear.  I  was  a  boy  then,  and  remember  all  about  it  After 
a  while  he  stopped  keeping  company  with  her.  Then 
oame  a  scandal— yon  know  what  I  mean  ?  The  girl  got 
all  the  blame,  poor  thing !  and  Elnathan  walked  about, 
head  up,  just  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Next  year  he 
married  Sqoire  Pinneo's  daughter.  The  squire  was  the 
richest  man  in  the  place,  and  she  an  pnlj  child^  homely 
as  a  hedgehog,  and  five  years  older  than  Elnathan-— some 
eaid  seven  years. 

r-  "When  Squire  Pinneo  died,  it  made  Elnathan  a  very  rich 
man.  He  and  his  wife  were  dreadful  avaricious,  and  the 
only  thing  they  agreed  in  was  in  saving  and  piling  up 
money.  They  quarreled  like  cats  and  dogs  all  the  time. 
The  old  woman  was  more  than  a  match  for  Elnathan,  and 
oonld  drive  him  out  of  the  house  whenever  she  liked,  and 
that  was  pretty  much  every  day  in  the  year.  They  had 
no  children,  and  the  consequence  was  they  quarreled  about 
where  the  property  should  go.  Gracious,  how  they  did 
qnarrel !  The  fact  is,  Elnathan  wanted  the  property  to  go 
to  his  relations,  and  his  wife  was  determined  it  should  go 
to  hers. 

At  last  Lawyer  Jones  settled  this  plan  between  them  : 
He  got  them  both  to  make  a  will,  each  one  leaving  every- 
thing to  the  other. 

"Now,"  says  the  lawyer,  "try  and  be  peaceable,  and 
live  as  long  as  you  can  ;  and  the  one  who  lives  the  longest 
takes  the  whole.*' 

'*  Agreed  P*  says  Elnathan. 
**  Agreed  1"  says  his  wife. 

You  see,  Elnathan  had  an  idea,  as  his  wife  was  so  much 
older,  he  would  outlive  her,  sure  ;  and  his  wife,  knowing 
Elnathan  was  subject  to  bad  spells,  while  she  was  as  tough 
as  a  knot,  wasn't  a  bit  afraid. 

It  ran  on  so  ten  or  a  dozen  years,  till — ^well,  it  is  just 
three  years  ago  this  Fall — they  were  both  taken  down  with 
the  fever.  It  was  very  bad  that  season — ^kind  of  spotted 
fever,  the  doctors  called  it ;  very  cold  Summer,  frost  every 
month,  and  warm  rains  and  hot  sun  in  September — I 
guess  you  remember  it 

Elnathan  lay  in  one  room,  and  his  wife  in  another.  I 
and  my  wife  took  care  of  thenu  Everybody  in  town  knew 
about  the  will,  and  as  it  was  pretty  much  decided  that 
neither  of  them  could  get  well,  folks  were  talking  and 
laughing  and  guessing  which  would  last  the  longest,  for 
nobody  cared  whether  they  lived  or  died. 

Elnathan  was  a  dreadful  wicked  old  creature.  He  could 
curse  and  swear  worse  than  any  man  I  ever  heard.  His 
wife  was  a  church- member,  but  her  scolding,  I  have  heard 
folks  say,  was  worse  than  Elnathan's  swearing.  She  had 
the  minister  called  in  as  soon  as  she  took  sick.  He  came 
OTsry  day  to  pray  with  her.  When  he  came  the  old  man 
would  make  me  shut  the  door,  so  he  couldn't  hear,  and  he 
would  go  on  awful  till  the  minister  was  gone. 

One  day,  as  he  was  going  out  of  the  front  door,  Elna- 
than says  to  me : 
"TeU  Mr.  Bliss  I  want  to  see  him." 
I  was  half  scared  to  death,  for  he  had  been  cursing 
trorse  than  usual 
"Tell  Mr.  Bliss  I  want  to  see  him,"  says  he  again. 
I  ran  after  the  minister  and  did  the  errand. 
He  came  right  back  and  went  into  the  room.   Says  he ; 
''Mr.  Sage,  I  am  glad  to  find  you  want  to  set  your  mind 
on  serious  thin^" 
"That's  a  fact,  parson,"  says  the  old  man. 


"  Do  you  feel  prepared  for  the  great  journey  ?"  said  the 
minister. 

"Parson,"  says  the  other,  "before  we  speak  of  prepara- 
tion, I  would  like  to  hear  where  the  journey  leads  to.  I 
will  make  you  a  square  offer :  I  will  give  you  half  my  farm 
if  you  will  tell  me  where  I  am  going  to." 

"  'Tain't  yours  to  give.  El  l"  screamed  a  voice  from  fha 
other  room—"  'Tain't  yours  to  give  I" 

The  old  man  didn't  heed  the  interruption,  but  kept  look- 
ing the  minister  in  the  face. 

He  answered  solemnly : 

"Mr.  Sage,  what  you  ask  is  known  only  to  God." 

"Tli^n  Why  -^.r-r-  —  do  you  Qome  sneaking  around 

pretending  to  be  wiser  than  yotxt  neigbbord,  y6tl^—  ^'^ 

The  minister  was  out  of  the  room  before  the  old  man 
could  finish  the  sentence.  Then  he  ohuckledt  and.  says 
he  r 

"I  think  I  have  done  for  him." 

That  night  he  was  very  bad,  and  raved  awfuL  I  could 
not  stand  it.     Says  I : 

"Mr.  Sage, I  gueas  you  want  to  outlive  Mrs.  Sage,  don't 
you  ?" 

"  What's  that  to  you  ?"  says  he. 

" If  you  calculate  on  outliving  her,"  says  I,  "you  had 
better  quit  swearing  and  exciting  yourself." 

"Amos,"  says  he,  with  an  oath,  "you  are  right  It's  a 
good  dodge.  Tou  be  sure  to  tell  your  wife  I  have  quit, 
and  she  will  tell  the  old  woman,  who  will  know  by  thaft^ 
certain,  I  can't  live  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  she  will 
die,  sure." 

It  is  a  strange  thing  to  tell,  but  he  did  stop,  and  when 
his  wife  heard  of  it,  she  said  : 

"El  must  be  near  his  end." 

Her  mind  wandered  after  that,  and  in  thirty-six  honn 
she  died,  pretty  much  as  the  old  fellow  had  said.  The 
very  minute  the  breath  was  out  of  her  body,  the  old  man 
called  me  close  to  him — he  was  nearly  gone  himself. 
Says  he : 

"Amos,  tell  your  wife  to  come  to  me,  and  go  yourself 
and  fetch  the  doctor.  Lawyer  Jones  and  the  parson— all 
three.  Don't  bring  any  separate,  but  all  together,  if  it 
takes  the  whole  day;  and  tell  Lawyer  Jones  to  bring  my 
will  with  him." 

I  did  just  what  he  told  me ;  and  as  it  was  dinner-time, 
I  had  the  three  there  in  less  than  an  hour.  The  minister 
was  loath  to  go,  but  the  others  persuaded  him.  When  they 
were  all  in  the  room,  the  old  man  got  them  close  around 
the  bed.     Says  he  : 

"  Doctor,  I  have  some  business  to  attend  to.  I  am  very 
sick.  Let  Amos  give  me  half  a  tablespoonful  of  brandy, 
with  a  little  water." 

The  doctor  nodded,  and  I  gave  it  to  him. 

"Doctor,  is  my  wife  dead  ?"  said  Elnathan. 

"She  is,"  answered  the  doctor. 

"Sure?" 

"Yes." 

"  Have  you  brought  my  will  ?" 

"  Here  it  is,"  said  the  lawyer. 

The  old  man  tore  the  paper  in  pieces. 

"I  call  you  to  witness,"  said  he,  "to  my  free  aofc  Bcd 
deed.  Now,  Amos,  you  feel  in  my  pockets  somawhere. 
and  get  the  key  to  my  desk  and  open  it" 

I  did  so. 

"Unlock  the  left-hand  small  drawer,  take  it  crat,  and 
bring  it  to  me.'* 

I  did  that 

"I  have  called  you  three  together,"  says  the  old  man, 
"because  I  would  not  trust  either  of  you  separately  as  far 
as  I  could  swing  a  bull  by  the  talL    1  don't  believe  yon 
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villBTeragrM 
well    enongb, 

Atnofl  and  hia 
vile  are  look- 

awindle  extan- 
BiTe.  Lawyer, 
whftt'B  that 
paper?" 

"  It  Appears 
ta  ba  ft  mar- 
riags  liosDM,'! 
said      I^v^eJ  " 
JonetL 

"And  what 
is  that  ?"  says 
tho  old  maDr 
handing  him 
another. 
"Bend  it  out" 

"Itiaaoer- 
tifloate  of  mar- 
riage between 
Eliinthmn  Sage 
and  Polly 
Freehind." 

"Jnat  so.  I 
married  the 
girl — cooldn't 
get  along 
without  Oot 
away  hn  cer- 
tificate ;  told 
her  it  was  a 
sham;  gave 
her  a  oonple 
of  hnndred 
dfdlan,    and 
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in    tha  oonntr ;  and  aha  ii  toy  Uwfol  granddanghtar,     "good  time"  at  Botham's,  and  natnrallj  enoogb,  pai> 

by 1    Give  me  another  haU-Bpoonfnl  of  brand;.     I    iixgn,  we  began  tulJuug  about  old  Eugliah  inni. 

liave  bad  a  hard  tnsale  with  the  old  woman  all  mj  life,  "  Now,  the  ion  of  all  otheia  I  aboold  like  to  see,"  said 
XAtel;  it  haa  been  nip  and  tnok,  bat  I  waa  too  mnoh  for  tha  Udf ,  "  is  the  old  Majpola  Inn  at  Chigwell,  drawn  b; 
liar— not  a  great  eight  to  spare,  though.  That  is  all  I  CattarmoleeobeantUaUyinDiokena's 'BamabyBndge.'" 
^rant  to  a^.    Jnst  leare  me  alone  now."  I  did  not  know  where  Ohigwell  waa,  bnt  Z  gaOantlj 

Tba  old  man  lasted  till  abont  four  in  the  morning,  and    Hud,  "  And  yon  shall  aee  it." 
died  with  an  oath  on  his  lipa.     It  was  a  terrible  buaineas.        There  is  nothing  aatonishea  English  people  (and  I  hopo 
and  I  nerec   qnite  got 
over  it 

"AndMayKiikr 

Ah,  she  is  ft  lord; 

oreatnte  I      Yon     moat 

try  to  get  another  look 

at  her — joat  nineteen. 

Sha  has  the  whole  prop- 
erty ;  took  tba  Widow 

Lamb  home  with  her  to 

the  big  honse  ;  gave  ma 

and  mj  wife  flf tj  dollars 

apieoe  extra.  '  She  is  a 

loTel;  oreatnie,  indeed  t 

Folka  eay  she  is  going 

to  many  Frank  titaplea ; 

he  is  tha  most  promis- 
ing young  man  in  all 

this  northern  oountry. 

It  will  be    a    splendid 

team    if    they  do    get  • 

married.'  Won't  you  sit 

longer  ?      Well,     don't 

(oiget  next   time   yon 

come  to  Cheater  to  give 

me  a  call— that  is,  un- 
less I  bava  moved. 
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6v  Jambs  Payn. 
I  WAS  sitting,  two 
yean  ago,  with  an 
Amerioan  lady  and  her 
husband,  in  one  of  the 
oool  parloTB  of  "Both- 
am's"  at  Salt  Hill— that 
fine  old  inn,  whioh, 
thangh  it  hod  had  its 
<Uy,  still  np  to  that 
dftte  maintained  its  dig- 
oi^.  I  was  telling  them 
faoir,  in  the  "  Sing's 
It(»in,"aboTe-st«IiB,  the 
allied  monarohs  with  old 
BlUoher  had  dined  to- 
gether, and  how,  every 
jeai,  old  King  Oeorge 
HL  or  jolly  King  Wil- 
liin  had  been  wont,  at 

Uontem  time,  to  visit  the  hospitable  plaoe,  when  the  sir  j  shames  some  of  them]  in  their  oompanionship  with  theii 
lug  with  boyish  shouts  and  the  fnll-foliaged  garden  was  Amerioan  oonsins  so  mnoh  as  the  interest  whiafa  the  latter 
gtjwith  Greek  and  Albanian,  with  Tnrk  and  Spaniard,  take  in  all  things  literary,  and  espeoially  in  the  ^"0lfth 
with  admiral  and  poat-oaptoLa,  all  in  duodecimo  editions,  oloieics.  I  will  ventore  to  say  that  Uie  average  edutxtted 
tba  old-world  legends  of  the  plaoe,  and,  above  all,  the  Amerioan— and  there  are  few  who  are  not,  at  all  events, 
literary  air,  Uown  aoroea  from  Stoke  Pc^  [Qray's  well  read  in  onr  common  tongne— knows  better  than  his 
bnrial-ptace),  not  two  milea  away,  dal^bted  my  trans-  English  oonsin  where  onr  great  man  are  boried  or  have 
ilbntia  friends,  and,  indeed,  we  all  three  were  having  a    been  bora,  irheta  they  wrote  their  more  cdebrated  works, 
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nuQd  yfh£X  looalifciefi  they  have  immortalized.  This  wish  to 
visit  Dickens's  Maypole,  for  example,  though  every  way 
pleasant  and  natural,  was  what  had  never  occurred  to  my- 
self, though  I  know  my  Diokens  as  well  as  most  men,  and 
lovo  him  more  than  most  But  as  to  Chigwell,  I  had  for- 
^tien  that  the  scene  of  the  rioters'  visit  to  the  inn  was 
laid  there,  and  I  only  vaguely  knew  that  it  was  somewhere 
hi  Epping  Forest  Nay,  I  only  knew  Kpping  Forest  as  a 
spot  rarely  visited  save  by  the  wild  East  Euders  on  their 
Sundays'  **  outings,"  and  in  connection  with  some  Bill  in 
Parliament  respecting  its  preservation.  To  my  American 
friends,  just  fresh  from  the  Windsor  glades,  it  suggested 
vast  ancestral  trees  and  herds  of  deer  ;  and  though  I  had 
my  doubts  of  anything  quite  so  noble  as  thaiyl  partly 
shared  their  expectations.  At  all  events,  there  would  be 
die  inn,  more  antique  now  than  when  the  great  novelist 
described  it,  with  its  huge  porch  and  carved  oak  parlors, 
and  gracious  associations  such  as  cling  around  the  pic- 
turesque abodes  of  old.  And  there  would  be,  methought, 
il  not  a  venison  pasty  and  black-jack  of  ale,  still  some 
good  homely  fare,  and  honest  liquor  in  which  to  drink 
Lhe  memory  of  him  who  drew  the  raven  and  his  master, 
and  sent  down  Gattermole,  RA.,  to  draw  the  Maypole 
inn. 

It  is  astonishing  how  quickly  have  fallen  to  Dickens's 
lot  that  tender  reverence  and  sympathy  among  his  coun- 
trymen— and,  I  may  add,  at  least  as  much  among  his 
transatlantic  cousins — which  ordinarily  takes  many  years, 
and  even  generations,  to  grow  about  a  dead  writer. 

In  this  respect  the  localities  of  '*  Barnaby  Budge,"  in- 
cluding the  famous  Maypole,  have  a  double  attraction, 
since  an  historical  as  well  as  a  literary  interest  attaches 
to  them.  It  was  Dickens's  first  attempt,  and  a  most  snc- 
3essful  one,  at  the  historical  novel. 

My  American  friends  admired  "Barnaby  Budge," 
and  were  anxious  to  visit  the  famous  inn — itself  so  pictur- 
esque a  fragment^ of  old  times — where  old  John  Willett 
was  tied  and  bound  by  the  mad  London  mob,  and  where 
his  noble  son  abode,  whom  she  who  has  given  her  name  of 
late  to  so  many  a  fashionable  garb  clave  to  so  faithfully, 
and  about  which  still  hang  the  echoes  of  that  dread  alarm- 
bell  which,  though  it  gave  but  a  single  knell,  still  speaks 
of  murder  done. 

Naturally,  all  the  arrangements  for  visiting  the  May- 
pole— an  excursion  which  was,  of  course,  to  include  the 
deer-forest  of  Epping — devolved  on  me,  the  Britisher ; 
and,  to  begin  with,  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  had  to  consult 
••Bradshaw's  Hallway  Guide"  as  to  how  we  were  to  get 
there. 

The  East  End  of  London  is  literally  a  terra  incognita  uj 
OS  West  Enders,  and  even  our  starting-point  was  much 
too  distant  to  be  reached  by  cab  or  carriage.  An  extension 
of  the  Metropolitan  Bail  way,  however,  seemed  to  promise 
to  take  us  to  tho  required  station,  and  by  it,  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed, we  started  accordingly.  It  landed  us  somewhere 
in  the  city,  and  from  it  we  were  directed  by  an  official  to 
Liverpool  Strest  Station — only  just  across  the  way — where 
tickets  could  be  procured  to  Epping.  And  here  it  was  that 
our  difficulties  in  search  of  the  desired  shrine  began. 

The  booking-clerk  at  Liverpool  Street  Station,  when  I 
said,  "Three  for  Epping,"  replied.  "For  Epping?" 
doubtfully,  and  then  consulted  a  little  ledger.  "Well, 
you  see,  you  can  go  to  Epping  by  this  line  of  rail,  but  it 
isn't  usual." 

I  did  not  wish,  of  course,  to  induce  my  American 
friends  to  do  anything  more  unusual  than  what  they  had 
in  hand  (for  nobody  that  I  could  discover  among  all  my 
circle  of  acquaintances,  which  is  large,  had  ever  tried  the 
expedition  on  which  we  were  bound),  and  accordingly  I 


went  back  to  the  Metropolitan  line  to  be  directed  <hl  oar 
way  afresh.  Bat  the  officials  stuck  to  their  text^the 
Liverpool  Street  Station  was  the  station  for  Epping,  and, 
to  their  knowledge,  a  thonsand  people  had  gone  that  way 
"a-f cresting  "  only  that  very  morning. 

Upon  our  second  application,  the  clerk  gave  us  tickets 
to  Epping,  though,  as  it  were,  under  protest,  and  giving 
us  notice  that  we  should  have  to  change  at  Bethnal  Green 
— the  dismalest  ugliest  and  most  abject  portion  of  Lon- 
don, and  wholly  unconnected  with  literature,  except  by 
a  specimen  of  early  ballad  poetry. 

At  Bethnal  Green,  and  for  many  stations  afterward,  our 
view  was  bounded  by  walls  and  roofs ;  but  as  we  emeiged 
from  the  great  wilderness  of  brick  and  mortar,  the  pleasant 
fields  of  Essex  began  to  appear  as  heralds  of  the  fairer 
scenes  beyond. 

We  were  the  only  people,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  who  par 
tronized  the  first  class  at  all,  which  perhaps  accounted  foi 
the  guard  in  his  turn  (doubtless  with  the  idea  of  a  "  tip" 
in  his  head)  patronizing  ufl. 

"  For  the  Forest,  I  suppose,  gentlemen  ?"  said  he,  pnir 
ting  his  head  into  our  open  window  as  we  drew  near  oojr 
destination. 

"Yes,"  said  I— "for  Epping." 

"  Oh,  but  Epping  ain't  the  Forest,  sir ;  very  true  it's 
called  Epping,  and  yon  can  get  to  iifrom  Epping." 

"How  very  extraordinary  1"  observed  my  American 
lady.  "That  is  the  very  same  thing  the  booking-derk 
said." 

I  had  no  explanation  to  ofier  of  this  eccentric  behavior 
of  my  countrymen,  so  I  oonfined  myself  to  asking  which 
station  would  be  more  convenient  for  us  to  alight  at,  since 
Epping  was  not  the  place  for  Epping. 

"Well,  you  had  better  try  Loughton,  sir." 

I  didn't  hke  the  idea  of  "  trying  Loughton,'*  as  though 
the  notion  of  finding  the  forest  at  all  (let  alone  oar  wav  in 
it)  was  doubtful ;  but  of  course  I  assented. 

However,  before  this  experiment  could  be  made,  the 
guard's  elbow  appeared  at  the  window  again,  with — 

"  What  pctrt  of  the  Forest,  now,  may  you  be  in  search 
of,  ma'am  ?" 

He  had  observed  by  this  time  that  the  lady  was  our 
guiding  star,  as  indeed  she  was  (and  deserved  to  be),  and 
henceforth  addressed  himself  exclusively  to  her. 

"Well,  we  wish  to  go  to  the  Mnypole,"  said  ahev 
sweetly. 

"  Tho  Maypole  ?  Ah,  the  Maypole  Inn  that  would  be,'' 
answered  he.  "  Ah,  then  Loughton  wouldn't  be  the 
place ;  you  had  best  get  out  at  Woodford." 

It  was  all  the  same  to  us ;  so  we  got  out  at  Woodford, 
where  the  obli^ng  guard  informed  us  that  a  conveyance 
oonld  be  procured.  Such  a  vehicle  it  was,  too  I  I  am 
sure  the  honest  blacksmith's  cart,  in  which  he  drove  to 
Chigwell  and  met  the  murderer  on  the  way  at  nighty 
would  have  been  a  far  more  comfortable  conveyance.  The 
driver,  however,  professed  to  know  the  Forest  well — "  Ay, 
as  well  as  any  man  alive,"  he  said — so  we  felt,  at  leasts 
that  we  should  not  be  lost  in  its  deep  and  dusky  laby- 
rinths ;  and  also,  of  course,  he  knew  the  Maypole.    . 

"  It's  a  longish  step  from  here,  however,  and  it's  not  the 
nighest  inn,  by  no  means,  yon  know." 

We  hastened  to  say  that  we  were  not  g6ing  t6  the  May- 
pole on  account  of  its  convenience  of  access,  but  lor  the 
sake  of  the  inn  itself. 

"  Well,  but  it  ain't  the  best  inn,  neither,"  insisted  he. 
"The  folks  is  roughish  as  has  got  it  just  now,  and  they're 
about  to  leave,  too,  which  makes  'em  worser.  I  reckon 
you'd  be  happier  like,  especially  with  the  lady,  at  the 
Druid's  Head." 
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I  confess  this  information  a  little  staggered  me ;  but 
"  tlie  lady  "  being  of  opinion  that  a  spice  of  personal 
dangler  would  make  the  expedition  more  agreeable  than 
otherwise,  as  giving  ns,  perhaps,  some  experience  of  out- 
law life  in  the  merry  greenwood,  was  by  no  means  dis- 
turbed by  it  Her  hnsband,  who  was  not  so  devoted  to 
literatare  as  to  be  oblivioas  of  practical  matters,  inquired 
whether  we  could  dine  at  the  Maypole. 

••  Oh,  yes,  you  can  rfine,"  was  the  reply,  delivered  with 
what  I  thought  unnecessary  emphasis. 

"  Well,  yon  see,  my  good  man,  we  don't  want  to  sleep 
there,"  said  I,  cheerfully. 

He  nodded,  and  I  could  not  help  confessiug  to  myself 
that  there  was  that  in  his  nod  which  seemed  to  say,  "  And 
▼ery  lucky  for  you." 

"  Now,  there* s  the  Druid*s  Head,"  said  he,  as,  passing 
through  a  quaint,  old-fashioned  village,  he  pointed  out  a 
very  modest  house  of  entertainment. 

But  we  took  small  notice  of  his  remark,  since,  as  it  hap- 
pened, my  lady  friend  had  just  produced  a  copy  of  the 
first  edition  of  "  Bamaby  Budge,"  and  was  calliug  our  at- 
tention to  the  frontispiece,  by  Oattermole,  illustrative  of 
tne  Maypole  itself. 

Within  a  mile  or  so,  as  we  had  been  informed,  we 
should  oome  in  sight  of  that  fine  old  hostelrie,  the  pictur- 
esqneness  of  which  would,  doubtless,  by  the  hand  of  in- 
tervening time,  be  increased  rather  than  otherwise  since 
the  gpreat  painter  drew  it  The  idea  filled  us  all  three 
with  great  excitement,  and,  thanks  to  the  eager  Epping 
air,  we  were  also  looking  forward  to  dinner. 

We  already  pictured  ourselves  in  a  vast  apartment  of 
carved  oak,  or  one,  perhaps,  hung  with  moth-eaten  tapes- 
try, on  one  side  the  huge  fireplace,  with  its  old-fashioned 
"dogs,"  on  the  other  the  mullioned  window  (not  that  all 
of  us  quite  knew  what  "mullioned"  was)  with  its  dia- 
mond panes,  against  which  the  playful  creepers  tapped. 
We  saw  the  portly  host  respectfully  bearing  in  the  lordly 

pirloin  and  placing  it  on  the  groaning  board  ;  we  saw 

Kat  here  the  driver  pulled  up  short  in  the  dusty  road, 
and,  pointing  with  his  whip  across  the  hedge,  exclaimed : 
"That  there's  the  Maypole." 

Our  eyes  searched  the  leafy  distance  for  the  gabled 
euds,  the  twisted  chimneys,  the  lichen-covered,  antique 
roof  of  old  John  Willett's  dwelling.     Our  literary  lady 
placed  her  hand  upon  her  heart,  as  though  to  restrain  ite 
pnlsations.     The  moment  was  supreme. 
"I  don't  think  I  see  it  now,"  observed  her  husband. 
"It's  plain  enough,  anyways,"  said  the  driver. 
And  it  certainly  was— very  plain.     Close  to  us,  just  on 
tho  other  side  of  the  hedge*  was  the  ugliest,  commonest, 
Dawest,  white- washedest  railway  beer-house— for  it  was  so 
maall  that  it  could  not  be  called  an  inn  at  all — ^I  ever  be- 
Lold.    A  door  in  the  middle ;  a  window  on  each  side,  and 
two  above  them  ;  in  the  front  a  strip  of  ragged  turf ;  be- 
bind,  a  yard.     Not  a  tree  sheltered  it.    The  Summer  sun 
beat  down  upon  its  unporohed  front,  and  displayed  all  its 
deformity  in  hideous  detaiL     Out  of  the  lower  windows 
leaned  various  heads,  surmounted  by  fur  caps  and  arum- 
pled  "  wide-awakes,"  the  proprietors  of  which  surveyed  ns 
in  bnoolio  wonder. 
'*  I  do  really  believe  that  this  is  the  Maypole,"  said  I, 

despairingly. 

"It  cannot  be,"  said  my  lady  friend.  Her  tone  sug- 
Msted  a  solemn  remonstrance  addressed  to  the  goyem- 
ment  of  the  universe :  things  could  never  have  come  to 
inoh  a  pass,  it  eeemed  to  convey,  under  a  beneficent 
loheme  of  creation.  "  Ton  don^t  mean  that  this  is  Dick- 
ens's, my  man,"  continued  she,  addressing  the  driver  in 
.  a  eondliatory  tone—"  the  inn  of  '  Bamaby  Budge  *  ?" 


He  took  ofi*  his  hat  and  scratched  his  head. 

"Well,  ma'am,  the  fact  is,  this  here  inn,  though  it 
ain't  a-been  built  more  than  these  four  years,  is  always 
changing  hands.  A  Budge,  I  believe,  did  have  it ;  but 
he  was  Bill  Budge,  and  not  Bamaby.  As  to  the  other 
landlord's  name  as  you  mentioned,  I  never  heerd  on  iC* 

"  This  is  shocking  /"  said  the  lady,  looking  at  ma  "  The 
ignorance  of  your  fellow-oountrymen " 

"It's  not  in    natur',  ma'am,"  interrupted   the  man, 
stung  by  this  observation,  "  that  I  should  remember  all 
them  landlords'  names,  many  on  'em  having  been  here, 
but  a  month  or  two." 

"Is  there  no  other  Maypole,  my  good  [man  ?"  inquired 
I,  with  the  calmness  of  despair. 

"  Well,  I've  lived  hereabout,  man  and  boy,  these  fifty 
year,  and  I  never  heerd  o'  one." 

I  looked  at  my  transatlantic  guests,  and  they  looked  at 
me,  and  then  we  all  three  burst  out  laughing.  To  have 
come  BO  far,  and  with  such  changings  and  inconvenience, 
and  so  very  uncomfortably,  in  order  to  arrive  at  this 
ridiculous  x>ot-house,  struck  ns  all  three  in  so  humorous  a 
light,  that  we  fairly  roared  with  laughter. 

The  driver  jthodght  wa  were  laughing  at  him,  and  in 
sulky  tones  inquired  where  we  would  please  to  be  driven 
to  noio. 

"  Oh,"  I  said,  "since  there  is  no  Maypole,  at  least  let 
us  see  the  Forest.     Drive  into  the  Forest" 

"This  is  the  Forest,"  answered  he,  waving  his  whip 
about  in  a  vague  manner. 

All  about  us  were  fields  and  lanes,  a  cow  or  two,  and  a 
dog  asleep,  a  hen  and  chickens  in  the  white  road,  and  a 
horse-trough. 

"Good  heavens!"  cried  I,  "are  you  making  game  of 
us  ?  Where  are  the  deer,  the  trees,  the  '  boundless  con* 
tiguity  of  shade '  ?" 

"I  never  heerd  of  no  deer,  except  the  one  as  they 
brings  down  in  a  cart,  to  'unt  o'  Easter  Monday.  There's 
trees  enufif,  aren't  there  ?  I  dunno  what  you  wants — 
notL" 

The  man  was  evidently  getting  very  angry,  and  the 
more  so  since  my  American  friends,  who  were  fortunately 
very  good-natured,  and  had  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  had 
by  this  time  become  speechless  with  mirth.  That  there 
should  be  not  only  no  Maypole  at  Chigwell,  but  also  no 
forest  at  Epping,  was  something  too  exquisitely  ludi- 
crous. 

"I  insist,"  said  I,  "upon  being  shown  a  forest  You 
are  deceiving  us,  driver.  I  have  known  a  gentieman  who 
speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  Epping  Forest  and  the 
view  from  its  hilL" 

"Ah,  you  must  mean  'Igh  Beech,"  said  he. 

"  Veiy  likely.     Then  drive  us  to  High  Beech." 

"Well,  it's  nigh  upon  seven  miles  away." 

"I  don't  care  if  it's  seventy  I"  cried  I,  indignantly. 
"Drive  on." 

After  an  interminable  drive  we  arrived  at  High  Beech. 
This  was  a  duster  of  trees  upon  a  highish  hill,  and 
really  commanded  a  splendid  view  ;  but  the  fact  is,  I 
was  by  that  time  too  hungry  to  appreciate  views. 

"Is  there  any  decent  inn  near  here,  my  man,  where  we 
can  dine  ?"  demanded  L 

"Well,  there's  the  Druid's  Head  and  the  Maypole " 

"I  said  near  here /" I  interrupted,  fiercely  ;  "and  never 
let  me  hear  the  names  of  those  two  hateful  inns  again  1" 

"  Well,  wot  do  'ee  say  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  ?" 

"Oome,"  said  I,  cheerfully,  "here  is  a  compliment  to 
the  American  flag.  Has  it  a  garden,  my  man  ?  aQd  is  it 
dean  and  comfortable  ?" 

"It  'ave  a  garden," rejoined  the  driver,  oautiously.. 
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I  will  not  harrow  the  gantlo  zwder'B  hevt  bj  daaerib-  i  wan  -nrj  gUd  to  gat  it  But  wappar  n«m  ■ 
ing  that  inn.  Itwu  larger  than  the  Uajpole,  bat,  if  me.  I  bad  a  dreadfnl  dream  thftt  night,  in  i 
pooaible,  nglier,  and  it  waa  fall  of  thoae  gentry  who,  we  Oamp  appeared  to  me.  Bbe  was  driving  me 
Jiad  been  warned,  bad  preoeded  na  ont  "a-foreating,"  boraa  ehaiaa,  and  hdd  hv  famoas  ninbrdla  ii 
Nearly  tha  whde  thooMnd  mtut  Imts  been  at  that  inn,  in  plaoe  of  a  whip. 
Orer  vhatweateandbowweateitldrawadiaoreetTaU,  I     Ireapeethillf  inqnired: 


and  alao  over  the  return  joomey.  The  getting  back  to  the 
East  End  of  London  was  eren  worse  than  the  departure 
from  it  had  bean. 

If  wa  didn't  absolutely  enjoy  Oiat  day  of  failnnw,  I  am 
quite  sore  that  no  three  people  ever  laoghed  more  within 
the  space  of  twelve  hoars,     Oaoe  at  home,  I  was  forton- 


X  riDi  l& 

"  Where,  madam,  is  the  Maypola  Inn  ?" 

Bhe  polled  np,  and  looked  me  steadily  and  mrerdj  i" 

the  &oe,  jnat  aa  on  a  certain  memorable  occaoon  ahe  <""* 

oonfronted  Betsey  Frif;. 

"  Young  man."  said  she,  " I  don't  beliere  uH^'' 

any  snoh  place." 


ately  enabled  to  offer  my  friends  a  decent  meal,  and  wc  I     And,  npon  my  honor,  I  agree  witb  h«. 
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THAT  DREAM  OF  OURS. 

Oh,  the  young  love  WM  Bweet,  dear, 

That  dainty  dream  of  ours, 
When  we  oould  not  keep  our  feet,  dear. 

From  dancing  through  the  floWrs; 
When  hopee  and  gay  romances 

Were  thick  as  leaves  in  Spring, 
And  cares  were  old  folks'  fancies^ 

And  Joy  the  soUd  thing. 
Of  all  youth's  visions  blest,  dear. 

Of  all  Its  golden  dow'rs, 
Oh,  the  young  love  was  best,  dear. 

That  dainty  dream  of  ours  I 

Oh,  the  old  love  is  sweet,  dear. 

These  ohiU  October  days. 
When  we  tread  with  faltering  feet,  dear. 

The  sere  and  silent  ways  ; 
When  earth  has  lost  Its  glory. 

And  heav'n  has  lost  Its  blue» 
And  life's  a  sober  story. 

And  care  a  comrade  true. 
Though  hopes  no  longer  cheat,  dear. 

And  dreams  have  lost  their  sway. 
Oh,  the  old  love  is  sweet,  dear. 

That  gilds  the  Autumn  dayl 


FERGUS   BLAKE'S  WIFE. 

By  John  Moran,. 

BANK  POWEB  stood  on  the  oUff-range 
that  overlooked  the  sea  bcsside  a  little 
fishing-Tillage  on  the  west  coast  of  Ire- 
land. It  was  late  in  the  Springtime,  and 
the  setting  snn  lit  np  with  an  effalgent, 
sanguine  glow  the  wHd,  lovely  soenery — 
the  rude  village  with  its  picturesque 
cabins,  the  cumnloas  sky  with  its  heavy 
masses  of  portentous  purple  cloud,  the 
Bhimmering  '*  fields  of  sea*'  fieoked  with 
"flowers  of  foam." 

Power  eased  Lis  tourist's  knapsack,  and 
leaned   his  arms   on   a   sort   of  natural 
rock-buttress,  so  as  to  enjoy  to  the  full 
the  beauty  of  the  picture. 

The  bay  was  dotted  all  over  by  rudo  fishing-smacks, 
with  brown-patched  sails,  and  right  in  the  midst  of  these 
a  perfect  little  yacht  of  about  thirty  tons  rode  at  anchor, 
like  a  queenly  swan  amid  a  flock  of  homely  ducks. 

As  Power's  glance  rested  on  her,  a  boat  poshed  off  from 
her  side  and  made  for  the  shore.  Arrived  there,  one  of 
its  ooonpsnts  leaped  upon  land,  and  walked  up  the  path 
leading  to  the  clifls.  He  was  a  handsome,  farown-beorded 
fellow,  of  abcnit  twenty-five,  dressed  in  a  nautical  suit  of 
rough  pilot-cloth,  md  as  he  approached,  Frank  scanned 
him  mare  and  man  enrionslyy  as  if  struck  by  something 
familiar  in  his  gait  or  appearance.  To  his  semtby  a  look 
of  glad  surprise  preeently  succeeded,  and  before  the  new- 
comer could  see  him,  he  was  running  down  the  path  to 
meet  him. 

"  Why,  Fergus,  old  fellow  V 
"Frank,  you  here  ?" 

And  the  two  grasped  hands  after  the  haurty  Irish  fash- 
ion of  men — ^men  who  are  not  aAsaaed  of  their  friendship 
nor  afraid  to  show  their  feelings. 

"Come  al<»ig  and  dine,"  said  Fergus  Blake  ,  -*my 
l[dace  is  quite  close  by,  and  they  expect  me  home.  By- 
Che- way,  I  have  been  thinking  of  you  a  good  deal  of  late, 
and  only  lost  night  I  was  longing  to  see  yon,  Frank — curi- 
ous, is  it  not  ?" 


'*  Bah  !"  returned  the  other,  in  a  half -bantering  tone  of 
assumed  disgust,  "I  don't  think  I  should  go  with  you 
at  all.  After  being  my  closest  friend  at  college,  you 
leave  without  a  word,  and  never  let  me  hear  of  you 
for  two  years  and  a  half,  and  then  I  light  on  you  by 
chance.  Why,  Fergus,  I  might  have  been  dead,  and,  for 
all  I  knew,  so  might  you." 

"  I  wish  to  heaven  I  were  I"  said  Blake,  with  sudden 
and  startling  emphasis. 

His  old  friend  looked  np  at  him  in  quick  surprise. 
Ck>uld  this  be  his  happy,  careless,  rollicking  oollege-chum  ? 
Surely  not  There  was  a  restless,  weary  look  in  the  blue 
eyes,  and  a  dark,  moody  expression  on  the  handsome^ 
honest  face,  that  he  had  never  known  there  in  the  old 
timcL 

**  Why,  what's  wrong,  Fergus  ?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,  nothing,"  replied  Blake,  hastily,  and  with  a 
forced  laugh.  And  then,  as  if  wishing  to  turn  the  con- 
versation from  a  channel  into  which  he  had  unwittingly 
drawn  it,  he  went  on  :  ''I  see  yon  are  on  a  walking-tour, 
old  boy — so  you  can  stay  a  while  with  me,  and  have  some 
fishing.  That's  my  little  oraft  out  there  "—turning  and 
pointing  to  the  yacht  '*  Trim,  isn't  she  ?  I  sail  about  a 
good  deaL  We  might  have  a  oruise  to-morrow,  only  it 
looks  so  denoedly  black.  I  think  we  ahaU  have  a  squalL 
Letushmry.'* 

The  sun  had  wholly  disappeared  behind  a  great  bank  of 
dense  douds  that  lowered  over  the  distant  western  hori- 
zon ;  the  sea  had  grown  dull  and  leaden,  and  the  wind  was 
rising  with  an  ominous  *' sough."  So  the  two  friends^ 
who  had  hitherto  been  walking  leisurely  down  the  village 
street,  quickened  their  pace  as  the  heavy  raindrops  begair 
to  fall,  and  soon  reached  a  path  that  led  across  the  fieldsr 
to  Blake's  houseman  old  Irish  mansion,  surrounded  by 
trees,  and  commanding  a  splendid  prospect  of  woodland 
and  sea. 

The  door  was  opened  by  a  venerable  retainer,  who  seemed 
somewhat  surprised  at  seeing  his  master  accompanied, 
but  contented  himself  with  asking  : 

"  Dinner  at  waost.  Master  Fergus  ?" 

"In  ten  minutes,  Phil,  and  bring  up  the  red  Hermit- 
age," answered  Blake,  as  he  led  the  way  up  the  broad 
staircase  and  shojved  Power  into  a  room,  saying  to  his 
friend  as  ho  did  so,  "  I've  got  some  rare  old  tipple,  Frank, 
and  after  dinner  we'll  enjoy  a  long  talk  over  it." 

When  he  had  closed  the  door  and  retired  to  change  his 
own  damp  clothes.  Power  seated  himself  on  the  bedside, 
with  a  perplexed  expression  of  countenance,  to  "think  it 
out" 

**  What  the  deuce  can  be  the  matter  with  him  ?"  ho 
mused,  half  aloud.  **  He's  not  the  old  Fergus  at  all. 
I  must  see  if  I  can't  do  something  for  him — rouse  him, 
and  bring  him  bock  to  his  sunny  self.  To  wish  he  were 
dead  so  earnestly  I    Why " 

But  just  then  the  bell  rang,'  and,  hastily  completing  his 
simple  toilet,  he  descended  to  the  dining-room,  where  he 
found  Blake. 

The  dinner  was  capital,  and  no  better  wine  could  bo 
desired.  So  Frank,  being  a  little  sharpened  as  to  appe- 
tite by  his  day's  walk,  did  ample  justice  to  both. 

His  host  sedulously  kept  the  converst^tion  away  from 
himself  and  his  concerns,  asking  Power  all  botU  of  ques- 
tions about  his  life  since  he  left  college,  and  Lis  practico 
OS  a  doctor,  finding  out  that  overwork  had  forced  him  to 
give  up  for  a  time  and  take  this  holiday  tour,  and  finally 
persuading  him — no  diificult  task — to  remain  a  few  days 
with  him. 

Dinner  ever,  and  the  cloth  removed,  after  the  good  old 
fashion,  they  turned  their  chairs  to  the  fire,  and  had  the 
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Tvine  pl&ced  on  a  small  table  between  them.     Now  it  was 
Power's  turxL 

The  storm,  meanwhile,  bad  risen  and  bnist  in  all  its 
fury  ;  the  xain  fell  in  torrents,  and  the  black,  silent  night 
Tv^as  broken  bj  peals  of  thunder  and  flashes  of  lightning ; 
and  Blake,  evidently  anticipating  his  friend*8  intention, 
rose  oneasily  and  went  over  to  the  window,  saying  : 
**  We're  going  to  haya  a  wild  night,  Frank.** 
''I  rappose  so,"  returned  the  other*  as  be  lit  a  oigar. 
''Draw  the  curtains,  and  oome  over  hecai      I  want  to 
liavo  a  talk  ^th  yon." 

In  silenos  Blake  complied,  and' resumed  hit  seat  Frank 
-filled  his  glass  calmly,  and  passed  the  deeantec  Then  he 
stretched  oat  his  hand,  and  laid  it,  in  the  old,  alfectionate 
way,  on  his  friend's  shoulder. 

'*  We  nsed  to  be  yery  close  friends  at  college,  Fergos," 
he  said,  qnietiy,  ''  and  I  feel  the  same  loye  for  yon  now 
that  I  did  then.  Bat  yofa  are  changed.  Ton  aie  not  the 
same  Fergos  Blake  that  I  knew.  There  vi  something 
wrong,  and  I  want  yon  to  let  me  share  the  burden,  and 
help  yon  if  I  can." 

Something  resembling  a  spasm  passed  oyer  Blake's  face 
while  his  old  chum  was  speaking.  He  waited  till  he 
made  an  end,  and  then  rose  end  strode  oyer  to  the  window 
without  a  word. 

For  fully  ten  minutes  he  stood  gazing  out  into  the  black 
night  and  howling  storm,  and  then  he  walked  quietly 
back  to  his  seat. 

"Yes,"  he  said— "you  are  right,  Frank.  There  is 
fiomething  awfully  wrong.  You  can't  help  me — ^no  one 
can— but  you  are  my  oldest  and  dearest  friend,  and  you 
shall  hear  it^  only  don't  glare  at  me  or  interrupt  me." 

He  swallowed  two  glasses  of  wine  hastily,  and  after  a 
pause,  proceeded  : 

"You  remember  when  we  graduated  and  left  coUege 
almost  three  years  ago  ?  Well,  shortly  after  that  I  re- 
ceive a  letter  from  myuncle— my  only  living  relative  and 
gaardian,  yoti  know — summoning  me  to  the  South  of 
Prance,  where  he  was.  I  went,  of  course,  and  found 
him  dying.  One  other  person  had  apartments  in  the 
house  besides  my  uncle — a  young  lady,  whose  mother,  it 
seems,  had  died  there  shortly  before." 

Here  Blake  pushed  his  chair  back,  and  began  to  walk 
tip  and  down  the  room,  8x>eaking  rapidly,  as  though  in 
the  utterances  he  were  striving  to  forget  the  thoughts  that 
his  words  awakened. 

'*  I  only  saw  her  at  chance  moments,  as  my  time  and 
attention  were  occupied  with  my  uncle,  but  I  saw  that 
she  was  very  beautiful,  and  I  found  myself  constantly 
thinking  of  her,  and  on  the  lookout  for  her.  One  day, 
when  his  servant — old  Phil  here — ^was  out,  my  uncle  took 
his  final  sebora  The  lady,  hearing  me  call  for  help, 
came  in  and  volnnte«ed  her  assistance.  So  I  became 
acquainted  with  her.  That  night  my  unde  died.  I  had 
nothing  particular  to  do,  and,  as  he  had  expressed  a  wish 
to  be  buried  where  he  had  died,  I  remained  to  carry  out 
his  desire.  After  the  funeral  I  lingered  day  after  day, 
till  I  discovered  that  I  was  in  love— in  i>assionate,  over- 
mastering love  " — ^he  forced  out  the  words  slowly  between 
hia  olindied  teeth—"  with  Adele  de  Fonrnier." 

His  hands  closed  and  undosed,  and  the  psrspiration 
stood  on  his  forehead  in  beads  as  he  paced  the  room,  re- 
peating again,  in  a  half-unconscioas  waj,  the  words,  "in 
passionate,  overmastering  love  with  Adele  de  Fonrnier." 
Then  he  was  silent  for  f^  time,  presently  resuming,  in  a 

calmer  tone : 

**  They  were  very  happy  days,  those— very  happy.  She 
was  nineteen,  and  I  twenty*two.  But  she  seemed  abso- 
lutely f  lightened  when  I  told  her  how  I  loved  her  with  all 


my  soul,  and  asked  her  to  be  my  wife.  She  left  me  with- 
out a  word — ^a  strange,  dazed  look  in  her  great  hazel  eye& 
For  days  I  never  saw  her — days  that  were  misery  and 
suspense  to  me ;  and  then  we  met  again.  Once  more  I 
told  her  of  my  love,  and  she  consented  to  marry  me, 
under  conditions.  She  had  no  friends,  she  said,  only  en- 
emies ;  and  she  had  a  secret.  I  must  never  seek  to  know 
the  events  of  her  post  life,  or  to  learn  her  secret.  If  I 
refused  to  give  my  word  of  honor  to  this  effect,  we  must 
part 

"Befuse  ?  What  cared  I  then — what  eare  I  now,  for 
anything  in  Qod's  universe,  but  my  darling — my  Adele  ! 
Of  course  I  consented — of  course  I  took  her  in  my  arms 
and  told  her  I  trusted  her  utterly — ^that  her  enemies  were 
mine,  as  I  was  hers,  body  and  soul  1  I  took  her  away 
the  next  evening,  secretly,  as  she  insisted,  married  her 
in  a  retired  church  in  Paris,  and  brought  her  home 
here.  Yes  ;~she  has  sat  in  this  room— she  has  given  light 
to  this  house.  I  have  lain  on  this  rug  often,  with  my 
head  in  her  lap,  and  heard  her  read  to  me.  Ah,  God !  for 
the  sound  of  that  sweet  voice  again  !" 

There  was  a  long  pause,  for  he  had  seated  himself  and 
buried  his  head  in  his  hands ;  but  soon  he  resumed, 
again  rising  to  pace  the  room  : 

"We  lived  here  happily,  and  there  came  a  baby — still- 
bom.  Two  months  after  I  went  out  for  a  two-days'  cruise. 
(She  didn't  like  sailing,  but  she  forced  me  to  go,  as  she 
knew  my  weakness  for  water.)  When  I  returned  she  had 
gone  away — ^where,  I  don't  know — ^leaving  a  short  note  for 
me,  bidding  me/not  foUow  her.  That  was  alL  I  longed 
to  disobey  her,  but  I  dared 'not,  as  I  had  pledged  my 
word,  and  I  trusted  her.  I  waited  five  long,  weary 
months  in  utter  wretchedness,  receiving  no  word  from 
her,  fearing  she  had  gone  for  ever — at  times  almost 
resolved  to  seek  her.  Then  came  a  letter  with  these 
words  only  :  '  Do  you  want  me  back  on  the  old  condi- 
tions 7  Want  her  back  !  when  she  was  my  life — my  sal- 
vation I  I  sent  for  her  at  once,  and  she  came — ^as  loving 
and  tender  as  ever  ;  no  whit  changed,  except  for  a  strange 
fear  in  her  eyes  and  strange,  absent  moods.  Six  months 
passed,  like  the  first,  supremely  happy,  and  then  once 
again,  when  I  was  away  on  business,  she  disappeared, 
leaving  no  word  this  time.  I  felt  somehow  that  she  was 
not  coming  back — a  presentiment  of  evil  was  upon  me.  I 
went  in  search  of  her  to  the  old  place  in  France,  where 
they  said  that,  some  time  after  our  secret  departure,  a  tall 
and  swarthy  Frenchman  had  come  to  seek  Madame  de 
Foumier.  I  have  sought  her  ever  siuce,  and  I  have 
found  no  trace." 

Again  he  buried  his  head  in  his  hands  \  again  he  rose 
and  resumed  : 

"  I  am  only  back  a  few  days,  after  another  turn  in  the 
search  which  will  only  end  when  I  find  her,  or  die.  Oh, 
my  love,  my  darling,  come  back  I  Deceive  me,  trample 
On  me,  but  come  back  !  I  have  said  the  words — ^I  say 
them  now :  *  With  my  body  I  thee  worship — I  thee  wor- 
ship !' " 

His  voice  rose  to  an  p.gonizsd  cry,  and  he  stretched  his 
strained  throat  out  and  gasped  for  breath. 

Not  even  then,  though  his  heart  was  big  with  sympathy 
and  pity,  did  Power  speak.  Blake  mastered  himself,  and 
drew  from  his  breast  a  picture  attached  to  a  nbbon, 
which  he  handed  toward  his  friend,  flaying,  in  a  strangely 
calm  voice : 

"  Look  at  this  while  I  change  my  dotkes  again.  This 
weather  suits  my  mood,  and  I  am  going  out  to  the  yacht. 
People  about  here  say  I*m  mad,  and  God  knows  I  feel 
almost  so  at  times." 

Power's  eyes  followed  him  affectionately  as  he  left  the 
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room ;  then  ha  dnv  tha  piotoie  to  him  koA  niwd  it.  A 
■aperUtiTalr  lovelj  fftoe  shone  oat  on  him — the  tooe  of 
one  who  was  a  girl  in  jean,  bat  a  woman  in  thoaght  and 
experienoe,  A  sort  of  BpeeoUeM  appeal  la;  in  the  large 
liquid  e/es,  and  the  fall  moath  iraa  like  that  of  a  child ; 
but  an  indefinable  senee  of  dread  and  watohfnlaeas  gave  a 
pajnfol  interest  to  that  fatal,  fair  faoa; 

Frank  iraa  still  gazing  intently  on  the  portrait  and  moa- 
iug  on  Blake'a  strange  atotj,  when  his  friend  re-entered 
the  room,  olad  in  hia  seaman's  dieaa.  In  silenoe  he  held 
oat  his  haai  for  the  piotnre,  and,  on  reoeiTing  it,  placed 
it,  withoat  looking  >t  it,  in  his  bosom  again.  Then  he 
said: 

"Tonll  find  whiakf  and  cigars  on  the  sideboard,  old 
feUow ;  and,  when  7on  feel  tired,  yon  know  yonr  room. 
I'll  be  back  for  breakfast     Good-night." 


Frank  latamed  hia  "  Oood-night "  abe^itlr,  for  he  was 
atill  "  thinking  it  oat,"  after  his  oeo^  faahioo,  and  only 
started  to  hie  feet  when  he  heard  the  hoase-door  close  aa 
Fergus  Blake  paoeed  ont  into  the  black  night     Then  he 
ran  to  the  door  and  opened  it     The  akj  waa  so  laiid, 
one  might  imagine  that  the  bottomless  pit  had  opened  to 
send  np  its  angry,  weird  glare  in  msnooe  at  the  thnnder- 
one,  broken  olond-aqnadrons.     The  wind  was  strong  and 
fltfnl,  now    Boanding    like    a 
wail  of  the  lost,  now  barsting 
In  a  fieree  craah  like  the  blare 
of  battle. 

"  Fergne  I  Fergna  r  he  called 

oat ;  bat  he  sceroely  heard  his 

own  voice,  and  no  answer  came 

save  the  motAing  howl  of  the 

atorm.    So  he 

closed     the 

went  bftok  to 
the  dining- 
room,  mntter- 
ing,  "This  is 
awfnl.  I  hope 
he'll  be  safe." 


He   CO 


Lid 


roav  lAODOii  >i 


sr,  BAtaM  aAw  ot  luuu 


not  ^o  to  bed, 
ao  he  mixed 
some  whisky- 
and- water,  lit 
a  cigar,  raked 
up  the  fire, 
and      settled 
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himself  to  ponder.  At  times  he  would  fall  over  into  an 
uneasy  doze,  onlj  to  bo  startled  bj  some  sadden  crash. 
More  than  onoe  he  thought  ha  heard  human  cries,  but 
this  he  knew  was  onlj  inuiginatiosL 

At  length  the  gray  dawn  came  up  slowly,  and,  as  the 
storm  began  to  die  away,  Frank  fell  asleep.  He  started, 
at  length,  to  find  broad  daylight  ooming  through  the 
chinks  of  the  shutters,  and  leaped  to  his  feet,  shaking 
iiimself  together  as  he  said,  aloud : 

"  I  must  see  if  there  is  any  sign  of  the  yacht  or  Fer- 


gus. 


ff 


He  took  ft  glass  from  the  mantelpiece,  walked  through 
the  hall  to  the  door,  and  opened  it 

'*Good  Qpd  r'  he  cried,  as  he  stooped  to  lift  something 
that  lay  huddled  and  rain-drenched  on  the  step.  It  was 
ii  woman,  and  he  raised  the  head  and  looked  at  the  pale, 
bcnseless  faca  He  started,  and  almost  dropped  her  with 
another  exclamation.  Then  he  put  his  hand  on  the  pulse 
and  heart  and  muttered  * 

"Deadr 

It  was  Fergns  Blake's  wife  come  back.  With  her  little 
hands  on  the  threshold,  she  had,  like  the  Levite's  oom- 
panion  of  old,  laid  her  down  to  die  where  her  glad  feet 
had  made  naelody  before.  A  i>aper  was  tightly  clinched 
in  one  hand,  and  Power  with  difficulty  withdrew  it  and 
smoothed  it  out  It  was  a  oertifloate  of  the  death  and 
burial  of  one  Baoul  de  Foumier.  He  folded  it  up,  placed 
it  in  his  pockety  and  resumed  his  examination,  again  mut- 
tering, as  he  concluded  it :  '*Dead  !" 

*'  WiM(t  ?"  cried  a  voice,  and  Fergus  stood  beside  him^ 
wet  through  with  the  storm  and  spray,  that  gleamed  in 
his  tawny  hair  and  beard — '*  what  ?  You  lie  !  Give  her 
to  me  I  My  love,  my  queen — my  Adele  come  back  air 
last  !**  He  caught  the  dead  woman  from  Power's  support 
and  clasped  her  in  his  arms.  '*  What — did  you  say  dead  ? 
Never !  We  shall  have  a  glorious  soil  together,  out  on 
the  strong  sea,  my  darling  and  1 1" 

He  was  sureiy  mad  now,  as  Power  knew  full  welL  With 
a  wild  laugh,  he  turned  and  dashed  toward  the  beach. 
Frank  followed,  but  he  might  as  well  have  pursued  the 
wind. 

On  and  on  went  Blake,  over  the  rocks  and  down  the 
chff-path,  till  he  reached  the  boat,  which  he  entered  and 
shoved  o£^ 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  fishermen,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  first  lull,  had  set  oBt  early.  There  only  re- 
mained to  wait  and  hope. 

All  that  day  Power  wandered  about,  with  anxious  eyes 
turned  seaward,  and,  just  as  it  grew  dusk,  he  beheld  the 
iishermen  return.  He  hastened  down  to  the  chore,  and, 
as  he  neared  them,  he  perceived  that  they  crowded  to- 
gether around  something  which  tbey  had  apparently 
brought  aahore  with  them. 

He  pushed  through  the  throng,  and  found  himself  be- 
side the  drowned  body  of  Fergus  Blake,  who  still  clasped 
in  his  rigid  arms  bis  dead  wife.  They  had  been  found 
floating  near  a  boat  that  drifted  keel  upward.  That  was 
alL 

An  inquest  was  held,  and  Power  attended  and  gave 
evidence.  Few  minute  inquiries  were  made,  and  the  ver- 
dict was  simply — "  Accidentally  drowned." 

Whatever  bitter  secret  sundered  their  lives,  Fergus 
Blake  and  his  wife  were  in  death  undivided  ;  and  Frank, 
as  he  saw  them  laid  in  one  grave,  repeated  to  himself^ the 
lines: 

"  Bo  be  it:  there  no  shade  can  last 

In  that  deep  dawn  behind  the  tomb; 
\  \    But  clear  from  marge  to  maige  shall  bloom 
.  \ /J^e  otemal  landscape  of  the  post.*' 


WHAT  THE  JAPANESE  EAT. 

By  Edward  Grsey, 

DooNo  my  first  visit  to  the  **  Land  of  the  Biaing  Sun,"' 
as  the  Nihonese  proudly  term  the  Empire  of  Japan,  ona- 
df  our  sailors  deserted  in  the  Island  of   Saghahn,  and 
traveled  through  Teso,  Hondo  and  Kiushiu  to  Nagasaki, 
making  the  last  part  of  his  trip  as  a  prisoner  in  a  eango^ 
(litter)  covered  with  a  net*  Upon  his  arrival  on  board 
the  flagship  he  was  subjected  to  a  severe  questioning  as  to 
the  manners  of  the  people,  we  then  knowing  absolutely 
nothing  of  the  Japanesa    Among  other   queries  was, 
**  What  do  they  eat  ?**  to  which  he  frankly  and  naively 
replied : 

**  Now  yoQ  poses  me.  They  ain't  got  any  beef  and  they^ 
ain't  got  any  mutton.  All  I  was  fed  on  waa  rioe  and  tea, 
and  I  must  say  it  was  a  wery  onsatisfaotoiy  diet** 

This  statement,  slightly  modified,  was  duly  lorwarded 
home,  and  was  the  origin  of  the  popular  idea  that  zice- 
f onus  tho  sole  article  of  diet  for  the  bulk  of  the  Japanese. 
It  is  true,  there  are  millions  of  the  natives  who  have  never 
tasted  flesh ;  still,  the  more  correct  assertion  would  be 
this  :  they,  as  a  people,  live  upon  rioe  and  flah,  to  which 
are  added  many  cereals^  oils,  vegetables  and  fruits  ;. 
they  drink  tea  and  8ak4  (a  wine  or  beer  made  of  fer- 
mented rice). 

In  the  cities,  where  the  taste  of  the  masses  is  more 
cosmopolitan,  persons  are  to  be  found  who  eat  flesh  and 
fowl,  and  since  the  introduction  of  what  is  termed  foreign 
civilization,  many  of  the  Mikado's  subjects  have  taken  to 
consuming  beef,  mutton  and  pork.  In  Japan,  as  in  all- 
other  countries,  the  poor  are  obliged  to  content 'them- 
selves with  what  is  cheap  and  common,  and  the  rich  liter- 
ally live  upon  the  fat  of  the  land.  For  instance :  the 
diet  of  the  men  who  drew  my  jin-riki'sha  (man-pulled 
carriage)  was :  for  fiist  meal,  cold  rioe  and  warm  tea ; 
for  second  meal,  hot  rice,  salt  fish,  picJdes  and  §ak6: 
for  third  meal,  hot  rice  and  tea ;  while  that  of  my  wealthy 
Japanese  friends  was  always,  excepting  meat  and  butter^ 
almost  as  varied  as  our  own. 

Not  far  from  my  residence  was  an  establishment  from 
which  my  cook  procured  supplies  of  ducks,  chickens  and 
meat.  Like  all  native  shops,  it  was  open  to  the  street, 
before  it  being  a  square  sign,  the  x>aper  aides  of  which< 
bore  these  announcements : 

"  The  Golden  Sunlight.  Kishi  Seppo,  the  son,  respect- 
fully offering  boar-flesh,  ducks,  geese,  eggs,  etc.,  in  their 
season." 

One  morning  when  Izakura,  my  cook  and  provider, 
came  from  his  marketing,  he  said : 

*'  The  keeper  of  the  Gk>lden  Sunlight  has  some  very  nice- 
monkeys.     I  was  almost  tempted  to  buy  your  honor  one.'* 

I  glanced  sternly  at  him,  imagining  he  had  been  indulg- 
ing in  8ak4;  however,  the  steadiness  with  which  he  held 
in  one  hand  the  bamboo  basket  oontaining  ducks'  eggs^ 
and  with  the  other  grasped  a  bundle  of  leeks,  and  the 
gravity  of  his  towel-envelox)ed  face,  assured  me  he  was  in 
earnest.  * 

"  Monkeys  !"  I  exclaimed.  "  Do  your  people  eat  such 
things  ?" 

"  Some  do,"  he  answered ;  adding,  as  though  thinking 
aloud,  "I  do  not." 

I  obtained  directions  how  to  find  the  place,  and  after 
bidding  Izakura  make  an  omelet  for  my  breakfast,  started^ 
and  in  due  time  found  myself  before  the  flesh-dealer's 
place  of  business,  which  was  divided  into  two  depart- 
ments, and  comprised  a  market  and  a  restaurant 

On  a  low  bench,  in  front  of  the  right-hand  division,  waa. 
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I    wild  boar,  enveloped  in  a  bamboo  basket,    labeled : 
*  From  tbe  sacred  monntain,  Fnzi-Taiiifl.     Will  be  oat  np 


The  proprietor,  a  pleaMot-looking  man,  vaa  standing 
&t  a  table  slicing  meat,  and  behind  him  nere  servante  and 
cooks,  busily  preparing  iood  ba  the  customers  in  the  eat- 
ins-room. 

"  Choo!"  be  cried,  to  a  oity  oar  that  was  sniffing  at  the 
carcass  ;  then  turning  to  me,  said  :  "Honorable  atianger, 
^rliat  do  70a  viali  V 

"  I  came  to  see  jmu  display,"  I  replied.  "  I  woa  not, 
until  tliia  morning,  aware  that  your  oonntrymen  ate 
moDkeys." 

"  Ob,  yea  ;  tbey  are  every  day  growing  more  like  yonr 
honorable  people,"  he  tuiswered,  rolling  bis  eyes  eomie- 
ally  as  he  spoke  (the  Japanese  eqaivalent  for  winking). 
* '  Bint»  yoa  bave  ccmdeBcended  to  illaminate  tis  with  your 
(i^'acioaa  presence,  oar  people  bsve  taken  to  eating  mon- 
keys, bores,  squirrels  and  loiea," 

"Foxes!"  I  ejuonlatod.  "I  thoaght  yott  wotabiped 
tbose  animals  ?" 

"X  sell  them,  raw  and  oookad,"  be  said.  "Yoa  aee, 
there  is  a  larger  demand  for  wild  boor,  dneka  aod  chickens 
tban  our  conntry  can  famish,  Tonng  persons,  who  have 
American  tastes,  want  meat  of  some  sort,  so  we  supply  tbe 
demand.  Yoa  see  that  foK  on  tbe  bench  7"  pointing  to  a 
lean  specimea  iiith  a  knife  laid  across  its  throat ;  "it  was 
oaaght  in  my  garden  last  night  Won't  you  atap  into  the 
restaurant  and  take  a  dish  or  two  ?  I  have  a  flist-rate  ehief 
cook,  who  learned  his  bnaiiieae  in  the  family  of  a  foreign 
miasionary." 

"  Sorely  my  ooantrymen  do  not  eal  foi-flesb  T' 
The  fellow's  eyes  twinkled  and  the  corners  of  bis  month 
twitched,  as  he  said  : 

*  "  They  eat  a  good  many  things  that  would  saipriM  you. 
Why  look  ao  astonished  ?— yoa  devour  cows  aod  batter  ; 
is  that  auy  worse  than  fox-meat  ?  Come,  sir,  enter  my 
bumble  place  and  try  my  fare." 

"Not  this  morning,"  I  Boid  ;  "my  cook  has- already  pre- 
pared my  breakfasL" 

Upon  returning  home,  I  asked  Izaknra  whether  he  had 
over  treated  me  to  any  of  the  before.mentioned  delioaoies, 
when  be  said  : 

"No,  honorable  master.  As  to  what  that  flesb-dealer 
told  yon,  consider  bis  worda  like  the  mist.  Such  people 
will  say  anything." 

"Are  there  mauy  shops  similar  to  bis  in  Tokio?" 
"No,  sir.  There  have  always  been  some  persons  who 
would  eat  unclean  food,  and  in  the  old  times,  during  fam- 
iaes,  onr  people  have  been  compelled  to  anbaiat  on  all 
sarts  of  curious  things,  though,  as  a  rule,  we  avoid  them 
and  live  on  nice  food,  such  as  fish.  If  yon  will  go  with 
me  to  the  great  market,  near  the  Nippon  Basbr,  you  will 
nndentond  I  speak  tbe  golden-flower  words  "  (tmtb). 

"Very  well ;  call  me  to-morrow,  when  you  are  ready 
to  start.  I  would  much  hke  to  visit  the  place  yoa 
mention." 

I  was  awakened  at  five  the  neit  moniing,  and,  after  par- 
Iskiug  of  a  cap  of  oofiee,  thoughtfully  provided  for  me  by 
Iiikon,  we  started,  threading  our  way  in  and  out  of 
throngs  of  bousa-oooUas  going  and  coming  from  the  great 
msrkot  The  weather  was  somewhat  misty,  and  the 
groQud  wet,  so  my  gnide  enveloped  bis  head  in  a  towel 
sad  put  on  bis  high  wooden  elogs. 

ki  we  neeied  onr  destination,  we  met  hawkeis  of  beau- 
onrd,  daikon  (pickled  radishes,  smelling  worse  than  lim- 
bntger  cheese),  perambulating  ten-dealers,  aud  the  numer- 
oas  traders  who,  as  in  every  couatry,  haaat  a  place  where 
meodo 


Od  one  comer  stood  a  houae-serTant,  miiffl=d  to  the 
nose  in  a  towel,  who  boio  in  one  hand  his  oil-paper  nm- 
brelln,  and  in  the  other  carried  a  basket  containing  a  baby 
shark,  resting  on  a  bed  of  rashes. 

He  was  cbatlisgwith  a  vender  of  salt,  who,  as  we  ueared 
them,  remarked : 

"I  thank  you,  sir.  Command  me  where  to  take  yonr 
poor  remoneration." 

"  If  you  will  leave  it  at  the  sign  of  the  Black  Crab,  on 
Sbell-ear-flsh  Street,  for  my  honorable  father,  you  will 
confer  ten  thousand  million  obligations  upon  me,"  said 
the  servant.  "These  little  oonrtesibB  serve  to  make  one 
esteem  one's  &ienda." 

The  dealer  inclined  his  bead  ami  went  off,  yelling  : 

"Skiol  sJiio!"  (Saltl  Bthl). 

The  servant  bad  been  informing  him  where  to  take  his 
commission  on  a  purchase  he  had  made  for  bis  employ- 
ers— which  bribe  tbe  salt-vender  woold  deliver  iu  kind. 

Emerging  from  a  side-sbvet,  we  entered  tbe  Market  of 
the  Great  Bridge  of  Japan — a  tolersibly  open  spooe  near 
the  water's  edge,  devoted  to  Hie  sale  of  all  kinds  of  fiah, 
and  lined  with  aheds,  the  slabs  of  which  wcro  piled  with 
Qie  spoils  of  the  sea. 

Threading  onr  way  nmoDg  the  noisy  crowd,  and  avoid- 
ing the  staggering  coolies,  laden  with  sturgeon,  and  run- 
ners who  carried  live  fish  upon  their  naked  shoulders,  ve 
approached  a  platform  heaped  with  dolphin,  Sponieh 
mackerel,  ray,  halibut,  flounders,  eonger>efls,  sharks  and 
other  b^  fish,  flanked,  with  tabs  of  oysters,  mnssel^ 
clams,  sea-eggs,  and  a  number  of  flapping  turtl<>,  then 
halted  nnd  listened  to  tbe  vender,  who  auctioned  Ins  fidt 
as  follows :  I 

Taking  an  enormous  skate,  by  n  string  passed  throngh 
ite  gills,  ho  raised  it  a  little,  and  shonted  : 

"  Hundred  cash  1  hundred  !  ninety-nine  !  ninety-eight  I 
ninety-Boven  !" 

When  he  reached  a  figure  that  suited  his  'cnstomeia, 
the  latter  held  up  their  bands,  doubling  all  but  two  fin- 
gers. Those  who  were  anxious  to  boy,  but  who  wen 
awaiting  a  lower  price,  held  np  their  bauds,  fingers  down. 

From  his  stall  we  went  to  a  side-street,  where  Um 
women  were  making  purchases.  I  counted  over  seventy 
varieties  of  fish  on  exhibition,  among  them  being  whaltt 
and  shark.  This  number  does  not  include  the  shell  apv- 
cies,  of  which  I  saw  over  twenty  sorts. 

Every  part  of  some  kinds,  snob  as  cod,  is  eaten  eritt 
the  gills  and  intestines  ;  the  latter  being  mode  into  a  very 
delicate  trix>e  much  esteemed  by  epicures. 

The  pr<^riefors  of  the  stalls  eat  on  raised  platforms  in 
the  rear  of  their  wares,  watebing  their  employes  mod 
entering  aaJeo  in  their  books. 

On  000  stall  I  saw  many  bnshela  of  echini  (sea-urobia^ 
or  sea-eggs).  These  appeared  to  be  in  great  demand. 
Izaknra  informed  me  that  only  a  portiou  of  this  fish  «•■ 
used  tor  food,  tbe  rest  being  poisosona 

Among  the  ouriosities  of  the  market  were  enonnoaa 
conger-eels  and  parti-colored  fish,  brilliant  in  r;d,  Una 
and  gold  tints,  sold  alive  in  glass  and  porcelain  jai& 
These  fish  capture  flies,  by  sponting  water  over  them. 
We  siflo  saw  any  quantity  of  tiger-m.irked  seo-poronpinsa 
and  Esbra-Bolee,  both  of  which  are  eaten  by  the  natives. 

While  wfl  were  inspeoting  the  stalls,  men  continued  to 
arrive  with  enormous  sturgeons  and  sharks,  whish  wero 
damped  upon  mats  plaood  on  the  ground  and  cut  up  with 
long,  strong  knivea. 

I  was  informed  that  several  hundred  tons  of  fish  wtTn 
sometimes  sold  in  one  day  in  the  Market  of  tbe  Clisak 
Bridge  of  .Tnpan. 

After  miuuttly  io&peating  the  fresh  fish  department.  I 
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▼iaitod  the 
side -streets, 
devoted  to 
tba  sole  of 
the  dried 
Boria,  emoDg 
these  being 
ousters, 
shrank  oat 
of  bU  shape, 
massela,  sar- 
dines, olonlA. 
ahrimpa,  cod, 
whale,  shar!^ 
and  almost 
everf  other 
kind  found 
in   the  main 

also  saw  a 
fish  being  ant 
up  alive,  to 
be  eaten  raw. 
Thia  onstoni 
is,  however, 
falling     into 


"It  is   1 


swallowing 
live  ojBters," 


friend  onoe 
remarked  to 
me.  "  Tom 
CO  u  ntiTmen 
Lave  writ&a 
nnd  said 
man;  bard 
things  abont 
thia.  We 
certainly 
kill  onr  07s. 
ters  before 
we     swallow 

Apropoe  of 


the 


bi- 


valves, the  Japaoeae  variety  is  large  and  coaree,  and  the 
people  open  them  bj  ornidiing  the  hinga 

On  the  ontskirts  of  the  market  were  hundreds  of  shope 
devoted  to 
the  prepara- 
tion and  sale 
of  fried  flah. 
At     one     of 

foond  fried 
onttle-fiab,  at 
another  ood, 
and  at  a  third  , 
flsh  -  aansagei 
wrapped  in 
colored 
paper.  The 
cook  stands 
behind  a 
portable 


tainiDg     1 
chareoal, 
which 
placed 


lid.  In  one 
hand  fa  e 
holds  an 
oiled-paper 
fan,  and  with 
the  other  he 
raises  the 
cover  of  hia 
pan,  and  fills 
or  empties  it, 
f Mining  the 
charcoal  and 
tdiatting  with 
hiscnstomers 
as  he  pnnaen 
his     occnpa- 

Althcngh 
the  market 
and  its  sai- 
roandings 
were,  for 
mch  a  place, 
rem  arkably 
olean,  the 
odor  was  any- 
thing bat 
delightful.  \ 
wee,  there- 
fore, glad  to 
qnit  the  lo- 
oalitf  and 
follow      lu- 

street  derot-' 
ed  to  the  sale 
of  grain, 
where  I  en- 
tered a  bean 
store,  kept  bj 
an  aoqnaint- 
anoe  of  mine, 
who,  with  his  family,  wm  eating  toeakfast  '  Ify  friend 
and  hia  companions  were  in  ordinary  ooatnme,  and 
squatting  on  the  floor,  but  tlie  riaads  were  anch  as  an 

Qpon  holiday 

There  were 
five  men  and 
two  women — 
the  proprie- 
tor of  the  es- 
tablishmeu^ 
'  hia  sons  and 
;  daughters. 

ing  me^  the 
host  rose  and 
advaDoed, 
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the  eDJojmeiit  of  good  health,  sir  ?  Ton  hAra  mriTed  at 
n  felioitona  moment  We  are  about  to  eat  aome  red  rioe  " 
(noe  in  which  zed  beana  hare  been  boiled,  oonaidered 
Tei^lnokj);  "will 70a  honor  me  hy  joiaingiu?" 

J  accepted  hia  polite  isTitation,  and,  squatting  upon 
the  floor  with  the  reat,  partook  of  a  heaitj  meal,  oonsiat- 
ing  of  oold  red  and  white  rioe,  aponge-caka,  bnokwbeat 
gmel  and  macaroni,  boiled  seaweed,  fried  fish  and  tea. 

"We  are 
hsTing  a  feast 
to  -  day,"  re- 
marked mj 
enter  tuner. 
"I  hava  re- 
oeiTad      good 

Amerioa,     My 

clerk  in  a  bna- 

Now       York, 
inites  me  he 


wife  has 
cooked  the 
red  rice,  and  ' 
ne  are  making 
mairy," 

I    do     not 
imagine     a 


iktwEu  ■HTBarAiHiNs  morauc  gmns. 


foreigner,  who  had  not  been  some  yeara  in  the  eonntry, 
woold  have  fully  appreciated  the  fare.  It  takea  time  to 
aoonstom  an  American  digeatioD  to  Japaneae  food. 

The  men  and  ladiea  smcisd  during  the  meal,  uaing  the 
national  pipe,  a  tiny-bowled,  bamboo-stemmed,  brass  ar- 
ticle, holding  a  charge  of  tobacco  aboat  the  size  of  a  mar- 
rowfat pea.    The  weed  is  shredded  rery  finely,  and  la 
esoeedin^y  mild.     IhbaiM,  as  they  oall  i^  waa  introdnoed 
into  Japan  by 
I    the   Fortnga> 
I    eseinl627. 
I        My      enter- 
tainers pnfled 
,    at  their  pipes, 
picked  at  the 
food,      and 
drank      many 
caps  of  eome- 
what    bitter 
tea.      Apropos 
of  this,I  would 
like  to  correct 
an  error  con- 
cerning    the 
fsmans    herb. 
It  is  generally 
belicTed      the 
Chinese     tud 
Japanese 
pec^le    drink 
the  very  flneat 
qualities   of 
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cha,  as  thej  term  it,  while,  in  reality,  the  contrary  is  the  case. 
The  choicest  kinds  are  bought  by  wealthy  persons  and 
teaUoose^koepeis,  who  often  pay  fekbnloas  prices  for  mere 
names ;  the  second,  third  and  fourth  grades  are  exported, 
and  the  Hfth,  sixth  and  rubbish  consumed  by  the  masses 
of  both  countries,  who  drink  a  decoction  astringent  enough 
to  tan  the  coat  of  the  stomach.  Many  Chinese  and  Ja- 
panese kill  themselves  through  excessive  indulgence  in  the 
unti  that  ehaers  but  does  not  inebriate. 

At  tke  condiision  of  tho  meal  I  followed  my  host  into 
bin  shop,  which,  like  all  establishments  of  the  kind,  was 
open  to  tlis  steeet  He  showed  me^  done  up  in  neat  paper 
bogs,  duly  marked  and  priced,  wheat,  barley,  spelt  (Ger- 
man wheat),  buckwheat,  millet,  and  a  great  variety  of 
beans  and  peas,  all  of  which  were  used  for  food.  In  reply 
to  my  question  as  to  nHbiether  he  dealt  in  rice,  he  said  : 

"  No  ;  that  is  a  separate  business.  Ton  will  find  any 
number  of  storea  si^ly  devoted  to  its  sale.  Most  persons 
purchase  it  Ji^  t^  bag.  Poor  people  buy  it  in  the  husk 
and  clean  it  thM&a^wa,  otiiers  obtain  their  supplies  from 
jieddlers.  It  is  to  ua  what  my  son  writes  me  bread  is  to 
Americans.*' 

My  entertainer  then  inquired  if  I  would  like  to  visit  one 
of  the  lice  magaaines,  and  on  receiving  an  affirmative,  led 
the  way  into  the  street*  where  I  found  my  patient  cook, 
Izjikura,  awaiting  me^  basket  in  hand. 

I  told  him  I  had  breakfasted,  and  bade  him  return 
Lome ;  then,  following  my  guide,  soon  fonnd  myself  on  the 
bank  of  a  oanal,  the  shores  of  which  were  lined  with  ware- 
houses,  bnilt  ei^peoially  for  the  sfaorago  of  the  Japanese 
btaff  of  lif& 

When  we  arrived  the  place  appeared  to  be  deserted,  and 
we  could  only  see  a  watohman  here  and  there.  It  was  the 
hour  of  the  first  rice — in  other  words,  the  coolies  were  at 
breakfast.  In  a  few  moments  we  heard  a  peculiar  yell, 
sounding  like  **  Waa-yooupP^  then,  from  boat  and  ware- 
house, swarmed  hundreds  of  sturdy  men,  dressed  in  cotton 
girdles  and  head-towels,  who,  responding  to  the  signal 
with  vigorous  shouts,  proceeded  to  unload  the  boats 
moored  to  the  banks. 

The  scene  was  a  most  animated  one ;  however,  the  fine 
dust  from  the  rice  soon  formed  a  cloud  which  forced  us 
from  the  place,  we  not  having  our  mouths  protected  by 
towels,  like  the  coolies. 

Quitting  the  spot,  we  proceeded  to  a  warehouse  onr  a 
neighboring  street,  and  after  watching  some  men  fishing 
ior  flounders,  entered  the  edifice,  where  we  beheld  thou- 
sands of  grass  bags  flUed  with  rice. 

The  proprietor  received  us  at  the  entrance  and  showed 
us  over  the  place,  which^  in  the  old  time,  had  belonged  to 
the  8hogun.  The  bags  are  turned  every  few  days,  in 
order  to  prevent  their  contents  heating,  and  great  care  is 
taken  to  banish  rats  and  mice  out  of  the  granary. 
**  Why  do  you  not  keep  oats  ?"  I  asked. 
*'  Oats  I''  said  the  owner.  *'  My  wife  has  one.^  We  do 
not  have  luxuries  "  (literally,  animals  of  amusement,) '_'  at 
our  places  of  business." 

'*  But  they  would  catcli  the  rats  and  mice  for  yoh." 
*  "  Would  they  ?"  he  answered.  '*  I  never  knew  that. 
My  wife*s  cat,  Ema,  sits  all  day  upon  her  robe,  singing 
praises  to  the  hundred  million  gods.  One  time  a  rat  en- 
tered the  house  and  ate  some  of  £ma*s  boiled  xioe.  The 
cat  was  afraid  of  him,  and  hid  in  my  servant's  garmentu 
Come  to  think  of  it,  I  have  read  about  oats  oatehing  mice, 
and  BO  on.  I  fear  our  animals  have  no  longer  tho  admii^ 
able  spirit  of  valor." 

I  explained  that  in  America  pussies  were  kept  for  their 
services  as  monsers,  et  cetera,  hearing  which  he  smiled  and 
said :  r- 


•  "Honorable  sir,  even  the  animals  of  your  country  ap. 
pear  to  possess  useful  qualities.  If  I  kept  cats  I  should 
have  to  employ  persons  to  attend  them.  Why,  my  wife 
spends  half  her  time  looking  after  her  dear  Ema.  I  find 
it  is  cheaper  to  employ  human  beings  as  rat-killers." 

This  exceedingly  Japanese  method  of  settling  the  matter 
ended  the  controversy.  I  had  forgotten  I  was  in  a 
country  where  a  man  was  less  valuable  than  a  cat  I 
afterward  saw  Ema,  a  sleek,  lazy,  tailless  creature,  though 
his  master's  descriptioa  of  the  nseleasness  of  Japanese 
cats  did  not  agree  with  my  experience ;  I  subsequently 
owning  an  animal  named  Mijopo,  who  not  only  killed  rats 
and  mice,  but  cleared  a  neighbor's  henhouse.  Like  all 
his  fellow-pussies,  he  ladced  a  tail,  and  upon  inquiry  I 
found  that  few  of  the  JapaoAse  grimalkins  owned  those 
useful  appendages. 

From  the  rice«warehoases  we  went  to  a  dealer  in  sea- 
weed, where  I  saw  hundreds  of  bales  of  various  kinds  ex- 
posed for  sale.  The  gentleman  who  owned  the  store  in- 
formed me  the  red  weed  we  call  dulse  is  cultivated  just 
like  any  other  plant.  In  the  Spring,  branches  of  a  pecu- 
liar shrub  are  laid  down  in  the  shallow  waters  of  Tedo 
Bay.  About  June  or  July,  small  reddish  buds  appear  en 
the  &gots,  which  are  then  dn^ged  up  and  conveyed  to 
spots  near  the  mouths  of  oanals,  or  rivers  where  the  water 
is  brackish.  This  develops  the  dulse,  which  grows  with 
great  rapidity.  All  through  the  Winter,  hundreds  of 
men,  women  and  children  are  employed  in  gathering  the 
leaves  ;  the  best  quality  being  secured  when  the  water  is 
thick  with  melted  snow.  The  dulse  is  then  dried,  when 
it  is  used  in  a  variety  of  ways,  almost  all  oirdinary  dishes 
containing  some  of  it.  The  Japanese  name  for  the  dried 
article  is  OsaAruso-nori. 

I  was  also  shown  many  bales  and  packages  of  far  (car- 
ragheen moss).  This  ia  used  for  food  and  for  sizing  the 
warp  of  silk  and  cotton  goods. 

As  we  were  moving  through  the  warehouses,  I  noticed 
tubs  containing  a  substance  that  looked  like  dry,  spongy, 
light-yellow  glue,  which  I  was  told  was  Jcauten  (vegetable 
isinglass).  The  seaweed  (gdidium  eomeum),  called  by 
the  Japanese  tengttsoj  and  by  American  boys  "pop- 
weed,"  is  carefully  washed  and  boiled  into  a  sort  of  gluish 
decoction, ^hioh  is  strained  and  run  into  boxes.  Wben 
cooled,  it  forms  a  stiff  jelly,  like  corn-starch.  This  is  eut 
into  cubes  and  exposed  to  the  frost,  it  only  being  manu- 
factured during  the  Winter.  The  water  in  the  mass 
freezes,  leaving  the  glutinous  substance  in  a  sort  of  honey- 
comb. The  semi-frozen  blocks  are  then  exposed  to  the 
sun,  when  the  water  melts,  leaving  a  spongy  skeleton  full 
of  hole&  This  is  the  vegetable  isinglasa  The  latter  is 
dried  in  ovens  and  sold  for  cooking  and  manufocturing 
purposes,  hundreds  of  tons  being  yearly  exported  to 
Europe  and  America^  where  it  is  made  into  "  finest  fish- 
isinglass." 

My  guide  informed  me  there  were  seventeen  kinds  of 
seaweed  used  as  food,  and  that  they  were  staple  articles. 
f.  suppose  the  chemicals  in  the  substance  supply  a  lack 
filled  in  our  own  diet  by  green  vegetables,  of  which  the 
Japanese  are  not  fond,  they  cooking  those  we  eat  raw. 

After  thanking  my  polite  host,  I  accou-^nnied  my  friend 
to  the  warehouse  of  an  oil- merchant,  where  I  saw  thou- 
sands of  tubs  and  jars  of  oiL  This  substance  takes  the 
place  of  meat  in  the  native  food,  and  is  made  from  a  vari- 
ety of  seeds  and  fishes. 

The  most  common,  used  for  cooking  and  lighting  pur- 
poses, is  called  egomou  This  has  a  rancid,  penetrating 
odor,  and  is  only  eaten  by  poor  persons.  Well-to-do 
people  buy  a  clear,  rich  artide  called  kei/ano  ahura^  some- 
jbhing  like  olive-oiL    Whale-oil,  very  strongly  perftimed» 
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is  used  is  tookinn,  also  giolo  {Bsh^oil),  under  whioli  hmd 
comes  s  Tiiie^  of  liquid  hts,  exprused  from  Tuioiu 

lu  ft  nfiighboriag  ■tore  I  saw  ]f»-iio-abura  (point-oil),  no- 
taue  (rape},  goma,  kiru  (oedar),  atua  dana  (cotton-aaed], 
clove,  camphor,  and  monatain-taarHeed  oils,  beaides  a 
numbor  made  from  wild-pig-fat  and  animal  aubstanoea. 

Neither  o[  theae  magauaea  giving  oat  a  very  pleasant 
perfacne,  I  iras  glad  wlim  jaj  guide  propoaed  to  viait  a 
store  devoted  to  the  aale  of  wheatea  &oai,  Btttrobes,  mao- 
arooi  and  TermioellL 

Wbeaten  floor  is  not  used  bj  the  Japanese  for  making 
brefkd,  bat  nuxed  in  Tadona  diahaa  and  converted  into 
calcea,  Tarmioelli  and  similar  mbstanoae.  It  ia  ground 
between  Braoite  stones  driven  b;  watei^power,  bolted  free 
from  bnn,  and  is  tolerably  white  and  fln&  They  also 
make  large  qoantlties  of  rioe-flonr,  whiob  is  oaed  pure 
and  to  adulterate  the  wheaten  article. 

Termioelli,  maoaioni  and  Italian  flakes  are  made  from 
wbeaten  and  bnckwheat  floor,  and  are  most  exoellent  in 

The  starohea  naed  tor  food  and  dreaaiog  fabrioa  are  pe- 
cnliar  to  Japan.  The  kudeu,  made  from  a  ipeoiea  of  ram, 
ia  white  in  oolor,  and  very  palatable  and  nonriahing.  The 
krua-kari  is  manafactnred  from  the  root  of  the  dog-tooth 
violet,  and  there  is  a  tern-root  atoroh.  Both  kinds  ore 
naed  for  food,  and  the  fern-root  staroh  can  be  made  into 
the  strongaet  paste  in  the  world,  which  woold  be  priee- 
leas  to  onr  bookbinders  and  paper-box  mannfaotoreia. 

Staroh-sngar  ia  I^gely  prepared  from  millet  and  rioe, 
and  is  so  (dear  and  toagh  tlut  venders  of  the  snbstonee 
oell  it  on  the  streets,  and  blow  it,  wbile  hot,  into  all  man- 
ner of  shapaa  for  the  amusement  of  children,  who  Dre  very 
fond  of  such  candies. 

We  qnitted  the  dealer  in  vermioelli,  etc.,  and  entered  a 
abop  devoted  to  the  monnfaotara  of  to/u  (bean-cnrd,  or 
oheeae),  a  nalional  dish.  It  is  semi-gelatinons,  white,  do- 
lioioua  and  wholesome.  Yuba  is  another  sort  of  paste 
food,  made  from  white  beans,  ^^mo  is  o  white  bean  paste, 
mixed  with  fermented  rice  and  salt  It  requires  a  Japan- 
ese-trained atomaoh  to  digest  this. 

Soi/u  (soj),  a  sauce  made  with  boiled  beans  and  wheat, 
was  also  sold  at  this  establishment.  The  mesa  ia  fermented 
until  it  is  a  mass  of  fungi,  then  cooled  and  salted  with  hot 
lye.  It  ia  next  toausferred  to  enormona  vats,  in  whiob  it 
IS  kept  for  several  years,  then  pressed  In  bags  made  of 
thick  Dotton  olotb.  The  brown  juice  that  nns  from  the 
horrible  msas  ia  toyu,  and  ia  not  only  palatable,  but  wbole- 
eome.  The  Japanese  flovor  dishee  with  It,  and  use  it  as 
we  do  vinegar,  for  pioklmg.  It  taaies  like  muahroom 
catsup. 

I  had  seen  the  prooess  of  soy-making,  therefore  declined 
to  visit  one  of  tfaoaa  esteblisbmenla ;  whereupon  my  guide 
took  me  to  a  candy  factory. 

Ab  a  nation,  the  Japanese  are  not  large  consumers  of 
angu.  The  oana  is  known  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
empire,  and  some  sugar  is  mads  there;  however,  the 
greater  portion  of  sacoharine  matter  used  in  Nippon  is 
DunaFactursd  from  rioe  and  millet  Borne  jaggwry  (ooaree, 
brown,  granulated  cane-sugar)  is  imported,  bnt  it  is  re- 
garded as  a  luxury.  So  little  importance  ia  attached  to 
this  artiide,  it  is  not  even  mentioned  in  the  reports  pnb- 
liihed  by  ttie  Ocanmisai  oners  of  Agrioulture. 

Qsitting  the  eaody-etore,  we  entered  a  boat  and  were 
roved  to  the  only  vegetable  and  fruit  mart  in  Tokio— at 
leut,  the  unly  plaoe  worthy  of  auoh  a  name.  This  is 
situated  near  the  Bikogokn  Bridge,  and  somewhat  resem- 
bles Washington  Market,  beinn:  a  mass  of  deeared,  totter- 
ing buildings,  laden  with  food  and  avaiming  with  people 


Thoataplevegetabloof  Japanis  the  dotjlon  (radiab),  which 
ia  grown  all  the  way  from  six  inches  to  three  feet  in  length, 
and  thick  in  proportion.  It  is  sweet  when  boiled,  and 
bitter  when  raw,  and  ia  extensively  nsed  in  making  Qie 
pickle  bearing  the  same  name,  to  the  malodorous  qualify 
of  which  I  have  already  referred. 

Among  the  products  of  the  garden  offered  for  sale  were 
the  kabu  (tnmip),  -nvngin  (carrot),  ntgi  (onion),  kivH  (cu- 
cumber), ii»k\Ba  (vegetable  marrow),  fukvbe  (calabash), 
9060  (dock),  togartuhi  (red  pepper),  karathi  (mustard), 
thnga  (ginger),  toasabe  (borse-rjdiah),  imo  (Irish  potato), 
reukon  (lotus-root),  Ju-rt-no-aa  (lily-root),  ntutu  (e§^- plant) 
and  milmba'zcri  (paraley).  There  was  also  a  large  kind 
of  leek. 

Of  these  the  most  common  ware  the  gigantic  radish, 
the  red  p^per,  Qxa  lotua-root  and  egg-plant. 

Of  fmita  there  were  the  dai-dai-i»ikan  and  Jtan-rut 
(onmges),  ume  (plnm),  mono  (peach),  noMhi  (pear),  ogaii 
(persimman),  htri  (obestnut),  biiaa  (loqoat),  bondo  (sntpe), 
and  any  quantity  of  watermelons ;  the  latter,  persimmons; 
and  oranges  being  most  abundant; 

I  lingered  among  the  fragrant-smalUBg  fruits  until  past 
noon.  The  oranges  won  Tery  fine,  and  of  excellent  qual- 
ity ;  there  were  also  some  shaddocks  on  sale,  but  these,  I 
believe,  came  from  Amoy  in  China.  The  grapes  and 
pears  were  poor  and  flavorlsss,  and  I  saw  a  fow  green, 
colicky -looking  apples.  The  staple  fruit  was  the  pereim- 
mon,  ripe  and  dried ;  the  latter,  which  were  from  three 
to  five  inches  In  length,  tasting  like  figs. 

"Come,"  remarked  my  companion,  "it  is  time  we  took 
something  to  cheer  our  spirits.  I  know  a  place  near  by 
where  they  sell  most  exoellent  saki." 

On  our  way  to  the  establishment  we  overtook  the  pro- 
prietor, who,  after  being  introduced  to  me,  insisted  I 
should  visit  his  brewery,  whioh  was  on  a  street  near  by. 

Sake  (rice-wine  or  rioe-beer)  is  the  principal  and  almost 
only  alcoholic  beverage  of  the  Japanese,  and  is  made  of 
varions  qnalitiea,  flavors  and  d^rees  of  strength.  It  is 
generally  drank  hot,  at  meals,  bnt  those  who  are  fond  of  it, 
and  their  name  is  legion,  swallow  it  cold  et  all  times. 

We  followed  the  so^^-brewer,  who,  leading  the  way,  re< 
marked  : 

"Yon  Americans  only  reqoire  one  mere  virtne." 

"  What  is  that  ?"  I  inqnired. 

"To  appreciate  taki,"  ha  alyly  answered.  "It  is  a 
heaven-sent  beverage;  was  invented  by  the  gods.  It 
clears  the  soul  of  vapors,  makes  the  sick  man  feel  wall, 
the  poor  rich  and  the  weak  strong.  3Uan  in  moderation^ 
it  is  food,  drink  and  medicine  in  one." 

"  Whot  do  yon  call  moderation  I" 

"Oh,  that  is  aooording  to  a  person's  temperament,"  he 
smilingly  replied.  "  Some  can  take  as  many  as  sixfy  or  » 
hundred  onps,  and  still  retain  the  perfeot  balance  of  the 
senses.  I  am  a  moderate  man;  I  dtink  a  little  in  the 
morning  to  encourage  my  heart,  a  good  quantity  at  wj 
midday  meal,  and  a  cup  or  two  between  times  with  my 
friends.  I  also  take  some  at  nif^  It  beeps  the  soul 
from  wandering  away  from  the  body,"  (dreaming). 
"  Here,"  opening  a  door  into  an  exteoaiTe  nnge  of  boild- 
ings,  "  ia  my  poor  brewery." 

We  entered  a  storebonss,  end  saw  stacks  of  bags  fiHsd 
with  rise,  tlien  passed  into  a  large  shed  irtiere  the  gnla 
was  bdng  washed. 

"  I  am  most  particular  about  my  soib^**  he  nanazked. 
"  The  rice  is  carefnlly  cleansed  and  steamed  for  several 
bonrs,  after  which  it  is  spread  out  on  mate,  to  lower  the 
temperature,  and  when  it  is  blood-warm,  mixed  with  old 
rioe  that  is  fall  of  fungi ;  this  soon  spreads  all  over  the 
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Oar  guide  oondnoted  tu  to  rooms  fall  of  the  stu^  -which 
looked  like  brewer's  grains  toraed  mxAAy  ;  he  then  led  the 
wftf  into  the  mash-ioom,  vbere  we  saw  hnndreda  of  tuba 
filled  wiUi  wor^  mode  of  atesmed  rioe  sod  water,  remark- 
ing, as  ha  pointed  to  the  homble-looking  meos : 

"  As  soon  as  this  sonta  a  little  we  oool  it  off  and  pat  it 
in  a  cold  plaoe,  bo  as  to  stop  the  fenueatation.  The  wort 
then  beoomea  bitter.     In  Janoaij  the  real  brawiog  bogin& 


We  steam  more  rioe  and  mix  it  with  equal  proportioTu  d 
the  fnugos-CDTered  mass  and  oold  wort,  to  whioh  we  lil 
a,  sofBoient  qoaotitj  of  ooId  water.  It  is  then  poored  bu 
big  Tata  and  well  stirred.  When  thoronghlj  mixed  '\\i 
left  for  twentj'  days,  at  the  expiration  of  'whioh  time  il 
aoqiiiree  the  perfnme  of  the  bren^  of  the  gods  (viQui^ 
smell},  and  hu  a  tute  of  tola.  Tbeu  oar  bosr  tirx 
begins.    The  delicious  wort  is  poured  into  baiga  madec^ 
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tuick  cotton  clotli,  and  pressed ;  tlio  liqaid  that  rnii 
IS  pnt  into  ouka,  wbich  %r»  stored  in  tiers  and  allowed  to 
stand  until  tlw  contents  have  settled,  when  we  draw  off 
the  clear,  bright,  beantifnl  tii^" 

",Do  70a  ever  epotl  a  brewing  ?" 

"  Sometimes  a  thonderstorm  will  sonr  the  wort,  and 
render  it  unfit  foe  working.  We  pnt  the  dunaged  Uqnor 
aside,  and,  when  the  yeariy  brewing  is  over,  mix  it  with 
the  reaidnea  of  the  casks  and  distil  it,  making  mf-ris  (lit- 
orollj,  sweet  hqnor)  and  rioe  brand; — the  latter  is  a  dnnk 
to  fake  fon  b7  the  be«d  and  heels." 

Some  of  the  rooma  smelt  soar,  and  others  mosty  ;  while 
the  stores  oonWnlog  the  bereiage  awaiting  sale  had 
vinons  odor,    saggestive  of  what   mj  Japanese  friends 
termed  "good  drink." 

"Now,"aBid  onr  condnotor,  "if  700  inll  come  to  in; 
humble  and  miMTable  shop,  I  will  give  7011  some  taki  fit 
for  the  Mikado.  It  is  twant^-flve  jeaa  old,  and  will 
moke  7on  feel  that  nnmber  of  7ears  7oangeE." 

We  accompanied  him  to  the  plaoo  named,  where  we 
saw  several  parties  feasting  and  drinking.  Near  ns  vers 
fonr  men  and  three  women,  enJ07ing  a  feast  of  the  bever- 
age, which  the;  drank  from  large  oapa,  one  ol  them  hop- 
ing himself  from  a  bottla 

"Thooe  are  cotintry  people,''whisperad  the  proprietoi 
as  the  leading  man  of  the  parly  turned  his  head  in  order 
to  take  A  good  view  of  m&     "  The;  hftve  oome  to  see 
eighth  of  Tokio  and  eat  some  oarp." 

Aa  he  spoke,  a  servant  neiued  Uiem  with  a  stand 
which  was  a  baked  fish,  cooked  whole. 

"  Ahe,  alie !"  shonted  one  of  the  men,  clapping  his 
hands.  "Nov,  then,  tnj  friends,  let  as  demolish  this 
dish,     Wa  are  having  a  grand  holida7." 

None  of  the  people  were  intoxicated,  though  some  of 
their  faces  were  slightJ;;  flashed.  The  Japanese  can  swal- 
low large  qniuitities  of  saki  without  showing  an;  ill 
effects. 

We  ate  some  cakes,  drank  a  few  caps  of  a  ver;  delioions 
old  liquor,  and  chatted  with  our  host.  When  I  rose  to 
Jeave,  the  gentleman  insisted  apon  m;  accepting  a  few 
bottles  of  his  famons  brew ;  then  I  entered  a  jin-riki-sha, 
and  was  drawn  home  b;  a  coolie,  who  trotted  ever;  step 
of  the  wa;. 

From  the  foregoing,  the  reader  will  learn  thot,  while 
rice  is  the  bread  of  the  Japanese,  the;  also  consnme  la^e 
quantities  of  fish,  beans  and  oil;  the  latter  afford  the  necee- 
ear;  nitrogenons  snbstances,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  form 
a  snbstitnte  for  meat  This  diet  has  produced  a  hard; 
raoe  of  men,  who  are  not  much  tronbled  with  nerrons  dis- 
order!! ;  it  has  also  developed  Bevenil  diseases  almost  nn. 
known  to  a  fie^h-eating  people.  Ossification  ol  the  coats 
of  the  stomach  is  a  common  disorder,  poasibl;  indnced  b; 
drinking  the  bitter  tea  of  the  conntr;.  Cases  of  kpros; 
are  ver;  prevalent,  and  kcJcke,  a  disease  attacking  the  lower 
limbs — pecnliar  to  Japan— is  most  fatal  Cholera,  that 
sconrgo  of  Eastern  races,  annnall;  sweeps  off  thonssnds  of 
the  people,  and  will  do  so  as  long  aa  the;  retain  their  old 
st;]e  of  living. 

Within  the  last  few  ;ears  the  maases  have  developed  a 
taste  for  animal  food,  and  the  Government  hai  established 
cattle  and  sheep-breeding  farms.  This  will  wprk  as  great 
a  revolution  in  the  national  diet  as  foreign  interoonrse 
lias  in  their  coatame,  and  it  is  probable,  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nert  oentury,  bread,  beet  and  mntton  will 
form  the  staple  food  of  the  inhabitints  of  Dai-Nippon. 


A  YEAH  of  pleflsoro  passes  like  ft  fleeting  breeze,  bnt  n 
oioiiieut  of  sorrow  seems  an  ago  of  paia. 


A    DILETTANTE. 

Bv  Gabblbton  Trov. 

Can  yen  rsoall  an  ode  to  J«aa, 

Or  lines  to  an;  rtver, 
Id  whlah  700  do  not  msst  "Qie  moon.' 

And  Me"the  moonbeams  qnlver"? 
I've  heard  sooh  tootgt  to  man;  a  tnne^ 

But  ikever  yet— no  nlver — 
Rave  I  escaped  tbat  rttyms  to  "  Jaoflt" 
Or  missed  ttial  rhyme  to  "river." 

At  times  tiie  bsrd  tram  his  rofraln 

A  momenta  respite  snatcbsi, 
Tbe  while  hie  over-endgeled  tmla 

At  Boms  newjln^e  oatohss; 
Tet  long  from  the  nnlneky  moon 

Hims^  he  cannot  seTsr, 
But  grasps  once  more  that  rhyme  to  ■'  June."* 

And  seeks  a  rhyme  to  "river," 

Then  let  not  tadotence  be  blamed 

Co  him  whose  verses  show  It 
By  shunning  "  burdens  "  (rightly  nameJ. 

For  reader  and  for  poet). 
For  rhymes  must  tall  him  late  or  boob, 

Kor  oaa  he  deal  for  ever 
In  words  whose  sound  resembles  "June," 


Whan  "  loon  "  's  l>esn  used,  and  "  shoon 

And  "stiver  "sounded  "stlvver," 
Think  or  a  bard  reduced  to  "  'ooon," 

And  left  alone  with  "  liver  "  I 
Ah,  then,  how  Messed  were  the  boon  I 

How  doubly  blest  tbe  giver, 
Who  gave  him  one  thyme  more  (or"Jiir 

And  one  more  rhyme  ror"rlTer"l 


WAS  IT   BETTER.' 

By  S.  ANNIE  FROST. 
J  ETTER  in  ever;  va;  !" 
(       I  think  if  Amy  Randolph  had  vhia- 
^  pared  these  fonr  words  to  herself  onoe, 
J  she  had  fift;  times,  as  she  paced  ap  and 

down  her  narrow  bedroom,  lr7ing  .to 

I  solve  the  hardest  problem  her  life  had 
offered  her. 

She  was  a  slender,  fair  girl  of  nine- 
teen, with  large,  dream;  brown  e;eB 
and  nut-brown  hair.  Her  face  was  one 
that  would  attract  little  notice  from  a 
paaser-li;  ;  bnt  when  yon  knew  it  well, 
when  the  large  eyes  and  sensitive  month 
had  taken  ever;  varying  phase  of  ex- 
pression, OS  yod  touched  the  girl's  poetic  mind  end 
tender  heart,  the  pnre  loveliness  of  the  oonntenance  grew 
npon  yon  till  It  beoame  most  beantifol. 

And  to  On;  Chester  Am;'s  face  had  became  so.  He 
knew  how  the  little  month  oonld  smile  or  quiver,  how  the 
large  e;es  conld  soften  or  flash,  how  winning  and  lovely 
ever;  change  became. 

And  he  loved  her,  not  as  she  leved  him,  with  ever;  thrill 
of  her  heart,  ever;  pnlse  of  hpr  being,  but  in  his  easr- 
going,  vacillating  fashion,  as  the  most  perfect  little  gem 
of  womanhood  lie  had  ever  mpt. 

And  he  was  Guy  Chester,  heir  to  Chester  Hill,  if— ah  I 
that  little  word  that  makes  or  mors  so  man;  destinies  I — 
r/  he  pleased  his  mother.  And  she  was  Am;  Bandolph. 
his  third  cousin,  and  his  mother's  companion.  She  had 
been  educated  at  a  boarding-school,    where  she  tanght 
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'onager  children  in  part  payment  for  lier  otto  taition, 
tnd  had  been  offered  her  choice,  when  she  graduated,  o( 
foing  to  Chester  Hill  as  Airs.  Cheater's  companion,  or  ro- 
uroing  to  her  grandpaienta,  who  barely  supported  life 
ipon  a  miserable  little  farm  in  PennajlTania. 

And  MiB.  Oherter,  vho  was  a  bad-tempered,  exaetiag 
(Tom&n,  had  so  thoronghlj  cowed  and  terrified  the  timid 
;irl  that  ebe  Memed  to  her  a  pala,  uninteresting  nonen- 
litj,  twefal  in  writing  letters,  reading  aloud  and  sewiog, 
but  nttarl;  imsttnotiv&  She  nerei  saw  the  exquisite 
oval  ai  the  joaag  faoe,  the  dehosc]'  of  the  leatores,  the 
dreamy  poetry  ot  the  ejea. 

"What  Oaj  conld  find  to  admire  iu  that  washed-oot 
girl,"  she  conld  not  disoorer.  She  trorahiped  her  only 
son,  bnt  she  was  toe  ftanBtelj  selfish  to  give  h'"!  his  way 
-when  it  Interfered  with  her  own. 

And  her  cnm  way,  at  that  time,  reqnired  Ony  to  nurry 
a  wife  whose  money  would  support  his  many  extrava- 
gaaoea,  u>d  Imra  Us  mother's  pnise  full  for  heis.  For 
they  were  cxtaavBgant,  lirtng  in  New  York  all  Winter,  in 
fashioiiBLUe  dndes,  and  filling  their  ooaQtry-seat  with  vis- 
itors ^U  Snmmer. 

And  the  Tery  wile  Chiy  wanted,  in  hia  mother's  opinion, 
-waa  rwidy  to  wed  him  for  his  asking.  Tnie,  she  was  lood- 
Toioed  and  mlg>^  uudined  to  be  fast,  with  rather  a  mas- 
culine OBBt  of  beaaty — a  snn  Sower  of  a  giil,  as  Amy  was  a 
violet.  But  her  f^er  had  left  her  a  large  fortune,  and 
she  had  fallen  in  lore  with  Qay  Cheater,  ranking  no  secret 
nf  the  foot  to  his  haan-eyed  mother. 

That  she  had  diagnstad  him  at  the  Tery  outset  of  bis  ac- 
qnaiDtaace  with  hsr  by  hor  frankly  avowed  preferenoo  for 
his  ftttantions  and  society,  troubled  her  bnt  little.  She 
had  been  brou^t  tip  in  the  belief  that  money  was  the  at- 
traction no  man  oonld  resist,  and  she  had  money.  If  she 
wore  diamond  earrings  to  breakfast,  and  a  velvet  riding- 
dren  in  the  oonntry,  was  not  her  wealth  so  proven  ?  And 
if  her  oonqiloxion  was  often  as  red  as  the  roses  in  her  hair, 
so  deaded  a  bmuette  could  bear  n  high  color, 

Altogatbar  abe  felt  herself  a  prize  in  the  matrimonial 
cirole,  and  Mrs.  Chester  encouraged  her  in  her  delnsion. 
And  whan  she  had  acoeptad  Mrs.  Chester's  invitation  to 
spend  a  month  at  Chester  Hill,  in  the  Spring,  when  the 
honse  was  not  lull,  when  Ony  had  remaiaed  at  home 
ever  since  the  return  from  the  city,  and  everything  prom- 
iaed  well  for  the  mother's  scheme,  she  was  coolly  asked  to 
accept  Amy  Bandolph  for  a  daughter-in-law. 

Had  Bhe  been  a  judicious  as  well  as  a  loving  mother, 
she  would  have  seen  that  Guy,  under  Amy's  gentle  influ- 
ence, was  developing  nobler  traits  of  character  than  he 
hud  ever  shown  in  his  life  before  ;  that  he  was  losing  his 
taste  for  a  life  of  whirl  and  excitement,  wos  thinking  of 
higher  aims  than  the  possession  of  the  fastest  horses  and 
Haesl  winea  in  his  set  of  friends^ 

Bnt  she  wm  blind  to  all  this,  and  equally  blind  to  the 
proapeot  that  Guy,  at  home,  in  quiet  domestic  happiness, 
with  a  wife  so  careless  of  finery  and  gmyety  as  Amy,  could 
never  make  the  inroads  upon  her  income  tiiat  Ony,  as  the 
most eitravagant  bachelor  of  his  "set,"  made  annnally. 
She  h»d  set  her  heart  upon  Gny's  marriage  with  Laura 
Mftroj,  and  she  was  furious  at  the  obstacle  presented  to 

But  Ouy  Chester  was  not  the  man  to  say  "pleaae 
mamtaa,'*  and  then  submit  without  protest  if  mamma  did 
not  plense. 

Be  kad  never  been  crossed  from  the  time  he  shrieked 
for  topa  and  candy,  and  it  was  scarcely  probable  he  wonld 
BCMpt  the  first  opposition  after  twenty-five  yeors  of  nn- 
cliMkeil  pleas  lira. 

"louoaado.isytAi  like,"  he  said,  shrugging  his  shoul- 


ders, aa  his  mother  threatened  to  turn  Amy  out-of-doors  ; 
"  bnt  I  shall  marry  Amy,  be  Bore  of  that.  As  for  Laura 
Moray,  I  should  as  soon  think  of  living  ^rith  a  stable-boy 
-~a  great,  coarse,  blowzy  woman  1" 

"  With  half  a  million  of  dollars  I" 

"Ten  million  would  not  moke  her  a  lady  T' 

"And  ptay,  what  is  supposed  to  support  yon  when  yon 
marry  Amy  ?  Bemember,  my  money  bought  this  place, 
though  it  bears  your  father's  name,  and  my  money  sop- 
ports  yonr  extravagances  !  Tonr  own  income  wottld  not 
keep  yon  in  gloves  and  neckties." 

"We  can  live  on  very  little.  Amy  dors  not  care  for 
gayety,  and  I  mean  to  take  np  my  law  studies  in  good 
earnest.  I'm  going  to  drop  fast  horses  and  bachelor  sup- 
pers, mammy,  and  go  iu  for  legal  honors.  When  I  am 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Oonrt  you  con  thank  Amy  for  rous- 
ing my  amUtion,  and  making  a  man  of  me." 

But  Mrs.  Chester  was  not  inolined  to  thank  Amy  for 
anything  that  thwarted  her  own  plan.  She  could  not  re- 
sist Ony's  caress  or  his  pet  name  of  "mammy,"and  she 
was  shrewd  enough  to  see  that  active  opposition  would 
probably  hasten  the  catastrophe  she  dreaded.  Guy  'was 
juat  the  man  to  walk  off  'vrith  Amy  to  church  and  como 
back  bound  for  life,  if  he  saw  any  prospect  of  separation. 
,  So  the  mother  smiled  and  said . 

"  You  headstrong  boy  I .  You  always  have  hait  your 
own  way,  and  I  suppose  you  always  will !" 

"That's  a  dear  mommy,"  was  the  quick  reply,  "Tell 
Amy  it's  all  right,    ni  not  interfere  till  yoa  settle  it  all." 

^en  he  had  walked  off  whistling,  and  Mrs,  Chester 
had  sent  for  Amy. 

There  was  no  anger  upon  her  face  when  she  bade  tlie 
shy,  gentle  girl  sit  beside  her,  only  a  heavy  shadow,  as  if 
from  terrible  grief,  > 

"  Amy,"  she  began,  and  her  tone  had  none  of  its  habit- 
ual ring  of  imperious  command,  "I  have  just  hod  a  long, 
serious  talk  with  Gny,  and  made  no  impression  upon  him. 
So  I  have  resolved  to  moke  on  appeal  to  your  good  sense 
and  generosity." 
'  Amy's  lips  quivered  o  moment  like  a  grieved  child's, 
but  s^e  made  no  reply. 

"You  think  Guy  is  wealthy,"  oontinued  Mrs.  Chester, 
"beoanse  the  estate  bears  his  name,  and  I  snpply  his 
purse  from  my  own ;  bnt  he  has  less  than  a  thousand 
dollars  a  year  1  If  he  marries  to  please  me  he  can  still 
have  a  home  at  Chester  Hill,  bnt  his  marriage  with  a  poi- 
tionleas  bride  will  not  please  me.  Yon  imagine  love  will 
makepoverfy  easy  to  bear.  You  do  not  know  Guy.  He 
is  self-willed  and  impetuous.  If  you  uphold  him  in  op- 
posing me  he  will  marry  yon,  and  take  you  to  New  York 
to  live  upon  a  thousand  a  year  and  his  hope  of  being  a. 
great  lawyer.  And  I,"  very  slowly  and  diatinotly,  "will 
leave  every  dollar  I  own  to  a  charity,  for  I  will  never  for- 
give him.  In  a  year  or  two  you  will  be  in  debt^  Guy  will 
fret  for  his  club,  his  suppers,  his  horses,  and  reproach  you 
for  his  poverty.  He  wiQ  tiie  of  yon,  as  he  has  tired  of  a 
dozen  fair  faces  before  yours  attracted  him,  and  you  will 
be  the  burden  and  torment  of  his  life." 

"But  what  am  I  (o  do  ?" 

"  Leave  him.  Go  at  once,  without  farewell,  to  your 
grandhther's,  and  I  will  allow  your  present  salory  to  con- 

"No,"  was  the  quiet,  firm  answer,  "It  I  go  it  will  be 
for  Guy's  saka     I  do  not  require  a  bribe  1" 

"  It  will  be  better  in  every  way  for  you  to  go,  believo 
me— better  in  every  way.  Guy  will  forget  you  in  six 
months,  and  marry  Laura  Mnrcy,  who  will  be  able  to  give 
him  every  luiary  he  now  enjoys,  and  who  worships  the 
ground  on  vhich  he  walks." 
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Amj's  unsiUTO  lip  oorled.  Oeotle  as  she  vaa,  abe  had 
BQffioieiit  Bpirit  to  deapiee  the  nnmudenly  condnot  of  her 
i-ivaL  A  latent  pride,  almost  bidden  in  her  eixj,  modast 
natore,  was  aaaerting  itself,  and  spoke  preaentlj. 

"Iiril!  tell  you  to-morrow,"  she  aaid,  "  what  I  will  do. " 
"  And  Oqj  will  peiaoade  yon  to  marry  him." 
"  I  will  say  nothing  of  this  oonvenatioa  to  Guy.    Yon 
in  ay  trust  me  I" 

Bat  Mm.  Oheater  did  not  tmat  her.  She  liateaed  for 
Onj's  stop,  and,  meetiDg  him  in  the  hall,  said : 

"  I  viab  yon  wonld  go  to  New  York  for  m^  Oay 
.      "  Won't  to-morrow  do  ?" 

' '  No ;  yon  can  stoy  over  night,  and  come  down  in  the 

mcntiing ;  I  partionlarly  wish "  and  th«n  followed  tlie 

long    exonse 
for  the  trip. 

"Where's 
Amy  ?"  was 
tha  eipeoted 
question. 

"In  her  own 
room.  Don't 
oall  her,  Qny ; 
she  wants  to 
bo  alone.  We 
bave  bad  a 
long  talk." 

"And  yon 
were  good  to 
her?" 

"I  add  no 
word  of  blame. 
She  will  taU 
yoa  herself  to- 
morrow," 
"But    she 


does,  yon  will 
miw  the  4d0 
train.  Do  go  I 
Xoa  owe  me 
some  oompli- 
ance  after  this 
morning," 

And  Ony — 
easy-going 
Gny— kisaod 
harand  strode 
vnxj  from  all 

happiness.    It  '*•  i'  ■"" 

VM  noon  the 

next  day  when  he  returned,  aad  faia  mother  met  him  at 
the  door  again. 

"Gny,"  she  said,  "Amy  is  gone  I'' 

•■Gone  !    'Where?"  ; 

"I  oannot  imagine,  unless  she  tolls  you  in  this." 

And  a  little  note  in  Amy'a  handwriting  was  placed  in 
Qoj'g  gloved  hand.  He  tore  it  open  quickly.  No  address, 
DO  dite,  no  aiguatnre— only  tbese  words  : 

"  It  Is  better  in  evai?  way  tor  ms  to  UsTe  yoa.  I  shall  aot  re- 
turn eren  il  yon  seek  and  And  me.  A  peaDllees  wlta  wonld  1m- 
ooma  1  burdea  to  you,  even  though  you  lo»ed  her.  Bo  It  1b  better 
to  aay-tarewell." 


There  waa  a  scene,  of  oootm.    Urs.  Chester  quite  e 
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peoted  a  soene,  bnt  her  fostidions  taato  was  shocked  at  the 
quantity  of  wine  Ony  drank  at  dinner.  He  was  a  gentle- 
man, and  it  was  againat  all  his  former  refined  ideas  to  con- 
fnae  bis  brain  with  drink ;  but  on  that  night  his  ascent  of 
the  stairs  to  bis  room  was  not  easily  acoomplisbed. 

Bnt  tbia  waa  not  repoatod  the  next  night,  nor  had  it 
been  when  Laura  Uaroy  came  three  weeks  later.     By  that 
time  Gny  had  worked  bimseU  into  a  slato  of  sulky  resent- 
ment against  Amy.     He  bad  left  no  stone  unturned  to 
find  ber,  but  having  troubled  bimseU  vetr  little  about  her 
nnteoedenta,  beyond  the  fact  tliat  bis  mother  and  ber  own 
were  oonrins,  he  had  entirely  foigotten,  if  he  ever  knew 
of,  the  ezistenoe  of  her  paternal  grandparents. 
She  had  never  oared  for  bim  !    She  was  a  sly  little  flirt  t 
She     wonld 
have    married 
the     heir     of 
Cheater    Hill,  , 
bnt  waa  a&nid 
to  wad  a  stu- 
dent     lawyer 
with    a  thou- 
sand dollars  a 
year.  She  waa 
mercenary  1 

Bo  be  rang 
the  cbaogea 
over  the 
yearning  grief 
he  conld  not 
smother.  And 
the  ambition 
~  that  aba  had 
roused,  the 
aims  ahe  had 
en  con  raged, 
sank  back  be- 
fore the  reck* 
leas  queet  of 
pleasnies  to 
resist  the  only 
really  deep 
love  Guy  had 
ever  known. 

Just  in  tbia 
state  be  met 
Laura  Uarcy 
half-way, 
flirted  desper- 
ately, rode 
over  the  coan. 
try  roads  be* 

LITTLS  novas  HALF  LimD  ttOU  fBt  BSD,  gicle    hcT,    till 

IT«a  B1DI*WT,   —  BM  PlOl  j^    ^^     ^^^    ^j 

tbe  unexplained  problems  what  aaved  tbeir  neoks  in 
their  headlong  racing  ;  sang  with  her,  and  found  himself 
bound  by  an  engagement  before  he  half  realized  how  for 
he  was  involved. 

Tbe  marriage  waa  hnrried  on,  both  tbe  mother  and  the 
willing  biide  energetically  preparing  all  things  for  a  grand 
wedding,  and  within  six  months  Amy,  in  her  dreary 
home,  reading  her  cousin's  letter,  said,  with  a  heart- 
broken sigh : 

•'Sbewaa  right !  Ony haa  forgotten  main  less  than  six 
months.     Oh,  if  only  I  could  forget !" 

Bnt  she  oonld  not,  poor  little  crushed,  faithful  heart  1 
She  thought  she  was  so  far  happy,  that  when  her  share  of 
the  farm  drudgery  was  over  she  conld  wander  off  into  tbe 
woods,  and  dream  bei'  love-dream  over,  comfcrt  her  aching 
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heart  with  the  memorj  of  'what  had  been,  and  whisper 
'viith  but  a  faint<,  faint  hope  : 

"  His  mother  may  be  wrong.  Ho  loved  me  so  dearly, 
he  will  be  faiihfal,  and  when  Mrs.  Chester  sees  that,  she 
will  relent  and  send  for  mo." 

She  drooped  Tiaibly  in  those  Sammcr  days,  working 
ever  the  nnaooostomed  rontino  of  hoosework  to  keep  her 
grandmother,  having  a  tender  lovo  from  both  grand* 
parents,  but  no  mental  excitement  to  drown  her  heart's 
hunger. 

Had  she  remained  somewhere  in  a  sitnation  suited  to  her 
capacity,  where  teaching  or  reading  would  have  insured 
some  hours  daily  of  forgetfulness,  it  would  have  saved  her. 
Had  she  studied,  taught,  or  even  had  companionship,  the 
dreary  weight  of  thought  might  have  lessened,  till  the 
Bore  heart,  its  old  wounds  closed,  might  have  revived  to 
new  love  and  happiness. 

,  But  when  she  stirred  porridge  she  could  think  of  Guy  ; 
when  her  dainty  little  hands  scoured  tins  and  washed  cups, 
she  remembered  her  love.  Her  grandfather  was  nearly 
deaf,  and  constant  intercourse  with  him  had  reduced  her 
grandmother  to  a  silence  thut  was  too  strongly  habitual  to 
be  easily  broken. 

Very  conscientiously  Amy  tried  to  do  her  duty  by  the 
old  people  who  had  given  her  lovinjj  welcome,  overtask- 
ing her  strength  to  aid  in  tho  daily  routine  of  work,  and 
careful  of  many  little  attentions  the  young  can  so  graco- 
lully  offer  tho  old. 

But  thero  was  nothing  to  feed  tho  cravings  of  brain  and 
heart  but  memory  and  that  faint  hope.  And  upon  the 
yearning  cry  of  tho  loving  heart  for  loro  and  life  came  the 
letter  inclosing  Gay's  wedding-cards. 

"She's  over- quiet  for  ono  so  young;"  the  country  people 
said,  "and  looks  peaked." 

But  nobody  saw  the  shadow  under  which  tho  girl 
d  ooped  and  faded,  her  little  feet  trending  unconsciously 
iLi  the  valley  of  death.  And  Guy,  with  his  energetic  and 
boisterous  wife,  was  plunging  into  city  lifo  with  a  ru^h 
and  fervor  that  rather  amazed  his  old  associates. 

"  By  Jovo  1"  Creighton  Daly  said,  twirling  his  blonde 
mustache,  **I  always  thought  Chester  was  one  of  your 
slow,  lazy  fellows,  who  are  too  indolent  to  bo  vicious ;  but 
he  has  wakened  up  with  asvengeance.  He  will  break  his 
neck  yet  on  that  brute  ho  rides.  I'm  a  pretty  fair  whip, 
.  but  I  wouldn't  bo  on  her  back  half  an  hour  for  lialf  a  mil- 
lion. No,  by  Jovo !  And  he  plays  so  high  that  even 
Grantley  whistles  over  his  stakes.  Nover  in  my  life  saw  a 
fellow  so  changed  I" 

**  Somebody  said  ho  was  going  in  for  law  in  earnest," 
said  a  second  voic?. 

"Bah  !"  said  a  third  ;  "his  mother's  estate  must  come  to 
him,  and  there's  all  the  Marcy  money." 

But  Guy  had  found  tho  "Marcy"  had  quite  a  shrewd 
commerciid  head  of  her  own,  and  meant  to  keep  her  purse- 
strings  in  her  own  fingers.  Every  dollar  of  Mrs.  Laura 
Chester's  fortune  was  securely  settled  upon  herself,  and 
she  gave  her  Imsband  to  understand  plainly  that  if  he 
would  garablo  and  give  expensive  suppers,  he  must  tax  his 
mother  for  the  cost. 

And  so,  in  a  mad  search  for  forgetfnlness,  a  restless  do- 
sire  to  bo  away  from  the  uncongenial  society  of  his  wife, 
a  dread  of  tho  self-reproach  of  thought,  Guy  Chester  was 
throwing  away  all  the  finer  instincts  of  his  nature,  sinking 
lower  and  lower  in  the  scale  of  true  manliness. 

Spring  was  coming  again,  and,  worn  out,  in  spito  of  his 
perfect  physique,  by  late  hours  and  a  Winter  of  reckless 
dissipation,  Guy  determined  to  run  down  to  Chester  Hill 
for  a  week  or  two, 

"If  there  are  any  letters  for  me,  you  can  open  them," 


his  mother  said,  rather  careless,  now  that  her  point  ^u 
gained,  of  Guy's  knowledge  of  the  maohineiy  thai  II.! 
been  pat  in  operation  to  aocomplish  it  "  I  leave  it  to  jci 
to  judge  if  any  are  important  enough  to  forward.  " 

There  was  but  one,  for  most  of  Mrs.  Chester's  oorr:- 
spondents  were  sufiiciently  intimate  to  know  thej  zxiixst  iil« 
her  city  address  between  November  and  May. 

But  that  one  Guy  tore  open  with  trembling  fiscrer^ 
knowing  well  who  had  penned  the  address,  in  f  ain^  w^tsi- 
ing  lines.   'The  letter  read  : 

"Deas  Cousin:  I  have  been  very  sick  all  Winter,  g*?**'-^ 
a  little  weaker  every  day,  and  now  I  know  I  shall  never  be  t-?::  r 
ngnia.  I  know  I  ouprht  not  to  lovo  Guy  since  he  is  married,  a&i  I 
try  to  remember  it  is  wronj?;  but  when  I  am  deed,  will  yoa  ret 
ti'U  him  I  left  him  because  I  loved  him,  and  you  were  so  sure  it 
would  bo  better  for  him  to  forget  mo.  Give  him  my  love — luy 
lovo  that  will  not  die,  notwithstanding  I  try  so  hard  to  kill  it. 

"Aarr.* 

He  never  fainted,  and  he  did  not  even  groan  as  be  read 
tho  words ;  but  setting  his  teeth  hard  over  a  mutttrrei 
curse  that  might  have  appalled  even  his  motjier's  sel&^Ii 
heart,  he  went  back  to  tho  railway  station  and  took  a 
train  that  would  caiTy  him  to  Harrisburg,  the  nearest 
route  to  tho  out-of-the-way  town  from  which  the  letter 
was  posted. 

«*  Will  it  be  to-day  ?  Oh,  doctor,  not  to-day  !"  said  o:J 
Mrs.  Kandolph,  when  tho  doctor  turned  away  from  tha 
bed  where  Amy  lay. 

He  only  shook  his  head  and  passed  from  tho  room,  whUe 
the  sobbing  old  womim  bent  over  the  white,  nnconscioiis 
face  upon  the  pillow.  For  nearly  a  week,  since  writing 
her  pathetic  farewell  to  love  and  life.  Amy  had  Iain  just  so, 
without  any  sign  of  consciousness.  She  swallowed  obedi- 
ently all  food,  medicine  or  drink  put  to  her  lips,  but  she 
never  spoke,  never  lifted  the  drooping  lids  that  half  cov- 
ered her  large  eyes. 

"  Passing  away  peacefully,  poor  lamb  T*  the  kind-hearted 
neighbors  said,  and  no  one  hoped,  ever  so  faintly,  for  a 
return  of  consciousness.  But,  as  she  lay  on  that  still  April 
day,  her  breath  coming  with  more  labored  sighs,  her  face 
growing  ghastly  with  the  touch  of  the  great  seal,  she  sud- 
denly lifted  her  hand,  opened  her  eyes,  and  smiled. 

"Hu&h  !~he  is  coming  T'  she  said. 

**  Wandering,  poor  dear,"  said  one  old  crone. 

"Guy  !  Guy  1"  tho  pale  lips  whispered,  and  in  answer  a 
quick  tread  crossed  the  porch,  pansed  a  moment,  and  came 
up  the  staircnse. 

Ono  look  showed  Guy  a  little  figure  half  lifted  from  the 
bed,  arms  outstretched,  lips  smiling,  eyes  radiant.  Only 
one  look  I  Beforo  ho  crossed  the  room  Amy  sank  back, 
dead  I 

When  April  came  npjnin,  sympathizing  friends,  deciding 
which  was  the  most  becoming  stylo  of  mourning  for  Mrs. 
Guy  Chester,  said : 

"Very  sad — so  young.  But,  my  dear,  he  really  was 
most  terribly  dissipated.  His  mother  is  half  ruined  pay- 
ing his  debts,  and  he  gambled  fearfully,  indeed ;  thongb, 
of  course,  one  does  not  want  to  blame  the  dond,  it  really 
does  seem  providential  that  that  brute  of  ahorse  threw  him, 
at  last,  for  his  wife  is  yonng  yet,  and  so  wealthy — hand- 
some, too,  in  that  loud  stylo — and  really,  you  know " 

and  significant  shrugs  finished  the  sentence. 

But  Mrs.  Chester,  the  heart-broken  mother,  alienated 
from  her  son  by  his  bitter,  reproachful  speeches,  after 
Amy  died,  impoverished;  childless,  leads  the  life  a  recluse, 
ever  tormented  by  the  haunting  question,  "Was  it  better 
to  separate  those  loving  hearts,  remove  Guy  from  tender, 
gentle  influence,  and  dig  two  early  graves,  for  money's 
sake  ?  " 
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THE    DEAD    HANP. 

Bv  Walter  Edgar  SIcCann, 
CHAPTER  L 

HE  ricb  afternoon  sunlight  pours  in 
at  tho  tall  veatem  ivindows  of  the 
draving-room  at  Onkleigli.  Colonel 
Eatconrt,  the  proprietcr  of    that 
Talnable    estate,    lonnges    at    the 
,    mantelpiece,  chatting  lisUesalj  vith 
I    his  vife,  while  at  the  other  end  of 
thia     handsome     apartment     Mr, 
Lionel  Chataigne  sita,  exarniaing  a 
book  of  drawings,  over  ivhich  also 
bends  the  Bvieet  face  of  Edith  Bel- 
ton.     The  most  remarkable  figure 
of  this  qniet  group  is  Ura.  Eatconrt 
She  19  quite  fort^  years  of  age  ;  but 
still  beantifoL     Time  has  rounded 
a  naturally  elegant  form  ;  but  has 
not  dimmed  tUo  exquisite  freshness  of  her  completion, 
nor  dared  to  mar  vith  a  single  irrinkle  ila  Emoothness. 
Cold  and  stately,  and  a  little  pecniiar,  is  this  lady  ;  but 
Colonel  Eatcourt  adores  her.     A  year  ago  he  brought 
Ler  homo  to  Oakleigh  and  installed  her  as  its  mistress. 
"Where  had  he  met  her  ?    No  one  qoito  new  ;  but  tbere 
irere  those  who  eaid  she  had  been  an  actress,  opera-singer, 
or  something  of  the  kind,    and  Captain  Diggs,  of  the 
neighboring  yillage,  avowed  distinctly  that  ho  hod  seen 
Iier  on  the  stage,  thongh  ho  conJd  not  recall  in  what  oitj. 
The  captain,  very  mnch  broken  now  and  always  a  little 
tipsy,  had  been  n  man  of  fashion  in  his  day,  and  was 
looked  npoa  as  on  authority. 

Handsome  Mrs.  Estcoort  has  one  peculinrity.  Her 
right  hand,  as  yon  perceive,  is  sheathed  in  a  black  velvet 
glove  ;  and  so  it  is  always,  and  no  ooe  has  ever  seen  that 
hand.  The  glove  comes  np  quite  over  the  wrist.  What 
can  be  the  reason  of  this  aingnlarity?  Is  it  merely  a 
whim,  or  is  the  hand  deformed  in  some  way  ?  No  one  has 
over  fonnd  ont,  for  no  one  has  had  the  temerity  to  in- 
qoiro ;  it  is  called  aimply  the  Dead  Hand.  There  are, 
however,  theoriee,  the  most  likely  of  which  is  that  Mra. 
E^toonrt's  hand  is  paralyzed,  and  perhaps  withered,  for, 
althoogh  she  can  lift  it  freely,  she  is  never  seen  to  nee  it 
in  any  way,  and  it  always  bangs  listlessly  at  her  aide,  or 
Teats,  aa  at  present,  in  her  lap. 

As  Mr.  Cnataigns  chats  so  agreeably  witit  Edith  Belton, 
it  is  qnite  evident  that  he  is  not  entirely  absorbed,  for 
now  and  then  he  steals  mrions  little  fnrtive  glances  at 
Mrs.  Estconrt,  and  she  also,  when  hia  head  is  turned  aside, 
eyes  him  with  a  similar  somtiny. 

It  is  surmised  that  they  have  no  very  great  liking  for 
each  other.  Mr.  Chataigne  is  Colonel  Eatcoort's  most  in- 
timate friend,  and  wives  sometimes  resent  sncb  intimacies, 
though  often  without  any  distinct  reaaon,  except  thit 
fecoinine  jealousy  which  is  oocasionolly  so  inexplicable. 

Mr.  Ohataigne,  in  his  turn,  is  rather  formal  and  shy  ;  a 
little  reserved  and  oold  toward  Mrs.  Ealcoort.  Perhaps 
she  pozzies  him,  as  she  does  others,  and  he  is  impatient  of 
mystery. 

The  brightest  face  in  the  room  is  Edith  Bdton's.  She 
is  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  Reverend  Hugh  Belton's 
large  family  flock — the  learned  and  cheerful  slergyman 
who  bod  once  been  Colonel  Estconrt's  tutor,  and  she  is 
hero  at  Oakleigh  on  a  visit.  Those  drawings  before  her 
nre  her  own,  and  Mr.  Chataigne,  who  has  had  a  great  deal 
of  dtfflonlty  in  obtaining  permiBsion  to  examine  them,  Is 


delighted  wilh  the  fire  and  spirit  of  some  of  those  pret^ 
scenes.  A  snnset  ot  Wyndale  Falls  particularly  cuarma 
him.  "What  ease  in  tlio  handling — what  force  1  The  rosy 
mist  rising  np  cloud-like  from  the  mod  eddy  is  ahsolntelj 
perfect — the  artist  has  caught  the  evane!)cent  tints  ot  snn- 
set— the  very  spirit  ot  the  time  and  place  is  there  ! 

And  BO  on  he  praiaca,  now  nnd  then  venturing  a  little 
criticism,  and  pretty  Edith,  with  parted  lips  and  a  besnti- 
ful  blnah,  deprecates  those  flatteries, 

"I  am  sure,  Mr.  Chataigne,  you  are  secretly  laughing 
at  me,"  she  says.  "You,  who  ore  a  true  artist,  and  have 
seen  nil  the  finest  works  of  art,  cannot  be  serious  when 
yon  praise  my  poor,  feeble  attempts." 

"How can  you  wound  me  by  aocnslng  meof  snch  insin- 
cerity ?"  he  replies.  "  Yon  must  have  seen  enough  of  me 
to  know  that  the  whole  essence  of  my  character  is  frank- 
nea?,  and  that  I  detest  hypocrisy  nnd   deceit  in  every 

Mts,  Eatoonrt  has  been  listening,  and  now  at  this  she 
turns  her  head  away  with  something  of  impatience.  At 
tho  same  moment  a  servant  appears  and  annonnoes : 

"Mr.  Silas  Creep." 

A  very  odd  personage  enters— a  small  old  gentleman, 
dressed  completely  in  black,  and  very  much  bent — and, 
with  a  bow  and  a  amirk,  he  advances,  and  Colonel  Est- 
conrt, also  stepping  forward  cordially,  meets  him  half-way 
and  takes  bis  gnarled  hand. 

So  Mr,  Creep  is  introduced  and  welcomed,  and  bows 
propitiatively  to  everybody,  and  with  special  bomility  to 
Mrs.  Estconrt. 

"I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  oome  dovn, "he  announces, 
"about  tUo  Taiworth  lease.  Colonel  Estconrt  The  par- 
ties have  proved  very  impracticable,  and  I  thought  I  had 
better  have  distinct  instructions  before  taking  any  final 

.  Colonel  Estconrt  looks  very  much  astoniahed. 

**  Instrnctiona  ?  Why,  my  letter  was  certainly  plain 
enough,  I  thonglit," 

"Quite  BO,"  said  Mr.  Creep,  uneasily,  "Bnt— h'm— I 
had  the  time  to  spare,  and  I  thought  it  would  be  as  well 
to  drop  down  for  a  brief  personal  interview,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  possibility  of  mistake," 

"  Ton  are  very  welcome  Mr.  Creep  ;  but  mistake  there 
cannot  be.  You  are  to  act  just  exactly  as  you  think 
proper.  However,  there's  no  harm  done — yon  oait  givo 
me  the  programme  to-night  and  wo  will  talk  it  over,  and 
the  fresh  air  here  will  do  yon  good." 

It  is  a  mystery  to  some  people  why  Colonel  Estconrt 
employs  as  hia  legal  adviser  a  gentleman  of  snch  qneation- 
able  standing  aa  Mr.  Creep,  who  is  eminent  in  the  city  for 
nothing  but  a  petmlior  kind  of  sharp  practice,  which  has 
got  him  the  nickname  of  tho  "Ferret"  With  tbesinnous 
agility  of  the  ferret  Mr,  Creep  squeezes  into  all  sorts  of 
dark  legal  holes,  and  with  his  keen  eyes  explores  those  re- 
cesses and  bunts  ont  his  game  there,  and  with  the  sharp  and 
pitiless  teeth  ot  the  ferret  slays  it.  Leas  than  a  year  ago 
'Colonel  Eatcourtwasone  of  the  many  distinguished  olients 
of  Gokely  £  Blackwood  ;  but  somehow  Mr.  Creep  con- 
tinued to  supplant  that  eminent  firm,  and  to  take  the  col- 
onel's business  entirely  out  of  their  handn. 

"  I  like  old  Creep,"  said  Colonel  Estconrt  once,  in  ex- 
planation. "Ho  is  prompt,  and  yon  know  thst  is  a  good 
virtue  in  the  eyes  of  a  clienL  You  recollect  Bhakespearo 
speaks  of  the  misery  of  '  law's  delay,'  aijd  it  is  the  most 
agonizing  ot  suaponse  sometimes.  Cokely  t  Co.  were 
Sure,  bnt  unfortunately  slow.  Now,  old  Creep  is  deci- 
sive, and,  by  Jove,  deadly.     He  never,  spares. " 

Mr.  Creep  chats  away  glibly,  sitting  on  tlie  very  eclg« 
of  bis  ohair,  mbbing  his  hands  and  smirking  benevolently. 
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sarprisiiig  tq  reUte,  he  eren  intiuea  nme  lite  into 

Eatoonrt  What  ia  the  magio  apell  thia  old  nun 
I  to  charm  away  the  hauteur  and  pallid  saoni  bom 
handsome  faoe,  and  caat  there  ioatead  the  pleaaant 
of  a  amila  ? 

tndCltataigna  grofraTeatleaa— hiaprattyoompanion'a 
inffs  interest  him  no  mor&     Uia  opportonity  prea- 

oomea,  and  be  quietly  steal*  from  the  room.  It  ia 
sonaet — verj  near — the  weatern  skies  ore  green  and 
on,  and  the  long  shadowa  stretch  darklj  orer  the 
Shall  he  not  hare  a  solitaij  walk  and  a  aigar  this 
Ding  evening  ?    He  pops  on  bis  hat  and  atarta  away 

desultory  tramp  in  (be  dia- 

(orestv    bit    fsTorite   a^lnm 

in  tbe  mood  for  aoliloqny 
«flection,  beoattae  he  b  qnite 
no  on;  bnt  hinuiell  aver  goea 
,  and  he  ia  not  likely  to  be 
nptecL 

is    soon    among    tbe  giant 

and  the  small  birds  are  twit- 
i  over  bia  head  in  theae  tene- 
I  solitudes.  Here  is  a  huge 
p,  upon  whioh  ha  ala  and 
whaoks  the  toadatoola  about 
vitb  bis  valking-stiok.  He  is 
[e  sorry  that  be  came  to  Oak- 

'  His  old  friend,  Eatoonit, 
t  tbe  same.  Juat  as  cordial 
er— jnat  as  siaoere — but  there 
methiug  missing — he  knows 
■rbst.  And  Mrs.  Estoourt — 
)  does  not  like  me — ^hatea  me, 
nk,"  Mr.  Ohataigne  mnses,  a 
le  despondently.  "Strange 
m  —  mystariona  —  nnfatbom- 
!  Tliat  horrid  dead  hand— it 
lannted  me  ever  aince  I  came 
I  can't  pnt  from  my  mind 
dea  that  it  ia  mortifying  and 
pting  within  that  hideous 
t  glove  r 

,  closea  his  eyea  with  a  ebud- 
aud  ahnts  out  this  aickening 
e ;  and  now  the  evening 
ms,  and  be  hears  the  crows 
;  homeward,  high  abore  him, 

their  abril],  melancholy  caw< 

Up  he  riaes  with  a  sigh,  and 
Be  away  over  the  dead  leavea 

point  in  the  proepectiTe, 
a  he  discerns  tbe  last  gleam 
QBhine. 

he  goes  in  this  dismal 
a      Suddenly    he    panses — 

doea  be  hear— voices?  He 
inizee  the  dusk  in  front  of  him  oarefolly.  Feraons 
there  by  the  fence,  talking — a  man  and  a  woman, 
mau  is  a  stranger,  but  the  w<at»a  be  know^  ia- 
bively — it  is  Mrs.  Eatoourt 

is  disbonorabte  to  listen ;  bnt  there  are  circumstances 
r  which  one  cannot  help  it  Lionel  Ohataigne  can- 
etreat,  for  fear  of  being  beard  ;  cannot  advanoe,  for 
of  bemg  seen.  He  muat  simply  remain  in  the  poai- 
of  an  involuntary  eftresdropper. 
rs.  Estcourt,  with  a  bnmoose  on,  ia  in  oloee  oonversft- 
with  a  very  large,  coarae-looking  man,  who  wean  a 
,  rather  flashy  overcoat,  and  a  tall  chimney-pot  hat, 
omewhat  awry  npon  his  ugly  head,  and  he  is  smoking 


a  cigar.     Tbey  are  talldng  excitedly  ;  bnt  ChataigmcH 

not  make  out  anything  distinetlT'.      SCrai  £atcoQrt  a  •;> 

tated  and  alarmed,  the  stranger  mde  ftod  steru.    Fit 

minntea  paaa,  and  they  aeparate,  with  gestarei  of  raenit 

and  doflance,  and— horror  1— Sirs.  £>toonrt  takn  tha  t^ 

path  in  which  Ghataigne  stands.      Har  intention  ii  eii 

dentty  to  return  to  tbe  boose  by  a   detour,  in  ordn  t 

avoid  the  possibility  of  suspicion.      ALu  I  what  shBlI  thi 

unlucky  young  man  do  ?    She  alreMdy  lutes  him,  and  sen 

he  has  surprised  her  seorvt,  and  in  a  motnant  she  vii 

learn  that  diaquietiag  (set 

There  is  no  eaeape,  and  he  atanda   perfectly  atill  ta. 

oonfronta  her.      The  look  of  temt 

fnry  and  hatred   npcm  ber  burl 

soma  fsoa  when  she  aeea  hist  b 

will  not  soon  torgeL 

"So,  air,  yon  hsvs  been  pir- 
ing  the  spyf  shft  'V'  *'"'  * 
gaap. 

He  triea  to  axplain,  and  toj 
lamely,  I  must  oonfeM  ;  but  At  s 
not  oouvinoed  —  listasa,  with  ■ 
sneer,  to  bis  btiQftltng  attempt  to 
dear  hhnaelL  With  pawitmite 
rage  she  caQs  him  a  villaia  md  i 
traitor,  and  iisas  sach  bitter  Ui- 
gttage  as  makes  hia  fartber  •>■ 
jonm  at  Oakleigh  impoasible.  hi 
then,  while  he  ia  atanding  Ukr 
red,  stunned,  all  oonfosed,  sbedii- 
appears 

That  evening,  Mr.  Oreep  ud 
Mrs.  Eatcourt,  aitting  on  a  n't 
together,  while  Edith,  attended  b; 
Mr.  Cbatalgne,  who  ia  ont  ol 
spirits,  singa  at  the  piano,  lioU  i 
mysterious  whispered  oonferenM- 
"  I  saw  Harold  GraTestone,"!!' 
says.  "  Thia  cannot  go  ou  moA 
longer.  His  demands  cannot  H 
aatiefled,  and  be  haa  sworn  to  «■ 
pose  me.  He  professes  to  kn« 
where  my  child  is,  and  deelin* 
that  be  can  produce  him  at  wj 
momanb  My  poor  Arthur!  bo* 
my  heart  has  yearned  to  see  bio 
aU  these  years  I  Why  dia  jm 
deoeive  me — why  did  you  tell  ™ 
be  was  dead  ?" 

"I  did  it  all  for  yonr  interts', 
madam,"  answeis  Mr.  Orseifc  '  ^ 
have  dealt  with  far  more  ooopl'- 
eated  cases  than  this.  Tour  peti- 
tion is  simple  enough.  Tw^itj- 
BT  *.  Tunp.  ^'*  years  ago  yon  married  J»io* 

Gravestone  seoretly,  and  a  «J 
was  bom,  who  was  taken  away  and  hidden.  Yoa  '<" 
yonr  husband  separated.  No  one  besides  onrwlTas  anil 
this  brother  Harold  knew  of  the  marriage.  As  ^  " 
the  father  died,  I  thought  it  beet,  for  your  peace  of  d""* 
to  lead  you  to  believe  the  aou  bad  died  too.  Wm  not  tlii« 
magnanimity,  after  your  cruel  treatment  of  ms!  f"' 
many  years  you  were  free  and  happy,  and  then  yM  "" 
came  tbe  wife  of  the  wealthy  Colonel  Eatoonit,  ^</">^ 
realizing  that  you  had  been  a  wife  once  before—lhs  *"" 
of  a  low  outcast  and  gambler,  which  little  fact  migbtl<'" 
prevented  so  brilliant  a  second  match.  Now,  it  ttpP*" 
tbe  son  was  not  really  dead,  after  all,  but  atill  lire*,  U^ 
bis  nnole  comes  and  tells  yon  so,  and  extorts  hnsh-monef 
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mnder  threats  of  escgoexiTe.    Sndh  things  we  read  of  every 
daj>    All  yon  need  do  is,  leave  the  case  to  me." 

"  To  you  ?  Trust  you,  who  have  so  terrible  a  oause  to 
hate  me— you  who  are  so  cunning  and  pitiless  !  I  believe 
in  my  soul  that  all  that  has  happened  is  only  a  part  of  your 
plot  for  some  frightful  revenga" 

Mr.  Creep  smirks  blandly,  and  shrugs. 

"  Don't  be  so  hard  upon  me,  Mrs.  Estcourt.  Could  I 
injure  one  whom  I  cmoe  loved  as  wildly  as  I  loved  you  ? 
But  beware  how  you  act  independently  of  me.  You  mar- 
ried Colonel  Estoourt  for  his  wealth.  Now,  if  he  discovers 
your  secret,  yon  will  never  get  anything  but  what  the  law 
allows — a  mere  pittanoe  beside  his  enormous  fortune — and 
he  will  leave  the  bulk  of  his  estate  to  the  person  you  hate 
most  in  the  wodd — ^I  Uiink  you  do— that  young  man  at 
the  piano  yonder — ^Mr.  Chataigne  !" 

"To  him  r 

"  Tour  husband  is  devoted  to  that  young  gentleman. 
I  never  saw  such  affection  where  there  existed  such  a  dif- 
ference of  years.  Bemember  how  tenderly  Chataigne 
nursed  him  when  he  was  so  ill  in  Europe,  and  brought 
him  back  to  lif&  Colonel  Estcourt  has  never  forgotten 
that  unselfish  devotion  from  a  perfect  stranger  in  a  foreign 
land.     He  loves  him  as  he  loves  no  man  else." 

"  While  /hate  him  I  Bather  than  he  should  have  one 
penny  of  the  fortune  I  have  so  schemed  to  gaiu,  I  would 
— poison  him  !*' 

'*  Mrs.  Estcourt,  you  shock  me  !    This  is  folly.'* 

"  Is  it  ?  You  will  not  think  so  when  I  tell  you  that  be 
overheard  my  secret  interview  with  my  dead  husband's 
brother  this  evening." 

"  Good  heaven  1  is  this  possible  ?  Are  you  sure  ?" 
said  Mr.  Creep,  with  genuine  alarm.  "  But^  hush — ^here 
is  your  husband." 

Colonel  Estcourt  entered  from  the  piazza.  Dull  enough 
was  the  remainder  of  that  evening,  and  when  the  great 
hall-dock  struck  eleven,  all,  taking  their  lights,  trooped 
away  to  bed. 

Lionel  Chataigne  was  quite  out  of  spirits.  The  air  of 
his  room  was  oppressive,  and  before  he  got  into  bed  he 
drew  it  to  the  window,  raised  the  sash  for  the  fresh  night- 
wind  to  enttf,  and  drew  the  heavy  damask  curtains  to- 
gether to  shut  out  the  brilliant  moonlight  Then  for  a 
long  time  he  lay  thinking.  He  came  to  a  resolution — 
to-morrow  he  would  warn  his  friend  Estcourt  that  his 
wife  was  playing  him  false,  and  that  duty  done,  he  would 
leave  Oakleigh  for  ever. 

Where  he  should  go,  he  knew  not.  All  his  life  he  had 
been  a  wanderer — never  had  he  known  a  mother's  love  or 
a  father's  care.  The  only  place  that  had  ever  seemed  like 
home  to  him  was  the  little  cottage  where  he  had  passed 
his  boyhood  with  old  Meg  Dykely  ;  but  one  day  a  man 
hud  come  uid  taken  him  awsy  and  lost  him  in  the  great 
metropolis,  and  from  that  time  Lionel  Chataigne  had 
b(?en  lord  of  himself — that  heritage  of  woe. 

And  now  he  slept,  and  a  strange  thing  happoied.  Was 
he  quite  asleep,  or  was  it  only  that  uneasy  middle  state 
between  slumber  and  waking  ? 

He  was  lying  there  perfectly  still,  and  dreamed — ^if 
dream  it  were— that  he  saw  the  furniture  in  the  room,  the 
pictures  on  the  walls,  and  everything,  just  as  before  he  got 
into  bed.  Suddenly,  and  very  slowly,  the  damask  cur- 
tains at  the  window  near  his  bedside  parted,  and  an  icy 
hand  emerged,  with  the  pallid  blue  glare  of  the  moon 
shining  brightly  upon  it — ^the  ghastly  hand  of  a  corpse ! 

The  apparition  of  this  grisly  hand  paralyzed  him,  and 
he  could  neither  move  nor  cry  out  Quietly  it  pulled  the 
bedclothes  down  and  seized  his  left  wrist,  and  clutched  it 
hard  with  a  frozen  grasp. 


By  a  tremendous  effort  he  recovered  power  over  himself, 
and,  with  a  Wild  scream,  he  sprang  out  of  bed.  He  was 
alone — no  one  was  visible  !  But  he  still  felt  the  pressure 
of  that  corpse-like  hand.  He  darted  to  the  window, 
which  was  but  a  step,  pulled  aside  the  curtains  and  went 
out  upon  the  balcony. 

Bright  was  the  moon,  and  his  shadow  behind  him  as- 
sumed black  and  gigantic  proportions.  He  looked  at  his 
wrist,  and  there  were  the  marks  of  the  icy  hand  that  had 
held  him,  still  visible.       

CHAPTER  n. 

WHOSB  HAND  WAS  IT  ? 

Lionel  Chataigne  was  troubled  no  more  that  night, 
but  he  arose  late  next  morning  and  breakfasted  alone. 
The  spectre  hand — was  it  not  a  dream,  after  all  ?  ^^^ 
tried  to  resson  himself  with  this  belief  ;  but,  somehow, 
could  not  help  associating  the  vision  with  the  dead  hand 
of  Mrs.  Estcourt  in  its  black  velvet  glove. 

And  now  the  hour  had  come  for  the  warning. 

"Where  was  Colonel  Estcourt  ?*' 

The  servant  thought  he  could  be  found  somewhere  in 
the  grounds,  exercising  with  a  pistol,  according  to  his 
daily  morning  custom  for  years.  Chataigne  soon  made 
him  out,  and  found  him  at  thU  employment 

"Bather  dreary  fun,  isnH  it  ?"  he  said,  advancing  with 
a  smile.     "  I  never  fired  a  pistol  three  times  in  my  life. " 

"  Great  fun,  on  the  contrary,"  replied  Estcourt,  reload- 
ing. **  Byron  loved  it — don't  you  remember  ?  Do  you 
see  that  penny-piece  in  the^not  of  that  tree  T* 

•*  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  can  hit  it  ?" 

"See  for  yourself." 

Estcourt  fired,  and  struck  the  coin  in  the  centre. 

'*My  hand  shakes,  you  see,"  he  explained ;  "  but  it  is 
the  eye  that  practice  trains,  and  not  the  hand."  The 
hand  I  Chataigne  shuddered.  "Now,  here  is  a  card," con- 
tinued Estcourt,  producing  the  ace  of  hearts.  He  tossed 
it  with  a  dexterous  twirl  far  up  into  the  air,  and  instantly 
fired  his  second  barrel  The  card  f^  to  the  earth,  the 
red  pip  pierced  throngh.  "  So  I  could  pierce  the  heart 
of  one  who  had  wronged  me,"  said  Colond  Estcourt,  with 
a  smile. 

"  Estcourt,**  said  Chataigne— for  he  felt  that  this  was  a 
proper  cue,  "  you  and  I  have  been  dear  friends,  and  I 
feel  that  I  must  speak  words  that  a  friend  only  would 
dare  to  speak,  that  a  traitor  would  conceal" 

Estcourt  raised  his  eyebrows,  puzzled. 

"  Is  this  the  prologue  to  a  scene  in  melodrama  ?  Has 
M.  Dumas  written  a  new  play  ?  What  does  he  call  it  ? — 
•A  Wife's  Honor ;  Or,  The  Husband's  Vengeance  I'  That 
would  look  weU  in  the  biUs,  I  tiiink  !" 

"  I  am  serious,  and  it  is  about  your  wife  I  would  speak. 
Ton  are  of  a  trusting  disposition — no  longer  a  young,  man 
—you  love  her  devotedly.  Are  you  sura  she  is  not  deceiv- 
ing you  V" 

"All  wives  deceive  their  husbands  about  trifles — the 
best  of  them.  It  is  the  feminine  nature.  What  is  her 
awful  crime  ?  Does  she  use  rouge  and  powder  on  the  sly 
— smoke  a  furtive  cigar  occasionally — drink  a  little  cham- 
pagoe  sub  rosa  ?    Out  with  the  worst" 

"I«m  not  trifling.     Watch  your  wif?,  E-tconrt" 

Chataigne  could  say  no  more — ^he  dared  not  trust  him- 
self—and, with  this  valedictory,  he  walked  oil 

EHcourt  looked  after  him,  confounded. 

"  Poor  fellow,  he  is  mad  !"  was  hit  oomment  •*  Oak- 
leigh has  been  dull  enough  to  turn  his  wits." 

But  human  nature  is  composed  of  strsnge  elements. 
Estcourt  laughed ;  but  had  there  not  grown  up  in  his 
heart  since  those  last  few  moments  an  agonizing  distrust 
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— vague,  unreal,  a  thing  to  be  still  laughed  at,  but  a  tor- 
ture ?    Jealous  ?    How  absurd  ! 

*'  *  Thlnk'st  thou  I'd  make  a  life  of  jealousy. 
To  follow  still  the  changes  of  the  moou 
"With  frosh  suspicions  ?' " 

He  laughed  boisterously  as  he  quoted  these  lines,  but 
ckt  the  same  time  in  his  secret  heart  there  was  an  awful 
aching. 

He  threw  down  his  pistol  and  sauntered  off.  As  he 
tamed  toward  the  house  he  encountered  the  pale,  with- 
-ere  1  smirk  of  Lawyer  Creep. 

"  Chataigne  is  out  of  his  wits,  Mr.  Creep.  He  has  just 
beon  warning  me  to  watch  my  wife." 

"Indeed  !  And  whom  else  ?"  said  Creep,  with  an  oily 
leer. 

**  Heaven  knows — you,  perhaps.  You  are  a  fascinating 
fellow.  Creep  —  a  perfect  Gramont  or  Villiers !  No 
doubt  your  graces  of  mind  and  person  have  captivated 
Mrs.  Estcourt.     Ha,  ha,  ha  !" 

**  Maybe  you  had  better  watch  him,  my  friend,'*  said 
Creep,  with  his  odious  smilo.     "  There  is  such  a  thing  'as 
directing  suspicion  from  oneself  by  accusing  others." 
The  shot  told.     Estcourt  winced  as  if  stung. 
**  But— but — you  are  a  fool  1    He  has  always  hated  my 
wife,  and  she  him." 

**  I  dou't  doubt  it.  But  I  have  seen  acting  in  my  life 
that  you  would  have  thought  nature  itself,"  said  Creep, 
with  a  low,  hateful  laugh,  rubbing  his  withered  hands. 

Estcourt  wan  in  agony.  It  was  all  over  for  him.  **  Not 
poppy  nor  mandraqora,  nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the 
world,  shall  ever  medicine  him  to  that  sweet  sleep  he  owed 
yesterday.' 

Meanwhile  Chataigne  had  gone  on.  So  his  friend  had 
refused  to  listen — had  ridiculed  his  warning.  The  young 
man  was  a  little  angry.  Would  it  not  be  best  to  quit  Oak- 
leigh  at  once,  and  trouble  himself  about  its  inmates  no 
more?  He  felt  that  this  would  indeed  be  the  wisest 
course  ;  but  at  the  same  time  something — was  it  merely 
that  leaven  of  obstinacy  in  human  nature  ? — nrged  him  to 
save  Estcourt  from  wrong  in  spite  of  himself.  And  so 
when  he  entered  the  house  Chataigne  resolved  to  write  a 
second  warning,  this  time  addressed  to  Mrs.  Estcourt. 
In  the  privacy  of  his  room  he  indited  this  monition  : 


"  Madam  :  After  what  passed  between  us  ye=*terday,  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  remain  at  Oakleigh.  I  snw  tho  secret  inter- 
Tie  w  in  the  forest  between  yourself  and  a  stranger,  buc  heard 
not  a  single  word  of  the  conversation  that  passed.  This  much  I 
declare  in  order  to  free  myself  from  the  imputation  of  being  a 
spy  upon  the  conduct  of  my  friend's  wife.  I  add  but  one  word 
more^for  your  own  sake,  if  not  for  his,  take  care ! 

"  Lionel  CnATAioNB." 

This  message,  a  little  studied  and  thetitrical,  I  think, 
but  very  earnest,  was  conveyed  through  a  servant  to  Mrs. 
Estcourt,  who  received  it  in  her  own  room.  Red  and  pale 
by  tarns,  she  read  it,  when  tho  domestic  had  gone.  Her 
enemy  was  going,  then  I  Was  this  fortunate,  or  ill  ?  And 
that  hist  brief  sentence,  how  pregnant  with  augury  and 
menace !  Again  she  peroaed  those  ominous  lines  and 
T^eighed  them.  Tn  this  absorption  she  did  not  notice  that 
some  one  had  silently  entered  the  chamber  and  was  stand- 
ing hut  a  few  feet  o£^  watching  her  in  silence,  with  a  dark 

smile. 
The  person  was  Colonel  Estcourt.     She  looked  up  list- 
r,  saw  him,  and  uttered  a  little  cry. 
Madam,  you  will  be  good  enough  to  let  mo  see  that 
letter,"  he  said,  oooUy. 

Her  cheeks  were  crimson.     With  a  slightly  hysterical 
laugh  she  answered : 


'*  This  letter  ?    Why  do  you  wish  to  see  it  ?" 
*•  Give  it  me,"  he  retorted,  sternly. 
"Charles,  what  do  you  mean?    Is  this  some  jest  to 
frighten  me  ?    You  cannot  be  serious,  sir.*' 

"Will  you  let  me  see  the  letter  ?"  he  cried,  advancing. 
The  smile  was  gone.    His  countenance  was  fall  of  thuu- 
der  and  menace. 

"You  are  mad.  Colonel  Estcourt.  The  letter  is  my 
property." 

She  was  about  to  thrast  it  in  her  bosom,  but  a  stop 
brought  him  in  front  of  her,  and  he  snatched  it.  The 
delicate  scrivenry  of  Lionel  Chataigne  is  under  his  burn- 
ing glance,  and  in  a  moment  he  will  have  read  those  fatal 
sentences.  But  no,  he  will  never  read  them.  Mrs.  Est- 
court has  seized  the  missive  again,  turns  and  thrusts  it 
into  the  fire  emoldering  in  the  grate  behind  her. 

Pale  and  haggard.  Colonel  Estcourt  fulls  back,  while 
she  surveys  him  with  an  agitated  triumph. 

"  You  shall  rae  this  I"  he  thunders.     "  I  recognized  that 
handwriting,  and  I  know  who  your  lover  is." 
With  these  words  he  leaves  the  room. 
Lionel   Chataigne   her  lover  I    ^Irs.  Estcourt  laugl^<l 
shrilly.     Her  husband  jealous  of  the.  man  she  hates  most 
on  earth  I 

Colonel  Estcourt  descends  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
honse.  On  the  piazza  he  meets  the  man  he  is  looking 
for. 

"Mr.  Chataigne,  you  addressed  my  wife  a  letter  this 
morning  ?" 

Chataigne  is  startled.  "  Yes,"  he  answers,  after  a  slight 
pause. 

"  You  understand  my  character,  I  l>elieve.  Our  notions 
about  dueling,  if  I  mistake  not, "he  proceeds,  very  coolly, 
to  all  appearance,  "  are  both  Continental,  and  agree  per- 
fectly. When  I  tell  you  that  we  can  settle  our  little  affair 
very  quietly  to-morrow  morning  on  the  other  side  of  the 
wood,  with  any  weapons  you  please,  and  that  if  you  need 
a  friend  you  will  doubtless  find  one  in  Doctor  Amyott, 
who  lives  two  miles  from  here  on  his  farm,  I  suppose 
there  is  nothing  more  to  be  added." 
"  Estcourt,  are  you  mad  ?" 

"The  question  is  this — you  have  written  my  wife  a 
letter.  Now,  will  you  tell  me  the  contents  of  that  com- 
munication r* 

Expose  her,  bring  ruin  and  desolation  at  one  blow? 
Strike  a  defenseless  woman  to  the  heart  ?  Might  she  not 
be  perfectly  guiltless,  after  all  ?  What  a  fool  he  had 
been  to  act  so  precipitately.  No ;  his  soul  revolted— ho 
could  not  do  it. 

"Answer  me,  sir.** 
"I  must  decline." 

"Then  lose  no  time  in  finding  yonr  friend." 
"  What  do  you  mean  to  do  ?" 
"I  mean  to  kiU  you  to-morrow  morning." 
Estcourt  strode  away.     Chataigne  stood  there  dumb- 
founded.    Well,  the  mischief  had  been  done— the  hour 
had  come.     He  knew  Estcourt —a  soldier  he  had  been — 
his  ideas  about  a  resort  to  arms  for  the  satisfaction  of 
wounded  honor  were  all  old-fashioned. 

"  I  accused  his  wife  falsely,  and  so  struck  at  him,  and 
must  answer  for  my  blander — that  is  all." 

Here  are  the  sworn  friends  and  brothers  of  yesterday  at 
swords'  points.  One  word  of  calm  inquiry  will  set  them 
right ;  but,  alas  1  that  word  can  never  be  spoken.  Both 
are  blind,  and  the  end  is  the  darkness  of  death. 

Chataigne  rode  over  to  see  this  Doctor  Amyott,  of  whom 
Estcourt  had  spoken.  They  had  already  met  once  or 
twice,  and  the  doctor  welcomed  him  cordially,  heard  his 
errand  gravely,  with  parsed  lips  and  downcast  intentness. 
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Doctor  Am^ott  tutd  been  in  kffun  of  tbia  kind  behwe, 
both  u  piindpKl  and  leeond,  kod,  it  ma  mportsd,  had 
killed  hit  man— «  Gietde— in   th«  neighborhood  of  New 

"tted  enoogb,  theae  minndenUadingB  betracD  old 
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ienda,"  he  Mid.  ftfter 
1  h«d  Iieud  all ;  "  bnt 
oee  ue  tiie  hafaeds 
itt  Ota  nerer  be  nutda 
\  I  aair  two  twin- 
othen  flght  cnee  in 
a  UiMiaaippi  awuaiM 
thej  had  loTed  each 
her  dearlj,  bnt  a  wo- 
ui  oame  between  then, 
d  one  of  them  pierced 
a  other  throngh  the 
art  before  my  eyea." 
And  now  abont  wea- 
pons T    With  a  ahndder 

Ohalaigne  reooUeotad  the 

Boene  of  the  piatoL-fliing 
in  the  ahmbberj  that  nunning,  and  Eatoaart'i  aUlL  Bnt 
why  not  piatala  aa  well  aa  anything  else  f  "  Ha  will  kill 
me  anyhow,"  he  thooght,  and  ao  thoae  weapons  he  oained. 
"Yon  oannot  return  to  Oakleigh,"  ujd  Amyott  "Re- 
main hare  aa  my  gnost  I  ahall  nm  orer  tliere  to  confer 
with  Eatoonrt'a  friend,  and  get  baok  in  time  for  a  jolly 
evening  with  yon." 

"  No,"  said  Chataigne.     "  Abanrd  as  it  may  appear,  to 
Oakleigh  I 
must    retnm, 
otberwiee 

there  may  be  -"Z 

snspidon,  and  " ^—  .:~^- 

Esto  o  urt  _.:>-.--' 

wishes  to  have  .   — -^ 

the  bnsinesa 
arranged  en- 
tirely between 
onrselves." 

So,  after 
dinner,  and 
about  Ave 
o'clock,  the 
two  rode  back 
to  Oakleigh. 
Cbataigne 
went  directly 
to  his  room 
and  aecladed 
himself  therb 
Doctor  Amy- 
ott was  intro- 
doced   to    an 


Irish  gentleman  liring  in  the  neighborhood,  Mr.  Fergni 

O'Qtsdy,   and    oonsnited    with    that    genial    personage 

orer  some  whisky -and- water  and  a  box  of  cigarsi     Vx. 

O'Qrady  was,  aoeording  to  his  own  arowal,  one  of  the 

moat  peaoafnl  of  men — wouldn't  barm  a  fly.     "Bat,  me 

dear  friend,  what  an  ye  to  do  in  oertain  eases  but  i^^ieal 

to  arms  T    I  nirer  felt  ao  teluotant  in  me  life,"  he  At- 

dand,  although  it  must  be  oonfeaaad  that  he  went  into 

the  details  of  the  ooutemplated  afikir  with  an  air  very 

much  like  reliah  and  enjoyment. 

And  so  it  was  amuged  that  host  and  guest  were  to  meet 

^  -.  -  on  the  field  ol 

'",  ^-  death    in    the 
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Chataigne 
remained  in 
his  soUtnde, 
retiring  to  his 
bed  Ute ;  and 
now.  for  the 
second  lime,  a 
ourioiiB  dr- 
flumstsiMe  oc- 
cnrred. 

De  had  been 
asleep    about 

when  he  sud- 
denly Bwoke. 
All  his  KUKs 
w»ie  alira  in- 
stantly. He 
could  nat  t»- 
oolleot  hiTiox 
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dreamed,  tnd  jet,  aomebow,  ha  wm  frightened — Kvfallj  I  re«d  the  thoughts  of  that  ioBcnitkhle  mttn.     Bat  he 
frigbt«iied.  ndiant     He  hu  valked  abont  the  groimd^  and  pUfe 

Be  was  about  to  sit  up.  Just  then  hit  eje  caught  aight  j  with  the  dogji,  amd  talked  with  the  ooaohmam,  and  had 
of  a  movement  of  the 
damask  onrtain  at  his 
bedside.  Some  one 
TTtm  fnmbljng  with  it, 
attem  pting  noiaelenlf 
to     drair     it     aride. 

Chataigna  watched  J 

the   morement,  para-  \ 

lyzed  I  Slowly  a  hand  J 

protruded,   white    in  ^ 

the  livid  glare  of  Uie  ) 

iQoon,  and  in  tbii 
hand  a  eloth  was 
held. 

"  Some  one  is  on 
the  baloony  —  some 
one  has  come  here  g 
intending  to  smother  ^ 
me  in  my  sleeps  Sach  ^ 
a  death  lesTes  no  ? 
tiaoe,"  he  thonght.  g 
By  a  aapreme  effort  g 
of  will  he  recovered  ^ 
control  of  himsdf,  a 
and  snddenly  giaaped  E 
that  mystarions  hand.  S 
Then  there  waa  a  3 
ttrnggle.  Bnt  he  g 
drew  the  hand  of  the  i 
asMStin  np  to  his  ti 
moatii,  and  bit  with  g 
a  omel  grip  into  the  -■ 
fle^,  and  tiien  he  re-     s 


He  aprang  oat  of  | 
bed,  polled  away  the  ^ 
curtain,  and  stepped  " 
upon  the  long  bal-  ■; 
coaj,  wbioh  extended  ^ 
the  length  of  that  aide  E 
of  the  ho'nsa  Bnt  he  ? 
was  alone  I  The  m 
■hatters  of  all  the  •• 
other  bedrooms  were  | 
closed,  and  s  dead  " 
silence  reated  upon  p 
all  things.  In  the 
sky  bong,  as  if  ready 
to  fall,  the  brilliant 
follmooD. 

"If  Eatoonrt  does 
not  kill  me."  said 
Chatoigne.  "I  shall 
know  to-morrow  who 
woald  have  done  so 
to-night !" 

CHAPTER  HL 


It  is  seven  o'clock. 
Two  hoars  ago,  in  the 

chill  light  of  the  morning,  all  the  gentlemen  who  had 
ptMed  the  night  at  Oakleigh,  ezc^t  Ur.  Creep,  rode 
gnietly  away,  none  bnt  themseWes  aware  npon  what 
emnd.   Tdt.  Creep  may  have  hia  suspicionB.    No  one  can 


gissi  of  cream  from  the  milkmaid,  for  which  he  gave  tb 
baiom  Hebe  the  magniflcent  reoompenao  of  a  ehiUin 
with  the  joonlar  fnrther   offer  of   a  kiss,  iudignani 
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Mr.  Creep  has  sent  a  message  to  Mrs.  Estconrt,  desiring 
her  to  meet  him  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  library.  The  com- 
mnnication  was  couched  in  terms  so  peremptory  that  he 
is  tolerably  certain  that  the  appointment  will  be  kept 
Meanwhile  he  amnses  himself  in  vaiioos  ways,  and  at 
length  the  honr  roUs  round. 

Yery  pale  and  composed  is  Mrs.  Estconrt  when  she 
appears.  Has  she  premonition  that  a  crisis  has  been 
reached  ? 

Mr.  Creep  places  a  chair  for  her,  but  does  not  take  one 
for  himself.  He  assames  a  position  giving  him  a  good 
Tiew  through  the  window,  so  that  he  may  readily  see  any 
one  who  may  come  np  the  avenue  outside. 

"Madam,"  he  begins,  in  a  low,  dry  voice,  rubbing  his 
hands  together,  as  usual,  and  wearing  his  malign  smile, 
''  had  you  any  conversation  of  importance  with  your  hus- 
band yesterday  ?" 

Her  beautiful  lips  curled  with  unmistakable  disdain. 

**I  suppose  you  have  already  informed  yourself  of 
everything,"  she  replies.  "  My  husband,  I  believe,  is 
jealous  of  Mr.  Chataigne  ;  but  that  delusion  will  soon  be 
cured,  for  Mr.  Chataigne  leaves  Oakleigh  to-day  for 
ever  I" 

"For  ever!"  repeats  Mr.  Creep,  with  his  horrible 
smirk  and  a  peculiar  emphasis.  "Yes,  he  has  already 
left  Oakleigh  ;  and,  from  what  I  learned  through  the  serv- 
ants this  morning,  I  feel  [pretty  confident  that  he  will 
never  return." 

The  insinuation — what  can  it  mean  ?  She  turns  a  shade 
paler. 

"So  part  of  my  trouble  is  over,  I  hope,"  she  sighs. 
"Harold  Gravestone  has  been  paid  another  installment, 
and  will  give  me  peace  for  at  least  a  year.  And  you,  I 
suppose,  will  go  also  to-day  ?" 

"  I  shall  go  to-day,  but  I  have  some  business  to  finish 
before  my  departure.  Mrs.  Estconrt,  you  did  me  a  wrong 
ODoe.  For  twenty-five  years  I  have  patiently  awaited  the 
hour  of  vengeance,  and  at  last  that  hour  has  arrived." 

His  voice  is  high  and  stern,  and,  for  the  first  time  since 
his  childhood,  there  is  some  color  in  his  cheeks.  As  he 
speaks,  watch  in  hand,  ho  vigilantly  gazes  through  the 
window. 

"Twenty-five  years  ago  a  young  man  madly  loved  you. 
He  was  poor  and  friendless,  but  determined  to  become 
rich  and  powerful  for  your  sake.  He  wooed  you,  and  you 
promised  to  be  his  wife.  Blind  fool,  he  trusted  you. 
Neglecting  everything  but  his  purpose,  he  slaved  day  and 
night.  What  was  his  reward  ?  When  the  period  of  his 
promised  happiness  arrived,  he  found  that  you  had  be- 
trayed him,  and  were  the  wife  of  another.  That  young 
man  you  deceived  was  I.  Well,  what  followed  ?  Did  I 
kill  myself  in  despair,  os  so  many  others  would  have  done  ? 
Not  L  I  had  cherished  my  love  ;  it  had  turned  to  hatred, 
and  I  now  began  to  cherish  my  vengeance.  I  knew  that 
your  marriage  must  be  unhappy,  and  so  it  turned  out 
You  soon  separated  from  your  husband  ;  a  son  was  bom. 
That  child  you  desired  to  conceal,  and  I  became  the  agent 
for  the  accomplishment  of  your  purpose,  although  you 
had  no  suspicion  of  the  fact.  After  you  had  deserted  the 
boy,  you  took  no  further  interest  in  his  fate,  but,  as  he 
grow,  my  vigilant  eye  was  for  ever  upon  him.  At  length 
you  came  to  believe  he  was  dead,  and  I  encouraged  that 
belief.  Years  rolled  on  ;  you  followed  a  public  career,  and 
at  length,  in  the  course  of  it,  met  the  wealthy  and  aristo- 
cratic Colonel  Eatcourt.  You  became  his  wife,  conceali'ng 
the  former  marriage  ;  but  now  the  brother  of  your  first 
husband  appeared,  and  unvailed  a  fearful  secret — ^that 
yonr  son  was  still  living.  You  were  compelled  to  pay 
iiush-money.    In  a  littlo  while  another  person  appeared 


on  the  scene— Colonel  Estconrt's  former  intimate  friend, 
Lionel  Chataigne,  a  youag  man  in  whom  he  had  taken 
great  interest  and  formed  an  ardent  affection  for.  All  this 
1  brought  about — ^by  patience,  resolution,  cunning  and 
money  I" 

His  small  eyes  gleam  luridly.  Mrs.  Estconrt  has 
started  up,  and  stands  before  him  with  clasped  hands. 

"Yesterday,  events,  which  had  been  moving  so  slowly, 
at  length  began  to  concentrate  and  gather  to  a  climax. 
Colonel  Estcourt's  free  and  noble  mind  was  suddenly 
poisoned  by  a  terrible  suspicion.  By  artful  hints  he  was 
led  to  believe  that  his  guest,  for  whom  he  felt  such  affec- 
tion, was  secretly  endeavoring  to  blast  his  domestic  hap- 
piness. With  a  nature  like  his,  a  spark  produces  a  confla- 
gration. Do  you  not  begin  to  perceive  the  drift  of  all  this  ? 
One  word  more  will  enlighten  you.  Yesterday  Colonel 
Estconrt  challenged  Lionel  Chataigne,  and  they  fought 
this  morning.  Your  husband  is  a  dead  shot — Chataigno 
knows  nothing  of  arms — by  this  time  Colonel  Estcourt  has 
killed  him !" 

"  Merciful  heavens  I"  she  cries.  "  Who  would  believe 
there  could  be  such  a  fiend  ?  But,  sir,  this  young  man  is 
nothing  to  me.  If  my  husband  has  killed  him,  I  am  sorry, 
for  he  never  did  either  of  us  any  wrong,  and  I  misunder- 
stood his  character  altogether  ;  but  he  was  Colonel  Est- 
court's bosom  friend — ^not  mine." 

"Not  yours  1"  exclaims  Mr.  Creep,  almost  in  a  shriek 
of  horrid  triumph.  "Foolish  woman,  he  was  your  son  1" 

She  screams  and  reels  backward.  Mr.  Creep  springs 
toward  her  and  saves  her  from  falling.  There  is  somo 
cologne  on  the  mantalpiece,  and  he  hastily  bathes  her 
forehead. 

In  his  excitement  he  has  ceased  his  watch  at  the  window. 
A  group  have  come  up  the  avenue,  and  they  bear  some 
one  on  a  litter.  There  is  a  trampling  of  footsteps  in  the 
corridor,  the  door  opens,  and  all  enter. 

On  the  litter,  pale  and  bleeding,  lies  Colonel  Estcourt. 
Mr.  O'Grady  and  Dr.  Amyott  attend  him  on  either  side, 
while  Chataigne  and  the  servants  bring  up  the  rear. 

Mr.  Creep  stares  at  the  scene,  appalled. 

"Colonel  Estcourt  wounded  I"  he  gasps. 

"  Yes,  justly  wounded,"  moans  that  gentleman.  "Blind 
fool  that  I  am,  I  would  have  shot  an  innocent  man  I  I 
don't  know  how  it  was — my  hand,  always  so  true  before, 
shook — and — and  I  was  saved  from  a  dreadful  crime.  My 
darling,"  he  says,  addressing  his  wife,  "you  must  forgive 
me.  I  did  you  a  terrible  wrong,  and  am  sorely  punished. 
Shall  not  this  wound  be  sufficient  atonement  ?  Come,  you 
and  Chataigne,  who  have  always  misunderstood  each  other, 
must  henceforth  be  friends." 

" No,  Colonel  Estcourt,"  says  Chataigne,  "your  wife  and 
I  can  never  bo  friends,  and  I  should  be  indeed  an  enemy 
to  you  if  I  concealed  for  a  moment  longer  what  I  know  of 
this  evil  woman's  character.  •  She  has  always  hated  me, 
and  last  night  attempted  to  assassinate  me  in  my  sleep  1" 

There  is  a  general  cry  of  horror  and  amazement 

Chataigne  proceeds  to  tell  his  story  in  detail*  and  con- 
cludes : 

"  When  the  hand  of  the  assassin  came  within  my  reach, 
I  seized  it  and  bit  into  the  flesh  with  my  teeth,  bo  that  I 
should  know  it  again.    Look  at  Mrs.  Estcourt's  hand,  and 
you  will  see  the  imprint  of  my  teeth." 
Dr.  Amyott  seizes  her  left  hand. 

"Not  that !"  cries  Chataigne ;  "but  the  right— the  dead 
hand,  sheathed  in  the  velvet  glove  1" 
Mrs.  Estcourir  smiles  sndly. 

"I  have  no  right  hand.  It  is  dead,  indeed,  and  buried. 
It  met  with  an  accident  long  ago,  and  was  amputated^  and 
my  right  hand,  as  you  see,  gentlemen,  is  of  wax." 


:. ..  .-^^  *' 
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She  has  removed  the  glove,  and  at  last  the  mystery  it  so 
lon^  hid  is  revealed.  Her  light  hand  is,  indeed,  formed 
of  wax. 

*' Could  I,  then,  have  been  dreaming?"  exclaims  Cha- 
taigne,  perfectly  astonished.  "  Bat  no,  it  was  no  dream !" 

Mr.  Creep  has  placed  bis  hands  behind  him,  and  shows 
«lgns  of  being  abont  to  wriggle  away,  but  Mr.  Fergns 
0*Grady  suddenly  seizes  him,  and  after  a  struggle  brings 
his  right  hand  before  the  light,  and  there,  plainly  enough, 
are  the  evidences  of  Lionel  Chataigno*s  firm  and  sharp 
teeth  I 

The  old  man's  face  is  livi.l. 

••  Well,  the  game  is  up,  I  suppose,"  he  says,  trembling 
xvith  fright  and  rage,  **  and  I  don't  mind  confessing  I  did 
try  to  kill  you  in  your  sleep  last  night ;  but  I  shouldn't 
have  done  it  if  I  had  known  the  duel  was  to  have  come  off 
this  morning.  If  I  had  smothered  you,  everybody  would 
have  accused  your  mother  of  the  deed,  and  that  would 
have  been  rerenge  enougli." 
"My  mother!" 

And  now  Mr.  Creep  unfolds  his  strange  story,  while 
.  they  listen  breathless.     Step  by  step  he  traces  the  pro- 
gress of  his  dark  plot,  and  when  at  length  he  concludes, 
and  moves  toward  the  door,  no  one  opposes  him,  and  he 
goes  out,  leaving  his.  audience  transfixed. 

»  -K^  «  »  «  *  » 

Colonel  Estcourt  recovered  and  forgave  his  wife,  and 
when  it  was  proved  beyond  controversy  that  Chataigne 
was  really  Mrs.  Estcourt's  son  by  the  former  marriage 
with  James  Gravestone,  the  young  man  became  a  perma- 
nent inmate  at  Oakleigh.  Old  Mr.  Creep  furnished  the 
necessary  proofs,  with  the  understanding  that  he  was  not 
to  be  prosecuted  for  his  attempt  to  murder.  He  strenu- 
ously denied  to  the  last,  however,  that  he  made  more  than 
one  attempt — that,  of  course,  in  which  he  was  foiled  and 
afterward  detected — so  the  first  apparition  of  the  hand  in 
the  window-curtain  must  have  been  a  dream.  Dr.  Amyott 
takes  this  view  of  the  matter. 

"You  see,"  he  said  to  Chataigne,  "the  morbid  curiosity 
you  folt  with  regard  to  your  mother's  dead  hand,  always 
hidden  in  that  glove,  weighed  upon  your  mind,  and  the 
re<mlt  was  an  unpleasant  dream.  You  tell  me  that  yon 
felt  the  icy  grasp  and  afterward  saw  the  finger-prints,  and 
I  don't  doubt  it ;  but  I  suspect  if  you  had  been  wider 
awake  you  might  have  traced  that  hand  to  its  real  owner 
of  flesh  and  blood— in  shoit,  yourself.  With  your  own 
right  hand  you  had,  in  sleep,  grasped  your  own  left  wrist, 
and  the  result  was  the  vision,  which,  long  as  the  time 
seemed  to  you,  could  not  have  lasted  (^er  half  a  minute 
in  reality.  In  Abercrombie  you  will  find  similar  instances, 
also  in  many  other  writers  who  have  treated  upon  the 
hnman  mind." 


The  Empress  Eugenie's  famous  pearl  necklace  is  now 
the  property  of  one  of  the  richest  women  in  Europe, 
Ooantoss  HenokeL    ^The  Empress  had  the  pearls  sold  in 
London.    One.  of  her  ladies,  accompanied  by  two  'friends 
of  the  imperial  widow,  carried  them  to  an  English  jeweler, 
who  bought  them,  and  disposed  of  them  to  the  Countess 
Henokel  for  360,000  francs.     This  lady  had  some  of  the 
pearls,  less  beaatifnl  than  the  others,  removed,  and  added 
two  other  rows — one  which  came  from  the  jewels  sold  by 
the  Qaeen  of  Naples,  the  other  from  the  necklace  of  the 
Virgin  of  Atocha,  sold  by  a  great  Spanish  personage.     At 
present,  the  suite  of  pearls  belonging  to  the  countess,  ear- 
rings and  brooch  included,  is  worth  800,000  or  900,000 
francs.   It  is  aaid  to  be  the  finest  set  of  pearls  in  the 
world, 


CLOCKS  IN  CHINA. 

The  Chinese  as  a  people  appear  to  take  but  little  note 
of  the  flight  of  time  when  engaged  with  the  industrial 
affairs  of  life,  but  the  reverse  is  the  case  in  certain  events 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  human  experience.  By  this  we 
mean  such  occurrences  as  marriages,  births  and  deaths, 
the  first  shaving  of  a  son's  head,  breaking  ground  for  a 
new  house,  etc.,  the  times  of  which  are  recorded  with  pe- 
culiar care. .  The  only  means  possessed  in  most  cases  of 
chronicling  such  an  important  event  as  the  first  shaving 
of  a  son's  head  are  lighted  joss-sticks,  the  crowing  of 
cocks,  hour-glasses,  and  other  similar  contrivnnces,  all 
extremely  rude  and  unreliable  time-keepers.  Compasses 
and  smtdl  sun-dials  are  luxuries,  and  only  employed  by 
"professional  men.".  The  well-to-do  sometimes  call  these 
gentlemen  in — presumably  to  chronicle  the  hour  of  the 
first  shave  or  the  birth  of  an  infant. 

In  large  towns  and  cities  the  different  watches  of  the 
day,  as  ascertained  by  the  sun-dial,  are  sounded  by  huge 
drums  at  the  principal  places.  One  of  the  curiosities  at 
Canton  is  a  tower  consisting  of  a  system  of  tanks  or  ves- 
sels, one  above  another,  perforated  so  that  the  water  is 
kept  dropping  regularly  through  them  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  time. 

But  some  of  the  incidents  which  seem  to  arise  out  of 
this  curious  custom  are  very  amusing.  A  child  bom  at, 
say,  December  31st,  1877,  at  eleven  o'clock  p.m.,  would, 
according  to  Chinese  reckoning,  be  a  year  old  the  next 
morning,  and  two  years  old  on  his  first  annual  birthday, 
and  so  on.  They  would  say  in  explanation  that  he  was 
bom  in  1877,  and  1877  is  ended  ;  therefore  the  year  1877 
must  be  counted  in  reckoning  his  o^q. 


WHO  FIRST  DREW  DOWN  THE  LIGHTNING? 

The  history  of  lightning-conductors  extends  over  but  a 
brief  period  of  time.  It  is  ordinarily  dated  from  the  mem* 
orable  evening  when  Benjamin  Franklin,  accompanied  by 
his  eldest  son,  succeeded  in  the  bold  experiment  of  draw- 
ing the  lightning  from  the  clouds  down  the  condnctor 
afforded  by  the  wet  string  of  his  silken  kite.  But  we  must 
antedate  (Jiis  triumph  of  experimental  sagacity,  thoup:h 
only  by  a  few  days,  in  favor  of  an  experiment  made  at  the 
suggestion  of  Buffon  by  M.  Dalibard. 

At  Marly-la-Yille,  abont  eighteen  miles  from  Paris,  on 
the  road  to  Pontoise,  M.  Dalibard  possessed  a  country 
house,  standing  on  a  high  plain,  some  400  feet  above  tho 
sea-level.  Here  a  wooden  scaffolding  was  erected,  support- 
ing an  iron  rod  eighty  feet  long  and  a  little  more  than  an 
inch  thick.  At  about  five  feet  from  the  ground  this  rod 
was  connected  with  an  electrical  apparatus.  Shortly  after 
the  whole  was  fixed^on  May  10th,  1752,  fifty-five  days 
before  the  observation  at  Philadelphia — a  thunderstorm 
came  on.  M.  Dalibard  was  absent  in  Paris,  but  he  l^ad 
left  the  apparatus  in  charge  of  a  faithful  sentinel,  one  of 
his  servants,  an  old  soldier,  Coiffier  by  name,  with  full  iu- 
structiona.  Coiffier  presented  to  the  conductor  an  iron 
key,  with  the  handle  bound  in  silk,  and  was  thus  the  first 
human  observer  who  drew  down,  by  tentative  means,  tlie 
electric  spark  from  the  clouds. 


:;r: 


THE  HISTORY  OF  WRITING. 

The  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford  contains  one  of  thf^ 
oldest  monuments  of  civilization  in  the  world,  if,  indeed,  it 
is  not  the  very  oldest.  This  is  the  lintel-stone  of  a  tomb 
which  formed  the  last  resting-place  of  an  officer  who  lived 


AN   ANOLO-FBEHCB    WATEBISQ -PLAGE. 


En  the  tima  of  King  Seot,  of  lh«  aeoond  Ajnaitj  of 
EgTpt,  whcM  date  ia  pkoed  bj  U.  Hftrietle  mom  thu 
6,000  Tean  ago. 

The  atODs  ia  oorarad  with  that  delicate  and  fiaished 
eonlptnie  which  distiiigatshed  the  earlieat  period  of 
Egyptian  historj,  and  wa>  inmeaaarablif  anperior  to  tbe 
stiff  and  oouTontionftl  art  of  tbe  later  agee  of  Egypt  Bnt 
it  is  also  covered  with  something  more  preoioiu  stiU  than 
sottlptnre— with  hieroglyphics  vbicb  show  that  oTen  at 
that  remote  ej^ooh  Egyptian  writing  waa  a  complete  and 
flniahed  art,  wiUi  long  ages  of  preriooa  derelopment 
lying  behind  it  The  hieroglyphio  charaotera  were 
^mAj  need,  not  only  piotorially  and  ideof^aphioally, 
bat  also  to  express  syllables  and  alphabetic  letters ;  the 
name  of  the  king,  for  instance,  being  epelt  alphabeti- 
_  oslly. 

In  the  hands  of  the  Egyptian  scribes,  however,  E^gyp- 
tian  writing  never  made  any  farther  progreea.     With  the 
fall  of  what  ia  called  the  Old  Empire  (about  b.o.  3,600), 
the  freehness  and  expansive  force  of  the  people  passed 
nway.     Egyptian  life  and  thonght  became  foasilized,  and 
throngh  the  long  series  of 
oentoriea      that      followed, 
Egypt  resembled  one  of  ite 
own    mnmmiee,    faithfnlly 
preaeWing    tbe    form    and 
teatnrea  of  a  past  age  «nd 
of  a  life  which  bad  oeaeed 
to  beat  in  its  veins.     Until 
the   introdnction  of  Cfaris- 
tianitj,  the  only  change  un- 
dergone by  Egyptian  writ- 
ing was  the  invention  erf  a 
Fonning-hand,  which  ia  ite 
earlier  and  simpler  form  ia 
called  hieratic,   and  in   its 
later  form  demotic 


The  affection  of  parents 
is  beat  shown  to  their  chil- 
dren by  teaching  them  what 
is  good  and  true. 


A  nsKcnMui'i  HOXKnt  or  UTBnm. 

AN  ANGLO-FRENCH  WATERINQ-PLACK. 

Thk  hnmora  and  fashions  of  that  {nqnant  Booial  miiti 
and  medley  of  holiday  folk  with  the  mtwa  or  lew  Ft<« 
eaqne^  and  aomstimes  unooatb,  native  demeDt  of  pc^ 
tion,  which  Americans  ia  Europe  see  at  eectun  ast 
watering-places  on  tbe  Continent,  have  freqnantly  taxt 
the  notice  of  their  viaitora. 

One  plaoe  is  apt  to  diAec  in  many  of  ita  trioks  and  hdi 
from  another,  if  we  sorvey  the  Oontineatal  aaaooeat.  In 
the  German  Ocean  down  the  Channel  to  the  Bay  of  Sin 
and  the  Atlantic,  with  a  minnte  obaervatacm  of  wim 
classea  of  residenta  and  oceeeional  aojonmats  at  the  &tc 
ite  pointe  of  Summer  entertainment 

The  small  town  of  Granville,  sitnated  aiboat  thiit^-tiir 

miles  eontheaat  of  Jersey,  near  Avtanches,  whiidi  ii  it 

leas  agreeably  situated,  bat  apart  from  the  aea,  and  tl 

romantic  atroctores  of  Mont  St  Michel,  fiaa  its  pecub 

attraotiona  for  aome  English  people,  who  deaire  noTd 

with  a  tooch  of  qusintness.     "There  are  good  hote^ 

says  a  correapondent,  "plenty  of  amnaementa,  and  tl 

bathing  ia  characteristic  i 

*  a  tree  and  easy  dispoeitioiL 

The  Bands  end  the  CMii 

Gardens  are  thronged  «il 

speotatorg     at     the    lua 

^thing  hour.      Inst^d  < 

machines,  to  be  drawn  froi 

the  beach  out  into  tbewite 

'y  !     each  lady  or  gentleman  hi 

.'  -^    to  enter   a    small   portabl 

tebinet,     made    of    canti 

upon  a  frame,  not  nnlika 

sedan-chair,  in  whioh  he  c 

she  will  undress,  aad  pnt  cu 

a  prescribed  baUung^drex 

and    then    oome   ont    ast 

walk  down  to  the  aea,  par 

hapa  loitering  on  the  vay  h 

chat  with  hia  or  her  triend« 

For  the  nae  of  svimmen 

and  divers — as  the  depth  ol 

water  changes  gmtly  hen 


YIOLIN-MAEEBS. 
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with  the  tide,  Bometimea  rising  uid  falling  aamnoliaa 
fort;  feet— there  are  poles  set  np.  with  atepping-btooks 
nt  their  sides,  to  afford  a  oonvenient  foothold  and  place 
of  rest. 

Theee  arrangements  of  the  OrasTiUe  bathing-plaoe  are 
ehown  ia  our  sketches,  with  the  example  of  a  more  passive 
method  of  taking  the  benefit  of  the  sevwater,  preferred  hj 
Ka  elderly  Frenohman  who  is  not  unbitions  of  nfttatorj 
diaplaf.  Xioven  and  other  loungers,  an  Anglo-Indian 
oEUcer  adjusting  the  vail  or  pugarta  to  hia  straw  hat,  a 
yoang  lad;  of  artutio  taste  making  a  studj  of  native  ooe- 
tame  among  the  granite  rooks,  and  a  ooUeotion  of  expres- 
edTA  heads  with  onrions  head-gear.  All  np  the  remaining 
apaoe. 

"On  entering  QranTille,"  says  a  pedestrian,  "Z  was 


Oranville  is  nominallT  only  a  canton  town,  tbongb,  like 
many  other  similar  plaoes,  it  hi4S  assDmed  an  importance 
far  beyond  its  mnnidpal  position.  OraDnlle  has  beooma 
a  seaside  place  of  mndi  resort.  There  are  good  sands  for 
bathing,  a  fine  pier  for  walking,  and  many  characteristics 
calculated  to  attract  the  stnmger.  Steamers  ply  regnlariy 
between  this  place  and  BL  Helier's,  Jersey  ;  consequently 
many  English  people,  visitors  to  the  Channel  Islaudii, 
cross  over  here,  stay  two  or  three  days,  sad  then  return. 


T10LIN-MAEER8. 

In  approaching  Mittenwold,  Bavaria,  one  wonld  scarcely 

aappoae  that  near  upon  8,000  violins,  which  ore  made 


nearly  blinded  with  the  dost ;  it  swept  past  me  in  regular 
doodi.  I  pmnnie,  bovever,  that  the  good  people  here 
■le  too  mnoh  aocnstomed  to  this  viaitation  to  entertain 
any  thoughts  of  removing  it  by  water-carts,  (or,  on  turn* 
ing  back  on  one  oooaslon,  I  was  sarprised  to  see  a  party 
of  well-dressed  ladies  and  gentlemen  stfmuing  quietly  iu 
the  middle  of  the  road,  and  engaged  in  animated  ooDver- 
tatioD  as  oompoaedly  aa  if  they  had  been  in  a  drawing- 
room,  thou^  the  dost  regularly  enveloped  them  in  its 
whits  tolda." 

OranviHe  ia  boilt  on  a  hill  and  in  the  valley  below.  Ton 
anter,  through  a  romantic  fisanre  in  the  rock,  to  the  sea- 
■hote  and  the  hatha.  Then  there  is  the  harbor  and  the 
pi«i.  The  church  is  sitoated  on  the  hill,  where  also  ia  the 
fwt   Thero  are  two  or  three  good  streela. 


e-BUIW  BY  L  BtU  tK  tBI  SACK," — SBS  HUT  FIQI. 

in  that  quaint  village,  are  yearly  sent  to  different  oonn- 
triae.  Violin-making  has  been  carried  on  there  for  the 
past  two  hundred  year&  At  present  there  are  two  depots, 
each  of  which  sends  out  about  4,000  inatrumenta  every 
year.  The  inhabitants  work  in  their  own  honaea,  Theso 
people  get  all  the  raw  material  from  the  two  depots,  where 
they  give  np  the  instroments  when  finished.  The  violin- 
makers,  about  200  in  number,  unfortauately  get  but  poor 
pay  for  their  labor. 

As  short  a  Ume  back  as  eighty  years,  the  only  agent 
they  bad  was  an  old  man,  who  went  about  from  plaoe  to 
plsee  vith  a  bos  on  bis  book  containing  spedmens  ol 
their  irork,  Uosl  of  them  only  do  the  violin  work  in 
Winter,  oa  they  are  generally  occupied  in  the  Summer  in 
I  getting  in  their  little  fait  cf  cora  and  bay,     A  bor  can 
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learn  the  trade  without  any  pecaniary  assistance  on  the 
part  of  Ms  parents,  as  the  Bavarian  Government  started  a 
school  for  violin-making  some  years  ago. 


SUMMER  PLAYTIME. 

What  wonder  that  the  Samnier  warmth 

Is  fragrant  as  the  flowers  ? 
What  wonder  that  the  Summer's  spell 

Enfolds  the  sanlit  hoars  ? 
A  love-song  ripples  in  the  stream. 

And  dances  into  rhyme; 
It  haunts  me  like  a  vanished  dream 

That  mocks  ut  vanish'd  time. 

What  wonder  that  the  happy  birds 

Sing  on  so  loud  to-day 
An  endless  song  of  endless  joy 

That  never  dies  away? 
They  welcome  back  the  Summer-tlmo 

With  all  its  golden  glow. 
That  glistens  on  the  bumish'd  boughs. 

And  flres  the  stream  below. 

I  watch  the  wld*nlng  circles  spread 

Where  lazy  fishes  leap, 
I  SCO  the  shadow-haunted  nooks 

Where  water-lilies  sleep; 
/.nd  still  my  rod  forgotten  lies. 

And  hoars  may  come  and  go : 
A  sweeter  spell  is  in  your  eyes 

Than  woods  or  waters  know. 

The  breezes  woo  the  woodland  scents. 

The  sanbeams  kiss  tho  stream, 
The  earth  soems  fall  of  untold  Joy, 

And  life  a  happy  dream — 
A  dream  of  gUnoos  swift  and  ooy. 

And  tanglod  gold  of  hair. 
And  rosy  lips  that  shyly  smile. 

And  drlTe  me  to  despair. 

Ah,  little  love  I  beneath  the  trees 

You've  smiled  my  heart  away. 
And  tam'd  to  llfe-lcmg  eamestnesA 

My  Summer-time  of  play. 
I  gather  up  my  scattered  thoaghts. 

New-woven  into  rhyme; 
So  take  tho  verse  and  take  the  heart. 

For  both  are  wholly  thine  1 


THE  MASSACRE  AT  CHICAGO. 

It  was  early  in  the  evening  of  April  7tht  1812,  that  Mr. 
Kinzie,  one  of  the  most  prominent  settlers  of  the  West, 
was  sitting  by  his  fire  playing  the  violin,  while  his  little 
children  were  dancing  over  the  floor  in  their  merriment. 

The  tea-table  was  spread,  and  they  were  awaiting  the 
retnm  of  their  mother,  who  was  absent  at  a  sick  neigh- 
bor's. Suddenly  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and,  pale 
and  excited,  Mrs.  Kinzio  rushed  in : 

**  The  Indians  I— the  Indians  I" 

''The  Indians  I  What  do  you  mean?'*  demanded  the 
husband,  springing  to  his  feet,  while  the  children,  with 
staring  eyes  and  throbbing  hearts,  gathered  around  the 
almost  fainting  mother, 

"Up  at  Lee's  Place,  killing  and  scalping  T* 

It  was  several  minutes  before  Mrs.  Kinzie  could  calm 
herself  enough  to  givo  an  intelligible  account  of  the  cause 
of  her  terror.  Finally  she  related  that  while  she  was  at 
the  neighbor's,  a  man  and  a  boy  were  seen  running  down 
with  all  speed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river ;  that  they 
shouted  across  to  givo  notice  to  the  family  to  save  them- 


selves, for  the  Indians  were  at  Lee's  PJace,  from  which 
tbey  had  jnst  escaped.  Pausing  but  a  moment  to  give 
this  dreadful  intelligence,  they  hurried  on  toward  tho 
fort,  which  was  on  their  side  of  the  river. 

There  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost  Any  moment 
might  bring  the  merciless  savf^es.  The  family  were  hur- 
ried into  two  old  pirogtua  that  were  moored  near  the 
house,  and  paddled  with  the  utmost  haste  across  the  river, 
to  take  refuge  in  the  fort 

Lee*s  Place,  lator  known  as  Hardscrabble,  was  a  farm 
intersected  by  the  Chicago  River,  about  four  miles  from  ita 
mouth.  Tho  farmhouse  stood  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
south  branch  of  tliat  river.  On  the  same  side  of  the  main 
stream,  near  its  junction  with  Lake  Michigan,  stood  tho 
house  and  trading  establishment  of  Mr.  Kinzie. 

The  fort  was  located  on  the  southern  bank,  directly  op- 
posite the  house,  the  river  and  a  rod  or  two  of  land  being 
all  that  intervened  between  them.  The  fort  was  of  pecu- 
liar structure.  It  had  two  blockhouses  on  the  southern 
side,  and  on  the  northern  side  a  sally-port  or  subterranean 
passage  from  the  parade-ground  to  the  river.  This  waa 
an  ingenious  plan  for  escape  in  case  of  great  emergency, 
or  for  supplying  the  garrison  with  water  during  a  pro- 
tracted siege.  The  entire  command  consisted  of  seventy- 
five  men,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  worse  than  use- 
less. 

The  farm  at  Lee's  Place  was  occupied  by  a  man  named 
White,  who  had  three  persons  in  his  employ.  On  tho 
afternoon  of  this  day,  April  7th,  a  dozen  Indians,  in  their 
war-paint,  made  their  appearance  at  the  house,  and,  with- 
out the  least  ceremony,  entered  and  made  themselves  at 
home.  Something  in  the  appearance  of  these  visitors  ex- 
cited the  suspicions  of  one  of  the  men,  who  stated  hia 
fears  to  the  others. 

Two  of  these,  a  soldier  and  a  boy,  sharing  the  same  un- 
eaaincsa,  detennined,  if  possible,  to  get  away  from  the 
plaoe.  Later  in  the  afternoon  the  soldier  walked  in  a 
leisurely  manner  toward  the  canoes,  of  which  thero  were 
two  tied  at  the  bank.  Several  of  the  Indians  inquired 
where  he  was  going.  He  pointed  to  the  cattle,  which 
were  standing  among  the  haystacks  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  replied  by  signs  that  it  was  time  to  go  and  fodder 
them. 

He  got  into  one  oanoe,  and  the  boy  in  the  other.  Tho 
stream  was  very  narrow,  and  it  required  but  a  few  mo- 
ments for  them  to  cross  ;  so  narrow,  indeed,  was  the  river, 
that  when  they  reached  the  other  bank  they  were  still 
fearful  that  their  real  design  would  be  discovered,  and 
they  made  a  show  of  collecting  the  fodder,  to  deceive  the 
Indians,  several  of  whom  were  watching  them,  as  though 
they  half  suspected  their  intention. 

Keeping  the  haystacks  between  them  and  the  view  of 
the  savages,  tho  fugitives  gradually  left  the  river,  until  at 
a  goodly  distance,  when  they  started  on  a  full  run  for  the 
fort  After  running  a  few  hundred  yards  they  heard  the 
discharge  of  two  gnus  in  succession,  which,  they  had  no 
doubt,  were  leveled  at  the  companions  they  had  left  be- 
hind. They  made  no  pause  until  opposite  the  family 
alluded  to,  whom  they  called  to  and  alarmed,  as  we  have 
already  stated. 

It  now  occurred  to  those  within  the  walls  of  tho  fort 
that  this  same  family  were  in  imminent  danger,  and  a 
young  ensign,  with  five  or  six  soldiers,  started  out  to 
rescue  them.  They  ascended  the  river  in  a  soow,  and  on 
reaching  the  house  found  it  still  undisturbed.  The 
mother,  with  an  infant  scarcely  a  day  old,  was  carried  on 
her  bed  to  the  boat^  and,  with  the  rest  of  the  childres, 
conveyed  safely  to  the  fort 
It  so  happened  that  on  this  same  afternoon  a  corporal 
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and  six  men  had  obtained  permission  and  gone  np  the 
river  to  fish.  As  a  matter  of  ooiirse,  there  was  great  anx- 
iety for  their  safety,  os,  in  returning,  they  wonld  pass  di- 
rectly in  front  of  Lee's  Place  ;  and,  as  it  was  night,  they 
inrould  have  lighted  torohes,  which  could  not  fail  to  be 
Been  by  the  Indians.  The  commanding  officer  of  the  fort 
ordered  a  cannon  to  be  discnarged,  in  the  hope  of  warning 
them  of  danger.  It  was  a  fortunate  thing,  indeed,  for  the 
£.sliermen.  When  they  heard  the  boom  echoing  throngh 
the  woods  and  along  the  river  they  were  about  two  miles 
above  Ijee's  Place,  descending  in  their  canoe.  Under- 
standing tho  hint,  they  immediately  dipped  their  torches 
in  the  water,  and  dropped  silently  down  in  the  darkness. 

On  arriving  at  Lee's  Place  the  fishing-party  halted,  for 

tbe  purpose  of  warning  the  inmates.     Oautiously  paddling 

to  the  shore,  they  groped  their  way  toward  the  building.  All 

was  as  still  as  the  grave.     The  corporal,  springing  lightly 

over  a  small  iuclosure,  placed  his  hand  upon  tho  dead 

body  of  a  man.     Bunning  over  his  head,  he  found  that  he 

Lad  been  scalped,  and  otherwise  mutilated.     A  faithful 

do^  sat  by  the  corpse,  guarding  it  through  the  still  hours 

of  the  night.     As  the  corporal  saw  that  it  was  all  over 

with  their  friends,  thej  returned  to  their  canoes,  and 

reached  the  fort  a  little  before  midnight 

The  next  dny  a  party  from  the  fort  visited  Leo's  Place 
to  discover  what  had  been  done.  The  proprietor  they 
found  pierced  by  two  balls  and  with  eleven  stabs  in  his 
heart.  A  Frenchman — he  who  had  been  the  first  to  sus- 
pect the  Indians— lay  dead,  with  his  dog  still  watching 
beside  him.  These  were  taken  to  the  fort  and  decently 
interred. 

It  was  afterward  learned  that  the  perpetrators  of  this 
bloody  outrage  were  a  party  of  Winnebogoes,  who  had 
come  into  the  neighborhood  with  the  deliberate  resolve  to 
murder  all  the  settlers  al6ng  the  river.  The  report  of  the 
cannon  had  so  alarmed  them,  however,  that  they  de- 
scended no  lower  than  Lee's  Place,  bat  letnmed  at  onoe 
to  their  homes  on  Bock  Biver. 

The  inhabitants  outside  the  fort  now  enirenohed  them- 
selves in  the  agency  hooM.  And,  as  the  Indians  were 
believed  to  be  still  lurking  in  the  vicinity,  orders  were 
issued  prohibiting  any  soldier  or  citizen  from  leaving  the 
vicinity,  unless  under  the  escort  of  a  guard.  This  period, 
the  reader  will  bear  in  mind,  was  immediately  after  the 
B:ittle  of  Tippecanoe^  and  the  country  was  in  a  very  nn- 
settled  condition.  Indians  were  continually  detected  hov- 
ering in  tho  vicinity,  and  on  several  occasions  there  were 
colUsions  between  them  and  the  guards,  who  had  left  the 
fort,  for  some  cause  or  o&er. 

Nothing  worthy  of  mention  occurred  for  sevenl  weeks, 
when  Catfish — a  Pottowattamie  chief — arrived  at  the  peat 
with  dispatches  from  General  Hull,  announcing  the  dec- 
laration of  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  and  that  he — Gen.  Hull*  at  tho  head  of  the  North- 
western army,  had  arrived  at  Detroit ;  and  that  the  Island 
of  Mackinac  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  British. 

The  orders  to  Captain  Heald  were  :  ''To  evacuate  the 
fort,  if  practicable,  and,  in  that  event,  to  distribute  aU  the 
United  States  property  contained  in  the  fort  and  in  the 
United  States  factory  or  agency,  among  the  Indians  in  the 
neighborhood." 

Catfish,  who  was  unqnestionaV.ly  well-disposed  tqward 
the  Americans,  and  who  had,  in  a  marked  degree,  all  the 
sagacity  peculiar  to  hia  race,  after  delivering  his  dis- 
patches, sought  out  Mr.  Einzie,  and  informed  him  that  he 
vas  acquainted  with  the  purport  of  his  orders,  and  begged 
Mr.  Einzie  to  use  all  his  influence  to  prevent  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  fort. 
The  garrison  were  supplied  with  fully  six  months'  pro- 


visions, and  they  could  certainly  hold  out  until  reinforce- 
ments could  reach  them  ;  but  if  Oaptain  Heald  intended  to 
evacuate  the  fort,  it  should  be  done  without  a  day's  delay, 
before  tho  hostile  Indians  could  ascertain  the  meaning  of 
such  a  movement  Mr.  Einzie  went  immediately  to  Cap* 
tain  Heald  and  gave  the  earnest  counsel  of  tho  chief,  and 
united  his  own  advice  with  it  The  commandant  replied 
that  he  should  evacuate  by  all  means  ;  but,  as  he  was  or- 
dered to  distribute  the  United  States  property,  he  in- 
tended first  to  gather  all  the  Indians  in  the  neighborhood 
and  make  an  equitable  division  among  them. 

It  really  seems  as  if  many  of  the  commandants  of  the 
frontier  posts,  during  the  Indian  wars,  were  inspired  with, 
a  stupidity  such  as  might  not  be  expected  in  a  mere  child. 

In  the  face  of  the  opposition  of  his  officers  and  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  vicinity.  Captain  Heald  persisted  in  hia 
culpably  foolish  resolve  to  remain  until  the  Indians  could 
be  gathered  together,  and  then  to  distribute  the  valuable 
property  among  thenu  From  this  time  a  coldness  sprang 
up  between  him  and  the  subordinate  officers,  the  latter 
holding  aloof,  and  almost  ceasing  to  hold  communication 
with  him. 

In  the  meantime,  »ue  Indians  began  to  gather  at  the 
fort.  As  might  bo  expected,  under  the  circumstances, 
they  were  impudent  and  defiant,*  passing  at  will  through 
every  portion  of  the  buildings. 

On  the  12th  of  August  Captain  Heald  called  thorn  to- 
gether and  informed  them  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
distribute  among  them  not  only  the  goods  lodged  in  the 
United  States  factory,  but  also  the  ammunition  and  pro- 
visions— with  which  the  garrison  was  well  supplied.  He 
then  asked,  in  return,  that  the  Pottowattamies  might 
afford  him  an  escort  to  Fort  Wayne,  promising  them  a 
liberal  reward  on  arriving  there.  Indian-like,  this  agree- 
ment was  assented  to  with  every  appearanco  of  eagerness 
and  goodwilL 

After  the  meeting  was  broken  up  Mr.  Einzie  called  on 
Captain  Heald,  in  the  hope  of  opening  his  eyes  to  the 
imprudence  of  distributing  ammunition  and  arms  among 
a  people  who,  there  was  every  reason  to  suspect,  were 
hostUe  toward  them.  The  commandant  could  not  fail  to 
see  the  force  of  this,  and  he  resolved  to  destroy  all  the 
arms,  except  such  as  hia  own  troops  needed. 

On  the  next  day  all  the  goods,  oonaisting  of  blankets, 
broadcloths,  calicoes,  prints,  etc,  were  distributed,  as 
agreed  upon.  The  same  evening  the  ammunition  and 
liquor  were  carried,  part  into  the  sally •x>ort  and  thrown  into 
a  well ;  the  remainder  was  secretly  tran.sported  through 
the  northern  gate,  the  heads  of  the  barrels  knocked  in, 
and  the  contents  emptied  into  the  river* 

This  proceeding  was  fairly  completed,  when  Captain 
Wella— one  of  the  most  noted  rangers  of  the  West — ar^ 
rived  with  fifteen  friendly  Miamis.  He  had  heard  at  Fort 
Wayne  of  the  intention  of  evacuating  the  fort  at  Chicago  ; 
and,  knowing  the  hostile  feeling  of  the  Pottowattamies, 
he  had  made  a  rapid  march  across  the  country  to  prevent 
expofiure  to  certain  deatruction ;  but  he  came,  alas  I  too 
late. 

At  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  the  garrison 
moved  out  of  the  fort,  and  started  on  their  journey  toward 
Fort  Wayne.  Early  on  the  same  morning  Mr.  Einzie, 
who  had  many  worm  friends  among  the  Indians,  received 
a  message  from  a  chief  of  another  band  that  the  escort  of 
Pottowattamies  intended  mischief,  and  urging  him  to 
abandon  tho  party  with  his  family  and  take  passage  in  n 
boat  whose  safety  he  guaranteed.  Mr.  Einzie,  to  his 
credit  be  it  recorded,  declined  to  do  this,  as  he  hoped  that 
his  presence  might  act  as  a  restraint  upon  the  fury  of  tlie 
savages. 
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As  thfl  troopa  left  tlie  fort  the  bond  atrabk  np  the  Dead 
HEmh.  Oaptain  Wells  took  the  lead,  at  the  head  of  his 
little  band  ol  Miamis.  He  had  blaokened  his  faoe  before 
IsaTing  the  garmon,  in  tokaa  of  his  impendmg  fata. 
Ihef  took  the  route  along  the  lake-ahoro.  Whea  the; 
reached  the  point  vhers  commenoed  a  range  of  aand-hiila, 
intervening 
betwean  the 
prvrie  and 
the  beaoh,  the 
escort  of  Pot- 
towattamias, 
nnmbaring 
aboat  five 
hnndred,  kept 
the  leret  of 
tha  prsiria, 
inataadof  oon- 
tintting  along 
the  beaoh  iritli 
the  Amerioans 
and  ^funii^ 
The;  had  pro- 
thing  over  a 
mile  in  thtj 
diraotion, 
when  Oaptain 
Wells,  who 
had  kept 
somewhat  in 
advance  with 
the  ISaiDis, 
camethnnder- 
iugbaok. 

"They  are 
going  to  at- 
tack OB,"  ha 
ahoa t  0  d; 
"form  in- 
stantly and 
charge  !" 

The  words 
w=i«    jel    ID    . 

whan  a  Tollej 
was  poured  in 
from  the  Bsnd- 
hilla.  The 
ahief  of  the 
Miamis  rode 
np  to  the  es- 
cort aad  told 
them  they  had 
acted  traach- 
eronsly,  and 
that  ha  wonld 
be  the  flist  to 
head  s  party 
of  Americana 
to  return  and 
pnnisb   them. 

Aft«r  this  the  Uiamis  fled,  leaving   the  troopa   to  their 
fate. 

Tha  troops,  although  but  a  handfnl,  longht  bravaly,  bnt 
finding  thair  case  entirely  hopeless,  they  snrrendered  after 
the  loss  of  two-thirds  of  their  nnmber.  They  stipnlated 
that  thair  lives  and  those  of  their  wives  and  children 
should  ba  preserved,  and  that  they  ahonld  be  ransomed  at 


the  first  opportunity.  The  Indians  assented  to  this,  bnt 
begsn  tomahawking  ^m  woimded.  Before  the  snrrender 
a  young  Indian  aprang  into  a  baggaga-wagon  containing 
twelve  children,  and  killed  them  alL  Seeing  this.  Cap- 
tain Wells  said,  in  great  excitement: 

"  la  that  thair  game,  batohering  the  women  and  chil- 
dren ?  Then 
I  will  kiU, 
too!'' 

Ha  instantly 
tnrnad  bis 
horse's  head, 
knd  started 
for  the  Indian 
camp  near  tho 
fort,  where 
had  been  left 
their  sqnavs 
sod  children. 
Hewasdosely 
pnnraed  l^ 
several  In- 
dians. Helaid 
himaolf  fiat 
on  tha  neck 
of  liis  horse, 
loadiog  and 
firing  in  that 
position.  At 
length  his 
lorsa  was 
killed,  and  he 
was  badly 
wonnded.  At 
this  moment 
two  friendly 
chiefs  cama 
up,  and  en- 
deavored to 
save  him. 

Taking  turn 
between  them, 
they  support- 
ed Iiim  along, 
when  another 
Indian  came 
np  behind  and 
gave  him  faia 
death-blow  by 
a  stab  in  the 
back. 

Many  in- 
stanoea  are 
recorded  of 
the  isdividnal 
bravery  of  the 
soldiers,  bnt 
it  oonld  avail 
them  nothing 
^fainst  the 
,„  ferocity  of  the 

IB  roM  oM  P4CB  190.  savanea 

Thoae  who  were  not  slain  were  captured  and  held  as 
priaonera. 

Tha  Einzie  family  were  hold  for  several  months,  and 
then  delivered  up  as  prisoaen  of  war  to  the  British  oom- 
moudsnt  at  Detroit. 

Oaptain  Heald  received  two  wounds,  and  hia  wife 
eeven,  but  they  finally  escsped- 
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.13  OhapIkb   XXIII.- 

At  last  U^iiMse,  took  tha  little  leather  bag  bom  s 
table,  and  retqmJBg  to  hei  aeftt,  drenr  forth  Agaea  Har- 
mon's jonrnaL  J^  passionate  desire  to  open  and  saaieh  its 
pagee  rashed  orei^her  with  resistleM  foiae.  The  prohibi- 
tioD  of  the  dead  ao'  longer  daunted  her.  She  was  alone  in 
her  own  boose,  secure  from  intermption.  To-morrow  she 
would  snrelf  know  ftll  that  the  book  contained.  Wh7 
not  to-night  ? 

"Whffli  m J  mother,"  she  argued  toherulf,  "chuged 
Vol.  X.,  No.  2-18. 


Philip  Harmon  to  keep  from  my  knowledge  the  things 
ahe  had  written  here,  ^e  oonld  not  foresee  the  fatal  im- 
portanoe  which  would  b«  attaohed  some  d&j  to  these 
pages.  She  will  forgive  the  daughter  who  disregBrds  her 
request,  not  from  onriosity,  but  from  the  hope  of  flnding 
■ome  proof  of  her  father's  InnooeDoe." 

She  opened  the  jonmal^«he  no  longer  had  the  power 
to  withhold  her  hand  from  it — she  must  know  what  was 
concealed  there ;  and,  while  the  sea  moaned,  as^  the 
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wind  wailed  without,  and  the  fire  Bnspped,  and  the  clock 
ticked  within,  Meg  began  to  read  that  which  Agnes  Har- 
mon had  written  two  long  decades  before. 

It  was  a  record  of  the  last  year  of  her  brief,  nnhappj 
life.  The  ink  was  faded,  blots  here  and  there — ^the  tears, 
peril aps,  to  which  her  servant  had  testified  at  Philip  Har- 
mon's trial — marked  the  pages. 

The  first  entry  ran  as  follows  : 

Jan.  let,  18—,  Another  year.  I  wonder  how  happy,  hopeful 
people  feel  on  a  day  like  this  ?  Long  ago,  at  school,  I  used  to 
make  it  a  time  for  rejoicing,  especially  when  poor,  impecunious 

papa  sent  me  pin-money;  but  now well,  now  all  is  changed. 

I  look  forward  to  the  year  upon  which  I  now  enter,  with  fear  and 
trembling. 

"  Those  who  have  nothing  left  to  hope 
Have  nothing  left  to  dread." 

That  Is  not  true.    Dread  remains  after  hope  dies. 

Bills,  bill,  bills  I  I  sometimes  wonder  that  Philip  does  not  com- 
plain of  my  extravagance ;  but  no— he  shuts  his  lips,  and  spends 
his  money  upon  me  with  reckless  generosity.  Gifts,  also.  From 
Cterald  Fortesoue  a  bouquet  of  heliotropes  and  lilies.  I  left  a  kiss 
on  every  blossom,  then  oast  them  all  into  my  dressing-room  fire, 
and  stood  and  watched  the  sweet  things  shrivel  In  the  cruel 
flame.  From  Pnllip,  a  pair  of  diamond  bracelets,  a  check  for 
five  thousand  dollars— he  suspects  that  I  have  debts— and  a  pair 
of  superb  horses  for  the  new  carriage  which  he  gave  me  on  my 
last  birthday.  A  groom  brought  the  beasts  to  the  door  as  I  arose 
Irom  breakfast,  and  Philip  called  me  to  the  window  to  look  at 
them,  searching  my  face  the  while  with  wistful  eyes.  I  pity  him, 
I  pity  myself.  Oh  I  If  love  would  but  come  and  go  at  one's  bid- 
ding I  but  it  will  not— it  does  not.  I  have  wrecked  his  life,  and 
my  own  also. 

Spent  an  hour  in  baby's  nursery.  I  am  not  like  other  mothers. 
Ky  heart  is  perverted— poisoned.  I  think  the  hired  nurse  loves 
my  little  one  better  than  I. 

Guests  at  dinner— among  them  (}erald  Fortescue.  I  wore  vel- 
vet and  diamonds  and  the  old  point  lace  which  has  been  in  the 
Harmon  family  for  years.  Philip  was  morose,  Fortescue  brilliant 
and  gay— the  life,  as  he  always  is,  of  the  company. 

'*  What  have  you  done  with  my  poor  flowers  ?"  he  whispered. 

''Consigned  them  to  the  fire." 

"  As  you  did  my  heart  when  you  married  Philip  Harmon. 
Agnes,  you  are  maldng  a  brave  struggle,  but  in  the  end  you  will 
find  it  vain  I" 

After  we  arose  from  table  some  one  asked  him  to  sing.  He 
has  a  matchless  tenor  voice,  and  these  words  of  his  song  still 
buzz  in  my  head  like  so  many  bees : 

•'  She  taught  me  then.  In  my  early  youth, 

That  women  were  false  and  weak  and  mean ; 
Had  she  been  true  to  her  troth,  who  knows—  . 
My  life,  what  it  might  have  been?" 

A  ball  at  Mrs.  Orchid's,  and  a  scene  with  Philip.  He  came 
out  of  the  nursery  as  I  was  descending  to  my  carriage,  seized  me 
In  an  iron  grip,  crushing  my  flowers  and  laces,  dashed  off  my 
opera-cloak,  and  declared  that  I  should  not  leave  the  house. 

"  Very  well,"  I  said,  indifferently—"  I  would  quite  as  soon 
remain  at  home." 
When  he  saw  that  I  was  resigned,  his  manner  changed. 

"  Go  I"  he  sneered  "  Dance,  flirt,  be  merry— wring  my  heart  I 
You  are  determined  to  drive  me  mad,  and  you  will  do  it,  without 

doubt  r 

I  am  fast  becoming  hardened  to  these  things. 

I  went  to  the  ball,  danced,  received  compliments,  and  tried  to 
be  happy,  like  other  women.  Gerald  Fortescue  was  there.  I  did 
my  utmost  to  avoid  him ;  but  In  the  midst  of  a  quadrille,  I  lifted 
my  eyes,  and  lo  I  Philip  stood  in  a  neighboring  doorway.  He  had 
followed  me  to  the  ball.  Of  late  he  goes  into  society  only  to 
watch  his  wife. 

Presently  he  strode  to  my  side,  and  whispered : 

"  I  forbid  you  to  treat  Fortescue  as  you  are  doing.  Ton  shall 
danco  with  him  I  Why  are  you  so  gracious  to  other  men,  so  rucle 
to  the  only  one  here  that  I  can  call  my  friend  ?  Is  it  because 
your  hatred  of  me  extends  to  the  few  persons  I  really  trust  ? 
place  his  name  at  once  upon  your  card  1" 

I  always  obey  him  when  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  I  danced 
with  Fortescue ;  and  the  flrst  thing  he  siiid  to  me  was : 

''  your  husband  is  a  blind  idiot  1  However,  I  thank  him.  Tou 


dare  not  disregard  his  commands,  and  he  Is  good  enough  to  some- 
times make  them  In  my  favor." 

The  music  swelled  mockingly,  the  lights  blinded  me,  the  per- 
fume of  the  hothouse  flowers  made  me  faint  and  sick. 

'*  Gerald  I"  1  gasped ;  "  again  and  again  I  have  begged  you  to 
go  away— to  come  no  more  to  Philip  Harmon's  house— to  see  my 
face  no  more.     Will  you  leave  me  in  peace  ?" 

We  were  passing  through  a  change  in  the  dance.  His  grasp 
upon  me  tightened. 

"  No  r*  he  answered—"  I  will  not  I  Ask  me  anything  but  that 
l^u  are  leading  a  loveless  life  in  the  home  of  a  husband  to  whom 
you  are  perfectly  indifferent.  Your  heart  is,  and  has  always 
been,  mine.    I  will  never  leave  you." 

"  Gerald,  I  beg-  I  entreat " 

"  Hush  1  Go  from  this  city— li^e  without  a  daily  sight  of  you 
— ^wlthout  the  sound  of  your  voice,  the  touch  of  your  hand  ?  Not 
if  eternal  destruction  was  the  penalty  to  be  paid  for  such  indulg- 
ence I"    And  so  the  year  begins.    How  will  it  end  ? 

Breathlessly  Meg  read  on  : 

Jan.  8d.  Philip  insisted  that  I  should  ride  with  him  behind, 
the  new  horses.  They  ran  away  with  us  upon  the  Milldam  road. 
We  were  thrown  out  Somebody  picked  me  up,  senseless  and 
bleedUig. 

Why  was  I  not  killed  7  At  twenty  1  flnd  myself  quite  willing 
to  yield  up  this  strange,  wearisome,  inexplicable  thing  that  Is 
called  Life.  I  have  no  heroism,  no  power  either  to  resist  unhap- 
piness  or  to  endure  it. 

Lay  upon  my  sofa  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  and  evening. 
Gerald  Fortesoue  called,  and  lingered  till  a  late  hour  In  PhiUp'to 
studio;  but  I  positively  refused  to  see  him. 

Jan,  Blh,    I  have  rpoovered  from  my  late  injuries. 

A  reception.  Crowded  rooms,  magnifloent  toilets,  endless 
compliments.  Bah!  I  hate  this  life;  and  yet  it  distracts  my 
thoughts,  and  keeps  me  from  brooding  over  impossible  things. 
Gerald  Fortescue  again.  He  was  the  first  to  oome  and  the  last 
to  go.  More  brilliant  and  fascinating  than  ever.  Philip  gloomy 
and  Jealous,  glowering  at  me  from  a  corner,  like  the  skeleton  at 
the  ancient  Egyptian  feasts. 

In  the  small  hours  of  morning  nurse  came  to  tell  me  the  child 
was  very  ill.  I  had  n(k  yet  laid  aside  my  brocade  and  diamonds. 
Without  waiting  to  do  so,  I  hurried  to  the  nursery.  Philip  there 
beside  the  little  bed.  He  stared  at  my  rich  dress— at  the  crushed 
roses  In  my  hair  and  bosom,  and  shuddered. 

"  She  is  going  to  die  I"  he  said,  in  a  strange,  wild  voice. 

"  How  fortunate  for  her  I"  I  answered,  involuntarily. 

"  Why  do  you  not  weop  ?"  he  demanded ;  '*  she  is  your  own 
flesh  and  blood.    Have  you  no  feeling  ?    Is  your  heart  stone  ?" 

'*  That,  or  something  like  it,"  I  replied.  "  I  have  forgotten 
how  to  weep.    Moreover,  I  envy  the  child  her  happiness." 

He  flung  his  arms  llercely  around  me. 

"  Agnes  I  Agnes !    You  are  miserable,  and  I But  heaven 

forbid  tliat  I  should  speak  of  myself  1  Why  cannot  you  love  me  ? 
What  is  the  fatal  thing  that  holds  us  apart  ?  Daily  the  breach 
between  us  widens— I  nee  it,  feel  it,  and  yet  am  i)owerleBs  to  alter 
anything.  Great  God !  do  you  want  to  have  it  so  7  You  are  mj 
wife,  and  the  mother  of  my  child  I" 

"I  do  not  want  It,"  I  answered,  listlessly— " neither  can  I  pre- 
vent it," 

"  You  will  not  love  me,  then  ?" 

•*  I  cannot" 

"  Try,  Agnes,  for  the  sake  of  this  little  one." 

I  brolce  from  him  quickly. 

'*  Love  will  not  be  coaxed  or  ooerced,*'  I  coldly  answered. 
"  Do  not  distress  me  with  vain  pleadings,  Philip.  I  do  not,  I 
never  can,  love  you.  It  is  my  unhappy  fate  to  make  you  miser- 
able r 

He  turned  abruptly  from  me. 

"God  help  ns  bothl  Go  and  rest— I  will  watch  with  the 
ohlld  I^' 

I  left  him  with  his  face  buried  in  the  pillow  of  the  little  bed, 
and  went  back  to  my  own  room.  To  sleep  ?  No— to  weep  the 
rest  of  the  weary  night  away. 

Jan,  Sth,  The  child  is  better— she  will  live.  Philip  Is  still  by 
her  bed.  Dined  at  Mrs.  Millionaire's.  Ceroid  Fortescue  there. 
Later,  one  of  Verdi's  operas ;  and  after  that  a  superb  fancy  beM  at 
Mrs  Oleander's.  I  appeared  as  Anne  Boleyn,  in  purple  velvet 
and^gold  brocade.  Fortesoue  made  an  excellent  Charles  I.,  with 
his  dark,  melancholy  face  and  long  love-looks  failing  over  a  col- 
lar of  diamonds  and  Flanders  laoe. 

Entry  after  entry  went  on  like  this.    The  life  of  her 
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unhappy  mother  vrtia  spread  ont  before  Meg  like  a  pic- 
ture— ^a  life  crowded  with  every  sort  of  fafihionable  dissi- 
pation— balls,  operas,  reoeptions,  dinner-parties— a  grand 
znerry-go-roond.  Everywhere  she  seemed  constantly  to 
encounter  Fortescne.  Meg  sickened  at  the  frequency  of 
that  name  in  the  record  of  Agnes  Harmon's  days.     She 

read  : 

His  Intimacy  with  Philip  increases  dally.  He  has  free  access 
to  this  house.  My  husband  often  forces  me  to  accept  him  as  all 
escort,  and  I  dare  not  refuse.  He  wields  a  mysterious  power 
oyer  Philip,  and  as  for  myself,  I  feel  like  a  feeble  bird  caught  in 
a  snare,  from  which  there  la  no  escape. 

In  another  place  Meg  learned  that  Agnes  Harmon,  ab- 
sorbed in  her  own  unhappiness  and  her  feverish  pursuit 
of  fashion  and  frivolity,  did  not  visit  her  child's  nursery 
for  days  and  days  together.  It  was  a  dreary  story,  and 
the  girl's  heart  ached  aa  she  read  it. 

After  a  while  a  change  in  the  record  occurred.  The 
season  was  over — Summer  had  come.  Agnes  Harmon 
had  left  the  Beacon  Hill  house,  and  was  established  in  a 
Newport  villa.  Her  fashionable  friends  still  surrounded 
her — there,  as  in  town,  she  was  a  reigning  belle,  a  Circe, 
to  whom  throngs  of  admirers  paid  homage.  The  journal 
now  told  of  moonlight  and  sea-breezes,  drives  upon  the 
.wild|  winding  road  leading  to  Fort  Adams,  /^fes,  hops, 
flower-decked  piazzas,  dinners,  balls,  splendor,  and  the 
central  figure  of  it  all  was  still  Gerald  Fortescne.  He 
was  at  Newport,  a  guest  in  Philip  Harmon's  villa.  She 
aaw  him  hourly.  His  name  was  mingled  with  the  moon- 
light, the  waltz-music,  the  wrinkled  gray  rocks,  the  rides, 
the  gayety  ;  and,  alas !  Philip  Harmon,  blind  beyond  be- 
lief, was  still  jealous  of  all  men  save  the  one  whom  he  had 
most  reason  to  fear. 

Mention  was  made  of  a  French  count,  the  lion  of  the 
season,  who  paid  assiduous  court  to  the  beautiful  Mrs. 
Harmon.  "I  show  him  plainly  that  his  marked  atten- 
tions are  offensive  to  me,"  the  red  book  said.  **  I  am  no 
flirt.  From  my  heart,  I  wish  that  I  might  never  hear  an- 
other compliment,  nor  meet  another  admiring  look  I" 
Meg  read  on  : 

A  garden-party  at  the  Linden  Cottage.  Forteacue  and  the 
count  there.  Philip  very  jealous  of  the  Frenchman,  therefore 
▼ery  harsh  and  stem  with  me.  Some  time  I  think  he  may  be 
goadod  into  doing  me  positive  ylolenoe.  Atriumoh  wnlch  made 
me  the  envy  of  every  woman  present,  yet  in  which  I  experienced 
not  one  thrill  of  satisfaction.  Private  theatricals  ended  the 
evening. 

In  the  solemn  hours  that  precede  dawn,  I  sit  In  my  silent 
chamber,  and  look  out  upon  the  sea,  stretching  dark  and  low 
under  a  sinking  moon,  and  these  pathetic  lines  of  Owen  Mere- 
dith's rush  to  my  lips : 

"  Whom  first  we  love  you  know  we  seldom  wed. 
Time  rules  us  all,  and  life  indeed  is  not 
The  thing  we  planned  it  out,  ere  hope  was  dead, 
And  then  we  women  cannot  choose  our  lotl" 

Meg  read  of  the  Summer's  dose,  and  the  return  of 
Agnes  Harmon,  in  the  chilly  gray  Autumn,  to  town.  On 
every  page  the  heart  of  the  writer  was  laid  open  to  the 
reader's  shrinking  eyes — a  weak,  passionate,  discontented 
heart,  for  which,  under  the  oironmstanoes  that  hemmed 
it  about,  earthly  peace  and  happiness  were  impossible. 

After  the  return  to  Beacon  Hill  the  entries  grew  brief, 
and  sometimes  incoherent  She  had  fallen  into  a  morbid 
state.  She  was  consumed  by  a  hopeless  melancholy  that 
wasted  her  streng^  like  slow  poison.  Oolonel  Dysart's 
anival  upon  the  scene  was  briefly  chronicled.  "He 
watches  me  very  closely/'  she  said ;  *'  1  fear  he  suspects 
the  secret  which  is  wearing  my  life  away." 

But  she  still  kept  a  brave  front  before  the  world,  which 
regarded  her  as  the  blameless  wife  of  A  jealous  tyrant 


The  routine  of  fashionable  gayety  was  resumed  more  reck- 
lessly than  ever,  and  the  unloved  child  in  the  narsery 
seemed  at  this  period  to  be  quite  forgotten. 

Over  these  pages  Meg's  eyes  flashed  swiftly.  At  length 
she  came  to  the  following  : 

Last  night  I  went  to  the  play  with  Philip.  Oerald  Fortescue 
was  in  the  box.  He  talked  only  to  my  husband.  By-and-by  I 
became  ill.  The  lights  grew  dim  before  my  eyes,  the  hot  air 
seemed  stifling  me.  I  turned  to  Philip,  and  begged  him  to  take 
me  home.  He  arose  at  once.  Gerald  Fortescue  made  some  po- 
lite inquiries,  and  bent  to  gather  up  my  opera-cloak,  which  had 
fallen  over  the  back  of  the  chair—at  the  same  instant,  he  silpppd 
into  my  hand  a  bit  of  paper.  I  could  not  refuse  to  take  it  without 
attracting  attention,  so  I  hid  it  in  my  glove,  and,  more  dead  than 
alive,  went  home  with  Philip. 

I  read  nis  note  in  my  dressing-room,  after  I  had  dismissed  my 
maid.  Great  Heaven  1  shall  I  ever  forget  the  horror,  the  shame, 
the  despair  with  which  those  few  lines  filled  me  ?  I  have  fallen 
very  low,  indeed,  for  Gerald  Fortescue  has  dared  to  ask  me  to 
leave  all,  and  fly  with  him  across  the  sea  I 

I  am  humiliated  to  the  dust.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  go 
to  Philip,  show  him  the  note,  and  confess  the  baneful  love  which 
has  held  possession  of  me  so  long.  He  surely  will  be  lenient 
with  one  who  is  more  weak  than  wicked,  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning ;  or,  at  the  worst,  he  can  only  kill  me. 

Fly  with  him?  God  help  me,  no  I  Henceforth  I  will  treat 
him  with  the  contempt  he  deserves.  I  will  root  out  this  unhappy 
passion  from  my  heart,  even  if  the  heart  Itself  breaks  in  the 
effort.  I  will  forget  him—I  will  never  give  him  another  thought. 
I  hate,  I  loathe  myself  for  my  own  weakness.  Philip  shall  now 
know  how  false  and  treacherous  is  the  man  he  calls  friend,  and 
how  unworthy  the  woman  who  is  his  wife. 

Dec.  IsU  I  have  tried  to  speak  to  Philip,  but  in  vain.  My 
coward  tongue  shrimks  from  the  task.  As  I  approach  the  miser- 
able secret,  fear  ana  trembling  seize  me.  He  is  my  only  refuge^ 
my  sole  salvation— but  how  can  I  tell  him  ?  He  is  violent  and 
distrustful,  and  I  have  embittered  his  life— robbed  him  of  all 
earthly  happiness,  squandered  his  money,  neglected  his  child, 
scorned  his  love,  trampled  upon  his  heart — and  these  facts  now 
terrify  me,  strip  me  of  confldence  and  hope—of  all  faith  in  my- 
self, and  all  trust  in  him. 

Deo.  3d.  For  two  days  I  have  not  seen  Gerald  Fortescue — I 
pray  that  I  may  never  see  him  more  I  After  the  answer  which  I 
sent  to  his  note,  he  surely  will  not  annoy  me  a^^ain.  Philip  per- 
ceives that  I  am  more  unhappy  than  usual,  and  holds  angrily 
aloof.  Nurse  brought  me  the  child  for  a  little  while  but  her 
prattle,  her  cunning  ways,  W(u:e  unbearable  to  mo  to-day.  After 
lunch  I  drove  to  Easel's  art-gallery,  to  see  some  foreign  paint- 
ings. There  was  one  of  **  Iphlgenia  at  tne  h^criflce,"  which 
thrilled  me  strangely.  I  was  standinfi^  before  it,  awed  by  the 
tragic  beauty  of  Agamemnon's  dau  hter,  when  I  heard  a  fctep,  a 
whisper,  and  Gerald  Fortescue  stood  by  my  side. 

"  You  will  not  leave  the  man  to  whom  you  are  utterly  IndifTer- 
ent,"  he  said,  **  to  go  with  one  who  adores  you,  and  to  whom  your 
heart  was  given  years  ago  ?  You  cannot  defy  the  world  nor 
laugh  at  its  Judgments  ?  My  poor  child,  do  you  not  know  that 
Love's  law  Is  the  highest  and  stronprest  in  the  univerne  ?  That 
law  makes  you  mine  I  I  have  sworn  to  free  you  from  the  misery 
of  your  present  life— from  the  tyranny  of  that  blind.  Jealous 
Idiot  whom  you  call  husband,  and  I  shall  keep  my  oath  I  Hit  down 
here— no  one  is  observing  us.  Look  at  the  pictures,  if  you  like, 
but  listen  while  I  speak.  Agnes,  I  shall  never  leave  you  till  yoa 
have  promised  to  go  with  me." 

It  is  done  I  Heaven  help  me  I  I  have  promised  I  Before  his 
prayers  and  entreaties  in  that  fatal  gallery,  my  will  swayed  and 
went  down,  leaving  me  to  his  mercy.  Treat  him  with  contempt  7 
— I  cannot  Forget  him  ?— only  In  death.  I  have  consented  to 
leave  husband,  child,  home,  friends,  and  fly  with  him  to  the 
world's  end.  I  seem  to  be  struggling  with  some  terrible  night- 
mare. Can  I  live  the  life  he  has  marked  out  for  me  ?  I  feel  like 
some  hapless  prisoner  of  medieval  times  shut  in  a  dungeon, 
whose  four  walls  he  sees  closing  slowly  in  upon  him,  crushing 
him  to  death.  I  have  still  forty-eight  hours  before  I  take  the 
Irrevocable  step.  My  child  I  my  husband  I  How  can  I  bear  to 
look  upon  either  of  you  now  ?  Already  I  am  tortured  with  re- 
morse—a foretaste  of  that  perdition  into  which  I  am  ^bout  to 
plunge. 

Meg  had  now  come  to  the  last  entry.  With  an  inde- 
finable thrill  she  saw  that  it  was  the  last : 

To-morrow  I  shall  leave  hope  and  heaven  behind  mp,  and  ny 
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A  dinner  at  the  Orahlda',  and  a  soane.  H;  boBband  ma  In 
one  of  hla  triaekest  moods.  He  carried  me  homa  Inaeoslble.  Re- 
pnMohoB  and  aooniaUona — the  old  story.  He  left  me  at  laat.  In  fi 
rage. 

For  a  lout  time  I  remained  shut  np  In  my  dn»aing-room, 
thinking,  thinking  ot  many  Utlnga.  Then  I  crept  up  to  the  ohQd's 
nuraety.  Tha  night-lsmp  ahone  softly  npon  her  pretty  bed,  knd 
overh^blosaom-llke  bMnty.  She  hsa  her  mother^  faoe.  Hbb' 
Ten  grant  her  a  happier  fate  than  mioel  I  bent  down  and  kissed 
her.  She  sttrred,  opened  her  big  ejee,  reoognlMd  me,  ani  held 
np  a  pair  of  dimpled  arms. 

"God  bless  mammal"  she  mncmared,  drowaily. 

No  one  bat  Fhlllp  Harmon  eould  haTs  taught  bar  that  I  I 
telt  as  It  I  had  reoelTed  a  blow.  Immediately  she  Ml  Mleep 
again,  and  I,  her  wretobed  mother,  flung  mysell  proaliale  by  ber 
bed,  and  grtrreled  tUere,  weaplng  such  tears  aa  I  never  wept  be- 
fore.   And  to-morrow  I  shall  fly  with  Foriesouo  t 

aiall  I— must  I  ?  Ib  there  no  eseape  tor  me  ?  T  have  returned 
to  my  drwslng-room.  Tbe  clock  is  striking  two.  The  hooae  la 
very  atlU.  Ontslde,  the  great  world  steeps,  and  In  my  heart  a 
dreadlnl  purpoae— uol  agrand.good  porpose.  gathen  form, then 
fade*  away,  and  then  retoma,  with  steadily  Inareaalng  strength. 

Philip,  my  boaband,  to  yon  I  addrees  the  last  words  I  shall 
over  write.  When  yon  road  thta  book,  you  will  aee  how  weak  I 
was,  how  belplesa  In  FortsHcna'a  hands ;  and  yon  will  pity,  per- 
haps, even  while  yon  condemn,  me.  Eacapa  that  man  by  my  own 
Btrength  I  cannot— and  there  Is  no  one  to  shield  ma  trom  him. 
Ah  I  It  yonr  eye*  bad  not  bean  »e«led,  Philip  I  or  It  I  oonld  have 
summ<n)ed  courage  to  oonOde  In  you— to  appeal  to  yoo,  my  hus- 
band, lor  protection,  sll  might  have  been  ao  dillerentl  Bnt  now 
It  Is  too  late. 

Listen  I  As  a  wife,  aa  a  mother,  I  am  a  total  tallnra.  Fr«ed 
trom  me.  yon  may  yet  be  happy.  I  have  tholight  until  my  brain 
seems  turning.  Can  I  bear  to  dlsgraoe  you  and  my  ohild  ?  No  1 
Can  I  erode  Forteseue,  and  the  toils  ho  has  apread  foi  me  ?  If 
there  was  one  friend  to  whom  I  could  turn  at  this  hour,  it 
ml^t  be  possible ;  but,  alaa  I  among  alt  who  have  flattered  and 
followed  me,  I  do  not  poeaess  a  friend.  My  aole  refuge  la  death. 
Therefore  I  have  decided  to  end  my  miserable  life. 

Farewell  I  Had  I  never  known  that  man,  I  might  have  loved 
yon.  A  few  moments  ago  I  atole  down  to  your  library,  and  took 
trom  your  table  tbe  sharp  Utile  dagger  with  jvhiob  you  out  the 
leaves  ot  your  hooka.  That  weapon  shall  free  me  from  all  earthly 
Ills.  I  would  prefer  polaon,  but  there  Is  none  at  hand,  and  I  dare 
not  send  my  maid  to  pnrohaae  any  at  thia  hour— I  might  be  dis- 
covered and  tolled.    Noi  I  will  trust  this  little  biade  to  ralanao 

As  yon  will  eee,  Philip,  my  Journal  la  my  eonteralon.  May 
your  eyes  be  the  first  to  see  IL  I  shall  leave  It  open  upon  the 
table  at  the  head  ot  my  sola.  Read,  and,  U  you  can,  lorglva  me. 
It  la  better  to  die  than  live — often  you  have  heard  me  say  that.  I 
shall  bar«  strength,  I  know,  to  atrllte  the  blow. 

"Ood  blm  mamma .'" 

How  that  drowsy  little  voloe  rings  in  my  ears  I  I  die,  Philip, 
and  It  Is  for  you  to  decide  whether  or  no  the  world  ahsll  be  told 
of  tbat  whioh  drove  me  to  this  deed.  Would  Ood  that  I  had  been 
kinder  to  yon— that  I  bad  tried  a  little,  a  very  little,  to  make  yoa 
happy]  The  olook  strikes  tbe  halt-hour.  I  am  not  afraid.  'What 
la  death  but  a  momenfa  pang  ?  Take  book  your  freedom,  Philip, 
and  forget  tbe  woman  who  has  made  yon  ao  miserable.  I  have 
been  but  a  feeble  oreature  in  life,  but  I  will  be  atroog  to  die.  Bay, 
at  least,  that  there  was  a  vein  of  heroiam  In  my  nature,  sinee  I 
preferred  death  to  dlagrace,  and  the  freedom  of  death  to  the 
bondage  In  wirloh  Fortesooe  would  bind  me.    Farewell." 

That  was  tbe  laat  word  tnoed  iqxni  a  stained  and  blot- 
ted page.  Tean  gnshed  trom  Meg's  eyes,  her  heart 
swelled  almoat  to  bmating.  Her  mother  had  died  «  eal- 
cide  on  the  eve  of  an  appointed  elopement  with  Forteeone 
— had  died  to  save  heiselt  from  that  bold,  bad  man. 
Without  donbt  he  had  diiven  her  mad  with  miaeij,  and 
he  was  aa  bnly  her  mnidem  as  though  he  had  planted 
the  dagger  in  her  heart 

Meg  andentood  at  onee  that  this  joanial  had  been 
seised  bj  Forteeone  in  the  oonfosion  attendant  npon  the 
diaoorerr  of  Uie  dead  bod7,  and  seonrely  hidden  by  him 
from  mortal  knowledge.     Enowiug,  beyond  donbt,  that 


Agnea  Harmon  had  died  by  her  own  hand,  he  had  delib- 
erately oonoealed  the  faol^  and  snfTered  her  bnsband  to  be 
triad  and  condemned  for  the  supposed  mnrder.  To  sat- 
isfy his  thirst  for  vengeance,  his  insane  hatred  of  his  more 
fortanate  brother,  this  man  had  consigned  I%ilip  Harmon, 
innocent  as  he  was,  to  the  gallows — yea,  and  deceived  and 
robbed  him  even  in  its  ghastly  shadow. 

It  was  too  terrible  for  belief  1  Bat  one  thing  Meg  com- 
prehended perfecUj — her  father  was  aarad,  this  book 
would  open  his  prison  doora  and  free  him  from  a  liviug 
tomb.  Joy  I  joy  I  Rhe  kissed  the  blotted  page  wildly. 
To-morrow  she  wonld  place  it  in  his  hands— her  wronged, 
long-enffering  father  I  Oh,  that  she  oonld  fly  this  vary 
momcsit  to  his  dreary  cell  I 

Hnsh— hark  I  Gloaa  at  hand  a  sudden  sonnd  recalled 
Meg'a  thoughts  -to  beraell  She  heard  the  creaking  of  a 
sash,  a  footstep,  and  with  a  great  start  aha  awoke  to  the 
consoionBneM  that  the  hoar  was  late,  and  that  she  was 
alone  by  a  dyfng  firft  in  the  silent  and  sombre  drawing- 
room.  She  sprang  np  from  her  chair  and  looked  toward 
the  window.  Was  it  a  sea-gust  that  rattled  the  heavy 
frame,  or  the  obtrusive  arm  of  a  flr-tree  ?    Neither. 

The  sash  was  noiselessly  lifted,  the  eortaia  swayed,  a 
hnman  hand  thmst  it  violently  aside.  The  next  inatant 
tbe  tall,  dark  fignro  of  a  man  leaped  trom  the  terrace  into 
the  room,  and  confronted  Meg  with  a  death-white  {ace. 
He  ahnt  Uie  window,  then  took  a  step  toward  hae, 

"I  have  found  yon  1"  said  Oerald  Forteacn& 

CHAPTER  XSIV. 


EO'S  blood  grew  cold.     He  advanced 

into  the  centre  of  the  room.     His 

face  looked  sharp  and  wolfish,  his 

dark  eyes  burned  with  an  evil  light. 

She  saw  that  he  knew  all— tfa&t  the 

lorer  was  transformed  into  tbe  angry 

enemy.    He  had  followed  her  to  Oall 

Beach.     It  was  no  apparition  which 

had  alarmed   her    by  the  colonel's 

grave,  bnt  gennine  flesh  and  blood. 

For  a  moment  she  was  benumbed 

with  fear,  then  she  rallied,  and,  swift 

as  lightning,  flnng  the  jonrual  back 

into  the  leaUier  bag. 

"  I  have  found  you  I"  he  repeated. 

"  Foimd  me  I"  echoed  Meg,  with  a  sort  of  brare  soom. 

"I  am  not  hiding  from  yon,  Oerald  Forteacae !    I  left 

yonr  house  only  to  pay  my  last  respects  to  a  dead  friend. 

I  am  no  coward,  to  mn  trom  my  foes.    Danton  Mooltrie, 

I  aee,  has  told  yon  eyerything." 

Ho  seemed  a  little  staggered  by  her  boldness.  She 
stood  np,  tall  and  straight,  on  the  hearth,  pale,  but  selt- 
poeseesod,  her  grand,  dark  eyes  flashing,  her  whole  bear- 
ing reaolnte  and  fearleaa.  It  was  as  well  to  have  it  out 
with  him  here  at  Beach  Hall  as  in  the  house  on  Beacon 
Bill  He  bad  dosed  the  window  behind  him,  and  the  , 
curtain  had  awnng  Into  place.  They  were  shnt  in  to- 
gether. One  door  alone  oommunioated  with  the  hall  and 
the  remainder  ot  the  house,  and  before  Meg  eould  com- 
prehend his  intention  he  had  walked  to  this  only  means  of 
egrees  from  the  apartment,  torned  the  key  swiftly,  with- 
draw it  from  tbe  look  and  thrust  it  into  his  pocket. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  advanoiDg  toward  her,  tall,  dark, 
threatening,  "  Danton  Moultrie  has  told  me  everything  I" 
Meg's  hot  temper  rose  qnickly, 

"I  command  yon  to  replace  that  key  I"  she  cried,  like 
an  ontramd  qneen. 
He  Euuled  in  derision. 


'*NOT   aVILTT!"* 
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**I  regret  lluH  I  cannot  obey  yotu  It  is  time  for  yon 
'and  I  to  undentand  each  other,  Bfargaret,  and  an  inter- 
raptioii  wonld  be  awkward  jost  now.*' 

In  hifl  aloaohed  hat  and  long  cloak,  with  his  pallid  faoe 
and  disordered  air,  the  elegant,  aristocratic  Judge  Fortea- 
oae  presented  an  appearance  altogether  new  and  strange. 
Tn  spite  of  her  composed  demeanor,  Meg's  heart  beat  lond 
and  fast.  These  two  had  parted  as  lovers,  thej  met  as 
deadly  foes.  Ko  attempt  was  made  by  either  to  aflEect 
ignorance  of  this  fact  The  time  for  dissembling  was 
past.  Both  ignored  all  former  relations,  and  openly  ac- 
cepted the  present  dark  and  hostile  situation. 

"  Yoa  enter  here  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner,"  cried 
Meg  ;  "like  a  stage  yUlain,  in  fact" 

He  had  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  leather  bag  and  the 
old  letters.  Almost  unconsciously  Meg  snatched  up  the 
former — her  fingers  dosed  in  a  oonvulsiye  way  upon  the 
handle. 

"  Am  I  not  quite  as  welcome  by  .the  window  as  by  the 
door  T*  sneered  Gerald  Fortescue,  "  We  must  dispense 
widi  ceremony  to-night  Let  me  hear  it  from  your  own 
lil>8--ci7V  you  Philip  Hartnon^M  daughter  f" 

"Yes,"  replied  Meg,  quite  undaunted ;  "and  you-*oh, 
I  well  Imow  who  and  what  y<m  are^his  brother  and  his 
destroyer  1" 
She  saw  him  start 

"  Qirl,  who  told  you  there  was  a  tie  of  blood  between 
us  ?"  he  demanded,  fiercely. 
"Myfetherl" 

"  Then  yon  have  seen  him  ?" 

"Yes,  in  his  prison  ;  and  he  bade  me  say,  QenJd  For- 
tescne,  that  a  day  of  reckoning  is  surely  eoming  for  him 
and  for  you." 
His  face  grew  paler  yet  He  took  a  step  nearw  to  her. 
"  How  dared  you  come  into  my  house  ?"  he  said,  wildly ; 
**  how  dared  you  deceive  me  ?  Gbreat  heaven  t  You  Har- 
mon's child  1— and  three  days  ago  you  were  my  betrothed 
wife,  and  I  was  your  lover,  loving  you  to  madness  !" 

"I  entered  your  house,"  replied  Meg,  calmly,  "utterly 
ignorant  of  your  connection  with  my  poor  father.    I  de- 
ceived you  in  nothing— I  simply  remained  silent  concern- 
ing my  own  history.     I  knew  nothing  of  the  infamous 
part  you  had  played  in  Philip  Harmon's  ruin,  until  the 
morning  when  you  left  me  to  pursue  Lilian.   Then  I  heard 
the  whole  story  from  Oolonel  Dysart" 
He  answered  not  a  word,  only  stared  at  her  darkly. 
"  Agnes  Harmon's  spirit  must  have  guided  me  to  your 
door,"  continued  Meg.    "Qerald  Fortescue,  men  call  you 
a  jost  judge,  a  person  of  probity  and  honor,  they  admire 
and  praise  you  ;  but  /know  you  to  be  a  thief,  a  tndtor, 
the  would-be  murderer  of  my  father,  the  actual  destroyer 
of  my  poor,  foolish  mother ;  and  it  was  reserved  for  me  to 
make  this  discovery,  and  proclaim  it  to  the  world  that 
holds  yoa  in  such  high  esteem — ^it  was  reserved  for  me  to 
free  my  long-suffering  father  from  the  prison  towiiich 
your  yengeance  consigned  him  nearly  twenty  years  ago." 
A  bold  speech  t    It  defined  her  position  and  his  own 
mpst  aooarately— showed  him  that  he  had  nothing  to  ex- 
pect from  this  girl,  the  daughter  of  fair  Agnes  Harmon. 
A  frightful  smile  curled  his  lip. 

"Toa  speak  with  assurance !  Tell  me  what  you  know 
-^W  what  you  know.  I  barely  nuased  a  meeting  with 
yoa  on  my  arrival  in  Boston,  so  I  have  foDowed  you  here. 
Qod  knows  we  must  come  to  some  sort  of  terms  I  The 
sooner  we  undentand  each  other,  Margaret,  the  better  for 
na  both." 

"I  know  all  that  Golonel  Dysart  could  tell  me,"  cried 
Meg,  clinching  her  slight  hands— "all  that  my  father 
conld  tell  me,  and  moie — ^mnch  more  I    You  drove  my 


wretched  mother  to  suicide,  and  allowed  the  world  to  think 
that  she  was  murdered.  You  abandoned  Philip  Harmon 
to  the  gallows,  you  stole  his  entire  fortune,  you  left  me  to 
charily  in  my  babyhood— yon.  his  brother,  did  this  1 
What  do  I  know  ?  lliat  you  are  an  infamous  scoundrel, 
a  man  who  would  stop  at  nothing  to  serve  his  own  ends. 
I  know  that  my  father  has  suffered  nineteen  years  for  a 
crime  that  was  never  committed,  and  that  all  this  while 
you  have  held  in  your  possession  undeniable  proofs  of  his 
innocence^  and  have  kept  them  hidden  from  the  light  of 
day — ^that  you  have  rejoiced  in  the  agonies  he  was  endur- 
ing, and  in  the  thought  that  he  must  live  and  die  in  the 
four  walls  of  a  prison." 

He  quailed  visibly  before  these  accusations.  Something 
like  weak  fear  fiitted  over  his  f aceu  He  raised  his  hand  to 
his  throat,  as  if  choking. 

*'  That  will  do  I"  he  said  ;  *'you  know  enough,  I  see — 
certainly  more  than  is  good  for  you  I  You  have  heard  my 
enemies  speak — ^now  hear  me,  Philip  Harmon  and  I  were 
sons  of  the  same  father.  In  the  will  which  made  my 
brother  a  millionaire,  not  a  penny  was  left  to  me,  and  that 
from  no  fault  of  mine,  but  out  of  pure  contempt  for  one 
who  had  come  into  the  world  under  ban.  It  was  then 
that  I  swore  to  have  my  own,  sooner  or  later,  by  fair  means 
or  fouL  I  was  not  a  man  to  be  robbed  with  impunity — 
not  one  to  readily  love  my  enemies,  according  to  the  Scrip- 
ture law.  Agnes  Ferrol  gave  her  heart  to  me  months 
before  she  ever  saw  Harmon's  face.  She  was  sold  into  his 
arms.  I,  his  basebom  brother,  was  driven  half  mad  with 
my  loss,  and  the  heart  of  the  unwilling  bride  was  broken  ; 
but  what  did  these  trifles  matter?  The  wealth  of  our 
father  had  fallen  solely  to  him — he  could  purchase  a  wife, 
if  he  liked  ;  /might  have  won  her  in  his  place,  or  even  if 
my  rightful  portion  had  been  assigned  to  me.  Here  again 
I  vowed  to  take,  not  his,  but  my  own.  She  had  loved  me 
as  Agnes  Ferrol,  she  still  loved  me  as  Agnes  Harmon.  My 
intense  hatred  for  Philip  was  but  the  natural  result  of  the 
injustice  I  had  suffered.  When  the  time  came  for  me  to 
retaliatCb  I  did  so  with  unsparing  hand.  No  mercy  had 
been  shown  to  me ;  I,  in  turn,  showed  none.  The  fortune 
which  I  took  from  Harmon  was  my  own.  He  had  enjoyed 
it  exclusively  for  years  ;  it  was  my  right,  when  the  oppor- 
tunity came,  to  do  likewise*" 

*'You  reason  well,"  sneered  Meg;  "but  I  ful  to  see 
why  you  are  not  a  murderer,  thief  and  traitor — why  my 
father  does  not  owe  nineteen  years  of  imprisonment  en- 
tirely to  you.  I  fail  to  see  any  excuse  for  the  atrocity  of 
leaving  him  to  die  on  the  gaUows,  when  you  held  in  your 
hand  certttin  writings  of  my  mother's,  declaring  her  in- 
tended suicide,  and  the  reasons  that  drove  her  to  it" 

His  dark,  sallow  face  grew  livid. 

*'  Blargaret,  by  some  means  unknown  to  me  you  have 
secured  that  journal  What  fiend  directed  you  to  its 
hiding-place  ?" 

"No  fiend,"  answered  Meg ;  "but  the  good  angel  who 
is  helping  a  daughter  to  rescue  her  deeply  injured  father 
from  a  cruel  and  undeserved  fata" 

"  You  have  taken  my  property  by  stealth,  Margaret — 
you  need  not  be  told  that  I  am  here  to  recover  ii" 

His  tone  was  moderate,  but  a  tigerish  gleam  in  his  ejea 
warned  Meg  of  danger.  She  threw  back  her  fearless 
young  head,  her  lip  curled  disdainfully. 

"  The  letters  which  my  mother  wrote  you  are  doubtless 
yours— her  journal  is  mine,  and  that  you  cannot  bava" 

He  drew  stealthily,  almost  imperceptibly,  toward  her. 

"  Listen  to  reason,  Margaret  1  I  do  not  wish  to  harm 
you,  but  I  am  a  desperate  man.  I  have  climbed,  with 
much  pains,  to  a  high  pinnacle,  and  I  will  not  be  cast  down 
without  a  struggle.    For  me  exposure  means  hopeless 
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rain,  and  to  that  I  cannot  tamely  sabmit.     If  yon  will 
look  at  me  attentively  yon  will  see  that  I  am  not  to 
be  trifled  with.     This  oataetrophe  has  come  upon  me  like 
a  thunderbolt  from  a  clear  sky.     I  had  not  dreamed  of 
danger,  especially  from  such  a  soarce.     Bat  some  super- 
human power  has  worked  for  you.     It  was  madness  for 
me  to  keep  her  letters,  her  journal — ^I  see  it  now — bat  I 
could  not  bear  to  destroy  the  assurances  of  her  love  for  me, 
written  by  her  own  hand.     Can  yoa  understand  such 
weakness  as  that  in  a  character  like  mine  ?    Now  hear  me. 
As  Philip  Harmon's  child  I  hate  yon,  as  the  daughter  df 
Agnes  Ferrol  I  love  you.     Yon  must  enter  into  some  com- 
promise with  me — that  is  inevitable.     Restore  that  journal 
or  destroy  it  here  before  my  eyes,  and  I  swear  to  obtain 
your  father's  pardon  and  release  him  within  six  months, 
and  retam  to  him  half  of  the  fortune  which  we  have  both 
possessed  successively." 
Meg'ief  face  glowed  with  indignant  scorn. 
**Tou  would  obtain  my  father's  pardon  for  a  crime 
which  he  never  committed  ?*'  she  cried,  in  a  voice  that 
rang  like  a  silver  bugle  throngh  that  close-shat  room. 
"  You  would  open  his  prison-door  and  send  him  out  into 
the  world  with  the  stigma  of  wife-murder  still  fixed  upon 
him,  like  leprosy  ?    You  would  give  him  back  a  portion  of 
the  vshole  of  which  you  robbed  him  ?    What  generosity  I 
What  noble  reparation  !    And  you  think  /  will  help  you 
to  cover  up  your  sin,  and  preserve,  in  the  eyes  of  men, 
the  integrity  which  you  never  possessed?    No,  Qerald 
Fortescuel    The  truth,  the  whole  trath,  shall   be  pub- 
lished to  the   world  1    My   father's  innocence  shall  be 
Cfvery  where  proclaimed.     Men  shall  know  how  wrongfally 
he  has  suffered,  and  the  guilt,  the  shame,  the  disgrace 
shall  be  cost  upon  him  to  whom  they  rightfully  belong — 
yourself  I" 
He  grew  white  to  his  very  lips. 

•*You  are  a  bold  girl,"  he  said,  hoarsely.  "Think 
«/oll  of  what  you  are  saying.  For  your  mother's 
sake  destroy  that  journal  I  Could  you  bear  the  talk 
that  would  ensue,  should  its  contents  be  made  public  ? 
Consider  the  judgments  that  would  be  passed  upon  Agnes 
Harmon — the  condemnation  that  the  world  woald  heap 
upon  her  memory. " 

'^  She  was  weak,  but  not  wicked — she  herself  says  it," 
replied  Meg,  calmly. 

**  She  had  consented  to  leave  husband,  home  and  child, 
and  fly  with  me,"  he  answered,  with  a  wicked  smile. 

"Whatever  blame  may  be  poured  upon  my  dead 
mother,"  said  Meg,  with  dignity,  "  the  sufferings  of  my 
living  father  shall  now  cease  I  If  Agnes  Harmon  could 
speak  from  the  grave  to  which  you  drove  her,  I  feel  as- 
sured that  she  would  tell  me  to  clear  her  husband's  fame 
at  any  cost  to  her  memory.  That  I  mean  to  do,  and  no 
earthly  power,  no  consideration  for  the  dead  or  the  living, 
shall  tnm  me  from  it  I" 

The  look  that  flashed  into  his  face  was  not  good  to  see. 
He  was,  in  truth,  a  desperate  man,  ready  to  employ  the 
most  desperate  measures  to  effect  his  escape  from  the  peril 
that  threatened  hinL 

•*  Accept  my  terms,  Margaret,  or  it  will  be  the  worse 
for  yon  1"  he  cried.  "  You  had  better  not  provoke  me  too 
for." 

It  was  a  very  unpleasant  situation.  The  door  was 
locked,  and  the  key  in  Gerald  Fortescue's  pocket  The 
servants  slept  in  a  distant  part  of  the  house,  out  of  reach 
of  Meg's  voice.  It  was  midnight,  and  she  stood  alone 
with  this  unscrupulous,  reckless  man. 

"  I  shall  protect  that  which  is  mine  with  my  life,"  she 
said,  cnlmly, 

"You  are  in  my  power,"  he  answered,  with  a  menacing 


gesture.  "  Xpu  are  a  weak  girl,  and  I  am  a  strong  man. 
Your  life  ?  I  would  not  hesitate  an  instant  to  take  it«  if 
necessary." 

"That  assertion,^ my  dear  uncle,  is  quite  in  keeping 
with  your  character." 

"Give  me  Agnes  Harmon's  journal  I" 
Grasping  the  bag  desperately,  she  retreated  as  he  ad- 
vanced. 
"Give  it  to  me  I"  he  repeated. 
"  Never — never  I" 

She  ran  toward  the  window ;  he  overtook  her  swiftly. 
His  heavy  hand    clutched    her  dress,  his   hot    breath 
brushed  her  cheek,  his  murderous  face  bent  down  to  her 
own. 
"Give  it  to  me,  or  I  will  kill  you  1" 
Oh,  was  no  one  near  to  help  her  now  ?j'A  terrified  shriek 
burst  from  her  lips. 
"  Hush  I" 

He  grasped  her  by  the  throat  with  one  cruel  hand,  while 
with  the  other  ho  tore  the  bag,  the  precious  bag,  from  her 
hold  I  At  the  same  instant  the  sash  rattled — was  thrown 
hastily  up.  A  human  head  appeared  in  the  opening  of 
the  curtain. 

"  Meg  1 — whero  are  you,  Meg  ?"  shouted  a  voice.  With 
one  bound  a  man  sprang  into  the  drawing-room.  That 
scream  had  found  him  on  the  terrace  without  Half- 
strangled  in  Fortescue's  grasp,  Meg  saw,  as  through  a 
glass  darkly,  the  brown  face  and  broad  shoulders  of  Robin 
Leith.  The  next  that  she  knew,  he  had  torn  her  swiftly 
from  her  assailant. 

"Bobin  I"  she  cried,  in  a  tone  that  went  to  his  heart  of 
hearts ;  "save  me,  Bobin  I" 
He  seized  Fortescue  in  a  powerful  grip. 
"What  are  you  doing  here?"  he  thundered.     "How 
dare  you  lay  hands  on  Miss  Harmon  ?" 

They  eyed  each  other  darkly  for  a  moment,  then,  with- 
out a  word,  Fortescue  flung  off  the  younger  man's  hand, 
rnshed  like  lightning  to  the  window,  leaped  out  upon  the 
terrace  and  disappeared,  like  a  spirit  of  evil,  among  the 
fir-trees.    Leith  turned  to  Meg. 

"  Are  you  hurt  ?"  he  cried,  breathlessly.  "  What  has  he 
been  saying  to  you  ?    The  scoundrel  1    He  must  have 
learned  in  some  way  that  you  were  here  alone." 
She  uttered  a  frantic  cry. 

"Bobin,  Bobin  !  he  has  taken  from  me  the  little  bag 
you  saved  at  the  station.  In  it  are  the  proofs  of  Philip 
Harmon's  innocence.  Heaven  have  mercy  I  my  father  is 
lost  I" 

It  did  not  occur  to  her,  in  her  great  distress,  that  there 
was  anything  strange  in  Leith's  sudden  appearance  thero 
in  the  drawing-room  of  Beach  Hall,  at  twelve  o'dook  at 
night  He  had  assisted  her  in  so  many  emergencies,  it 
seemed  but  natural  and  proper  that  he  should  be  at  hand 
now. 

" Lost  ?"  he  echoed.  "God  forbid  I  Call  the  servants ; 
I  will  return  directly." 

That  was  all  he  stopped  to  say.  The  next  moment  she 
was  alone.  Through  the  open  window  he  had  gone  like  a 
shot,  on  the  track  of  Fortescue  and  his  booty. 

As  he  gained  the  garden,  the  moon  broke  out  of  a  fring- 
ing cloud,  and  shone  brightly  down  through  the  fir-trees. 
He  felt  the  need  of  haste  quite  as  keenly  as  Meg  herself. 
Down  the  graveled  way  he  dashed  to  the  high  gates.  At 
that  hour,  no  living  thing  was  stirring  anywhere,  but  the 
evergreen  boughs  whispered  in  the  wind,  and  the  restless 
pulses  of  the  sea  beat  loudly  in  the  midnight  stillness. 

Leith  paused  to  look  around.  The  gate  was  wide  opezu 
Plainly  some  one  had  just  passed  through,  for  ten  minutes 
before,  on  his  way  up  the  drive,  he  had  closed  it  with  his 
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liand.  Had  Fortescne  taken  the  highroad,  or  the 
patll  to  the  beach  ?  Leith  possessed  the  keen  vision  of  a 
liawk.  Far  away  on  the  shiagie  he  fancied  he  saw  a  black 
■peek  moTing  in  the  uncertain  light  Scarcely  had  he 
diaoerned  it,  however,  when  the  perverse  moon* plunged 
a^fain  into  a  bank  of  windy  clouds,  and  darkness  suddenly 
wailod  land  and  bay. 

Swift  as  a  fox  he  crossed  the  road,  and  over  a  stretch  of 
low,  marshy  ground,  marked  here  and  there  by  salt  pools 
ftnd  patches  of  dead  brown  leaves,  he  gained  Gull  Beach. 
In  this  wintry  midnight  the  spot  looked  lonesome  and 
dreary  enough.     The  troubled  bay  tossed  and  wailed  with 
dismal  monotony.     No  sound  save  the  wearisome  com- 
plaint of  wind  and  wave  was  anywhere  audible.     Over- 
bead,   through  gray  clouds,  the  moon  waded  with  fitful 
gleams.     Where  was  the  figure  which  Leith  had  seen  at  a 
distance  ?    To  his  great  relief,  he  descried  It  only  a  few 
rods  in  advance  of  himself,  walking  along  the  sands  at  an 
ordinary  pace,  and  evidently  unconscious  of  pursuit.   The 
long  cloak  and  slouched  hat  were  easily  recognized.     It 
was  Qerald  Fortescue,  and  his  face  was  set  toward  Black- 
baven. 

Noiselessly  the  young  lawyer  followed  in  his  footsteps, 
*  past  the  tumble-down  boathouses,  past  the  rotting  htdk, 
lialf  buried  in  the  sand,  where  once  he  had  asked  Meg  to 
wed,  and  round  an  abrupt  curve  that  made  a  deep  depres- 
sion in  the  bare,  uneven  shore.  There,  unluckily,  he 
stumbled  against  a  loose  stone.  The  noise  reached  the 
alert  ear  of  the  man  in  advance.  He  turned,  discovered 
his  pursuer,  and,  taking  promptly  to  his  heels,  vanished  at 
once  from  view. 

Leith  hurried  round  the  curve.  An  old  boat  lay  near, 
bottom-up  on  the  sand.  He  lifted  it;,  but  found  nothing 
beneath.  No  other  hiding-place  was  in  sight — softly  ! — ^a 
few  rods  away,  in  the  dim  light,  stood  a  rude,  weather- 
beaten  structure,  with  a  rough  door  and  one  window,  over 
which  a  board  was  nailed — Dawson's  shanty. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  it  was  always  empty.    Leith 
went  up  to  the  threshold  and  tried  the  door — ^it  was  fast. 
He  listened,  and  distinctly  heard  within  labored  breathing, 
like  that  of  some  hunted  animaL 
"  Open !"  he  cried,  sternly. 

No  answer,  save  the  noise  of  the  buffeted  waves  on  the 
beach. 

**  Judge  Fortescue,  you  are  in  there  1"  called  Leith, 
loadly.  **  Open,  I  say  1    I  have  business  with  you." 

No  reply.  Leith  waited  a  few  moments,  then  put  his 
stalwart  shoulder  to'the  door,  and  burst  it  from  its  rusty 
hinge.  It  fell  with  a  orash,  and  the  moonlight  streamed 
into  the  interior  of  the  shanty,  and  showed  Leith  the  tall, 
black  figure  of  the  judge,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
old  floor,  his  extended  hand  clutching  some  polished, 
gleaming  thing. 
"Enter  here,"  he  cried,  " and  you  are  a  dead  man  1" 
Leith  was- unarmed,  but  to  this  fact  he  gave  no  thought. 
Promptly  he  stepped  across  the  fallen  door. 

"I  demand  of  you  that  which  you  have  taken  from 
Margaret  Harmon  1"  he  shouted. 

*'  Stand  back  I"  answered  Fortescue ;  "  you  are  meddling 
in  a  dangerous  business.*' 

Against  a  background  of  smoky  wall  and  low  rafter,  his 
livid  iaoe  and  fiery  eyes  were  plainly  visible.     He  towered 
in  the  oentre  of  the  rude  hut,  the  embodiment  of  hate, 
rage,  violence. 
*'  Giro  up  that  bag,  you  scoundrel  T'  cried  Leith. 
"Gome  and  take  it  I" 

He  sprang  forward.  There  was  a  flash,  a'^repori  He 
felt  a  slight  shock,  but  straightway  grasped  Fortescue  in 
hi}  strong  arms.     The  latter  closed  with  him.     Crack — 


crack  I  Where  the  shots  hit,  he  knew  not,  but  he  felt 
warm  blood — his  own  or  his  antagonist's— on  his  face,  on 
his  hands.  The  two  men  struggled  fiercely  for  a  moment, 
then,  bj  a  supreme  effort,  Leith  wrenched  the  emptied 
revolver  from  Fortescue's  hold,  and  dealt  him  a  stanning 
blow.  He  dropped  like  lead.  Leith  groped  and  found 
the  leather  bag,  for  which  he  had  since  morning  twice 
periled  his  life,  and  stepping  over  the  prostrate  man,  he 
walked  out  of  the  shanty,  and  away  up  the  beach,  and 
across  the  marshland  to  the  halL 

When  he  reached  the  house,  he  found  that  Meg  had 
succeeded  in  arousing  the  three  servants.  The  drawing- 
room  door  had  been  forced  open — she  stood  on  its 
threshold,  white  with  suspense  and  terror.  He  went  up 
to  her  and  held  out  the  bag.    It  was  dabbled  with  blood. 

''Oh,  thank  God  1"  she  cried,  in  a  transport  of  gratitude. 
"  You  pursued  him — ^y on  overtook  him  ?"  m 

''Tes,"  he  answered,  faintly.  She  drew  forth  the  luck<* 
less  journal,  safe,  untouched,  and  pressed  it  to  lips  and 
heart 

''Bobin,  Bobin,  how  came  you  here  to-night?  What 
sent  you  to  me  at  the  very  moment  when  I  needed  you 
most  ?" 

He  leaned  heavily  against  the  door. 

"  I  had  a  presentiment  that  something  was  wrong  at  the 
hall,"  he  answered.  "I  could  not  sleep,  so  I  arose  and 
walked  the  four  miles  hither  from  Blackhaven,  to  see  with 
my  own  eyes  if  all  was  well  with  you. " 

Surprise  held  her  dumb  for  an  instant,  then  a  great  light 
and  splendor  dawned  in  her  eyes. 

*'  You  have  saved  my  life !"  she  cried,  fervently.  "For- 
tescue would  have  killed  me  but  for  you.  More  yet,  you 
have  saved  my  father.  See !  here  are  my  mother's  letters 
— take  them,  take  this  book,  best,  truest  of  friends  1 — ^I 
intrast  my  father's  cause  to  yoiL  Free  him — show  the 
world  how  unjustly  he  has  suffered.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask 
this  of  you  ?  Are  you  tired  of  serving  an  ungrateful  crea- 
ture like  me  ?" 

"Tired?  No,  no,"  he  breathed,  rather  than  spoke; 
"  I  accept  with  joy  any  service  that  you  may  lay  upon 


me. 


» 


She  glanced  breathlessly  around. 

'*  Where  is  that  man  ?    Will  he  come  here  again  ?" 

"I  left  him  at  Dawson's  shanty  on  the  beach.  He  will 
trouble  you  no  more  to-night." 

Before  the  words  were  fairly  out,  he  staggered.  She 
touched  his  hand — ^it  was  red  and  wet.  For  the  first  time 
she  saw  something  strange  in  his  appearance. 

"You  are  wounded!"  she  cried,  in  alarm;  "you  are 
bleeding  t  I  understand— he  did  not  yield  up  the  bag 
without  a  struggle." 

He  groped  for  the  nearest  chair,  and  fell  heavily  into  it. 
He  was  past  speaking.  She  rushed  to  the  door  and  called 
the  man-servant 

"Mr.  Leith  is  hurt--dying,  perhaps  I"  she  cried,  wildly. 
"  Oh,  come  and  help  him  1" 

The  person  addressed  hurried  across  the  hall,  and  fol- 
lowed Meg  as  she  flew  to  Leith.  The  young  fellow  had 
fallen  back  in  his  chair,  insensible. 

When  Gerald  Fortescue  picked  up  his  scattered  senses 
there  on  the  cold,  dirty  floor  of  Dawson's  shanty,  the 
echo  of  Leith's  retreating  footsteps  along  the  sands  of  Gull 
Beach  had  already  died  away.  He  lifted  himself  up.  The 
moonlight  was  pouring  in  through  the  shattered  door. 
He  looked  around  for  the  bag;  it  was  not  there.  He 
thrust  out  his  shaking  hands  and  searched  about  the  ob- 
scure corners  of  the  hut.  In  vain  I  his  worst  fears  were 
realized.     It  was  gone,  and  he  was  a  lost  mm! 
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'Dvsej  from  the  blow  he  hod  xeoeived,  he  siaggerad  to 
the  broken  door,  kicking  aside  the  revolver  whose  barrels 
he  bad  emptied  at  random  in  the  struggle  with  Leith. 
Another  weapon,  loaded  and  ready  f  ot  nse,  was  in  his 
pocket  He  felt  and  found  it  secure,  then  stepped  out 
upon  the  beach. 

The  tumultuous  sea  was  complaining  wearilj  under  the 
half-vailed  moon.  He  heard  the  cry  of  some  strange 
ocean-bird,  the  sough  of  the  wind,  as  it  fled  along  the 
lonesome  midnight  shore,  but  no  human  thing  was  any- 
where in  view. 

"  Lost— ruined  I" 

That  was  what  the  waves  said  to  him  as  they  beat  against 
the  sands.  By  the  morrow  the  whole  world  would  know 
his  story.  Betribution,  swift  and  pitiless,  was  on  his 
track.  He  had  plotted  and  executed,  schemed  and  tri- 
umphed in  vain.  The  child  of  that  woman  whom  he  had 
loved  with  all  the  might  of  -his  passionate,  unscrupulous 
nature  had  brought  him,  at  last,  to  destruction — strange 
&tality  t  By  treachery,  guile  and  crime  this  man  had 
climbed  to  the  topmost  round  of  the  sodal  ladder*  to 
power  and  wealth  and  high  honor.  But  his  day  was  dona 
He  must  now  descend  from  his  lofty  position.  A  girl's 
weak  hand  had  lifted  the  vail  from  his  evil  past.  She 
was  mercileas — she  would  show  him  as  he  was  to  the 
whole  world.  A  shudder  shook  his  tall  figure.  He 
knew  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  regain  possession 
of  the  journal — ^Leith  was  at  the  hall,  the  servants  by  this 
time  were  aroused  and  on  guard.  No  I  Fate  and  Mar- 
garet Harmon  had  been  too  much  for  him.  The  game 
was  lost 

As  he  stood  alone  on  that  moonlit  shingle  and  thought 
of  Meg,  the  dark,  agitated  soul  of  the  man  burned  with  a 
fi^erce,  ungovernable  rage,  mingled  with  something  like 
tenderness  stilL  He  now  saw  that  it  was  the  dead  Agnes 
Ferrol  whom  he  had,  from  the  first  loved  anew  in  her 
child.  An  inscrutable  Providence  had  made  that  child 
thd  mother's  avenger,  the  father's  deliverer.  He  had 
loved  her  to  madness — ^had  held  her  in  his  arms  and  called 
her  his  betrothed  wife,  and  she  had  destroyed  him  ! 

He  turned  from  the  sea  that  vexed  him  with  its  sad,  de- 
nunciatory voice,  and  plunged  into  the  bare  marshes — 
wastes  of  brown  grass  and  salt  pools,  all  lying  dead  and 
dark  imder  the  moon.  There  he  wandered  unconsciously 
back  and  forth  all  the  remainder  of  that  night,  pursued  by 
the  ghostly  shapes  of  his  past,  by  shadowy  faces  of  the 
living  and  the  dead.  NemeslB,  the  dark  daughter  of  Nox, 
had  found  him  out  I  Through  sluggish  pools  he  went, 
through  long,  dead,  rustling  reeds,  over  wastes  of  sand  and 
pebble,  like  a  lost  soul  on  the  shore  of  Hades,  vainly  seek- 
ing a  resting-plaoe. 

Hour  after  hour  dragged  by.  Presently  he  awoke  to 
the  consciousness  that  he  was  approaching  the  Blaokhaven 
road.  The  moon  was  down,  the  stars  were  fading.  In 
the  purple  east  a  rosy  glow  appeared,  the  heaving  bay 
reddened,  a  light  broke  on  the  desolation  of  the  shore. 
Day  had  come  at  last — that  day  which  would  bring  to 
him  exposure  and  despair.  How  could  he  meet  it  ?  How 
face  the  scorn  and  condemnation  of  men  who  for  years 
had  honored  and  admired  him  ?  Tiiis  stem  and  pitiless 
judge,  this  terror  to  all  evil-doers,  was  now  himself  to  ap- 
pear at  the  bar  for  trial  and  sentence. 

He  struck  into  the  Blaokhaven  road,  and  starting  for- 
ward at  a  good  pace,  reached  the  town  just  as  the  first 
sunbeam  smote  upon  its  death-in-life  dreariness. 

Oerald  Fortescne  entered  the  one  hotel  which  the  place 
boasted,  and  ordered  breakfast  There  he  arranged  his 
dress  and  resumed  the  calm,  high-bred  air  peculiar  to 
him — to  the  last  moment  he  would  wear  a  bold  front    He 


ate  little,  bnt  dnnk  a  ijiam  of  fanudy  neat^  then  seHlad 
his  score^  crossed  the  street  to  the  station,  and  stepped 
aboard  the  early  train  for  Boston. 

His  thoughts  now  turned  to  LUian— 4he  beloved  daugh- 
ter to  wholn  he  had  always  been  the  best  and  kindest  of 
fathers.  In  a  fashionable  New  York  hotel  he  had  found 
her,  the  happy  wife  of  Moultrie— had  forgiven  and  blessed 
her,  shaken  hands  amicably  with  the  bridegroom,  written 
him  a  che<d[  for  a  handsome  sum,  and  left  the  pair  in 
bliss,  to  return  and  confront  Philip  Harmon's  daughter. 

Of  the  judge's  past  life,  of  the  disaster  which  threatened 
his  future,  Lilian  and  her  husband  as  yet  knew  nothing. 
Verily,  Moultrie  would  be  amaaed  at  the  mine  he  had  un- 
wittingly sprung,  while  only  striving  to  spoil  a  brilliant 
match  for  the  girl  who  had  scorned  and  rejected  him. 

*'Poor  Lilian  V*  mused  Gerald  Fortescue ;  **poor,  frail, 
foolish  child  I  She  has  been  nurtured  like  a  hothouse 
flower.  How  will  she  bear  misfortune^  disgrace,  ruin  ?  I 
pray  God  that  Monlfcrie  may  be  kind  to  her.  There  must 
be  some  good  in  the  fellow.    I  trust  her  to  him." 

The  train  rumbled  into  the  dty  depot  Gerald  Fortes- 
cue  alighted  from  the  oar,  and  went  straight  to  the  office 
of  a  legal  friend  in  a  neighboring  square.  He  was  per- 
fectly composed  in  manner,  but  his  bloodshot  eyes  and 
haggard,  worn-out  look  told  of  the  sleepless,  miserable 
night  which  he  had  passed  in  the  marshes  of  Gull  Beach. 

"I  wish  to  write  my  will,"  he  said  to  his  friend,  with  a 
strange  smile ;  "men  often  take  odd  freaks  in  regard  to 
such  matters,  you  know." 

In  a  private  oifloe  he  sat  quietly  down,  and  drew  up  the 
important  document,  giving  back  to  Philip  Hannon  every 
dollar  of  that  fortune  which  he  had  wrested  from  him  by 
cruel  fraud  long  years  before,  and  praying  the  wronged 
man  to  pardon  all  the  past  This  paper  was  duly  signed 
l^  himself  and  competent  witnesses.  Fortescue  then  left 
the  place,  and  turned  his  steps  toward  the  house  on  Bea- 
con HilL 

lU  tidings  travel  fast,  saith  the  proverb ;  but  the  hour 
was  still  early,  and  Gerald  Fortescue  found  himself  in  ad- 
vance of  the  pursuiag  evil.  His  servants'  faces  assured 
him  that  they  were,  as  yet^  ignorant  of  his  crimes  and  his 
misfortunes.  He  made  some  inquiries  concerning  Mrs. 
Maitland,  and  learned  that  she  was  taking  breakfast  in 
bed.  Would  he  see  her  ?  No ;  her  tongue  was  a  terror 
to  him  at  all  times ;  he  surely  could  not  consent  to  run 
the  gantlet  of  its  curious  queries  to-day.  He  passed 
quietly  up  the  stair,  looked  into  the  red  boudoir,  stooped 
down  to  caress  Lilian's  lapdog  in  his  satin  basket,  let  his 
eyes  wander  to  her  closed  piano,  her  books  and  nicknacks, 
then  went  on  to  his  own  chamber,  and  locked  its  door 
betwixt  himself  and  the  world 

The  cloudless  sun  was  shining  gayly  down  into  the 
stately  street,  and  over  the  brown  Common,  and  the  roofs 
and  spires  of  the  busy  city.  The  hum  of  life  sounded 
loudly  in  the  great  human  hiv&  Betwixt  the  rich  dra- 
peries of  his  window  he  could  see  the  distant  crowds  rush« 
ing  up  and  down,  back  and  forth,  hither  and  thither ;  and 
only  a  few  days  ago  h^  had  been  one  of  that  hoping,  strug^ 
gling,  living,  loving  throng !  To-day,  what  was  he  ?  Be- 
fore high  noon  his  name  would  be  covered  with  disgrace. 
Men  would  call  him  a  monster,  and  heap  upon  him  scorn, 
reproach,  contempt  without  stint 

And  Philip  Harmon  ?  Fortescue  needed  not  to  be  told 
that  the  unhappy  prisoner  would  be  released,  and  extolled 
as  a  hero  and  martyr— that  he  would  yet  be  blessed  in 
Meg's  love— that  the  latter  would  do  her  utmost  to  recom- 
pense him  for  his  terrible  past,  and  that  neither  would 
ever  think  of  Gerald  Fortescue  without  a  shudder.  Yes, 
he  knew  how  it  would  be. 


A    PLEASANT   BESCUK 


•WOr   OTJILTT!" 


He  seated  himBsIf  at  his  table,  drew  oat  penml  knd 
paper,  wxA  mote  as  toUowB  to  Ueg  : 

"  Od  the  morning  ot  your  mother's  aalolde,  I  wsa  one  ol  the 
flrst  to  reeotk  this  bouse.  She  b\A  placed  her  Joamal  In  e  oon- 
■plonouB  piece  apon  her  toilat-table,  open  tor  all  sjisstosee;  but 
In  the  horror  and  trl^bt  oF  the  moment,  it  had  qette  eaoaped  no- 
Uoe  I  anonred  It  nnssea,  and  ouTled  It  away ;  and  when  I  toend 
how  olroumetanceH  oonspired  to  aid  me,  I  determined  to  elloir 
raj  liated  brother  to  Hoffer  tor  her  murder. 

"  Be  kind  to  LUlea—do  not  visit  my  elns  upon  her.  She  ba« 
always  loved  70U  elnoerel;.  If  yon  oen  hide  any  part  ot  my  his- 
tory from  her,  do  It,  I  bee  you  I  I  say  It  egiOD,  Margaret— be 
Und  to  poor  LIUaa  T 

He  left  the  letter  apon  the  table  with  the  will  which  he 
had  that  moniiiig  written  ;  then,  with  a  heav;  sigh,  he 
aroee  and  stood  before  the  piotnre  of  Agnes  Ferrol— the 
lovely  shadow  tA  a  onoe  peerless  sabatauoe.  Fair,  fatal 
taoe  1  For  love  of  it  he  had  Binned  and  snffered  bejond 
the  measure  of  ordinary  men.  He  stood  for  a  whUe  with 
ha^^ard  eyes  fixed  on  the  oanvas,  behind  which  the  proofs 
of  Harmon's  innoceDce  had  so  long  been  conoealed.  One 
word,  remoraefal,  despairing,  escaped  his  lips  : 

Then  he  thmst  hie  hand  into  hb  pocket  and  drew  ont 
the  loaded  reTolver  that  he  had  brought  from  Gall  Beech. 
There  is  one  laat  refage  to  which  all  may  flee,  Bisgiaoe 
nor  punishmeDt  can  overtake  the  dead.  Censure  and 
praise  are  alike  to  the  ear  that  has  ceased  to  hear,  looks  ot 
approval  and  of  aversion  the  same  to  the  eyee  that  have 
oeased  to  see.  Deliberately  Gerald  Fortescne  placed  the 
muzzle  of  the  wenpon  to  his  heart  Farewell,  beantiful 
piotnred  faoe  I  Farewell,  the  injured  and  the  innocent  1 
A  golden  sunbeam  stole  throngh  the  rich  curtain,  fiasbed 
upon  the  metal  of  the  revolver  and  aaross  his  haggard, 
shuddering  eyes.    He  closed  them  involuntarily,  and  fired. 

There  was  a  heavy,  headlong  fell,  then  all  was  still. 
Gerald  Fortesone  had  settled  his  sccounte  with  the  world, 
und  left  it  to  deal  as  it  would  with  bis  onoe  honored  name. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

FOOB  ULUH. 

||HB£E    months    bad    come    and 
,[   gone — a  brief   time,  indeed,  yet 
^  long  enough  to  effect  a  radical 
ibsnga  in  the  lives  of  more  than  one 
af  the  actors  in  this  little  drama. 
Winter  was  over,  the  early  days  of 
3ummer  had    srrived.      The  world 
began  to  pant  under  the  laya  of  a 
too  ardent  sim: ;  the  city  pavements 
burned  the  feet  ot  unhappy  pedes- 
trians;   the    heat   was    oppressive. 
£very  one  to  whom  snob  indnlgenoe  was  poBsibie  had 
fled  to  green  fields,  breezy  mountains  and    oool    sea- 
ahore.     The  fashionable  streets  were  well-nigh  emptied 
of  Inhabitants.     Only  the  workers  and  the  unfoitonate 
remained  behind. 

It  was  a  breathless  morning  in  a  shabby,  dingy,  oheei- 
lees  West  End  lodging-bouse— a  honee  ot  forlorn,  one 
might  say  dubious,  aspect,  standing  in  a  narrow,  stifling 
street,  with  a  placard  canspicnoualy  placed  in  a  front 
window,  calling  pablio  attention  to  tbe  feet  that  within 
were  rooms  to  let.  Up  two  flights  of  stairs,  covered  with 
dirty,  worn-out  oil-oloth,  in  the  holes  of  which  the  nn- 
'>-iiry  feet  ot  lodgers  were  oonstantly  tripping,  npoa  a 
I  ogged  hair-oloth  sofa,  in  a  dismal  back  oliamber,  a  woman 
Vaa  lying,  on  this  particular  morning,  half  suffoeated  with 
tbe  heat,  and  grieTously  opproaaed  with  tbe  general  dis- 
comfort ol  the  place. 


She  was  painfully  thin  and  wasted  in  appearanoa  Her 
mourning-dress  hung  loosely  upon  her  Ump  little  figure  ; 
her  eyee  were  hollow,  her  cheeks  sunken.  A  sharp  ooogh 
tormented  her  constantly.  Her  listless  hands  were  like 
bird's  claws.  She  was  stretched  npon  the  very  slippery 
and  uncomfortable  old  sob,  nerveless,  and,  as  was  plainly 
apparent,  hopeless,  her  hair  twisted  in  on  untidy  knot, 
her  sad  eyea  fixed  on  vaoaDoy— allogetheT  a  pictare  of 
quiet  misery.  And  this  was  Lilian,  the  bride  of  three 
short  months,  the  frail  hothouse  flower,  upon  which  Ger- 
ald Fortesoue  had  never  suffered  a  mde  wind  to  blow  I 

Tbe  chamber  which  she  occupied  was  oloee,  ill-venti- 
lated, and  fomiahed  after  the  usnal  style  of  a  third-rate 
lodging-house.  The  carpet  was  threadbare,  the  fnmitnre 
bore  the  soars  of  long  and  severe  usage,  the  wall-paper 
was  torn  and  soiled,  the  handle  was  gone  from  the  ewev, 
the  honsemaid's  broom  had  dealt  lightly  with  the  oot>- 
webe  and  dusty  camera,  the  window-panes  had  long  been 
strangers  to  ioap  and  water.  Outside  were  f<laring  pave- 
ments and  dingy  brick  walla,  over  which  the  snu  blazed 
pitilessly.  Ko  breeze  invaded  the  narrow  street  A  sad 
contrast  this  chamber  preeented  to  the  red  boudoir,  tbe 
silken  hangings  the  splendor  and  refinement  of  Beacon 
HilL  Alas  I  poor  Lilian  t  Lite  bad  gone  ill  indeed  with 
her  in  the  lost  three  months. 

A  step  on  the  stair.  Bhe  started,  and  a  taint  color 
flashed  into  her  thin  cheeks.  The  door  opened,  and  Dan- 
ton  Moultrie  entered.  As  usual,  he  was  well-dressed,  but 
he  looked  sulky,  sour  and  extremely  dinitgreeable.  He 
gave  a  disapproving  glanoe  at  the  frail  little  figure  on  the 
sofa — a  plain  and  ailing  woman  conld  never  be  an  attract- 
ive object  to  Uonltrie's  eyea.  He  liked  only  pleasant 
things. 

"  What  a  beastly  hot  momiug  r  he  said,  throwing  down 
his  hat  like  some  irritated  echoolboy  ;  "  one  con  scarcely 
breathe  in  this  wretcheil  den  I" 

Lilian  looked  up  timidly. 

"It  18  warm,"  she  answered — her  roice,  like  her  body, 
was  thin  and  weak. 

"How  do  yon  find  yourself  this  morning?"  he  asked, 
with  a  snllen,  aggrieved  air,  w  if  he  were  laboring  under  a 
sense  of  personal  wrong. 

"Better,  I  think,"  she  answered,  with  a  painfully  appa- 
rent effort  to  assume  a  more  lively  manner.  Hhe  bad 
learned  that  low  spirits  and  pale  cheeks  were  extremely 
distasteful  to  ber  fastidious  bridegroom. 

"Z  am  glad  to  hear  that,"  said  Mr.  Moultrie,  "(or  if 
there  is  one  thing  mors  trying  than  another  to  the  patiimee 
of  a  man,  it  is  aaiekly,  complaining  woman.  For  heaven's 
sake,  Lilian,  why  do  you  wear  your  bair  in  that  manner  ? — 
it  is  simply  hideous.  To  tell  tbe  truth,  I  have  not  seen 
you  decently  dressed  since  Celeste  went  sway." 

Her  hecdo  color  came  and  went,  her  thin  hands  worked 
nervously  together.  The  qniok  tears  mahed  to  her  eyes, 
but  she  restrained  them  bravely. 

"  You  forget  that  I  was  never  betore,  in  my  whole  life, 
dependent  upon  myself,  Danton.  It  seems  quite  odd  to 
live  without  a  maid,  but  I  dare  say  I  may  like  it  in  lime. 
I  will  try  to  do  my  hair  in  better  style.  It  tires  my  arms 
to  arrange  it  now,  but  I  shall  be  stronger  soon." 

He  flung  himself  into  a  chair,  and  dashed  off  his  hat 
with  increasing  ill-hnmor. 

"And  whose  fault  is  it,"  he  queried,  sulkily,  "that  we 
are  obliged  to  forego  tbe  luxury  ot  servants— that  we 
have  been  forced  to  take  up  our  abode  in  a  place  like  this  ? 
Whose  fault  is  it  that  we  have  nothing  before  us  but  pov- 
erty, obscurity — starvation,  for  all  that  I  know  ?  It  was 
not  enough  for  your  father  to  overwhelm  ns  with  the 
blackest  of  disgrace,  in  leas  than  a  week  after  our  marringe 
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^-Dot  enough  for  bim  to  take  his  own  life,  like  the  coward 
whioh  he  was,  and  leave  others  to  bear  the  consequences 
of  his  misdeeds  ;  not  enough  for  bim  to  have  beguiled  and 
deceived  a  man  of  birth  and  breeding  into  marriage  with 
his  daughter,  but  he  must  leave  that  daughter  a  beggar — 
ke  must  turn  over  his  money  to  Philip  Harmon~<!urBe  the 
IqoIc  1  For  that  spasm  of  conscience  I  will  never  forgive 
him  I  A  man  who  can  for  twenty  years  enjoy  his  brother's 
possessions  without  auy  inward  quilms,  had  better  let 
veparatioQ  alone  altogether." 

Gerald  Fortescue  had  desired  that  his  innocent  daugh- 
ter should  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  her  father's  sins,  Yain 
wish ! 

Neither  from  the  world  at  large  nor  from  the  child 
whom  he  deeply  loved,  could  any  portion  of  that  dark 
story  be  conbealed.  Justice  is  inexorable.  From  end  to 
end  the  city  had  rung  with  this  nine  days'  wonder ;  it 
had  filled  the  columns  of  newspapers  and  the  mouths  of 
man.     How,  then,  could  Lilian  fail  to  read  and  to  hear  ? 

The  poor  child  knew  all,  and  her  father's  suicide,  the 
«1ark  revelations,  the  change  of  fortune  which  followed  it, 
liad  left  her  stunned,  overwhelmed,  heart-broken.  At  her 
husband's  words  she  raised  herself  from  the  slippery  sofa. 

'*  Danton !  Danton  1"  she  cried,  in  a  trembling  voice, 
*'  do  not  sneer  at  my  poor  father  for  that  one  redeeming 
act,  that  one  proof  of  his  sincere  remorse  I  I  am  glad — 
glad  that,  of  his  own  will,  he  returned  to  Philip  Harmon 
the  money  he  had  taken  from  him.  That  deed,  at  least,  I 
can  always  think  of  with  satisfaction. " 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  contemptuously. 

"  Lilian,  you  are  growing  idiotia  What,  I  wish  to  ask, 
is  to  become  of  ns  ?  I  tell  you  it  was  simply  preposter- 
ous for  a  scoundrel  like  your  late  father  to  attempt  an  act 
of  justice  at  the  very  close  of  his  career,  and  by  that  freak 
make  his  only  child  utterly  destitute.  Does  it  give  you 
satisfaction  to  know  that  we  have  now  absolutely  nothing 
— that  you  have  been  obliged  to  sell  your  jewels  to  pay 
the  bills  of  the  greedy  doctors — that  we  are  reduced  to 
lodgings  like  these  ? — and  heaven  only  knows  how  long 
we  may  be  able  to  remain  even  here  I  The  manner  in 
which  your  father  deceived  the  public,  his  skill  in  con- 
founding his  enemies,  and  pusbins:  himself  along  in  the 
world,  was  really  worthy  of  admiration  ;  but  at  thd  last 
he  spoiled  everything — acted  like  an  idiot.  Why  the 
deuce  should  he  voluntarily  give  up  all  that  he  had 
gained,  and  thrust  you,  a  sickly,  helpless  creature,  apon 
me  for  future  support  ?  Bah  I  it  makes  my  blood  boil 
when  I  think  of  it  I" 

She  had  gprown  very  pale.  Her  hollow  eyes  dilated 
with  mingled  fear  and  consternation. 

''Danton,"  she  sobbed,  ^'we  have  been  married  three 
months.     Are  you  tired  of  me  already  ?" 

*'  Tes,"  he  answered,  with  cruel  candor,  **  I  am.  It  was 
a  bad  business  altogether — our  marriaga  The  devil's 
own  luck  has  attended  all  my  attempts  at  matrimony.  To 
be  frankf  Lilian,  I  feel  that  I  have  been  abominably  swin- 
dled." 

She  cowered  as  if  he  had  struck  her  a  blow.  Sore  dis- 
Irestl  appeared  on  her  pinched  little  face. 

"  Oh,  Danton,  did  you  marry  me  for  my  money  ?" 

He  was  scowling  at  the  threadbare  carpet  Though  in 
good  society  Mr.  Moultrie  passed  for  a  gentleman,  in  pri- 
vate life,  of  late,  his  language  and  oonduct  had  been  such 
•0  to  utterly  disqualify  him  for  that  time-honored  title. 

*'For  what  else  than  money  would  I,  or  any  other  man, 
have  married  you  ?**  he  answered. 

••When  you  urged  me  to  fly  with  you,  Danton,  you  said 
you  loTed  me — ^you  promised  to  love  me  all  the  rest  of  my 
life." 
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You  were  a  precious  fool  to  believe  it !"  said  Moultrie, 
with  an  unpleasant  laugh.  "  Confession  is  good  lor  the 
soul—you  may  as  well  know  the  truth  now  as  at  a  later 
day — I  never  cared  a  straw  for  you.  Do  you  think  your- 
self the  sort  of  woman  to  inspire  passion  ?    Ugh  I" 

*'  Then  it  was  true,"  she  gasped,  ''all  you  said  that  night 
in  the  conservatory,  to  Margaret  Grey  ?" 

••  True  as  truth  itself  !" 

She  fell  helplessly  back  on  the  sofa. 

"Margaret  tried  to  save  me,"  she  sobbed.  "I  see  it 
now.  She  was  my  true  friend  ;  but  I  would  not  be 
saved." 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  don't  talk  about  Meg  I"  he  cried, 
coloring  with  wrath.  "I  was  an  ass  that  I  did  not  marry, 
her  years  ago  ;  my  cursed  prudence  mined  me.  And  to 
think  that,  after  aU  my  caution,  I  should  have  been  en« 
trapped  by  the  daughter  of  the  real  criminal !  Jove  I  it 
looks  like  a  just  judgment.  If  I  had  remained  true  to  that 
handsome  vixen,  all  might  have  been  well." 

She  lay  quite  still  for  several  moments,  with  her  face 
buried  in  her  frail  hands.  Danton  Moultrie  felt  no  throb 
of  pity  for  this  girl — scarcely  more  than  a  child — ^who, 
innocent  herself,  had  been  stripped  of  fortune,  father, 
friends — all  in  a  day,  and  forced  to  bear  a  load  of  shame 
and  sorrow  that  might  have  broken  stronger  shoulders 
than  hers.  Disappointment,  chagrin,  the  ruin  of  all  his 
fine  plans,  made  him  brutal  He  had  married  a  sickly, 
ugly  girl  for  her  fortune  and  grand  connections,  only  to 
find  her  the  daughter  of  an  infamous  scoundrel,  penniless, 
helpless — an  unloved  burden  that  would  yet  weigh  him 
down,  he  wrathfully  felt,  to  the  very  dust.  And  Meg, 
grand,  beautiful  Meg,  whom  he  had  loved  and  deserted — 
to  her  had  fallen  the  money  and  all  the  good  lost  by  Lilian. 
No  wonder  he  saw  something  like  retribution  in  this  un- 
precedented turn  of  affairs. 

"Danton  I" — she  raised  her  white  face  at  last — "it  is 
true  that  I  am  ugly  and  sick  and  unattractive,  but  why 
did  you  ever  tell  me  you  loved  me  ?  Was  it  right  to  de- 
ceive me  like  that  ?  Could  any  good  come  of  it  ?  I  loved 
you,  and  so  believed  you.  And  now  I  am  your  wife,  you 
are  my  husband.  \^at  is  to  become  of  us  ?" 
.  *' Heaven  only  knows,"  he  answered,  sulkily.  "Our 
money  is  spent—we  have  been  living  for  three  months  at 
an  expensive  hotel,  paying  doctors'  bills  and  incurring  all 
sorts  of  ruinous  expenses  on  your  account  For  instance, 
yon  have  but  just  discharged  that  girl.  Celeste." 

"I  was  ill ;  it  was  necessary  that  some  one  should  take 
care  of  me — you  would  not" 

"  Nursing  is  not  my  forte.  Don't  cry,  Lilian — a  crying 
woman  gives  me  the  horrors,  especially  one  to  whom  tears 
are  unbecoming.  The  situation  is  just  this  :  we  have 
reached  the  bottom  of  our  purse,  we  are  in  abominable 
lodgings,  I  have  lost  the  situation  whioh  your  father  ob- 
tained for  me  some  months  ago,  and  can  find  no  other 
suited  to  my  peculiar  abilities ;  the  landlady  here  looks 
upon  us  with  doubtful  eyes ;  she  evidently  suspects  some- 
thing wrong — ^in  short,  it's  the  devil's  ovm  dilemma  I" 

"  What  are  we  to  do  ?"  she  said  again,  with  a  look  of 
absolute  despair  on  her  wasted  face. 

"  That's  a  question  more  easily  asked  than  answered," 
replied  Danton  Moultrie.  He  sprang  up  from  his 
chair,  and  walked  the  floor  for  some  moments  in  silence. 
After  all,  he  had  an  apology  for  a  conscience.  Lilian 
watched  him  with  a  vague  presentiment  of  eviL  "  I  have 
had  letters  from  New  Orleans,"  he  said,  at  last  keeping 
his  eyes  averted  from  her  breathless  face  and  limp  figure, 
*' calling  me  thither  to  settle  some  old  business  affairs* 
and  it  is  absolutely  imperative  that  I  should  go  at  onca 

She  clasped  her  hands  involuntarily. 
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*<Kew  OrlaMisr  she  •hndderad.  **Siirelj  y<m  will 
toke  me  with  yon,  DMitoii  ?" 

''Mj  daar  ebild,"  he  aneweredt  with  fosoed  lightneae, 
''that  18  quite  impoarihle  1  Where  is  the  money  for  Booh 
a  jonrnej  ?  Moreoyer,  in  yonr  atate  of  health  it  vonld 
be  Tery  improdent  At  thia  aeaaon  of  the  year  the  Soath 
is  aoaroely  the  pboe  for  yon." 

**  When  will  yon  retnm  ?— how  am  I  to  live  while  yon 
aie  away  ?" 

"Of  oonrae  I  shall  xetnm  at  the  earUest  possible  mo- 
ment Meanwhile^  I  have  an'  idea^a  good  one,  I  think. 
Address  a  few  words  to  Kaxgaret  Harmon,  and  I  feel  snre 
she  will  open  her  home  to  yon.  Her  father  was  siok  with 
fever,  or  something,  after  his  release  from  prison,  and  she 
has  been  attending  him  down  at  GhiU  Beach.  I  learned 
this  mnbh  from  the  newspapers.  I  am  oonfident  that 
the  Harmons  are  ignoiant  of  onr  whereabouts,  and  of  onr 
pecuniary  tronblea.  Appeal  to  them,  and  you  will  be 
helped." 

Weak  and  spiritlea  sas  Lilian  was,  a  flash  of  indignant 
red  appeared  in  her  sallow  cheeks. 

"Ask  help  of  Margaret^  and  of  that  man  whom  my 
father  so  deeply  injured  ?  Danton,  Danton !  how  can 
you  propose  such  a  thing  ?  If  I  were  starring  I  would 
not  dare  approach  that  pair  1  Think  of  all  they  have  suf- 
fered—think how  they  must  hate  the  child  of  Gerald  For- 
tesouel  Betwixt  Margaret  and  me  stand  my  father's 
sins,  too  terrible  to  be  forgiven.  Let  her  never  hear  my 
name  again— never  see  my  facCb" 

"  Stuff !  She  waa  fond  of  you  three  months  ago,  and 
Meg  is  stesdfsst  by  nature.  Ill  wager  my  head  that  she 
would  fly  to  you  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  if  she  knew 
your  present  predicament  However,  I  shall  not  argue 
the  point  I  suppose  you  have  no  other  friends  of  whom 
you  could  ask  aid  ?" 

"None,  My  father's  disgrace  has  alienatea  all  who 
called  themselves  by  that  nam&  You  know  yourself  that 
no  living  creature  has  approached  me  since  the  truth  was 
made  publia" 

"It's  the  way  of  the  world.  Well,  then,  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  leave  you  in  this  execrable  place  alone." 

She  shuddered* 

"  Alone !  that  is  a  terrible  word,  Danton.  Tell  me  the 
truth.    Do  you  mean  ever  to  come  back  to  me  ?" 

He  paused  in  his  uneasy  tramp  around  the  room. 

"  To  be  sure.  What  a  question  1  Don't  fall  into  the 
doldrums,  Ulian  ;  don't  bore  me  with  lamentations.  A 
man  must  attend  to  buainess." 

"  What  business  r* 

"You  would  not  understand  if  I  ahould  try  to  explain," 
he  answered*  with  an  impatient  wave  of  the  hand  ;  "it  is 
enough  that  I  must  go.  Be  reasonable.  Tears  annoy  me. 
Since  you  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Harmons, 
you  must  content  yourself  to  remain  here  in  solitude  till  I 
return." 

With  a  cry  she  sprang  up  from  the  old  sola,  and  cast 
herself  in  a  trembling  heap  at  hia  feet 

"Danton,  in  mercy  do  not  leave  me  here,  sick  and 
friendless  I  If  you  go,  something  tells  me  I  shall  never 
see  yonr  face  again.  Pity  me,  even  if  you  cannot  love 
me.    I  am  your  wife—do  not  desert  me  like  this !" 

He  thrust  her  rudely  from  him. 

"Don't  be  a  fool,  Lilian  I  This  is  not  a  matter  of 
choice,  but  of  neoessity.  You  agitate  yourself  without 
cause.  Onr  honeymoon  is  over.  We  must  now  begin  life 
in  earnest  I  think  there's  an  opening  for  me  at  New  Or- 
leans. Dollars  and  cents  must  push  sentiment  aside. 
Consider  the  situation,  and  act  like  a  woman,  not  like  a 
chUd." 


She  was  little  more  than  a  child,  and  a  weak,  heait- 
broken  one  at  that,  and  she  dung  about  his  knees,  so^ 
bing  and  oiying  violently. 

"  Danton,  Danton  I  it  was  cruel  of  you  to  swear  tiiat 
you  loved  me,  when  you  cared  for  nothing  but  mj  faibas 
money — it  was  cruel  to  deceiYe  me,  to  stoop  to  falsehood 
to  win  my  hand ;  but  it  is  still  more  cruel  for  joa  to  for- 
sake me  in  this  mannei;  If  papa  had  lived — only  Sved, 
even  in  poverty  and  deep  disgrsce^  I  should  have  had  cm» 
on  whom  I  could  rely,  but  now— now  I  am  nttorlj  fadoa 
and  desolate !" 

Like  the  majority  of  his  sex,  he  hated  8oene&  He 
raised  her  up,  forced  her  back  to  the  sofa,  and  tried  to 
say  something  soothing  and  consoling.  He  had  decided 
in  his  own  mind  what  he  would  do,  but  he  preferred  da- 
plidty  to  violence,  a  little  harmless  dissembling  to  the 
outcry  which  would  certainly  follow  should  he  fxankij 
confess  his  plans. 

"Be  calm,  Lilian.  Some  other  time,  when  you  are 
mors  reasonable,  we  will  talk  further  of  this  matter.  I 
must  ask  the  phyaioian  to  give  you  something  tor  yoor 
nerves.  Yon  are  not  forsaken — ^how  absurdly  you  talk ! 
1  had  no  idea  that  your  nature  was  so  snapicious  aiki 
orotohely.  Though  I  do  not  pretend  to  love  yon,  I  dare 
say  we  diall  live  aa  happily  as  the  rest  of  the  world.  1 
have  made  a  bad  bargain,  and  so,  for  that  matter;  hare 
you  ;  but  thousands  of  others  do  the  sam^  and  yet  get  oa 
very  well  together.  Let  us  reconcEe  ourselTes  with  ihe 
irremediabla  There's  a  vast  deal  of  cheating  done,  eoc- 
scioudy  or  unconsciously,  in  the  matrimonial  line.  Gome, 
I  will  say  no  more  about  New  Orleans.  Dry  yoor  eyes, 
kiss  me,  and  be  comforted." 

He  bestowed  upon  her  a  hasty  caress. 

"  Then  you  wiQ  not  go  ?"  she  said,  gazing  at  him  witk 
strange  solemnity. 

"Not  at  present  I  will  write  to  my  Southern  friends 
and  excuse  myself,  for  a  few  weeks,  at  least  Meanwbile, 
something  may  turn  up— like  Micawber,  I  base  my  hopes 
on  that  Yon  will  grow  stronger,  and  I  may  aomehov 
obtain  the  funds  necessary  to  take  you  with  me.  Let  na 
not  despair." 

He  sat  down  to  a  table  and  began  to  write  a  letter,  witL 
a  vast  show  of  ease  and  unconcern.  Was  Lilian  deceived  \ 
Not  at  alL  Suflforing  had  sharpened  her  eyes.  In  the 
last  three  months  she  had  obteined  frequent  glimpaea  of 
the  real  nature  of  this  man.  He  was  heartless,  cold- 
blooded, unspeakably  selfish.  He  cared  not  a  fig  for  her ; 
he  looked  upon  himself  as  injured  and  cheated,  and  npon 
the  gi^l  he  had  married  as  an  intolerable  burden,  to  be 
shaken  off  at  the  first  opportunity.  She  lay  and  watohed 
him  as  he  wrote,  or  pretended  to  write,  the  message  which 
was  to  appease  the  impatience  of  his  Southern  friends. 
How  hot  and  stifling  was  the  shabby  room  !  The  mono- 
tonous rumble  of  wheek  on  the  pavement  outside,  the 
"one  ctenmition  grind  "of  a  wheezy  hand-organ  nnder 
the  window,  filled  up  the  dreary  silence.  Everything  was 
disagreeable  and  exasperating.  And  this  was  the  end  of 
that  wealth  and  splendor  to  which  Lilian  Fortescne  had 
been  born — worse  yet,  the  end  of  that  loye-dream  on 
which  she  had  staked  her  hope  of  esrthiy  happiness. 

At  last  Danton  Moultrie  arose  from  the  table,  with  his 
letter  in  hand.  Strange  to  say,  it  was  addressed  to  Mar- 
garet  Grey  Harmon,  Gull  Beach. 

"I  am  going  out  to  mail  this,"  he  said,  oareleesly. 
**  Heavens !  the  room  is  like  a  furnace  I  It  will  be  impo6> 
sible  for  jou  to  exist  here  long.  Take  courage,  I  will  be 
back  directly." 

She  made  no  effort  to  deUin  him,  but  her  weary,  miser- 
able eyes  followed  him  to  the  door.    He  turned  about  on 
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the  threshold,  met  that  pitifal  gase,  and  looked  nnoom- 
fortabla 

''Qood-bj  I"  she  said,  almost  solemnly. 

^'That's  a  yery  unpleasant  ivord,  my  dear,"  he  an- 
swered. *'I  prefer  the  Frenchman's  more  hopeful  au 
revoir,** 

And  with  that  he  closed  the  door  of  the  stifling  little 
chamber  and  went  off  down  the  stair. 

She  listened  till  the  last  echo  of  his  footsteps  had  died 
away,  then  fell  back  wearily  on  the  slippery  sofa.  There 
she  lay  all  the  remainder  of  that  broiling  day,  staring  into 
vacancy.  An  apathy  of  utter  despair  had  seized  her. 
She  was  stonned  by  this  new  calamity.  She  felt  that  Monl- 
trie  wonld  not  return — she  would  see  his  face  no  more  ;  he 
had  deliberately  deserted  her. 

Her  flesh  burned  ]ike  Are.  She  knew  that  she  was  Tery 
ill,  but  the  knowledge  gave  her  no  uneasiness.  Whether 
she  lived  or  died  was  of  little  importance  now. 

The  room  grew  dark,  lights  began  to  shine  in  the  street 
outside.  A  cool  wind  blew  up  from  the  harbor  over  the 
parched  and  dusty  city.  Presently  the  landlady,  a  sour, 
ill-favored  woman,  opened  the  door,  and  looked  in  upon 
the  sick  and  wretched  girl. 

"You  here  alone ?"  she  said,  distrustfully.  "Where's 
your  husband,  ma'am  ?" 

Without  lifting  her  heavy  head,  Lilian  answered  : 

«  Gone  r 

"Gone  !"  echoed  the  woman.  "  Gk)odness  me  I  do  you 
mean  to  say  he  has  left  you  ?" 

"  Yes." 

She  advanced  to  the  sofa,  and  holding  up  her  kerosene 
lamp,  surveyed  her  lodger  with  wrath  and  amaze. 

"Well,  I  never  1  'Twas  pretty  sudden,  wasn't  it?  I 
suspected  something  wrong  betwixt  you  two  the  first  time 
joa  darkened  my  doora  Now,  who  shall  I  look  to  for 
my  rent,  I'd  like  to  know  ?  and  I  a  poor  widow— and  you 
sick  enough  to  be  in  a  hospital  this  very  minute.  I  gets 
my  living  by  the  lodgings,  ma'am,  and  you'll  have  to  pay 
or  quit    What  ever  made  your  husband  leave  you  ?" 

Aroused  from  her  stupor  by  this  new  tormentor,  Lilian 
lifted  herself  on  her  elbow. 

"That  is  no  matter  of  yours,"  she  answered,  with  a 
touch  of  anger.  "Let  me  remain  here  a  while— you  will 
be  paid  for  your  room.  I  have  clothing  in  my  trunks, 
and  valuables — take  them,  if  you  like,  but  leave  me  in 
peaca" 

''I've  heard  of  trunks  being  filled  with  stones  and 
bricks  and  such  like,  just  to  cheat  honest  people  out  of 
their  proper  dues,"  said  this  keen  landlady. 

Lilian  drew  some  keys  from  her  pocket  and  feebly  held 
them  out  to  her. 

"  Look  for  yourself,"  she  said. 

Without  the  slightest  hesitation,  the  woman  tmlooked 
the  trunks,  and  briskly  turned  over  their  content&  Yes ; 
rich  fabrics  were  there — velvets,  silks,  laces,  fine  embroi- 
deries. With  a  mollified  air  she  arose  from  her  investiga- 
tion. 

"  Would  you  like  to  have  me  send  for  a  doctor,  ma'am  ?'* 
she  asked. 

"No," replied  poor  Lilian— " doctors  are  for  people 
who  wish  to  liye — I  do  not" 

"Lor',  how  shocking  1     Husband   or  no  husband,/ 
should  want  to  wear  out  some  of  those  fine  gowns,  ma'am. 
Don't  you  fret     Like  enough  hell  oome  back  sopn. 
What  can  I  do  for  you  ?" 

"Leave  me,"  repeated  Lilian.  And  the  woman  gave 
her  a  glass  of  water,  and  went  away. 

AU  that  night  the  fever-stricken  girl  lay,  now  in  a 
Btapor,  now  tossing  upon  her  hard  bed,  half -delirious, 


calling  the  name  of  the  husband  who  had  so  basely  de* 
serted  her.  In  the  morning,  when  the  hard-featured  land- 
lady came  again  to  the  door,  she  reooiled,  aghast^  at  sight 
of  Lilian.  Even  the  contents  of  the  trunks  might  not  pay 
for  a  prolonged  illness  and  burial  expenses. 

"If  you've  any  friends^  ma'am,  they  ought  to  be  sent 
for,"  she  said,  deeisively. 

"  I  have  none,"  answered  Lilian. 

"  Shall  I  set  a  police  officer  on  the  track  of  your  hus- 
band r 

"  No  ;  oh,  no  1" 

"Don't  you  want  food,  or  medicine,  or  somethings 
ma'am  ?" 

"  Nothing,  nothing !" 

But  as  the  morning  advanoed  she  grew  worse.  The- 
landlady  looked  in  upon  her  again,  and,  alarmed  at  the 
change  in  her  appearance,  sent  a  messenger  for  the  near- 
est physician*  After  some  delay  the  disciple  of  Esoula- 
pius  mounted  the  narrow  stair,  oatohing  his  professional 
toes  more  than  once  in  the  holes  of  the  worn-out  oilcloth ;. 
examined  the  patient,  and  shook  his  head. 

"A  serious  case.  Some  troubla  here,"  lightly  tapping, 
her  chest ;  "  much  fever.  Needs  rest  and  quiet  above  all 
things." 

He  wrote  a  prescription,  and  departed. 

A  little  money  still  remained  in  Lilian's  purse.  The 
landlady  went  to  the  nearest  drug-stose,  procured  the 
medicine,  and  returned  somewhat  sulky  and  troubled. 

"  You'll  have  to  leave  in  the  morning,  ma'am,  trunks  or 
no  trunks,"  she  said.  "  I  couldn't  take  the  responsibility 
of  keeping  you  here  sick  on  my  hands.  Besides,  it  might 
be  something  infectious,  and  that  would  scare  the  othmr 
lodgers.    So  to-morrow  you  must  quit" 

A  cry  of  despair  burst  from  the  girl's  pale  lipsi 

"  Whither  shall  I  go  ?" 

"  That's  your  a£EiEdr,  ma'am.  Evaty  one  for  him  or  her- 
self in  this  world,  say  I." 

"  Oh,  what  a  hard  world  it  is  1"  moaned  Lilian.  **  I 
never,  never  dreamed  before  that  it  could  be  so  hard  and 
orueL" 

The  landlady  retired  without  further  words.  No  en- 
treaties could  touch  her  heart  She  had  kept  a  lodging- 
house  for  twenty  years,  and  her  sympathies  were  as  a. 
dried-up  fountain.  But  she  sent  a  slip-shod  maid  to  give 
Lilian  a  narootio  which  the  doctor  had  ordered,  and  di- 
rectly a  merciful  oblivion  overtook  the  sufforer — ^for  a. 
time,  at  least,  she  ceased  to  think  or  feeL 

The  sultry,  oppressive  day  wore  on,  the  afternoon  shad- 
ows grew  long  in  the  shabby  chamber,  but  Lilian  slept, 
and  forgot  her  misery  and  despair — ^forgot  that  she  was 
an  unloved  wife,  a  deserted,  friendless  creature,  who  was. 
to  be  driven  on  the  morrow  into  the  street,  or  to  some 
public  institution.  Vague  dreams  began  to  throng  her 
brain.  Now  she  was  back  in  the  red  boudoir  on  Beacon* 
TTil] ;  now  she  was  listening  to  Danton  Moultrie's  love-^ 
making ;  then  Margaret  Qrey,  in  her  splendid  beauty, 
had  stepped  before  ber^  and  was  waving  the  Southerner 
angrily  away. 

"  You  must  not  marry  him  I"  she  heard  her  rival  cry» 
"  He  is  false  and  worthlew— he  does  not  love  you  1" 

But  Moultrie's  voice  drowned  the  other — ^lured,  con* 
strained,  overpowered  her.  In  darkness  and  secrecy  she 
was  flying  with  the  idol  of  her  fond,  foolish,  all  too  cred- 
ulous heart— flying  from  father,  home,  peace,  happiness. 
Again  she  lived  over  her  brief  time  of  bUss,  the  terrible 
news  of  Gerald  Fortesoue's  tragic  death,  the  more  terrible^ 
discovery  of  her  husband's  indi£forence — ^his  deceit  and 
selfishness. 

"  Margaret  1    dear   Margaret  I"  she   moaned    in   her 
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dreams.  "I  would  not  believe  you — ^I  wotdd  not  believe 
my  own  eyes  and  ears.  Was  there  ever  such  infatuation 
as  mine  ?  and  now  See  how  I  am  punished  1  Oh  !  where 
are  yon  ?  Gome  to  me  t  Have  you  quite  forgotten 
LiHan  ?" 

A  oool  hand  suddenly  touoh^  her  burning  forehead. 
She  started,  opened  her  eyes.  A  face  was  bending  down 
to  her  own,  lovely,  tearful,  yet  smiling  ;  soft  lips  pressed 
her  hot  cheek. 

Two  persons  had  just  entered  the  chamber.  One,  a 
man,  stood  in  the  background,  waiting  ;  the  other,  a  fair 
woman,  folded  Lilian  in  two  imperative  arms. 

"I  am  here  r  cried  the  voice  of  Meg  herself.  "My 
poor,  poor  darling  I    I  have  found  you,  at  last  I" 

With  a  wild  scream,  Lilian  tried  to  rise  up. 

"  Margaret  1  Margaret  I" 

Yes,  it  was  that  very  person,  radiant,  beautiful,  but  with 
a  look  on  her  face  which  told  that  she  fully  realized  the 
solemnity  of  this  meeting,  overshadowed  as  it  was  with 
spectres  of  change,  sorrow,  shame,  death. 

"I  have  come  to  take  you  from  this  plaoe,  darling, "she 
said,  tenderly.  "  We  are  cousins,  yon  know,  and  it  is  my 
light  to  care  for  you  now  and  always." 

"  How  did  you  find  me  ?"  gasped  Lilian,  with  a  great 
joy  dawning  in  her  wasted  face. 

"  Yesterday  Danton  Moultrie  wrote  'me  a  letter,"  an- 
swered Meg,  as  she  held  the  worn  little  figure  dose  to 
her  heart,  *'  telling  me  that  ho  was  about  to  depart  for  the 
South,  and  that  you  were  here,  penniless,  sick,  alone  I  the 
weak,  contemptible  villain  t  At  noon  to-day  his  message 
reached  me — the  first  news  that  I  had  received  of  you 
since  Qerald  Fortescue's  death.  Forgive  me,  dear,  for 
not  seeking  you  sooner.  Papa  has  been  ill — very  ill,  and 
I  did  not  know — I  could  not  dream  that  you  were  in  this 
strait. " 

Lilian  tried  to  shrink  away. 

"You  forget  that  I  am  Gerald  Fortescue's  daughter. 
Market.     As  such,  I  could  not  expect  you  to  give  me 
a  thought" 

Meg  clasped  her  closer  yet. 

•*  Not  upon  you  shall  Gerald  Fortescue's  sins  be  visited 
— God  forbid  !  Poor  little  martyr  !  Did  Mrs.  Maitland 
forsake  yon,  too  ?." 

Lilian  shuddered. 

•*  Yes.  She  left  the  Beacon  Hill  house  on  the  very  day 
of  my  father's  suicide,  and  I  have  not  heard  one  word 
from  her  since  that  time." 

"  Shameful !  How  you  must  have  suffered  I"  sobbed  Meg. 
Then,  in  a  loving,  tremulous  voice,  she  called,  •*  Papa  !" 

The  figure  that  had  been  waiting  by  the  door  stepped 
forward  and  paused  beside  Lilian.  A  pale,  stooping  man, 
with  hair  as  white  as  snow,'  and  a  delicately  molded  face 
stamped  with  profound  melancholy.  Philip  Harmon, 
free  once  more,  but  with  his  life  wasted  and  ruined — with 
a  weight  of  sadness  and  loss  upon  him,  which  not  even 
his  dauprhter's  love  could  ever  lift. 

"Lilian,"  said  Meg,  gently,  "this  is  your  uncle  Philip. 
He  wishes  to  know  you.  Li  him  you  will  find  a  good 
friend,  a  tender  guardian." 

Lilian's  timid  heart  seemed  to  stand  still  in  the  presence 
of  this  man  who  had  suffered  such  injury  at  her  father's 
hands  ;  but  with  a  compassionate  look,  and  a  manner  so 
kind  and  prentle  that  she  was  reassured  in  spite  of  herself, 
he  bent  and  embraced  her. 

"Dear  child,"  he  said,  tenderly,  "from  this  moment 
you  shall  be  my  especial  care  I  Henceforth  I  have  two 
daughters  instead  of  one.  There's  a  carnage  at  the  door. 
We  mufft  bike  yon  away  with  us  at  once." 

"  Papa  and  I  will  nurse  you  back  to  health  and  strength 


again,"  said  Meg,  bravely.  "I  am  grateful  to  Dantoa 
Moultrie  for  writing  that  letter.  All  things  considered^ 
it  was  wonderfully  thoughtful  of  him.  Yon  deoeivecL 
abused  child  I  come  with  us,  and  forget  that  man,  eveo 
though  he  is  your  husband — ^forget  your  disappointmentu 
and  sorrows,  and  be  happy  again  with  x>apa  and  m&" 

Philip  Harmon  called  the  landlady,  paid  the  sick  girl's 
bill,  gathered  up  her  earthly  possessions,  and,  with  tba 
help  of  his  servant  Martin,  who  was  waiting  outside^  ha 
conveyed  Lilian  tenderly  to  the  carriage.  And,  supported 
in  Meg's  arms,  Danton  Moultrie's  deserted  bride  was  oa^ 
ried  back  to  the  house  on  Beacon  Hill,  and  the  best  phj- 
aicians  in  the  city  summoned  to  attend  her. 

"  Her  vitality  is  at  the  lowest  ebb,"  said  one  of  theee— ^ 
"  her  life  hangs  by  a  thread." 

Skillful  nurses  watched  her  by  night  and  day.  Meg 
was  constantly  at  her  side^so,  too,  was  Philip  HarmoHi 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  devotion  of  this  pair  to  C}erald 
Fortescue's  daughter.  They  had  forgiven  and  forgotten 
everything  ;  they  surrounded  her  with  the  tenderest  lova 
and  care.  Slowly  and  reluctantly  Lilian,  at  last,  began  to 
mend.  As  soon  as  she  could  with  safety  be  moved,  they 
carried  her  down  to  Gull  Beach.  There,  among  the  sands 
and  the  sea-gulls,  with  the  wholesome  breath  of  ooeaa 
blowing  upon  her,  and  surrounded  by  every  luxury  that 
wealth  could  buy,  she  passed  the  remaining  days  of  thai 
fateful  Summer. 

Gerald  Fortescue's  name  was  never  mentioned  in  her 
hearing,  neither  was  Danton  Moultrie' &  She  was  docile 
and  uncomplaining,  grateful  and  affectionate,  both  to  her 
new-found  uncle  and  to  Meg.  She  said  Uttle,  she  shed 
no  tears,  but  all  the  while  there  was  a  look  on  her  white^ 
pinched  face  that  grieved  Meg  unspeakably.  The  latter 
knew,  without  beiDg  told,  that  Lilian  was  breaking  her 
heart  for  the  man  who  had  deceived  and  deserted  her. 

"My  poor  child,"  she  said  to  her  one  day,  as  the  two 
sat  in  a  deep  wiadow  of  the  hall,  looking  out  on  the  wide 
blue  sea,  "  will  you  not  fry  to  be  happy  with  papa  and 
me  ?    We  love  you  tenderly — live  for  our  sakes." 

A  wan  smile  parted  Lilian's  pale  lips. 

"  I  d!o  try,  Margaret ;  but,  somehow,  it  is  quite  uselessL 
I  was  not  made  for  a  heroine — ^I  cannot  bear  misfortune 
creditably.  I  am  not  like  you.  I  was  never  strong,  yon 
know,  and  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  I  am 
sure  my  life  could  not  have  been  a  long  one." 

There,  in  the  seclusion  of  Beach  Hall,  they  had  shut 
themselves  away  from  the  world.  But  one  visitor  ever  in- 
truded on  their  privacy — Robin  Leith.  Occasionally  he 
came  to  dine,  or  to  spend  a  quiet  hour  on  the  terrace  or 
in  the  garden.  Philip  Harmon  never  failed  to  give  him  a 
hearty  welcome.  The  melancholy,  white-haired  man,  old 
beyond  his  years,  had  conceived  a  lively  attachment  for 
the  young  lawyer.  Lilian's  thin  face  always  brightened* 
too,  at  sight  of  him.  But  Meg — well,  Meg  was  the  same 
grand,  indifferent  creature  which  she  had  always  been 
when  Leith  was  by.  Her  manner  was  even  a  little  mora 
frigid  than  of  old.  She  treated  him  with  common  civility* 
but  nothing  more. 

Was  he  hurt  by  these  lofty  airs?  He  had  shed  his 
blood  for  her— did  he  resent  her  steadily  increasing  cold- 
ness ?  Not  at  alL  He  simply  devoted  himself  to  Philip 
Harmon  and  to  poor  Lilian,  and  left  Meg  to  her  own  sweet 
will  She  had  fixed  the  g^lf  between  them,  he  made  no 
effort  to  bridge  it. 

"I  like  Mr.  Leith,"  said  Lilian,  as  she  reclined  in  her 
invalid-chair,  under  the  fir-trees,  one  August  morning. 
"  It  does  me  good  just  to  look  at  him,  to  hear  him  talk* 
he  is  so  strong  and  manly,  so  resolute,  yet  gentle  ;  so  firm, 
yet  kind.    One  oouid  trust  him  in  life  and  in  death. 
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Unole  Philip  is  fond  of  him,  too  ;  bnfc  you— well,  yoa 
Bnub  him  fearfully,  Meg — I  wonder  he  does  not  take 
offense.  It  is  plain  that  you  do  not  like  to  have  him  come 
here,  dear." 

Meg  was  feeding  a  gaudy  peacock  in  the  graveled  walk. 
^^She  threw  her  last  kernel  of  grain  to  the  fowl,  then  turned 
to  Lilian  with  a  serene  smile. 

"I  should  be  a  monster  of  ingratitude  if  I  objected  to 
his  visits.  He  has  periled  his  life  in  my  service.  Not 
long  ago  he  sustained  very  serious  injuries  for  my  sake. 
Papa  and  I  are  his  debtors  to  an  enormous  extent.  Not 
for  worlds  would  I  fail  to  make  him  welcome  in  our  homa 
I  think  he  snubs  me  quite  as  much  as  I  do  him." 

''Meg,  dear,  I  fancied,  perhaps,  that  he  might  care  for 
you.  You  are  one  of  those  women  that  all  men  love  at 
flight" 

Meg  grew  frigid. 

"  What  put  that  absurd  idea  into  your  head  ?  Ton  are 
quite  wrong.  Once,  ages  ago,  he  fancied  himself  enam- 
ored of  me,  it  is  true,  but  that  was  in  his  callow  days. 
He  has  grown  old  and  wise  since  then.  No,  I  assure  you 
that  papa  is  the  attraction,  the  only  one,  which  brings  him 
to  Gull  Beach  now." 

The  hot  Summer  gave  way  to  frosty  Autumn.  In  spite 
of  the  care  and  luxury  which  surrounded  her,  in  spite 
of  the  best  of  medical  aid,  Lilian  grew  weaker  and 
weaker.  At  last  her  physicians  prescribed  a  sea  voyage, 
and  the  air  of  southern  France.  Meg  and  Philip  Harmon 
now  seemed  to  live  only  for  this  girl.  The  neoeasary 
preparations  were  quickly  made,  and  in  the  late  Septem- 
ber the  little  party  sailed  for  Europe,  in  search  of  health 
and  consolation  for  poor,  heart-broken  Lilian. 

Hobin  Leith  and  Miss  Prue  bade  them  farewell  in  the 
saloon  of  the  English  steamer.  It  was  a  dull,  melancholy 
day.  The  roofs  and  spires  of  Boston,  were  blotted  out  in 
rain  ;  foam-caps  dotted  the  harbor  ;  dreary -looking  people 
lounged  about  the  dismal  wharves  ;  the  bells  and  whistles 
of  passing  boats  sounded  liKe  demon  voices  through  the 
mist,  and  the  spirits  of  the  little  company  seemed  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  outer  world  ;  a  cloud  rested  upon  each 
and  alL 

<<  When  will  you  return  ?"  said  Bobin  Leith,  as  he  held 
Meg's  gloved  fingers  for  a  moment  at  parting. 

"Impossible  to  say,"  she  answered ; ''everything  de- 
pends upon  Lilian.  We  shall  spend  the  Winter  in  the 
Biviera,  or,  if  the  air  of  that  place  does  not  agree  with  her, 
on  the  Nile,  perhaps,  or  in  Tangiers,  or  some  other  out-of- 
the-way  corner  of  earth," 

His  brown,  reserved  face  was  a  little  paler  than  usual. 

••Do  not  forget  your  friends  at  home." 

••I  will  not — I  have  a  retentive  memory,"  she  answered, 
carelessly. 

"I  feel  sure  we  shall  never  set  eyes  on  you  again  I"  cried 
Miss  Prue.  ''If  yon  are  not  drowned  or  blown  up  at  sea, 
some  foreign  count  will  marry  you— one  of  those  artful 
creatures  that  lie  in  wait  for  rich  American  heiresses.  I 
haven't  a  hope  of  ever  beholding  you  again." 

Meg  smiled,  scornfully. 

'•Be  at  ease,  dear  Miss  Prue— I  shall  never  marry." 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense  !  A  girl  like  you  without  a  lover, 
is  like  a  fine  landscape  without  sunshine." 

"Papa  is  my  lover*  and  a  very  devoted  and  pliant  one 

I  find  him." 

M\s%  Prue  shrugged  her  angular  shoulders. 

"Wiut  awhile.  Your  day  has  not  yet  coma  As  for 
that  child  Lilian,  mark  my  words,  you  wiQ  never  bring 
her  back  alive.  Danton  Moultrie  has  killed  her.  Neither 
the  South  of  France  nor  any  other  place  will  prolong  her 
life  so  much  as  a  day*' 


•'  Qood-by,"  said  Bobin  Leith  ;  •'to  my  mind,  partings 
are  a  foretaste  of  death." 

"  Qood-by,"  answered  Meg,  with  a  feverish  brightness 
in  her  eyes  and  a  mocking  smile  on  her  lips ;  "in  the 
words  of  Kathleen  Mavoumeen's  young  man,  '  It  may  be 
for  years,  and  it  may  be  for  ever.'  Kiss  me.  Miss  Prue, 
and  keep  a  warm  place  in  your  heart  for  me  always." 

That  was  alL  Bobin  Leith  went  back  to  his  law-office, 
and  Meg  slipped  away  to  another  world  across  the  great 
ocean. 

They  carried  Lilian  to  a  lovely  villa  among  the  palms 
and  olives  and  orange-trees  of  Nice — a  charming  spol^ 
fanned  by  soft  winds  from  the  blue  Mediterranean.  The 
broad  river  Baillon  murmured  just  beyond  the  roses  and 
aloes  of  its  gorgeous  gardens.  Cloudless  skies  and  Sum- 
mer seas,  sunshine,  flowers  and  perfume  breathed  blessings 
upon  her.  Philip  Harmon  and  his  daughter  ministered  to 
her  constantly. 

•'Now,  Lilian,  darling,"  Meg  said,  with  forced  gayety, 
"you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  grow  strong  and  well  in 
this  earthly  paradise." 

Alas  I  that  wasted  little  body  was  like  a  frost-nipped 
flower,  which  no  late  sun,  however  genial,  can  revivCi 
Lilian  was  doomed.  UDder  the  palms  of  the  Promenade 
des  Anglais,  strangers  soon  came  to  speak  of  her  as  "  the 
little  American  girl,  just  gone  in  a  decline."  Every  fine 
morning,  when  her  pony-carriage  appeared  on  the  drive, 
hundreds  of  compassionate  glances  were  oast  on  the  pa- 
thetic face  which  daily  grew  thinner  and  whiter,  like  a 
waning  moon. 

In  vain  the  Harmons  spent  long  hours  with  her  in  the 
beautiful  Valine  des  Fleurs,  where  the  purple  anemones 
and  pink-and-blue  hepaticas  ^made  a  rare  carpet  for  her 
weak  feet,  and  where  the  air  seemed  full  of  balm  and 
healing.  In  vain  they  carried  her  through  Eden-like 
fields,  and  gardens  burning  with  carnations,  rank  with 
heliotrope  and  rose,  and  among  the  lovely  hills  that  lie 
at  the  base  of  the  white-capped  Maritime  Alps.  In  vain 
they  sailed  over  sunny  waters,  to  the  Islands  of  Sta  Mar. 
guerite  and  St.  Honorat,  and  all  the  enchantingNipots 
round  about,  seeking  health  and  distraction  for  the  feeble 
body  and  sad  heart  The  fiat  had  gone  forth,  the  sands 
of  that  young  life  were  almost  run. 

One  day,  when  riding  on  the  Corniche  road,  overlooking 
the  Mediterranean  from  a  height  of  nearly  two  thousand 
feet,  with  heath -covered  mountains  rising  in  the  back- 
ground till  they  ended  in  perpetual  snow,  and  the  olive- 
trees  and  acacias  swaying  in  the  sun,  Lilian  said  to  Meg : 

"I  would  like  to  breathe  my  last  in  this  lovely  land^I 
would  like  to  be  buried  here.  •  I  feel  the  daisies  growing 
over  ma '  Don't  take  my  body  away,  dear ;  find  it  a 
resting-place  under  some  gray  olive  in  these  beautiful  val- 
leys." 

A  week  later  the  end  cama 

"I  forgive  Danton  Moultrie,"  she  said.  "He  has 
broken  my  heart,  but  I  forgive  him.  And  you,  oh,  my 
dear  ones "  turning  her  failing  eyes  from  Meg's  tear- 
ful face  to  the  pale,  sorrowful  one  of  Philip  Harmon — "  I 
bless  you  both  I    You  have  made  my  last  days  happy  I" 

And  with  these  words  she  died. 

( 7b  he  corUlnued,) 


DYAKS*  TRAPS. 

The  Dyaks'  traps  are  very  successful,  but  dangerous  to 
all  travelera  A  young  tree  is  befit  by  main  force  into  a 
bow,  and  the  arrow  is  represented  by  a  stout  spear  placed 
horizontally  about  three  feet  irom  the  ground.    Whea 
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COLBERT. 

Amma  ths  ministers  sod  fftvorites  of  Louis  XCT.,  few 
oampj  ft  nobler  position  thin  ColberL  While  nuij  by 
ttieiT  friToUtf  and  sabsenieno;  to  the  moiwroh's  pride 
ware  Imrrjlng  France  to  rain,  Oolbert  l^>ored  iteedilj 
sad  ably  to  increase  the  wealth  and  proeperitf  of  tlie 
oonnfaf  b^  fostering  sgricnlinre,  msnafsotorea,  fisheries, 
sod  bj  lightening  the  taxes  that  crippled  indnstrj .  His 
Vf*  resohed  beyond  the  border?  of  tlie  kingdom,  and  he  did 
more  than  all  before  him  to  develop  the  reeooroes  of  Osn- 
sds  sttd  extend  disoorsiy.  It  was  no  idle  flattery  that  led 
soma  to  giTs  his  name  to  the  mighty  river  MisaiMippt. 

Bicbeliea  was  the  inflexible  master  of  Looia  XIIL ;  Ool- 
bert was  the  faithful  aerrant  ol  Lonis  XIV.  His  paraoti- 
ality  was  less  impressive  and  less  oppreauve  than  that  of 
Biobelien,  and  ^though  there  was  immense  severllf  in 
many  of  his  sot^  yet, 
whether  it  is  trne  or 
not  that  after  his 
desth  the  people,  tor 
whose  good  he  had 
nns  wervin  gly  striven, 
loaded  his  memory 
with  inanity  it  is 
certainly  trne  that 
he  has  not  been  held 
up  to  execration,  as 
Biehelien  has  been, 
by  snbaeqnent  writ- 
ers of  history.  Tet^ 
as  in  his  lifetime  he 
obtained  two  some- 
what repellent  niok- 
names  from  two  dis- 
tingaished  persons, 
one  o(  whom  called 
him  the  .Uaa  of 
Uarbls)  and  the 
other  simply  The 
North,  and  as  be  did 
nndonbledly  think  it 
his  dnty  to  do  many 
seemingly  cmel 
things,  it  may  be  w 
well  to  see  what  kind 
ot  time  it  was  that 
Colbert  oame  to  set 
right,  and  wh^i  kmd 
of  man  he  was,  compared  with  hii  contemporaries 

The  speotsonlsr  magnifioenoe  which,  in  Biohelien'a 
time,  tboea  in  high  placee  oombined  with  an  inoonceiv- 
able  groasness  of  thought,  speech  and  aetion ;  the  miaeiy, 
squalor  and  ignoranoe  whioh  prevailed  at  large ;  the  a&c- 
tation  of  chivalry,  going  hand-in-hand  with  an  atUtnde  of 
mind  whioh  was  not  shocked  at  tho  basest  schemes  of 
treachery  and  assassination — all  are  familiar  to  us. 

Bicbeliea's  great  schemes  were  constantly  thwarted 
by  intiigaes,  the  promoters  of  whioh  never  .hesitated 
to  undertake  plots  of  betrayal  and  secret '  murder  to 
which  tho  faintest  approach  wonld,  in  these  days,  excite 
nn  oatcry  tbrot^h  all  Europe.  Sooh  a  state  of  thing 
Bicheliea  had  to  eontend  with,  and  partly  becanse  he  was 
compelled  to  spend  mnch  of  his  time  in  guarding  himsdf 
against  treooherons  intrigoes  and  deadly  plots,  he  did  not 
leave  the  general  state  of  morals  end  mannerB  very  much 
better  than  he  foand  it.  Nor  did  Mazarin,  who,  what- 
ever else  be  did,  took  uncommonly  good  core  ot  himself, 
mend  matters  very  greatly.    It  was  left  for  Colbert  to  re- 
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dnoe  to  a  state  of  order  the  ohoos  which  he  found,  and  to 
eootribnte  more  than  any  one  else  to  tha  glory  of  Louis 
XlV.'steign. 

At  Uasarin's  death  many  things  were  changed,  bnt 
many  remained,  till  Oolbert  duinged  them,  unchanged, 
or,  perhaps  rather  exa^^eratsd  in  evih    Lonis  XT?.,  who, 
it  has  been  not  nnjastly  said,  mooeeded  to  Masarin,  waa 
mtne  magnifleently  friv<dona  than  his  father.     He  was 
free  from  the  ridicnle  whioh  attached  to  Louis  XUL,  who 
allowed  himself  to  be  browbeaten  by  his  miserable  favor- 
ites  whenever  he  was  not  under  the  spall  of  Biohelian's 
overpowering  will ;  bnt  in  some  ways — espeoially  in  his 
exhibition  to  his  intimates  of  an  extravagant  and  Tolgar 
ooriosity — h&was  almost  equally  ridiculous  in  the  ^es  of 
his  oontemporaries,  while  the  formal  oeremony  whioh  ha 
inlxoduoed  into  his  daily  lite  must  seem  to  ns  absurd 
rather  than  stately.     To  be  sor^  this  oeremony  was  not 
invented     by     him, 
and  there  is  a  tUaj 
that  when  he  was  a 
boy,bis  mother,  Ann  e 
of  Austria,  had  him 
whipped  freqnently, 
and  Uut  onoe,  feel- 
ing worried  with^the 
formal  respect  paid 
to  him  by  everybody, 
he  said  that  he  would 
gladly    give    np  -  all 
the  honor  and  gloiy 
of  the  pompous  cere- 
mony if   he  might 
also  give  up  his  flog- 
gings;     Even      his 
getting       np       was 
regulated  by  an  ei- 
aotitudo    whioh    we 
may  vainly  hope  to 
see  introdnced   into 
a    code    of    law.'    A 
solemn  rule  was  in- 
scribed in  the  Traits 
dee  Droits   to    this 
effect:   "When  the 
King  first  gets  up, 
the  grand  chamber- 
lain,   or     the     first 
gentleman     of     the 
chamber,  or^Thatever 
great  otSoer  next  in  dignity  may  be  present,  offers  hia 
Majesty  a  dressing-gown,  the  weight  of  whioh  is  supported 
by  the  first  groom  of  the  chambers.     When  his .  Majesty 
puts  on  his  shirt  the  first  groom  of  the  ohambera  helps 
him  with  thenght  sleeve— the  first  groom  of  the  wardrol>e 
with  the  lefi"    Other  offloers  ot  the  Court  were  intrusted 
vrith  the  more  pleasing  duty  of  alranging  the  dresses  for 
the  masks,  balls  and  comedies  which  were  given  at  tbe 
Court    There  wasa  specialafQcial  whose  duty  itWBS  to  look 
after  the  King's  cravat  Putting  on  his  cravat  was  the  busi- 
ness ot  the  maater  ot  the  wardrobe,  but  it  was  laid  dovn  that 
in  all  oases  if  after  the  cravat  ^vas  pnt  on  there  seemed 
to  be  anything  unsatisfaotOTy  abont  it,  the  cravaHer  might, 
in  the  absence  of  any  snperior  officer,  tonoh  it  and  arrange 
it  with  his  own  hands.    Privileges  of   this  sort  were 
jealously  sought  after.     It  was  a  specisl  right  of  the  first 
msster  of  the  hoosehold  to  present  himself  with   the 
Kings'  broth  in  the  morning  if  the  King  sent  for  broth. 
When  the  King  went  hunting  it  was  the  maater  o(  the 
hunt's  sole  privilege  to  put  into  hia  hands  a  atoffvrith 
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trbicli  to  gnard  himself  from  overhaiiging  branohefl. 
There  is  of  oonrse  nothing  onriona  in  the  fact  that  these 
things  were  done,  and  done  with  a  sense  of  honor  and 
gratifloation,  bj  people  about  the  King  ;  bat  what  is  on- 
lions  is  that  the  doing  of  them  should  have  been  made 
into  a  kind  of  religions  service — ^that  there  should  have 
been  jealousies  and  heartburnings  about  the  smallest  of 
these  privileges  -  and  that  the  assignment  to  one  person  of 
tiie  care  of  the  King's  right  shirt-sleeve  and  to  another  of 
liis  left  shirt-sleeve  should  have  been  made  with  as  much 
pomp  and  importance  as  the  appointment  to  the  highest 
State  offices. 

There  was  one  curious  touch  of  nature  associated  with 
an  this  tedious  ceremony.  "While  the  most  brilliant  and 
Hiost  powerful  men  in  the  kingdom  were  waltiug  at  the 
King's  door  before  his  rising,  there  was  one  person  who 
went  in  before  the  grand  chamberlain,  before  the  first 
groom  of  the  chambers,  before  the  whole  crowd  of  cardi- 
Bals,  marshals  and  ministers,  who  waited  respeotfuUj  for 
kis  Majesty's  signal  that  he  was  awake  and  ready  to  re- 
ceive them.  This  i>erson  was  the  King's  old«nurse,  whom 
te  always  embraced  affectionately  before  betaking  himself 
to  the  toilsome  formaUties  of  the  day. 

Meanwhile  all  this  attention  to  ceremonious  detail  did 
nothing  to  alleviate  the  appalling  grossness  of  manners 
and  conversation  which  had  existed  in  the  time  of  the 
former  King.  Things  which  happily  would  now  appear 
outrageous  were  said,  written,  and  done  by  people  of  the 
highest  birth  and  education.  The  fastidious  observance 
of  a  ceremonial  code  of  Court  fashions  had  no  relation  to 
what  is  now  regarded  as  the  most  rudimentary  principle 
of  good  manners — that  is,  the  pretense  if  not  the  reality 
of  a  wish  to  spare  othw  persons'  feelings.  For  instance, 
when  Mazarin  was  dying,  people  played  at  cards  in  his 
Toom  up  io  the  last  moment,  and  courtiers  who  a  few 
days  before  had  trembled  at  his  nod,  vied  with  each  other 
in  saying  the  bitterest  things  that  they  could  to  him. 
Mazarin  himself  supported  these  bratalitiea  with  admir- 
able coolness,  which  was  exemplified  when  some  one 
brought  him  the  news  that  a  comet  had  appeared.  "  The 
•omet  does  me  honor,"  said  the  oardinaL  Brienne,  on 
the  same  occasion,  went  to  see  Mazarin,  to  whom  he  was 
much  attached.  *' Brienne,"  said  the  cardinal,  in  tones 
which  seemed  to  seek  for  consolation  and  sympathy,  **  I 
am  dying."  **  So  I  see,  Monseigneur,"  replied  Brienne. 
Anne  of  Austria  got  a  similar  and  yet  more  brutal  reply 
to  similar  words  addressed  by  her  to  a  devoted  follower 
en  her  deathbed,  and  it  would  be  more  easy  than  pleas- 
ant to  give  many  examples  of  the  strange  want  of  what 
we  now  call  decency  which  accompanied  extravagant 
attention  to  pedantic  forms  of  decorum. 
'  In  the  splendor  of  his  establishment,  Louis  XIV.  was 
far  from  falling  below  that  of  his  father,  or  rather  that  of 
Bibhelieu,  for  in  Louis  XIEL's  reign  the  most  striking 
and  magnificent  entertainments  were  those  given  by  the 
great  cardinal.  Balls  and  comedies  were  given  in  rapid 
succession  at  Louis  XI V.  's  Court,  but  without  any  kind 
ef  reference  to  the  fitness  of  the  occasion.  When  Anne 
ef  Austria  was  desperately  ill,  only  ten  days  before  her 
death,  the  King  presided  with  great  gayety  at  the  nup- 
tials of  Mile.  d'Artigny.  The  betrothal  feast  took  place 
at  the  Palais  Boyal  while  the  Queen-mother  was  ex- 
piring at  the  Louvre,  and  thus,  as  Barri^re  says,  *'  On 
mdlait  les  apprSts,  la  pompe  et  la  joie  d'une  noce  aux  an- 
goisses  d'une  agonie.''  The  Queen-mother  sent  for  the 
King  and  pointed  out  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct,  not 
■o  much  on  her  account  as  on  his  own.  She  told  him  he 
should  reflect  that  the  people  might  be  irritated  against 
him  if  they  saw  him  amusing  himself  at  a  time  when  she 


was  hourly  threatened  with  death.  This  was  not  the  only 
chagrin  the  poor  Queen  had.  It  was  brought  to  her 
knowledge  that  while  she  lay  dying  tke  King  and  Lis 
brother  were  already  quarreling  in  the  next  room  over  the 
distribution  of  her  pearls  and  diamonds.  What  the 
Queen  thought  of  this  is  not  reoorded,  but  she  made  ex- 
cuses of  her  son's  heartless  behavior  in  the  other  matter 
by  saying  that  allowanoes  mnat  be  made  for  the  impulslTe- 
ness  of  youth.  The  King  himself  used  to  appear  in  the 
ballets  which  were  given  in  Court,  and  for  which  verses 
were  written  by  Benserade—verses  of  a  kind  which  would 
not  now  be  tolerated  upon  any  stagey  although  then  they 
were  spoken  in  a  brilliant  theatre  to  a  brilliant  andienco 
by  the  greatest  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  day. 

In  all  the  conditions  of  life  in  Paris  in  the  seventeenth 
century  the  same  strange  contrasts  were  observed.  Per- 
haps the  most  striking  contrast  of  all  was  found  between 
the  splendidly  frivolous  Court  of  Louis  XIY.,  and  Colbert, 
its  great  minister,  of  whom  the  King  said  that  he  always 
brought  to  the  Court  the  bearing  and  manners  of  a  ftoicr- 
geoia.  It  is,  indeed,  curious  to  reflect  how,  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  specious  gallantry  which  covered  a  revolting 
coarseness,  of  Hib  brilliant  ballets  and  masks,  of  the  duels^ 
intrigues  and  scandals  which  buzzed  around  him,  Colbert, 
cold,  severe  and  beetle-browed,  sat  working  fourteen 
hours  a  day,  planning  and  executing  sdhemes  which  have 
never  been  surpassed  in  nobility  and  vastneea. 

But  to  return  to  lesser  contrasts.  In  the  early  days  of 
Louis  XTTT.'s  reign  the  Parliament  complained  dt  tbe 
gross  extravagance  of  making  kitchen  apparatus  in  gold 
and  silver.  The  coffers  in  which  the  King's  spoons,  forks 
and  knives  were  kept,  to  avoid  the  chance  of  their  being 
poisoned,  were  xnade  of  exquisitely  engraved  gold ;  and 
yet  witii  all  this  there  was  an  extraordinary  squalor  and 
parsimony.  Mme.  de  Motteville  has  recorded  that  the 
Queen's  maids-of -honor  had  no  tables  provided  for  them 
at  the  palace.  ^  After  the  Queen's  supper,"  she  writes, 
*'we  ate  up  whatever  she  had  left,  in  a  scrambling 
fashion,  using  her  napkin  and  the  remnants  of  her  bread." 

When,  in  1G45,  the  second  year  of  Louis  XIV. 's  reign, 
the  Polish  ambassadors  came  on  a  mission  to  Court,  his 
Majesty  intended  to  give  them  a  grand  banquet,  which 
was  unfortanataly  marred  by  something  going  wrong  with 
the  soup ;  and  when,  later  on,  the  guests  went  away,  they 
had  to  grope  their  way  through  the* darkness  of  rooms 
and  corridors  which  the  servants  had  neglected  to  light. 
On  a  later  occasion,  at  a  banquet  given  to  the  Spanish 
envoys,  the  dishes  were  rifled  on  their  way  to  table 
by  the  officers  of  the  King's  household,  so  that  when  they 
were  set  before  the  guests  they  were  only  half  full.  Again, 
the  complaint  of  Parliament  referred  to  about  the  reddesa 
employment  of  gold  and  silver  was  followed  by  an  edict, 
which  was  constantly  disregarded,  against  having  the 
floors  of  houses  and  the  bodies  of  chariots  covered  with 
gilding ;  and  while  these  gilded  chariots  rolled  through 
Paris,  no  such  thing  as  a  glass  ooach— that  is,  a  carriage 
with  glass  windows — had  been  seen  or  thought  of.  Out- 
side Paris  communication  between  one  place  and  another 
was  most  difficult,  and  hotel  accommodation  was  so  bad 
that  Mme.  de  Sevignc,  whenever  she  traveled  from  place 
to  place,  had  her  bed  carried  with  her  on  a  packhorse. 

In  Paris  itself,  a  person  standing  in  front  of  the  palace 
and  garden  of  the  Toileries,  and  wishing  to  cross  the 
Seine,  would  have  found  no  means  of  doing  so  but  a 
miserable  wooden  bridge,  and  he  would  have  found  the 
streets  guarded  by  chains.  The  streets  themselves  wercj 
so  dirty  that  no  one  thought  of  setting  foot  in  them  with- 
out putting  on  high  boots,  and  the  air  which  passed 
through  these  streets  was  so  vile  that   s  certain  Dxw 
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Oourtoia,  living  in  the  Boe  de3  MarmoiuetBy  in  the  time 
of  Louis  XrV.,  fonnd  every  morning  that  the  bronze  fire- 
dogs  in  his  dining-room,  xrhich  looked  on  the  street,  were 
ooftted  with  verdigris.  In  the  daytime  the  streets  were 
crowded  with  mendioants  exhibiting  all  the  horrors  of 
their  real  or  feigned  maladies.  At  night  they  were  lighted 
only  by  lamps,  whioh  honest  folks  lit  and  rognes  as  qniokly 
pnt  oat  Then  the  place  was  given  np  to  mffianism  of 
every  sort.  People  were  robbed  of  their  pnrses,  even  of 
their  cloaks,  if  they  were  compelled  to  ventnre  ont  on  foot, 
and  they  were  generally  glad  enongh  if  they  got  home 
alive.  Thieves  and  gallants  climbed  into  houses  by  the 
aid  of  rope-ladders  ;  people  corresponding  to  the  English 
Mohocks  beat  the  watch,  added  to  the  general  disorder, 
and  made  it  more  easy  for  the  hired  bravo  to  ply  lus  hid- 
eous trade.  Morderoos  robbers,  disguised  as  cake-sellers, 
enticed  the  innocent  passer-by  to  look  at  their  wares, 
and  while  he  was  looking,  stunned,  or  more  often  killed 
him,  and  then  emptied  his  pockets.  So  great  was  the 
disorder  caused  by  the  entire  want  of  any  police  arrange- 
ments,  that  so  late  as  1663,  when  Louis  XIV.  had  for  some 
time  past  made  his  authority  felt  by  the  dangerous  classes, 
it  was  a  common  thing  for  people  to  be  kidnapped  in  the 
streets.  The  corruption  which  existed  among  the  great 
officers  of  the  State  was  on  a  par  with  the  horrible  sav- 
agery which  those  who  should  have  cured  it  were  content 
to  let  alone,  so  long  as  they  could  fill  their  own  pocketSb 
It  was  this  state  of  things  that  Colbert  arose  to  reforni. 

And  to  take  first  one  part  of  his  extraordinary  and  sue- 
cessfol  exertions  for  the  good  of  his  conntry,  we  may 
refer  to  what  Barri^re  says  of  the  change  which  he  worked 
in  that  particular  kind  of  disorder  which  has  jost  been 
described : 

**  This  wretched  state  of  things  did  not  strike  Colbert's  eyes  in 
vain.  The  administration  was  oharged  with  the  lighting  of  the 
streets.  The  watch  was  largely  increased.  Corpe-de-garde  were 
stationed  in  the  more  dangerous  quarters.  The  minister's  atten- 
tion was  also  'given  to  the  victualing  of  the  city,  the 'number  of 
its  inhabitants,  and  the  laorease  and  decrease  of  the  population. 
The  first  statistical  zeaearohes  are  due  to  this  astonishing  man, 
whose  genius  foresaw  all  that  could  be  useful  and  good.  'It 
being  important,'  he  wrote  in  a  dispatch  on  this  subject,  'to  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  State  at  all  times,  and 
to  observe  carefully  the  causes  which  affect  the  number  of  the 
population,  in  every  quarter  of  Paris,  on  the  second  day  of  each 
month,  a  register  will  be  made  of  all  the  baptisms,  marriages  and 
deaths  of  the  preceding  month,  both  in  general  and  with  regard 
to  each  particular  parish.' " 

This  ordinance  brought  to  liglit  the  most  extraordinary 
neglect  and  diwrder  in  the  registen,  which  ought  to  have 
been  oarefnlly  kept  by  the  clergy.  Barri^  goes  on  to 
speak  of  one  which  he  says  was  kept  between  1640  and 
1658,  daring  the  youth  of  Louis  XIY. : 

"  The  good  priest  who  kept  this  miztaig  confusedly  in  it  the 
events  of  the  time  and  the  records  of  religious  servioes,  duels 
and  christenings,  funerals  and  public  rejoicings." 

In  notes  inserted  between  the  dates  of  these  things  are 
found  all  kinds  of  frivolous  records — one  of  the  New  Year's 
gifts  which  the  priest  reoeivecl,  principally  things  to  eat 
and  drink,  and  another  concerning  a  litter  of  puppies  and 
the  distribution  which  he  made  of  tham. 

What  Colbert  did  in  one  branch  alone  of  his  reform  of 
Paris  may  be  instanced  by  this  story :  Colbert,  following 
the  advice  of  Charles  Perrault,  a  member  of  the  Academy, 
and  Premier  Commis  des  Bfttiments  du  Boi,  engaged  the 
great  Len6tre  to  beautify  and  arrange  the  gardens  of  the 
Tuileries.  When  the  work  was  finished,  the  minister 
oame  to  see  it,  and  was  delighted  with  it,  but  expressed  a 
fear  that  the  public  might  abuse  their  privilege  of  en* 
tranoe. 


*'I  am  sore,  sir,*'  said  Perrault,  <*that  the  gardens  of 
kings  cannot  be  made  so  Tast  and  splendid  except  in 
order  that  all  their  children  may  take  their  pleasure  in 
them." 

Colbert  smiled,  but  returned  to  the  charge,  and,  calling 
to  some  gardeners  who  were  passing,  asked  : 

**  Do  you  not' find  that  people  here  destroy  your  work  ?" 
•  "  No,  my  lord,'*  they'aU  replied,  "  not  a  hand  plucks  our 
flowers,  not  a  foot  tramples  down  our  grass.  As  for  the 
alleys,  it  1$  better  that  people  should  walk  in  them — we 
have  no  weeds  to  root  np." 

Colbert  smiled  again,  and  let  the  people  of  Paris  crowd 
at  their  ease  into  the  alleys  about  the  tnrf  of  a  garden 
which  they  so  well  knew  how  to  respect 

Such  things  as  these,  however,  were  but  a  small  part  of 
what  Colbert  did  for  Paris,  and  what  he  did  for  Paris  was 
but  a  small  part  of  what  he  did  for  France.  To  go  in  de- 
tail into  his  great  achievements  in  a  limited  space  would 
be  an  impossible  task  ;  and  in  speaking  of  his  life  much 
that  is  in  itself  interesting  must  be  omitted  as  being  rela- 
tively dulL  But,  to  give  a  brief  summary  of  his  vast  pro- 
jects and  reforms,  it  may  be  said  that,  in  addition  to  his 
great  financial  operations,  he  found  energy  to  conceive  and 
execute  great  improvements  in  the  fieet  and  forts  of 
France,  as  well  as  in  her  roads,  canals  and  mines.  It  was 
not  for  want  of  thought  or  vigor,  but  from  a  mistaken 
view,  that  his  attempts  to  better  the  trade  of  his  oonntry 
with  other  nations  was  less  successful  than  others  of  his 
enterpriseiL  His  services  to  science  and  art  were  enor- 
mous. He  founded  the  Academies  of  Science,  of  Inscrip- 
tions and  Medals^  of  Architecture  and  of  Music,  and  the 
Aoademy  of  France  at  Home.  He  reorganized  the  Acad- 
emy of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  he  founded  the  Journal 
des  Sawms^  the  School  of  Eastern  Langnages,  and  the 
Collection  of  the  Louvre.  Amongst  the  buildings  which 
he  contributed  to  Paris  were  the  new  Louvre,  the  Observ- 
atory, the  Arc  de  Triomphe  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  and 
the  Invalides.  He  had  iii  all  that  he  did  an  untiring  en- 
ergy, an  industry  that  never  swerved,  a  patience  and  per- 
sistency that  hate  him  oyer  all  obstacles  to  tiie  ends  at 
whidi  he  aimed,  and  aa  inflexible  determination  that  led 
him  straight  to  the  attainment  of  whatever  object  he 
desired. 

Great  man  as  Biehelieu  was,  and  great  as  were  the  re- 
solts  of  his  founding  the  French  Aoademy,  he  did  this 
less  for  the  sake  of  liientnce  than  in  order  to  enlist  clever 
writers^  or  those  ^om  he  took  for  clever  writers,  on  his 
side.  Colbert's  work  in  this  direction  was  of  a  different 
kind,  and;  it  may  fairly  be  asserted,  of  a  difierent  spirit. 
H^nault  has  written  <^  him  that  "it  was  not  sentiment 
which  urged  Colbert  to  artiats  and  men  of  learning.  He 
did  it  because  he  was  a  statesman,  and  had  recognized  the 
truth  that  the  fine  tfts  are  the  great  means  of  forming 
and  immortalizing  great  empireai'*  Whether  tiiis  was 
Colbert's  idee  or  not,  and  iHiedier  or  not  his  encourage- 
ment of  art  did  aggrandize  tiie  e&ipive^  he  cotainly  did 
immense  thingi  for  art. 

With  Colbert's  taste  and  discretion  it  would  be  difScult 
to  quarrel  What  he  did  in  these  matters  has  been'  thus 
admiraUy  summed  up  : 

"  The  extent  of  his  eneoniagement  to  arts,  manufactures  and 
letters  during  tbe  reign  of  Louis  XIY.  is  worth  stating:  £50,000 
were  given  to  the  Paris  observatories,  £288,000  to  the  Qobelin  and 
other  Paris  manufactures,  £186,000  to  manufactures  in  other 
parts  of  France t  finally,  £160,000  in  pensions  to  men  of  letters. 
•  .  •  The  list  of  pensioners  is  worth  reading.  It  contains  the 
names  of  Pierre  Oornellle  and  his  brother,  of  MoUfere,  Baeine, 
Perrault,  the  historian  M^ersl,  and,  what  is  even  more  remark- 
able, of  many  eminent  forel^ers— amons:  them  Yosslus  the  geo- 
grapher, and  the  great  Dutch  mathematician,  Huyghens." 


The  miad  which  could  bring  ilaelf,  wfaethar  for  purely 
SUta  reuona  or  not,  into  MjmptOij  with  all  the  Tkried 
braoohes  of  onltintion  at  home  •n4  abroad,  which  oonld 
invent,  hold  and  euxj  ont  the  gigantic  reforma  whieh 
Oolbert  introdnoed  in  almoat  eTCrj  dapartmeat  of  the 
OoTemm«nt,  oonld  aUo  inolnde  the  wiaeat  conaidention 
td  the  ntoit  oonunonplaoe  domeatio  mattara,     A  Naimrth 


dace,  or  the  nnmber  of  catriagei  and  bargM  to  be  o^ 
dered  for  the  Eing'a  marriaget  and  the  expeoee  wbidi 
■honld  be  inoorred  for  snoh  ordering  In  oos  of  hia  1m- 
tore  to  Muerin  he  eroneoe  binueU  for  having  aent  aome 
oraagea  of  poor  qoalitjr  to  the  Qnaeo.  In  another  he 
writea:  "I  have  twice  aent  fmit  from  Vinoeunea  to  the 
King  and  Qoeen.    We  have  a  oaU  which  ia  three  month* 


steam-hammer  will  at  one  moment  itrike  a  blow  the  sight 
of  which  might  appall  the  strongeat  hero  of  tbe  Iliad,  and 
will  at  the  nest  fall  with  a  force  and  presBtiTe  exactly  cal- 
culated to  break  the  ahell  of  a  nut  without  injuring  the 
kernel  And  ao  in  Colbert's  letters,  together  with  a  por- 
tentous grasp  of  mattera  of  the  ntmoet  importance  to  the 
State  and  ibi  Bnancea,  are  fonnd  tiie  most  minute  and 
oaiefnl  calonlations  coQceroing  the  economy  of  dairy  pro- 
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old,  and  another  which  will  be  good  for  eating  in  about  a 
fortnight  If  your  eminence  thinks  fit,  the  flnt  ooold  be 
sent  to  Compilgne  at  once,  and  the  other  kept  for  yonr 
eminence's  return." 

Of  Booh  a  man  Maurio,  in  his  dying  momenta,  might 
well  have  said  to  the  King,  "  Sire,  I  owe  evoything  to 
you,  bnt  I  think  that  I  pay  pert  of  my  debt  in  leaving  yon 
Colbert."    This,  according  to  popnlsr  tradition,  ia  what 
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UBzarin  did  u;,  but  it  aeema  to  reat  oa  no  nirar  (oiuidB- 
'  tion  than  the  ctmdiiaion  of  «  aentenoe  in  Mazann's  tUI, 
"et  prie  la  Boi  ds  m  wrnr  da  Ini  [Oolbert]  ^tant  fort 
fldMe  "'-"  And  I  pn;  th«  King  to  telj  on  ths  Mtriow  of 
Colbrat,  who  ii  moat  worthy  of  tnut."    Another  attiking 


njing  ia  reooided  to  hare  been  ottered  hj  Colbert  him- 
ael(  in  hla  dying  moments,  when,  feeling  deeply  the  neg> 
leot  of  the  King  for  whom  he  had  done  ao  mnoh,  he  aaid, 
"Si  j'aTaie  fait  poor  Dien  oe  qne  j'ai  fut  poor  oet  homme- 
\i,  je  aaraia  aaartf  deox  foia,  et  je  ne  a^  oe  qne  je  vaia 
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devenir  *' — "  Had  I  done  for  my  God  what  I  have  done 
for  the  King»  I  shonld  be  donbly  mved ;  now  I  know  not 
what  to  expect"  This,  if  true,  would  be  a  striking  par- 
allel to  Wolsey's  speech  in  Shakespeare's  ptlaj — "  Had  I 
bat  served  my  Qod  with  half  the  zeal  I  served  my  King. 
He  would  not  in  mine  age  have  left  me  naked  to  mine 
enemies  ** — bnt^  nnfortonately,  it  rests  on  very  inaccurate 
testimony,  and  mnst,  pefhaps,  be  relegated  to  the  com- 
pany of  the  detected  Mock  Pearls. 

Colbert  was  bom  at  Bhdms  on  the  29th  of  Augost, 
1619.  His  lather  was  believed  to  have  been  a  doth-mer- 
chant  by  most  of  the  writers  of  the  time,  but  the  groonds 
npon  which  they  founded  their  belief  were  not  mnch  more 
solid  than  those  which  supported  Colbert's  pretension  to 
being  descended  from  a  noble  Scotch  family,,  which,  says 
Pierre  Clement,  was  never  taken  seriously.  The  matter 
is  not  of  importance,  and  cannot  be  definitely  decided 
either  way.  It  wonld  be  more  interesting  to  know,  if  one 
coold,  how  the  early  years  of  life  were  passed  by  the 
greatest  man  of  his  age,  but  this,  too,  is  a  subject  on 
which  there  is  much  doubt  The  Abb^  de  Choisy  asserted 
that  when  Colbert  was  at  the  height  of  distinction  he  used 
to  get  Latin  speeches  written  for  him,  which  he  recited 
by  heart  without  understanding  a  word  of  the  language ; 
and  there  is  another  story,  that  after  he  came  into  power 
he  devoted  all  the  time  passed  in  carriage-drives  to  learn* 
ing  Latin.  It  is  tolerably  certain  that  neither  of  these 
stories  is  well  founded,  for  in  writing  to  Mazarin  in  1653 
Colbert  speaks  of  certain  Latin  phrases  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  is  at  home  in  the  language,  and  Nicholas  Col- 
bert, his  brother,  writing  to  him,  reminds  him  of  the  time 
which  he  spent  at  the  Jesuits'  College  in  his  boyhood. 

Of  the  time  which  he  passed  between  his  college  days 
and  his  entrance  into  the  public  service,  nothing  is  known 
positively.  One  of  his  uncles  had  married  a  sister  of 
Michel,  le  Tellier,  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  and  through 
the  influence  of  his  unde  Colbert  began  his  career  as  a 
commissary  in  the  War  Offic&  It  was  not  long  before  his 
zeal  and  capability  were  remarked.  He  was  attached  to 
the  special  service  of  Le  Tellier,  and  by  1649  he  had  made 
his  mark  so  much  that  he  was  appointed  a  Councilor  of 
State.  In  1650  he  accompanied  Mazarin  through  Nor- 
mandy, and  to  this  date  belong  the  earliest  letters  of  his 
which  have  been  preserved.  One  of  these  contains  a 
proof  of  his  perception  of  character,  in  a  descripticm  of 
Mazarin,  for  whom,  at  that  time  at  any  rate,  he  had  no 
great  love  : 

'*  Slnoe  the  beginning  of  this  Journey  I  have  noted  that  he 
has  the  quality  of  irresolution  in  a  most  marked  degree.  It 
may  be  that  this  comes  from  his  being  unable  to  think  of  two 
things  at  the  same  time-^when  one  is  pressing  it  drives  out 
the  other,  and  though  his  memory  tries  from  time  to  time  to 
restore  i^  it  finds  the  plaoe  already  occupied,  and  oan  do  no 
more  than  set  its  foot  on  the  threshold,  whence  it  is  immedi- 
ately driven  oaok  again.'' 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that 'Colbert  left  the  service  of 
Le  Tellier  for  that  of  Mazarin,  who,  in  1651,  was  forced  to 
retire  into  the  provinces  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of 
his  attempt  to  regain  position  by  setting  free  the  princes 
of  Cond^  and  Conti  and  the  Due  de  Longueville.  Before 
long  Colbert  had,  by  dint  of  his  enormous  talents  and  his 
unflagging  persistency,  obtained  the  complete  confidence 
of  Mazarin,  and  the  entire  management  of  his  aflairs.  The 
exercise  of  the  same  unflagging  persistency  in  another  di- 
rection has  given  occasion  for  a  charge  of  nepotism  being 
brought  against  Colbert,  and  it  is  certainly  true  that  he 
did  constantly  pester  Mazarin  to  bestow  offices  upon  a 
number  of  his  relations— but  it  is  also  true  that  in  every 
inutance  when  Colbert  found  a  place  for  a  relation  the 


place  was  well  filled.  One  of  the  letters  of  this  date  ib 
curioas,  as  containing  an  illusteation  of  the  msj  m  which 
words  change  their  signification  from  time  to  tima  In 
this  letter  the  writer  speaks  of  *'  toutes  les  bontSs  que  votre 
Eminence  a  eues  pour  md  en  toute  sorte  d*oocaaion,  qui 
Borpassent  infiniment  toutes  celles  que  personne  de  sa  con- 
dition ait  jamais  eues  pour  un  domestiquje.**  So  when  La 
Grande  Mademoiselle  signified  to  Lauzun,  first  gentleman 
of  the  King,  her  intention  of  marrying  bim^  Lauzun  re- 
plied, "  Serait-il  possible  que  vons  voulnssiez  epouser  un 
domestiqite  de  votre  cousin  germain  Y* 

Another  letter  of  the  period  during  which  Colbert  was 
the  cardinal's  right-hand  man  gives  a  glimpse  of  the  sever- 
ity which  Colbert  could  exercise  on  occasion.  In  1658 
the  peasants  of  Brouage  mutinied  against  the  oppressive 
property  tax,  and  some  soldiers  were  killed  in  a  riot  Col* 
bert  wrote  to  his  cousin,  for  whom  he  had  got  the  appoint- 
ment, of  intendcmt,  '*The  peasants  whom  yon  have  impris- 
soned  were  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  if  you 
could  have  one  of  them  hanged  it  would  have  more  effect 
than  anything  else  that  you  can  do.  I  am  surprised  that 
you  have  not  taken  measures  for  this,  which  I  regard  as 
the  most  important  matter  in  the  expedition.*' 

A  fejv  months  later,  in  the  same  year,  Louis  XIV.  fell 
seriously  ill  at  Calais,  and  on  the  knowledge  of  his  danger 
the  old  partisans  of  the  Fronde  began  again  to  show  signs 
of  activity.  The  President,  De  Nesmond,  told  Colbert 
that  he  saw  symptoms  of  evil  disposition  growing,  and  he 
wrote  to  Mazarin  to  beg  for  frequent  news  of  the  King's 
condition.  ''If  the  news  is  good  we  shall  exert  ourselves 
to  make  it  public,  if  bad  we  shall  do  our  best  to  turn  it  to 
advantage  for  the  service  of  the  Eling  and  the  cardinal  "^ 
Precautions  were  taken  for  fortifying  various  garrisons, 
and  on  the  14th  of  July,  Colbert,  writing  to  Mazarin, 
said : 

•*  The  Dae  de  Brlssao,  Jarz^,  and  all  the  authors  of  the  cabal 
have  all  but  publicly  rejoiced  over  the  King's  illness.  It  is  said 
that  they  have  made  Ghaudenier  come  to  them,  and  that  they 
have  sent  post-haste  for  the  Cardinal  de  Retz.  I  am  told  that 
President  Perrault  has  sent  couriers  in  various  directions  to  an- 
nounce the  King's  death.  Tour  Eminence  will  perceive  that 
these  people  have  folly  exposed  their  evil  intentions." 

The  irritation  thus  seen  to  be  gathering  broke  out  not 
long  afterward.  It  must  be  remembered  that  during  and 
after  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde,  hopes  of  an  assembly  of 
the  States-General  had  been  given  to  what  remained  of 
the  power  of  the  nobles,  which  Bichelieu  had  done  his 
best  to  crush  with  an  iron  heeL  Louis  XIY.  had  even 
given  a  promise  to  gather  an  assembly.  But  in  1^58  an 
edict  of  council  forbade  any  assemblage  of  nobles  or  others 
to  be  held,  under  penalty  of  death.  The  nobles  on  this 
exeried  themselves  to  get  up  partial  assemblies,  hoping  ta 
drive  the  Court  into  assembling  the  States-General  In 
August,  1658,  Colbert  wrote  to  Massarin  that  this  kind  of 
thing  was  going  on,  that  Normandy,  Anjouand  Poitouwere 
very  badly  disposed,  and  that  some  exemplary  punishment 
was  needed  to  recall  them  to  their  duty.  In  the  next  year 
Mazarin  learned  that  the  nobles  of  these  three  provinces 
were  secretly  banding  themselves  together.  Colbert, 
always  prompt  to  vigorous  measures,  immediately  pro- 
posed to  send  a  regiment  of  cavalry  and  one  of  infantry 
into  Normandy,  "  pour  emp^cher  le  mal  que  ces  gentils- 
hommes  veulent  faire."  Mazarin,  however,  was  of  opin- 
ion that  this  was  nnnecessary.  Perhaps  if  he  had  taken 
Colbert's  advice,  the  affair  would  not  have  lastecl,  as  it  did, 
several  months— at  the  end  of  which  a  certain  Bonnesson, 
who  figured  chiefly  in  the  conspiracy,  was  with  others 
arrested.  The  accused  were  brought  before  the  Grand 
Council,  and  after  considerable  delay  Bonnesson  was  exe- 
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cnted,  and  the  oastles  and  x^oods  of  some  of  the  others 
engaged  in  the  matter  were  razed  to  the  gronnd,  in 
accordance  with  an  order  of  the  King  with  which  Colbert 
overrode  the  ordinary  law.  This  business,  which  went  by 
the  name  of  the  B^volte  dea  GentilahommeBy  came  to  aa 
end  with  the  year  1659. 

Next  year  came  the  King's  maniage,  and  the  year  after 
that  the  death  of  Mazarin  left  empty  a  place  which  from 
that  moment  practically  if  not  nominally  Colbert  entirely 
filled.  For  some  time  before  this  event  Mazarin  and  Col- 
bert had  been  aware  of  the  vast  malversations  of  the  suHru 
lendant  Fonquet,  some  notion  of  the  extent  of  which  may 
be  gained  from  the  fact  that  Delorme,  who  was  second  in 
command  to  hitn  for  some  eighteen  months,  was  supposed 
to  have  made  dnring  that  time  "  qnatre  millions  de  grati« 
fications  en  argent,  on  revenus  de  parellle  valenr.*'  Hav- 
ing gone  deeply  into  the  qnestion  of  Fonqnet's  wrong- 
doings, Colbert  proposed  to  pnt  an  end  to  them  by  estab- 
lishing a  Chamber  of  Jnstioe  composed  of  caref  ally  se- 
lected members,  and  by  making  the  King  himself  the 
direct  receiver  of  his  revenues.  The  dispatch  in  which 
Colbert  submitted  his  plans  to  Mazarin  was  intercepted 
by  a  spy  of  Fonquet's,  who  had  spies  everywhere,  and  a 
copy  of  it  was  tijcen  and  sent  to  Fouquet^  who  had  the 
audacity  to  complain  to  Mazarin.  Mazarin,  for  reasons 
into  which  it  is  needless  now  to  go,  was  unwilling  to  press 
matters  to  extremities  with  regard  to  Fouquet,  and 
patched  up  a  kind  of  enforced  reconciliation  between  him 
and  Colbert ;  but  after  Mazarin's  death  Colbert  was  free 
to  act  according  to  his  own  ideas. 

How  greatly  Colbert's  action  in  the  matter  was  needed 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  while  the  royal  palace 
was  furnished  in  the  most  meagre  and  insufficient  manner, 
Fouquet's  [house  at  Vaux-le-Vicomte  was  crowded  with 
the  most  costly  furniture,  plate  and  statues.  The  utmost 
point  of  Fouquet's  insolence  of  display  was  reached  in  a 
fzte  which  he  gave  at  his  house  in  August,  1661,  for  which 
six  thousand  invitations  were  sent  to  different  parts  of 
£urox>e.  It  may  be  noted  that  at  this/e/e  took  place  the 
first  representation  of  Moliere's  "  Lea  F&cheux." 

AccOTding  to  Brienne,  the  King  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  have  Fouqnet  arrested  on  the  very  day  of  the  /ete,  in 
his  own  grounds.  The  Queen-mother,  however,  was 
greatly  avefae  to  this,  and  said  to  the  King :  "  Ah,  sire, 
such  a  deed  will  bring  you  no  honor ;  he  is  ruining  him- 
self to  gire  you  a  splendid  entertainment,  and  you  take 
him  pruoner  even  within  his  own  walla."  The  King 
yielded  to  this  argument  so  far  that  he  put  off  Fouquet's 
arrest,  on  .which  he  was  quite  determined,  until  it  could 
be  done  at  Nantes,  when  at  one  blow  he  could  nuke  him- 
self sure  both  of  Fouquet  and  of  Belle-Isle.  According 
to  Brienne,  ICme.  de  Chevreusewss  a  leading  spirit  in  the 
plan  for  the  overthrow  of  Fouquet.  It  was  she  who, 
urged  pardy  by  the  Marquis  de  Laigues,  persnaded  the 
Qaeen-mofther  to  acquiesce  in  the  stirintendant^s  downftJL 
Brienne  also  states  that  the  King  persuaded  Fonquet  to 
give  up  his  office  of  Proeureur-G^n^ral  to  the  Parliament 
of  Paris  by  telling  him  that  he  would,  as  soon  as  he  gave 
it  up,  make  him  chevalier  de  Vordre^  and  appoint  him 
Prime  Minister. 

In  connection  with  the  ereatiou  of  chevaliers,  Brienuo 
has  a  story  which  is  interesting  because  it  shows  that  there 
was  at  least  one  honest  man  besides  Colbert  who  at  this 
time  was  employed  in  the  King's  Sfvvice.  The  story  re- 
lates to  Marshal  Favert,  who  had  already  greatly  distin- 
gnished  himself  in  the  reign  of  Richelieu,  who  knew  an 
honest  man  when  he  saw  him,  and  knew  his  value.  Fa- 
vert, says  Brienne,  refused,  not  to  be  made  a  chevalier  of 
the  King's  Order,  bid  to  adduce  proofis  of  his  noble^birth, 


in  order  to  bo  enrolled  among  the  chevaliers.  "Your 
Majesty,"  he  said  to  the  King,  "knows  that  I  am  not  of 
noble  birth — ^I  can  call  mysdlf  noble  now  with  justice,  be- 
cause I  am  a  Marshal  of  Frai&ea — ^but  my  father  was  a 
bookseller  at  Metz,  and  I  myself  have  sold  almanacs. 
That  being  so,  do  you  wish  me  to  dishonor  myself  by 
pxetending  that  I  am  noble  ?"  *1  Plenty  of  people  do  it,**, 
said  the  King.  '*  I  do  not  wish  to  hold  myself  up  as  an 
example  to  anybody  else — for  my  own  part,  I  am  content 
with  the  honor  your  Majesty  has  done  me  in  giving  me 
the  bdtan  of  a  Marshal  of  France— an  honor  which  my  ser- 
vices may  have  merited  ;  but  it  shall  never  bo  said  that  in 
order  to  become  a  chevalier  of  the  King's  Order  I  have 
committed  a  fraud  and  told  a  lie*  I"  It  may  be  put  to  the 
credit  of  the  Court  that  they  were  all  full  of  praise  for  an 
action  which  probably  not  one  of  them,  nnder  similar  cip 
cumstances,  would  have  performed.  How  far  their  entha^ 
siasm  was  encouraged  by  their  personal  satisfaction  at 
finding  that  Favert  acknowledged  himself  not  to  be  "one 
of  them,"  we  need  not  inquire.  In  the  case  of  Beringhen, 
at  least,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  satisfaction 
was  not  of  an  unselfish  kind.  Pretensions  such  as  his 
might  have  been  rudely  disturbed  if  a  person  of  notori- 
ously ignoble  birth  had  consented  to  go  through  the  form 
of  dedariug  himself  noble. 

To  return,  however,  to  Fouquet  Brienne  speaks  with 
some  hesitation  of  Colbert's  cognizance  of  the  plan  for  his 
arrest,  but  it  is  really  tolerably  certain  that  the  plan  was 
in  part  (Solbert's  own,  though  he  may  have  found  it  pru- 
dent to  keep  in  the  background.  What  Brienne  could 
speak  to  and  has  spoken  to  with  certainty  is  his  interview 
with  Fouquet,  which  took  place  a  short  time  before  Fou- 
quet's being  arrested  at  Nantes.  In  this  conversation 
Fouquet  was  full  alternately  of  great  boastfulness  concern- 
ing his  services  to  the  King  and  State,  and  complete  con- 
fidence that  the  King  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  part 
with  him,  and  of  an  abject  terror  as  to  his  possible  fatSL 

*<  Shall  I  fly-^hall  I  hide  myself  r  he  said  at  the  end. 
**It  would  not  be  easy,  for  where,  except,  perhaps,  in  the 
Bepublic  of  Venice,  could  I  find  an  asylum  ?  You  see 
what  my  condition  is.  Pray  give  me  whatever  news  you 
can  of  what  is  in  store  for  me,  and  above  all  be  secrei" 

"  He  convinced  me  with  teats  in  his  eyes — and  I,  too, 
could  not  help  weeping,"  says  Brienne  ;  and  adds,  with  a 
curious  no^vetS  .*  "  He  inspired  me  with  true  pity,  of  which 
he  was  indeed  worthy.'* 

If  a  man  like  Fouquet,  who  had  made  an  enormous  for- 
tune by  the  most  deliberate  malveraationfl,  was  worthy  of 
true  pity  when  he  was  found  out,  what  words  could  bo 
found  to  apply  to  Colbert,  the  man  who  found  him  out, 
and  who,  in  a  time  when  every  man  was  fighting  for  his 
own  hand  or  purse,  unhindered  by  any  of  the  moral  pre- 
judices which  affiict  our  age,  devoted  a  gigantic  int^ecfc 
and  energy  to  the  aggrandizement  not  of  himself  but  of 
his  country  ? 

Fouquet,  as  has  been  said,  was  arrested  at  Nantes,  in 
spite  of  his  constant  belief,  which  continued  to  the  last, 
that  the  King  would  never  make  up  his  mind  to  do  with- 
out him.  There  is  to  be  observed  a  curious  difference  be- 
tween the  circumstances  of  Louis  XIY.'s  reign  and  that 
of  his  predecessor.  Ciaq-Mara,  we  know,  held  for  dif- 
ferent reasons  a  similar  belief  in  the  King's  clemency,  but 
despite  his  belief,  Bichelien,  having  once  laid  his  claws 
upon  him,  had  his  head  chopped  off  without  more  ado. 
Colbert,  who  was,  perhaps,  in  the  higher  sense  of  the 
word,  a  greater  man  than  Richelieu,  had  not  the  cardinal's 
unrivaled  power  over  other  men,  and  so  it  happened  that 
after  Fouquet's  arrest  his  prosecution  dmj»p:ed  on  n  weary 
length,  and  ended  in  his  escaplog  the  sentence  of  death, 
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vhioh,  umording  to  the  morol  code  of  the  lime — ft  time 
whioh  bad  to  meet  barbaroos  oSenses  vith  equally  bar- 
barona  ponuhmenta — he  oertoinly  deserved.  Thirteen 
ont  of  twenty  votas  were  given  to  save  Fonqnet  bom  tbe 
fate  vhieh,  in  Bichalien's  time,  vonld  certainly  have  over- 
taken him.  On  this  point  M.  Clement  renurka  that  at 
the  moment  when  sentence  was  given,  the  aoonaed  had,  so 
to  speak,  disappeared,  and  the  taak  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  jadges  hod  proposed  to  themoetTes  was  to  give 
a  leaaon  to  the  Oovemment,  or  rather  to  Colbert. 

"Baoh  wu.  at  the  beglimlng  ot  hie  ministry,  the  effect  of  the 
Tetorms  wbleb  tie  bo  vigorously  and  d  Is  interestedly  Gorrtad  cut, 
and  which  have  made  bis  oama  Immortal.  It  Is  known  that  the 
miNt  preeelng  etTorts  were  made  la  the  aaosa  of  the  apensed  by 
his  illastrlouB  trienda.  There  Colbert  was  wrong  was  la  meeting 
Intrigue  with  Intrigne,  and  bringing  to  bear  on  Us  object  the 
weight  o(  promises  and  threats  derived  Irom  the  most  absolute 

Why  Ctdbert  vas  so  wnag  in  this,  especially  aa  there 
wsi  plenty  of  evidence,  not  only  of  the  grooonet  malversa- 
tions on  Fonqnet'e  part,  bnt  ol  hia  having  pn^eoted  a  civil 
war,  is  not  quite  ao  easy  to  see,     Colbert  lived,  like  Biche- 
lieu,  in  tbe  midst  of  intrignae  that  had  to  be  suppreflsed 
with  a  strong  hand,  bnt  Oolbert  had  not  made  himself 
practically  King  of  France, 
and  it  wan  not  his  prason- 
ality  that  was    aimed    at 
What  he  did  was  done  in 
the  name  of  the  King  and 
the  State,  and  pnrely  for 
the  good  ot  the  King  and 
the  State.     If  he  had  pnt 
himself  more  in  tbe  fore- 
gronnd    ot  the  pietote  of 
those    times,  bis   presence 
might     have     caught     the 
tanoy  of  bistotiana  so  mnoh 
that  they  might  not  have 
described  aa  fierce  severity 
on  his  part  actions  which, 
in  tbe  case  of  Biobelien,  they  wonld  have  taken 
aa  a  matter  of  course,  and  possibly  as  a  matter 
for  admiration. 

WbOe  the  case  waa  going  on,  a  good  many 
offlcers  who  had  been  employed  in  collecting 
the  property  tax — the  greater  part  of  which 
they  took  snch  care  of  that  nobody  bnt  them- 
salvsB  saw  or  tonuhed  it — were  tried  and  ban- 
ished, condemned  to  the  galleys  or  hanged. 
Foaqnet  himself  received  a  sentence  of  banish- 
ment, which  was  commnted  to  perpetual  im- 
prisoDment  His  case  bss  been  dwelt  on  at 
some  length,  bectuise  from  his  downfall  dated 
the  beginning  of  the  enormons  financial  reforms 
wbioh  Colbert  planned  and  ezeonted.     They 


were  not  carried  cm  without  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  from  revolts  in  tbe  provinoes.  The 
most  important  of  these  was  headed  by  a 
certain  Audijos,  a  member  of  a  noble  fomily, 
formeriy  an  ofBoet  in  the  regiment  of  Or^qoi. 
His  knowledge  of  the  oonntry  and  the  devo- 
tion of  bis  followers  enabled  bim  to  baffle 
pnraait  for  a  long  time.  In  the  manner  in 
whioh  he  was  finally  kc^  quiet  is  another 
illnstration  of  tbe  differenoe  between  the 
time  of  Louia  XITX  and  XIY.  Bichelieu 
would  have  dropped  him  into  the  Bastille 
or  down  an  oubHeUe.  Under  Louis  XIV.  he 
ires  brought  over  to  the  King's  service  by 
the  bribe  of  a  command  of  dr^ponfk 

In  addition  to  his  gigantic  financial  reforms,  into  the 
detsib  of  whioh  it  would  be  tedioua  to  go,  Colbert  under- 
took the  management  of  the  Harine,  long  Iwfore  he  held 
nominal  office  in  that  department  When  he  first  took  the 
matter  in  band,  he  foond  nothing  to  give  his  attention  to 
bnt  a  few  rotten  old  ships.  Three  years  later  France  had 
afleetofdzty  ships  of  the  line  and  forty  frigates.  Besides 
this,  sad  besides  tbe  vast  aohiSTementa  which  have  been 


already  referred  to,  he  reoi^anized  the  coltmies  of  Canada, 
Martinique  and  St.  Domingo,  and  founded  others  at  Cay- 
enne and  Mndagaaoar.  He  Improved  the  Civil  Code,  and 
he  was  the  author  of  the  Uarine  Code,  and  what  was  called 
the  Black  Code  for  the  colonies. 

When  he  first  undertook  the  finaneiBl  department,  the 
i«venue  was  84,000,000  livres,  62,000,000  of  wbicb  were 
absorbed  in  collection.  Twenty  yeara  later,  the  eevenne 
waa  116,000,000  livres,  of  which  23,000,000  were  spent  in 
administration  and  collection.  Under  his  management, 
Riqnet  oonBtrocted  the  great  industrial  enterprise  of  tbe 
age,  the  Canal  of  lAngnedoo,  joining  the  Atlantic  and  tbe 
Mediterranean,  a  canal  with  seventy-five  locks,  162  miles 
long,  carried  over  a  watershed  830  feet  aliove  the  sea'level, 
A  century  and  a  halt  earlier,  Leonardo  da  Vind  had  for 
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the  first  time  praotieally  applied  the  inyention  of  locks  to 
a  canal  in  the  plains  of  Lombardjr. 

In  connection  irith  the  making  of  this  canal,  the  less 
admirable  side  of  Oolbert's  character  showed  itself  in  a 
striking  way.  Biqaet  had  been  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
whole  enterprise,  and  had  been  devoted  to  Colbert  himself. 
In  1680,  just  as  the  work  was  approaching  completion, 
Biquet  died.  Colbert,  writing  to  Dagnessean  after  this 
eyent,  nsed  no  greater  expression  of  regret  than  is  con« 
tained  in  these  few  words  :  *'The  death  of  Biqaet  gives  me 
some  apprehension  tiiat  the  work  of  the  canal  maj  be 
delayed."  M.  CMment  obseryes  that  this  ingratitude 
seems  to  deprive  Colbert  of  the  right  of  complaining  of 
the  King's  subsequent  ingratitade  to  himself,  and  there 
are,  no  doubt,  some  people  who  would  call  Colbert's  fate  a 
judgment. . 

The  closing  scenes  of  his  life  were,  indeed,  as  sombre  as 
the  height  of  his  success  had  been'  brilliant  Louvois  had 
arisen  to  rival  him,  and  to  be  preferred  to  him  by  the 
King,  who  in  this  displayed  an  equal  folly  and  ing^titude. 
That  his  death  was  caused  by  chagrin  and  disappointment, 
as  some  have  asserted,  is  scarcely  probable,  but  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  his  last  illness  was  aggravated  by  the 
King's  neglect.  It  may  be  noted,  by-the-way,  that  in  1680 
he  was  cured  of  a  fever  by  an  English  physician,  who  ex- 
hibited quinine,  at  that  time  a  new  remedy. 

Colbert's  death  took  place  in  1683,  shortly  after  a 

scene  between  himself  and  the  King,  which  is  recorded, 

probably  with  a  certain  amount  of  dramatic  exaggeration, 

by  Montyon : 

"  M.  de  Louvois  discovered  In  1683  that  there  was  needless  ex- 
pense inoorred  In  some  of  the  >ew  boUdlngs  at  yenailles,  and 
told  the  King  that  he  thought  so.  When  M.  Colbert  gave  [In  his 
account  of  the  oost  of  the  gate  whloh  shuts  the  grand  oourt  at 
Versailles,  the  King  thought  the  expense  too  great,  and,  after 
saying  various  very  disagreeable  things,  observed:  'There  is 
some  roguery  in  this.'  M.  Colbert  replied : '  Sire,  I  flatter  myself 
that  such  a  word  can  have  no  application  to  me.'  *No/  replied 
the  King;  'but  more  care  should  have  been  taken.'  And  he 
added,  '  If  you  want  to  learn  what  economy  is,  go  to  Flanders, 
and  you  will  see  how  little  the  fortifloation  of  the  places  we  have 
taken  has  cost' " 

Now,  these  fortifications  were  the  work  of  Louvois, 
"and,"  says  Montyon,  ''this  speech,  this  comparison 
with  Louvois,  fell  on  him  like  a  thunderbolt."  However 
accurate  or  inaccurate  Montyon  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 
some  such  scene  as  this  did  take  place,  and  no  doubt  em- 
bittered greatiy  the  last  days  of  Colbert's  life,  which  was 
ended  on  the  6th  of  September,  1683. 
%  The  reproach,  whatever  exact  form  it  took,  addressed 
by  the  King  to  the  minister,  who,  while  striving  with  un- 
rivaled energy  for  the  good  of  the  country,  had  yet  al- 
ways found  means  to  satisfy  the  King's  grossly  extrava- 
gant tastes,  can  scarcely  be  excused,  the  less  so  because, 
in  spite  of  his  passion  for  reform,  Colbert  had  been  forced 
to  impose  some  heavy  taxes  on  the  people  to  find  money 
for  the  King's  private  use,  and  had  thus  incurred  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  unpopularity.  The  story  that  this  unpop- 
ularity was  so  great  that  special  precautions  had  to  be 
taken  at  Colbert's  burial  rests  only  on  the  authority  of  a 
pamphleteer,  and  may  be  rejected  as  worthless.  "It  is 
certain,"  says  M.  C16ment,  '*that  at  his  death  the  satirists 
of  the  time  gave  free  vent  to  their  spleen,  but  history  dis- 
dains such  anonymous  insults."  The  Gazette  de  France  oi 
the  11th  of  September  contained  the  following  article  con- 
cerning the  great  minister : 

"  H.  Jean  Baptists  Colbert,  Minister  and  Seftrotary  of  State,  died 
in  this  city  on  the  6th  Instant,  aged  sixty-four,  after  receiving  the 
sacraments  with  all  the  marks  of  sincere  piety.  He  served  the 
King  for  many  years  in  the  chief  affairs  of  State  with  the  capacity,  J 


fidelity,  zeal  and  exaotltude  which  are  the  orown  of  great  minis- 
ters. The  King  having  chosen  him  to  put  better  order  into  the 
administration  of  his  finances,  he  executed  this  great  design 
with  all  the  suooess  that  was  expected  from  his  extraordinary 
genius  and  his  untiring  energy.  The  reorganization  of  the  fleet, 
the  manufactures  of  everything  necessary  for  fitting  out  ships 
of  war,  the  construction  of  naval  arsenals  and  of  many  harbors, 
the  superb  building  and  magnificent  furniture  of  the  royal  pal- 
aces, of  which  he  had  the  chief  care,  exhibit  the  extent  of  his 
intellect  and  the  continual  zeal  which  he  displayed  in  every- 
thing that  could  be  advantageous  to  the  glory  and  service  of 
his  ICajesty.  In  this  respect  he  took  especial  peJns  to  enoeur- 
age  the  growth  of  letters  and  fine  arts,  by  the  estabUahmeat  of 
the  Academies  of  Physics,  Arohiteotore  and  Painting,  and  by  the 
pensions  he  procured  for  persons  who  deserved  ttMm  on  aooount 
of  their  learning  or  their  works." 

• 

Something  has  been  said  of  tha  severity  of  Colbert's 
character,  and  an  -illustration  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  his 
recommending  an  increase  in  the  number  of  galley-slaves, 
who  were  recruited  in  all  kinds  of  irregular  ways,  and  in 
his  indifference  to  their  terrible  safferings.     Chained  to- 
gether in  crews  of  six,   and  scantily  clothed,  these  poor 
wretches  continued  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  at  a  time  at 
work  which  seemed  to  tax  the  powers  of  the  strongest 
man.     Their  only  refreshment  was  biscuit  steeped  in  wine 
and  crammed  into  their  months  as  they  rowed  by  their 
taskmasters.     If  one  galley  was  distanced  by  another  the 
slaves  in  it  were  assailed  by  a  shower  of  blows  and  curses. 
Often  they  fell  fainting  upon  each  other,  and  never  came 
to  life  again.     An  unfortunate  Protestant  noble  who  was 
condemned  to  thirteen  years  of  the  galleys  for  having 
tried  to  leave  France  has  left  a  record  of  his  sufferings. 
He  was  at  Dunkirk,  and  the  captain  of  his  galley,  M.  de 
Langeron,  received  a  visit  from  the  Due  d* Aumont,  whom 
he  took  out  for  a  row.     The  duke  expressed  his  astonish- 
ment that  the  galley-slaves  could  sleep  chained  as  they 
wer&    The  captain  said  that  it  was  an  easy  matter,  and 
that  he  would  explain  it  to  the  duke.    Then  he  made  the 
crew  do  double  work  for  some  time,  and  left  them  to  sleep 
while  he  and  the  officers  dined.    After  dinner  the  miser- 
able beings,  most  of  whom  were  scarred  with  blows  from 
a  rope's  end,  were  found  fast  asleep,  in  spite  of  their 
chains  and  the  cramped  space.    "  Now/'  said  M.  Langeron, 
'*  I  will  show  you  that  they  can  wake  as  well  as  sleep," 
and  caused  a  whistie  to  be  sounded,  on  which  the  slaves, 
cramx>ed  in  all  their  joints,  struggled  up  with  infinite  pain 
and  difficulty  to  their  oars.     They  were,  indeed,  treated 
in  every  way  as,  let  us  hope,  few  beasts  are  treated  now, 
and  Colbert's  encouragement  of  the  system  cannot  but  de- 
tract in  some  measure  from  his  fame.     But  it  must  be 
remembered  that,  as  M.  CMment  says,  "  Si  grand  qn'on 
soit,  on  est  toujours  de  son  temps.' 


i> 


It  has  been  calculated  that  if  a  single  grain  of  wheat 
produces  fifty  grains  in  one  year's  growth,  and  these  and 
succeeding  crops  be  planted  and  yield  proportionately, 
tho  product  of  twelve  years  would  supply  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  earth  for  a  lifetime.  In  twelve  years  the 
single  grain  will  have  multiplied  itself  244,140,625,000,000 
times. 

A  MOST  valuable  historical  curiosity  has  been  discovered 
by  a  peasant  in  the  department  of  the  Pas  de  Calais.  It 
consists  of  a  piece  of  gold  chain,  part  of  a  necklace,  bear 
ing  on  the  one  side  the  monogram  of  Queen  Bathilde, 
wife  of  Clovis  IL,  and  on  the  other  the  head  of  Christ, 
with  an  inscription. 

In  the  music  of  silence  there  are  a  thousand  variations. 
Not  in  the  knowledge  of  things  without,  but  in  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  soul  withiuy  lies  the  empire  of  man. 
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CAPTAIN  ORTIS'S  BOOTY:  A  BALLAD. 
By  a.  Mary  F.  Robinson. 

Captain  Obtzs  (the  tale  I  tell 

Petit  told  in  his  chronicle), 
"Won  from  Alra»  for  service  and  dnty, 
At  Antwerp's  surrender  the  strongest  booty. 

Then  each  captain  gained— as  I  hoar — 
That  for  guerdon  he  held  most  dear, 

Chose  what  in  chief  he  set  heart  of  his  on; 

Out  strode  Ortis  and  claimed— the  prison  I 

Buoh  a  tumult !    For,  be  assured, 
Oreatly  the  judges  and  priests  demurred ; 
No  mere  criminals  alone  in  that  Stygian 
Darkness  died,  but  the  foes  of  religion. 

There  lay  heretics  by  the  score. 

Anabaptists  and  many  more 
Hard  to  catch;  but  let  loose  when  caught  your 
Timid  squirrels,  forego  the  torture 

Never  I    Suddenly  sank  the  noise; 

Alva  spoke  in  his  steely  voice : 
"  He's  my  soldier  sans  flaw  or  blemish ; 
Lot  him  bum  as  he  likte  these  Flemish !" 


«r< 
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Sire,  as  you  please/'  the  Governor  said. 
Only  King  Philip's  edict  read " 

Alva  spoke :    "  What  is  King  or  Cortes  ?'* 

"  Open  the  portals !"  cried  Captain  Ortis. 

"Loose  the  prisoners— set  them  free; 

Only  each  pays  a  ransom  fee." 
Ou^{,  be  sure,  flowed  the  gold  in  buckets, 
Piles  on  piles  of  broad  Flanders  ducats. 

Ay,  and  there  followed  not  gold  atone  r 
Men  and  women  and  children  thrown 
In  chains  to  perish  came  out  forgiven. 
Saw  light,  friends*  faces,  and  thought  it  heaven. 

Out  they  staggered,' so  halt  and  blind 

From  rack  and  darkness  they  scarce  could  i!nd 

The  blessed  gate  where  daughter  and  mother, 

Father  and  brother,  all  found  each  other. 

"Freedom!   Our  darlings  I   Let  God  be  praised  I" 
So.  cried  all ;  then  said  one,  amazed : 
"Who  is  he  under  heaven  that  gave  us 
Thought  and  pity— who  cared  to  save  us  ?" 


"  Captain  Ortis,"  the  answer  ran, 

"  The  Spanish  lancer.    Here's  the  man. 

Ay,  but  don't  kUi  him  with  too  much  caressing; 

Death's  sour  salad,  with  sweetest  dressing." 

Danger  indeed ;  for  never  had  been 
In  brave  old  Antwerp  such  a  scene ; 
Boldest  patriot,  fkirest  woman. 
Blessing  him,  knelt  to  the  Spanish  foeman. 

Ortis  looted  his  prize  of  gold. 

And  yet  I  think  if  the  truth  be  told. 
He  found,  when  the  ducats  were  gone  with  the  pleasure. 
That  heretic  blessing  a  lasting  treasure. 

Still  my  captain,  to  certain  eyes. 
Seems  war-hardened  and  worldly-wise ; 
"  'Twere  for  a  hero  (you  say)  more  handsome 
To  give  the  freedom,  nor  tiJce  the  ransom.'* 

True;  but  think  of  this  hero's  lot- 
No  Quixote  he,  nor  Sir  Launcelot ; 
But  a  needy  soldier  half -starved,  remember. 
With  cold  and  hunger,  that  northern  December. 

Just  such  an  one  as  Parma  meant, 

Writing  to  Philip  in  discontent: 
"  Antwerp  must  yield  to  our  men  ere  mrnh  longer, 
Unless  you  leave  us  to  die  of  hunger. 


"  Wages,  raiment,  they  do  without. 
Wine— Are,  even- they'll  learn,  no  doubt. 

To  live  without  meat  for  their  mouths ;  they're  zealous. 

Only  they  die  flrst  as  yet,  poor  fellows  " 

Yes,  and  I  praise  him,  for  my  part. 
This  man  war-beaten  and  tough  of  heart, 
Who— scheming  a  booty,  no  doubt— yet  planned  it 
Moro  like  a  saint,  as  I  think,  than  a  bandit. 

What,  my  friend  is  too  eoarse  for  you  ? 

Will  naught  less  than  a  Galahad  do  ? 
Well ;  far  nobler,  it  seems,  your  sort  is ; 
But  I— I  declare  for  bold  Captain  Ortis  I 
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Most  people  admire  these  beautiful  ornaments,  and 
prize  tbem  Mghly  when  bronght  from  Borne,  valuing  them 
as  much  because  they  come  "from  abroad"  as  for  their 
own  beauty  and  merit  Bufc  comparatively  few  people 
panse  to  consider  how  the  work  is  done,  or  to  ask  why 
we  need  go  se  far  for  them,  or  whether  there  is,  indeed, 
any  reason  why  the  work  should  not  attain  the  same  per- 
fection here. 

We  introduce  the  subject,  because  the  art  of  cutting 
shell  cameos  is  one  well  suited  to  young  ladies,  and  will 
fully  reward  them  for  the  trouble  of  learning  it— being 
sufficiently  difficult  to  entitle  the  fair  artist  to  praise  for 
the  acquisition  of  it»  and  at  the  same  time  sufficiently 
simple  to  be  within  the  scope  of  many  who  possess  taste, 
patience  and  deft  fingers. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  year  or  two  that  ladies  have 
thought  of  attempting  this  work,  and  already  several  are 
making  good  progress,  and  are  much  interested  in  it.  It 
cannot  be  acquired  without  some  instruction  and  consider- 
able perseyerance ;  but  the  instruction  is  within  reach, 
and  we  can  promise  that  the  perseverance  will  be  amply 
r^aid  by  the  results. 

We  will  endeavor  to  give  some  little  account  of  cameo- 
cutting  generally,  and  more  especv&lly  of  shell  cameos,  as 
these  alone  concern  the  object  we  have  in  view — ^namely, 
to  give  yoong  Indies  a  new  and  elegant  pursuit  in  a  higher 
walk  of  art  than  their  ordinary  acquirements,  such  as  lace-, 
work,  knitting,  and  the  various  frivolities  of  the  needle, 
which,  thoQgh.  pretty,  and  we  will  admit  (sometimes)  use. 
fnl,  are  merely  mechanical,  and  do  not  raise  the  thoughts 
or  cultivate  the  taste  for  higher  pursuits. 

We  have  often  been  surprised  at  the  ignorance  displayed, 
by  even  educated  persons,  as  to  the  making  of  cameos, 
some  gravely  asking  whether  the  white  figures  are  not  cut 
out  firsts  and  then  fastened  by  cement  on  the  colored' 
ground  ;  others  suggesting  that  the  shell  is  in  some  way 
scfleMd  before  the  figures  are  oat»  in  order  to  make  it 
easier  t — ^thus  taking  away  all  merit  from  the  work  ;  for  if 
that  wera  so,  -they  might  as  well  be  cast  in  a  mold  at  once, 
and  the  same  design  be  multiplied  by  the  score  or  hundred*, 
according  to  order  1 

We  will,  then,  try  to  make  the  work  as  clear  as  we  can 
to  our  readers,  and  begin  at  the  beginning. 

The  name  oenitcpa,  or  eamcMu^  means  really  any  stone 
having  zones  or  strata  of  more  than  one  color,  with  nothing 
intervening,  or  as  if  it  were,  in  fact,  a  double  stone.  Such 
is  the  black  onyx,  with  its  zone  or  stratum  of  white,  which 
comes  ifrom  Arabia ;  or  the  sardonyx^  whieh  is  red  with 
white,  and  is  more  rare ;  this  was  known  and  highly 
valued  in  Pliny's  time.  It  is  found  in  the  East  Indies.  A 
third  kind  is  the  jasper  onyx,  which  is  green  and  white* 
and  is  also  found  in  the  East  Indies,  and  some  parts  of 
America. 


Xheae  ptedona  stouM,  Mrben  oat  as  cameoa,  are  genu  of  i  BOme  of  whidi  are  neatlr  a*  fins  as  naadlea,  being  fixed  on 
^Teat  prioe,  both  on  aoooimt  o(  the  ooetlineoa  of  the  atones  the  machine,  and  kept  moist  with  oil  and  diamond-dnat. 
themJvelTeaandof  thegtetttakiUieqaurediitoatliDgthem.  I  The  preoions  ■toae,'vhioh  ia  held  in  the  hands  of  the 


mTumU.    l.Bik«dlHu&    &  "Cddm,  lUrr -Llir-Mlok  to  If    «.  "inu  lonot  nanilraiio  bl(b(rl"    «.  • '  FcitBd,  woBi 


Thef  an  Tei7  hard,  and  the  work  la  done  by  the  aid  of  a  i  artist,  is  tamed  about  aocording  to  the  design,  as  the  ma- 
mai^iDeflxedtotbefloor,  and  moved  with  a  treadle,  some-  chine  works  by  the  movement  o(  his  foot  Themoetdeli- 
thing  like  a  sewing-maohine ;  the  little  gTavers  or  oatters,  I  oate  care  and  great  patience,  as  well  aa  good  sight  (aided 
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by  a  magaif  jiug-glass),  are  eeseotial  for  the  work,  since 
the  smalleet  slip  might  destroy  the  featnres  or  spoil  the 
proportions  of  the  miaate  figure  being  cut  upon  the  stone, 
and  render  the  whole  design  yaluelessL  It  is,  besides, 
fatiguing  work,  and  soils  the  hands  considerably;  it  is  also 
very  trying  to  the  eyes,  and  is  altogether  too  difficult  and 
\oo  costly  for  ladies'  pastime. 

But  the  cutting  of  cameos  upon  shell  is  a  very  different 
matter,  and  it  is  to  this  we  would  call  special  attention. 

We  may  call  it  miniature  sculpture.  It  can  be  done  in 
the  drawing-room  with  half  a  dozen  little  tools  that  take 
up  scarcely  any  room ;  and  with  a  little  care  and  instruc- 
tion the  art  can  be  readily  acquired.  Some  knowledge  of 
figure-drawing  is  necessary,  and  a  correct  eye ;  and  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  more  skillful  the  artist  in  this 
respect,  the  better  her  cameo-work  is  likely  to  be.  If  she 
be  dever  enough  to  make  her  own  designs,  she  wiU  greatly 
.enhance  its  value.  But  at  first  she  may  be  well  content 
to  hare  her  work  prepared  for  her,  and  to  copy  the  de- 
dgns  of  others,  attempting  only  easy  subjects;  small 
plaster  medallions,  being  casts  from  seals,  can  be  pur- 
ohased  for  a  few  cents,  and  these  are  the  most  suitable  for 
beginners  to  copy. 

The  shells  used  for  cameos  are  those  known  as  black 
helmets ;  they  are  found  in  the  West  Indies  ;  and  there 
are  also  paler  shells — red  or  yellow  helmets— found  on  the 
coast  of  China.  The  fish  that  inhabit  these  shells  are 
caught  with  the  shells,  of  course,  clinging  to  them ;  the 
fish  are  hung  up  on  board  the  ship,  and  as  the  poor  ani- 
mals die,  the  shell  is  released  from  their  hold.  If  the  fish 
were  to  die  in  the  shell,  it  would  greatly  deteriorate  from 
its  value  for  cameo- work. 

The  chief  trade  in  these  shells  is  with  Italy,  as  the  finest 
cameos  have  usually  been  cut  in  Borne ;  but  many  fine 
shells  are  also  brought  here,  and  can  be  purchased  at 
prices  varying  from  one  to  five  dollars,  according  to  their 
perfection  and  size.  The  cheapest  qualities  are  good 
enough  for  learners  to  practice  upon. 

A  piece  is  cut  out  of  the  back  of  the  shell  of  the  size 
required  ;  it  will  be  found  to  consist  of  two  layers  of  color 
— ^white  upon  brown,  or  white  upon  pink  or  yellow.  From 
a  good  shell  as  many  as  three  or  four  pieces  can  bo  taken, 
and  sometimes  one  can  be  had  from  the  lip  of  the  shell ; 
but  the  back  is  the  best  pari  The  piece  of  shell  being 
out  of  the  size  required,  the  rough  parts  are  cut  off,  and  it 
is  shaped  into  an  oval ;  it  is  then  fixed  with  hot  cement 
upon  a  holder,  or  little  block,  that  can  bo  held  in  the  hand. 
The  upper  surface  of  the  shell  is  made  sufficiently  smooth 
to  take  the  design,  which  is  then  traced  upon  it  with  a 
X>encil,  and  all  the  white  part  beyond  the  design  is  cut 
away,  leaving  the  pattern  on  the  dark  ground  to  be  by 
degrees  cut  into  form.  The  thickness  and  disposition  of 
the  white  stratum  cannot  be  known  until  the  shell  is  cut ; 
it  varies  considerably,  so  that  sometimes  the  figures  will 
*  stand  out  in  much  higher  relief  than  was  even  anticipated 
when  the  work  began  ;  and  sometimes,  when  a  particular 
design  has  to  be  made,  several  shells  have  to  be  cut  before 
a  suitable  one  is  found.  The  skill  of  the  artist  is  required 
80  to  arrange  his  design  as  best  to  use  his  shell — having 
foliage  where  the  white  is  thinnest^  and  figures  where 
the  thickness  of  the  white  will  give  roundness  to  the 
limbs,  etc. 

The  shell  is  cut  with  little  "gravers"  and  "scorpers," 
and  half  a  dozen  of  these,  of  various  sizes  and  degrees  of 
fineness,  are  all  that  would  be  needed.  When  the  cameo 
is  out,  the  process  of  polishing  commences ;  and  this  re- 
quires patience.  First,  the  groundwork  is  polished  by 
rubbing  with  pumice-stone  and  water  ;  this  takes  out  the 
scratches  made  by  the  graver.     It  is  then  washed  with 


warm  water.  The  second  polishing  is  done  with  pomiee- 
dust  and  oil,  used  with  a  small  boxwood  stick.  It  is  again 
washed.  The  third  and  last  poliahing  is  given  with  fine 
rotten-stone  and  sulphuric  acid.  A  very  high  degree  of 
polish  is  thus  obtained,  and  after  being  once  more  washed, 
the  work  is  done. 

To  take  the  cameo  off  the  holder,  oil  it  well  before  at- 
tempting to  loosen  the  cement ;  this  will  prevent  the  shell 
from  cracking. 


MOXT  BLANC  AND  THE  MATTERHORN. 

Although  an  inveterate  globe-trotter,  I  can  neither  re- 
member the  names  of  places  I  have  visited  nor  the  statis- 
tics relating  to  them  ;  however.  Nature,  to  comx>ensate  for 
this  defect,  has  given  me  the  faculty  of  being  able  to  re- 
collect persons  and  events,  which  is,  after  all,  a  much 
more  pleasant  gift.  If  I  meet  Biggleswade  in  Syria  I  re- 
cognize him  at  once,  and  address  him  by  his  name, 
though,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  tell  whether  I  parted 
from  him  in  Home  or  in  New  York. 

Last  year,  when  ascending  the  Bhine  In  one  of  those 
well-awninged  but  otherwise  poky,  stu£fy,  slow  tugs  usee* 
to  convey  tourists  up  and  down-stream,  I  was  accosted  by 
a  strangely-costumed  individual,  who,  placing  his  guide- 
book upon  the  table,  loftily  inquired  : 

''Aw,  can  you  wokkommend  a  good  guide  for  Mont 
Blanc  r 

To  tell  the  truth,  I  felt  lonely,  so  forgiving  the  fellow's 
haughty  familiarity,  I  introduced  myself,  then  inquired 
how  he  usually  assuaged  the  thirst  I  knew  must  be  chronio 
in  the  case  of  a  man  with  such  a  florid  visage. 

"I  always  dwink  ponrtar,"  he  replied,  after  declining 
my  invitation  to  "  take  a  seat.*'  *'  My  name  is  Cashmore 
Rollins,  of  BoUins  Park,  Leicester.  I'm  second  cousin  to 
the  Duke  of  Lsington.  Of  course  you've  heard  of  the 
duke — he  has  the  finest  collection  of  umbwellas  in  the 
world."  . 

By  that  time  Ulrich,  our  waiter,  had  served  the  porter, 
which  proved  to  be  a  dense  fluid,  resembling  liquid  black- 
ing, and  smelling  like  licorice- water. 

''Yes,"  continued  ^.  Bollins,  taking  a  glass  of  the 
.beverage  in  one  gloved  hand,  whUe  he  grasped  his  alpen- 
stock with  th^  other ;  "  the  duke  has  seventeen  thousand 
Umbwellas,  marked  with  different  names  or  initials.  Won- 
derfal.  isn't  it  ?" 

"He  must  have  a  great  number  of  acquaintances  ?"  I 
observed,  as  I  toyed  with  the  bottle,  and  prepared  to  re- 
plenish his  glass.  "  Don't  some  of  them  get  mad  at  his 
not  returning  their  property  ?" 

"  Excuse  me — sir  ?" 

I  repeated  my  query,  adding: 

''I  suppose,  because  he's  a  duke,  folks  lieMtafe  Co  pros- 
ecute him.  I  must  say,  I  think  he  has  what  you  English 
people  term  a  good  share  of  cheek." 

Bollins  grew  purple  in  the  face,  his  body  began  to  swell 
like  a  turkey,  his  calves  quivered,  and  after  hastily  drain- 
ing his  glass  he  indignantly  exclaimed : 

"Sir,  my  relative.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Langton, 
purchased  those  umbwellas.  What  did  you  mean  to  inler, 
sir?" 

"I  thought  he  might  have  stolen  them,'*  I  responded. 
"  Is  he  crazy  ?" 

The  exasperated  Briton  gave  me  one  glanoe,  then 
marched  off,  muttering : 

"A  Yankee,  by  Jove  1" 

Two  days  after  the  oconrreneo  I  have  just  described,  I 
came  across  Bollins  ascenaiug  Mont  Blanc  He  had  ex- 
changed his  all-round  hat  for  a  pith  helmet  adorned  with 
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a  puggaree^  and  carried  a  red  nmbrella  dung  across  his 
back,  while  about  his  manly  form  were  suspended  more 
articles  than  adorn  the  mad  knight  in  that  comical  story — 
**  Alice  in  Wonderland." 

As  he  leaned  npon  his  alpenstock  and  posed  in  order  to 
regain  his  breath,  I  said  : 

'*  Hello,  Bollins  !  Picked  up  a  specimen  for  the  jake  ?" 

He  tamed  his  goggle-protected  eyes  toward  me,  and, 
assuming  a  severe  voice,  replied  : 

**  I'll  trouble  you,  sir,  to  leave  my  umbwella  alone  !'* 

Later  on,  when  we  overtook  a  countryman  of  mine  who 
-was  resting  on  a  knapsack  and  surveying  the  valley,  I 
heard  my  red-featured  friend  remark  : 

'*  These  Yankees  are  spoiling  Switzerland.  See  that  fel- 
low— he's  carrying  his  own  provisions  I" 

The  person  referred  to  slowly  closed  his  telescope,  then 
turning  his  head,  looked  the  speaker  full  in  the  face  and 
said : 

<*  You  all-fired  galoot  I    I'm  from  Calif omy  !" 

Upon  reaching  the  summit  of  one  of  the  peaks  we  dis- 
covered two  men,  sitting  back  to  back,  close  to  a  cairn  of 
stones,  while  their  guide  was  taking  lunch  at  a  little  dis- 
tance. 

One  was  Bullard  Smythe,  a  man  I  had  known  in  Hong 
Kong,  and  the  other  was  little  Jenkins,  formerly  low  come- 
dian at Theatre,  New  York,  who  was  ruefully  regard- 
ing a  yard  of  tourist's-tickei     Both  were.  English. 

After  I  had  re-introduced  myself,  I  made  them  known 
to  one  another,  when  Jenkins  said  : 

"I'm  awfully  glad  you  arrived  just  now,  old  fellow.  I 
wanted  a  light  for  my  cigar,  and  I'm  puzzled  about  my 
ticket" 

"  Why  didn't  you  ask  Smythe  ?" 

"Well — ^gad— old  fellow— couldn't,  you  know  !  Hadn't 
been  introduced,  you  know  !" 

We  left  them  as  thick  ai  thieves,  though,  but  for  me, 
they  would  have  sat  there  for  hours  and  not  spoken  to  one 
another.  They  wisely  decided  not  to  ascend  the  danger- 
ous icy  crest  of  the  mountain. 

Our  party,  now  reduced  to  two  persons'  and  a  guide, 
continued  its  toil,  and  in  due  time  stood  on  the  summit — I 
forget  how  many  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  scene  was  wonderfully  grand,  notwithstanding 
which,  my  companion,  who  was  from  London,  England, 
produced  a  flask  of  brandy,  and  ruthlessly  disturbing  my 
pleasant  reverie,  hoarsely  whispered : 

•*  Won't  you  drink  the  Queen's  'ealth  ?  It's  her  birth, 
day,  God  bless  her  !" 

My  reply  was  not  calculated  to  give  him  an  idea  that  I 
admired  a  monarchical  form  of  government 

When  we  prepared  to  descend  the  frozen  snow-crust  on 
the  opposite  shady  side  of  the  peak,  I  cautioned  my  loyal 
acquaintance  to  keep  his  limbs  straight,  and  not  to  at- 
tempt to  use  his  alpenstock. 

**  Hall  right  !•'  he  said.  "  I'm  hup  to  this  'ere  game. 
I've  been  'ere  before." 

"  Betty  ?"  demanded  the  guide,  who  had  seated  himself 
coasting-fashion. 

I  grasped  his  waist  with  my  limbs,  and  the  London  man 
twisted  his  long  shanks  around  my  body. 

"Ofrr  cried  Franz.      * 

In  another  second  we  were  shooting  downward. 

Halfway,  the  Briton  threw  his  limbs  upward,  and  struck 
me  on  the  head  with  his  nailed  boots,  then  missed  his 
hold,  rolled  to  the  left,  and  performed  the  rest  of  the 
'< coast"  solus. 

We  picked  him  up  below,  and  conveyed  him  to  the  hos- 
pice, where  I  heard  he  remained  a  couple  of  weeks,  re- 
pairing damages. 


My  remembrance  of  Mont  Blane  is  always  connected 
with  that  non-sesthetic  individual,  and  with  an  attendant  ut 
one  of  the  inns  at  Interlaken,  who,  in  reply  to  my  request 
for  a  bill  of  fare,  said : 
a"  Yould  you  like  zom  ganned  oystaires  V 

My  ascent  of  the  Matterhorn  was  unaccompanied  with 
any  very  thrilling  incidents. 

We  "  did  the  mountain  "  in  charge  of  Peter  zum  Taug- 
wald,  who  is  described  in  the  guide-book  as  "  a  very 
rising  young  man."  I  can  testify  to  the  truth  of  the  states 
ment 

Our  party  consisted  of  Peter,  myself,  a  Frenchman 
named  Givray^  and  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow,  of  Boston. 

Peter  was  loosely  costumed,  strong  of  limb  and  sparse 
of  speech,  the  extent  of  his  English  being  "  yeeash  "  and 


**noe." 


Mons*  Givray  was  elegant  in  dress  and  pleasant  in 
manner,  but  he  caved  at  the  sight  of  the  ice-peaks,  and  re- 
tired, saying: 

"  I  viU  go  not  nevaire  no  higher." 

Mrs.  Winslow,  who  was  comfortably  constructed,  re- 
quired considerable  "  boosting."  Her  husband  would 
thrust  his  stick  into  the  ground  and  hold  out  his  hands  to 
her,  saying : 

**  Come,  Mary  lizy,  stick  to  it  I" 

The  good  lady  would  plant  her  right  foot  firmly,  and 
utter  a  quaint,  pufi&ng  noise,  then  renew  her  ascent  with  a 
determination  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 

At  the  last  shelter,  beneath  the  ice-field,  she  gazed  up  at 
the  glistening  peaks  and  said : 

<'  Henry  James  Winslow,  I'm  not  going  to  budge  another 
step !  Give  me  your  revolver,  and  that  book  I  bought  at 
Innis-what's^the-name,  and  leave  me  to  my  fate.  Beacon 
Hill  is  moxmtain  enough  for  my  taste.  I'm  not  afraid  of 
being  left  alone  ;  nobody  will  molest  me." 

"  Yieash-noer  smilingly  observed  Peter. 

*•  Come  on,  Mr. ,"  said  Winslow.    "  Fm  going  to 

stand  on  the  top  of  this  mountain  or  bust !  It  ain't  %  cir- 
cumstance to  some  I've  c/limbed  in  Califomy.  I'm  an 
old  'forty-niner.  My  wife  will  remain  here  comfortably 
enough." 

Peter  led  the  way,  and  in  due  time  we  reached  a  spot 
which  he  said  was  the  top  ice*block  of  the  Matterhorn. 

"Peter,"  slyly  remarked  Winslow,  signaling  to  the 
guide,  ** produce  the  basket" 

I  had  thrown  myself  upon  the  cold  surface  of  the  crest, 
and  was  using  Mrs.  Winslow's  umbrella  to  protect  my 
blistering  face  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun.  My 
head  was  covered  with  a  white  handkerchief,  and  notwith- 
standing we  were  among  the  ice,  I  perspired  freely. 

Though  the  guide  pointed  to  Ihe  grand  scenery,  I  was 
too  much  played-out  even  to  listen  to  him.  I  leaned  upon 
my  elbow,  and  dosing  my  eyes^  socked  at  a  Swiss  cigar 
and  thought  of  home. 

"PopI" 

Presently  I  heard  Window  say: 

"  Friend ,  won't  you  take  come  soothing-syrup  ?" 

I  turned,  and  extending  my  hand,  received  a  tumblerful 
of — cool  soda  I 

When  Winslow  offered  some  of  the  physic  to  Peter,  the 
latter  regarded  it  suspiciouslyy  and  murmured : 

"  Teeash — noe  ^-noe  /" 

Winslow  informed  me  he  dealt  in  the  beveragOi  and 
called  my  attention  to  the  label,  saying : 

**1  leave  the  bottles  round  as  an  advertisement" 

A  few  days  afterward,  when  continuing  my  journey  up 

the  Bhine,  I  met  a  Miss ,  hailing  from  the  Hub, who 

was  traveling  in  the  company  of  a  shawl-strap  fitted  with 
oddments. 
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Attn  glanoing  thvon^  hw  opan-glMi  at  cnw  of  Um  old 
OftrtlM  apoB  die  banks,  ibe  nmarked  : 

"I  wondar  the  oonntry  people  don't  pnU  thoee  lains 
down  and  bnild  hotels  vith  the  material ;"  adding,  after 
a  pana^  u  she  snilfed  the  wktotj  iteam 


the  cook's  galley,  "Idobebeve  tber'n  gtnng  to  gm  n 
baked  beans  for  breakfast  V 

Soeh  are  m^  reoollections  of  Mont  Kan«  and  Uw  SA 
terbom,  during  m;  last  trip  to  Siritasiland— ■  cmuib] 
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REVENGE  OF  GERALD  GERAGHTY. 

I  OW  slowly  wo  travel  OTer  these 
B  roods,  Hannah  I  even  otir  horses 
k  seem  to  be  disoonnged ;  I  am 
lU  afraid  t«  shall  not  teach  home  be- 
fore night,  and  they  m'll  be  unbear- 
able after  dark." 

"  I  am  not  ao  tnnoh  afraid  of  the 
roada  aa  I  ftm  of  the  people  whom 
I|L  we  may  meet." 
'  "Nor  am  I,  Eannaii ;  and  that 
F*  ia  why  I  us  horrying  so  anxioaBly ; 
\  besides.  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
^  coinage  of  those  two  followers  of 
.  mine  half  sB  much  as  I  do  in  my 
i.   own." 

The  coantry  was  Itohnd,  and  the 
^>eak«TS  were  two  yonog  woinsa,  apparently  a  lady  end 
her  attendant,  anch  was  the  conthiat  in  their  outward 

The  first  was  in  the  full  bloom  of  womitiihood,  her  ago 
aomewhere  between  twenty  and  twenty-three,  years,  her 
skin  brown,  her  hair  of  jetty  blackness,  and  h«r  ejea, 
Iwrge,  full  and  dark,  shone  with  a  light  which  the  long 
blaok  eyelashes  eould  not  conceal,  though  they  scrveJto 
m9deTate  somewhat  their  fierceness  of  expression.  When 
her  fall  red  lipa  Relaxed  into  a  smile,  which  they  seldom 
did,  they  were  withdrawn  to  exhibit  large,  even  and  bril- 
liant white  teeth,  firmly  locked  together.  But  that  which 
was  the  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  this  yonng  fe- 
male was  her  height  and  breadth  and  bearing;  for, 
althongh  she  exhibited  all  the  perfections  of  the  female 
form  in  her  figure,  still  these  were  combined  with  all  the 
mnscnltu*  power  and  free,  proud,  unembarrassed  action  of 
a  man  five  feet  Qtne  inches  in  height. 

Her  drees  was  in  accordance  with  her  appearance.  Her 
riding-hat,  of  the  finest  beaver,  was  looped  np  on  one  side 
with  a  rich,  short,  thick  chain  of  massy  gold,  and  from 
the  bat  drooped  a  long  wavy  plamc  of  blook  feathers.  Her 
riding-dreas,  confined  at  the  waist  with  a  thick  girdle  of 
gold,  from  which  depended  a  short  gold-hilted  hnnting- 
knife,  was,  in  other  respects,  like  the  military  dress  of  an 
officer,  for  aronnd  the  collar  was  a  thick  band  of  gold  lace, 
which  also  ton  down  the  front  of  the  entire  dress,  and  the 
wide  aleevee  were  turned  ap  at  the  wrist,  with  broad  lace 
bonds,  and  so  displayed  the  hands,  covered  with  white 
gloves  fringed  with  gold  and  the  seams  on  the  back  worked 
with  gold  lac& 

This  proad -looking,  hanghiy- seeming,  almost  man-like 
girl  rode  a  heavy  black  war-horse,  and  she  checked  his 
speed  with  a  hand  well  accustomed  to  the  rein  ;  she  also 
held,  as  if  it  were  a  slight  wand,  a  thick  riding-whip,  the 
handle  of  which  was  heavy  with  a  thick  knot  of  lead  cov- 
ered over  with  a  shining  ball  of  gold.  ^ 

The  attendant  was  a  plainly  dressed,  timid  yotrng  Eng- 
lishwoman, who  was  in  constant  terror  of  her  life  from  the 
then  unsettled  and  unhappy  condition  of  Ireland,  for  it 
was  at  that  time  when  vogue  and  terrible  rumors  of  the 
"Popish  Plot"  wera  aSoat. 

'  Behind  the  two  women,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  two 
hundred  paces  from  them,  rode  two  serving-men,  aimed 
with  swords  and  muskets,  and  from  whose  manner,  their 
eager  looks  and  their  timid  whispers  bb  they  saw  the  night 
cloung  around  them,  the  young  lady  seemed  justified  in 
the  remark  she  hod  made  as  to  the  little  reliance  to  be 
placed  upon  them  in  a  moment  of  danger. 

"  How  Ilko  you  living  iairelnnd,  Hannah?  What  think 


you  of  to-day's  sport  7"  asked  the  young  lady,  wishing  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  her  attendant,  and  to  relieve,  it 
she  could,  by  conversation,  the  tedium  of  their  slow  and 
toilsome  journey, 

"  Oh,  mistress,  I  like  Ireland  so  Httle,  that  I  would  wish 
to  be  back  once  more  safe  in  quiet  England,"  replied 
Hannah.  "All  the  people  here  seem  to  hate  each  other. 
I  do  not  understand  what  they  are  always  quarreling 
about  We  have  Boundhetds  and  CavalieTs  in  England  ; 
they  have  done  a  world  of  misohief  to  one  anotber  ;  bnt 
now  that  the  misohief  is  at  an  end,  and  the  King  baa,  as 
they  say,  'got  his  own'  again,  neighbors  do  not  fight 
with  neighbors.  It  is  not  so  in  this  country ;  they  are 
ever  squabbling  about  something  or  nothing.  And  then, 
mistrees,  as  to  this  day's  sport,  which  yon  wished  me  fo 
see— the  horse-radng— I  have  no  taste  for  such  diversions. 
The  only  plsasura  I  had  was  in  seeing  how  the  handsome 
gentlemen  crowded  abont  yon  and  complimented  yon."  , 

The  girl  frowned  angrily. 

"Do  not  mention  it,  Hannah.  If  I  were  not  very  rick, 
those  who  bowed  the  knee  before  me  to-day  would  screir 
np  their  lips  with  scorn  at  me  as  the  low-born  daughtit 
of  Ebenezer  Lowson,  the  CromweUiau  trooper ;  besides, 
their  attentions  were  an  insult  What  right  had  dhj  of 
those  persons,  from  the  sou  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant  to  tlie  . 
meanest  and  forest  ensign  in  the  garrison  of  Dublin,  to 
intrude  upon  me  with  his  unmeaning  compliments  ?  If 
they  respected  thedanghter  of  a' trooper  as  they  would  the 
danghtra'  of  a  duke,  why  not  treat  the  one  with  the  same 
deference  with  which  they  would  feel  compelled  to  treat  the 
other  ?  What  right  had  any  one  of  them  to  approach  me, 
but  that  they  knew  I  was  Lawson's  daughter,  and  that  I 
was  on  the  racecourse,  alone  and  unprotected  ?  If  I  had 
been  the  child  of  a  lord,  I  should  not  have  endured  the 
dishonor  of  having  a  wretch  like  the  infomons  Dnvid  Fite- 
gerold,  of  Limerick,  pursuing  me  with  his  noisome  flat- 
teries for  honia." 

"Was  the  toll  man  with  the  florid  face,  flaxen  hair  and 
light-blue  ^ea,  who  was  so  constantly  at  your  siJe  to-daj 
David  Fitzgerald  ?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  girl,  indignantly.  " I  desired Norrfe 
to  inquire  who  and  what  he  was ;  and,  according  to  mj 
man's  statement,  this  Fitzgerald,  it  appears,  is  a  most  in- 
famous oharaoter.  He  has,  though  young,  wasted  his 
fortune  on  his  vices.  He  has  now  the  reputation  of  being 
in  high  favor  with  the  Lord- Lieutenant,  Ormonde,  for  he 
pretends  or  declares  he  has  discovered  a  plot  amongst  the 
Papists,  and  is  in  correspondence  with  Lord  Shaftesbury 
and  the  '  patriots'  in  England,  for  the  purpose  of  devising 
the  best  means  of  bringing  the  conspirators  to  jnstice. 
Meanwhile,  he  would  improve  his  fortune  by  seeking 
for  the  hand  of  Judith  Lawson  I  Am  I  not  rights  then, 
Hannah,  in  considering  myself  as  degraded,  when  a 
wretch  so  base  and  vile  as  Fitzgerald  can,  for  a  moment, 
seriously  believe  be  is  in  a  position  to  become  my 
suitor  !" 

Before  Hannah  had  time  to  reply  fo  the  question  of  her 
angry  and  excited  mistress,  the  voice  of  one  of  the  men 
behind  them  was  heard  excloiming : 

"Hurry  !  hurry  I  hurry  onward,  mistress;  there  are 
horsemen  following  us  at  fnll  speed  I  The  Lord  hove 
mercy  on  us  all,  if  they  ate  Bappoices,  ond  Redmond 
G'Hanlon  at  the  head  of  them  !" 

Despite  her  naturol  coumgc,  a  thrill  of  terror  ran 
through  the  frame  of  Judith  Lawson  when  the  awful  name 
of  Eedmond  O'Haalon  waa  pronounced,  for  she  remem- 
bered to  have  heard  her  father  a  hundred  times  speak  of 
him  fts  the  most  merciless  foe  to  every  one  of  English  birth 
sud  descent  that  bad  settled  and  acquired  lands  in  Ireland. 
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Her  belief  of  that  well-kxxown  and  then  most  formidable 
chieftain  was,  that  his  delight  was  in  shedding  the  blood 
of  men,  women  and  children*  sparing  neither  age  nor  sex, 
when  they  were  purely  English. 

The  mere  mention  of  the  name  of  Bedmond  O'Hanlon 
WAS  sufficient  to  psuralyze  all  the  energies  of  the  young 
waiting- woman ;  she  would  haye  fallen  from  her  horse  had 
not  Judith  Lawson  caught  her  in  her  arms»  crying  : 

"Here,  Norris,  take  this  girl  and  place  her  in  the 
saddle  before  you.  Brophy,  hold  the  rein  of  her  horse, 
and  guide  it  with  your  own.  Let  both  follow  me  wherever 
I  had." 

Having  seen  these  directions  acted  upon,  she  turned 
round,  in  order  that  she  might,  with  her  own  eyes,  see 
-whether  there  was  just  cause  for  that  alarm  which  had 
been  given  to  her  and  her  companions. 

Four  horsemen  were  seen  advancing  at  full  speed  toward 
the  travelers,  and  a  second  glance  was  not  needed  to  con- 
vince the  cool  and  courageous  Judith  that  they  were  rob- 
bers by  profession.  The  nags  they  rode  were  rough, 
wild-looking  animal^,  the  dresses  of  three  of  the  riders 
were  old  and  ragged,  whilst  the  fourth,  who  wore  a  short 
red  cloak,  and  had  a  feather  in  his  hat,  was,  like  his  com- 
panions, armed  with  a  long  gun.  The  face  of  the  man 
with  the  red  cloak  was  covered  with  a  black  mask,  while 
his  companions  had  thick  mustaches  and  long  beards. 

The  purposes  of  the  pursuers  could  not  be  for  a  mo- 
ment doubtful,  because,  even  whilst  Judith  turned  round 
to  look  at  them,  she  saw  one  of  the  men  stop,  deliberately 
unloose  his  gun,  take  a  steady  aim  at  her,  and  diBchargei 
his  piece. 

At  the  same  instant  she  heard  the  sound  of  the  shot; 
she  saw  Hannah's  horse  tumble  to  the  earth,  and  then 
struggling  in  the  agonies  of  death. 

"Whatever  may  befall  us,"  said  the  gallsmt  Judith, 
"  these  villains  shall  be  made  to  feel  We  do  not  fear  them. 
Give  me  your  gun,  Norris,  and  I  shall  try  and  unmask  the 
villain  yonder." 

"  For  heaven's  sake,"  said  the  terrified  Norris,  *•  do  not 
shoot  at  them,  or  we  shall  be  all  massacred  I" 

"Give  me  your  gun,"  cried  the  enraged  Judith,  "or  I 
will  stab  you  with  my  hunting-knife  1" 

"Oh,  hero—take  it,  take  it  I  and  God  send  you  hit 
nobody.  Above  all  things,  don't  fire  at  the  man  with  the 
mask,  for  I  am  quite  sure  it  is  Bedmond  D'Hanlon  him- 
self," said  the  trembling  Norris. 

"  If  it  wore  Bedmond  O'Hanlon  a  thousand  times  over," 
said  Judith^  "I  will  do  my  best  to  unhorse  him.  It  is  a 
poor  revenge  to  kill  an  Irish  garron  for  the  good  horse  of 
my  father's  he  has  slain." 

As  Judith  spoke,  she  directed  the  musket  with  a  fixed 
and  deadly  aim  at  the  person  who  appeared  to  be  the  com- 
manderof  the  pursuers,  and  a  shout  of  joy  burst  from  her 
lips  as  the  smoke  from  the  piece  cleared  away,  and  she 
perceived  that  her  shot  had  bean  followed  by  the  fall  of 
man  and  horse. 
"I  am  BurelhaTd  dain  the  horse  and  spared  the  rider,'' 

remarked  Judith. 

"  Heaven  have  meroy  on  us  t"  cried  Norris. 

"We  are  all  dead  men  1"  added  Brophy* 

"Here,  Brophy, load  Norris's  gun  for  him,  and  give  me 
yours  to  make  use  of,  if  I  need  it,"  said  Judith.  "  Fools 
and  cowards,  aa  you  axe !  do  you  not  perceive  these  lei- 
lows  are  not  in  such  a  hurry  followJng  u«  as  they  were  a 
few  momenta  ago  ?  They,  like  oniselves,  hsve  now  but 
three  horses  at  theii^  commaxid.  ^  Give  me  your  gun, 
Brophy." 

The  nitfi  gave  it^  but  he  had  only  pretended  to  load  it. 
Suddenly  he  exclaimed  r 


"This  comes  of  firing  shots  to  alarm  the  country,"  and 
he  pointed  to  a  narrow  path  which  approached  the  road 
at  right  angles,  and  aloog  which  two  lurious  and  ragged 
fellows,  armed  with  guns,  were  hurrying  toward  them  on 
foot. 

"The  odds  aze  against  us  I"  exclaimed  the  dauntless 
Judith.  "  All  we  have  to  do  now  is  to  retreat  as  best  we 
con,  and  our  only  place  for  making  a  last  struggle  is  that 
cabin  on  the  hillside  yonder.  Hasten  on,  both  of  you.  I 
will  take  the  post  of  danger  in  the  rear." 

These  commands  were  at  once  acted  upon.  The  attend- 
ants of  Judith  rode  as  men  ride  whose  lives  depend 
upon  the  swiftness  and  strength  of  their  steeds.  At  once 
they  quitted  the  road  and  paced  along  the  green  fields, 
and  bounded  over  wide  ditches^  which  an  hour  before  they 
would  not  have  ventured  to  look  at  tat  with  surprise  thab 
any  one  would  have  tibie  courage  to  mxtm  tbem. 

The  high  breeding  and  the  solid  leading  of  their  horses 
saved  them  well  on  such  occasiontiriiilsb  as  an  impediment 
to  their  pursuers,  was  a  long  teaot  of  swamp  which  lay 
along  the  wood,  and  between  it  and  the  hill,  down  to  the 
very  point  where  Jndi&  and  her  companions  had  first 
quitted  the  road,  so  that  the  pursuers  had  to  come  down 
to  the  exact  spot  from  which  she  and  her  men  had 
started,  and  then  to  follow,  as  well  as  they  could  with 
their  weak  nags,  over  the  same  fields  and  across  the  same 
ditches. 

.  Judith  and  her  followers  might,  by  the  new  course  they 
had  taken,  havd  completely  esca^)ed  without  stopping  at 
the  slated  cabin,  from  their  pursuers  on  horseback,  had 
pot  the  assailants  been  aided  by  the  robbers  on  foo^  who 
kept  at  an  untiring  speed  behind  them. 

"Knock  at  the  door ;  ask  for  permission  to  enter,  and 
save  yourselves  from  those  thieves  and  murderers,"  said 
Judith  to  Brophy. 

,  Her  commands  were  obeyed.  The  door  was  opened, 
and  it  was  about  to  be  again  closed,  when  it  was  again 
thrown  wide  open,  and  the  person  inside  the  cabin  stepped 
into  the  air,  and  removing  from  his  head  a  smaU  black 
cap,  he  bowed  low  to  Judith  and  said : 

"I  pray  your  pardon,  lady  ;  I  was  alarmed  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  armed  man  knocking  at  such  an  hour  at 
xpy  humble  door.  .  The  moment,  however,  that  I  per- 
ceived he  was  accompanied  by  a  woman  I  knew  there  was 
not  only  no  danger  to  be  apprehended,  btit,  perchance 
that  it  might  be  within  my  poor  means  to  afiEbrd  relief.  I 
see  that  you  are  beset  by  the  wicked  thieves  that  haunt 
this  neighborhood.  Hasten  in,  my  children,  that  I  may 
give  you  such  security  as  well-barred  doors  and  iron- 
fastened  windows  can  afford." 

"I  am  told,  sir,"  said  Judith,  bounding  from  her  horse, 
and  aiding  her  men,  as  she  spoke,  in  bringing  Hannah 
inside  the'house--"I  am  told  that  tiie  men  who  pursue  us 
are  robbers,  knd  one  of  my  servants  assures  me  that  the 
man  in  command  of  them  is  the  notorious  footpad,  Bed- 
mond O'Hanlon." 

"You  have  been  misinformed,  my  child,"  replied  the 
old  man,  as  he  bolted  the  windows  and  barred  the  door. 
"  The  villains  who  pursue  you  are  not,  I  am  sure,  the  ad- 
herents or  the  friends  of  Bedmond  O'Hanlon." 

The  conversation  of  the  old  man  and  Judith  was  ren- 
dered inaudible  by  the  loud  shouts  and  exultant  cries  of 
the  robbers,  as  they  captured  the  horses  of  the  travelers — 
a  capture  that  was  rendered  particularly  precious  by  the 
seizure  of  Judith's  horse,  with  its  silver  bit  and  velvet 
saddle-cloth  fringed  with  a  deep  border  of  thick-worked, 
heavy  gold  embroidery. 

"I  hope,"  said  the  old  man,  "  that  these  unhappy  men 
may  be  satisfied  with  the  prize  they  have  already  taken. 
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and  that  respect  for  me  will  iadnoe  theia  to  leaTO  jod  in 
peace  withia  my  dwelling." 

"  I  fear  them  not,  nr,"  replied  Jndith,  "  while  I  hold 
thia  gnu  and  have  strength  to  noe  m;  hnntfng-knife 
agunat  them." 

"  Better  to  snfllar  wrong  than  to  ahed  hlood,  danghtcr," 
aaid  the  old  man.  "Tonr  atreagth  and  skill  wonld  be  a 
poor  defense  against  those  saTage  men.  TSj  worda  may 
be  of  more  avail  than  twentj  sworda.  If  theae  wioked 
men  will  not  listen  to  me,  then  place  joax  oonfldenoe  in 
God,  and  be  certain  He  will  not  desert  7011  in  the  hour  of 
need." 

As  the  old  man  ceased  from  speaking  a  shot  was  flred 
ontside,  and  a  loud  clatter,  caoaed  t^  the  beating  of  batt- 
ends  of  mneketa,  was  heard  at  the  door.  Thia  waa  fol- 
lowed hj  the  orj  of : 

"  The  prisoners  I  the  prisoners  I  we  demand  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  prisoners,  th^  weapons  and  their  pnrsea." 

"  Lie  down,  my  ohildren,  on  the  groond,  lest  thooe  men 
ahonld  fire  in  through  door  or  window.  I  will,  with  this 
lady,  proceed  ap-staira  and  parley  with  yonr  esaiilants 
from  an  opening  in  the  root" 

When  the  old  man  had  thna  addressed  the  tremUing 
domestios  he  ted  Jndith,  who  still  bore  the  mosket  with 
her,  to  the  roof. 

"Conceal  yourself,  my  child,"  ha  said,  "from  their 
view,  Aa  to  me,  I  feu  no  harm  they  can  do  me.  It  I  am 
abont  to  meet  death  In  trying  to  save  life,  then  do  not 
weep  for  me ;  but  wish  that  yon  may  one  day  partake  of 
that  happiness  which  is  the  sore  reward  of  all  who,  for 
God^s  sake,  lay  down  their  lives  for  the  bena&t  ot  their 
fellow  creatnrea." 

"What  would  yon?"  said  the  old  man,  as  he  pushed 
aside  the  boards  that  concealed  tha  opening  on  the  roof, 
and  Btood  f nil  in  view  of  the  assailants,  "What  would 
yon  ?  or  wherefore  have  yon  attacked  thishonse,  in  which 
none  are  to  be  found  bat  peaceful  travelers  ?" 

"Give  np  tha  prisoners — deliver  our  prisoners.  We 
want  their  weapons  and  their  pnraes,"  cried  two  or  three 
persons  in  the  same  breath. 

"Let  one  speak  for  all,"  sdd  the  old  man.  "Who  is 
yonr  leader  T' 

"  I  am,"  said  the  man  with  the  msak,  "  and  I  daim  for 
my  men  the  weapons  and  x^nrsaa  of  your  guests ;    for 


myself,  the  penon  who  flred  upon  me  ;  tbat  person,  I  am 
well  awiffe^  is  Hisa  Judith  lAwson." 

"And  that  person,"  said  Judith,  triemUing  with  rage, 
"  wilt  die  sooner  than  reader  b^velf  yonr  prisoner.  She 
flred  at  you  once  before,  intending  only  to  slay  yonr 
horse,  bnt  now  aha  aims  at  yonr  heart,  with  the  intention 
to  rid  theworid  of  a  base  thief  and  cowardly  villain  I" 

As  she  spoke  these  words  the  moaket  she  held  was  di- 
rected at  tlie  man  in  the  mask  ;  bnt  the  look  snapped,  and 
no  report  followed,  and  as  Judith,  in  her  vexation,  waa 
about  to  caat  the  nselesa  weapon  from  her,  she  felt  her 
arma  clasped  from  behind,  and  a  cord  ran  throngh  them 
pinioned  her  elbows  cloae  together,  and  a  broad,  red- 
taoed,  fo^-bearded  man,  whoae  breath  was  fetid  with  the 
fnmea  of  naqnebangh,  grinned  at  her  as  he  peered  np  in 
her  frowning  eyes. 

«  What  a  wioked,  willful  Penthesilea  !"  the  rode  captain 
cried,  in  a  bantering  voice."  "Achilles  wept  because  he 
had,  nnconadons  of  her  personal  charms,  slain  a  beanti- 
tnl  virago ;  bnt  hei«  is  a  Queen  of  the  Amazona  who 
wonld  slay  the  snitor  who  is  risking  life  and  limb  to  make 
her  hia  wife."  

Ch&ptbb  1L 

Fob  Boma  honia  Jndith  had  been  on  horseback.  Tied 
by  a  thick  oord  to  the  person  who  rode  before  her,  and 
her  arma  stilt  bound,  although  the  bonda  had  been  so  re- 
laxed as  to  albw  her  hands  to  touch  each  other,  she  rode 
on,  silently  and  sullenly,  never  condescending  to  make  a 
single  reply  to  her  captors  from  the  moment  that  she  was 
a  prisoner  and  had  been  deprived  of  her  knife  and  hunt- 
ing-whip. 

Aa  Judith  thus  rode  she  perceived  that  the  cavalcade 
that  watched  her  was  led  by  the  man  with  the  mask. 

Judith  concluded  from  all  she  witnessed,  that  her  cap- 
tora  were  apprehenmve  of  coming  into  coUiaion  with  soma 
force  hostile  to  their  own,  and  that  secrecy,  not  less  than 
expedition,  was  neceMoiy  to  aeonre  ancoeas  to  th«r  enter- 
prise.  Her  courage^  which  had  never  abated,  reoeivBd 
new  strength  and  vigor  when  the  appearanoee  aronnd  her 
lad  her  mind  to  this  conclusion  ;  and  she  was,  thea  ' 
watchful  to  avail  herself  of  any  opportunity  that  % 
present  itself  to  enaUe  her  to  effect  her  escape. 
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The  moment,  Bhs  fuioied,  had  at  leagth  uriTed  for 
tn^Hng  moh  BD  attempt  when,  after  ridiog  ba  a  few  hoiin 
in  the  night,  ahe  peroeived  hai  cwpton  nnexpeotedly  pauM, 
and  that  the  maaked  man  at  the  head  of  the  expedition 
rode  anddeolj  np  to  her. 

"I  with,  Miatreaa  lAvaon,"  said  this  man,  "to  ahorten 
7oar  joomej  b^  some  honn.  I  can  do  ao  bj  paaaing  di- 
rect through  a  village  that  Um  on  onr  road  ;  but  I  cannot 
venture  to  make  my  way  through  it  nnleas  I  have  yonr 
promise  that  70a  will  remain  silent,  that  jon  will  not 
alarm  the  inhabitanta  by  yonr  eriea,  nor  sedt  in  any  way 
to  make  yonr  eaoape  from  n&" 

Judith  looked  aootnfally  at  the  man,  bat  made  no 
reply. 

"Imnat  have  an  anawer,"  aaid  he.  "Ihavana  other 
objeot  in  imipooing  tbia  to  yon  than  to  aare  yon  a  toil- 
some jonmey.    Eaoape  from  ns  ia  now  an  impoaribili^. " 

"Villain  I"  replied  the  enraged  Jndith,  "I  will  enter 
into  no  terma  with  yon.  Do  yoor  wont— I  defy  yon  I 
All  I  require  ia  but  to  know  the  name  of  my  cowardly 
oppreaaoT,  in  order  that  I  may  trow  eternal  enmity  againat 
him  r 

"Fooliih  giri  r'  replied  the  man,  with  a  acomfnl  laugh. 
"Think  yon  I  wonld  have  oommeaeed  anoh  a  project  as 
this  without  aeonring  the  means  tor  making  yon  my  own, 
mayhap  my  slave,  not  for  a  day  nor  a  year,  but  for  life? 
Ton  liave  defied  my  enmity — idiot  I  the  time,  I  traat,  will 
ooma  when  yon  shall  be  my  loving  miatren  and  moat  duti- 
ful wifaL** 

"I  am  yonr  prisoner,  sir,"  ofaaerved  JndiUi ;  " bnt  the 
day  and  the  hour  may  not  be  distant  when  we  aball  stand 
upon  terma  of  greater  equality  with  each  oUmt.  Should 
that  day  ever  arrive,  then  yon  ahoU  be  made  to  fear,  not  a 
woman's  tongue,  bnt  a  woman's  band ;  but,  nntil  then,  I 
will  not  degrade  myself  by  exchanging  anothw  word  with 
yon." 

The  party  prooeedad  in  ailenee  for  four  hours,  and  the 
darkness  of  night  was  beginning  to  yield  to  the  first  gray 
tints  of  morning,  when  Jndith  fancied  that  she  eonld 
reoogniae,  in  such  portions  of  the  landscape  as  were  dia- 
eemible,  featurea  that  reminded  her  of  the  neighborhood 
of  Dublin.  She  would  have  felt  eertain  she  waa  correct 
in  her  aamiiaes,  bat  that  she  taw,  or  supposed  she  saw,  a 
bnilding  in  the  distant  gloom  whioh  resembled  a  small  fort 


or  oastle,  with  two  low,  flat  towera  ;  and  snob  a  bnilding 
was  utterly  unknown  to  her,    - 

As  the  daylight  was  dawning  she  found  herself  and  ataed 
croaaing  a  wooden  bridge  into  the  narrow  gate  of  a  amall 
fortress  ;  and  as  the  gate  closed  behind  her,  she  waa  cer- 
tain she  heard  the  noise  o(  maohinery  lifting  np  and  re- 
moving the  bridge  over  whioh  ahe  had  paaaed  a  momoit 

Judith,  without  a  mnrmnr,  permitted  herself  to  be 
lifted  from  her  horse ;  and  ahe  followed,  without  remaA, 
one  of  her  oaptois  aa  he  mtmnted  a  narrow  winding  atoir, 
which  led  to  en  apartment  tint  appeared  to  hor  to  be  at 
the  top  of  the  fortreas.  The  apartment  vae  a  large  round 
room,  to  which  there  was  a  single  window. 

"There,''aud  the  man,  pointing  to  a  narrow  doorway — 
"there  lie  yonr  bed  and  dressing' room.  Here  is  wine; 
there,  bread.  The  Brass  CaaUe — for  such  Is  the  name  of 
your  present  abode — can  aflbrd  you  no  better  nourishment 
to-night  In  the  morning  the  governor  will  wait  upon 
you,  and  then  he  will  hear  what  are  your  wishes ;  and 
then,  perhaps,  yon  will  learn  from  him  what  are  his  com- 
manda ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  yonr  own  sake,  that 
you  will  at  once  pnt  thrai  in  praoUo&  What  yon  have 
now  to  do  ia  to  lode  me  and  all  other  intntdera  onL  Ton 
may  be  sure  that  I  ahall  do  what  ia  my  busineaa  on  the 
outside,  and  not  only  look,  bnt,  so  fitr  aa  iron  bonda  can 
attain  the  pnrpose,  treble  ohain  you  in.  There  ia  vine  ; 
there  is  bread  ;  there  is  yonr  sleeping-room.  Think  over 
the  events  of  to-day,  and  prepare  yourself  for  to-monow, 
by  being  a  mild,  meek-tempered  yoong  woman — that 
whioh,  I  wonld  say,  judging  of  yon  by  your  behavior  this 
day,  yon  never  can  Iml     Bon  repot.'" 

Judith  meehanieaHy  bolted  the  door  of  her  ohamhai-  the 
moment  the  man  left,  and  then,  flinging  from  her  the 
richly-plumed,  g(^-laoed  hat  she  had  worn  daring  the 
day,  ahe  oast  herself  npon  the  bed,  dressed  as  she  was ; 
and  whilst  endeavoring  to  think  over  the  inddanta  of  the 
day,  a  deep,  heavy,  almost  apopleotio  sle^  fell  upon  her, 
and  the  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens^  and  there  waa  a 
hmd,  inoesaant  knoaking  at  the  door,  before  she  again 
awoke  to  conaoIotiBueaa,  m  that  ahe  eonld  be  so  completely 
arooaed  as  to  be  eapaUe  of  oompr^ianding  either  where 
she  was  or  what  had  bafidlen  her. 

"Had   my  knocking  remained  two    minutes    longer 
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withont  being  notieed,>  I  ehonld  have  called  op  Mnxt^iy  and 
the  other  yagabouds  below,  with  sledgehammers  to  breidK 
open  the  door,  and  see  whether  yoa  had  been  mad  enough 
to  try  and  make  your  escape,  or  wise  enongh  to  try  to  put 
an  end  to  yourself/' 

Such  were  the  words  addressed  to  Jvdith  as  she  opened 
her  chamber  door  and  admitted  him  who  nttend  them. 

The  new-comer  was  an  old,  a  very  old  man.  Hi9  head 
was  completely  bald  ;  but  along  whiteboard  of  tlxiA,  strag- 
gling hairs  covered  his  month,  chin  and  br  *aat  His  eyes 
were  large  and  staring,  and  the  eyelids  blood-red,  as  i£ 
they  were  in  a  constant-  state  Of  inflammAtion,  and  their 
painful  expression  of  inceteftut,  greedy,  pitiless  watchful- 
ness was  rendered  al/hbst  appalling  by  the  deep-red, 
shaggy  eyebrows.  The  body  ^as  leasn  and  fragile,  and 
the  legs  of  the  old  man  trembled  beneath  him  as  he  dowly 
hobbled  from  the  door  to  the  table,  &nd'  there  deposited  a 
basket  and  an  earthen  pitcher,  whfob  -hJd  eainisd  in  }ong, 
bony,  talon-like  hands.    •  •    ?  •    '       -  ^    ;  ,  r      -r  •  •  .. 

*' There,*'  said  the  old  man,  seating  himself 'ii  aichftir 
by  the  side  ol  the  table,  as  if  he  were  fatigued  with  his 
journey  up-stairs,  and  tired  from  traiting  at  the  lioor  for 
Judith's  awaking — "there,  young  woman,  is  ydur  break- 
fast-freah  bread,  nex^milk  and  a  ro«*  fowL  •  SV^Wpriaon- 
ers  feast  so  well  as  that."  »     *  '  ' 

Judith  looked  at  the  old  man  with  anxit)(is  inteiesi   She 

9   0 

was  so  accustomed  to  find  all  who  approached  her  hitherto 
willing  to  fulfill  her  wishes,  that  she  could  not  suppose 
the  person  before  her  would  refuse  the  request  to  aid  in 
her  escape,  when  she  knew  that  whateyiar  reward  she  prom- 
ised, her  father  would  readily  and  joyfully  pay. 

"  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  e66ax>e  from  this 
place?"  she  asked. 

''Yes,  if  those  who  had  care  of  the  ptisoh^ft  WMe  dis- 
posed to  aid  them,"  responded  the  jailer.   ' 

*/  Have  you  ever  helped  any  one  to  escape  f 

V  Never." 

"If  I  gave  you  a  thousand*  poundsi  would  you  Assist 
me  ?'"  I  r    •  . 

The  old  'man  clasped  hiis  thin  arms  wftfi  his  long,  bony 
fingers,  as  if  he  were  hugging  himlielf  with  delight,  Whilort 
Judith  was  tweaking  to  him.  At  length  he  E^Ailted  tip 
from  the  chair  on  which  he  had  been,  up  Uf  flhis  ttn&e, 
resting  ;  and,  pointing  to  it,  he  nodded  his  Jiead  to  Ju- 
dith, as  if  he  desired  her  to  take  the  seat  he  had  just 
quitted. 

"Are  you  not  Judith  Lawson,  the  only  child  of  Ebene- 
zer  Lawson,  at  one  time  a  Cromwellian  dragoon,  and 
attached  to  the  army  acting  at  a  particular  period  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  under  the  special  directions  of  Lieuten- 
ant-General  Ludlow  ?"  asked  the  old  man,  in  a  voice  that 
became  shrill  with  intense  emotion. 

."lam." 

V  Thank  God  I  thank  God  I"  cried  tha  old  man,  exult- 
antly. "  And  now,  hear  me,  Judith  Lawson ;  if  every  hair 
on  your  head  was  a  diamond  ;  if  your  whole  body  could  be 
transformed  into  gold,  and  that  diamonds  and  gold  were 
tendered  to  me  to  aid  in  your  escape — and  that  escape 
from  the  most  lingering  and  torturing  death  that  the  wit 
and  malignity  of  man  could  devise— I  would  scorn  to 
touch  your  gold  or  handle  your  diamonds.  I  would  leave 
you  to  your  doom ;  I  would  not  stir  a  step  to  save  you 
from  perdition.  And  would  you  know  the  reason  why, 
Judith  Lawson  ?  It  is  because  you  are  the  daughter — 
because  you  are  the  only  child  of  Ebenezer  Lawson — ^be- 
cause you  are  the  light  of  his  eyes  and  the  joy  of  his  heart. 
Unhappy,  miserable,  God-abandoned  young  woman  I  you 
know  me  not,  and  it  is  mOst  probable  that  yourr  cruel  and 
remorseless  father  never  heard  my  name ;  and  yet  I  am  iiis 


victim.  And  when  you  tell  me  that  you  have  committed 
no  crime,  and  would  provoke  my  pity  in  your  behalf  by 
assuring  me  you  are  innocent,  what  is  my  reply  to  you  2 
That  I  committed  no  crime ;  that  I,  too,  was  innocent,  and 
yet  your  father— yes,  your  father,  Judith  Lawson — ^witk- 
out  the  slightest  provocation,  with  no  wrong  done  to  him» 
with  no  insult  offiared  to  him,  slew  my  wife,  my  sons,  my 

daughters ** 

"Who  are  you,  sir  ? — ^how  come  you  to  make  meh  vague 
and  terrible  accusations  against  my  father  ?  I  do  not 
understand  what  you  are  speaking  about,"  said  the  indig- 
nant Judith,  believing  that  the  old  man  was  raving  in  his 
dotage. 

"Oh I"  said  the  old  man,  with  a  withering  sneer,' 
"  Ebenezer  Lawson's  daughter  has  been  so  tenderly  nur- 
tured that  she  has  never  heard  of  the  exploits  of  her  gal- 
lant father  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dundalk— rshe  never 
heard  of  the  smothering  of  a  number  of  the  miserable  Irish 
fugitives  in  a  cavern  to  which  they  fled  for  safety." 

"  Old  man  I  old  man  !"  said  Judith,  deeply  moved  by 
the  jailer's  excited  manner,  "  you  speak  in  parables  to  me ; 
I  have,  not  the  slightest  notion  what  are  these  drcum* 
stances  to  which  you  are  referring." 

"  Then  you  shall  notbei^other  moment  in  ignpranoe," 
said  the  jailer.  "  Yota  have  asked  to  know  any  name ;  I 
wiU  tell  it — Gerald  Geraghty.  It  was  once  well  known ; 
and  I  may  add  that  no  act  of  mine,  or  of  my  family,  had 
brought  discredit  upon  the  good  fame  of  our  ancestors. 
We  took  up  arms  to  defend  life  and  home  and  property. 
In  that  conflict  we  were  defeated,  and  the  cioldiers  of  the 
En  g]iBl\  ytffliamefit  .wpie  laying  wos^te  the  land  with  fire 
and  9w6rd,  sparing  neither  youth  nor  age  nor  sex.  ^We— 
that  is,  |iy  faijuly,  my  form-servants  and  myself —b'etoot 
oureely^  to  a*  cave,  ^n  the  hope  of  escapin'g  that  gen- 
eral ^ughter  to  ^nich  all  were  doomed  by  tlie  tlepaV 
licans.    In.  that  cavern  we  were  joined  by  other8,*wW  like 


child,,t]je  infant  sop  of  Colonel  Fitzpatrick,  of.  the  Queen's 
County.     I  know  not  whether  it  w%s/the**  report  ot  ^that 
child  having  escaped  tljose  who  thirsted  for  its  blood  that 
attracted  atteutipu  to  oijjr  desolate  hiding-pl^e ;  but  jtJie 
fa^t  was,  that  in  a  few  days  the  iron-^cbats  of  Ludlow  were 
around  \i^  ;  £^id  ;Daost  conspicuous  ampnffst  those  rai;hles9 
men  were  your  father  and  jrour  uncle.    By  your  unde  my 
brother,  whilst  guarding  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  *waa.  slain, 
and  by  my  hand  was  your  uncle  shot  as  he  was  forcing  his 
way  over  the  dead  bo<ly  of  my  brother.     Then  followed  ,i| 
deed  of  cruelty,  such  as  was  never  before  practiced  amonj^ 
Christians.    The  cave  was  closed,  oU  the  outlets  stopped, 
and  wood  was  burned  around  us,  so  that  we  might  be 
slain  with  the  stifling  smoke,  and  many  were  so  stifled ; 
and  then  the  cavern  was  entered  by  your  father ;  ond 
then,  with  his  own  hand,  he.  slew  my  wife^  the  mother  of 
my  children,  and  then  my  daughters,  and  then  my  sons. 
I  was  one  ol  the  few  who  escaped  their  search.    To-day 
vengeance  falls  upon  him  heavily.    J.  might  prevenli  yon 
&om  encountering  a  fate  worse  than  death  ;  I  choose  that 
you  shall  live  to  be  degraded— live  to  despair  I" 

As  the  old  man  spoke  these  last  words  he  hurried  from 
the  voom,  and  a  moment  afterward  she  heard  the  heavy 
door  locked  and  bolted  on  the  outside. 

The  strong  nerves  of  Judith  were  completely  broken 
down  for  the  moment  by  this  strong  outburst  of  vindic- 
tive passion  and  undying  enmity.  She  loved  her  father 
devotedly ;  in  her. eyes  he  was  without  a  fault— the  best, 
the  bravest,  the  greatest  of  mankind.  She  forgot  her  own 
griefs  in  the  contemplatioxi  of  this  accusation  against  him. 
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Chapteb  JTT. 

The  old  tavern  or  coffee-house,  "The  Hawk,"  in  Cook 
Street,  was  for  a  long  time  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
lionses  of  entertainment  in  the  Citr  of  Dublin,  but  at  no 
time  was  its  fame  better  established,  or  its  public  room 
more  crowded  from  midday  to  midnight,  than  during  the 
last  ten  years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  IL 

In  one  of  the  upper  rooms  of  "The  Hawk*'  were  two 
persons  engaged  in  earnest  conversation  :  one,  a  small  and 
villainous-looking  man,  who  bore  no  small  resemblance  to 
a  weasel,  sat  at  the  side  of  a  bed  ;  the  other,  tall,  lank  and 
grim,  was  stretched  upon  that  bed,  seemingly  in  great 
mental  agony. 

"It  is  useless  for  you  to  talk  to  me,  Ludlow,"  the  latter 
was  saying,  in  an  Impatient  voice.  "I  do  not  care  for 
what  you  have  to  say.  Only  give  me  back  my  Judith — my 
darling  Judith — and  I  will  give  you  every  inch  of  ground 
I  possess  r* 

"Be  patient,  Lawson,"  replied  flteNajjui  addressed  as 
Xiudlpw  ;.\".ihis  is  a  Vetr  important  matl^WyJ^tell  you.- 
There  have*1ippewred"  two  claimants  to  fhe^razpatrick 
estates,  which  you  and  I  have  held  so  long." 

Lawson  raised  himself  on  his  elbow.  - 

"  Who  are  they  ?"  ho  naked,  eagerly. 

"First,  Colonel  Fitzpatrick,  who,  as  you  know,  left  Ire- 
land with  his  regiment  and  entered  into  the  service  of  the 
King  of  Spain.  We  heard  that  he  was  dead,  as  you  are 
aware,  but  it  seems  that  he  is  not,  and  there  are  rumors 
afloat  which  justify  us  in  believing  that  any  day  Colonel 
Fitzpatrick  may  land  on  Irish  soil  and  claim  his  confis- 
cated estates.  The  other  is  his  son  Vincent,  now  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  they  say  he  is  even  now  in  Ireland, 
only  waiting  an  opportunity  for  asserting  his  rights." 

Ebenezer  Lawson  ground  his  teeth  with  unavailing 
fury. 

"What  I  that  boy  1  the  child  I  hunted  from  one  end  of 
Ireland  to  the  other  1  here,  alive,  waiting  to  cltfim  estates 
which  I  have  looked  upon  as  mine  for  years !  Curse  this 
wound  which  prevents  me  tracking  him  to  his  den,  wher- 
ever that  may  be,  and  slaying  him  iike  a  dog  I  Nay,  nay, 
what  am  I  talking  about  ?  If  t  had  strength  it  should 
be  used  to  searpk  lor  my  child." 

At  this  moment  thexft  vrjm  a  knockisg  at  the  door,  and 
the  person  outside  being  bidden  to  enter,  did  so.  It  was 
the  landlord,  who  said : 

"  There  is  an  old  man  below  who  wishes  to  speak  with 

you. 

"  Send  him  up,"  was  the  eager  reply ;  "he  may  know 
something  of  my  child." 

We  will  now  return  to  Judith  Lawson. 

Poor  girl  I  a  week's  imprisonment  had  swept  the  color 
from  her  rounded  cheeks,  had  filled  her  eyes  witl  a  mist 
like  unshed  tears,  and  half  crushed  the  courage  for  which 
she  was  famous. 

Strange  to  say,  she  had  va  yet  seen  no  one  but  her  old 
jailer,  Gerald  Geraghty,  and  for  the  last  twenty-four 
hours  not  even  him. 

To-day,  however,  this  was  to  be  changed,  for  at  this 
moment  a  strange  hand  was  knocking  at  her  door. 

With  a  listless  step  she  rose  and  unbarred  it,  but  the 
next  moment  threw  herself,  sobbing  hysterically,  into  the 
arms  of  the  tall  and  handsome  man  before  her. 

"Judith*!  my  love,  my  darling!"  and  with  a  cry  of 
minj^Ied  amazement  and  love,  he  pressed  the  sobbing  girl 
to  bis  boson,  avd  'kisBed  her  again  and  ai](aia  "  Good 
God,  Judith,  whaH  a  Meeting  t  Are  yot/,  then,  the  victim 
which  David  Fitzgerald  decoyed  into  his  clutches,  but 
which  FroYiAeabQ'baa  lueroifullf  depriyedol  th«  power 


to  harm  ?"  and  he  lud  her  to  a  seat,  and,  amid  tears  and 
smiles,  there  was  a  mutual  explanation. 

After  giving  an  account  of  her  abduction  to  her  lover, 
the  young  man,  whose  fair  face  had  flushed  with  indigna- 
tion many  times  during  the  Irecital,  proceeded  to  explain 
his  appearance  in  that  place. 

"You  must  first  know,  Judith,  darling,"  ho  began, 
gravely,  "  a  fact  which  I  was  anxious  to  coQceal  from  you, 
fearing  that  it  might  trouble  you.  I  am  that  Bedmond 
O'Hanlon  of  whom  you  have  heard  so  much,  as  wiU  as 
Vincent  Fitzpatrick,  and  heir  to  the  estates  which  are 
now  called  your  own." 

As  he  spoke  the  girl  shrank  from  him  in  terror,  but  only 
for  a  moment  One  look  into  those  large  blue  eyes,  that 
noble  face,  was  sufficient  to  rea^ure  her,  and  with  a  smile 
she  said  : 

"Wonders  will  never  cease  ;  that  was  the  reason,  dear, 
you  enjoined  such  absolute  secrecy  in  our  meetings  ?" 

"  Yes,  Judith.     I  came  back  to  Ireland  a  year  ago,  ex- 
pecting to  meet  my  father  there,  but  month  after  month 
passed  and  he  did  not  com^.    Until  his  arrival  ^th  the 
proofs  of  my  identity  to  lay  before  the  Duke  of  Ormonde, 
I  could   do  nothing.     It  was  not   even  safe   to   avow 
myself,  since  your  father's    unrelenting    hatred  would 
have  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  stand  in  his  way  at  all. 
One  day,  as  you  know,  when  I  had  been  here  about  a 
month,  I  met  you  walking  unattended  in  your,  or  my— or 
shall  I  say  our  ? — park.    I  spoke  to  you,  for  it  was  a  case 
of  love  at  first  sight.    The  rest  in  relation  to  that  you 
know.     But  you  do  not  know  that  at  last,  all  other  re- 
sources failing,  I  joined  a  band  of  those  men  known  as 
Bapparees.     I  did  not  reveal  my  identity  to  them,  but 
adopted  the  name  of  Bedmond  O'Hanlon,  and  by  that 
name  I  am  known.     Need  I  assure  you,  Judith,  that  those 
who  have  spoken  of  me  9s  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  have 
spoken  falsely  ?    Two  weeks  ago  I  received  intelligence 
that  my  father  had  arrived  from  Spain.    I  immediately 
started  for  Dublin  to  meet  him,  well  disguised.     Mean- 
time, I  left  my  men  under  control  of  David  Fitzgerald,  a 
man  whom  I  thought  I  could  trust.     This  morning  I  re- 
turned and  heard  a  strange  story  from  them.     They  said 
that  a  few  days  after  my  departure,  Fitzgerald  called  aside 
thr^e  of  the  worst  and  most  unscrupnlousi    and  com- 
manded -them  to  accom^^any  him  and  ol>ey  his  orders. 
They  did  so,  and  you  know  what  the  object  of  tliat  expe- 
dition, was,  since  you  were  the  victim  of  it.     He  hoped  to 
force  you  to  marry  him,  and  thus  become  heir  to  your 
father's  wealth.     The  morning   after  you  were  brought 
here  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed,  but  what  was  the  cause 
of  his  death  no  one  could  discover.     Nobody  else  knew 
who  you.  were,  or  dared  to  molest  you  ;  consequently  you 
were  let  alone  until  my  return,  that  I  might  decide  what 
disx>osal  to  make  of  you.    I  think  I  know  what  to  do, 
Judith— that  is,  if  you  wiU  let  me— make  you  my  wife 
immediately." 
"Bnt  my  father,  Vincent  ?" 
The  brow  of  Bedmond  O'Hanlon  darkened. 
"  Your  father  has  hunted  me  like  a  wild  animal  since  I 
first  came  into  the  world.     He  shall  not  keep  you  from 
ma    Will  you  marry  me  to-night  in  the  chapel  of  the 
castle  ?    I  can  procure  a  priest     My  father  returned  with 
me,  and  shall  be  present." 

"Yes,  Vincent,  I  will  be  ready." 

And  Judith  Lawson,  in  her  haughty  beauty  and  daunt- 
less bearing,  looked  a  fit  mate  for  the  famous  and,  among 
the  opprested,  -beloved  Bedmond  O'Hanlon,  or,  as  we 
know  him  to  be,  VinoiSnt  Fitzpatrick. 

As  the  bell  in  the  Brass  Tower  struck  eleven  that  night, 
three  figures  crept  through  the  darkness  to  an  angle  in 
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Mu  to  take  this  an  drop*  7"  Bald  tha  ^>otheean.    "  Fon 
doUus  uid  Hranty-IlTa  wnti.  It  yon  pleua.** 


"OantpB;  torflTBDanotliorllltle  pliUl-tiill,''uld  ontianlld, 

next  Uma;  "»o  I  may  •■  we"  —  '-  -  ■— '—  •— >•-'- 

pint  ol  that  BtuS,  and  then  U 
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the  mil  of  the  tower,  end  there  peneed  as  if  for  oon- 
EoItetioD. 

*'  It  70a  will  wait  here  a  moment,"  asid  aae  in  a  whiiper, 
"  I  will  opea  a  prirete  door'  into  the  chapeL  I  luiTe  the 
k<7,  and  onoa  iii,  we  ahsU  be  nnobaerred  among  the  pil- 
lataL" 

The  other  two  nodded  asaeot,  and  then  began  a  whia- 
pered  oonTeraation,  while  the  third  proceeded. 

"Ludlow,"  began  the  taller  of  the  two,  "rerenge  haa 
^ren  me  new  lil&     Hearen  haa  anawered  mj  prayer,  and 
gi-ran  into  mj  hands  these  two  men.     The  TiUains  I  to  dare 
to  steal  from 
me  mj  obild. 
^hj  doee  not 
that  old  man 
inake  haatat 
she  may  even 

ried  to  David 
Fitzgerald, 
and  the  proud 
Fitzpatrioka 
gloating  ottx 
her  d^trada' 
tum." 

At  that  in- 
stant tba  third 
of  the  party 
appeared,  say- 
ing: "Oome, 
I  have  nn- 
looked  the 
door,  and 
now,  Ebene- 
wlAwaon,  if 
jon    wiah   to 


■nit  to  jOnz 
ohild,  be  firm 
and     widioat 


lew  stepa  the 
three  entered 
a  paaaage- 

way,  disdoaed 
Yrv  the  open- 
ing of  a  small 
door  in  the 
wall,  and  after 
traversing 
this  a  few  mo- 
menta, they 
atepped  ont 
into  a  ▼■■( 
apartment, 

I-    LA    a        .     -7  A  SOBBEB  BAVap.— "BS  WELL  IT  DS  B 

lighted     bnl- 

liaatiy  at  one  en^  bnt  where  they  were  dosky  and  nn- 

eertaio. 

In  the  fnll  blase  of  light,  hand-in-hand,  stood  two 
flgnrea  :  one,  I^wson's  danghter,  JndiQi ;  the  other,  a  tall 
and  noble-looking  man,  with  flaxen  liair  and  fair  com- 
plexion. 

The  prieat  who  stood  before  them  at  thai  instant  pro- 
nonnoed  them  hnsband  and  wife. 

lAwson  aeized  the  old  man  by  the  arm,  whispering  ; 

"Too  late,  yon  villain  I  They  are  married  ;  and  who,  in 
Qod's  name,  is  the  man  at  my  danghter's  side  f  It  is  not 
David  Fit^erald,  for  I  have  seeD  him.    Speak  I" 


With  a  fiendish  grin,  Oerald  Oeraghty,  for  it  was  he, 
shook  himaelf  free  from  the  grasp  ol  Ebeneser  Iawsod. 

"  No,"  tie  said,  in  a  voioe  of  diabolical  hate,  "  it  is  not 
You  oame  here  to  gratify  yoor  revenge  against  the  Fitz- 
Patricks.  I  bronght  yon  here  to  gratify  my  revenge 
against  yon.  The  man  whom  your  daughter  haa  jost  mar- 
ried is  Vincent  Filqxttride." 

With  the  yell  of  a  demon  Ebeneaer  Iawbou  bounded 
aoroas  the  room  and  fell  upon  his  daughter's  husband. 

There  was  a  wild  cry  of  "Father,  father  I"  a  few  fierce 
oaths,  a  flashing  of  steel,  then  Judith  flung  hetaell  be- 
tween the  twa 
Shewas  jast 
in  time  to  re- 
ceive the  knife 
into  her  heart 
which  was 
meant  for  her 
huaband.  Her 
father  had 
murdered 
herl 

Aa  she  sank 
upon  the  stone 
floor  and  her 
fnintic  father 
knelt  bevde 
her,  a  hoarse 
voioe  cried  : 

"Ebeneser 
E«waon,  yon 
■  lew  with 
your  own 
hand  My  wife 
and  children. 
I  have  lived 
to  oanse  you 
to  slay  your 
own  eldld  with 
th*t  same 
hand.  I  have 
had    my    re- 


Paris  waa 
afflicted  with 
a     long     and 

Monsieur  de 
,  Sallo,   return- 

ing    from     a 

Summer's  evening  walk,  with  only  a  little  footboy,  was 
aooosted  by  a  man,  who  preaented  a  piatol,  and,  in  a 
manner  far  from  the  resoluteness  of  a  hardened  robber, 
asked  him  for  his  money.  If  onaienr  de  Sallo,  remarking 
that  he  oame  to  the  wrong  man,  and  tlutt  he  could  get 
little  from  him,  added  : 

"  I  have  only  three  Ionia  d'ora  about  me,  whic^  are  not 
worth  B  ioaflla— ao  much  good  may  they  ^o  7^^  But 
let  me  tell  you,  you  are  in  a  bad  way." 

The  man  took  them  without  asking  for  mors,  and 
walked  off  with  an  sir  of  dejeotion  and  terrtw.  He  was 
no  sooner  gone  than  Uonsieor  de  Ballo  ordered  the  boy 
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to  ioMow  iiim,  to  see  where  ke  weat>  and  to  give  him  ftn 
account  of  everything. 

The  lad  obeyed,  and  followed  him  through  several  ob- 
scnre  streets,  and  at  length  saw  him  enter  a  baker's  shop, 
where  he  ob6ei*ved  him  change  one.  of  the  louis  and  buy  a 
large  brown  loaf.  With  thiji  purchase  he  went  a  few  doois 
farther,  and  entering  an  alley,  ascended  a  pair  of  stairs. 
9he  boy  crept  uj^  after  him  to  the  fourth  sto|y,  where  he 
saw  him  go  into  a  Toom  that  had  no  other  light  but  what 
it  received  from  the  moon,  and  peeping  through  a  crevice 
he  perceived  him- throw  the  loaf  .ux>on  the  floor,  and  burst 
into  teus,  sayitig : 

**  There,  eat  your  fill — there's  the  dearest  loaf  I  ever 
bought.  I  have  robbed  a  gentleman  of  three  loma.  Let 
us  husband  them  well,  and  let  me  have  no  more  teasings, 
for,  sooner  or  later,  these  doings  must  bring  me  to  the 
gallotrs,  and  all  to  satisfy  your  clamors." 

His  lamentations  were  answered  by  those  of  his  whole 
family ;  ahd  his  wife,  having  at  length  calmed  the  agony 
of  his  Inind,  took  up  the  loaf,  and«  cutting  it,  gave  it  to 
four  poor  starving  children. 

The  boy  having  thus  happily  x>*formed  his  miasiom 
returned  home,  and  gave  his  master  an  account  of  all  he 
had  seen  and  heard.  Monsieur  de  Sallo,  who  was  much 
moved,  ordered  the  boy  to  call  him  at  five  in  the  morn- 
ing. Hiis  humane  gentleman  arose  at  the  time  appointed, 
and,  taking  the  boy  with  him  to  show  the  way,  inquired 
in  the  ne%hb6rhood  the  character  of  a  man  who  lived  in 
such  a  garret  with  his  wife  and  four  children ;  when  he 
was  told  h^  was  a  very  industrious,  good  kind  of  man, 
that  he  was  a  shoemaker,  a  neat  workman,  but  was  over- 
burdened with  a  large  family,  and  had  a  hard  struggle  to 
live  in  such  bad  times. 

Satisfied  with  this  account,  Monsieur  de  Sallo  ascended 
to  the  shoemaker's  garret.  Knocking  at  the  door,  it  was 
opened  by  the  poor  man  himself**  who,  knowing  him  at 
first  sight  to  b^  the  person  he  had  robbed  the  evening  be- 
fore, :fell  at  hitf  feet  and  implored  his  mercyj  pleading  the 
extreme  distress  of  his  family,  and  begging  he  would  for- 
give his  fiirat  crime. 

Monsieur  de  Sallo  desired  him  to  make  no  noiae,  for  he 
had  nQt  the  ledst  intention  to  hurt  him. 

"Yod  Jiavea  good  character  among  your  neighbors,** 
said  he,  *' but. must  expect  your  life  must  soon  be  out 
short  if  you  are  now  so  wicked  as  to  continue  the  freedoms 
you  took  wi^  me.  Hold  your  hand — ^there  are  thirty 
louis  to  buy  leather  ;  husband  it  well,  and  set  your  chil- 
dreii  a  commendable  example.  To  put  you  oat  of  further 
temptation  to  commit  such  ruinous  and  fatal  actions,  I 
will  encourage  your  industry.  I  hear  you  are  a  neat 
workman  ;*yoa  shall  take  the  measure  of  me  and  of  this 
boy  for  two  pairs  of  sh&es  ieach^  and  we  shall  call  upon 
you'for  th««n.** 

The'  wholfe  family  were  struck  with  joy,  amazement  and 
gratittide.  -Monsieur  de  Sallo  departed,  greatly  moved, 
and  wiHi  a  mind  filled  wit^i  satisftiction  at  having  saved  a 
man,  and  perhaps  a  whole  family,  from  thd  cofaihiisaion 
of  guilt,  from  an  ijg^omixiious  death,  jand  probably  from 
etemid  perdition. 
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A   SCRATCHED   CAMEL. 

'  V  Ah  i\  said  tlie  caid»  <*  the  Lord  o|  the  Big.  Head  is  a 
terrible  fellow." 

"He  is,"  said  the  old  man  of  the  tribe.  "Allah  pre- 
serve uB^6rom  his  wrath." 

These  words  were  said  one  evening  in  the  camp ;  for 
I  had  takl^n  to  visiting  the  watchfires  of  the  Kabyles 


pretty  often  of  a  night,  for  the  sake  of  Hsteaing  to  «he 
quaint  stories  they  were  so  fond  of  telling. 

"Few  many"  said  the  caid,  "escape  without  coming 
into  contact  with  him,  more  or  less.  I  had  a  terriUe 
adventure  once." 

"  Try  some  of  this  tobacco,"  I  said,  quietly,  as  I  x>ssEed 
n^  pouch,  and  the  caid  very  willingly  filled  the  bowl  of 
his  pipe. 

There  is  no  accounting  for  taste  in  pipes.  That  of  my 
Mendy  the  caid,  had  a  large,  open  bowl,  a  tremendously 
long  jasmine  stem,  and  a  mouthpiece  of  amber — so  big, 
that  when  I  onoe,  to  oblige  him,  partook  of  a  pipeful,  I 
felt  as  if  I  was  suffering  all  the  time  from  an  amber  gag. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  caid,  "  it  was  amongst  the  mountains 
further  south,  where  I  had  been  journeying  for  some  days. 
The  weather  was  very  hot,  and  the  sun  and  wind  scorch- 
ing. I  did  not  feel  it  so  much,  however,  for  my  bumoose 
was  new,  and  the  camel  I  rode  magnificent  You  like 
riding  a  good  camel  ?"  he  said,  interrogatively. 

"No,"  I  said,  bluntly,  for  the  Kabyles  have  a  shrewd 
contempt  for  one  who  makes  believe  ;  "  it  always  makes 
me  feel  sick." 

"Want  of  use,"  he  said,  pityingly.  "  To  be  mounted 
on  a  good-bred  camel  with  one  low  hump — ^an  animal 
that  goes  like  the  whirlwind  over  the  long  stretches' of 
sand — ^18  glorious. 

,   "I  had  such  a  camel,  and  his  speed  was  magnificent. 
He  never  seemed  to  tire,  and  we  sped  across  the  desert  at* 
our  wilL 

^'  I  was  mounted  on  Sayed,  and  as  we  went  at  a  gentle 
pace  through  a  rugged  country,  sprinkled  with  small 
palms,  coarse  grasses  and  the  prickly  cactus,  I  held  him 
back ;  for  it  struck  me  that  at  any  moment  aij.  antelope 
might  spring  up,  and  as  I  had  my  gun,  a  piece  wonderful 
in  its  truth,  I  hoped  to  carry  back  with  mo  across*  the 
camel  that  which  would  make  a  splendid  addition  to  our 
feast  .   •  r 

"The  only  other  arm  I  possessed  was  a  long,  keen 
narrow-bladed  knife  stuok  in  my  girdle.  \      .  .*'. 

"But  that  long-barreled  piece,  it  would  carry  j  liarge 
bullet  'to  a  tremendous  distance,  and  its  killin  g  rppwers 
were  grand.  I  need  scarcely  tell  you  that  it^waa  parefuHy 
loaded  and  primed,  ready  for  the  first  head  .of  g^e  that 
would  appear.  '     "  "  | 

"We  were  getting  weary,  my  camel  and  T,]tpwar4  even- 
ing, for  our  journey  had  been  long  and  gafn'fiil  ^  *  b\it 
home  was  growing  nearer,  and  we'went  on  at  a  gentlo 
pace,  till  suddenly  a  low,  deep,  echoing  roar  told  me  that 
there  was  a  lion  somewhere  in  the  neighborfiood. 

"  Sayed  uttered  a  low  sigh,  and  stopped  shorj^  as  if  to 
give  me  time  to  get  ready  my  gun ;  but  as  the  roar, 
sounded  away  to  the  right,  I  urged  him  on,  when  tho 
roar  was  again  heard,  and  this  time  from  ri^t  in. front 

"  Now,  as  the  country  rose  up  ruggedly  on  eitlier  side, 
in  a  way  that  was  quite  impassable  for  a  camel,  there  -^as 
nothing  for  it  but  to  go  steadily  on,  keeping  a.good  look- 
out'inHhe  narrow  ravinft  I  had  %o  traverse,  and  be  ready 
to  urge  on.  the  eamel  as  soon  as  e  ckar  xoa^  >^as  open. 

*  *  To  have  gone  on  fast  now  meant  inViting  any  lurking^ 
lion  to  ma^e  a  spring ;  while  quiet  progression,  perhaps, 
meant  sending  the  fierce  animal  away. 
.  "  For^  as  you  saw  the  other  dajr,  the  lion  at  times  will  not 
stay  to  be  hunled  ;  he  will  even  show  respect  to  a  traveler 
by  hunying-  out  ^f  his  way  so  as  not  to  alarm  him. 

"So,  encouraging  Sayed,  I  went  steadily  oh  through  the 
narrow  way,  which  wound  so  about  that  I  could  see  but  a 
veyy  short  distance  before  me,  and  as  short  a  distance 
behind. 

"Traveling  at  such  times  becomes  terrible  work ;  but  I 
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put  mj  trust  in  Allah,  held  my  gun  ready,  with  its  long 
barrel  shining -in  the  mm,  and,  keeping  a  s&arp' lookout  t6' 
the  rig(ht  and  left,  I  went  on.  '      '        «    / 

'"  It  is  a  '.male  lion,'  I  said  to  myself,  at  last,  f  and  'he 
Las  been  iDagna&imons.  He  liaa  bad  xe8t»e«t  io  Aio:  and 
my  tribe,  and  gone. on.' 

.  *<I  had  scarcely  thought  this,  and  determined  to  urge. my 
course  onward,  so  as  to  get  out  of  the  narrow  defile,  when 
there  fraA  a  loud,  hollow  rdar'from  behind  a  damp  of  oao- 
tus,  just  a  little  in  advanoa 

"  My  camel  stopped  short,  and  began  to  heave  itself 
about  uneasily,  and  for  a  few  moments  I  thought  of  turning 
back,  only  a  moment's  consideration  told  me  that  this  was 
more  dangerous  thui^  going  forward,  since,  with  my  gun 
ready « I  could  fire  at  an'  advasioing  enemy. 

.*^If  X  went  backward,  Sttras.  like  inyiting  the  lion  to 
run.  along  the  rook^  abovtf  me,  and  to  spring  upon  mj 
back. 

"  It  was  not  to  be  thought  of ;  so  I  said  a  few  words  to 
my  camel  again,  and  tried  to  go  on ;  but  Sayed  set  his  legs 
out  widely  and  uttered  a  strange  noise,  showing  his  fear  of 
the  danger  that  was  before  us.  *  More  than  that,  be  tried 
to  turn  round  once  inore  and  run  back. 

*'  *  It  is'  not  to  be  thought  o1,  Sayed  I'  I  exclaimed.  <  Go 
on,  my  aco,  and  eren  yet  the' lion  may  let  us  pass  on«'  , 

*'The  noise  had  4ieaBdd;  iio  we  proceeded  again,  with 
Bayed  lif tiiig  his  legs  very  cautiously,  and  more  than  once 
turning  round  hit  long  nebk,  as  if  to  see  whether  I  was 
ready  with  my  gun.      , 

''  We  got  along  for  another  fifty  yards,  and  then  I  be- 
came aware  that  thft  wild  b^oat  we  h^d  heard  was  creeping 
along  behind  the  plants  and  pieces  of  rock,  so  as  to  keep 
a  little  ahead  of  us. 

**  Still,  I  hoped  that  it  would  go  off  without  our  seeing 
it,  my  idea  being  that  it  was  d  male  lion  ;  but  all  hope  was 
crushed  down  by  the  sight  of  a.  tawny  skin  some  twenty 
yards  ahead. 

'^  Then  Sayed -stoppcid  short,  and  I  sat  there,  gazing  at 
a  great  lionesih  which'  h&d  leaped  into  the  middle  of  the 
path,  and  now  stood  there,  writhing  her  tail,  showing  her 
teeth,  and  with  het  eyes  glowering  at  me  furiously. 

"As  I  said,  she  was  aboiit  tirenty  yards  from  me,  and 
presented  a  fine  shot ;  but  I  was  so  taken  by  surprise  that 
I  forgot  my  gun,  and  sat  looking  at  the  great  creature. 

''  After  ^;azing  at  nA  for  a  few  moments,  she  sat  down 
like  a  cat,  and  remained  motionless  till  Sayed  turned  his 
bead,  as  if  to  ask  me  Vhy  I  did  qiot  fire,  when  the  lioness 
roujfed  herself,  took  k  couple  of  steps  forward,  and  pre- 
patidd  to  springy  '  < 

^' She*  now  looked  frightful,  With  her  ears  laidf  flat,  her 
eyeii  half  <Aosed,  and  her  glistening  white  teeth  apparently 
longii^g  tontftin  thetnseh^es  witH  blood. 

**  At  this  moment  lAj  feeling  of  terror  seemed  to  give 
way  to  a  wish  to  act ;  and,  half  thinking  that  I  should  be 
too  late,  I  raised  my  gun  to  my  shoulder,  said  a  few  sooth- 
ing words  to  Bayed,  so  a^  to  keep  him  quiei;;  ^dd  look 
careful  «&n' at;' the  iieness.  ' 

*'  Before  I  could  fire  with  any  degre^  <rf  oertainty,  she 
made  a  bound,  and  landed  four  yards  nearer  to  mei  crouch- 
ing down  for  another  spring. 

'*  Fortunately,  Sayed  stood  firm,  and  I  fired  just  as  thb 
beast  w<as  rising  for  a  second  spring  ;  and  then  I  ptepBiod. 
to  bound  out  of  my  saddle,  «o  as  to  avoid  the  onslaught  of 
the  wounded  beast. 

"Judge  of  my  surprise,  then,  as  the  smoke  dLeared  olS, 
to  see  the  lioness  lying  xq^on  her  side,  struggling,  with  all 
the  appearance  of  having  received  a  fatal  wound. 

"This  being  the  case,  I  hastily  reloaded,  so  as  to  give 
her  a'finishlBg  shot ;  and  I  bad  }Q3t  got  my  jkiirder  and 


bulle£  down  and  the  piece  primed,  when  the  monster  gave 
a  harslu  bowling  cry,  and  stretched  herself  out — dead. 

"I  felt  that  I  had  made  a  w»nd«rful  shot,  and  could 
scarcely  believe  it  true ;  but  there  lay  the  lioness,  and  to 
fire  again  wotdd  hate  been  a  mere  waste  of  powder  and 
shot  Bo,  urgingf  Sayed  forwafrd,  I  went  on  to  where 
the  lioness  lay,  and  "v^as  debating  within  myself  from  where 
I  sat  as  to  the  possibility  of  taking  off  the  skin  for  a 
trophy ,~  and '  admbring  the  beautiful  tawny  coat,  when 
there  was  a  tremendous  roar  above  me  on  the  right,  and  I 
nearly  let  fall  my  gun  as  I  saw,  right  abovo  me,  a  mon- 
strous male  lion  lobkiiig  fiercely  down  at  me,  and  lashing 
its  tail  as  it  set  up  its  mane,  and  seemed  to  be  asking  me 
why  I  had  slain  its  wife. 

"  To  retreat  would  have  been  madness ;  to  hope  for  a 
second  sho1|  of  so  much  good  fortune,  folly.  All  I  could 
do  was  to  take  the  best  aim  I  could,  and  fire. 

"  And  this  I  did,  joat  as  iiiQ  great  beast  was  about  to 
spring. 

"My  shot  took  good  effect,  for  it  broke  one  of  the 
monster's  hind-legs ;  and,  instead  of  making  a  dear 
bound  from  the  rocks  right  upon  me,  it  fell  short  and 
rolled  over. 

"  'Quick,  Sayed,  quick  I"  I  cried,  trying  to  force  the 
camel  onward. 

"But  the  poor  creature  was  so  frightened  that  it  stood 
perfectly  still ;  the  yaluablo  moment  tbat  would  have, 
placed  us  beyond  the  lion's  power  was  gone,  and  it  had 
struggled  up  and  thrown  itself  upon  us. 

"As  the  lion  bounded  on  to  us  I  threw  myself  back, 
but  too  late  to  escape  ;  for  the  monster*s  claws  were  fixed 
on  my  leg  and  the  camel's  flank,  making  poor  Sayed  shriek, 
with  fear  and  pain,  and  sway  so  sidewise  that  I  expected 
he  would  go  over  and  crush  me  beneath  him. 

"  Those  were  painful  moments,  for,  as  the  lion  fixed  its 
talons  in  my  leg,  and  held  on,  it  tried  to  climb  higher, 
tearing  poor  Sayed's  leg  with  its  hind-claw ;  but  my  shot 
had  effectually  crippled  the  other  hind- leg,  and  it  could 
get  no  higher,  only  hung  there,  glowering  at  me,  show- 
ing its  teeth,  and  trying  to  reach  my  body,  and  fix  me 
with  its  jaws. 

"I  managed  to  get  out  my  knife  from  my  belt,  fpr  I 
had  dropped  my  gun  when  the  monster  seized  me,  and  as 
the  beast  struggled  up,  making  jumps  at  me,  I  made  a 
few  feeble  stabs  at  it,  striking  blindly,  for  I  was  siok  with 
pain,  as  the  lion*s  daws  were  literally  tearing  the  flesh 
from  the  bone  of  my  leg. 

"Just  then  Sayed  reared  his  head,  shrieked  out  as 
only  a  camel  can  shriek,  and  crouched  down  as  if  about 
to  fall. 

"  This  gaye  the  lion  a  chance  to  get  a  better  hold ;  and, 
scrambling  and  tearing  with  its  claws,  it  caused  the  poor 
camel  such  terrible  pain  that,  in  its  fear  and  agony,  it 
made  a  bound,  shaking  off  the  lion,  which  rolled  over,  and 
then,  bleeding  and  tora,  and  with  me  clinging,  half  dead, 
to' its  saddle,  iS  tole' aTMi^  II  &  Wm^'haduS'^te./  "'  ^  '"' ' 

"  t  havia  some  recollection  orholding  on  to  the  saddle  in 
a  misty,  dre&oiy  ir&y,  and  thei  df  a  terrible  <dll,  after  nrhicli 
I  remember  nethiiig  till  I  seemed  to  awaken  horn  slee^, 
and  found  s&yself  l^iog  in  my  tenl  *  .  ■  - 

Ml  found  then  tbit' poos  Bayed  hod  struggled  nearly 
home,  and  then  taHen'd&diausted  in  the  sand— so  neair' that  * 
my  people  had  s^tm  xm  coming,  ttin  to  my*  help,  nvld  boVe 
me  to  my  tapt,  where  I  lay  lor  many  weary  weeks  before  I  "* 
could  again  put  foot  to  the  ground. 

"  As  soon  as  I  could  relate  what  had  befallen  me,  a  party 
of  our  people  waent  o%  and  found' my  (poA  lying  aoross  the 
lioness ;  bat  ^im  was  so  torn  by  other  beasts  that  the  ekin  : 
wis  uselesB* .  ~     ..M.  .<  .v  I  ^^  /  .^   .  1  «.   .      .  <  . :   * 
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leg  ma  tnoken,  had  been  killed  by  the  man  of  another        Thkbb  was  onoe  a  boj  ao  ooimgeoiu  and  qririted  thu 
tribck  hii  nlationa  deapaired  of  «TeT  (Tightening  bim  ialoobedt 

"It  «M  neatly aixmontha  before  mjlag  wai  qnitavelL  enoe  to  their  will,  and  took  him  to  the  pafiihpriwttolK 
At  for  poor  Sf^ed,  he  ma  aerer  agun  fit  tm  nuift  tnTol-  brought  up.  Bat  tbe  priest  ooald  not  eobdne  him  in  Ste 
ing— the  olawa  of  the  I^rd  of  th»  Big  Head  are  ao  iharp  leaat,  though  the  bo;  nerer  ahowed  either  vbttiateja  i- 
and  itcong."  temper  towaed  him. 

"  Tee,  "nid  the  old  man  of  the  tribe,  "bat  heia  anoUe  The  boy,  nothing  loath,  badefatewdt  to  thepriaatuJ 
beast,  if  he  i*  dealt  vttli  velL"  1  hi*  lamilr,  and  wandered  abont  some  little  titne  wiUtouli 

home. 

Ouoe  he  came  to  a  ca(%e, 
where  be  slept  tbe  night,  ud 
there  the  people  ttdd  him  thii 
the  Bishop  of  SkObiH  n 
joat  dead.  So  next  dat  le 
went  off  to  Sk^holt,  ud  l^ 
riring  there  in  the  atomg 
begged  a  ni^it'a  lodgii^ 
The  people  said  to  him ; 
"  Toa  miqr  hare  it  vid  ni- 
oome^  bat  jok  mttstt^eut 
of  jroaiBsll" 

"VHxj  take  ooie  cd  nnMi! 
■o  maoh  i"  aiked  the  Ui 

Tbqr  txdd  him  that  ifttt  tb 
death  of  the  bishop  no  m 
oonld  ate;  in  tiie  bonn  ifls 
nightfall,  aa  aotne  gboil  ■ 
goUin  walked  about  Ok 
and  that  on  ti^™  aeoannt  nv 
one  had  to  leftTe  the  pliMite 
.twilight 

Thabo7  aaawtred: 
"Well  a&d  good;  Ihttri 
just  eait  ma." 

At  twilight  tbe  peopia  il 
left  the  plaoc^  takmg  Intt  <t 
the  boy,  whom  Uwy  did  M 
opeot  to  He  again  alin. 

When  they  bad  ill  pa. 
the  boy  lighted  a  caodlB  u>l 
examined  every  room  in  ^ 
hoiue  till  he  earns  to  lit 
kitohen,  where  he  found  lirp 
qoantitiea  of  smoked  mntu 
hung  np  to  the  nftan-  ^ 
aa  he  had  not  tasted  mett  ^ 
some  time  and  had  s  cspiti' 
appetite,  he  eat  Bona  of  ^ 
diiad  matton  off  witb  i» 
knife,  and  plaeing  a  pc*  ^^ 
tiie  fin,  which  was  stiU  bcrii^ 
ing,  cooked  it 
When  he  had  finished  mt- 
ntx  DOWN  on  m>  taa  flook  tinir  up  the  meat,  ud  t>^ 
A.  FAS  AS  n»  WAIST."  p^^t    the   lid  OD    tho  pA  l« 

heard  a  Toioe  from  the  top  of  tlie  ohimnqy,  whiab  ^• 
"  May  I  oome  down  ?" 
Thehtda] 


"He  objects  to  being  ahot,  I  aoppoae f  I  nid,  diylj. 

"Tea,"aaid  the  old  man,  simply,  "hehateait;  bnthis 
wife— ahe  knowa  the  meaning  of  a  gtin  by  sight,  and  it  is 
better,  whan  a  man  ia  alone,  to  meet  her  nnarmed,  and  to 
tnist  to  bar  noUeneaa  of  aonl,  than  to  cany  a  gun." 

"Fetb^M  ao,"  laaid;  "but,  as  I  might  make  aa  Inoky 
a  ahot  aa  the  dud  tbere^  I  would  rather  hays  my  gnn." 


Thb  greateat  of  foola  ia  he  who  impoaea  on  bimaelf,  and 
in  his  greatest  oonoem  thinks  certainly  ha  knows  that 
wbieh  be  has  least  atadied,  and  of  which  he  ia  tlio  moat 
profoandly  ignoiaat 


*Tea,whynot?" 

Then  there  fell  down  <m  to  the  floor  of  tiie  kiloben  m 
a  giant— head,  anna,  hands,  and  body  as  far  ss  the  «uA 
and  lay  there  motionless. 

After  thia  he  heard  another  voioe  &om  the  chimM^ 
Baying: 

"  Uay  I  omne  down  ?" 

"  If  yon  like,"  aaid  the  boy ;  "  why  not  ?" 

Aooording^,  down  came  another  partof  the  gisot,  frcn 
the  waist  to  the  thighs,  and  lay  on  the  floor  motionl^ 
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Then  he  heard  a  third  Toice  from  the  s&me  direction, 
T^rhich  said  : 

"  May  I  oome  down  ?" 

"  Of  Gonrse/'  he  replied  ;  *'  yoa  miuit  have  something 
to  stand  npon." 

So  a  huge  pair  of  legs  and  feet  came  down  and  lay  by 
the  rest  of  the  body»  motionless. 

After  a  bit  the  boy,  finding  this  want  of  movement 
rather  tedious,  said : 

"Since yon  have  contrived  to  get  yonrself  all  in,  yon 
had  better  get  np  and  g^  away." 

Upon  this  the  pieces  crept  together,  and  the  giant  rose 
on  hia  feet  from  the  floor,  and,  without  uttering  a  word, 
stalked  out  of  the  kitchen. 

The  lad  followed  him,  till  they  came  to  a  large  hall,  in 
which  stood  a  wooden  chest.  This  chest  the  goblin 
opened,  and  the  lad  saw  that  it  was  full  of  money.  Then 
the  goblin  took  the  money  out  in  handf  uls  and  poured  it 
like  water  over  his  head,  till  the  floor  was  covered  with 
heaps  of  it ;  and,  having  spent  half  the  night  thus,  spent 
the  other  half  in  restoring  the  gold  to  the  chest  in  the 
like  manner. 

>  The  boy  stood  by  and  watched  him  filling  the  chest 
again,  and  gathering  all  the  stray  coins  together  by  sweep- 
ing his  great  arms  violently  over  the  floor,  as  if  he  dreaded 
to  be  interrupted  before  he  could  get  them  all  in,  which 
the  lad  fancied  must  be  because  the  day  was  approaching; 

When  the  goblin  had  shut  up  the  coffer  he  rushed  past 
the  lad  as  if  to  get  out  of  the  hall ;  but  the  latter  said  to 
him: 

"  Do  not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry." 

"I  must  make  haste,"  replied  the  other//' for  the  day 
is  dawning.**  • 

But  the  boy  took  him  by  t&e  sleeve  and  begged  him  to 
remain  yet  a  little  longer,  for  friendship's  sake.  * 

At  this  the  goblin  waxed  angry,  and  dutohing  hold  of 
the  youth,  said : 

'<  Now  you  shall  delay  me  no  longer.'* 

But  the  latter  elung  tight  to  him,  and  slipped  out  of  the 
way  of  every  blow  he  dealt,  and  some  time  passed  away  in 
this  kind  of  struggle^ 

It  happened,  however,  at  last,  that  the  giant  turned  his 
back  to  the  open  door,  and  the  boy,  seeing  his  chance, 
tripped  him  np  and  butted  at  him  with  his  head,  so  that 
the  goblin  fell  heavily  backward,  half  in  and  half  out  of 
the  hall,  and  broke  his  spine  upon  the  threshold.  At  the 
same  moment  the  first  ray  of  dawn  struck  his  eyes  through 
the  open  house-door,  and  he  instantly  sank  into  the  ground 
in  two  pieces,  one  each  side  of  the  door  of  the  hall. 

Then  the  courageous  boy,  though  half  dead  from 
fatigue,  made  two  crosses  of  wood  and  drove  them  into 
tho  ground  where  the  two  parts  of  the  goblin  had  disap- 
peared. This  done,  he  feU  asleep  till,  when  the  sun  was 
well  up,  the  people  came  back  to  Sk^Qholt.  They  were 
amazed  and  rejoiced  to  find  him  still  alive,  asking  hini 
whether  he  had  seen  anything  in  the  night. 

''  Nothing  out  of  the  common/*  he  said. 

So  he  staid  there  all  that  day,  both  because  he  was  tiired 
and  because  the  people  were  loath  to  let  him  go. 

In  the  evening,  when  the  people  began  as  usual  to  leave 
tho  place,  he  begged  them  to  stay,  assuring  them  that 
they  would  be  troubled  by  neither  ghost  nor  goblin.  But 
in  spite  of  his  assurances  they  insisted  upon  going,  though 
they  left  him  this  time  without  any  fear  of  his  safety. 
When  they  were  gone  he  went  to  bed  and  slept  soundly 
till  morning. 

On  the  return  of  the  people  he  told  them  all  about  his 
struggle  with  the  goblin,  showed  them  the  crosses  haliad 
set  up,  and  the  ohestful  of  money  in  the  haOi  and  assured 


them  that  they  would  never  again  be  troubled  at  night, 
so  need  not  leave  the  place. 

They  thanked  him  most  heartily  for  his  spirit  and  cour- 
age, and  asked  him  to  name  any  reward  he  would  like  it» 
receive,  whether  money  or  other  precious  things,  inviting 
him,  in  addition,  to  remain  with  them  as  long  as  ever  he 
dhose.    He  was  grateful  for  their  offers,  but  said  : 

'*  I  do  not  care  for  money,  nor  can  I  make  up  my  mind 
to  stay  longer  with  you." 

Next  day  he  addressed  himself  to  hia  journey,  and  no 
persuasion  could  induce  him'  to  remain  at  Sktflholt  For 
he  said : 

''  I  have  no  more  business  here,  as  you  can  now,  with- 
out fear,  live  in  the  bishop^s  house." 

And  taking  leave  of  them  all,  he  directed  his  steps 
northward,  into  the  wilderness. 

For  a  long  time  nothing  new  befell  him,  until  one  day 
he  came  to  %  large  cave,  into  which  he  entered.  In  a 
smaller  cave  within  the  other  he  found  twelve  beds,  all  in 
disorder  and  unmade.  As  it  was  yet  early,  bethought  he 
oould  do  no  better  than  employ  himself  in  making  them  ; 
and  having  made  them,  threw  himself  on  to  the  one  near- 
est the  entrance,  covered  himself  up  and  went  to  sleep. 
After  a  little  while  he  awoke,  and  heard  the  voices  of 
men  talking  in  the  cave,  and  wondering  who  had  made 
the  beds  for  them,  saying  that  whoever  he  was,  they  were 
much  obliged  to  him  for  his  pains.  He  saw,  on  looking 
out^  that  they  were  twelve  armed  men  of  noble  aspect 
When  they  had  had  supper  they  came  into  the  inner  cave, 
and  eleven  of  them  went  to  bed.  But  the  twelfth  man, 
whose  bed  was  next  to  the  entrance,  found  the  boy  in  it, 
and  calling  to  the  others,  they  rose  and  thanked  the  lad 
for  having  made  their  bedfl  for  them,  and  begged  him  to 
remain  with  them  aa  their  servant,  for  they  said  that  they 
never  found  time  to  do  any  work  for  themselves,  as  they 
were  compelled  to  go  out  every  day  at  sunrise  to  fight 
their  enemies,  and  never  retomed  till  night. 

The  lad  asked  them  why  they  were  forced  to  fight  day 
after  day.  They  answered  that  they  had  over  and  over 
again  fought  and  overcome  their  enemies,  but  thai  though 
they  killed  them  over-night,  they  always  oamo  to  life 
again  before  morning,  and  would  oome  to  the  caive  and 
slay  them  all  in  their  beds  if  they  were  not  up  and  ready 
on  the  field  at  sunrise. 

In  the  morning  the  cave-men  went  out  fully  armed, 
leaving  the  lad  behind  to  look  after  the  household  work. 
About  noon  he  went  in  the  same  direction  as  the  men 
had  taken,  in  order  to  find  out  where  the  battlefield  was, 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  espied  it  in  the  distance,  ran  back 
to  the  cave. 

In  the  evening  the  warriors  returned,  weary  and  dispir- 
ited, but  were  glad  to  find  that  the  boy  had  arranged 
everything  for  them,  so  that  they  had  nothing  more  to  do 
than  eat  their  sut>per  and  go  to  bed. 

Whei^  they  were  all  asleep  the  boy  wondered  to  himself 
how  it  could  possibly  come  to  pass  that  th^r  enemies  rose 
every  night  from  the  dead.  80  moved  with'cnriosity  was 
he,  that  as  soon  as  he  was  sore  that  hia  companions  were 
fast  asleep,  he  took  what  of  their  weapons  and  armor  he 
found  to  fit  him  best,  and  stealing  out  of  the  cave,  made 
off  in  the  direction  of  the  battlefield.  There  was  nothing 
at  first  to  be  seen  there  but  corpses  and  trunkiess  heads, 
so  he  waited  a  little  time  to  see  what  would  happen. 

About  dawn  he  perceived  a  mound  near  him  open  of 
itself,  and  an  old  woman  in'a  blue  cloak  come  out  with  a 
ghMs  phial  in  her  hand.  He  noticed  her  go  up  to  a  dead 
warricv,  and  having  picked  up  hia  head,  smear  hii  neck 
with  some  ointment  out  of  the  phial  and  place  the  head 
and  trunk  togetl^er.    Instantly  the  warrior  stood  erect, 
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a  living  man.  The  hag  repeated  this  to  two  or  three,  nntil 
the  boj,  seeing  now  the  secret  of  the  thing,  mshed  up  to 
her  and  stabbed  her  to  death,  as  well  as  the  men  she  had 
raised,  who  were  yet  Btnpid  and  heavy,  as  if  after  sleep. 

Then  taUng  the  phial,  he  tried  whether  he  ooold  re- 
Tive  the  oorpaes  with  the  ointment,  and  fonnd,  on  experi- 
ment, that  he  oonld  do  so  snooessfnlly.  So  he  amnsed 
himself  for  a  while  in  reviving  the  men  and  killing  them 
again,  tUl,  at  sanrise,  his  companions  arrived  on  the  field. 

They  were  mightOy  astonished  to  see  him  there,  and 
told  him  that  they  had  missed  him,  as  well  as  some  of 
their  weapons  and  armor ;  bat  they  were  rejoiced  to  find 
their  enemies  lying  dead  on  the  field,  instead  of  being 
alive  and  awaiting  them  in  battle  array,  and  asked  the  lad 
how  he  had  got  the  idea  of  thus  going  at  night  to  the  bat- 
tlefield, and  what  he  had  done. 

He  told  them  all  that  had  passed,  showed  them  the 
phial  of  ointment,  and,  in  order  to  prove  its  power, 
smeared  the  neck  of  one  of  the  corpses,  who  at  once  rose 
to  hia  feet»  but  was  instantly  killed  again  by  the  cave- 
men. 

They  thanked  the  boy  heartily  for  the  service  he  had 
rendered  them,  and  begged  him  to  remain  among  them, 
offering  him  at  the  same  time  money  for  his  work.  He 
declared  that  he  was  qnite  willing,  paid  or  nnpaid,  to  stay 
with  them,  as  long  as  they  liked  to  keep  him. 

The  cave-men  were  well  pleased  with  his  answer,  and 
having  embraced  the  lad,  set  to  work  to  strip  their  ene- 
mies of  their  weapons ;  made  a  heap  of  them,  with  the  old 
woman  on  the  top,  and  bnmed  them ;  and  then,  going 
into  the  mound,  appropriated  to  themselves  all  the  treas- 
ures they  found  there. 

After  this  they  proposed  the  game  of  killing  each 
other,  to  try  how  it  was  to  die,  as  they  could  restore  one 
another  to  Hfe  again.  So  they  killed  each  other,  but  by 
smearing  themselves  with  the  ointment  they  at  once  re- 
turned to  life.    Now,  this  was  great  sport  for  a  while. 

But  once,  when  they  had  cut  off  the  head  of  the  lad, 
they  put  it  on  again  wrong  side  before.  And  as  the  lad 
saw  himself  behind,  he  became  as  if  mad  with  fright,  and 
begged  the  men  to  release  him  by  all  means  from  such  a 
}>ainful  plight 

But  when  the  cave-folk  had  run  to  him,  and  cutting  off 
hu  head,  placed  it  on  all  right  again,  he  came  back  to  his 
full  senses,  and  was  as  fearless  as  ever  before. 

The  boy  lired  -with  them  ever  afterward,  and  no  more 
Btories  are  told  about  him. 

THE  PRAIRIE  DOG'S  HOME  AND  ITS  IJKWELCOMB 

VISITORS. 

Therb  are  few  subjects  in  the  still  lonely  prairies  west 
of  the  Mississippi  more  interesting  than  the  towns  of  the 
prairie  dogs — towns  rivaling  those  of  man  in  their  extent, 
and  stupendous  in  labor,  if  we  regard  only  the  size  of  the 
animals. 

This  little  creature,  the  Spermophilus  fydovieianus  of 
naturalists,  though  a  rodent,  and  not  a  dog^  derives  its 
popular  name  from  the  short,  yelping  sound  which  it  is 
fond  of  uttering,  and  which  bears  some  resemblance  to 
the  bark  of  a  young  puppy.  Even  in  captivity  it  utters 
this  short,  impatient  yelp,  which  may  generally  be  ex- 
torted from  the  little  animal  by  placing  the  hand  near  the 
cage.  Though  gentle  and  affectionate  to  its  keeper,  it 
dislikes  strangers ;  and  if  their  fingers  approach  the  bars 
of  its  house  too  dosely,  it  barks  at  the  intruders  Hke  an 
angry  squirrel,  and  scratbhea  amartly  at  their  hands  with 
its  sliarp  and  powerful  claws. 

It  is  a  pretty  and  rather  curious  animal,  measuring 


about  sixteen  inches  in  total  length.  ItiS  general  shape  is 
round  and  flattish,  and  the  head  is  peculiarly  flat,  giving 
to  the  animal  a  very  remarkable  aspect  The  fur  is  a 
gn^ish  red,  with  a.  grizzled  effect,  produced  by  the  alter- 
nate chestnut  and  gray  color  of  each  hair.  The  disposi- 
tion of  the  prairie  dog  is  pleasant  and  sociable,  and  the 
little  creature  is  very  susceptible  of  domestieation. 

In  spite  of  the  formidable  foes  by  which  it  is  attacked, 
and  which  take  up  their  residence  in  the  very  centre  of 
its  habitations,  the  prairie  dog  is  an  exceedingly  prolific 
animal,  multiplying  rapidly,  and  exten^ting  its  excava- 
tiona  to  vast  distancea.  Indeed,  when  once  the  prairie 
dogs  settle  themselves  in  a  convenient  spot,  their  increase 
seems  to  have  no  bounds,  and  the  little  heaps  of  earth 
which  stand  near  the  mouth  of  their  burrows  extend  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach. 

The  scene  presented  by  one  of  these  "dog-towns,"  or 
''villages,'*  as  the  assemblages  of  burrows  are  called,  is 
most  curioas,  and  well  repays  the  trouble  of  approaching 
without  alarming  the  cautious  little  animals.  Fortunately 
for  the  traveler,  the  prairie  dog  is. as  inquisitive  as  it  is 
wary,  and  the  indulgence  of  its  curiosity  often  costs  the 
little  creature  its  life.  Perched  on  the  hillocks  which 
have  already  been  mentioned,  the  prairie  dog  is  able  to 
survey  a  wide  extent  of  horizon,,  and  as  soon  as  it  sees  an 
intruder  it  gives  a  sharp  yelp  of  alarm  and  dives  into  its 
burrow,  its  little  feet  knocking  together  with  a  ludicrous 
flourish  as  it  disappears.  In  every  direction  a  similar 
scene  is  enacted.  Warned  by  the  well-known  cry,  all  the 
prairie  dogs  within  reach  repeat  the  call,  and  leap  into 
their  burrows.  Their  curiosity,  however,  is  irrepressible, 
and  scarcely  have  their  feet  vanished  from  sight  than  their 
heads  are  seen  cautiously  protruded  from  the  burrow,  and 
their  inquisitive  brown  eyes  sparkle  as  they  examine  the 
cause  of  the  disturbance. 

A  good  marksman  will  take  advantage  of  this  peculi- 
arity, and,  by  aiming  at  the  ej%  \rill  make  sure  of  killing 
the  animal  on  the  spot.  It  i^  marvelously  tenacious  of 
life,  and,  unless  its  head  be  almost  knocked  to  pieces,  is 
sure  to  escape  into  its  home.  A  pea-rifle  is  almost  useless 
in  shooting  prairie  dogs,  a  large  bullet  being  needed  to 
produce  instantaneous  death. 

The  prairie  dog  has  not  the  privilege  of  possessing  a 
home  exclusively  devoted  to  its  own  use,  lor  the  burrow- 
ing owl,  sometimes  called  the  Co^uimbo  owl  (A/kene  cuni- 
ciiiaria),  and  the  terrible  rattlesnake,  take  forcible  posses- 
sion of  the  burrows,  and  devour  the  inmates,  thus  pro- 
cnxing  board  and  lodging  at  very  easy  rates.  The  rattle- 
snake, at  all  events,  does  so,  the  bodies  of  young  prairie 
dogs  having  been  found  in  its  stomach. 

On  the  discovezy  of  owls  and  rattlesnakes  within  the 
burrows  of  the  prairie  dog,  it  was  generally  thought  that 
these  incongruous  beings  associated  together  in  perfect 
harmony,  forming,  in  fact,  a  "happy  family"  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  The  ruthless  scalpel  of  the  natu- 
ralist, however,  efiectually  dissipated  all  such  romantic 
notions,  and  proved  that  the  snake  was  by  no  means  a 
welcome  guest,  but  an  intruder  on  the  premises,  self-bU- 
leted  on  the  inmates,  like  soldiers  on  obnoxious  house- 
holders* procuring  lodging  without  permission,  and  eat- 
ing the  inhabitants  by  way  of  board. 

The  reason  for  the  presence  of  the  owls  is  not  so  evi- 
dent, though  it  is  not  impossible  that  ihej  may,  also,  snap 
up  an  occasional  prairie  dog  in  its  earliest  infancy,  while 
it  is  very  young,  small  and  tender.  These  winged  and 
scaled  intruders  are  not  found  in  all  the  burrows,  though 
many  of  the  habitations  are  infested  by  them.  The  gen- 
eral aspect  of  the  prairie  dog  is  not  unlike  that  of  its  near 
relative,  the  Alpine  marmot. 
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Thb  iMt  notes  of  the  gftlop  ware  rising  uid  falling 
throogli  the  perfumed  »ir  u  Qnwe  Errold  and  her  part- 
ner, Philip  Maseey,  left  the  oiioling  throng  and  walked 
into  Uie  oonBemtory. 

Mm,  Bonton'B  puties  were  alirajs  "a  Bncoosa."  Bhe 
nnderatood  to  perfeation  the  admirable  art  of  inviting  jiiat 
the  peiaoiu  that  one  wishes  to  aee.  MberhonBejoti  met 
-with  no  lohubohu,  no  cxowd  of  nninteresting  people,  no 
borw,  and,  awnmwn  bonutn,  no  anoient  yonng  ladiea.  Wall- 


min.  Why,  my  love,  do  70a  know  that  he  ha«  been  aeen 
going  home  at  three  o'clock  in  the  mominn  ?  Jost  think  1 
Tlirte  o'tiock  I" 

And  Miae  Trenteana  would  add  : 

"  Well,  I  never  1  If  I  had  a  husband  he  ahoold  never," 
etc.,  etc 

I^bably  not,  my  deer  yooDg  lady ;  bat,  aa  yon  have  no 
husband,  in  epite  of  yonr  meat  praiaewortby  effoita  to 
■eonie  one,  we  will  not  disonas  the  point 

Strange  to  say,  thongh,  Ur,  Bonton  seemed  to  like  hia 
wife  the  better  for  being  ao  onlpably  neglectful  of  hei 
dutiea.  Ha  would  spend  four  or  five  eveninga  every  week 
at  home  with  her,  and  never  experienced  that  profane 


ruca  R  rucEr— " 

flowers,  of  course,  wen  nnKT^dable,  bat  as  they  were 
generally  people  who  had'aqi^rtlung  to  say,  th^  were 
endurable. 

Uoet  women  have  a  mission — that  of  Mrs.  Bonton  was 
to  give  parties.  She  had  a  fine  house  on  Madison  Avenue, 
rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  two  or  three  oarriagas,  and  in 
a  husband  whom  every  one  declared  to  be  "  one  of  the  best 
fellows  that  ever  lived." 

Mrs.  Bonton  was  of  the  same  opinion,  for  she  let  him 
smoke  in  the  pulott,  own  a  latch-key.  go  to  supper-parties, 
and  commit  other  enormities  of  a  like  kind.  Her  lady 
friends,  .after  telling  her  what  a  model  wife  she  was,  calling 
next  door,  would  declare,  with  monmful  waggings  of  the 
head: 

"Poor  dear  man,  Mrs,  Bonton  is  letting  him  go  to 
VoLX.,  Nca-IR 


f,  un>  wtkvo  k  vjimr  car  or  'BSLrl'    i  saw  bib  sTSDuaL* 

feeling  which  arises  from  the  knowledge  that  all  the  bat- 
tons  are  off  one's  shirt,  01  found  a  "woman  in  white" 
waiting  to  greet  him  aa  he  returned  from  some  convivial 
entertainment. 

In  short,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bonton  were  a  very  happy  and 
contented  couple,  rejoioinp;  in  each  other's  company,  and. 
never  mutuaUy  bored.  Mr.  Bonton  loved  his  wife,  and 
waa  proud  of  har  ;  Mrs.  Bonton  loved  her  husband,  and 
was  proud  of  him  ;  and  thay  wera  both  proud  of  a  hideous 
little  squalling  lump  of  red  humanity  that  Iny  shrieking 
and  bellowing  up-staira  whila  the  dancing  was  going  on 
below.  *^ 

I  had  been  dancing  with  Mrs.  Bonton.  As  wa  rerolvea 
about  the  room,  I  saw  Grace  Errold  and  Philip  Massey 
enter  the  oonaerratory,  and  whispered  to  my  partner : 
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They'll  be  engaged  before  theyoome  oat  from  thete." 
She  looked  Tip  ftt  me  with  a  comical  smile,  and  said : 
«'  Don*t  he  too  sme  of  that" 

Aud,  indeed,  before  all  the  conples  had  taken  their 
•eats,  I  saw  Masaey  come  out  of  the  conservatory,  looking 
quite  pale,  and  gnawing  his  mnstaohe.  Bat,  l^e  a  trae 
society-man,  as  he  was,  he  soon  overcame  his  emotion,  and 
was  laoghing  and  chatting  with  Miss  Dlnero,  the  wealthy 
heiress. 

I  knew  Massey  very  slightly,  but  the  little  I  did  know 
was  enough  to  prejudice  me  against  him.  I  had  been  in- 
troduced to  him,  had  seen  him  at  the  dub,  the  opera,  Dd- 
monico's,  and  at  various  places  around  the  city,  and  had 
always  been  treated  by  him  with  the  greatest  politeness. 
Bat  ugly  stories  concerning  him  were  afloat — ^how  the 
suicide  of  poor  little  Tommy  West  was  owing  to  Maasey's 
having  won  all  his  money  at  cards  the  night  before  ;  and 
it  was  whispered  that,  if  he  chose,  he  could  throw  some 
light  open  a  mysterious  case  of  a  young  girl  being  **  found 
drowned,"  with  no  wedding-ring  upon  her  finger.  But 
Massey  kept  his  secrets  well,  and  these  uncertain  rumors 
could  be  traced  to  no  sure  source.  However,  there  was 
something  in  the  man's  face  which  inclined  me  to  distrust 
him— an  evil  look  which  sometimes  came  into  his  eyes,  a 
bad  expression  around  the  comers  of  his  mouth. 

I  had  been  sorry  to  notice  an  affaire  growing  up  between 
him  and  Grace.    I  knew  her  yery  intimately,  and  liked 
her  exceedingly.     She  and  I  had  been  intimate  friends  in 
childhood,  and  now  that  childhood  had  passed  away,  the 
intimacy  continued.    She  would  teU  me  of  her  troubles, 
and  I  would  advise  and  assist  her  to  the  best  of  my  ability; 
while  I  would  read  my  articles  to  her  (I  wrote  then  for 
**  the  weeklies  ")  and  invite  her  criticism.    She  was  a  little 
below  the  medium  size,  with  a  slender,  lithe  figure,  as 
graceful  as  a  willow  when  swayed  by  the  wind.    Her  face 
was  a  little  irregular  in  its  outlines,  but  her  finely  shaped 
nose  and  mouth  amply  redeemed  that  defect,  if  defect  it 
wera    Her  dark  hair  was  long  and  thick,  and  when  the 
son  shone  on  it,  was  of  a  rich  bronae  color.    Her  eyes — 
ah,  how  can  I  hope  to  describe  them  t    Long  as  I  had 
known  her,  I  had  not  been  able  to  find  out  their  color. 
They  were  for  ever  changing  and  varying  their  expression. 
Now  sad  and  pensive,  with  a  melancholy  look  in  them, 
and  then  lighting  up  with  a  gleam  of  merry  mischief  that 
puzzled  the  looker-on — 


Where  shadows  dark  and  sunlight  sheen 
Alternate  come  and  go.' 


n 


She  was  a  complete  Bohemienne,  and  regretted  that 
fihe  had  not  been  a  man,  so  that  she  could  enjoy  all  the 
wild  freedom  of  an  artist's  or  a  writer's  life  in  the  city. 
She  used  to  say  that  *'life  to  a  woman  was  a  stupendous 
bore."  Poor  Grace  1  you  were  not  bored  very  long.  Beau- 
tiful, wOd,  capricious,  kind-hearted  Grace  1 

A  feeling  of  inexpressible  saduess  comes  over  me  as  I 
write  these  lines,  when  I  think  how  suddenly  her  happy 
young  life  was  cut  short. 


TT" 


c< 


She's  gone  into  the  West, 

She  took  onr  daylUcht  with  her, 

The  smiles  that  we  love  best." 


Poor  Grace  I  I  think  I  can  see  her  now  as  I  saw  her 
when,  leaving  Mrs.  Bonton,  I  went  to  her  in  the  conserv- 
atory. She  stood  there,  with  the  point  of  a  dainty  little 
slipper  thrust  out  beneath  her  dress,  her  head  thrown 
back^  and  a  gleam  of  light  in  her  eyes  that  I  had  never 
seen  there  before.  She  looked  as  Jeanne  d'Aro  may  have 
looked  when  told  that  the  English  were  conquered. 

The  dark  green  leaves  and  vivid  colors  of  the  plants  and 
^wers;  the  heavy,  perfumed  atmosphere;  the  mellow. 


subdued  light ;  the  distant  strains  of  musio — all  seemed  bst 
a  fit  surrounding  for  this  fair  young  queen  of  beauty. 
*'  Why,  Grace,"  I  said,  «« what  is  the  matter  ?" 
Her  look  of  triumph  faded  away,  the  gleam  died  out  of 
her  eyes,  and  she  became  herself-— Xa  Moqueme^  as  I  iised 
to  call  her. 

**I  hare  tamed  the  lion.    Heroalea  baa  laid  himself  ad 
his  dub  at  the  feet  of  Omphale,  aa  aa  offering  on  her 
shrine.     Vive  M.  Barey !" 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Philip  Massey  has  proposed  to  me.  and  I  have  jilted 
him.     Vaila  totur 

•  "Indeed  !    Do  you  know  that  he  boasts  he  has  ohjj  to 
offer  himself  to  be  accepted  t" 

*'  Know  it  ?"  ahe  repeated,  with  accents  of  contempt 
"  Know  it  ?    I  heard  it  three  months  ago^  and  I  made  i^ 
my  mind  from  that  moment  that  I  wonld  have  him  at  aj 
feet" 
"And  you  hare  succeeded." 

*'Ye8,Ihaveaaoceeded.  He  left  me,  vowing  TengetBo. 
and  swearing  that  I  ahould  be  sorry.  He  reminded  zas 
of  the  mysterious  person  in  'Nicholas  Niokleby,' who, 
wrapped  in  a  long  black  cloak,  appeals  aft  the  back  of  tk 
stagey  and  in  a  sepulchral  voice  says,  *  Beware  1' " 

"Bat»  seriously,  Grace,  you  ought  to  look  out  for  bioi 
He  may  do  you  harm  some  day." 

"Bah  !"  shrugging  her  shouldem  "  What  can  he  do? 
Hark  I"  she  added ;  "do  you  hear  that  deliflrhtfnl  Flick et 
Flack?  The  music  is  too  tempting— I  oaa'treaiat  it  GoBie 
and  dance."  

Ghaftsb  IL 

The  season  was  over.  No  one  was  in  town — that  bts 
say,  no  one  but  the  poor  husbands,  lathers  and  brothoi. 
who  were  hard  at  work  in  the  counfing-ioom  or  at  deik, 
while  their  butterfly  relatives  were  spreading  their  benti- 
ful  wings  for  the  admiration  of  the  idlers  at  Newport,  Ssn- 
toga  or  Long  Branch. 

Mr.  BontoA,  his  wife  and  Grace— ahe  was  a  cousin  d 
madam's-— had  gone,  down  to  Long  Branch  to  pass  tbe 
Summer  there.    That  was  all  I  knew  of  their  moTements,     i 
for  at  that  time  I  was  chained  to  the  city,  and  coold  net 
get  away. 

One  afternoon  in  August  I  left  my  office  and  walked 
leisurely  up  Broadway.  I  was  going  to  take  dinner  viti 
a  friend^  and  then  jhiss  the  erening  at  one  of  the  theatres. 
On  miy  way  up  I  met  Philip  Massey.  He  looked  a  littfa 
wild  and  haggard,  and  there  was  a  peculiar  far-away  look 
in  his  eyes,  which  I  have  often  noticed  in  peraons  wi^ 
hare  been  laboring  under  a  great  excitement  I  sapposed 
that  it  was  the  consequence  of  a  debauch  of  the  previois 
night,  and  so  thought  nothing  of  it  He  had  a  Taliae  ia 
his  hand,  and  was  walking  as  if  he  were  in  a  harry. 

I  met  my  friend,  and  we  went  to  Pfaffs  to  get  onr  din* 
ner.  While  we  were  eating,  a  newaboy  came  in  with  the 
evening  papers.  I  got  a  Poet,  and  was  glancing  OTer  it, 
when  a  notice  in  the  "  Deaths  "  caught  my  eye  : 

"  EBBOLD—Browned,  at  Lon?  Branch,  on  the  2tst  insL.  Grace. 
only  child  of  Henry  and  Mary  Errold,  in  the  eighteenth  year  <d 
her  age." 

The  paper  dropped  from  my  hand.  Dead  I  Coold  it  be 
true  ?  Ko,  there  must  be  some  mistake.  It  could  not  be 
possible.  Why,  I  had  talked  and  danced  with  her  only  a 
few  weeks  before.  And  now — ^to  think  that  I  shonld  never 
see  her  again— never  hear  her  laughing  Toice  or  listen  h> 
her  merry  words— oh,  no,  no,  no !  It  could  not  be. 
And  yet — *'  Grace  Errold — ^in  the  eighteenth  year  of  her 
age. 

Almost  mechanically  I  turned  to  the  other  page^  to 
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if  th^re  vos  any  notice  of  the  sad  event,  and  there  I  read, 
in  the  Long  Branch  correspondence : 

"  MsLANOnoLT  AcciDEin?,— A  most  painful  accident  occurred 
here  yesterday.  As  Miss  Grace  Errold  was  bathing,  she  un- 
fortunately yentured  out  too  far.  Bhe  was  caught  in  the  under- 
tow, and  soon  losing  her  strength,  was  drowned.  The  most 
heroic  exertions  were  made  by  a  gentleman  to  save  her,  but 
they  were  of  no  ayail.  We  regret  that  we  have  not  been  able 
to  learn  his  name.  This  melancholy  event  has  thrown  a  damper 
upon  the  whole  community. 

"  We  understand  that,  in  spite  of  every  effort,  the  bodv  has 
not  yet  been  recovered." 

> 

I  looked  at  my  watch.  I  had  just  time  to  catch  the  Long 
Branch  boat.  Banning  np  the  stairs,  I  was  fortunate' 
enough  to  find  a  carriage.  I  jamped  into  it,  and  was 
driven  at  IhII  speed  to  the  dock,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was 
on  my  way  to  Long  Branch. 

Arrived  there,  I  went  at  once  to  the  Sorf  Hotel,  where 
I  knew  the  Bontqns  were  staying.  I  sent  np  my  card, 
and  was  shown  into  the  private  parlor.  Mrs.  Bonton  was 
sitting  on  the  sofa  alone,  and  dressed  in  deep  monming. 

She  arose  and  gave  mo  her  hand  with  a  sad  smile  of 
welcome. 

I  felt  a  choking  sensation  in  my  throat,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  I  could  pronounce  the  single  word : 

"Grace?" 

"Ah,"  said  Mrs.  Bonton,  the  tears  coming  to  her  eyes, 
"you  have  heard,  then  Y* 

"Yes^  I  saw  it  in  this  afternoon's  paper,  and  at  once 
came  out  hera    How  did  it  happen  ?  TeU  me  about  it. " 

"  Oh,  Theodore,  it's  such  a  horrible  story !  I  never 
could  have  believed  that  he  was  such  a  villain — that  he 
covid  act  as  he  did.  You  know  when  we.  came  here,  it  was 
principally  for  Grace's  benefit ;  the  doctor  said  that  sea- 
bathing would  do  her  so  much  good.  Well,  before  we  had 
been  here  a  week,  Philip  Massey  came  and  took  rooms  at 
this  house.  I  advised  Grace  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
him ;  I  did  not  like  the  way  he  woiild  sometimes  look  at 
her  with  those  big,  bold  black  eyes  of  his.  It  frightened 
me.  And  then  Grace  had  told^  me  that  be  had  sworn  to 
be  revenged  on  her,  so  I  wished  her  to  avoid  him  as  much 
as  possible.  She  said  she  would,  if  I  wished  her  to,  but 
laughed  at  any  fears  I  migbt  hava  She  said  that  Massey 
could  not  injure  her. 

"At  first,  it  was  veiy  easy  to  avoid  him,  for  we  saw 
very  little  of  him  ;  but  after  a  while  he  seemed  to  meet  us 
everywhere,  and  occasionally  Grace  would  talk  to  him  a 
litUe."    • 

Here  she  paused  to  wipe  away  her  tearsL 

There  was  a  piano  in  the  next  room,  an!l  some  one  was 
playing  the  "Miserere,"  and  the  low,  mournful  music 
seemed  to  vrail  as  if  in  unison  with  our  feelings.  The 
twilight  shadows  came  creeping  in  at  the  window,  and  lay 
in  huge,  shapeless  brown  maason  upon  the  floor,  while  the 
distant  booming  of  the  sea  sounded  like  the  solemn  mur- 
murings  of  a  dirge. 

Mrs.  Bonton  resumed : 

"Yesterday  Grace  and  I  went  down  to  the  shore  for  a 
bath.  There  was  no  one  in  the  water  but  PhUip  Massey. 
WhenI  saw  him  I  wanted  to  go  back ;  an  indefinable  feel- 
ing made  me  wish  that  Grace  would  not  go  in.  But  she 
laughed  at  my  ideas,  and  the  day  was  so  beautiful,  and 
the  water  looked  so  inviting,  that  I  chased  away  my  fears 
and  yielded.  We  had  not  been  in  long  when  Massey 
joined  us,  and  after  talking  a  few  minutes,  challenged 
Grace  to  swim.  You  know  how  proud  Grace  was  of  her 
swimming,  and  so  she  started.  As  they  were  going  oflf  I 
cried  to  Grace,  'Don't  go  out  too  far.'  She  made  no  an- 
swer, but  swam  on.  I  stood  on  the  shoreu  looking  at  them. 


It  seemed  to  me  that  Massey  lagged  behind,  for  Grace  was 
quite  a  distance  ahead.  Suddenly  I  saw  Grace  throw  up 
an  arm,  and  heard  a  faint  cry  of  'Help  1'  I  saw  her 
struggle  for  a  little  while,  and  then  sink.  Oh,  it  was  fear- 
ful I  to  stand  there  and  see  her  drown,  without  being  able 
to  do  anything  to  assist  her.  And  then  I  saw  Massey 
swimming  back  alone.  I  ran  up  to  the  house  and  told  my 
husband  what  had  happened.  He  rushed  to  the  beach, 
and  saw  Massey.  They  had  some  high  words,  and  Charley 
called  Massey  a  coward  and  a  poltroon.  Massey  merely 
said,  'You  shall  hear  from  me,  sir,'  and  walked  away. 
Charley  came  back  and  told  what  had  occurred,  and  when 
Maasey  entered  no  one  would  speak  to  Hiin  or  take  the 
slightest  notice  of  him." 

She  ceased,  and  as  the  sound  of  *  her  voice  died  away 
there  was  dead  silence  in  the  room.  The  shadows  were 
now  black,  and  they  gave  a  strange,  weird  appearance  to 
the  apartment.  The  sea  kept  up  its  sullen  murmuring, 
and  from  the  piano  in  the  next  room  the  wild,  fantastio 
notes  of  "Flick  et  Flack"  were  rising  and  swelling  and 
falling  through  the  air. 

My  thoughts  went  back  to  the  last  time  1  had  seen 
Grace,  when  her  fair  young  head  rested  against  my  shoul- 
der, and  her  glad  voice  bubbled  forth  merry  words,  as  we 
whirled  around  the  room  to  the  swift  tune  of  the  galop. 
Oh,  GK)d  I  it  almost  maddened  me  to  think  of  her  delicate 
body  being  made  the  sport  of  the  rude  waves — ^to  think  of 
their  tossing  and  hurling  it  about  in  their  savage  glee  at 
having  such  a  rare  and  lovely  plaything ;  now  drawing 
back  and  relinqaishing  their  prey  for  a  moment,  and  then 
darting  on  it  again  with  renewed  vigor.  Oh^  the  crueL 
hungry  waves,  heaving  and  throwing  about  that  poor  fra- 
gile piece  of  day,  as,  boiling,  hissing,  seething,  foaming, 
they  hurry  over  ocean  in  their  mad  caifeer  I 

And  Philip  Massey  !  As  I  thought  of  him  I  clinched 
my  hand,  and  made  a  solemn  vow  that  the  time  should 
come  when  I'd  repay  tenfold  his  dastardly  murder  of  a 
young,  defenseless  girl. 

And  the  wild,  fantastic  notes  of  "Flick  et  Flack "  kept 
rising  and  falling  throttgh  the  air. 


LBTTBES  ODDLY  LOST  AKD  FOUND. 

SoMi;  Cases  which  should  Teach  Caution  in  Making 

Charges  of  Theft. 

In  conversation  lately  with  a  reporter  of  the  Evening 
PoBt,  the  veteran  Charles  Forrester,  Sr.,  who  has  passed 
his  life  in  the  New  York  Post-office,  recidled  some  curious 
instances  of  the  loss  and  recovery  of  valuable  letters, 
whose  temporary  disappearance  was  due  to  pure  accident, 
but  was  attributed  at  the  time  to  theft  by  some  person  in 
the  maU  service. 

In  1833  a  letter  which  contained  mon^  was  received  at 
the  Post-office  in  this  city,  addressed  to  Samuel  G.  Starr, 
No.  205  Pearl  Street.  It  was  given,  with  others,  to  a  car- 
rier, but  Mr.  Starr  reported  soon  after  that  the  letter  had 
not  been  delivered.  An  investigation  was  made,  but  with- 
out sjiy  satisfactory  result.  The  next  year,  during  the 
season  of  "Spring  cleaning,"  the  mystery  was  solved. 
The  oilcloth  in  the  hallway  of  Na  205  Pearl  Street  was 
taken  up,  and  on  the  floor,  dose  to  the  front  door,  was 
found  the  letter  which  bad  so  long  been  missing.  The 
place  had  been  closed  when  visited  by  the  carrier,  and  in 
thrustmg  the  letter  under  the  door  be  had  pushed  it  be- 
neath the  floor-covering. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1838,  a  young  man  named  Alfred 
Wright  was  appointed  a  derk  in  the  New  York  Post-office^ 
on  tlie  recomme&d^tion  of^e  postmaster  j)f  Hartford, 
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as 


ing  ooiuid«nibld  Btuns  hj  nudl,  to  tear  bonk-notea  in  lulrM, 
Mid  forward  the  immm  Mparately.     Half  of  a  9500  bill  was 
BBDt,  in  1839  or  1640,  in  a  letter  whicli  reaobed  the  New 
York  Posl>offloa  addrewed  to  "William  Warner,  Fnlton," 
while  on  the  line  beneath  thia  insoription  was  written, 
"Market,  29."    The  letter  was  intended  to  reach  itaU  No. 
29,  Fulton  Market,  but,  owing  to  the  peonliar  form  of  the 
addrMS,  it  was 
delivered      at 
Ko.  29  Market 
Street,  where, 
hf  a   alrang^ 
ooi  n  o  ideno«, 
there    alao 
Uved    a   WU- 
liam    Warner. 
The     mistake 
was     discov- 
ered the  nest 
day,   and    tba 
carrier  in  thia 
ease,  who  was 
Ur.   Forrester 


ened  np  to 
Ho.  29  Mar- 
ket Street, 
where  he 
learned  that 
Mr.  Wantra 
WU  to  sail 
that  moming 
for  New  Or- 
leani^andhad 
ftbeady  gone 
aboard  the 
Utrvlinla,  the 
veaael  bonnd 
for  that  pott 
Hnrr  7  Ing 
down-town 
ngaln,  Mr, 
Forrester 
found  that  tke 
TanStUa  was 
■tin  lying  ont 
in  the  North 
Biver,  and 
hired  a  boat 
to  take  htm 
alongside.  Mr< 
Warner  im- 
medi  ately 
gave  Tip  the 
letter  and 
oontenti^     by 

which  he  had  m  ,„,  0,  ■iooD.--.r  w,  , 

bean       mnoh  na  aLimnMa  watss,  new  «hoo  ksoh 

piuoled,    and  o' w'.'^" 

the  carrier  retomed  to  altore  with  a  light  heart  in  oonae- 
qnence  ot  his  Inok. 


THE  BAN  OF  BLOOD. 

Im  the  great  hoose  where  Uaode  Livingston's  eyes  had 
first  opened  upon  the  problem  ot  life,  there  waa  a  bostle 
of  preparation  tbst  betokened  some  important  event  near 
at  hand.  Onrtin  Livingston,  the  stem  old  mastur  of  the 
largest  inoomeand  handsomest  estate  In  lonr  coonties,  was 


Betting  his  honae  in  order  for  the  wadding  fntivities  of 
his  only  child  and  heiress,  Kbnde,  and  had  given  orders 
that  no  expense  was  to  be  spared  in  making  it  an  occasion 
worthy  of  the  beanty  of  the  bride,  the  position  of  the 
bridegroom,  and  the  wealth  of  the  host. 

Miss  Endopia,  Mr,  Livingston's  maiden  sister,  was 
driving  dressmakers  and  milliners  frantio  in  the  final 
touches  of  a 
troassean, 
mncb  of  which 
was  ordered 
from  Paris, 
and  held  np 
as  models  for 
the  like  ar- 
ticles of  home 
mannfaotnre. 

Oarpenters 
and  Tipholster- 
ers  were  deco- 
rating the 
upper-  room, 
boUroom  and 
wide  halls, 
and  '  oonriers 
were  flying  in 
in  all  direo- 
tiona,  Bcatter- 


amongst  the 
Btiatocracy  of 
the  f onr 
00 an  ties, 
whioh  held 
some  of  the 
lA-atft  blood 
and  proudest 
families  of 
Virginia. 

And  in  a 
grove  back  of 
the  honae, 
hidden  from 
oil  ourions 
^es  by  &o 
thick  ftdiage 
ofMay.Maade 
Livingston 
watched  the 
enn  setting 
on  the  pladd 
bosom  of  the 
Potomac, 
signing  the 
death-warrant 

.  HT  OBkVK  n  TBBia.'      AMD  ■&■  MIirTKP  TO  "^      °°^     mOTB 

THS  iiBwi.T->iaK(  aooH  DOIT  iMDBKo  iBUTs  day  of  liberty, 

drawing  abont 
her  closer  the  net  in  whioh  straggled  all  of  life's  hope 
and  happiness, 

BtandiDg  erect,  her  hands  hanging  loosely  clasped  be- 
fore her,  her  large  monmfol  eyes  watching  the  sinking 
sun,  her  lips  slightly  parted,  and  her  face  pallid  as  that  of 
a  corpse,  the  yonng  girl,  whose  costly  trooasean  was  being 
made  ready,  looked  more  like  a  dumb  atatue  of  despair 
tlian  a  promised  bride,  whose  maiden  meditations  might 
be  preenmed  to  be  rose-tinted  with  brightest  hopes. 

For,  lookiog  at  the  matter  as  the  aristocracy  of  four 
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counties  regarded  it^  what  more  could  the  heart  of  woman 
desire  than  was  thrown  at  the  feet  of  Mande  Liyingston  ? 
Yonng,  beantifnl,  talented,  educated  in  Paris,  heiress  of 
Livingston  and  all  its  grandenrs,  she  was  betrothed  to 
Hugh  Delamore,  whose  wealth  was  undoubted,  whose  fam- 
ily was  admitted  into  the  innermost  circles  of  Virginia 
aristocraoj,  and  whose  face  was  a  yery  model  of  manl j 
beauty.  True,  he  was  past  forty,  the  bride  but  eighteen ; 
but  he  was  so  gracefully  courteous,  so  finished  a  gentle- 
man, so  learned  a  scholar,  that  no  one  could  wish  a  year 
taken  from  a  life  molded  to  such  rare  perfection. 

Looking  out  upon  the  broad  water,  knowing  the  friendly 
grove  behind  her  screeoed  her  from  all  observers,  Maude 
Livingston  watched  the  sunset  glow  fade  from  the  skies, 
the  gray  twilight  creep  slowly  over  the  face  of  nature,  till 
tiny  stars,  shooting  like  tongues  of  fire  from  the  skies, 
proclaimed  the  reign  of  Kight.  She  felt  no  fatigue,  no 
impatience,  as  she  watched  ;  but  a  flush  passed  over  her 
pale  face,  her  eyes  kindled  to  eager  expectation  as  she 
heard  a  subdued  fall  of  oars  upon  the  still  water  at  her 
feet  Nearer  and  nearer  the  sounds  drew  to  her  retreat, 
till  a  tiny  boat  shof  out  into  ijght  from  the  opposite  bank, 
rapidly  approaching  her. 

There  was  but  one  occupant  of  the  little  bark—a  man, 
young,  tall  and  strong,  with  a  face  at  once  singularly  de- 
void of  regularity  of  feature  or  beauty,  and  instinct  ifith 
expression.  A  man  not  mora  than  twenty-five,*  with  the 
stem  gravity  of  fifty  in  his  large  eyes  and  on  his  broad 
white  brow. 

Lovers  I  Tes,  true,,  faithful  lovers,  yet  meeting vrith  no 
rapturous  joy,  no  caress,  no  fond  words. 

White  as  death,  cold  and  still,  the  g^l  waited  till  the 
boat  was  made  fast  &nd  the  man  she  loved  sprang  up  the 
bank  aAd' stood  beside  her.  Hand  clasped  hand  no  more, 
and  ikeh  he  spoke  :  • 

"I  have  seen  her  r* 

"  Well  V! 

"  If  she  holds  the  proof  she  will  give  it  only  to  you." 

**  To  me  ?    What  can  she  know  of  meV 

'*  I  was  obliged  to  tell  her  you  were  Hugh  Delamore's 
promised  wife." 

Maude  Livingston's  frame  shook  with  a  strong:  shudder. 
J'or  a  moment  thero  was  silence  ;  then  she  said  : 

"  If  I  go  with  you,  can  I  return  to-night  ?" 

'*  Yon  can  be  here  again  before  daylight" 

**  1  shall  not  be  missed.  Fearing  you  would  not  obtain 
the  proof,  I  gave  strict  orders  that  I  was  not  to  be  dis- 
tarbed  until  it  was  time  for  me  to  dress.  My  father  thinks 
I  am  weeping  in  my  room  ;  my  aunt  probably  imagines  I 
am  packing  my  wedding  fipery.  My  room  will  not  be 
entered  beforo  I  return.     Godfrey  !" 

There  was  a  wonderful  tenderness  in  her  tone  as  the 
name  passed  her  lips,  though  she  did  not  move  from  her 
former  rigid  position. 

"  I  am  listeniDg,  Maude." 

"  If  we  fail  to<night,  my  grave  is  there." 

And  she  pointed  to  the  glittering  water,  upon  whose 
bosom  the  newly  risen  moon  now  poured  sheete  of  silver. 

The  man  made  no  protest  A  firm  clasp  of  the  small 
hand  he  held  assured  her  he  heard  and  understood  her, 
but  he  had  no  lover-like  appeal  ready  against  her  decision. 
Wrapping  her  mantle  closely  around  her,  he  led  her  to 
the  boat  t^^^  in  a  moment  moro  they  were  gliding  along 
the  silvery  waters. 

"  Godfrey,"  the  girl  said,  after  a  long  silence,  '<  there 
are  few  men  who  would  work  as  you  have  wcwked  to  save 
me,  when  thero  is  no  hope  for  you,  no  hope  for  me  I  Our 
love  is  crossed  by  the  ban  of  blood,  yet  you  strive  to  save 
the  life  I  do  not  value,  the  happiness  I  can  never  grasp."  I 


*'  My  own  Maude  I"  Godfrey  replied  ;  "mine  in  death, 
if  you  can  never  be  mine  in  life— though  the  ban  of  blood 
may  cross  our  love,  it  can  never  wipe  it  out  oui  never 
make  you  less  mine,  nor  my  life's  devotion  less  your  own. 
But  this  marriage  sepazates  us^  as  even  death  itself  can- 
not" 

**  I  have  been  weak,"  she  said,  stiU  looking  mournfully 
across  the  glittering  water.  "  When  I  swore  an  oath  that 
my  hand  should  never  dasp  yours  in  marriage,  when  my 
fother  told  me  the  hideous  secret  that  parted  you  and  I 
for  ever,  I  oared  nothing  for  my  future,  and  scarcely  un- 
derstood the  words  I  spoke  when  I  promised  to  be  Hugh 
Delamore's  wife.  Godfrey,  I  was  mad  with  misery. 
Cannot  you  understand  what  it  was  to  stand  before  my 
fother,  loving  you,  with  a  letter  in  my  hand  full  of  hope 
and  deep  joy,  knowing  you  loved  me,  and  hear—" 

She  stopped,  hiding  her  face,  and  shivering,  as  if  with 
cold. 

"  And  hear  the  story  hidden  from  me,  as  well  as  from 
you,"  said  Godfrey,  in  a  dull,  heart-broken  tone.  *'  Hear 
from  your  father's  Ups  that  his  only  son  fell  in  a  duel, 
shot  through  the  heart  by  my  brother,  who  fled  the 
country,  and  died  in  exile.  I  was  but  a  boy,  you  a  mere 
baby,  when  it  occurred,  Maude,  yet  it  was  cruel  to  keep 
the  truth  from  us  until  we  met  and  loved." 

**  My  father  told  me  more,"  the  girl  continued.  *'  I 
spared  you  the  repetition,  Godfrey,  but  to-night  I  must 
let  you  read  my  very  heart,  and  know  how  I  yielded  to 
Hugh  Delamore's  suit  My  father  spoke  no  angzy  word, 
used  no  threat  but  in  his  cold,  stem  voice,  he  described  to 
me  my  mother's  death-bed,  drawiog  such  a  vivid  picture 
of  her  agony  that  my  heart  almost  ceased  its  own  pulsa- 
tions as  I  listened.  He  told  me  of  my  brother's  arrival  at 
the  house,  cold  in  death's  embrace ;  of  my  mother's  de- 
spair, illness  and  death  ;  and  when  I  was  nearly  maddened 
by  grief  he  bade  me  swear  I  would  never  marry  tho 
brother  of  the  man  whose  hand  had  made  me  motherlesr, 
whfle  from  him  it  took  his  only  son.  I  swore,  Godfrey, 
never  to  be  your  wife.  Then  the  despair  that  must  be 
like  death  crept  over  me  f  I  prayed  that  I  might  lose  the 
robust  health  that  kept  me  yet  alive.  I  hoped  that  I 
might  find  rest  and  peace  beside  my  mother.  While  my 
heart  was  dull  and  dead,  Hugh  Delamoro  proposed  for  my 
hand,  and«was  accepted  by  my  father.  I  was  listless,  care- 
less of  life,  hoping  for  death,  and  I  submitted  passively. 
I  should  have  been  married  in  my  apathy  of  sorrow,  had  I 
not  once  more  met  you." 

"  Maude,  I  could  not  leave  the  country  without  once 
more  looking  upon  your  face.  It  was  only  to  say  fare- 
well I  met  you  in  the  grove  where  we  had  passed  such 
happy  hours." 

"Only  to  say  farewell,  Godfrey;  yet  that  interview 
showed  me  the  misery  I  was  preparing  for  my  whole 
future  Ufe.  Boused  once  nfore  to  suffering  by  your  face, 
I  knew  that  this  marriage  would  be  a  living  death,  worse 
than  the  grave  itself.  I  implored  my  father  to  save  me, 
and  he  haughtily  assured  me  that  the  word  of  a  Living- 
ston, once  passed,  could  never  be  recalled.  I  sent  for 
Hugh  Delamore,  and  told  him  the  truth.  In  his  tender, 
even  voice,  he  assured  me  he  would  wait  patiently  for  the 
love  he  would  make  it  the  task  of  his  life  to  gain.  Then 
I  turned  to  you.  Only  to  save  me  from  Hugh  Delamore, 
to  let  me  live  alone,  loving  you  !  That  was  all  I  asked  of 
father  and  promised  husband,  and  that  was  denied  me. 
You  came.  You  held  out  to  me  a  hope  that  I  might  yet 
be  saved.  If  that  hope  fail,  I  will  find  a  resting-plaoe 
under  the  waters ;  but  I  will  never  be  Hugh  Delamore'8 
wife." 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  all  that  gives  me  hope,  Maude  ?    We 
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have  parted  after  snoh  brief  meetiags,  that  I  oonld  tell  yoa 
bnt  UtUe.    Will  yoa  hear  all  now  ?* 

She  bowed  her  head  in  ailenoe.  Evidently  every  nerve 
was  strained  to  its  ntmost  tension,  to  keep  np  the  forced 
calmness  that  was  so  cold  and  hard. 

*'  When  Hngh  Delamore  became  my  snocessor  in  yonr 
love,  I  was  told,  Mande.    I  watched  him.    It  has  been  my 
impression  for  yean  that,  behind  the  handsome  mask  of 
ice  Hngh  Delamore  presents  lor  a  face  to  the  world,  the 
man  carried  some  secret  that  wonld  min  him  if  discovered. 
We  are  old  enemies,  Maude.    It  is  a  fact  I  have  had  im- 
pressed npon  me  from  a  boy,  that  Hogh  Delamore's  influ- 
ence led  my  brother  Glande  from  innocent  boyhood  to  the 
dissipations  of  youth— to  gambling,  deep  drinking,  and 
finally  to  the  quarrel  that  stained  his  hand  in  blood.   But, 
Maude,  there  was  one  part  of  the  story  hidden  from  you 
that  gave  me  the  dew  we  are  now  following.     When 
Claude  and  Hugh  Delamore  were  most  intimate,  and  I  a 
lad  at  boarding-school,  there  was  a  love-story  enacted 
with  the  daughter  of  a  toUgate-keeper  on  the  Fairfax 
road,  a  girl  of  great  beauty,  low  birth  and  mean  educa- 
tion.   These  gentlemen,  M^ude,  became  rivals  for  smiles 
from  the  mstio  beauty,  and  their  rivalry  became  a  struggle 
for  life  or  death,  the  Hving  to  win  the  hand  of  the  gate- 
keeper's daughter.    I  never  knew  all  the  details,  but  by 
some  dia3x>lical  jugglery  a  quarrel  was  started  between 
Claude  and  a  third  party,  ending  in  a  duel  that  eidled  my 
brother.  '  I  never  knew  till  your  father  answered  my  suit 
for  your  love,  Maude,  who  the  man  was  who  fell  by  my 
brother*s  hand.    Following  this  blow  came  the  tidings  of 
your  engagement    I  had  allowed  the  old  story  to  die  in 
my  mind,  but  when  this  news  came  every  detail  of  the  tale 
took  a  new  dgnificanoe.    I  had  heard  from  some  of  the 
servants  and  neighbors  that  Hugh  Delamore  was  in  the 
habit  of  taking  long,  solitary  ridea  ^to  some  unknown 
destination,  often  remaining  absent  for  several  days,  al- 
ways returning  with  a  gloom  upon  his  face,  and  often 
pacing  the  room  all  night,  as  if  in  troubled  meditation. 
It  occurred  to  me  then  that  these  mysterious  journeys, 
this  haunting  secret,  might  have  some  connection  with 
the  duel  of  fifteen  years  ago.    But  I  took  no  step  whfle  I 
believed  you  were  to  be  his  willing  bride^    I  hurried  my 
preparations  to  Idftve  the  country,  to  bury  my  despair  in 
some  far-aWay  land,  when  there  came  upon  me  the  uAcon- 
querable  desire  to  look  once  lAore  upon  your  face,  to  hear 
you  sav  with  your  own  lips  that  you  had  ceased  to  love 
me.    I*^  saw  you,  Maude,  and  you  implored  me  to  save 
you  from  a  marriage  forced  upon  you  when  yoU  were 
scarcely  conscious  of  your  own  conseni    Then  I  resolved 
to  watch  Hugh  DeUmore,  to  find  out  his  guilty  secret,  if 
he  had  one.  and  drag  it  to  the  light    For  days  I  was  his 
unsuspected  shadow,  till  one  night  he  stgrted  upon  his 
mysterious  ride,  little  guessing  that  he  was  followed" 

Maude  Livingston  leaned  forward,  scarcely  breathmg, 
in  her  strained  attention  to  every  word. 

•«  I  followed  him  for  miles  on  the  turnpike,  till  he  turned 
off  at  the  crooked,  narrow  road  leading  to  Hemdon. 
Here  he  struck  into  footpaths,  down  the  forest  roads,  mto 
intricate  labyrinths,  always  setting  his  face  again  in  the 
direction  of  the  river,  returning  on  his  own  tracks,  till  he 
came  to  a  small,  mean  house,  after  hours  of  hard  riding, 
which  he  oonld  have  gained  in  half  the  time  by  following 
the  river  road,  or  coming  in  a  boat  Evidently  tiie  cir- 
cuitous route  was  to  baffle  any  chance  observers,  but  ill 
calculated  to  deceive  any  one  steadily  following  his  horse. 
I  marked  well  the  house  he  entered,  struck  into  the  river 
road,  half  a  mile  beyond,  and  rode  directly  home." 
"Ton  ^\f{  not  enter  the  house  ?*' 
"  Not  then.    I  waited  until  Hugh  Delamore  was  once 


more  at  home.  Then  I  returned  to  tiie  house,  late  in  the 
evening,  pretended  to  have  lost  my  way,  and  begged  shel- 
ter for  the  night  I  was  taken  to  an  upper  room  by  an 
old  woman,  and  told  there  was  a  sick  woman  in  the  ad- 
joining room,  whom  I  must  not  disturb  by  any  noise. 
The  night  passed*  without  any  revelation,  and  the  morning 
favored  me  by  a  furious  storm.  I  had  come  by  boat  to 
within  a  mile  of  the  house,  and  walked  from  the  river,  so 
I  had  no  horse.  This  I  made  the  excuse  for  remaining 
another  day,  paying  well  for  my  accommodations.  The 
old  woman  and  the  invalid  were  the  only  inmates  of  the 
house ;  but  I  learned  nothing,  except  that  the  sick  lady 
had  been  out  of  her  mind  for  years,  and  was  under  the 
care  of  the  old  woman.  The  gentleman  who  came  to  see 
her,  and  who  paid  her  expenses,  was  her  brother.  Maude, 
you  and  I  know  well  that  Hugh  Delamore  has  no  sister. 
I  feigned  to  be  a  doctor,  and  easily  persuaded  the  old 
woman  to  allow  me  to  see  her  charge.  I  found  a  wan, 
white  woman,  really  under  forty,  apparently  over  sixty. 
Bitting  propped  up  in  an  easy-chair,  playing  with  a  dolL 
She  fondled  it^  caressed  it^  called  it  by  loving,  tender 
names,  hushed  it  to  sleep,'and  seemed  to  see  nothing  else 
in  the  room. 

"  *  She  thinks  it  is  her  baby  that  died  years  ago,'  the 
woman  whispered  to  me. 

*'  I  sat  beside  her,  and  the  woman  left  us. 

" '  How  do  you  call  your  baby  ?'  I  asked. 

**  She  looked  wondering^y  at  my  strange  face,  but  did 
not  reply. 

<*  'Hugh  Delamore.  is  a  pretty  name,'  I  said,  alter  a 

moment 

'<  She  turned  her  startled^fiice  to  the  door— then : 

"  *Hush  !*  she  said ;  *he  will  kill  me  if  he  hears  you. 

«« 'Who  ri  asked. 

"*  My  husband,' 
*.  "'Hugh Delamore 7*1  persisted* 

**  <  Hush  I  hush  !'  she  cried,  in  an  agony  of  fear. 

*"No  One  can  hurt  you,'  I  said  to  her.  'We  are 
alone.    Tell  me — ^is  not  Hugh  DeUnnore  your  husband  V 

"  Then  a  cunning  smile  came  over  her  face. 

"  <  He  has  sent[you  to  get  it,'  she  said,  adding,  in  a 
fierce  tone,  'but  1  will  die  before  I  wiU  tell  you  where  it 
is  I.  I  h|iVe  told  him  I  will  never  give  it  up,  and  I  never 
will— never !' 

" '  Why^  not  ?'  I  asked,  on  a  venture. 

•«  'Is  it  not  the  only  prodf  that  I  am  his  true,  lawful 
wife  ?  When  he  bums  that  he  will  be  free,  and  I  shall 
nerer  see  his  face  again  I    I  will  not  tell  you  where  it  is  !' 

"Then  she  broke  into  hysterical  sobbing  that  brought 
up  her  nurse,  and  I  was  hustled  out  of  the  room  in  a 
hurry.  After  a  time  the  old  woman  returned  to  me,  and 
I  resorted  to  bribery.  By  this  means  I  obtained  another 
interview,  and  found  that  the  marriage-certificate  was  the 
treasure  the  poor  demented  wOman  hides,  In  spite  of  her 
husband's  threats  and  coaxing.  Finally,  I  told  her  of 
you,  and  won  a  promise  that  you  should  see  the  paper. 
Maude,  its  possession  may  be  but  a  mad  fancy,  for  the 
poor  creature  is  insane,  but  it  is  the  one  hope  of  breaking 
off  your  marriaga  " 

As  Godfrey  spoke  he  turned  his  boat  to  the  shore,  and 
rowed  rapidly  toward  a  spot  where  a  road  ran  down  to 
the  river's  edge.  Here  he  assisted  Maude  to  knd,  and 
leading  her  forward  a  short  distance,  called  aloud  : 

"  Oato  I" 

In  a  moment  the  sound  of  horses'  feet  and  wheels  were 
heard,  and  an  open  carriage  drove  rapidly  to  where  they 
stood.  Without  speaking,  Godfrey  handed  his  compan- 
ion  toaseat.  took  his  own  phice  beside  her,  and  told  the 
coachman  to  dismount 
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"Wan  nen  tail  v«  retorn,"  lie  nid,  briefly,  to  the 
negro,  and  drore  rapidly  up  tho  road. 

It  seemod  aoaroely  a  moment  to  Uande  before  tbe  lioau 
waa  reached,  and  Godfrey  rapped  on  the  door,  which  waa 
opened  by  an  old  woman. 

"Ba  has  been  here  to-day,"  she  aaid,  looking  at  God- 
frey, "and  the  poor  woman  ia  very  bad." 

"Can  we  go  np  ?" 

"Tee  ;  bnt  do  keep  her  as  qniet  aa  yon  ean.  Poor 
thing  t  Ma  'moat  aeared  her  to  death." 

Hande  followed  silently  aa  Godfrey  led  the  way  to  the 
small  upper  chamber.  Lying  ontaida  of  a  miserable  bed, 
fnlly  dreiaed,  and  with  wide^paned  eyes,  a  white-haired, 
haggard  woman,  with  a  doU  clasped  in  her  arms,  was 
watching  the  door.  As  Maude  entered,  she  raised  hezaell 
npon  her  elbow,  and  looked  flzadly  into  her  face. 

The  miserable  light  ol  a  candle  struck  full  npon  the 
young  girl,  who  came  forward  rapidly,  her  whole  faoe 
filled  with  pity. 

"  You  are  vary  ill,"  ahe  eaid,  gently. 

"He  wanta  to  marry  yon,"  the  woman  said,  never  mov- 
ing her  eyee  from  Mande's  face.     "  Do  yon  want  to  como 


to  what  I  amT  I  vu  u 
yoimg  and  as  {wetty  u  jog 
are  when  he  muiiad  w. 
Send  them  all  aw^.  I  vili 
tell  you  where  it  i&" 

BQently  Godfrey  wHhdm, 
waiting  within  call. 

"If  yon  marry  him  I  -wSi 
corse  yon  from  my  gmel" 
nid  the  woman,  fleroely.  "I 
'  am  hia  wife— his  wift—thoa^ 
he  denies  me  1" 

"I  shall  never  nunyHnglt 
Delamore,"  Uande  laid,  idIU;, 
"  if  yon  can  prove  yon  m«  ha 
wife." 

"Prove  it  I  Yea,  yet  1" 
She  stood  up  as  die  tg/At, 
and  going  to  Uie  wisdow-ml. 
lifted  the  sill,  from  when  it 
appeared  to  be  firmly  ftateiigd. 
lloving  back  a  board  mdcr 
UUa,  ehe  showed  a  smill  onitj, 
bnt  aa  she  leanM  tmr  it, 
her  strength  gave  way,  ni 
with  a  groan  ahe  ,fall  tuntifit 
to  the  gtottnd. 

Godfrey-  honied  in,  Ubl 
her  to  the  bed,  and  Iba&i 
beat  over  her,  tearing  lila  lu 
extanot  in  the  motioDlcai  Ig- 
nr&  While  she  woifcedoKt 
the  unaonaoiona  woman,  QA- 
fray  baatilj  noDnnsd  Ibe 
eavity.  There  waa  s  wd- 
ding-ring,  a  baby's  mc^  ■ 
onri  o(  Ikir  hair,  and  a  wi- 
riage-oertifloate,  dated  iOta 
jeua  before,  proving  ivj 
Oattland  the  wife  ol  Hit^ 
'  Delamore. 
'  Securing  thi^  Godfny  n- 
plaeed  the  window-sill,  undu 
which  -Oa  moat  shrewd  it- 
teotm  woold  have  snipaclid 
BO  hiding-plaoe,  snd  tnnud  In 
the  bed  again. 
"Maoae,"he  whispered,  "it  is  theso— the  certtftctlt 
that  will  save  yoo." 

"  Bend  for  my  father— let  him  aee  this  wredkl"  tbegi:! 
aunrered. 
"WiUbeoomef" 
"  Save  yoo  pencil  and  paper  t" 
A  note-book  waa  placed  in  her  honda,  and,  hsitSy  t*"" 
ing  ont  a  leaf,  she  wrote : 

"  Come  to  me  at  onee.  I  am  at  tha  bedalde  ol  Hagt  V^ 
mnre'B  wife.  ](*Dni." 

Godfrey  took  the  note,  and  in  a  moment  thesonsd  of 
hones'  hoots  proved  Tiim  haatening  down  the  road. 

By  this  time  the  woman  on  the  bed  was  reviving  nndH 
the  exertions  of  her  nurse,  and  when  Uande  agtin  bent 
over  her,  the  wild  eyea  were  opened,  and  tlie  poor  p*'' 
lips  trembling.  Bnt  after  a  moment  the  startled  loot 
faded,  and  a  moumf  ol  intentneas  came  over  tha  boe,  itsn- 
ling  tha  nurse. 

"She's  herself,'*  the  woman  said,  in  a  tone  ol  anV^ 
sorrow— "she'll  die  I  They  olwaya  dirt  if  their  mi 
comes  back   this  way.     Amy,"  she  said,   in  a  ^^" 
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"Amjl"  the  dying wotnui  repeated.  "Itls  long  bidob 
uybod;  called  ma  Amy." 

"  Wdl,  booBj,  yon  didn't  like  to  have  na,"  nid  the 
nnrse,  gttntlj,  "booatwe " 

"  I  know.  Beoaiise  Hngh  called  me  May.  Is  Hngh 
hero?" 

"No,  honey  ;  did  yoa  want  him  ?" 

"Hngh,"  tbs  dying  woman  whiaperod — "Hngb,  I  am 
Umd,  so  tired,  darling  !" 

Even  while  sba  spoke  her  eyelids  drooped,  and  she 
sank  to  sleep.  Maude  watched  her,  fearing  to  Ieav«  her 
for  an  inatant,  till  the  gray  dawn  crept  in  at  the  windoWi 
and  her  wedding-day  waa  nshered  in.  Whilo  the  day 
was  still  scarcely  bom,  her  father  came,  stem  and  cold, 
and  Oodfrey  again  entered  the  little  room. 

Before  ttiey  spoke,  the  dying  woman  wakened.  With  the 
stmnga  intention  that  comes  with  the  spproBcb  of  death, 
she  seemed  to  feel  no  sorprise  as  she  saw  the  nnfamiliar 
fftoes  aronnd  her, 

Xiooking  at  Cnrtin  linngston's  iron  features,  she  said  : 

"Yoa  are  his  father— I  know  yon  well  I    Often  you 
have  dropped  ma  a  piece  of  silver  for  myself  when  yon 
paid  toll  at  my  father's  gate.     Do  yoa  know  where  the 
pretty  faoeyon  praised  bronght 
me  ?   There  were  three  of  them     I 
who  oonrted  me — Hugh  Dela- 
more,  Clande    Blaekmere    and      ' 
Uaz   Livingiton.      They    sail 
Clande    Blaekmere    shot    Uax 
linngatan  for  the  sake  of  toy 
faoa     They  lied  I    He  was  but 
»  seoond    In    the   duel  where 
Hngh  Delamore  sent  a  bnllet 
through      Max      laTingston's 
heart     They  fled  together,  bnt 
fts    oame    beck    again,    while 
daade  died  abroad." 

"Woman  I"  Cortin  living- 
■too  cried,    "can    you    pioTS 

itr 

"I  saw  them  I  I  can  swear 
I  saw  them.  For  the  love  of 
Hngh  Delamore  I  kept  his  se- 
eret,  and  the  price  of  my 
silanoe  wes  my  marriage.  He 
married  me,  and  shut  me  np 
here  till  I  grew  mad.  Then 
my  baby  came,  and  died  I  Bo 
*  long  ago-^so  long  ago  1" 

"Oodfrey  Blaekmere,"  said 
the  stem  old  man,  turning  to 
the  oompanion  of  his  long 
drive,  "can  you  forget  tlie 
vrong  I  have  done  yon  V 

"Yon  were  right,  believiog 
what  you  did." 

There  wes  a  stir  near  the 
door  aa  he  spoke,  and  Hugh 
Delamore  entered  the  room. 
Pale  and  agitated,  he  said : 

"  May  I  ask  the  meaning  of 
this  gathering  V 

"Tour  wife  is  dying,"  Curtin 
Zjivingaton  replied;  "we  will 
intmde  upon  yonr  privaoy  no 
longer.  At  a  later  day,  I  will 
oall  to  acooont  the  murderer  of 
my  son." 

With  a  bee  of  ashen  horror, 


Hngh  Delamore  stood  aaids,  while  the  fsther,  with  his 
arm  suf^iorting  his  daughter,  passed  from  the  room, 
Godfrey  following  them. 

It  was  the  last  time  their  eyes  ever  rested  npon  hij 
handsome  features;  When  he  left  his  home  and  oonntry, 
no  one  ever  knew.  His  estate  was  sold  by  his  lawyer, 
whowonldsaynomore  than  that  his  client  was  "abroad." 
Bnt  he  never  returned. 

A  year  passed  before  the  wedding  preparations  were 
again  renewed,  but  this  time  there  was  no  postponement^ 
and  Mande  became  the  willing  bride  of  Godfrey  Black- 
mere,  knowing  no  ban  of  blood  oroesed  their  mutual  lovcw 


HOW  THE  KINGS  TRAVELED  IN  THE  FOTTRTEENTII 
CENTDRT. 
Thb  King  and  his  noblea  generally  made  their  jonmeys 
on  horseback,  bnt  they  also  possessed  carriages.  Nothing 
gives  a  better  idea  of  the  rode,  cnmbroQS  Inznry  which  wasat 
that  time  the  boast  of  dvil  life  than  the  struotore  of  these 
heavy  maabineti  The  best  of  them  had  four  wheels,  and 
three  or  four  horses,  harnessed  in  single  file ;  one  of  them 
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WM  ridden  by  ft  pottilion  ftrmed  witti  a  whip  with  a 
short  handle  and  aerewl  thongs.  SoUd  beams  iwted  on 
the  axles,  and  a  trook  with  a  round  top  like  a  tannel  was 
pUieed  npon  this  frame ;  the  nnsightlj  effeot  of  the  whole 
can  be  imagined,  although  there  was  extreme  elegance  in 
details.  The  wheels  were  overlaid  with  omament»  and 
the  spokes,  as  they  approached  the  outer  rim«  toc^  the 
form  of  a  pointed  aroh ;  the  wooden  sides  of  the  oaz^ 
riage  were  painted  and  gflded,  and  the  inside  was  hung 
with  the  beautifcd  tapestry  so  conunon  in  that  aga  The 
seats  were  oorered  with  embroidered  oushionst  on  whioh 
it  WHS  posBtble  to  take  a  half-redining  posture ;  there  were 
pillows  in  the  angles,  as  if  to  proroke  sleep,  and  square 
windows,  hung  with  silken  curtains,  pierced  the  sides  of 
the  carriages. 

It  was  thus  that  noble  ladles  traveled,  their  slender 
forms  incased  in  tight  dresses  whioh  defined  all  the  move- 
ments of  the  body.  The  young  noble,  as  closely  confined 
In  ^^jvpon,  regarded  his  companion  with  a  complacent 
air,  and  if  of  good  breeding,  he  laid  bare  his  heart  to  her 
in  the  long,  involved  phrases  we  find  in  the  romance  liter- 
atnxe.  The  lady,  who,  perhaps,  after  the  coquettish  fash- 
ion denounced  in  satires  of  the  day,  has  extracted  her 
eyebrows  and  stray  hairs,  listens  with  open  countenance^ 
and  a  smile  which  gleams  like  a  ray  of  sunshine.  Mean- 
while, the  axles  creak,  the  horses'  hoofs  grate  upon  the 
stones,  the  machine  moves  on  in  a  series  of  jolts,  sticking 
hti  in  the  ruts,  or  almost  overturned  in  crossing  a  ditch, 
into  which  it  falls  back  with  a  heavy  thud.  It  is  neces- 
■ary  to  utter  the  long  speeches  from  "  Mort  d*Arthur  "  in 
a  loud  voice,  if  they  are  to  be  heard.  This  trifling  neoes- 
waHj  suffices  to  destroy  the  charm  of  the  finest  sentiments ; 
so  many  shocks  affect  the  flower,  and  when  presented  by 
the  knight  it  has  lost  its  rare  p^ume. 

The  possession  of  snoh  a  vehicle  was  a  princely  luxury. 
It  was  bequeathed  by  idll,  and  was  esteemed  a  valuable 
gift  On  September  25th,  1355,  Elizabeth  de  Burgh, 
Lady  Clare,  wrote  her  last  wishes,  and  left  to  her  eldest 
daughter,  ''son  grant  char  ove  les  houoes,  tapets  et  quis- 
^pus  '* — •<  her  great  coach  with  its  hangings  and  cushions." 
ii  the  twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  Roger 
Bpuland  received  £^^  for  a  carriage  intended  for  Queen 
Isabella,  and  in  the  sixth  year  of  Edward  IIL*s  reign. 
Master  la  Zonche  received  £1,000  for  the  chariot  of  Queen 
Eleanor.  Such  sums  were  enoAnous,  since  in  the  four- 
teenth century  the  average  price  of  an  ox  was  13s.  4d., 
of  a  sheep.  Is.  6d.,  and  of  a  cow  9s.  5d.;  whUe  a  fowl 
cost  a  penny.  Compare  this  with  the  price  of  Queen 
Eleanor's  chariot 


"GOOBERS.'' 

Thebe  may  be  people  who  do  not  know  what  a 
"  goober  "  is,  but  there  are  none  who  have  not  heard  of 
the  luscious  and  seductive  peanut  The  peanut  and  the 
goober  are  one  and  the  same.  There  are  seven  counties 
in  Yirginia  that  make  a  specialty  of  growing  the  peanut 
The  crop  year  begins  Ootober  1st,  and  ends  the  following 
September.  In  1879  the  peanut  crop  amounted  to  900,000 
bushels.  They  sell  down  in  Old  Virginia  for  one  doUar  a 
bushel,  whioh  makes  a  pretty  good  item  when  rolled  up 
'together.  The  method  by  which  the  nuts  are  separated, 
cleaned  and  classed  is  somewhat  as  follows  : 

The  third  story  of  the  building  contains  thousands  of 
bushels  of  peas  in  bags.  First,  there  is  a  krge  cylmder, 
in  which  all  the  nuts  are  placed,  in  order  that  the  dust 
^ud  dirt  may  be  shaken  off.  thenu    They  pass  from  this 

linder  into  the  brashes,  where  every  nut  receives  fifteen 


feet  of  a  brushing  before  it  becomes  free.  Then  thej 
pass  through  a  sluice-way  to  the  floor  below,  where  they 
are  dropped  on  an  endless  belt  about  two  and  a  half  feet 
in  width,  and  passing  along  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an 
hour.  On  each  side  of  the  belt  stand  eight  colored  girls, 
and,  as  the  nuts  fall  from  the  sluice  on  the  belt  the  girls, 
with  a  quick  motion  of  the  hand,  pick  out  all  the  poor^ 
looking  nuts,  and  l^  the  time  the  belt  reaches  the  end 
two-thirds  of  the  nuts  are  picked  o£^  allowing  onlj  the 
finest  to  pass  the  oruoiUa  Those  that  do  pass  drop 
through  anotlier  sluice  and  empty  into  bags  on  the  floor 
bdow.  "When  the  bag  is  filled  it  is  taken  away  by  hand, 
sewed  up  and  branded,  with  the  figure  of  a  rooster  prom- 
inent on  its  sides.  The  peas  oaoght  up  by  the  girls  are 
thrown  to  one  side^  placed  in  bags  and  carried  into  an^ 
other  room,  where  they  are  again  picked  over. 


A  SOAP-BUBBLE. 

Bv  John  A.  Bower. 

A  BBATTTiFcn:!  but  a  fragile  thing  is  a  *'soap-bubb]&"  It 
is  something,  also,  with  which  most  of  us  have  had  to  da 
For  in  childhood,  how  many  of  us  have  spent  hours  and 
hours  over  this  pretty,  delicately  colored  toy,  and  won- 
dered, perhaps,  where  the  beauty  of  form  and  color  eame 
from;  or,  while  passively  blowing  these  balloona^  en- 
chanted by  their  beauty,  we  have,  perhaps,  been  "castle- 
building^'*  or  thinking  of  all  sorts  of  things  not  in  the  least 
connected  with  oar  bubble. 

In  this  paper  we  are  to  discard  the  notion  that  a  soap- 
bubble  is  a  mere  fleeting  plaything  of  childhood ;  we  are 
to  look  on  it  as  something  which  can  furnish  ui^  if  we 
study  it  with  the  means  of  acquiring  some  important 
science-lessons. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  said  of  tiie  soap-bubble,  that  he  who 
could  blow  a  permanent  one  would  confer  a  great  benefit 
on  mankind.  The  truth  of  this  remark  wiU  be  more  appa- 
rent presently. 

We  cannot  get  a  permanent  soap-bubble,  but  by  care  we 
can  get  one  to  last  some  considerable  time.  The  perma- 
nency will  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  **oansist- 
ency  "  of  the  mixture  from  which  the  bubble  is  blown,  and 
the.  care  we  take  to  protect  it  from  draughts. 

One  general  plan  of  making  this  mixture  was  to  scrape 
a  little  ordinary  soap ;  rub  it  up  in  a  little  warm  water  till 
it  came  into  a  foam.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  import- 
ance that  we  should  get  a  good  mixture  for  the  purpose, 
as  many  successors  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  have  found.  One 
of  these  recipes  w;e  find  given  in  an  old  scientific  treatise 
is  as  follows : 

.  "  Put  into  a  common  white  bottle  a  quarter  of  a  diachm 
of  soap  and  two  ounces  of  distilled  water.  Gradually 
heat  the  mixture  till  the  soap  diEBolves." 

Professor  Dewar  gives  the  following  as  a  good  mix- 
ture: Soap,  1^  oz.  ;  water,  20  oz.  ;  glycerine,  15  oz. 
This  is  very  similar  to  Plateau's  solution,  which  is  made 
ot  castile  soap,  1}  oz.  ;  water,  1  pint ;  glyoerine,  |  pint 

We  mention  Plateau's  solution  because  the  results  due 
to  the  researches  of  this  philosopher  are  beautiful  to  con* 
template,  and  all  the  more  so  from  the  fact  that  being 
blind,  he  has  himself  only  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them 
with  the  eyes  of  the  mind,  and  many  of  the  experiments 
which  we  shall  be  able  to  introduce  are  from  the  results  of 
his  researches. 

Either  of  the  two  latter  solutions  will  furnish  us  with  a 
good  material  for  blowing  bubbles  as  objects  of  study,  and 
we  have  been  thus  particular  in  quoting  these  various 
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methoda,  beoanse  the  film  is  aU-important;,  though  it  be 
bnt  for  a  babble. 

Having  got  the  proper  solution,  we  can  nse  in  the  blow- 
ing either  an  ordinary  tobabco  pipe  or  a  deanlj-cat  glass 
tnbe ;  then,  with  a  little  practice,  we  shall  be  able  to  get 
babbles  a  considerable  size,  nine  or  ten  inches  in  diame- 
ter, or  even  bigger  if  necessary.  To  blow  very  large  bab- 
bles with  the  mouth  is  difficult ;  we  may  therefore  attach 
our  tube  to  a  pair  of  ordinary  bellows,  or  better  still,  to 
the  double-bellows  used  in  blow-pipe  ezperimentsL 

A  good  support  for  our  bubble  can  be  made  of  a  ring  of 
wire,  bent  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  having  its  stem  fastened 
into  a  block  of  lead. 

After  making  the  ring,  let  it  be  heated  and  dipped  into 
a  block  of  paraffine,  or  let  it  be  smeared  over  with  this 
substance  :  it  prevents  the  wire  from  cutting  into  the  film. 
The  bubble,  supported  on  the  stand,  may  be  covered  with 
a  glass  shade^  and  kept  for  a  considerable  tima  In  blow- 
ing bubbles,  we  repeat  that  they  must  be  kept  as  free  as 
possible  from  draughts  of  air.  Thus  protected,  we  may 
preserve  the  beautiful  bubble  as  an  object  for  study. 

We  will  now  inquire  into  some  of  the  lessons  oar  babble 
caa  teach  us.  This  we  will  do  by  first  considering  its 
substance,  next  its  form,  and  lastly  its  properties. 

First,  then,  let  us  examine  its  substance.  The  bubble 
itself  consists  of  a  portion  of  air  inclosed  by  a  film,  which 
consists  of  soap  and  water.  We  know  that  a  film  of  water 
cannot  be  produced  sufficiently  durable  for  our  purpose, 
therefore  the  substance  of  the  film  depends  equally  on  the 
aoap.  So  that  the  bubble  is  a  combination  of  the  three 
well-known  forms  of  matter,  the  solid,  liquid  and  gdsoous. 

In  this  order  we  will  consider  them.  The  soap  is 
formed  from  a  f^  and  a  ''metallic  oxide."  The  best 
bubbles  for  experiments  are  made  with  the  purest  soap 
and  the  purest  water.  To  these  may  be  added  pure 
glycerine. 

Within  thief  film  we  inclose  a  quantity  of  air.  When 
small  bubbles  are  blown  from  the  mouth  the  air  with 
which  we  fill  th^  is  warmer  than  the  surrounding  air, 
and  consequently  lighter,  therefore  they  rise,  and  it  is  this 
added  to  their  beauty  that  gives  them  such  a  charm  as 
toys  in  childhood.  When  filled  from  bellows  they  have 
not  this  proi>erty  of  lightness,  but  are  heavier,  and  have  a 
tendency  to  fall  leather  than  to  rise ;  because,  added  to  the 
weight  of  the  air  inclosed,  there  is  the  weight  of  the  film. 
£ven  with  our  toy^bubble,  with  its  tendency  to  rise  or 
fall,  we  get  to  know  something  of  the  fiuidity  and  pressure 
of  the  air.  The  vary  fact  that  a  bubble  of  warm  air  floats 
in  colder  air  shows  the  liquid  property  of  buoyancy,  for 
as  soon  as  the  bubble  cools  so  that  its  temperature  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  surrounding  air,  then  it  falls.  This 
air-pressure,  which  is  the  cause  of  any  substance  floating 
in  it,  and  which  we  measure  by  the  barometer,  is  equal  to 
15  pounds  per  square  inch.  This  we  call  one  atmosphere ; 
a  pressure  of  30  pounds,  two  atmospheres  ;  and  so  on. 
This  can  be  substantially  illustrated  by  a  rod  of  lead 
bAving  a  sectional  area  of  one  square  inch,  and  36  inches 
long,  for  tho  ^7^ght  of  stfoh  a  rod  represents  the  weight 
of  one  atmosphere,  or  15  pounds.  Different  airs  or  gases 
have  dififerent  weights.  This  may  be  prettily  demon- 
strated by  taking  a  vessel  of  any  description,  e.  ^.,  the 
glass  shade  with  which  we  proposed  to  save  our  babble 
from  harm.  Put  into  it  a  few  pieces  of  chalk.  Pour  over 
them  a  little  vinegar.  A  bubbling  will  be  set  up,  and  a 
gas  set  free,  which  we  call  carbonic  add  gas.  Its  pres^ 
enoe  can  be  tested  bj  putting  in  a  lighted  match,  which 
ihis  gas  at  once  extinguishes.  Fill  a  bubble  with  ordi- 
nary air,  and  let  it  fall  into  the  vessel  containing  the  car- 
bonio  acid.    It  irill  remain  supported — apparently  on 


long  as  any  of  the  gas 


nothing,  for  this  air  is  ii 
is  left  (Fig.  2). 

If  you  have  any  means  at  hand  to  fill  a  bubble  with 
hydrogen,  it  will,  as  soon  as  released,  bound  upward  at  a 
great  rate,  for  this  air  is  muoh  lighter,  and  the  lightest 
known.  The  former  gas  is  one  and  a  half  times  as  heavy, 
and  the  latter  fourteen  and  a  half  times  lighter  than  com- 
mon air. 

We  have  next  to  inquire  into  the  form  of  the  bubble. 
It  is  more  or  less  that  of  a  sphere,  though,  owing  to  the 
ease  with  which  its  form  is  changed  and  interfered  with, 
it  is  never  that  of  a  perfect  sphere.  As  it  is  being  blown, 
or  when  it  is  suspended,  its  shape  ia  more  like  that  of  a 
lemon ;  as  it  rests  on  the  surface^  or  in  the  wire  frame,  it 
is  more  like  that  of  an  oranga  Its  form,  therefore,  ia 
spheroidaL  Why  does  it  take  this  shape  ?  We  find  all 
bubbles  and  drops  assume  the  globular  form,  and  such  is 
the  tendency  of  our  soap-bubble.  Bain-drops  and  dew^ 
drops  are  sphericaL  In  the  manufacture  of  shot  the 
liquid  metal,  as  it  falls  from  the  various-sized  sieves  at 
the  top  of  the  tower,  takes  this  same  form.  If  a  little 
water  be  dropped  upon  a  greasy  surface  it  takes  the  glob- 
ular form  ;  quicksilver  will  do  the  same  when  dropped 
upon  any  sui&ce  that  it  does  not  wet  Why  is  this  glob- 
ular form  so  persistently  taken  up  by  all  liquids  ?  If  we 
dip  our  fingers  into  water  we  find,  on  withdrawing  them» 
that  drops  remain  suspended  of  this  form.  The  drop  is 
composed  of  tiny  particles,  of  which  each  lias  an  attract- 
ive force  for  the  other,  and  this  being  the  same  for  every 
particle,  the  forces  are  equal,  and  all  tend  to  draw  the 
particles  to  a  central  point»  and  as  they  balance,  aU  part- 
icles are  equally  distributed  about  the  centre,  giving  the 
drop  its  globular  form.  In  the  case  of  a  bubble  the  force 
ia  reversed,  for  the  air  is  driven  into  the  midst  of  the  film, 
so  that  it  is  spread  out  on  all  iddes  with  an  equal  foroe^ 
and  every  part  is  pushed  out  with  an  equal  force  from  the 
centre,  and  under  this  force  the  bubble  wiU  keep  increas- 
ing ia  size,  till  the  tenacity  of  the  soap  solution  is  over- 
come, when  it  will  barst. 

The  force  that  gives  form  to  the  drop  is  that  universal 
one'which  we  call  "gravitation,"  and  this  not  only  draws 
masses  toward  each  other,  giving  them  form,  but  from 
this  force  they  derive  their  toeighi. 

The  form  of  onr  babble  is  due  to  the  cohesion  in  the 
soap  solution,  and  the  combined  elasticity  of  air  and  the 
solution.  Cohesion,  or  the  force  with  which  one  particle 
sticks  to  another,  is,  perhaps,  more  easily  understood. in 
the  solid  than  in  the  liquid.  In  the  liquid  it  does  not 
exist  in  a  large  degree,  the  great  difference  between  the 
liquid  and  the  solid  being,  perhaps,  determined  by  the 
amount  of  cohesion  between  the  particles,  for  the  par- 
ticles of  a  liquid  readily  move  about  among  each  other— 
with  such  a  very  small  amount  of  hindrance — while  in  the 
jsolid  the  particles  are  fixed,  and  so  cannot  be  displaced, 
except  by  the  use  of  force. 

Directly  we  thicken  a  liquid,  as  we  do  water  by  the  ad- 
dition of  soap,  then  we  increase  its  cohesion. 

TWs  is  noticeable  in  all  thick  liquids ;  oil,  treacle,  tar, 
axe  instances  in  which  this  property  is  apparent  in  dififer- 
ent degrees.  Such  liquids  form  a  sort  of  medium  be- 
tween the  solid  and  liquid,  and  are  said  to  exist  in  a  **  vis- 
cous" state. 

When  a  quantity  of  the  soap  solution  is  taken  at  the 
end  of  the  iabe,  previous  to  blowing,  the  mass  is  com- 
pact ;  into  this  the  air  is  blown.  It  gradually  spreads 
out»  becoming  globular  in  form  and  thinner  in  fihn.  The 
very  thinness  to  which  it  can  be  reduced  and  still  keep  its 
completeness  is  a  good  example  of  its  cohesion.  Its  elas- 
ticity is  exhibited  in  bursting,  by  the  rapidity  with  which 
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the  aim  fflM  baok  into  iU  otigiiul  balk.    The  elutiol^ 

of  tbe  coDflned  mir  and  film  together  fona  a  veij  delioato 

thmmoMOpe,  lor  it  nadiij  deteeta  raj  altoratiaii  In  tem- 

pentnre.     The  tollowing  expeil- 

—  ment  pTOtes  this ; 

Take  r  babble  inpporied  on 
one  of  the  itaada,  u  in  Fig.  1. 
Bring  onj  mim  olqeot  near  it ; 
it  at  oncfl  increaMB  in  taaa. 
Freqaentlj  the  hands  held  near 
it  are  BuSoient  to  inoreote  ite 
laze  oonaiderablj.  To  show  the 
delic&oj  with  which  the  babble 
detects  a  lowering  of  the  tern- 
peratnTe  we  need  oalj  pat  nn- 

""■  ™  S!^;iSli!'  "■  ^"  *  '^"^^  °°°  °'  ^^  ""*■  '^^ 

with  it  a  little  ether,  either  in  a 
■poon  <a  nmall  Moeer.  The  air  confined  in  the  shade  will 
hsre  ita  tamperatore  lowored  so  mnch  hj  the  eraporatioQ 
of  the  ether  as  to  diminiih  the  babble  oonsiderablj  in 
bnlk.  The  toroe  which  the  outer  Sim  exerts  in  the  in- 
dosed  air  ia  gnater  than  we  imagine,  and  is  vei?  mndi 
greater  than  ttiat  whioh  it  oonld  exert  in  an;  other  way, 

Thia  ontaide  pressore  maj  be  ronghl;  illustrated  b; 
taking  one  of  the  ordinary  colored  thin  ballooaa  so  largely 
sold  for  toTB.     Let  one  of  these  be  allowed  to  oollapae,  by 
onttiDg  tiio  string  at  the  month.    Then  hy  means  of  a  syr- 
inge refill  the  balloon  with  water,  and  let  it  be  tied  np. 
Now  let  the  water-balloon  be  oarefally  pricked  with  a  fine 
needle.    Thia  most  be  rery  oarefally  done,  or  Qis  balloon 
will    bnrst    altogether.      A 
little  jet  of  water  will  ipart 
upward  (Fig.  3],  forming  a 
pretty  miniatnre    foontain. 
This  lesolt  ia  entirely  dtle 
to  the  presBue  exerted  npon 
the  inolosed  liqnid  by  the 
ekaUo  foros  of  the  mem- 
bran*  forming  the  balloon. 
If  a  fine  glass  tabe  be  in- 
sorted  into  the  balloon  the     '"• 
jet   wm   rise    stiU  higher. 
The  test  of  the  pressure  exerted  I7  the  film  of  soap  is  n 
little  more  elaborato,  but  none  the  less  telling. 

Another  example  of  tbe  attraction  that  one  body  has  for 
another  of  the  same  kind  may  be  shown  hj  potting  two 
or  three  bubbles  on  a  plat&  They  are  attracted  toward 
each  other,  this  f  oroe  increasing  the  nearer  Uiey  approach, 
and  at  last  they  will  frequently  coQapse,  forming  one 
large  babble. 

If  a  bnbUe  be  pierced  with  a  wire,  the  air  escapes,  and 
the  babble  collapses  ;  but  if  a  thread  o(  anspun  silk  ba 
woven  in,  as  it  wer^  with  the  film,  and  eren  punctare  it, 
the  thread  floats  in  it  without  breaking  iL  With  our 
aoap  aolntion  we  can  also  obtain  very  beaatifal  geometri- 
cal forms,  as  well  as  babbles.  If  we  make  for  oarselres 
some  wire  frames  of  alnmininm,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  4,  we  can  obtain  some 
interesting  flgnrea.  By  carefally  nsing 
(c)  one  of  them  with  oar  babble,  we 
can  draw  it  into  a  cylinder  form.  The 
dark  lines  represent  the  frsmes,  and 
the  dotted  those  of  the  film. 

With  the  frames  a  and  b,  in  Fig;  i, 
we  shall  have  films  taken  np  by  them 
on  dipping  them  into  the  soap  soln- 
tion  ;  and  by  pricking  soma  of  the 
[  outer  snrfacea  other  fonna  ore  fre- 
qaeoUy  produced. 


In  addition  to  the  coheaiTO  foroe  at  work  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  bubble,  we  most  not  (OTget  another  very  import- 
ant f<noe,  and  that  is  the  attoaction  which  takes  place 
between  a  solid  and  a  liqnid  when  the  former  Is  wetted 
by  the  latter. 

This  oan  be  readily  illuatrated  by  takinfr  a  fine  glass 
tnbe,  and  dipping  it  into  a  small  portion  of  quickalver, 
as  in  Fig  6,  a.  The  liquid  doea  not  rise  in  the  tube  at 
all,  but  is  seen  to  stand  bdow  the  level  of  that  in  the 
outer  ToasoL  The  liquid  is  repelled  by  the  glsss,  and 
therefore  does  not  loel  it.  Now  immerac  the  glass  tabe  in 
a  little  water,  and  it  rises  quickly  in  the  tube,  and  stands 
at  a  much  higher 
level  than  that  in 
Teasel  outside 
tube,  as  in 
6,  6.  Ho 
finer  the  bore  of 
the  tobe  em- 
ployed, the  higher 
win  be  the  point 


level 
I  thei 

c  the 

U-^    Kg- 

S- '\       finer 


Hwiu  be  the  point 
to  which  the 
liqoid  win  rise. 
If    a     series    of 


tobes  of  difierent 
taken 

in  this  experiment  the  liqnid  will  rise  to  a  difFerent 
height  In  each,  acd  highest  in  that  of  the  finest  bore. 
A  still  better  way  to  iUnstoate  this  force  is  to  take  a  pair 
of  glass  plates  of  three  or  four  Inches  square  ;  pot 
than  face  to  face,  let  one  edge  of  each  piece  be  held 
tightly  with  an  elastic  strsp,  for  example,  while  the  other 
edges  are  kept  slightly  afwrt  by  a  wedge  of  wood,  ss  in 
Fig.  6.  Now  let  these  plates  be  placed  in  a  little  oolored 
water  :  the  liquid  will  rise  shore  the  level  of  that  in  the 
TesBel,  and  will  stand  highest  st  the  edges  where  they 
tonoh,  so  that  a  beantifnl  eurra  will  be  formed. 

The  illastrioaa  Faraday  had  a  pretty  experiment,  which 
well  illnstrated  this  force.  He  took  a  bar  of  salt,  neatly 
cutwith  a  square  baseband  set  it  upright  inadiah(Fig.T), 
into  which  be  poured  colored  liquid.  The  Uqold  rapidly 
rose  in  tbe  pniar  of  salt,  which  after  a  time  fell  orer  in 
conaeqnence  of  the  bass  belog  dissolved  away.  This 
force  we  call  oapiBmy  aUraettoit,  and  it  ia  at  work  not  only 
in  the  supply  of  moisture  to  the  growing  plant,  but  in  the 
wicks  of  onr  lamps  and  oandlea.  We  have  known  this 
force  to  demonstrate  for  itself  when  not  required  to  do  so. 
A  friend  of  the  writer's,  aftor  washing  his  handa,  hastily 
threw  down  the  towel  on  to  the  wash-table.    A  oomer  of 
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it  found  its  way  into  the  water,  which  gradually  spread 
itself  upward  from  the  oorner,  wetting  the  whole  towel, 
and  thus  transferred,  quietly  but  surely,  every  drop  of 
water  from  the  beain  to  the  floc».  By  combining  fibres 
of  Bilk  with  the  wire  frames  we  can,  by  means  of  the 
capillary  attraction — whioh  induces  tbe  liquid  to  run  even 
more  readily  along  the  silk  than  along  the  metal — get 
with  the  Bosp  solutioa  a  still  larger  variety  of  very  inter- 
esting and  beantiful  forms,  whioh  we  oan  vary  aa  our 
fancy  may  dictate^ 
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i  t  a  proper- 
ties These 
*  r  e  piinci- 
pallf  depend- 
ent on  its 
extreme  thin- 


neaa.  The 
beantiftil  vk- 
rietjr  o(  oolor 
ia  owing  to 
the  TBtjing 
thickness  of 
the  film;  end 
hvn  tigain  we 
M0.7.-r*«ii.iY'8  ■iminxT  illosmitum  ^^      |      ^ 

CATlLLUtr  ITTBICTIOH.  tu«a»  •=•=•.    »i/ 

expeiiments 
of  Sir  looao  Newton.  TThen  the  babble  b  flrat  blown  it 
ia  oolorleaa,  bnt  as  it  apreads  itself  oat  its  walla  beoome 
thinner  and  thinner  ;  TBriooa  tints  appear,  till  in  a  bUok 
spot  it  leaehea  ita  extrame  thinness  ;  then,  if  the  blowing 
be  oontinned,  it  bmata.  All  thin  filma  refloat  oolora,  as 
may  be  teodilj  aaen  by  ponring  oil  or  turpentiae  into 
water,  and  even  by  inoloeiiig  a  film  of  air  between  two  dij 
plates  of  glass.  ^ 

The  coloia  in  a  bnbble  will  be  of  a  more  brilliant  vari- 
ety when  more  glyoorine 
is  added  to  the  solaticm  ; 
in  foot,  they  then  become 
perfectly  gorgeous,  and 
flTea  the  black  spot  does 
not  appear.  "'  ""• 

^r  Isaao  Newton  eucoeeded  in  measuring  the  thidmess 
of  the  film  by  the  oolor.     He  took  a  plono-oonyex  lena  (a, 
b).  aa  in  Fig.  8,  on  the  curved  sorface  of  which  he  laid  a 
plate  of  glass  (c,  d)  ;  thna  he  obtained  a  film  of  air  of  gnd- 
nally  increasing    depth.     On  looking  at  this  flim  by  a 
"  monochromatia  "  light,  either  directly  tbrongh  it  or  by 
refleotion,  he  found  that  *  nnmber  of  bright  rings  aur- 
Toonded  the  place  ot  oontaot  between  the  two  glosses,  and 
between  each  of  these  bright  rings  was  a  dark  one,  and 
that  theee  rings  were  oloeer  together  as  they  were  forther 
from  the  point  where  the  two  glasses  touched.     When 
Ted  light  was  employed,  these  rings  hod  oertoin  diameters 
— when  blue  hgUt  was  employed  the  rings  were  less  in 
diunetor,  and 
so  on  with  the 
other   tints. 
The   efi'ect   is 
pretty  when 
the     glasses 
are        passed 
throttgh     the 
epeotrumfrom 
the  red  to  the 
bine,  for  then 
the  rings  con- 
tract ;    while, 
when  the  pas- 
sage    is     re- 
Tersed,      the 
rings  fflcpand. 
When    white 
light      passes 
throngh     the 
glasses,      irio- 
coloted    rings 
appear.   Thus  nicnic  baii.wit.- 


we  get  what  is  known  as  Newton'a  rings  (Fig  9) 
Newton  compared  the  tints  of  the  bnbblo-film  in  the 
some  way.  detecting  the  thickness  of  each  part  of  the 
nlm  by  the  oolor. 
By  this  means  he 
arrived  at  the 
fact  that  the 
colorless  or  black 
spot  was  not  more 
than  a  millionth 
part  ot  an  inch 
inthioknesi.  How 
small  must  be  the 
depth  of  water  at 
this  spot,  and  how 
much  smaller  still 
the  particle  of 
so«p  which  it 
holds  in  solu- 
tion I  *       """^o" "  "'"«- 

From  Newton's  "  Optics  "  we  select  a  few  of  the  thick- 
neeses  of  the  air-film  to  produce  theoooompanying  oolois. 
these  baing  produced  by  reflected  light : 


Onoga  red .   - 
Geinnlum  rad 


Sea-green  .    ' .     ' 

Fola  yellow  i 

I/Qmon  yellow 

OresDiah  blue 

Pale  rose  red 

The  colors  of  the  bubble  ohonge  sa  Its  thicknesses  vary 
by  evaporation.  As  it  is  anspanded  in  the  air,  watch  it, 
and  yon  will  find  that  it  does  so. 

Any  film,  we  have  sud,  will  produce  these  some  colors,' 
and  these  colors  will  change  with  the  alteration  In  the 
thickness  of  the  film.     Take  a  quantity  of  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine ;  ponr  some  ot  It  on  a  pond  or  river :  a  vorie^  of 
colors  start  from  the  oentral  spot     Let  it  be  followed  by 
a  second  quantity :  the  series  of  oolor  Is  at  once  changed, 
and    every 
ring,  aa  it  re- 
cedes    from 
th  e      centre, 
takes  np  a  dif- 
I    ferent     color. 
I    A   film  of  sir 
between    two 
plates  of  glaas 
will    change 
its    color    ac- 
cording to  the 
tightness  with 
which     tJifl 
plates     are 
sqneezed     to- 
gether.      A 
piece  of  talo, 
which      looks 
nearly     trans- 
parent     and 
colorless 
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ibiaknem  of  ordinorr  irindov-glaaa,  if  aplit  ap  into  reij 
thin  plotcfl,  usomes  all  tbe  colors  of  oUier  films,  Turing 
Tith  the  thickneas. 

We  hATe  it  on  laooid  that  Bojle,  tho  eminent  natural 
philosopher,  some  ciiteen  or  eighteen  jeara  before  New- 
ton, obtained  these  films  with  piteh,  roaiD,  torpsntine, 
Bolntion  of  gnm,  glntinons  liqnora,  spirits  of  wine,  oil  of 
turpentine,  gluir  of  anaila,  eto. 

Now,  whj  has  the  bobble  ooloi  at  oil  ?.  'We  know  that 
light  givea  color  to  all  natnral  objects,  and  the  babble  is 
colored  in  the  same  va;.  All  light  ia  either  abaorbed  or 
reflected,  and  onr  bubble  follows  the  some  plan  with  the 
light  that  is  diffused  on  all  sides  of  it.  We  have  the  im- 
oges  of  Tariooa  snrronoding  objeots  refiected  on  its  snr- 
faoe,  as  well  as  the  vorietj  of  color. 

Let  OS  traoe,  if  we  can,  liow  this  ourred,  boantifnl  bub- 
ble dispoeea  of  the  light.  Suppose  we  have  one  sus- 
pended in  sunlight.  The  Tarious  beams  of  light  stiike  on 
its  outer  snrfaoe ;  part  of  it  is  at  once  reflected,  bat  a 
large  portion  goes  through  the  film  and  travels  on  till  it 
strikes  the  inner  snrfaoe  of  the  oppodte  side.  Here  a 
second  reSectioQ  takes  pluoe,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
light  that  stnick  its  first  surface  passee  through  it  alto- 
gether. As  the  TBTjing  tbioknesaes  of  the  film  alter  tlie 
rale  at  which  light  travels  through  it,  so  it  will  alter 
the  rate  at  which  one  set  of  waves  will  follow  apon  an-' 
other.  ■^' ~    ■ 

The  white  light  is  composed  of  seven  colors,  with  which 
we  are  familiar  in  the  rainbow,  and  it  is  the  maimer  in 
which  these  variona  colors  are  disposed  that  determines 
what  oolor  the  object  shall  present  to  Uie  eje.  The  ab- 
sorbed colors  do  not  effeet  this,  but  the  reflected  colors  do. 
So  it  is  with  oar  bubble ;  the  portion  ol  the  film  that 
absorbs  all  the  ctdon  and  refieots  the  blue  appeara  bine, 
and  so  on  mth  the  others.  And  as  we  have  seen  that 
everj  oondition  of  absorption  and  reflection  is  altered  as 
the  thicknees  of  the  film  is  altered,  so  it  ia  t^t  onr  babble 
takes  np  the  ever-varying  series  of  bright  and  delicate 
tints. 

Having  thus  brieflj  dlaeussed  the  natural  laws  that  de- 
termine the  form  and  beauty  of  a  soap-bubble,  we  have  a 
key  to  a  much  wider  field,  which  ia  constantly  preaenting 
itself  to  ns  in  the  ordinary  rontine  of  daily  life.  It  is  the 
familiarity  with  common  things  that  robe  them  o(  much 
of  that  thought  that  we  might  otherwisa  bestow  npon  them. 


EECENT  PROOEESS  IN  SCIBSCE. 

BatTL*  AFFtSaTUH    FOB  OBTAINIlia  FBBSH  WATBR  mON  TBS 

Bu.T  Ba^— Tha  object  at  tbie  Invention,  which  Is  shown 
Id  our  Illustration,  is  to  change  salt  water  Into  freab.  The  poet 
Will  thus  be  DO  longer  able  to  speak  about  there  being  "  water, 
water  everywhere,  and  Dot  a  drop  to  diiuk."  &A1.  Is  a  shallow 
box,  the  exact  aha  at  whloh  ia  Immaterial ;  anpposa  It  to  be  (our- 


iC  an  Inoh  and  a  hall.    A  ohaooel  o  Is  added  belt .. 

ot  the  glasB.    When  the  apparatus  Is  In  uae,  saa-water  la  poured 
Into  the  box  to  tbe  depth  of  an  looh.    It  Is  then  exposed  to  the 


thence  Into  a  Tessol  s  placed  to  receiro  tt.  The  traior  eaut;lit  tn 
the  Tesvl  D  la-quite  freeb,  of  ooursa  In  (not,  the  wbole  Inven- 
'on  iaiwi  tbe  reproduction  In  mlnlatura  ol  ono  6t  tho  grand  pro- 


oesses  Of  nature.  Thus  the  bsming  son,  whloh  In  other  circam- 
Btanoee  would  add  to  the  torments  of  the  ahlpwreoked,  ia  made 
to  mlnlatar  to  their  rellet  It  Is  stated  that  with  a  small  appn- 
ratns  two  or  three  gallons  of  fresh  watec  a  day  may  eaelij  ha 
eondanaed  under  a  hot  sun.  The  various  portiona  o(  the  ood- 
trlvanoe  could  easQv  be  got  together  before  uandonlng  the  ship. 


The  neaeasaiy  pleo^  of  slaaa  might  be  obtained  from  the  oabin- 
wlndowB.  But  nDhappfly  In  a  oose  ot  shipwreck  everyUilDg  la 
done  In  a  hurrf.    People  lose  thefr  heads  then  as  easily  as  iii«f 


n  timee  loae  their  lempeia, 

An  Etxunao  Biilwii The  Idea  of  -superseding  the  eteam 

looomotive  b;  on  eleetdo  engine  la  at  least  twekty  Tears  old ;  but 
tt  was  never  pniatltrEUIy  realised  until  Isst  fear,  when  Dr.  iremer 
Blsmens,  the  famous  Grerman  eleattloian,  aotiuulj'  built  and  ope- 
rated an  elaetrlo  tramway  at  the  reeent  IndDStrlal  Exhibition  In 
Berlin.  During  the  ooone  of  the  Summer  100,000  persona  were 
ooavaved  bj  this  line,  at  a  speed  of  from  three  tii  tour  metres  per 
seoona ;  and  this  oonoloslve  euooess  lias  so  tar  emboldened  the 
Inventor,  that  he  ia  now  engaged  In  organizing  a  schsma  tor  In- 
troduoing  the  system  on  a  puUlosealelutothe  streets  and  squares 
ot  the  Oerman  capital.  The  principle  ot  the  electric  railway  la  the 
transmlaaioD  ot  power  to  a  dtatanoe  by  meoDS  ot  electricity.  To 
carry  oat  this  pdnclple,  two  dynamo-eleotrlo  machines  are  em- 
ployed. Ooe  of  these  Is  stationed  at  some  point  where  there  Is  a 
convenient  source  ot  moohanloal  power  to  drive  It— say  a  aleaoi 
or  gas  engine,  or  a  tall  of  water— and  the  electric  current  gene- 
rated In  It  by  Its  rotation  Is  led  by  means  ot  metallic  oonduetors 
to  the  second  machine,  which  Is  mounted  on  a  car  upon  the  rails 
in  troct  of  the  train.  The  curreot,  on  being  passed  through  this 
auxiliary  DUWhlne,  commuDtoalcs  a  rr^lary  motion  to  Its  movable 
port  or  armature,  and  this  motion  is  Id  tam  communicated  to  the 
wheels  of  the  car,  the  result  belnRlhat  the  cor  travels  along  the 
line  end  draws  the  train  otter  it.  The  conductors  which  Dr.  Sie- 
mens employed  were  the  ralla  themselves ;  a  central  one  tieliig 
provided  to  tate  ths  current  from  the  st^onary  machine  to  the 
moving  one,  and  the  outer  rolls  being  utjllaed  in  completing 
the  clrcnil  bock  to  the  stationary  macbinB  again.  On  page  3^ 
Is  a  general  view  of  the  electdo  tramway  at  the  BerltnExhl- 
bltion,  and  below  Is  a  diagram  of  the  Internal  oonstmctioD  ot  the 
electric  locomotive.     Here,  n  Is  the  central  rail,  from  which 


the  carrent  is  let  into  the  revolving  bobbin  ot  the  machine  liy 
means  ot  a  brush  of  copper  wires,  t,  which  constantly  sweeps 
against  the  rail ;  and  the  rotation  of  the  bobbhi,  a,  Is  communi' 
oated  to  the  driving- wheels  of  the  car  tiy  means  of  a  gearing.  Ths 
rotamlni;  current  passes  from  these  wne^  to  the  extern^  ral'' 
and  by  thom  back  to  the  slatiODary  maohlne.    Tbe  machlnca  e 


are  ot  the  ordinary  coattnuoaa  o 


t  Blemeas  type. 


purpose  ot  conveying  mail-bags  with  great  velocity  to  distances 
far  ejceedlns  the  existing  tubular  pneuDiatla  post.  The  rail- 
way would  take  the  form  of  a  long  r'-'~  ' —  ' '--'--  — 


I  tube.  8 


carry  the  rails  would  be  laid  In  the  bottom  of  this,  and  butened  ^ 
down.  On  those  rails  would  run  small  foui^whesled  carrlaaM, 
each  having  an  axle  taking  the  form  ot  a  rotating  bobblnm  a 
small  dynamo-electric  machine  attached  to  tbe  ftont  part  ot  ths 
cnrrlnoe.  The  lilnder  part  ot  the  carrisgs  would  be  fitted  np  to 
hold  the  mails  and  other  poroels  transported ;  and  by  means  ot 
stationary  machines  everytwentymllesorso.a  poet  could  be  aent 
olT  every  ten  minutes. 

To  Lbsses  Noisb  im  WoBXSnoPs,~In  workshops  ot  several 
stories  it  Is. sometimes  desirable  to  check  the  noise  transmitted 
through  the  floors  to  the  apartments  below;  this  may  be  done  by 
the  use  of  rubber  cushtons  under  the  legs  ot  the  work-bencti,  or 
otkegaof  sand  or  saivduat  applied  in  the  same  way.  A  fewincli^ 
ot  sand  or  eawdust  Is,  as  described  by  a  contemporary,  lint 
poured  Into  each  keg;  on  this  Is  laid  a  board  or  block  upoQ 
ivhloh  the  leg  reste.  and  around  tbe  leg  and  block  Is  poured 
"--  dnr  sood  or  sawdust.  Noise  and  shock  arefiteTented;  and 
_i  ,.  . .  mgm]{g(j  nmy  jjg  ua^  jn  ^  dwelling- liouse 

Bl.  Leon  TEssaassc  »b  Bobt  has  IngsDlousIy  modiBed  the 
common  aneroid  boroajeter  by  substituting  lor  the  train  ot  dock- 
work  termlnatlnH  In  a  pointer  a  mirror  mounted  on  a  jew-- 
elBd  ails,  which  Is  rotated  bytherlsonnd  fall  ot  the  exhnuste-l 
receiver,  and  Its  Indications  rood  off  by  a  smell  teleeoope  by  re- 
flection from  a  graduated  scale.  The  sensibility  of  the  instni- 
mect  Is  said  to  be  much  Incressed,  and  all  enroiB  due  to  a  loQc 
train  ot  wheelwork  are  eliminated. 


ENTERTAINING    COLUMN. 
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Ths  Rbcent  YoLCAma  Ebuptxon  in  DoicnnoiL.— M.  Thomas 
Baine,  of  the  Colonial  Bank,  Barbados,  giyes  the  following  analy- 
sis of  the  voloanlo  dost  which  fell  in  Rosean,  the  capital  of  that 
island,  and  the  surrounding  country  during  the  eruption  from 
the  crater  of  the  *'  Boiling  Lake  "  on  January  11th.  in  the  present 
vear.  The  analysis  was  made  in  the  Analytioa]  Laboratory,  Bar- 
bardos,  on  January  19th,  by  Mr.  George  Hughes,  formerly  senior 
assistant  to  Dr.  A  Yoelker,  F.R.B.,  the  sample  of  volcanic  dust 
having  been  collected  during  the  eruption  and  forwarded  imme- 
diately afterward  to  Barbados.  Mr.  Hughes  thinks  that  the  dust 
**  has  not  been  exposed  directly  to  the  action  of  fire  to  any  ex- 
tent, or  the  percentage  of  oxide  of  iron  would  have  been  higher 
and  the  pyrites  less— oxide  of  iron  being  one  of  the  products  from 
tue  combustion  of  pyrites." 


Aluminla. 64 

Moisture 3.26 

Oxide  of  iron 45 

Sulphate  of  iron 14.46 

Bulphate  of  lime 1.43 

Carbonate  of  lime. .89 

Magnesia 82 

Allcaline  salts,  lost  in  analysis,  etc .- . .  .      .47 

Insoluble  siliceous  matters '78.59  ^ 

Baoilcitt  ot  a  Doa.~The  other  day  I  met  with  a  very  remark- 
able instance  of  the  sagacity  of  the  dog.  I  know  it  is  true,  and 
think  it  is  worthy  of  notice.  One  of  my  parishioners,  a  fanner, 
who  also  has  carts  for  drawing  coals,  was  standing  not  long  ago 
in  the  street  of  a  neighboring  town,  having  just  delivered  a  load 
of  coal.  There  were  a  good  many  people  about  him,  and  his 
empty  cart  with  the  dog  near  it  was  standing  not  far  off;  and 
while  engaged  in  talking  to  his  friends  he  was  astonished  by  a 
sudden  commotion,  his  dog  barking  most  fiercely  at  some  one  on 
the  other  side  of  the  dray.  Going  round  to  see  what  was  the 
matter,  he  saw  an  old  friend  of  his  whom  he  had  not  seen  for 
three  years.  "  Why,"  he  said,  ad(\ressing  the  dog,  "  Gyp,  what's 
the  matter  ?"  "  Oh,"  said  his  friend,  "  I  know  what's  the  matter 
— she  remembers  me."  It  appears  that  when  this  man  lived  near 
the  owner  of  Gyp,  he  had  tried  to  pluck  some  hairs  from  the 
horse's  tail.  Now,  this  horse  was  a  particular  favorite  of  Gyp's, 
and  she  resented  the  act,  and  would  nave  bitten  the  man  had  not 
some  one  interfered.  Ever  after  she  growled  at  him,  and  would 
not  allow  him  to  go  near  the  horses ;  but  after  three  vears  one 
would  scarcely  think  she  could  have  remembered  him,  out,  as  the 
story  shows,  she  did. 

Pbevkntion  or  EzpLosioira  in  Minbb.— Messrs.  Stephen  Mar- 
tin Rogers  and  Steven  Rogers,  of  Truro  and  London,  have  pat- 
ontod  a  very  curious  idea  for  preventing  explosions  in  fiery 
mines.  They  take  steam  down  the  pit  from  the  surface  and  blow 
it  into  the  headings  or  levels  where  gas  is  present.  They  say  that 
In  this  way  they  can  completely  neutralise  the  explosive  power  of 
gas ;  also,  by  using  the  steam  in  small  quantities  during  the  day, 
the  coal-dust,  which  at  present  so  much  assists  in  producing  ex- 
plosions, would  be  precipitated  and  kept  so  moist  as  to  be  inca- 
pable of  floating  in  the  air  of  the  levels.  The  invention  is  also 
applicable  for  neutralizing  or  precipitating  all  gases  or  dust  aris- 
ing in  the  underground  workings  of  mines  from  the  blasting  and 
breaking  of  rocks  with  gunpowder,  dynamite,  gun-cotton,  or 
other  explosive  compounds,  in  which  case  the  steam  may  be  sup- 

EUed  by  a  portable  boiler,  movable  to  any  point  of  the  work  where 
lasting  is  being  carried  on,  or  where  an  accumulation  of  gas  or 
dust  has  taken  place. 

PABASiTro  FoNQi  OK  Insbctb.— Profossor  Hagen,  of  Harvard, 
describes  some  experiments  that  had  been  made  bv  Mr.  J.  H. 
Burns  and  others,  and  comes  to  the  following  conclusions— 1. 
That  a  common  house-fly  is  often  killed  by  a  fungus,  and  that  in 
epizootics,  a  large  number  of  insects  which  live  in  the  same 
locality  are  killed  by  the  same  fungps;  2.  That  the  fungus  of  the 
house-fly  works  as  well  as  yeast  for  baking  and  brewing  pur- 
poses; 8.  That  the  application  of  yeast  on  insects  produces  in 
them  a  fungus  which  oecomes  fatal  to  the  insects ;  4.  That  in  the 
experiment  made  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Bums,  all  potato-beetles  sprinkled 
with  diluted  yeast  died  from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  day,  and 
that  the  fungus  was-  found  in  the  vessels  of  the  wings. 

Gold  Yasnisr.— A  permanent  gold  varnish,  says  a  writer  In 
the  Fumiiwre  Gazette,  which  does  not  lose  its  oolor  by  exposure 
to  air  and  light,  may  be  prepared  in  the  following  manner :  Two 
ounces  of  the  best  garancine  or  artifloial  alizarine  are  digested  in 
a  glass  vessel  with  six  ounces  of  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0*888 
for  twelve  hours,  pressed  and  filtered.  A  solution  of  clear  or- 
ange-oolored  shellao  in  similar  alcohol  is  also  prepared,  filtered, 
and  evaporated  until  the  lac  has  the  consistence  of  a  clear  syrup : 
It  is  then  oolorei  with  the  tinnture  of  garancine.  Oblects  coated 
with  this  have  a  color  which  differs  from  that  of  gold  only  by  a 
slight  brownish  tinge.  The  color  may  be  more  closely  assimilated 
to Ibat  of  gold  by  the  addition  of  tincture  of  saffron. 

Mbssbs  Vssaoom  profess  to  have  discovered  that  under- 
ground currents  of  electricity,  flowing  in  all  directions,  form  the 
true  "earths"  of  lightning  discharges.  They  assert  that  all 
houses,  trees,  etc.,  struck  by  lightning  are  underflowed  by  these 
currents,  and  that  no  houses,  etc.,  standing  on  spots  where  there 
are  no  currents,  are  ever  struck.  In  protecting  a  house  from 
lightning-stroke,  therefore,  their  method  is  to  test  the  ground 
underneath,  and,  if  there  are  no  earth-currents  below,  to  take  no 
farther  trouble ;  but,  if  these  currents  are  present,  to  earth  the 
T)d  which  they  erect  in  that  part  of  the  ground  below  which  they 
lure  strongest. 


ENTEfiTAINING  COLUMN. 


"Six  into  four  you  can't,"  as  the  shoemaker  mildly  suggested 
to  a  lady  customer. 

A  UTTLB  boy  recently  said :  *'  Christians  are  people  who  will 
not  be  punished  fox  their  crimes  if  they  go  to  church.^' 

Wheit  two  women  with  new  hats  on  pass  each  other  in  the 
street,  there  is  a  pair  of  back  stares  built  immediately. 

The  strongest  man  feels  the  influence  of  woman's  gentlest 
thoughts,  as  the  mightiest  oak  quivers  in  the  softest  breeze. 

Thb  young  lady  who  was  blamed  for  allowing  her  Aove  to  be 
discovered  in  a  young  man's  pocket,  said  that  sne  had  no  hand 
in  it. 

"Aftsb  all,*'  said  the  baker,  as  he  walked  home  from  an 
astronomical  lecture^"  alter  all,  the  world  is  only  a  big  turn- 
over." 

"  Sib,  I  will  make  you*  feel  the  arrows  of  my  resentment" 
"Ah,  miss,  why  should  I  fear  your  arrows,  when  you  never  liad 
a  beau  ?" 

A  T0T7NO  lady  was  asked  how  she  could  possibly  aff<5rd,  la 
hard  times,  to  take  music  lessons — "  Oh,  I  confine  myself  ^o  the 
low  notes." 

Ihpbosablb. — An  Irishman,  on  seeing  a  very  small  coffin,  ex- 
claimed, "Is  it  possible  that  coifinwas  intenaed  for  any  living 
creature  ?" 

Thb  interchangeable  family  ulster  supplies  a  want  long  felt 
In  the  possession  of  a  young  married  couple,  it  can  be  worn  by 
either  party. 

How  MB»r's  tastes  differ  I  One  dropped  into  his  seat  at  a  res- 
taurant and  murmured,  "  Hot  weather!"  and  his  neighbor  said. 
"  Cold  mutton  V 

Wht  should  every  one  try  to  make  his  own  company  as  agree- 
able and  valuable  as  possible  ?  Because  it  is  company  that  he 
can  never  avoid. 

"  TraiPEB  in  a  wife  I"  exclaimed  old  Oolonel  Firehawk ;  "  I 
like  temper  in  a  wife.  I  like  it  so  well  that  I  hope  my  wife  will 
never  lose  hers." 

Thb  hardest  thing  in  the  world  for  a  young  woman  to  do  is  to 
look  unconcerned  the  first  time  she  comes  out  in  a  handsome 
engagement-ring. 

Pboplb  who  lock  children  in  rooms  where  there  is  no  fire,  and 
then  go  away  to  spend  the  day,  should  be  careful  to  take  a 
ooffln  nome  with  thenL 

Thb  weight  of  a  ton  of  ice  depends  upon  hoVlong  it  has  been 
standing  in  the  sun;  the  weight  of  a  ton  of  coal  is  governed 
somewhat  by  the  price. 

Thb  young  man  who  wanted  to  be  an  angel  says  he  is  not  par- 
ticular about  it  Just  at  this  time,  as  he  got  acquainted  with  tho 
young  ladies  across  the  way. 

THE  FOUB  STAOBS. 

"  What  is  life  7"  sang  a  maiden  gay. 
As  she  tossed  her  golden  tresses. 

"Why,  life  is  only  an  hour  of  play, 
With  silks  and  satins  and  dresses.*' 

"  What  is  life  ?"  sighed  a  mother  gray. 

Who  had  walked  asross  the  lea. 
"  Good  gracious,  dear,  I've  wslted  all  day 

For  a  cup  of  strong,  black  teal" 

"  What  is  life  ?"  the  small  boy  sang— 
His  book  hung  by  his  side- 
When  on  the  air  a  shrill  voice  rang, 
"  Now,  boys,  let's  hook  a  ride  V* 

*'  What  is  life  ?"  the  old  man  said, 

Whose  age  was  growing  ripe. 
V  Friends  wno  don't  wish  to  see  me  dead 
*      Will  pass  me  tobacco  and  pipe." 

Hbb  Ghoicb A  young  lady  was  asked  recently  which  she 

preferred  of  two  brothers.    She  responded,  "When  I  am  with 
either  of  them  I  prefer  the  other." 

Native  Talent.— A  man  asked  a  neighbor  if  his  minister  did 
not  buy  his  sermons,  llie  reply  was  in  the  form  of  another 
question :  "  Do  you  not  wish  yours  did  ?*' 

Save  Mb  fboh  Mt  Fbdsnds.— "  Isn't  that  your  friend,  Mrs.  S., 
who  is  dancing  there  ?"  "  Yes."  "  That's  a  frightfully  ill-made 
dress  she  has  on."    "  Yes,  but  if  it  wasn't  it  wouldn't  fit  her." 

PooB  Bbutes.— Tho  brilliant  Sophie  Amould,  when  she  heard 
of  a  certain  diplomatist  that  he  had  been  eaten  by  the  wolves, 
exclaimed,  **Poor  brutes  I  Hunger  must  indeed  be  a  terrible 
tUngl" 

Too  OLBVEB.-A  gentleman,  who  was  given  to  boasting,  and 
was  apt  to  make  critical  comments  on  the  company  whenever  he 
was  invited  out,  said  to  Jerrold :  "  I  dined  at  the  marchioness's 
the  other  day,  and,  would  yoii  believe  it,  they  had  no  fish  1"  Jer- 
rold thought  a  moment,  and  then  replied :  "  Ah,  well,  I  suppose 
it  was  all  eaten  up-stairB.'' 
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Tbb  politloal  system  of  the  XJnited  States  is  based  apon 
the  sovereignty  of  the  individnal ;  nader  it,  eyery  citizen  is 
the  equal  of  every  other  in  his  political  rights  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  his  career  in  the  State.  It  hedges  np  no  man  or 
class,  lifts  no  barrier  in  the  path  of  any  resolate  soul  eager  for 
promotion,  bars  no  door  of  opportunity  in  the  face  of  the 
poorest  or  humblest  It  places  the  highest  no  less  than 
the  lowest  stations  within  reach  of  any  and  all  who  may 
aspire  to  fill  them.  It  is  the  indiyidual  citizen  who,  in 
the  last  resort,  rules  the  Union  ;  makes  its  laws,  determines 
Its  polity,  preserves-  its  integrity  when  disloyally  assailed. 
The  child  playing  to-day  at  the  cabin-door  of  some  hardy 
pioneer  in  remote  Western  forests  may,  a  little  while 
hence,  sit  in  the  chair  of  Washington,  or  lead  our  armies 
to  victory,  or  mold  the  [  thought  and  culture  of  his  age. 
Our  history  is  Instrons  with  the  names  of  men  who  have 
thus  emerged  from  obscurity  under  this  beneficent  polit- 
ical system,  and  come  to  stand  among  the  kiogly  ones  to 
whom  the  world  does  homage. 

The  latest  illustration  of  the  force  of  this  idea  that  with 
us  all  careers  are  open,  and  the  road  to  fame  free  to  all,  is 
afforded  in  the  nominations  for  the  Presidency  recently 
made  by  the  Bepublican  and  Democratic  parties.  Both 
candidates  are  embodiments  of  this  idea.  Both  have 
climbed  to  the  summits  of  fame  from  the  humblest  begin- 
nings. Neither  was  cradled  in  loxury ;  neither  enjoyed 
exceptional  early  advantages ;  neither  has  risen  by  force 
of  any  of  those  helps  which  wealth,  high 'social  position 
or  influential  family  alliances  sometimes  afford.  What 
they  are  they  have  beoome  by  virtue  of  inheront  personal 
qualities  and  natural  vigor  of  character.  They  are»  in  the 
broadest  sense,  self-made  men. 

Oen.  James  A.  Oarfield,  the  Bepublican  nominee,  who  was 
born  in  Orange  township,  Cuyahoga  Count/,  Ohio,  on 
the  15th  of  February,  1831,  belongs  to  the  prim'tive  Puri- 
tan stock  of  New  England,  being  descended  on  both  his 
father's  and  his  mother*s  sides  from  that  stalwart  genera- 
tion which,  twohandred  and  fifty  years  ago,  laid  the  found- 
ations of  the  empire  which  to-day  is  almost  continental  In 
its  length  and  breadth.  The  first  of  the  American  Garfields 
was  Edward,  who  came  from  England  as  early  as  1630, 
and^died  forty- two  years  later  at  Watertown,  Massachusetts. 
Edward's  immediate  descendants  were  prominent  ii\  the 
work  of  establishing  the  social  and  political  order  of  that 
early  period.  The  great-grandfather  of  General  Garfield, 
to  whom  the  family  records  are  traced  back  in  unbroken 
line,  was  married  in  1766  in  Massachusetts,  bat  at  the  dosa 
of  the  Bevolutionary  War  removed  to  Central  New  York, 
where  he  reared  a  family  of  five  children,  one  of  whom, 
Thomas,  was  the  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  our  sketch. 
Thomas,  growing  to  manhood,  had  four  children  bom  to 
him,  and  died  at  the  age  of  thirty,  when  his  youngest  son, 
Abram,  was  only  two  years  old.  Abram  grew  up  on  the 
farm  of  a  relative,  and  at, the  age  of  eighteen  made  his 
w.iy  to  Newburg,  Ohio,  where  he  found  employment  in 
c'lopping  wood  and  clearing  land.  Three  years  later  he 
v-arried  Eliza  Ballon,  whose  family  was  of  Huguenot 
origin,  and  at  once  began  the  new  life  at  Newburg,  in 
Cuyahoga  County,  in  a  small  log  house,  with  a  farm  of 
eighty  acres  attached.  In  1830,  having  meanwhUe  been 
engaged  in  various  enterprises,  Abram  removed  with  his 
family  to  Orange  township,  in  the  same  county,  where  he 
carved  a  new  farm  out  of  the  forest,  the  country  then 
bemg  wild  and  comparatively  unexplored.  The  dwelling 
of  the  Garfijlds,  built  in  the  depths  of  the  wilderness,  was 
constructed  of  logs,  with  roof  of  shingles,  and  fioor  of 
rude,  thick  plankiog,  split  out  of  tree-trunks  with  a  wedge 


and  mauL  It  had  but  a  single  room,  at  one  end  of  which 
was  the  chimney  with  a  spacious  fireplace,  where  the 
cooking  was  done»  and  at  the  other  a  bed.  The  younger 
children  slept  in  a  trundle-bed,  which,  in  the  daytime, 
was  thrust  under  that  of  the  parents,  whfle  the  older  cues 
climbed  a  ladder  to  the  loft  under  the  steep  rcof.  It  was 
in  this  house  that  James  A.  Garfield  was  bom,  on  the  date 
already  named. 

His  early  years  were  marked  by  the  hardships  which 
oharacteri2»d  and  developed  the  lives  of  all  the  stalwart 
pioneers  who  blazed  the  path  of  empire  westward.  The 
father  died  while  James  was  still  a  babe  in  arms,  and  the 
&mily  was  brought  face  to  face  with  sore  privation  and  dis- 
tress. They  were  in  debt,  and  the  surrender  of  the  home- 
stead seemed  to  offer  the  only  way  out  of  their  trouble. 
The  mother  was  advised  to  break  up  the  family,  find 
homes  for  the  older  children,  and  obtain  some  sort  of  em- 
ployment by  which  to  support  herself  and  the  babe ;  but 
siie  refused  to  be  separated  from  her  treasures,  and  by 
seUiog  fifty  acres  of  the  &rm,  she  managed,  by  the  hard- 
est toil  and  most  rigid  economy,  to  rear  her  family  under 
her  own  immediate  care. 

James  shared,  affectionately  and  industriously,  the  toils 
and  sacrifices  imposed  by  the  necessitous  condition  of  the 
household,  working  about  the  farm  in  Summer,  and  find- 
ing employment  at  a  carpenter's  bench  during  the  Winter 
months ;  meanwhile  employing  actively  all  opportunities  for 
study  which  he  could  command.  The  books  at  that  time 
within  his  reach  were  chiefly  tales  of  the  sea,  and  these  in- 
spired him,  not  unnaturally,  with  dreams  of  a  career  on  the 
ocean,  which  nothing  but  actual  experience  was  sufficient  to 
dissipate.  When  sixteen  years  of  age,'he  found  employment 
as  a  wood-chopper  at  a  point  where  he  was  able  to  look 
out  upon  the  blue  waters  of  Lake  Erie ;  and  this  proxim- 
ity to  what  he  imagined  to  be  the  ocean  only  deepened 
and  strengthened  his  sea-going  desires. 

At  the  end  of  the  Summer,  with  his  earnings  in  his 
pocket,  he  announced  to  his  mother  that  he  could  no 
longer  resist  the  impulse  to  seek  a  seafaring  life,  and 
should  therefore  immediately  depart.  With  her  consent^ 
he  went  at  once  to  Cleveland,  where,  content  to  start 
humbly,  he  obtained  the  position  of  driver  on  a  canal- 
boat  His  disposition  and  capacity  to  learn  soon  won 
the  esteem  of  his  employer,  and  at  the  ^doae  of  the  first 
round-trip  he  was  promoted  from  driver  to  bowsmas. 
Continuing  at  this  business,  except  when  prostrated  for  a 
time  by  sickness,  he  was  finally  induced  by  his  mother  to 
abandon  it,  the  argument  employed  being,  that  by  fitting 
himself  for  teaching  by  a  few  terms  in  school,  he  could 
teach  Winters  and  sail  Bummers,  and  thus  have  employ- 
ment the  year  round. 

In  the  month  of  March,  with  seventeen  dollars  in  his 
pocket,  ho  became  a  student,  with  two  of  his  cousins,  at 
Geauga  Seminary,  a  Free  Will  Baptist  institution,  in  the 
village  of  Chester,  ten  miles  distant  from  the  pazeotal 
homestead.  The  lads  all  carried  a  stock  of  provisions 
with  them,  and  upon  arriving,  ranted  a  room  with  two 
beds  and  a  cook-stove  in  an  old  unpainted  house  where 
lived  a  poor  woman,  who  undertook  to  prepare  their  meals 
and  do  their  washing  for  an  absurdly  small  sum. 

The  academy  had  a  library  of  perhaps  150  volumes- 
more  books  than  young  Garfield  had  ever  seen  before,  and 
he  Wds  not  slow  to  improve  the  advantage  which  they  placed 
within  his  reach.  There  was  a  literary  sodety  connected 
with  the  academy,  and  James  soon  began  to  take  part  iA 
the  debates.  He  studied  diligently  and  consdentiouBly, 
and,  by  working  as  a  carpenter  in  vacations  and  at  odd 
hours,  and  teaching  country  schools  in  Winters,  managed 
to  finish  his  academic  coarse,  while  at  the  same  time 
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accamnlatlDg  a  small  fund  TriUi  whicb  to  enter  upon  a 
college  career. 

Hia  experiences  as  a  teacher  were  not  infrequently  f^ 
from  pleasant^  but  they  helped  to  develop  the  sturdy  and 
manly  qualities  which  in  later  years  have  shone  conspicu- 
ously in  his  character,  and  were  thus  of  real  service — ^bless- 
ings,  indeed,  in  disguise.  It  is  related  that  the  first 
school  of  which  he  took  charge  had  been  broken  up  for 
two  Winters  by  the  rowdyism  and  belligerent  insubordina- 
tion of  the  larger  boys,  and  his  success  in  controlling  it 
was  a  matter  of  grave  anxiety  to  his  friends.  Realizing 
the  importance  of  establishing  his  authority  at  the  outset, 
he  mustered  the  school  in  the  schoolroom,  and  then  and 
there  settled  the  question  of  his  mastery  by  subduing  the 
bally  of  the  school,  who  resented  his  authority  and  under- 
took to  brain  Lim  with  a  .billet  of  wood.  Probably  no 
problem  of  his  after  life  has  occasioned  him  more  per- 
plexing thought  and  study  than  that  of  the  successful 
management  of  this  sohooL  In  his  anxiety  to  succeed,  he 
devised  all  sorts  of  plans  to  attract  and  interest  the  chil- 
dren in  their  studies  ;  he  joined  in  the  outdoor  sports  of 
the  older  and  larger  boys ;  he  read  aloud  to  the  parents 
where  he  ''boarded  round,"  during  the  long  Winter  even- 
ings, and  he  had  his  reward.  Before  the  term  dosed,  he 
had  achieved  a  reputation  as  the  very  best  schoolmaster 
the  district  had  ever  had,  enjoyinr^  the  cordial  good-will 
of  both  old  and  yonng.  His  compensation  for  his  Win- 
ter's work  was  forty-eight  dollars  in  cash,  and  his  board. 

As,  in  the  process  of  study  and  teaching,  his  intellect 
was  quickened  and  broadened,  his  ambition  to  become  a 
sailor  lost  its  hold  upon  him,  and  the  desire  to  eaiex  col- 
lege became  so  strong  and  overmastering  that  he  deter- 
mined to  bend  every  energy  to  the  accomplishment  of  that 
result.  This  desure  was  no  doubt  intensified  and  quick- 
ened by  the  religious  experience  through  which  he  passed 
about  that  time»  and  which  resulted  in  his  uniting  himself 
with  the  Disciples,  or  Oampbellite  Church.  He  realized 
fully  that  for  a  poor  boy  to  get  through  college  would 
require  years  of  the  very  hardest  work — the  usual  time  was 
four  years  in  preparatory  studies  and  four  in  the  regular 
college  course — bat  the  gravity  of  the  task  did  not  appal 
him,  and  from  that  time  until  he  had  accomplished  his 
ambitions  purpose  he  dung  to  it  with  a  tenadty  which 
nothing  could  weaken. 

Once  determined  in  his  own  mind,  he  commenced  the 
study  of  Latin,  phflosophy  and  botany  ;  then,  when  Sum- 
mer came,  went  back  to  his  carpentering  and  to  labor  in 
the  harvest-field  ;  then  returned  for  a  fourth  term  at  the 
academy,  teaching  a  village  school  in  the  Winter  following, 
and  so  on,  studying,  teaching  and  toiling,  until  finally,  in 
August,  1851,  he  entered  a  school  at  Hiram,  in  Ohio,  just 
eitablished  by  the  Disciples. 

Here  he  studied  harder  than  ever,  having  now  his  col- 
lege project  fully  anchored  in  his  mind ;  got  through  his 
six  books  of  OsBsar  that  term,  and  made  good  progress  in 
Greek.  In  the  Winter  he  again  taught  school  at  Warrens- 
ville,  and  earned  eighteen  dollars  a  month.  Next  Spring 
he  returned  to  Hirain,  and  during  the  Summer  vacation 
he  hdped  build  a  house  in  the  village,  planing  all  the 
siding  and  shingling  the  rool  At  tiie  beginning  of  his 
second  term,  he  was  made  a  tutor,  and  from  that  time 
forward  taught  and  studied  at  the  same  time,  working  tre- 
mendously to  fit  himself  for  college. 

While  four  years  were  ordinanly  occupied  by  students 
in  preparing  to  enter  college  in  the  Freshman  class,  young 
Qarfldd  in  three  years'  time  fitted  himself  to  enter  the 
Junior  class,  two  years  farther  along,  and  at  the  same  time 
earned  his  own  living: ;  thus  crowding  six  years'  study  into 
'fchree,  and  teaching  fox  his  support  at  the  same  time.    It 


is  an  interesting  fact  that  while  teaching  at  Hiram,  the 
lady  who  afterward  became  his  wife  recited  to  him  two 
years  in  Greek,  and  when  he  entered  college  she  went  to 
teach  in  the  Cleveland  schools,  and  to  wait  patientiy  the 
realization  of  the  hopes  upon  which  they  were  building 
their  Uvos. 

In  the  Spring  of  1854,  encouraged  by  a  friendly  letter 
from  President  Hopkins,  he  entered  Williams  College^  and 
two  years  later  graduated  with  distinction,  carrying  off  the 
metaphysical  honor  of  his  college^  which  is  esteemed  at 
Williams  as  among  the  highest  within  the  gift  of  the  insti- 
tution. Returning  to  Ohio,  he  became  professor  of  Latin 
and  Greek  in  the  Edectic  Institute  at  Hiram,  the  college 
of  the  sect  to  which  he  bdonged.  One  year  later  he  was 
made  president 

As  a  teacher,  he  displayed  the  thoroughness  and  breadth 
of  method  which  almost  uniformly  command  success  in  any 
calling.  One  who  was  his  pupil  at  Hiram  says :  *'  He  always 
counseled  careful  and  wide  reading;  he  tried  hard  to 
teach  us  to  observe  carefully  and  accurately,  and  never  to 
go  by  anything  without  understanding  it.  He  was  very 
fond  of  lecturing  to  the  school.  He  spoke  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  on  all  manner  of  topics,  generally  scientific, 
though  sometimes  literary  or  historicaL  He  spoke  with 
great  freedom,  never  writing  out  what  he  had  to  say,  and 
I  now  think  thai  his  lectures  were  a  rapid  compilation  of 
his  current  reading,  and  that  he  threw  it  into  this  form 
partly  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  it  on  his  own  mind« 
He  was  a  great  reader,  not  omnivorous,  but  methodical, 
and  in  certain  lines.  He  was  the  most  industrious  man  I 
ever  knew  or  heard  of.  At  one  time  he  ddivered  lectures 
on  geology,  held  public  debates  on  Spiritualism,  preached 
on  Sunday,  conducted  the  redtations  of  five  or  six  classes 
every  day,  attended  to  all  the  financial  affiiirs  of  the  school, 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Legislature,  and  studied  law 
to  be  admitted  to  the  bar," 

As  to  Garfidd's  ministerial  work,  it  was  more  an  episode 
than  anything  else.  According  to  the  creed  of  the  Dis- 
ciples, any  person  having  the  power  was  entitled  to  preach, 
and  the  president  of  the  college  was  expected  to  deliver  a 
sermon  every  Sunday  as  a  part  of  his  duty.  Besides,  he 
was  a  combatant,  and  sought  any  and  all  avenues  for  the 
expression  of  views  which  he  held  to  be  right  and  just. 
At  the  time,  too,  when  he  commenced  to  preadi,  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Disciple  Church  had  received  a  dedded  impe- 
tus from  extended  discussions  between  spokesmen  of  the 
Disdple  or  Campbellite  Church  and  defenders  of  the  older 
and  more  established  sects,  and  it  was  only  natural  that 
one  trained  as  he  had  been,  and  possessing  t^e  desires  and 
vigorous  form  of  mind  for  which  he  was  distinguished, 
dionld  enter  the  fidd  of  theological  discussion,  and  feel 
moved  in  spirit  toward  a  pubUo  manifestation. 

While  a  professor  at  the  Edectic  Institute,  young  Gar- 
fidd  married  Miss  Lucretia  Budolph,  a  lady  of  fine  attain- 
ments and  great  force  of  character.  Two  years  later  he 
entered  the  sphere  of  x>olitical  life  in  which  he  has  since 
filled  so  large  a  plac&  His  pulpit  and  other  addresses 
had  not  only  attracted  attention,  but  inspired  the  public 
with  confidence  in  his  eminent  moral  qualities,  and  in  1859 
he  was  brought  forward  by  the  anti-davery  voters  of  Portage 
and  Summit  Counties  as  their  candidate  for  State  Senator. 
He  was  dected  by  a  large  majority,  and,  young  and  inex- 
perienced as  he  was,  he  at  once  took  high  rank  in  the 
Ohio  Legislature  as  a  man  of  unusually  large  information 
as  to  all  vitd  questions,  and  of  exceptional  doquence  and 
power  in  debate.  He  was  always  prepared  to  speak,  and 
never  fkiled  to  speak  oonvindngly  and  to  the  point  Per- 
haps no  more  tiioroughly  equipped  debater,  of  like  age, 
has  occupied  a  seat  in  the  Legislature  of  that  State  during 
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tBi  unsiHoi  or  ennui  sauuld,  ii  xmroa,  oaas. 


tbe  period  of  hia  lifotim&  In  1861,  irben  the  Southern 
Statee  lifted  the  Btaiidaid  of  seoeasion,  and  man;  at  the 
North  ahiank  from  the  perils  of  the  honr,  Qarfleld  yna 
unong  the  foremoet  in  hia  State  to  speak  out  in  nippoit 
of  the  right  of  the  Federal  Ooverument  to  ooerce  the 
Moeded  Statea.  The  flag  of  the  nation  woe  in  hia  ejea 
■aoied,  and  any  asaanlt  upon  it  was  a  inoag  whioh,  in  hia 
Tie«,  deaerred  to  be  punished  and  BTenged,  at  whatever 
ooat  or  aacrifloe.  Prepared  to  reinioroe  hia  oonvictions  bj 
poatire  deeda,  he  was  early  in  the  Snmmer  of  that  fatefol 
year  appointed  Colonel  of  the  <2d  Ohio  Volnnteeis,  and 
took  the  field  in  Eaatem  Kentnoky,  where  he  wm  soon 
placed  in  command  of  a  brigade,  and  ordered  to  drive  ont  the 
Confederate  forces  nndet  Humphrey  Marshall,  then  in  the 
Sandy  Valley.  An  advance  npon  the  Confederate  position 
at  Bowling  Oreen  was  proposed  by  Oen.  Bnell,  bnt  while 
Msnihall  remained  with  his  6,000  men  where  he  was,  sach 
an  advance  was  perilona,  if  not  impossible.  OoL  Oarfleld 
Jiad  fonr  regiments  of  infantry  sod  eight  companies  of 
cavalry,  and  with  these  he  moved  to  the  attack,  oompelling 
the  enemy  to  fall  back  to  a  new  position,  whioh  was  in 
torn  ftbfuidoned,  UarahoU  firing  hia  camp  equipage  and 


Btorea  and  retreating  ao  rapidly  that  only  a  few  atnggliog 
prisoners  were  seonred  by  the  ponnars. 
■  Ttiis  operation  in  the  Bandy  Valley  wea  oondncted  with 
soch  energy  and  skill  aa  to  receive  the  apeoial  oommoida- 
tion  of  the  oommanding  general  and  the  Oovemment,  and 
Colonel  Oarfleld  waa  made  Brigadier- Oeneral  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  aarvioas.  On  bis  arrival  at  LooiaviUe^  tbe 
Afmy  of  the  Ohio  was  already  beyond  Naehville,  on  ita 
maroh  to  aid  Grant  at  Pittsburg  landing.  Oeneral  Oar- 
field  hastened  after  it,  asstuned  oommanJ  of  Iha  TwentietlL 
Brigade,  and  reached  the  field  of  Pittsburg  Landing  on  tho 
aeoond  day  of  the  battle,  partidpaUng  in  ita  closing  aoenes. 
The  next  day  he  moved  with  Sherman's  advanoe,  and  hod 
a  sharp  encounter  with  the  enemy's  reai^gnaid  a  few  miloM 
beyond  the  battlefield.  His  bri^de  bore  its  fuU  share  in 
the  todiouB  aiege  operatioua  before  Corinth,  and  was  amooj* 
the  earliest  in  entering  the  abandoned  town  after  QenanJ. 
Beanregaid'a  evaooation.  "  — 

In  Aognst,  1862,  Oeneral  Garfidd,  anflSaring  from  ferer 
and  ague,  was  sent  home  on  sick  leave,  remaining  until 
the  January  fc^owing,  when  he  waa  ordered  to  join  Gen- 
eral Boeeorons  as  chief  of  staS     In  this  position  he  t»- 
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mwnod  unKl  Lis  military  oaraer  dosed.  Prom  tha  day  of  i  tion,  being  adraed  to  do  lo  by  Oenerftl  Bosecrans,  and 
his  appointment  ho  became  the  intimate  aMooiale  and  bdieriDg  that  the  war  would  olose  before  he  wonld  be 
vas  confidential  admer  o(  hia  obiot,  and  piominent  in  called  to  enter  Oongreaa  a  year  henoe.  Continning  Ma 
all  the  campaigne  in  Middle  Tennessee  in  the  Spring  and  military  serrioe  ontU  the  Fall  of  186S,  he  then  took  np  hia 
Summer  of  1863,  His  last  conspicnons  militaty  asrvioe  Congressional  daties  with  the  same  earnestness  and  con- 
waa  at  the  battle  of  Chiokamanga,  September  19th  and  adentionsnees  of  parpose  whioh  had  marked  his  condnct 
gOtb  1863,  and  for  hia  braTery  and  generalship  in  that  '  in  aU  other  positiona.     H«  flret  Betv«d  on  the  Committee 
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engagement  he  was   promoted  to  tiia  rank  of  Uajor- 
O^keral 

While  in  the  field  in  1863,  Oemeral  Oarfield  hfld  been 
dected  to  Congrees  in  the  old  "Giddings  District,"  in 
which  he  resided,  and  with  the  dominant  and  prer^iog 
anti-slaTery  sentiment  of  which  he  cordially  sympathiaad. 
Hb  had  aco^tod  the  noMinaUoa  alter  thonghtfnl  deUbera- 


on  MiUtary  AfiUrs,  *here  bis  indastry.  thoronj^era  and 
h«niliarity  with  the  wanto  of  the  army  enabled  him.  as 
General  Bosectan.  had  predicted,  to  render  aaa.^  ud 
important  serrioe  as  he  oonldhaYO  done  in  the  field.  Hu 
flrat  speech  in  the  Honse,  made  in  reply  to  a  Demooratio 
oollaagne,  embodied  an  argnment  in  bTor  of  the  oonflscBr 
tion  of  the  proparty  of  Confederates,  in  snpport  of  whidl 
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be  cited  an  array  of  historical  preceients.  Soon  afterward 
be  iqmke  in  favor  of  the  payment  of  prompt  and  liberal 
bonntiea  by  the  Federal  Qovemment  to  encourage  enlist- 
ments, and  by  these  and  other  efforts  acqoired  general 
recognition  as  a  speaker  at  once  ready  and  poirerf  oL 

His  party  renominated  him  by  acclamation  on  the  expi- 
ration of  his  term,  and  on  his  return  to  the  House  he  was 
given  a  leading  place  on  its  chief  committee — on  Ways 
and  Means.  Here  he  soon  rose  to  great  influence.  He 
studied  the  whole  range  of  financial  questions  with  the  as- 
siduity of  his  college  days,  and  came  to  be  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  ablest  of  our  national  financiers.  He  stood  by 
his  party,  and  his  party  stood  by  him,  re-electing  him  suc- 
cessively to  the  Thirty-ninth,  Fortieth,  Forty-first,  Forty- 
second,  Forty-third,  Forty-fourth,  Forty-fifth  and  Forty- 
aixth  Congresses.  During  these  several  terms  he  has  served 
as  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  and  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  This  last  chairmanship  he  held 
until  1875 — ^when  the  Democrats  came  into  power — ^and 
achieved  fresh  distinction  as  an  advocate  of  a  steady  reduc- 
tion in  the  current  expenses  of  the  Government.  In  the 
last  three  years  of  his  Congressional  service,  he  was  re- 
cognised, by  common  consent^  as  the  leader  of  his  party  in 
the  House — ^in  his  gsasp  of  principles,  his  directness  and 
force  of  reasoning,  his  comprehensive  mastery  of  facts,  his 
aouteness  in  deteodng  the  fallacies  of  his*opponents,  his 
breadth,  vigor  and  elevation  in  the  statement  of  the  party 
position. 

In  January,  1880,  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate,  to  fill 
the  seat  of  AUen  G.  Thurman,  who  retires  on  the  4th  of 
next  March,  receiving  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  BepubH- 
can  caucus  for  this  position — an  honor  never  conferred 
before  on  any  man  by  any  party  in  the  State  of  Ohia 
On  the  8th  of  Jane  last,  he  was  nominated  by  the  Na- 
tional Bepublican  Convention  as  the  party  candidate  for 
President. 

Two  features  of  General  Garfield's  Congressional  record 
stand  out  with  peculiar  prominence— namely,  his  inflexible 
fidelity  to  sound  principles  of  finance,  and  his  statesman- 
like moderation  in  the  treatment  of  the  so-called  Southern 
question.  On  the  first  of  these  issues  he  has  been  uncom- 
promisingly right  from  first  to  last,  and  for  the  reason 
that  his  views  havo  been  grounded  on  patient  and  exhaust- 
ive investigation,  and  on  that  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  fiaance  which  no  mere  empiricism  can  replace.  .His 
speeches  in  Congress  and  elsewhere,  from  time  to  time, 
have  presented  the  plain  controlling  fiicts  in  reference  to 
this  paramount  question  with  clearness  and  completeness. 
All  who  have  watched  the  course  of  our  public  men  in  this 
matter,  aa  another  writer  has  remarked,  "have  seen  how 
often  it  has  been  easy  for  most  of  them  to  wander  from  the 
direct  path,  to  yield  something  to  the  error  and  confusion 
to  which  the  long  reicpi  of  irredeemable  paper  money  had 
given  rise,  to  accept  something  less  than  the  naked  truth 
in  regard  to  the  obligation  of  the  Government  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  people  in  regard  to  sound  money.  For  Gen- 
eral Garfield  it  may  be  justly  said  that  desertion  of  this 
kind  has  never  had  any  attractions.  He  has  seen  the  inevi- 
table consequences  of  tampering  with  the  standard  of 
values,  and  he  has  firmly  resisted  every  proposition  to  that 
effect** 

To  him,  as  much  as  to  any  man  in  public  life,  the  coun- 
try owes  the  successful  establishment  of  the  policy  whose 
results  are  thus  stated  in  his  letter  of  acceptance :  *'The 
resumption  of  specie  payments  has  removed  from  the  field 
of  controversy  many  questions  that  long  and  seriously  dis- 
tnrbed  the  eredit  of  the  Government  and  the  business  of 
the  conn  try.    Our  paper  currency  is  now  as  national  as 


the  flag,  and  resumption  has  not  only  made  it  everywhere 
equal  to  coin,  but  has  brought  into  use  our  store  of  gold 
and  silver.  The  circulating  medium  is  more  abundant 
than  ever  before,  and  we  need  only  to  maintain  the  equality 
of  all  our  dollars  to  insure  ta  labor  and  capital  a  measure 
of  value  from  the  use  of  which  no  one  can  suffer  loss." 

As  to  the  Southern  question,  General  Garfield,  while 
always  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  State  supremacy,  and 
insisting  that  the  fruits  of  the  war  should  be  garnered  and 
treasured,  and  the  principles  vindicated  by  the  Union 
arms  should  be  embodied  in  and  protected  by  the  organic 
law,  has  never  permitted  himself  to  be  influenced  by  the 
clamor  for  retaliation,  or  swayed  by  the  vindictive  passions 
which  only  too  largdy  controlled  the  action  of  many 
members  of  his  party.  No  Bepublican  has  a  better  record 
for  fair-mindedness  and  magnanimity  in  dealing  with  the 
Southern  States  than  he.  The  temper  which  he  has  uni- 
formly displayed  in  the  treatment  of  this  question  is  weU 
exhibited  in  one  of  his  latest  speeches  in  Congress,  when 
he  said  :  ''So  far  as  I  have  studied  the  current  of  public 
thought  and  of  political  feeling  in  this  country,  bo  feeling 
has  shown  itself  more  strongly  than  the  tendem^  of  the 
public  mind  in  the  past  few  months.  The  man  who  at- 
tempts to  get  up  a  political  excitement  in  this  country 
on  the  old  sectional  issues,  will  find  himself  without  a 
party  and  without  support.  The  man  who  wants  to  serve 
his  country  must  put  himself  In  the  line  of  its  leading 
thought,  and  that  is  the  restoration  of  business,  trade, 
commerce,  industry,  sound  political  economy,  hard  money 
and  honest  payment  of  all  obligations ;  and  the  man  who 
can  add  anything  in  the  direction  of  the  accomplishment 
of  any  of  these  purposes  is  a  public  benefactor.** 

In  his  letter  of  acceptance,  after  stating  the  position  of 
the  Bepublican  party  as  to  the-power  of  the  nation  to  pro- 
tect its  life  and  the  rights  of  all  our  citizens,  he  adds : 
"  The  best  thoughts  and  energies  of  our  people  should  be 
directed  to  those  great  questions  of  national  well-being  in 
which  all  have  a  common  interest  Such  efforts  will 
soonest  restore  to  perfect  i>eace  those  who  were  lately  in 
arms  against  each  other,  for  justice  and  good-will  will 
outlast  passion." 

General  Garfield's  personal  appearance  is  in  every  way 
imposing.  He  is  six  feet  high,  broad-shouldered,  and 
squarely  built  He  has  an  unusually  large 'head,  light 
brown  hair  and  beard,  largie  light  blue  eyes,  a  prominent 
nose  and  full  cheekis.  He  dresses  plainly,  eats  heartily, 
cares  little  or  nothing'  for  luxurious  living,  is  temperate 
and  frugal,  and  fond  to  excess  of  his  wife  and  children. 
He  is  frank,  easy  and  natural  in  manner,  and  the  meanest 
and  poorest  can  approach  him  without  hesitation,  and 
with  the  assurance  of  an  affiAble  reception.  During  the 
sessions  of  Congress  he  occupies  a  plain,  substantial  three- 
story  house  in  Washington,  built  a  few  years  ago,  which, 
is  the  centre  of  a  simple  and  cordial  hospitality. 

When  not  engaged  in  Ooogressional  duties,  he  spenda 
his  time  with  his  family  on  his  farm  at  Lawnfield,  In  Ohio, 
where  he  gathers  health  and  strength  in  field-work  and. 
the  superintendence  of  his  employ^  TTih  residence  ther^ 
is  altogether  unpretendinpr,  but  is  the  seat  of  a  home-life 
at  once  beautifal  and  rich  in  all  the  elements  of  happineaa* 
General  Garfield  has  five  living  children,  and  his  mother 
makes  one  of  his  happy  household,  still  alert  in  body  and 
mind. 

Perhaps  no  man  nominated  for  the  Presidency  since  the 
election  of  John  Quincy  Adams  has  possessed  broader 
or  more  thorough  culture,  greater  attainments  as  a  scholar 
in  literature  and  in  philosophy,  or  been  better  read  ia 
financial  and  political  science  and  the  scienof^  of  govern-^ 
ment,  than  General  Garfield.    During  his  public  oaroexv 
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ha  has  atilized  eyery  moment  of  leiaare  in  the  direction  of 
general  caltare.  He  is  fumiluir  with  the  beat  editions  and 
translations  of  Horace,  Virgil  and  Homer,  and  has  an  es- 
pecial fondness  for  history  and  political  liti-ratare.  In  his 
btadies  and  reading  he  is  methodical  to  a  fanlt,  dipping 
and  patting  away  for  reference  and  futnre  nse  every  strik- 
ing thought  and  fact  aE  to  a  1  enbjects  of  real  interest.  As 
a  result,  he  is  always  ready  with  apt  quotations  and  timely 
citations  ;  and  undoubtedly  much  of  his  power  as  a  debater 
lies  in  the  thorough  equipment  of  memory  thus  acquired. 

Buch  is  the  story  of  a  career  which,  if  not  absolutely 
greats  has  in  it  at  least  all  the  elements  of  romance,  and  is 
*'  decorated  with  the  braveries  "  of  a  persistent  purpose 
and  a  loyal  fidelity  to  conscience  which  justly  command 
wide  appreciation. 

We  turn  now  to  the  rival  candidate  for  the  suffrages  of 
the  American  people  in  the  election  close  at  hand. 

Win  field  Scott  Hancock,  the  Democratic  nominee  for 
President,  was  bom  in  Montgomery  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  14th  of  February,  182L  He  comes  from 
sound  Anglo-Saxon  stock,  the  ancestral  lino  on  the  mater- 
nal side  leading  back  to  the  English  and  Welsh,  and  on 
the  paternal,  to  the  English,  Irish  and  Scotch.  His  imme- 
diate ancestors  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  shared  in  all  the  hazards  and  privations 
which  marked  that  period  of  our  colonial  history,  being 
engaged  in  both  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  and  partici- 
pating with  conspicuous  gallantry  in  the  Bevolutionary 
struggle  which  had  the  Bepublic  as  its  outcome. 

His  grandfather  on  his  father's  side  was  captured  at  sea, 
and  being  claimed  as  a  British  subject,  was  imprisoned 
for  a  time  in  England.  His  great-grandfather  and  grand- 
father on  the  mother's  side  served  in  the  Continental 
armies,  the  former  finally  dying  from  exposure  in  the 
fieliL  It  is  said  of  the  grandfather,  as  illustrating  his 
great  strength  and  ag^ty,  that,  although  small  of  stature, 
he  could  leap  over  a  horse,  and  cast  a  stone  with  ease 
across  a  ten-acre  field. 

The  father,  Benjamin  Franklyi  Hancock,  who  was  bom 
in  Philadelphia,  became  a  soldier  in  1812,  when  only  six- 
teen years  of  age,  going,  with  his  shotgun  on  his  shoulder, 
to  Bed  Bank,  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  to  co-operate 
in  the  operations  against  the  British.  .  Subsequently  he 
returned  to  the  field  five  times  by  re-enlistment. 

The  ancestral  homestead  of  the  Hancocks  on  the  mater- 
nal side  is  situated  about  a  mile  from  the  railway  village  of 
Landsdale,  and  about  twenty  miles  northwest  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  older  and  original  portion  of  the  house 
was  erected  in  1728,  and  to  this  an  addition  was  built 
in  1764.  This  hoase  is  still  standing,  with  the  figures 
"1764*'  emblazoned  on  the  gable.  In  this  old  home- 
stead Winfield  S.  Hancock's  grandfather  died,  at  the  ripe 
age  of  eighty-four,  and  here  Lis  father  died  before 
him.  In  the  French-Indian  wars  the  house  was  once 
attacked  by  Indians,  in  the  absence  of  the  males  of 
the  family,  but  the  women,  although  driven  to  the  attic, 
defended  it  with  spirit,  chopping  the  fingers  of  the  sav- 
ages with  hatchets  as  they  climbed  the  rude  ladder  in  pur- 
suit, and  finally,  with  the  assistance  of  some  neighbors, 
who  came  to  Uie  rescue,  repelled  the  assault  after  the 
building  had  been  fired.  At  the  time  of  his  marriage, 
Benjamia  Franklin  Hancock  lived  in  the  family  of  John 
Roberts,  Esq.,  at  Montgomery  Square,  and  it  was  in  the 
house  of  Mr.  Roberts  that  Winfield  was  bora  This  house 
is  some  three  miles  east  of  Landsdale,  and  is  stiU  a  substan- 
tial, well-preserved  stracture.  From  this  old  mansion 
Hancock's  parents  removed,  when  he  was  but  one  year  old, 
to  a  less  pretentions  residence,  in  which  his  fkther  opened 
a  schooL     Two  years  later,  the  family  removed  to  Norris* 


town,  the  county-seat,  where  tho  father  combined  the  offices 
of  teacher  and  lawyer,  excelling  in  both  capacities.  Thus, 
as  a  boy,  young  Winfield  grew  up  amid  historic  scenes, 
well  calculated  to  impress  his  patriotic  nature.  Bom 
within  sight  of  Swede's  Ford,  where  Washington  crossed 
the  Schuylkill  in  his  Yalley  Forge  campaign,  he  was  reared 
hard  by  the  battle-fields  of  the  Paoli,  Germantown  and 
Brandy  wine,  and  so  came  to  manhood  in  an  atmosphere  of 
the  purest  patriotism. 

Young  Hancock  received  his  early  education  at  the 
academy  in  Norristown,  and  seems  to  have  been  prominent 
among  his  fellows,  having  been  chosen  by  them,  when  fif- 
teen years  of  age,  to  read  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
at  a  county  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July.  In  1840  he 
entered  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point, 
his  age  being  then  sixteen  years.  Four  years  later  he 
graduated  as  number  eighteen,  in  a  class  which  included 
Grant,  MoClellan,  Burnside,  Reynolds,  Franklin,  and 
others  who  afterward  became  distingulBhed.  He  was  im- 
mediately appointed  brevet  second  lieutenant  in  the  Sixth 
Infantry,  and  assigned  to  duty  on  the  Western  frontier, 
where,  after  some  service,  he  was  promoted  to  second  lieu- 
tenant The  war  with  Mexico  afforded  him  an  opportunity 
to  achieve  distinction,  and  he  did  not.  permit  it  to  pass  un- 
improved. He  participated  with  his  regiment  in  that  con- 
flict^ displaying  conspicuous  gallantry  at  San  AntoniOi 
Cherabusoo,  Molino  del  Rey  and  the  City  of  Mexico.  At 
the  dose  of  the  war,  he  was  awarded  the  brevet  of  first 
lieutenant  *'  for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  *'  on  cer- 
tain specified  occasions.  At  Contreras  and  Ohembusco, 
in  the  language  of  the  o^cial  report,  he  '*  behaved  in  the 
handsomest  manner."  He  served  for  some  years  as  adju- 
tant, and  was,  in  1855,  made  Assistant  Adjutant-General  of 
the  Department  of  the  West  While  located  at  St  Louis, 
he  mar/ied  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Samuel  Russell,  a  leading 
merchant  At  about  the  same  time  he  was  promoted  to  a 
captaincy.  This  was  a  distinguishing  honor  for  a  man  only 
tUrty-cne  years  old.  He  served  in  Southern  Florida  dur- 
ing the  Indian  war  of  1856-7,  and  then  went  to  Kansas  for 
delicate  as  well  as  active  duty.  Hiis  next  service  was  in  tho 
military  expedition  to  Utah,  under  Harney,  and  afterward 
he  rode  overland  to  Oalifomia,  where  he  was  stationed  for 
the  next  few  years. 

When,  in  1861,  the  Confederates  fired  upon  Fort  Sumter, 
he  at  once  took  a  decided  stand  for  the  Union,  sending  an 
immediate  request  to  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  for 
assignment  to  a  command  of  volunteers.  At  that  time, 
California  was  torn  by  dissensions,  the  secession  element 
being  so  formidable  as  to  threaten  to  overmaster  the  loyal 
sentiment  and  isolate  the  State  from  the  Union.  Hancock 
threw  himself  into  the  contest^  taking  an  tustive  part  in 
encouraging  and  organizing  the  loyal  sentiment,  and  con- 
tributing largely  to  the  rescue  of  the  State  from  the  sui- 
cidal course  into  which  it  had  drifted. 

Finally,  being  ordered  to  the  East,  he  was  appointed  a 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  assigned  to  a  command 
in  General  W.  F.  Smith's  division  of  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac, participating  in  the  Peninsular  campaign  of  1862, 
commencing  with  the  siege  of  Yorktown  in  the  month  of 
ApriL  On  the  5th  of  May,  after  the  evacuation  of  York- 
town,  he  pursued  the  fiying  enemy,  and  on  the  same  even* 
ing,  with  a  detached  command  of  lus  own  brigade,  av 
additional  regiment  of  infantry  and  two  batteries  of  artil- 
lery, by  a  skillful  manoeuvre,  gained  a  position  on  tho 
enemy's  flank  and  rear,  and  by  a  brilliant  forward  movement 
compelled  the  Confederates  to  withdraw  from  the  whole 
line  of  works  at  Williamsburg.  For  his  gallantry  on  this 
occasion  he  was  specially  complimented  in  the  dispatch-iS 
of  the  Commanding  General  of  the  Army.    Subsequent 
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o  >nspioa<KU  serf  ioea  r^iderad  at  OoldioK'a  Farm,  Oataett's 
Hill,  'While  Oiik  Bmmp  And  ottier  engagamontB  daring  the 
Soren  Days'  Fight,  whioh  cloaed  vith  the  viator;  at  Idalvern 
Hill,  led  the  Qenentl-in-Chiel  to  nige  hia  promoiioii  to  ma- 
jor-general of  Tolanteera ;  beddea  which,  he  waa  reoom- 
mended  for  promotion,  by  brevet,  aa  major,  lieatennnt- 


maiid  of  Oeneral  Btohaidaon's  division  when  that  gallant 
offloer  fall  martoUj  voaoded  in  that  memorable  aotion.  In 
the  November  following,  he  waa  made  a  major-genaral  of 
volaateen,  and  in  Deoembar,  in  the  first  Frederiokabnrg 
battle,  led  hia  divimon  in  the  oanolt  on  Harye'e  Heights, 
where  his  oonunanA  saSeied  terriblj,  and  he  was  himself 


colonel  and  colonel  ia  the  regnlar  armj,  for  gallant  and 
meritoriana  oondoot  in  that  campaign. 

In  the  Fall  of  1862,  after  the  return  ol  the  Arm;  ol  the 
Potomao  from  tho  Feninsnla,  he  tooV  part  ia  the  movement 
on  OentreviUe.Ya.  In  the  M myland  campaign  of  the  same 
jear,  he  oommanded  his  brigade  at  Crsmpton's  Pass,  Bontli 
Uonntain,  on  the  14th  of  September.  Three  days  after- 
ward, on  tho  battle-field  of  Antietam,  ha  was  placed  in  com- 
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slightly  woonded,  his  uniform  being  peitorated  with  bal- 
lets. At  the  balUe  of  ChanoelloraviUe,  in  May,  1863.  where 
bis  diviaon  performed  important  service,  covering  the  rear 
of  the  army  as  it  moved  from  the  field,  he  had  his  horso 
shot  under  him.  In  Jane  following,  he  waa  placed  in 
command  of  the  Second  Oorps,  and  in  the  sdvanoe  into 
Pennsylvania  was' directed  to  gnard  the  reu  al  the  Union 
forces.     Beynolda  was  in  advance,  in  command  of  Uues 
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arm;  corps,  and  after  he  had  fdlen  on  the  flnt  da;,  Oen- 
«nl  Ueftde  wnt  Hanoock  fonratd  from  Tonflrtowa  to  take 
oommknd  of  aH  our  foroea  on  the  battlefield.  Upon  his 
arriTat  ha  oheoked  the  enamj'a  advanoe,  and  occnpied  the 
ground  npon  irhioh  the  Armj  of  the  Potomac  gained  its 
greataet  viotor^.  This  oooompliahed,  he  sent  word  back  to 
General  Ueode  that  onr  position  shoald  be  held,  as,  in  his 
opinion,  Oett;sbargwas  the  point  where  the  great  impend- 
ing battle  shonld  be  fonght  In  aooordanoe  with  these 
snggestione,  General  Meade  hnnied  forward  all  hia  foroea. 
On  the  aeoond  dt;,  Hanoook  oommanded  the  left  centre  of 
oar  armj,  and  reoonatrnoted  the  line  of  battle  pierced  br 


infantrr  attack  whii&  he  knew  to  be  impending.  Snd< 
denl;  the  cannonade  of  tha  enemy  ceased,  and  Longstreet, 
with  19,000  men,  come  to  the  aasaolt  Hanoook  had  placed 
eight;  gtms  in  position,  and  as  the  enem;  moved  forward 
with  magniScent  courage,  whole  platoons  were  swept  away 
b;  the  mnrderons  camiou-fira.  Finallj  tha  asmult  was  re- 
pnlsed ;  but  no  more  saogninar;  and  stabborn  contest  is 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  war  than  that  whioh  beat  and 
flamed  aronnd  Bonnd  Top  and  Cemeteiy  TTill,  Yne  tiion> 
Band  prieoners,  thirty-seren  stand  of  oolora  and  many 
thonaand  stand  of  arma  were  among  the  immediate  trophies 
of  this  viotoi;,  which  is  jnstly  regarded  as  the  tnming- 
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the  enemy  in  many  plaoea,  so  that  at  night  our  position 
atood  intact  as  in  the  mornii^.  Bat  it  was  on  the  third 
day  that  he  achiered  the  grandest  perfoimaaoe  of  his  whole 
career  in  repelling  the  terrific  onset  of  General  Iiongrtreet 
The  enemy  preceded  the  aasanlt  by  on  artillery  attack  of 
two  bonis  and  a  half,  during  which  160  gnns  poured  a  oon- 
tinnoos  stream  of  shot  and  shell  npon  the  left  oentre  of  our 
line.  Under  cover  of  this  fire,  Lee  was  conoentrating.and 
forming  the  flower  of  the  Confederate  army  for  the  final 
aasanlt,  on  the  resnlt  of  whioh  depended  the  fntare  hopes 
of  the  Oonfederaoy.  Amid  tbb  storm  of  shot  and  shell. 
General  Hanoook  rode  np  and  down  hia  linea,  inspiring 
oonfidence  in  hia  troopa  and  preparing  them  to  resist  the 


point  of  the  war.  Had  the  Gonf  ederatea  won  at  Gettysbnrg, 
it  would  not  have  been  a  fortnight  beford  they  would  have 
watered  their  horses  in  the  Delaware  and  ocoupied  Harris- 
bnrg  and  Philadelphia. 

At  the  very  moment  of  bis  triumph,  Hancock  fell  das. 
perately  wounded  in  the  thigh,  but  refnied  to  leave  the 
fidd.  While  lying  on  tha  ground  on  his  line  of  battle,  tha 
enemy  retreating  in  confusion,  he  ssnt  an  aide  with  tha 
following  message  to  Gsneral  Ueade,  commanding  the 
Army  of  the  Potomao  :  "Tell  General  Meade,"  he  said, 
"  the  troops  under  my  command  have  repulsed  the  enemy'a 
aasanlt,  and  we  have  gained  a  great  victory.  The  enemy 
is  now  flying  in  all  directions  in  my  tronL" 
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The  officer  who  eonveyed  this  message  to  General  Meade 
added  also  that  General  Hancock  was  dangeroosly  woanded. 
"Say  to  General  Haneook,"  said  General  Meade,  *<that  I 
am  sorry  he  is  woanded,  and  that  I  thank  him,  for  the 
conntry  and  for  myself,  for  the  service  he  has  rendered  to- 
day/* By  a  joint  resolation  of  Oongrees,  General  Hancock 
received  the  nnanimons  thanks  of  that  body  for  his  "  gal- 
lant^  meritorious  and  conspicnoos  share  in  that  great  and 
decisive  victory  "  at  Gettysburg. 

Disqualified  by  his  wound  for  active  duty.  General  Han- 
cock remained  at  his  home  until  tha  fdUowing  December, 
when  he  reported  at  Washington,  and  was  for  a  time  em- 
ployed on  recruiting  servioeL  In  March,  1864,  he  returned 
to  the  field,  and  with  his  command,  now  numbering  30,000 
men,  participated  in  the  Battle  of  the  Wilderness  ;  where, 
at  the  crisis  of  the  fight,  he  led  an  assault  which  recovered 
the  line  from  which  our  forces  had  been  driven,  and  com- 
pelled the  enemy  to  retire.  On  the  10th  of  May  he  com- 
manded the  Second  and  Fifth  Corps  at  the  Battle  of  the 
Po.  On  the  12th,  the  Second  Corps,  after  a  midnight 
march,  pounced  upon  the  enemy's  fortified  position  near 
Spottsylvania  Court  House,  in  a  densd  fog,  at  the  hour  of 
daylight  in  the  morning.  Hancock  commanded  his  corps 
in  this  renowned  assault,  by  which  he  captured  the  en- 
emy's works,  nearly  5,000  prisoners,  20  pieces  of  artillery, 
more  than  30  colors,  several  thousand  stand  of  small 
arms,  and  other  paraphernalia  of  war.  He  again  assaulted 
the  Miemy*s  position  in  front  of  Spottsylvania,  May  18th, 
and  on  the  19th  successfully  repulsed  an  attack  made  upon 
one  of  his  divisions  by  Swell's  Corps.  '*  He  was  an  active 
participant  in  the  engagements  at  North  Anna,  Tolopotomy 
and  Cold  Harbor,  and  in  the  earlier  and  later  operations 
of  the  army  near  Petersburg  that  year. 

Meanwhile,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brig^adler- 
general  in  the  regular  army.  •  On  the  27ih  of  July,  1864, 
he  crossed  to  Deep  Bottom,  on  the  north  bcmk  of  the 
James  Biver,  and  in  conjunction  with  Sheridan's  cavalry 
he  attacked  and  carriel  a  portion  of  the  enemy's  works, 
capturing,  among  other  trophies,  four  pieces  of  artillery. 
Subsequently  he  attacked  the  enemy  at  Deep  Bottom  in 
the  Sheridan  manoeuvre,  was  before  Petersburg  in  July, 
and  led  the  advance  up  the  James  Biver,  fighting  the  bat- 
tles of  Beam's  Station,  where  a  horsa  was  shot  under 
him,  and  of  Boydton  Boad,  where  he  captured  a  thousand 
prisoners  and  several  stand  of  colors. 

At  the  request  of  Secretary  Stanton,  and  by  order  of  the 
President,  he  was  then  ordered  to  Washington  to  recruit 
and  oommsmd  an  army  corps  of  veterans,  to  consist  of 
50,000  men.  While  the  recruiting  was  in  progress,  he  was 
•nee  more  summoned  to  the  front,  and  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  Middle  Military  Division,  with  head- 
quarters at  Winchester,  Ya.  This  command  included  the 
Department  of  West  Virginia^  the  Department  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah.  A  movable 
force  of  35,000  men  of  all  arms  was  at  once  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  moving  upon  Lynchburg  incase  Lee  should 
retreat  to  that  point,  or  to  embark  on  transports  to  join 
General  Sherman  on  the  Southern  seacoast  in  case  Lee 
should  fall  b.  ck  on  Danville ;  but  the  surrender  of  Lee 
and  the  capture  of  Bichmond  removed  the  necessity  for 
any  such  contemplat'Cd  movements. 

Having  been  already  breveted  major-general  in  the 
regular  army  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  at  Spott- 
sylvania, he  was  afterward  promoted  to  the  full  rank  of 
major-general  for  the  brilliant  part  he  bore  in  the  War  of 
the  Bebi^llion. 

After  serving  for  a  time  in  command  of  the  Middle  De- 
.mrtment,  with  headquarters  at  Baltimore,  he  was,  in 
July,  186C,  ordered  to  the  Department  of  Missouri,  where 


he  conducted  several  campaigns  against  the  Lidians.     In 
August,  1867,  Genera]  Sheridan  was  removed  by  President 
Johnson  from  the  command  of  the  Fifth  Military  District, 
comprising  Louisiana  and  Texas,  and  General  Hancock 
was  sent  to  that  Department     This  was    the  pericd  of 
reconstruction,  and  society  in  the  Gulf  States  was  practi- 
cally disorganized.     Congress  had  enacted  laws  lookirg  to 
the  maintenance  of  order  and   the  rehabilitation  of  the 
States  upon  the  basis  of  loyalty  to  the  Federal  authority. 
These  laws  invented  the  military  with  almost  EUpreme 
powers,  and  General  Sheridan  had  used  these  powers  with 
rigor  and  severity.     It  cannot  be  said  that  he  exceeded  his 
authority,  or  that  he  misconceived  the  spirit  of  the  laws 
under  which  he  acted  ;  but  President  Johnson  believed  that 
a  more  moderate  policy  was  desirable  ;  and  General  Han- 
cock, selected  for  the  post  in  opposition  to  his  own  wishes, 
was  expected,  in  his  new  command,  to  reflect  the  opinions 
of  the  Executive  so  far  as  he  could  lawfully  do  so.    Upon 
assuming  charge  in  November,  1867,  he  issued  a  general 
order,  in  which  he  announced  the  doctrine  of  the  supre- 
macy of  the  civil  over  the  military  authority,  and  intimated 
a  determination  to  use,  as  to  all  questions  affecting  the  rights 
and  interests  of  citizens,  the  constituted  course  of  civil 
methods,  rather  than  the  military  power  lodged  in  his 
hands.     His  precise  language  was : 


"  The  General  commanding  is  gratified  to  learn  that  peace  nnd 
quiet  reign  in  this  Department.  It  will  be  his  porpoee  to.  preserve 
this  condition  of  things.  As  a  means  to  this  great  end  he  regards 
the  maintenanoe  of  the  civil  authorities  in  the  faithful  execution 
of  the  laws  as  the  most  eflQcient  under  existing  siroumftances. 
In  war  it  is  indispensable  to  repel  force  by  force,  and  overthrow 
and  destroy  opposition  to  lawful  authority.  But  when  Insurrec- 
tionary force  has  been  overthrown  and  peace  established,  and  the 
civil  authorities  are  ready  end  willing  to  perform  their  duties,  the 
military  power  should  cease  to  lead,  and  the  civil  administration 
resume  its  natural  and  rightful  dominion.  Solemnly  impreesed 
with  these  views,  the  General  announces  that  the  great  principles 
of  American  liberty  are  still  the  lawful  inheritance  of  this  people, 
and  ever  should  be.  The  right  of  trial  by  jury,  the  habeas  corpus, 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  the  freedom  of  Fpeech,  the  natural  lights 
of  persons  and  the  rights  of  property,  must  be  preserxed.  Free 
Institutions,  while  they  are  <  ssential  to  the  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness of  the  people,  always  furnish  the  strongest  inducements  to 
peace  and  order.  Crimes  and  offenses  committed  in  this  district 
must  be  referred  to  the  consideration  and  Judgment  of  the  regular 
civil  tribunals,  and  those  tribunals  will  be  supported  in  their  law- 
ful Jurisdiction.  While  the  General  thus  indicates  his  purpose  to 
respect  the  liberties  of  the  people,  he  wishes  all  to  understand 
that  armed  insurrection  or  forcible  resistance  to  the  law  will  be 
instantly  suppressed  by  arms." 

The  sentiments  here  expressed  governed  General  Han- 
cock's administration  of  the  Fifth  District  from  first  to 
last  He  refused  to  organize  military  commissions  to  sup- 
plant the  judiciary  of  the  State,  and  avoided  all  military 
interference  with  the  administration  of  civil  affairs.  He 
revoked  an  order  issued  by  General  Sheridan  which  pro- 
hibited any  person  who  hal  borne  arms  against  the  Gov- 
ernment from  serving  on  juries,  and  nullified  also  another 
order  which  excluded  Confederates  from  registration  as 
voters.  These  orders  naturally  provoked  Eome  hostility. 
Governor  Pease,  who  had  been  appointed  hy  the  Federal 
authorities  as  head  of  the  civil  administration  in  Texas, 
strongly  objected  to  General  Hancock's  orders ;  but  the 
latter  declared  in  reply  that,  in  his  opinion,  Texas  had  a 
local  State  government  aud  local  laws,  not  in  confiictwith 
the  Acts  of  Ck)ngre8s,  which  were  competent  to  the  protec- 
tion of  all  the  rights  of  citizens,  the  maintenance  of  order, 
and  the  suppression  of  crime  ;  and  to  these  laws  he  pre- 
ferred to  bow  rather  than  to  set  up  any  code  of  his  own. 
And  in  this  purpose  he  persbted  until  he  was  relieved  in 
March,  1868. 

There  has  always  been«  and  is  now,  a  difference  of 
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opinion  among  his  ooanixymen  as  to  the  proprietj  and 
timeliness  of  tiie  polioy  whioh  General  Honoook   thus 
enforoecL    On  the  one  hand,  it  is  maintained  that  this 
polioy  endangered  the  "whole  process  of  safe  and  health- 
fal  reconstraction  ;  that  the  attitude  of  a  majority  of  the 
population  in   both  Texas  and  Lonisiana  was  still  one 
of   open   hostility,    coDstitating  a  perpetnal  menace  to 
the  pnblio  peace ;  that  the  civil  authorities — the  courts, 
especially — ^being  in  sympathy  with  this  sentiment  of 
hostility,  the  punishment  of  offenses  against  the  Nation 
and  the  rights  and  persons  of  loyalists  was  made  practi- 
cally impossible— that,  in  a  word,  the  benefits  of  the  Union 
triumph,  secured  at  infinite  cost  of  blood  and  treasure, 
were,  by  General   Hancock's  course,  to  a  great  extent 
placed  in  actual  jeopardy,  and  a  defiantly  disloyal  element 
eucouragod  to  aspird  to  practical  control  in  the  State. 
Possibly  there  is  something  of  truth  in  this  insistment  It 
its  to  be  remembered  that  the  condition  of  affairs  was  ex- 
ceptional and  abnormal,  and  that  while,  in  an  ordinary  con- 
dition of  facts  and  in  a  state  of  i)eace,  the  supension  of 
the  civil  by  the  military  authority  would  not  have  been 
admissible,  such  a  proceeding,  under  the  circumstances 
then  existing  a3  the  outcome  of  revolt  and  war,  took  on 
the  form  of  a  measure  of  self-preservation,  and  was  en- 
tirely within  the  rightful  power  of  the  Government  until 
such  time«as  the  political  autonomy  of  the  State  was  com- 
pletely restored. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  insisted  that  the  sub- 
stitution, indefinitely,  of  the  military  for  the  dvil  author- 
ity, and  the  suspension  of  ordinary  methods  of  adminis- 
tration, after  hostilities  had  ceased  and  the  revolted  com- 
munities had  laid  down  their  arms  as  belligerents,  was 
calculated  to  keep  alive»  unnecessarily,  warlike  passions 
and  sectional  animosities,  and  so  aggravate  the  difficulties 
of  a  speedy  and  wholesome  restoration  of  the  States  to  the 
exercise  and  enjoyment  of  their  normal  functions.  Those 
who  hold  this  view  allege,  as  to  Texas,  that  the  State  Gov- 
ernment had  been  organized  in  subordination  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  was 
in  the  full  exercise  of  its  proper  powers ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  military  authority  could  properly  intervene  for 
the  punishment  of  offenses  against  the  laws  only  in  the 
extraordinary  event  that  the  local  civil  tribunals  were  un- 
willing or  nnable  to  enforce  the  laws  against  crime  and 
criminals.  Whatever  may  be  the  exact  truth  in  the 
premises,,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  General  Hancock's 
action  was  throughout  entirely  conscientious  and  inspired 
by  patriotic  motives. 

General  William  Howard  Quinn,  who  held  the  important 
and  confidential  position  of  attorney  at  General  Hancock's 
headquarters  in  New  Orleans,  has  testified  in  the  most  em- 
phatic terms  to  the  integrity  of  the  motives  and  intentions 
of  his  commander.  He  says :  "When  I  reported  for  duty 
in  December,  1867,  cases  of  nearly  every  description,  and 
some  very  serious  ones,  arose  in  the  wide  territory  under 
General  Hancock's  command.  The  evidence  in  regard  to 
these  was  collated  nnder  his  immediate  eye,  and  was  then 
sent  to  my  office  for  examination,  and  a  written  opinion 
being  preoared,  was,  with  the  evidence,  transmitted  to 
General  Hancock  for  his  final  decision.  I  was  thus  con- 
stautty  brought  into  dose  offidal  rdations  with  Genial 
Hanoook  ;  I  saw  the  minute  and  rigid  investigation  which 
public  business  received  from  him,  heard  his  views  on  local 
and  national  government,  the  wants  of  the  impoverished 
South,  the  true  prindples  of  constitutional  liberty,  the  su- 
pariority  of  the  dvil  over  military  power,  the  saoied  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  the  vital  necessity  of  the  union  of  the  States 
and  the  cultivation  of  fraternal  kindness  among  the  people 
of  all  sections ;  and  it  gives  me  the  highest  satisfaction  to 


declare  that  they  were  the  views  of  a  man  of  the  purest 
honor,  great  intelligence  and  courage,  a  patriot  and  a 
statesman.  They  were  above  all  party,  all  sectional,  all 
personal  consideration ;  absolutely  free  from  selfishness  or 
ambition." 

Upon  being  relieved  of  the  command  at  New  Orleans, 
General  Hancock  was  asdgned  to  the  Military  Division  of 
the  Atlantic,  which,  with  the  exception  of  three  years'  com- 
mand of  the  Division  of  Dakota,  he  has  since  retained,  with 
headquarters  at  New  York.  In  the  National  Democratic 
Convention  of  1868,  he  recdved  114i  votes  for  the  Fted- 
dential  nomination,  and  in  1872  was  again  named  in  con- 
nection with  the  same  high  position.  In  1876,  on  the  first 
informal  ballot  in  the  National  Convention,  he  recdved  72 
votes,  and  was  thirdon  the  list  of  nominees.  In  the  Con- 
vention hdd  at  Cincinnati  in  June  last,  he  was  nominated 
as  the  party  candidate,  by  a  practically  unanimous  vote,  on 
the  second  ballot 

General  Hancock's  married  life  has  been  eminentiy  a 
happy  one.  His  wife,  educated  at  the  Convent  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  at  Si  Louis,  is  a  member  of  the  Unitarian 
Church,  and  a  lady  of  cidture  and  marked  force  of  charac- 
ter. Two  children  only  have  blessed  thdr  union,  one  of 
whom— a  son,  twenty-five  years  of  age— is  a  planter  in 
Mississippi.  General  Hancock  himself  indines  to  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  faith,  but  is  not  a  meinber  of  any 
church.  He  is  in  every  respect  a  modd  husband  and  pa- 
rent, and  finds  the  chief  enjoyments  of  life  in  the  affection 
and  kindly  ministries  of  the  home  drde.  Perhaps  he  en- 
joys these  all  the  more  keenly  for  the  reason  that  his  sol- 
dierly career  has  so  often  isolated  him  from  them.  But 
thdr  influence,  we  may  be  sure,  has  followed  him  into  all 
the  ttimoltvous  scenes  through  which  he  has  passed,  and 
he  has  bee&.  the  better  soldier  and  grander  man,  because 
at  all  timea  panoplied  in  tender  memories  of  a  home  in 
which  every  noble  aspiration  has  been  loyally  stimulated 
and  fincouraged. 

In  his  personal  appearance.  General  Hancock  is  taU  and 
herculean  ;  his  face  is  oval,  the  expresdve  forehead  swept 
by  a  wave  of  yellow  hair,  slightly  tinged  with  white,  and 
worn  full  behind  the  shapely  head  ;  his  eyes  are  soft  and 
expressive,  and  when  interested  are  keen  and  sharp  ;  his 
nose  is  delicatdy  chiseled,  and  his  mouth  concealed  be- 
neath a  tufted  tawny  mustache.  His  manners  are  genial 
and  winning ;  and  perhaps  no  man  in  the  army  is  more 
widely  popular,  or  more  really  liked  by  his  associates. 

The  career  of  General  Hancock,  as  is  plain  from  this 
outline  of  it,  has  nothing  in  common,*except  in  its  tenden- 
cies and  results,  with  that  of  General  Garfidd.  Both  have 
contemplated  the  conservation  of  the  best  and  highest  in- 
terests of  the  country  ;  but  their  incidents  have  been  in 
no  sense  analogous.  The  Hfe  of  General  Hancock  has  been 
fuller  of  storm  and  peril,  and  has  dealt  much  more  largely 
with  the  physical  forces  in  the  assertion  of  which  law  is 
nphdd  and  dvilization  promoted,  than  that  of  his  antag- 
onist. He  has  had  to  do  with  men,  their  use  and  con- 
trol; with  batti^s  and  exigendes  and  crises  which  in- 
volved the  liberties  of  the  people  and  the  life  of  the 
nation ;  with  the  hard  and  pitiless  conditions  of  frontier 
service,  in  which  prudence,  skill  and  the  highest  qualities 
of  command  are  pecidiarly  essential 

General  Garfield,  on  the  other  band,  has  dealt  with  the 
problems  of  statesmanship,  with  questions  of  pohty  vitally 
afiecting  the  welfare  of  the  people  and  the  infiuence  and 
standing  of  the  country  in  the  sisterhood  of  nations  ;  with 
all  that  variety  of  subjects  which,  in  one  form  and  another, 
lie  within  the  scope  and  domain  of  the  law-making  power* 
HATt^n^^lr  TR  not  a  statesman  ;  he  has  no  acquaintance  with 
{he  broader  methods  of  dvio  administration ;  he  is  not 
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pnotioall/  &miliu  with  nwn7  of  tha  labjeots  TrhJoh  enter 
as  iasoea  into  oar  poUtioal  controTortdat.     It  is  impoanble 
tlut,  pntaoiiig  &  soldiBrl^  career,  ho  Bhonld  be.    Bat  he 
la  a  man  of  robast  oonTictions,  of  Bonnd  judgment,  of  acnte 
perception,  of  consdentiona  purposes,  of  rererenoe  for 
lav,  and  he  Tronid  nndonbtedlj  prora  himself  equal,  if 
elected,  to  the  largest  requirements  ol  the  position  opened 
to  him.     In  this — and  it  is  the  snpreme  oonsideration — 
these  two  men,  now  standing  so  conspiononslj  before 
the     cotrntr^, 
are     e  q  a  ft  1 ; 
both  are  hon- 
eattj  patriotic 
and    loyal; 
both      have 
won  their  way 
bj   the    exer- 
ciso    of    gen- 
uinely manly 
qnalities;  boUi 
are     men     of 
pare  lives  and 
lofty  aims,  and 
both,   while 
ooonpying 
tadioally    dif- 
ferent spheres, 
testing     radi- 
cally different 
forms    of   ca- 
pacity, are  ad- 
mittedly able. 
In  the  hands 
of  either,  the 
OoTernment 
will  bead  min- 
iatered    so    as 
to  eeoote  the  . 
.persona    and 


properties  of  all  the  people^  wiHiont  doing  violence  to  tha 
rights  of  any ;  and  no  admiaiatration  can  contemplate, 
aa  none  baa  ever  yet  achieved,  a  higher  or  more  worthy 
end  than  thia. 

WILLIAM  KENNAN,  THE  KENTPCKY  RANGEtt.  ' 
AuoNa  the  aoores  of  danntlees  and  iatrepid  apirits  called 
forth  by  the  perilona  times  of  the  early  settlements  in  the 
West,  that  of 
William  Ken- 
nan  stands 
prominent 
Though,  per- 
bapa,  not  bo 
generally 
known  at  Qiim 
day  aa  Ken- 
ton, Boone 
and  theWhet- 
mI  biotbeia, 
jot  the  ex- 
ploita  per- 
formed by 
him  are  in- 
ferior in  no 
r«specrt  to  tbe 
most  cele- 
brated onee  of 
the  latter.  On 
SL  IClAir'e 
nnfortonata 
expedition 
Bgainit  the 
Weatem  In- 
dians, WiUiani 
Kannan,  the 
hero  of  this 
sketch,    «o- 
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oompftnied  the  U1117.  like  his  brother  Eentookians,  he 
vas  diegnated  and  ohAgriaed  at  the  deU;  of  the  oommaad- 
ing  geneial,  and,  like  a  longer,  he  did  not  Bcrnple  to  expreas 
his  teelinga. 

"The  idea  of  mswling  throngh  the  woods  like  this — 
plodding  along  so  as  to  give  the  Tanninla  all  the  time  the; 
vant  to  get  leadf  I  We'll  oatch  it  before  long,  m;  word 
for  it" 

Still,  he  was  under  the  orders  of  his  saperiors,  and  he  did 
ttot  oonaider  that  the  right  of  deeartion  belonged  to  him, 
no  mtttter  how  palpable  the  blnndera  of  lita  general 
might  be, 

Kennan  was  noted  thronghont  the  arm;  for  his  aetivit  j 
and  fleetnesK  Daring  the  maroh  he  had  treqnent  oppor- 
tunities of  dieplajdng  his  skill  in  this  direction,  and  it  was 
nniTersallf  conceded  that  he  was,  b;  alljodds,  the  swiftest 
moner  in  the  arm;.  More  than  one  trial  of  skill  took  place, 
and  on  no  oc- 
casion did  he 
fail  to  distance 
allcompetiton 
with  the  great- 


On 


the  erening 
preceding  the 
action,  his 
oorps  was  ad- 
Tanoed  in 
front  of  the 
fint  line  of  in- 
fantrj,  their 
Aatf  being  to 
watch  the  In- 
dians and  give 

their  ap- 
proach. 

He  main- 
tained this 
position  all 
through  the 
night,  BO  dose 
to  the  BSTSges 
that,  in  spite 
of  their  stealth 
and  caution, he 
detected  their 
presence    and 

movements.  Still,  as  the;  did  not  attempt  an  advance,  he 
did  not  deem  it  best  to  alarm  the  camp,  although  he  ad- 
monished his  companions  that  their  peril  was  imminent, 
and  an  assault  might  be  made  at  nn7  moment 
'  The  night  wore  gradnaU;  away,  and  as  the  dsj  dawned 
he  oanght  sight  of  his  enemies.  The  seoood  glimpse 
showed  him  about  thirty  Indians,  within  a  hundred  ^ards 
of  the  guard-fire,  advancing  ateadily  toward  the  spot  where 
ha  stood,  in  oompsnj  with  abont  twenty  other  rangers,  the 
rest  being  considerably  in  the  rear. 

Here  was  an  occasion  which  tiie  ranger  eould  not  allow 
to  pass  unimproved.  He  believed  that  thej  were  membms 
of  a  party,  or  were,  rather,  a  small  party  detached  from 
the  main  body,  seeking  a  collision  with  his  own  band. 
The  disparity  of  nambers  wss  not  great,  and  he  oon- 
dnded  at  onco  that  a  "brush"  was  to  take  place  between 
the  two. 

Instead  of  retreating,  therefore,  Eennon  sprang  forward 
several  yards,  so  as  to  secure  the  shelter  of  a  spot  of  peou- 
lisrJy  luik  grass,    H«re  hs  diaoharged  his  gnu  at  the  loto- 
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most  savage,  and  then  dropped  flat  upon  his  fsoe  in  ordce- 
to  reload. 

It  never  occurred  to  the  ranger  that  his  oomponiona 
would  refuse  to  stand  their  ground,  and,  consequently,  he 
did  not  look  behind  bim  to  see  what  Uiey  were  doing  ;  but, 
as  it  proved,  the  Indians  poured  ftsward  in  such  over- 
whelming numbers  that  the  rangers  concluded  it  the  part 
of  discretion  to  avoid  an  encounter,  and  they  accordingly 
turned  and  ran, 

Btill  young  Eennan  was  in  total  ignorance  of  their  flight; 
and  he  would  assuredly  have  been  slain  hod  not  the  captain 
of  the  company  observed  the  dilemma  in  which  he  had 
unconsciously  placed  himseJt  This  latter,  as  he  turned  to 
flee,  shouted : 

"  Run,  Kennan,  or  you  are  a  dead  man  I" 

The  ranger  instantly  sprang  to  hia  feet,  and  beheld  the 

Indians  within  five  yards  of  him,  while  the  nearest  member 

of    his    corn- 


feet  away,  and 
iipeeding  for 
dieor  life. 

He  was  thus 
placed  be- 
tween two 
Area,  so  close 
to  his  enemies 
that  a  single 
bound  of  ono 
of  them  would 
have  brought 
the  two  in 
ocdlision  had 
he  waited  a 
single  second 
longer.  But 
he  did  not 
hetitate  the 
eeeond. 

Making  one 
tremendous 
leap,  he  sprang 
toward  his 
companions, 
while  a  dozen 
Indians,  with 
exultant  yells, 
followed  hard 


after  him. '  Now  was  the  chance  to  display  hia  fleetness ; 
nowwasthe  time  to  show  his  aotivit;;  here  was  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  teat  of  skill,  for  his  lite  depended  upon  his 


It  need  not  be  said  that  Eennan  did  his  utmost  He 
exerted  his  strength  as  he  had  never  done  before,  and  ran 
as  does  the  frightened  antelope  when  pursued  \tj  the  hunt- 
ers. Over  brush  and  fallen  treM  and  stones  he  went  with 
the  speed  of  the  wiud,  while  clow  behind  him,  with  brand- 
ished tomahawks,  came  the  whole  yelling  pack. 

Some  of  the  most  extraordinary  nmners  in  the  world  ere 
found^among  the  American  Indiiuis.  Brought  up  from  in- 
fancy to  the  chase,  their  highest  ambition  being  to  excel 
as  warriors  and  hunters,  lithe  and  moscolar,  it  could  not 
be  otherwise  than  that  they  should  attain  great  perfectico 
in  this  partionlar. 

Kennan  was  not  long  in  finding  that  he  had  worthy  com- 
petitors, nor  were  the  savagee  long  in  diaoovering  that  they 
were  in  pursuit  of  no  ordinal?  oharaoter,  and  very  likely 
that  was  the  reason  why  they  redoubled  tiwii  ezeitioni.   . 
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It  was  no  child's  play,  and  Kennnn  never  for  a  second 
forgot  that  the  stake  for  which  he  was  running  was  his 
life.  He  sped  straight  toward  the  ford  of  the  stream 
which  lay  between  him  and  the^anny ;  but  as  he  did  so 
numerous  Indians  sprang  up  in  front  of  him,  continually 
diverting  his  course,  untQ,  seeing  that  unless  he  was  care- 
ful, he  would  find  himself  inextricably  entangled  among 
his  foes,  he  made  a  sharp  turn  to  the  right,  in  the  hoi>e  of 
throwing  all  behind  him. 

In  this  he  succeeded,  but  by  no  means  placed  himself 
beyond  danger. 

Indians  sprang  up  in  every  direction,  as  if  cast  up  by 
the  very  earth.  At  any  moment  they  could  have  brought 
him  down  by  means  of  a  shot  from  their  guns,  but  they 
evidently  saw  that  he  was  a  prize,  and  considering  him 
euro  to  be  captured,  bent  all  their  efforts  toward  doing  so. 

Eennan  saw  that  his  great  speed  was  throwing  him  in 
advance  of  all  his  foes,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  In- 
dian, who  showed  the  same  marvelous  swiftness  and  per- 
severance as  himsell  The  distance  between  these  two  was 
some  five  or  six  yards,  and  it  seemed  not  to  vary  a  single 
inch.  Straining  himself  to  the  last  tension,  Eennan  could 
not  increase  this,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  could  the  savage 

The  astonishing  velooity  of  these  two  soon  threw  the 
others  out  of  the  ring,  and  the  contest  became  one  of  speed 
between  the  two.  As  the  other  pursuers  drew  off  they 
were  left  alone,  and  each  threw  his  whole  soul  into  the 
effort 

As  the  Indian  ran  lie  held  his  tomahawk  aloft,  ready  to 
hurl  it  so  soon  as  he  should  think  best,  and  {he  fugitive 
kept  continually  glancing  back,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  dodge 
the  dreaded  missile.  Finding,  at  length,  that  they  were 
so  far  removed  from  the  others  that  there  was  a  chance  of 
settling  the  matter  without  fear  of  disturbance^  Kennan 
concluded  to  give  his  adversary  a  taste  of  his  mettla 

Accordingly  he  slackened  his  pace  and  reached  down  to 
draw  his  knife.  To  his  astonishment  it  was  gone !  He 
was  without  a  weapon  of  any  kind  1 

Kennan's  hair  fairly  rose  on  end  as  he  made  this  start- 
ling discovery,  and  he  saw  that  his  only  chance  Liy  in  dis- 
tancing his  pursuer.  The  cessation  of  speed  caused  by 
his  feeling  for  his  knife  lessened  the  distance  between  the 
two,  and  the  Indian  was  almost  upon  him  ;  but  the  sudden 
shock  of  the  discovery  gave  such  an  impetus  to  his  flight 
that  he  bounded  forward  with  still  greater  speed,  and 
opened  the  space  a  yard  or  more. 

It  again  settled  into  a  dead  run,  but  the  ranger  had  the 
duty  of  watching  the  actions  of  his  pursuer,  that  he  might 
be  prepared  for  the  tomahawk  when  it  should  be  sent  whizz- 
ing after  him.  In  this  manner  he  followed  the  fashion  of 
the  renowned  Oaptain  John  Smith,  who  paid  more  heed 
to  liis  pursuers  than  he  did  to  his  footsteps. 

And  it  thus  happened  that  oil  at  once  he  found  himself 
in  front  of  a  large  tree  which  had  been  blown  down,  and 
upon  which  bruah  and  other  impediments  were  heaped  to 
a  height  of  some  eight  or  ten  feet 

The  Indian,  who  heretofore  had  maintained  the  grim 
eilence  of  inevitable  fate,  now  gave  utterance  to  several 
sharp  yells,  for  he  was  sure  of  his  victim.  A  turn  to  the 
right  or  left  would  precipitate  a  collision,  while  the  ob- 
etruction  in  front  was  too  great  for  any  living  man  to  think 
of  clearing. 

Konnan  did  not  think  he  could  do  it,  but  there  was  no 
escaping  the  ttiaL  Summoning  all^  that  vast  reserve  of 
strength  which  we  sometimes  find  at  our  command  in  the 
moment  of  dire  peril,  he  bounded  into  the  air,  and,  clear- 
ing trunk,  roots,  Hmbs  and  brush,  alighted  in  perfect 
eafety  upon  the  other  side. 


A  shout  of  amazement  burst  from  the  whole  band  of 
pursuers  who  had  witnessed  the  astonishing  feat,  and  not 
one  of  them  attempted  to  repeat  it 

Kennan  had  achieved  a  great  feat,  but  he  was  given 
litUe  opportunity  to  enjoy  his  triumph.  Bunning  down 
the  high  bank  of  the  creek,  he  huniedly  ascended  it  until 
he  reached  a  shallow  portion,  when  he  plunged  in  and 
dashed  across.  Taking  a  circuitous  route,  he  reached  the 
camp,  panting  and  exhausted,  for  his  remarkable  race,  by 
means  of  the  doublings  and  turnings  to  which  he  had  been 
compelled  to  resort^  had  extended  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile. 

He  had  scarcely  reached  camp  when  the  sharp  crack  of 
musketry  and  the  shouts  of  the  Indians  announced  the 
commencement  of  battla  In  a  few  memento  it  raged 
along  the  line,  and  continued  with  unabated  fury  for  over 
three  hours. 

When  defeat  was  insured  and  St  Glair  ordered  a  retreat, 
Eennan  found  himself  attached  to  Major  Clark's  battalion, 
to  which  was  assigned  the  dangerous  duty  of  protecting 
the  rear  of  the  fleeing  army.  The  retreat  was  scarcely 
begun,  when  Major  Clark  was  recognized  by  several  In- 
dians, who  riddled  him  with  balls.  His  fall  became  in- 
stantly known  to  the  whole  battalion,  and  a  panic  was  the 
result  They  whose  duty  it  was  to  remain  calm  and  un- 
moved during  the  dreadful  tumult  became  crazy  with  fear, 
and  each  man  turned  to  shift  for  himself!. 

The  natural  result  followed.  The  exulting  Indians 
dashed  in  among  them,  and  raged  without  opposition. 
There  were  individual  acts  of  heroism,  but  they  could 
avail  nothing  under  the  circumstances.  The  savages  were 
a  compact  and  overwhelming  mass,  led  by  the  renowned 
Little  Turtle,  and  they  maintained  their  organization 
intact,  and  followed  up  their  assault  with  such  amazing 
ierocity,  that  the  affiighted  Americans  had  no  time  to  re- 
cover from  their  surprise.  An  officer  had  scarcely  time  to 
raise  his  sword  above  his  head  and  give  the  rallying  word, 
when  the  Indian  sharpshooters  descried  him,  and  pierced 
him  through  and  through  with  their  deadly  buUets. 

The  men,  having  had  their  attention  drawn  to  their  lead- 
ers, and  then  seeing  them  shot  down,  were  hopelessly 
stricken  with  panic,  beyond  all  possibility  of  saving.  As 
we  have  already  remarked,  the  retreat  turned  into  a  rout, 
and  the  rout  very  speedily  became  a  general  massacre. 

When  the  massacre  began,  and  every  man  saw  that, 
under  heaven,  his  only  chance  of  safety  lay  in  his  indi- 
vidual prowess,  Eennan  fouad  himself  in  tiie  rear  of  his 
battalion,  directly  in  the  midst  of  danger.  He  saw  that 
his  only  chance  lay  in  his  flectness,  and  he  again  resorted 
to  flight  In  a  few  minutes  he  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  battalion,  his  gieat  speed  enabling  him  to  pass  sev- 
eral horsemen  in  his  flight 

He  was  running  along  in  this  manner,  when  he  heard 
his  name  called,  and  tumiog  his  head,  saw  an  intimate 
friend  lying  upon  the  ground,  badly  wounded. 

**  What  is  the  matter  ?*'  he  asked,  pausing  a  moment 
"  Why  don't  you  get  up  and  run  f* 

''  Oh,  Eennan,  my  thigh  is  broken,  and  I  cannot  stand  I 
Do  not  leave  me  here  to  be  butchered." 
"What  can  I  do?" 

'*  Take  me  on  your  back,  and  then  you  can  outrun  any 
of  us." 
**  Well,  I  wiU  do  the  best  I  can." 

He  helped  the  "poor  fellow  up,  and  throwing  his  arms 
around  his  neck,  he  started  off  again. 

Unfortunately  it  happened  at  tlus  juncture  that  tLe 
pursuit,  from  some  cause  or  other,  received  an  extraordi- 
nary impetus,  and  Eennan  found  himself  pursued  by  halt 
a  dozen  Indians,  who  had  singled  him  out  as  their  special 
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prey.  NotwithsUnding  all  ibis,  Kennan  ran  seyeral  hna- 
dred  yards  with  his  bordeoi  when  he  found  he  had  under- 
taken an  impossible  task. 

His  foes  irere  gaining  steadily  upon  him,  and  the  matter 
resolved  itself  into  the  simple  qaestion*  whether  he  should 
let  his  friend  go,  and  saye  himself,  or  perish  with  him  ? 
Under  any  oiroumstancos  the  wounded  soldier  was  doomed, 
and  Eennan  therefore  told  him  to  unloose  his  grasp  upon 
him,  that  he  might  hava  a  ohanoe  of  saving  himself  ;  but 
the  man,  with  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  clung  only 
the  more  tenaciously.  Kennan  again  besought  him  to  let 
go,  but  he  held  on  more  convulsively  than  ever,  until  the 
hunter,  finding  his  peril  increasing  each  moment,  drew 
\xU  knife  and  cut  his  fingers. 

The  poor  fellow  rolled  helplessly  to  the  ground,  and 
was  tomahawked  ere  Kennan  had  gone  thirty  yards.  The 
latter,  relieved  of  his  burden,  darted  ahead  with  renewed 
velocity,  and  soon  again  placed  himself  in  the  van. 

Some  distance  further  on  Kennan  saw  a  subaltern,  pale 
and  exhausted,  sitting  upon  a  log  ani  calmly  awaiting  the 
approach  of  death.  Our  hero  hastily  accosted  him,  and 
ia quired  the  cause  of  his  delay.  He  pointed  to  a  wound 
which  was  bleeding  profusely,  and  replied  that  he  was  un- 
able to  walk  further  and  had  no  horse. 

Kennan  instantly  darted  off  to  a  spot  where  he  saw  a 
horse  grazing,  caught  him  without  difficulty,  and  assisted 
his  friend  upon  him.  He  then  ran  beside  him  until  he 
was  beyond  all  danger.  Shortly  after  the  Indians  with- 
drew to  devote  themselves  to  the  plunder  of  the  camp,  and 
the  two  effected  their  escape.  Bat  Kennan  never  recovered 
from  the  terrible  exertions  he  was  compelled  to  use  upon 
this  occasion.  The  effects  lasted  until  the  day  of  his 
death. 

The  young  man  saved  through  Kennan's  kindness  after- 
ward became  Governor  Madison,  of  Kentucky.  Never  did 
he  forget  his  friend  in  need  ;  and,  when  oppressed  with 
the  cares  of  State,  he  was  glad  to  take  the  honest  old 
hunter  by  the  hand,  and  give  him  a  right  warm  welcome 
to  his  house  and  fireside. 
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SUNSHINE  IN  MAY   FAIR. 
By  Aunt  Fanny  (Mrs.  Barrow). 

It  was  early  Summer  in  London ;  long,  lovely  days,  all 
bin  3  and  gold ;  an  atmospheric  glory  inconceivable  to  those 
who  have  been  taught  to  believe  that  a  great  pall  of  fog 
and  smoke  hangs  for  ever  over  the  huge  city,  with  mayhap 
a  trickle  of  sun  shining  through  a  rift  here  and  there  on 
fortunate  days. 

Even  the  air  is  sweet  in  the  wide,  well-swept  streets  of 
.  May  Fair,  where  tiled  boxes  filled  with  blooms  are  in  every 
window ;  and,  should  you  wend  your  way  to  the  flower- 
stanls  in  Oovent  Garden  Market,  where  lie  in  delicious 
profusion  hyacinth-belk*,  jonquils,  roses  and  daphnes,  the 
honeyed  perfume  and  brilliant  sunshine  would  make  you 
wonder  why  your  mind-picture  of  London  fhould  ever 
have  been  pervaded  by  a  permanent,  ill-scented  and  grue- 
some fog. 

We  are  staying  at  the  langham  Hotel,  which  stands  like 
fi  great  sentinel  at  the  head  of  Portland  ]?laoe.  In  the  cor- 
ridors and  on  the  stairs  I  often  meet  and  chat  ^  little  with 
'*Ouida,"  asmall,  fair-haired,  gentle  looking  woman,  always 
followed  by  a  grand,  beautiful,  tawny  St  Bernard  dog. 
The  author  of  "Puck,"  "Under  Two  Flags,"  "Moths," 
and  many  other  sensational  romances,  lived  with  her 
mother  and  the  great  dog  in  this  hotel  She  is  an  intense, 
untiring  student  of  human  nature  in  all  its  forms.     She 


goes  fearlessly  through  the  lowest,  the  moat  vicious  slums 
of  London,  safely  guarded  by  her  trusty  St  Bernard, 
gathering  from  the  wild,  hideous,  ragged  squalor  of  the 
wretches  crowded  together  there  the  terrible  pen-pictures 
in  her  books,  which  serve^  by  their  violent  contrasts,  t6 
heighten  her  roseate  descriptions  of  sensuous  luxury. 

There  are  always  many  Americans  at  the  lAngham, 
which  was  built  expressly  for  us  of  the  United  States.  It 
has  a  superb  drawing-room  for  general  rendezvous,  a  thing 
almost  unknown  in  other  English  or  European  hotela 
The  Langham  was  managed  at  this  time  by  Ck>lonel  San- 
derson, an  American,  well  known  in  New  York  City  as  a 
former  manager  of  the  New  York  Hotel  He  was  a  genial, 
pleasant  man,  and  his  cheery  welcome  to  his  counbrymen 
and  countrywomen  gave  the  hotel  an  attractive,  home-like 
aspect  But  many  English  people  also  stop  at  the  Langham, 
and  seem  to  find  amusement  in  studying  our  manners  and 
costoms. 

Being  an  enterprising  little  "Tankeo,"  and  given  to  ex- 
perimenting-in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  I  ventured,  one 
morning,  to  inquire  the  time,  of  a  bluff,  bald,  rosy-faced 
old  parson.  He  was  kind  enough  to  give  it  to  me,  and  asked 
me  a  question  in  return.  Upon  this^  I  beamed  upon  him 
so  cunningly  and  cleverly  (gushing^  in  American  fashion, 
would  have  ruined  everything)  that  befoire  the  week  was 
out  we  began  to  be  "  awfully  jolly  "  together.  That  is,  he 
learned  my  name,  told  me  his,  introduced  me  to  his  cheery 
old  wife,  who  wore  a  fine  jet-black  wig,  and  informed  me 
that  he  was  the  incumbent  of  two  rich  livings,  in  which 
two  nice  young  curates -^^  did  the  duty,  you  know."  They 
played  croquet  with  the  ladies  and  dutifully  read  the  Bible^ 
and  carried  red-flannel  petticoats  to  all  the  croaking  poor 
old  women  in  the  parishes  who  had  the  rheumatism.  On 
Sundays  they  (the  curates)  preached  mild  little  fifteen- 
minute  sermons ;  and,  in  short,  they  relieved  the  rector  of 
all  parcohial  work,  leaving  him  free  to  travel,  and  visit 
such  of  his  friends  as  held  out  hunting  and  shooting  attrao- 
trons.  His  wife  told  me  that  the  jolly  old  fellow  could 
''  ride  t3  cover  with  the  best  of  them."  And  the  blithe  old 
couifie  always  came  up  to  London  in  the  season,  staying  at 
the  Langham,  because  *'  the  Americans  are  so  extraordi- 
narily odd  and  amusing,  you  know." 

''To  be  happy,  you  must  be  good,"  saj  the  copy- 
books. My  old  parson  was  thoroughly  good,  I  am  certain, 
for  he  seemed  so  perfectly  happy  ;  and  his  wife  was  to  him 
as  a  looking-glass.  She  reflected  all  his  broad  smiles  and 
droll  grimaces ;  she  repeated  the  winks  of  his  wide  blue 
eyes,  and  the  points  of  his  jokes,  with  the  fidelity  of  a  Chi- 
nese ;  while  both  laughed  with  jovial  hilarity  at  my  stories 
about  my  own  country,  and  sometimes  good-humoredly  at 
me.  There  was  but  one  possible  doud  to  all  this  sun- 
shine. This  good,  happy  parson  confided  to  me  that  the 
curate  he  liked  the  most  had  an  elder  brother  who  was 
very  ill,  and  would  probably  dia  Then  the  curate  would 
become  Sir  Somebody  Something,  and  give  up  his  curacy. 
"  And  won't  it  be  an  awfully  tiresome  bore,  yon  know, 
to  have  to  get  another,"  he  groaned,  with  a  slow  shake 
of  his  head  from  right  to  left 

Indorsed,  as  to  respectability,  by  the  notice  of  the 
clergyman,  I  was  saluted  one  day  by  a  buxom,  square-built 
little  woman,  with  a  rosy,  beautif al  face.  I  had  observed 
that  her  husband-'a  tall,  burly,  deep-chested,  typical 
John  BuU — ^left  her  alone  the  most  of  the  time ;  and,  in  a 
kindly-affeotioned,  one-to-another  spirit,  I  gladly  encour- 
aged this  approach  toward  acquaintanceship.  They  lived 
« on  their  place  in  Kent,"  and  had  come  up  to  consult 
*<my  papa,  the  banker,"  about  some  business.  Intent 
upon  learning  all  I  could  of  the  inner  life  of  the  Eng- 
lish, I  cultivated  my  new  acquisition,  who  smiled  and 
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Uoomed  npon  m»  in  a  delieioiialj  patroniEing  vaj,  per- 
Muding  henelf,  bj  aoma  dioU  hooiu-pooas  of  her  own,  that 
I  vM  an  Amerimi  aarage,  joat  learning  civilization.  3o 
aha  obliginglr  took  me  to  ohnroh,  together  with  an  io- 
flnlteaimal  prarer-book  and  an  immense  ninaigrrUe,  and 
glared  utoniahed  when  ahe  found  that  I  ooald  follow 
the  aerrioe.  A>  I  liatenod  to  her  sweet  English  voioe,  re- 
sponding withtmellow  oadenoea  through  our  grand  Litanj 
and  to  the  Commandments,  I  oould  not  help  wondering 
bow  it  oame  to  peas  that  her  "  papa,  the  banker,"  had  so 
neglected  her  education  ;  for  that  sweet  Toioe,  when  she 
had  to  speak  worda  of  her  own  ohooeing,  gave  attarance  to 
the  drollest  blunders. 

She  asked  her  husband  if  he  had  bought  "  the  jemidon 
of  brandy  " — 
meaning  the 
"demijohn" 
—and  t^e  big 
fellow  de- 
olftied,  with  a 
roar  of  laugh- 
ter, that  she 
had  informed 
him  that  she 
was    making 

draws"      of 

some  things  I 

had    told   her 

which,    she 

wished   to  ra- 

m  e  nt  b  e  r — 

meaning  "m»> 

morandums." 
One     even- 
ing we   made 

up  a  party  for 

the     theatre. 

Aa  my  buzom 

friend    was 

stepping    into 

a  oab    at   the 

door,       the 

fiddle  -headed 

horse    started 

suddenly,  and 

threw     her 

down,   Inokily 

without  hnrt- 

ing    her,    bat 

giving  ns  jost 

a  glimpse  of  a 

^air    of    very         '"^""  "^SSta' 
heiantifnlly  ' 

ehsped  legs.  (I  am  writing  now  in  English  of  the  Eng- 
lish.) To  oonsole  har  for  her  foil  I  said,  in  my  American 
TWiy,  as  we  drove  o£f,- 

"  A  woman  with  auoh  exquisitely  turned  anklea  ought 
not  to  mind  if -they  are  exhibited  aoddentally." 

"  Oh,  thanks  I"  she  laughed.  "  Talking  of  legs,  did 
you  ever  hear  of  Uadame  Veetris  T'  ~ 

"Oh,  yes,"  I  answered.  ' 

"  Did  yoD,  really,  now  ?    And  did  you  know  that  Ma^ 
dame  Vestris  was  a  famous  dancer,  and  had  very  beautiful 
legs?' 
\    "  Tea,  I  know  that,^tlso,"  I  returned. 

"Beally  !  Well,  they  were  the  loveliest  legs  imagin- 
able, BO  lovely  that  she  was  oontinnally  having  basts  token 
of  them.     The  poor  creature  had  a  great  many  exeoutiona 


in  her  house,  and  at  tlie  auotion  sales  ttiose  lovely  bnste  of 
her  legs  sold  for  higher  prioea  ttiaa  anything  else  that  was 
offered." 

WhatI  soffered  fonn  Hnppreased  risibiUtiee  at  thianniqne 
anecdote  is  past  telling,  but  when  I  waa  safely  in  my  room 
that  night  the  boats  of  poor  Madame  Vestris's  legs  re- 
oeived  an  ovation  of  laughter  loud  and  long. 

Wtthia  a  stone's  throw  of  the  Langham  is  Cavendish 
Square,  on  one  aide  of  which  is  the  mansion  of  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  lately  deceased.  The  duke  was  a  great  in- 
valid,  and  was  never  seen  outside  of  his  housa  The  only 
exerctse  be  took  was  in  his  garden,  which  is  very  large, 
running  through  to  Henrietta  Street  in  an  li  shape.  To 
insure  the  privacy  so  dear  to  the  English  heart,  the  brick 
wall  of  this 
garden       is 

supplemented 
,  by  another 
wall  fifteen 
feet  high,  of 
ground  glass, 
which  admits 
light  and  ei- 
olndes  prying 
bom  Uie  oo- 
cnpanta  of  the 
houaea  on  the 
opposite  sida 
X  waa  told 
Uiat  the  in- 
tense bodily 
BufTering  of 
tjaa  nobleman 
only  iend«ed 
bim  jnoie  piti- 
ful toward 
the  anfiering 
of  othen,  for 
no  tale  of 
helpless  pain 
or  poverty 
oame  to  hia 
knowledge 
bat  it  waa 
immediately 
comforted  and 
relieved  by 
the  siympatliy 
and  Btnnifi- 
oenee  of  tbia 
severely -tried 
BonHDSD  INTO  TEB  lu,  AHb, obsioura  TBcn,         h-nt       tmlw 
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great  yet  very 
eooentrio  aonl,  now  reaping  its  reward  among  the  faithf  ol 
in  heaven. 


Drmma  the  administratioa  of  William  Pitt,  in  Englsad, 
there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  wheat,  and  in  order  to  nutko 
it  go  aa  far  OS  possible,  Parliament  passed  a  law  thAt  all 
the  bread  for  the  army  should  be  made  ont  of  unbolted 
wheat  meal  History  states  that  the  result  was  auoh  an 
improved  condition  of  health  among  the  eoldiera  aa  aor- 
prised  them,  and  also  their  offloers  and  the  surgeons.  Tb« 
latter  declared  that  never  before  were  the  soldiatB  so 
healthy  and  robnst,  and  that  disease  had  nearly  disap- 
peared from  the  army.  For  a  long  time  thia  kind  o(  brew! 
was  need  almost  delusively,  bnt  whm  wheat  beoKmo 
oDoe  more  abondaat,  its  use  wu  disooalinaed. 
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THE  ROMANCE  of  CAPTAIN  BEATTIES  LIFE. 
Bv  JuDiTK  K.  Db  Ruytbb. 

OSAPTER  L 

Srb  was  the  stemrdeaa  on  a  eertoin  river  steamer,  and, 
if  f  on  will  belieTe  ms,  ebe  wm  neither  old,  Bonr  nor  nn- 
intereatiiig,  but  jronng,  oheerfnl  and  rather  pretty.  She. 
had  langhing  brown  ejes,  clear  oomplsxioii,  and  a  mass  of 
roaaet-brown  hair  that  wared  glorionalj  on  her  temples. 
She  had  the  prettieat  hands  I  ever  saw— not  too  plnmp,  bnt 
dimpled,  tapered,  and  she  naed  ^em  in  snoh  a  daiotf  way 
that  one  might  havo  tibonght  her  a  lady. 

There  waa  a  great  deal  of  Sammer  traveliiig  per  steamer 
fillrat^aiJ  that  aeason,  aa  people  were  "doing"  the  gloriona 
tiTer  and  its  sghts.  and  had  become  tired  of  traTeling  to 
the  monnlaina  and  springg,  and,  in  Beirob  of  novelty,  had 
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oome  to  the  balmy  breezes  that  blew  otsc  the  far-famed 
old  river. 

The  stewardeaa  won  golden  opinions  from  all,  so  oblig- 
ing, BO  neat  and  sweet-looking  was  sh&  All  pronounced 
her  a  perfect  angeL  The  ladies  gave  her  many  a  gift  on 
parting,  and  the  gentlemen  enoonraged  their  wives'  and 
siat^a'  generosity. 

"  Uaggie  has  been  perfectly  nntiring  in  administering 
to  OQT  oomfort,"  said  a  pretty,  aweet  little  voman  to  her 
hnsband,  one  morning,  aa  the  steamer  landed  them  at  the 
end  of  their  jonmey, 

"  She  is  a  very  nice  person,  my  dear,"  replied  the  hus- 
band.    "Giveher  a  five-dollar  bill. " 

"She  daservee  it,  for  really  I  can't  count  hta  kind- 
nesses.   Snoh  a  woman  onght  to  be  euconraged." 

iTust  then  Uaggie  appeared  in  the  cabin,  her  face  bright 
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and  Btniling,  her  maset  hair  neatly  done  up,  a  bkok  oaah- 
aere  akirt  on,  and  a  ladjlike  plaited  waist  finishing  her 
ioilet 

"So  Borrj  to  have  yoa  leave  ns,  Mrs,  Harrimao/'  said 
she^  aa  she  helped  fold  a  oamel's-hair  shawl  daintily.  Mrs. 
Harriman  belonged  to  a  rich,  shoddy  class,  who  travel  en 
prince^  and,  besides,  was  a  bride  on  her  wedding-toar. 
"Ton  have  been  qnite  the  life  of  the  trip,  ma'am,  and  I 
hope  we  shall  see  yon  again." 

*'0h,  I  hope  so  myself,  Maggie,  for  Fye  enjoyed  my 
trip  very  mnch.  If  ever  you  come  to  New  York,  apply  to 
Mrs.  De  Lacy  Harriman,  No. Fifth  Ayenne,  for  assist- 
ance in  any  employment  you  may  wish  to  secure.  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  the  maid  I've  engaged  would  not  suit 
me,  and  I  know  you  are  jost  the  person  I  want  I  declare, 
Miaggie,  you  do  one's  hair  like  a  New  York  hairdresser. 
By-the-by,  you  have  never  been  to  New  York  ?" 

**  No,  indeed.  It  must  be  such  a  gorgeous  place  I"  said 
Maggie,  dasping  her  hands  in  ecstasy,  and  looking  up  out 
of  her  brown  eyes  with  childish  excitement 

"  Well,  come  there  some  day,  and  be  sure  and  let  me 
know."  Mrs.  Harriman  hastily  caught  up  a  bundle  in  a 
shawl-strap,  put  five  dollars  in  Maggie's  hand,  and  said : 
"  There's  Mr.  Harriman  beckoning  furiously.  I  suppose 
I  must  hurry  on  shore.     Gkx)d-by,  Maggie — good-by  I" 

And,  parting  thus,  almost  like  equals,  the  one  woman 
rich,  dressy  and  beloved,  passed  on  her  pleasant  way  in 
the  world,  whilst  Maggie  stood  still,  looking  after  her 
with  strange,  sad  eyes,  her  whole  face  transformed  from 
the  smiling  look  it  wore  but  a  moment  ago. 

"It  ain't  right"  ^sdd  Maggie;  "no,  it  ain't,  our  two 
lots  in  life.  You  foolish  little  woman,  with  your  brainless 
head,  to  think  everything  should  come  to  you  and  nothing 
to  me  1" 

And  Maggie,  left  alone  in  the  cabin,  as  Mrs.  Harriman 
had  been  the  last  person  to  leave  the  steamer,  arose  quickly 
from  a  chair  she  had  taken  and  proceeded  toward  her  own 
small  stateroom,  a  dark  frown  on  her  face. 

But  a  moment  afterward  she  was  leaning  over  the  para- 
pet of  the  upper-deck,  in  time  to  wave  adieu  to  Mrs.  Har- 
riman and  her  husband  as  they  drove  to  a  certain  terminus 
in  the  place,  seated  in  a  very  flashy  turnout  and  looking 
more  shoddy  and  more  overdressed  than  ever. 

The  sunlight  struck  on  the  rich  bride's  solitaire  dia- 
mond earrings,  and  they  glittered  and  sparkled  like  ver- 
itable chandeliers. 

"  So  they  won't  stay  long  in  this  town  ?  It's  too  dull 
for  them.  Mra  H.  said  she  was  going  to  Saratoga,  and 
that  she  had  a  lot  of  French  dresses  to  show  off,  1  de- 
clare, I'm  glud  I  wasn't  bom  such  a  ninny." 

Leaning  far  over  the  parapet,  Maggie  waved  her  hand- 
kerchief gayly  to  the  departing  pair.  Then  she  re-entered 
the  deserted  cabin,  arranged  the  staterooms  in  a  quick, 
natty  manner,  and,  looking  at  a  small  gold  watch  at  her 
belt  her  sole  attempt  at  ornamentation  of  any  sort  she 
said  to  herself : 

"Full  two  hours  at  my  disposal  to  go  on  land  and  see 
Nancy." 

So  she  quickly  donned  a  small  hat  and  sacque,  and, 
locking  up  the  doors  carefully,  she  passed  down-stairs  and 
stopped  at  the  ticket-office,  no  one  being  around  but  the 
ticket-man,  who  was  reading  a  novel  in  a  dreamy,  ab- 
'>tracted  manner. 

"Here*s  the  keys,  Jack,"  she  said;  "Fm  going  up  in 
the  city  a  moment " 

The  man  did  not  glance  up,  but  held  out  his  hand  me- 
cbanically  for  the  keys,  and  so  Maggie  passed  on  shore 
with  a  neat  dainty  step,  and  walked  onward  up  the  hilly 
street  that  led  into  the  town,  many  a  rough,  laboring  tar, 


of  whom  there  were  plenty  around,  gazing  after  her  ad- 
miringly. 

"  A  slap-up  girl,"  said  one  of  these  to  his  friend. 

"  One  of  your  stunners,"  repUed  the  friend ;  "  but  s 
proud  'un— a  pretty  proud  'un." 

Maggie  knew  she  was  creating  an  immense  sensatioii, 
but  she  was  quite  accostomed  to  it  and  she  passed  on 
very  unconcernedly,  her  cheeks  flushed  with  the  frssh  air 
and  her  hair  blown  becomingly  about  her  forehead.  But 
after  leaving  the  tars  behind  her,  Maggie's  face  becomes  ast 
and  stem,  and  she  looks  all  of  a  sudden  ten  years  older. 
She  clambers  up  the  hilly  streets,  and  then  turns  down  a 
rickety  alleyway,  and,  picking  her  steps  along  the  dirly 
pavement,  stops  in  front  of  a  tumble-down  hoose.  As  she 
rings  a  tinpanny  bell,  she  studies  the  different  signs  at 
the  side  of  the  door.  "Mrs.  Brady,  first-class  dress- 
maker, third  story  front "  "  Gustavo  Senter,  piano-tunei;  ** 
"  Addie  Braoe,  hairdresser."  And  then  the  door  is 
opened  by  a  slipshod  girl,  and  Maggie  walks  past  her  with 
a  "How  d'ye  do,  Bella?"  and  hurries  up-staira.  She 
knocks  at  the  first  door  she  comes  to  on  the  second  floor; 
"  Nancy  I"  she  aaya. 

"  Come  in,  Meg  I"  repliea  a  strangely  melodious  voiosb 
and  enter  "Meg  "  into  the  queer,  untidy  room. 

Seated  by  the  window,  working  on  some  tarlatan  stnil^ 
sits  Nancy,  her  hair  in  erimping-pina^  her  figure  ooveied 
by  a  dirty  light-blue  wrapper,  and  one  foot  in  a  stooking 
that  refuses  to  remain  in  trim,  put  out  in  a  lasEy  manner, 
ai^d  decorated  with  a  torn  slipper. 

"I'm  dead  tired,"  says  Nancy,  as  she  puts  up  her  face 
to  be  kissed ;  and  then,  seeing  neat  Meg  glance  about 
the  room,  she  adds,  apologetically,  for  its  untidinees  : 
"It's  awful,  I  know,  but  I  declare  I'm  hurried  to  death*" 

"  You  might  fold  np  some  of  the  dresses,  Nancy,"  sajs 
Meg,  as  she  puts  one  or  two  of  these  articles  aside  on  the 
bed,  and  sits  down  on  the  place  thus  cleared. 

"  Well,  now,  Meg,  you  see  Fve  such  a  lot  to  do  I  I  ap- 
peared last  night  in  the  new  spectacular  piece,  and  I  had 
not  a  soul  to  help  me  in  my  dress,  so  I  sewed  and  sewed, 
and  oh  1  it  was  awfally  pretty  t  And  now  I'm  making  an- 
other underskirt  as  it  wasn't  full  enough.  And,  oh,  Meg, 
I  wore — you  know  what — ^the  diamonds  I" 

"You  didn't  Nancy  ?"  said  Maggie,  a  worried  look  on 
her  face.     "  I  told  you  not  to." 

"  But  Where's  the  odds  ?  No  one  knew,  and  I  told  them 
behind  the  scenes  they  were  paste  ;  but  they  glistened  in 
my  ears " 

"  Just  like  chandeliers,  I  suppose ;  just  like  Mrs.  Ham- 
man's  this  morning." 

"  Why,  who's  she  ?"  said  jftmcj,  looking  up  quickly  and 
jealously,  her  pretty  blue  eyes  wearing  a  hurt  expression. 
The. crowd  of  ring^  on  her  hands— ^ which  were  pretty  and 
white,  like  Maggie's — glistened  as  she  put  aside  her  work 
for  a  moment 

"  Such  a  silly  woman,  Nancy,  on  board  the  Steadfast-- 
her  last  trip." 

"  Was  she  rich  ?"  asked  Nancy,  with  a  peculiar  intona- 
tion. 

"Yes ;  rich  and  good.    It  is  so  easy  to  be  good  when  a 
person  has  money,     ^heai  will  Jack  be  in  ?" 
Ah,  you've  something  for  him  ?" 
Yes,  I  have,"  says  Meg,  in  a  fretful  tone. 

"  Well,  he's  due  in  half  an  hour.  I  sappose  ffs  some- 
thing pretty  good  this  time,  Meg  dear?" 

"  Don't  talk  so  loud,  Nancy  ;  you've  a  very  loud  voice. " 

"  But  it's  melodioos,  Meg,  for  the  Taop&nny  Critic  saya 
so,  and  the  editor's  pretty  far  gone  on  Glarabella  Drelin- 
court  at  your  service,"  And  Nancv  lifted  up  her  tawdry 
skirts  and  made  a  stage-courtesy«  and  pirouetted  away  to 
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the  mantelpiece,  casting  off,  with  careless  abandon^  her 
slippers,  and  showing  nomeroos  holes  in  her  stookings 
thereby. 

Bammaging  over  the  vast  arraj  of  things  that  hkj  scat- 
tered on  the  mantelpiece,  Nancy  produced  therefrom  a 
portrait  in  a  blne-and-gilt  frame,  and,  smiling  at  it  with  a 
really  tender  smile,  said  : 

"  That's  my  editor,  Meg  ;  and  isn't  he  handsome  ?" 

Meg  took  the  picture  in  her  hand. 

*'He  looks  like  our  captain,"  was  her  sole  comment, 
and  a  blnsh  stole  over  her  face. 

"  Well,  and  is  your  captain  as  elegant-looking  ?"  asked 
Nancy,  in  a  somewhat  hurt  way. 

"He  is  even  handsomer. "  And  Meg  released  the  pic- 
ture, and  turned  the  subject  by  saying:  ''I  wonder  if 
Jack  really  is  coming  in  half  an  hour  ?" 

**  That's  him,  now,"  said  Nancy,  with  a  total  disregard  of 
grammar,  as  the  tinpanny  doorbell  rang  again. 

And,  sure  enough,  in  a  moment  a  tall,  lank  man  slunk 
into  the  room,  as  one  might  say,  a  sullen  look  on  his  hard, 
harsh  face,  and  a  dogged  air  generally  about  him.  His 
hands  were  in  his  coat -pockets,  and,  as  he  drew  one  out 
to  offer  Meg,  he  said  : 

"  HaTC  you  got  anything  this  time  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  have,"  replied  Meg,  as  she  loosened  her  skirts 
in  the  back,  and  brought  forth,  not  a  panier,  but  Mrs. 
Harriman's  camel's-hair  shawl  I 

She  handed  it  to  Jack  with  a  strange,  dogged  air. 

*'  Are  you  satisfied  ?"  said  she,  as  Jack  unfolded  the 
shawl  and  examined  it  with  a  critical  eye. 

"  It's  very  fine  quality,  and  of  course  Tm  obliged  to 
you,  Meg.  You  shall  haTC  half  the  profit,  yon  know, 
when  it's  disposed  of.'* 

"  Oh,  I  don't  want  a  cent  of  the  money  I  I  earn  enough 
for  my  wants,  and  they  are  not  numerous.  There,  put  the 
shawl  away  out  of  sight,  and  let  me  forget  that  I  am  only 
a  thief,  after  all." 

*'  Why,  what's  got  into  the  girl  ?"  said  Jack,  turning  to 
Nancy  for  explanation. 

"I  suppose  she's  in  love  with  some  pious  chap,"  laughed 
the  latter,  who  could  not  forgive  her  sister  for  not  suf- 
ficiently admiring  the  portrait  of  ''  her  editor." 

«Ck>ok  us  some  oysters.  Nan,"  said  Jack,  '*and  let  us 
be  merry  on  good  luck.  Tins  is  a  safe  post  for  us,  and, 
by  George  I  let's  cling  to  it  as  long  as  we  can." 

With  this  the  latter  spesker  opened  the  door  and 
screamed  for  Bella  "to  run  to  the  corner  for  fifty  oysters, 
and  be  back  quick,  or  she  wouldn't  soon  forget  it.'* 

Meg's  drooping  spirits  seemed  to  rise  unnaturally  after 
this,  and  she  ate  a  hearty  meal,  and  then,  bidding  her  sis- 
ter and  brother  good -by,  wended  her  way  down  again  to 
the  steamer's  dock,  and  once  more  was  on  board.  As  she 
mounted  the  stairs  to  the  cabin,  the  form  of  a  tall,  well- 
made  man,  with  a  kindly  face  and  eyes  full  of  pleasant* 
ness,  stood  at  the  head  of  the  stairs. 

"  Ah,  Maggie  1"  said  a  oheezy  voice ;  "  been  np  in  the 
city  to  see  friends  ?" 

Though  there  was  no  impertment  curiosity  in  the  re- 
mark, the  captain  of  'Jie  Stead/cut  really  seemed  eager  to 
have  it  answered  at  length ;  but  Maggie,  flushing  pain- 
fully, only  replied : 

"  Yes,  but  friends  of  not  very  long  standing.  I  don't 
know  many  in  these  parts." 

"  You  don't^  eh  ?"  said  the  captain,  leaning  on  the  raO- 
ing  of  the  stairs,  and  looking  with  an  intent,  eager  gaze  at 
his  stewardess.  "  Now,  I  shonld  judge  you  were  from 
Massachusetts,  Maggie — aren't  you  ?" 

A  relieved  look  passed  over  Maggie's  face  at  this  ques- 
tion. 


*' You  are  right  there,  sir,"  she  replied,  though  all  the 
time  she  wsa  telling  a  white  lie ;  but  she  had  told  a  great 
many  in  her  life,  and  why  shocdd  this  one  somehow  seem 
to  choke  her  ? 

"  Well,  I  trust  you  had  a  pleasant  time  at  your  friends', 
at  all  events,  Maggia  You  work  hard,  though  one  would 
not  judge  so  to  see  your  white  hands." 

And  the  captain  gazed  admiringly  at  the  pretty,  plump 
hand  resting  on  the  banistex; 

"  These  hands  have  done  much  work,"  said  Maggie,  in 
a  sad  and  pitiful  way  ;  and  then  she  walked  to  her  room, 
and  the  captain  little  imagined  at  that  moment  what  she 
meant     He  stood  looking  after  her  admiringly. 

"  I  declare,  she's  a  girl  in  a  hundred,"  said  he  to  him- 
self. **  Just  the  one  I  want  to  make  me  a  home  on  land« 
and  to  love  me  with  her  whole  dear  little  heart" 

Maggie,  did  you,  in  your  degradation,  guess  what  was 
in  the  honest  captain's  thoughts  ?  If  so,  child,  it  caused 
you  tears,  for  you  arc  weeping. 


Chapteb  IL 

Thb  Sleac^cut  made  another  trip  up  the  picturesque 
river  with  its  load  of  Summer  travelers.  The  artists  iu 
slouched  hats  gazed  on  the  glorious  scenery,  and  the  fash- 
ionable girls  in  their  stylish  traveling-dresses  walked  on 
the  decks,  calling  everything  "perfectly  sweet,"  and  the 
young  men  off  on  Summer  vacations  stared  at  and  flirted 
with  the  fashionable  girls,  and  the  strong-minded  females 
sat  with  note-books,  putting  down  "impressions";  and 
Maggie  hovered  over  everything,  but  seemeii  somehow 
changed  from  her  former  gay,  blithe  self,  for  she  was  very 
serious  now,  scarcely  ever  smiling  as  of  yore,  and  cer- 
tainly— ^yes,  certainly  —  avoiding  the  pleasant  captain 
whenever  he  chanced  to  be  about 

Yet  Captain  Beattie  sought  Maggie  more  than  before, 
and  smiled  serenely  to  himself  wh&never  she  chanced  to  be 
nea^  glancing  furtively  at  the  russet  hair  and  pretty  eyes, 
and  watching  the  dimpled  hands  in  their  play.  But  even 
as  he  glanced,  hke  a  spirit,  the  picture  he  liked  so  well 
would  disappear,  and  he  could  not  find  it  again. 

He  often  thought  how  little  he  knew  of  Maggie,  her 
former  history,  her  friends,  her  life ;  but  he  imagined  it 
to  be  a  very  quiet,  commonplace  story.  She  was  a  Massa- 
chusetts farmer's  daughter ;  she  had  run  away  from  home, 
perhaps— that  was  all ;  but,  be  her  story  what  it  might,  he 
said  to  himself,  he  loved  her,  and  that  was  sufficient 

So  the  trip  up  the  river  and  down  again  was  almost  ac- 
complished, and  as  the  stesmer  drew  nearer  and  nearer 
the  city,  for  some  strange  reason  Maggie's  heart  sank  in 
her  breast,  and  a  troubled  look  came  over  her  face. 

"My  last  trip,"  she  said,  as,  seated  one  night  in  her 
stateroom,  she  sewed  industriously.  "And,  oh,  I  have 
been  so  happy  here ;  but  now  I  must  go,  must  fly  away 
from  this  beautiful  river,  this  land  that  I  love,  and  from 
him. "  At  this  Maggie's  head  sank  upon  her  handa  "  Oh, 
the  misery  of  it  all  I"  moaned  she 

Then  she  turned  the  lamp  out,  and  walked  cautiously 
along  the  saloon,  dosing  her  stateroom-door.  The  pas- 
sengers were  on  deck,  enjoying  the  beauty  of  the  incom- 
parable night,  and  as  Maggie  stopped  by  the  door  of  the 
captain's  room,  she  entered  without  f^ar  of  any  one  seeing 
her. 

llhere  was  a  lamp  lit  in  the  small,  cozy  room,  and  there 
on  the  table  was  good  Captain  Beattie's  Bible,  open  where 
he  had  been  reading  in  it  but  lately,  it  seemed.  As  poor 
Maggie  leaned  over  the  book,  of  wbicji  she  knew  so  little^ 
her  eye  caught  these  simple  words: 

"Thou  shalt  not  steal'* 
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TBI  OLD  AMD  Tma  Hiw  u:ii)U,— vtKv  or  THi  ciTi  or  Biurix.— su  rial  ITik 
She  drew  1mok,  plMing  her  tuuid  agminal  lier  throbbing  [  thare  fot  a  moment,  dizzy,  bewildered,  a  thooHmd  thon^ts 
bearL  ani^g  through  lier  br^,  her  whole'  <imtahed,'iriaked 

"Oh,  this  ii  too  mDoh  1"  ohe  moaned,  and  she  atood  '  lite  apread  before  her  eyea — Uia  nn  of  it  all. 
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Ooald  theia  be  meroy  for  taah  ain  ?  No — no,  It  vaa  too 
deep,  too  nnpardouable  ;  and  wlut  ooold  aha  liopo  from 
the  good  Qod  in  the  way  of  forgivaDesa  ?  And  then  be, 
Uie  oapbtio,  irhat  vonld  he  tnink  of  it,  it  he  knew  ? 

Haggle  slipped  a  small  note  in  between  the  leaves  of 
the  Bible,  and  then,  kissing  the  Holy  Book  with  solemn, 
BW»«tniok  manner,  she  stole  away  oat  of  the  room. 

There  was  tome  one  playing  on  the  piano  far  off  in  the 
other  end  of  Ute  saloon — a  girl  with  a  mus  of  golden  hair 
flying  abont  her 
faoe,  a  jaunty 
Freneh  hat  set 
back  on  her 
head,  a  general 
air  ot  slfle  abont 

Aionnd  the 
piano  there  was 
gathered  a  gay, 
pleasant  patlj, 
listening  to 
"Ada's"  mnsio, 
and  oonunenting 
pleasantly   npon 


play 


the  e 

"Ada, 
Btranss's 
waltz,"  said  a 
tall,  di^taot-look- 
ing  yonng  man, 
who  always   ap- 


peared with  a  ^aas  ot  tr&TaUng-beg  atiapped  aeroaa  his 

shonldeTB. 
As  Ada    dashed    off  into    the    brilliant  ~  mnsio,'  some 

hammed  it,  and  some  danoed  it,  in  a  pleasant,  meny 

way,  and  the  thrilling  laughter  reached  Haggie,  and.gaTe 

her  a  pang. 

"  Oh,  dear,  people's  liyee  ore  bo  different  1"  thought  the 

gitl,     "That  Ada  looks  like  Nanoy,  bat  I  do  not  think 

ahe  wonld  shake  hands  with  mster  or  eren  so~  mach  as 
speak  to  her.  It 
is  ao  dreadful^ to 
be  an  aotreaa,or 

Then  the  feel- 
ing of  goilt'and 
ntter  lonelineas 
stole  over  Uaggia 
again. 

"  I  don't  know 
where  to  go," 
she  thonght,  de- 
spairingly. "So 
many  of  these 
people  might 
meet  me.  i  snp- 
poee  they  will 
be  learing  by 
to-morrow's 
traiiu,  bnt  I  ean 
goto-ttight.  The 
a  IN  *ctDi&.  boat     lands     at 
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twelve  o'olook,  and  people  have  been  known  to  go  on  shore 
then.  I  will  put  on  a  thick  Tail*  and  be  abont  at  that  time, 
to  pass  off  with  the  rest  Jim  isn't  Tory  obserring,  and 
if  he  does  say  anything,  I  will  tell  him  that— that  one  of 
my  friends  was  sick  when  I  left  the  city  last,  and  I  am 
anxioQs  to  hear  of  her  condition*  They  all  tmst  me 
here,  and  no  one  will  snspect  I  shall  take  the  first  train 
north.  When  does  it  start,  I  wonder  ?  I  can  look  at  the 
time-table  down-stairs.  If  any  one  notices  it,  they  will 
think  I  do  it  for  a  passenger.  I  shall  trayel— travel  until 
I  can  go  no  farther,  and  then  Jack  and  Nancy  and  the 
captain  will  be  off  my  track.  After  all,  though,  why  do  I 
leaTc  ?  It  may  be  safe  to  remain.  But  no,  I  must  go — I 
most  I" 

Maggfie  ran  quickly  down-stairs,  and  stood  near  the 
ticket-office  scanning  the  time-table. 

She  tried  not  to  look  anxious,  but  to  be  her  old,  bright 
self  ;  but,  somehow,  she  could  not. 

"Maggie!" 

The  slight  form  turned  quickly. 

"  Oh,  it*s  you  !*'  said  Maggie,  with  beted  breath* 

"  Well,  ain't  you  glad  to  see  me  ?  You  have  acted  so 
strangely  toward  me  lately." 

Tears  were  about  to  surge  into  Maggie's  eyes,  but  she 
kept  them  back  bravely. 

''What  do  you  mean?"  she  asked,  in  a  tremulous 
voice. 

"  That  you  avoid  me,  Maggie,  and  that  it  pains  me  to 
see  you  do  sa  Can  you  not  be  a  little  more  kind  to 
me  ?" 

The  crowd  of  people  faded  away  from  Maggie's  sight, 
and  for  one  blissful  moment  she  seemed  in  paradisa 

So  he  cared  that  she  was  cold,  and  resented  it  I  Her 
face  was  bent  downward,  and  a  deep  flush  was  on  her 
cheeks,  but  she  managed  to  murmur  in  a  low  tone  of  voice : 

"  Oh,  it  is  so  strange  I  And  you  really  cared,  then, 
that  I  avoided  you  ?" 

**  Indeed,  I  did.  I  am  not  one  to  deceive  any  woman, 
Maggie,  and  I  should  think  you  might  have  seen  by  my 
manner  that  you  were  very  dear  to  me." 

The  face  of  Maggie  was  raised  now,  and  a  bright  smUe 
was  on  it — a  womanly  smile  of  purest  happinesa 

Up-stairs  in  the  saloon  sounded  the  strains  of  '*Nil- 
ilntben,"  one  of  Strauss's  loveliest  waltses.  It  mingled  in 
with  the  happiness  in  Maggie's  radiant  face,  and  ever 
afterward  reminded  her  of  that  ecstatic  moment  But 
soon  it  strangely  changed  to  a  dirge-like  cadence,  and  so 
Maggie's  face  changed,  too,  and  her  head  was  bent  again. 

'*  Oh,  Captain  Beattie,  I  am  not  good  enough  for  you  !" 

"But,  Maggie,  we  are  all  sinners.  If  you  have  run 
away  from  home " 

**1  have  no  home— no  mother  or  father  1" 

"Then  let  me  protect  you,  Maggie." 

••  No,  no — ^it  can  never  be  I  You  will  know  soon 
enough  ;  I  cannot  tell  you  now.  Oh,  why  did  you  speak 
to  me  ?" 

"What  can  you  mean,  Maggie?"  he  asked,  strangely 
peri)lexed« 

"You  read  your  Bible,  Captain  Beattie,  very  oiten,  and 
to-morrow  morning,  when  turning  over  its  pages,  you 
will  find  an  explanation  of  this." 

Maggie  was  gone  like  a  spirit,  and  in  vain  the  captain 
sought  her  amongst  the  crowd. 

That  nighty  at  twelve  o'clock,  the  steamer  Sleadfast 
landed  at  a  certain  city  dock.  The  jar  and  steaming 
ceased  to  the  vast  concern,  and  people  turned  in  their 
berths,  awakened,  for  a  moment,  by  the  sudden  stoppage, 
and  then  entered  dreamland  again.  Down  at  the  ticket- 
office  stood  the  figure  of  a  tall  woman,  tiiickly  vailed. 


"I  am  going  on  land,  please." 

A  sleepy  voice  replied  : 

"Any  baggage,  ma'am  ?" 

"This  portmanteau,  only." 

"Alliighi" 

The  door  slid  aside,  and  a  plank  was  laid  for  the  lady  to 
step  on. 

"Carriage,  mum  I  This  way,  mum  1"  greeted  the  vailed 
lady*s  ears. 

Maggie,  for  it  was  she,  engaged  a  "hack,"  and  was 
driven  off  She,  however,  dismissed  the  oonveysnce  at 
the  CSty  Hotel,  and  left  her  portmanteau  in  the  room  she 
took  there;  for,  on  second  thought,  she  had  resolved 
once  again  to  see  Nancy  and  Jack,  and  say  a  few  words  to 
them. 

So,  at  early  dawn,  .^e  pulled  again  the  tinpanny  liell 
of  the  tumble-down  house  in  the  alleyway,  and  once  more 
stole  up-stairs,  but  this  time  into  a  front  room. 

Daylight  struggled  in  feebly  through  the  closed  blirda 
and  struck  upon  a  long  table;  loaded  with  the  remains  of 
last  night's  supper.  Flowers  were  scattered  about,  and 
here  and  there  scraps  of  torn  dresses.  On  a  chair  lay  a 
programme,  on  which  Maggie  read,  in  large  letters,  her 
sister's  fictitious  pame. 

As  Maggie's  eyes  took  in  «ae  whole  scene  j^er  hesirt 
failed  her,  and,  drawing  a  pencil  from  her  pocket,  slio 
wrote,  in  a  style  we  shall  not  reproduce,  a  few  words : 

"  GOOD-BT,  Naney  and  Jack.  I  am  off,  as  I  think  there  Is  dan- 
ger ahead.    You  may  never  see  me  again,  and  It  la  best  so. 

"  Maggib." 

This  she  handed  to  Bella,  the  small  maid,  and  then 
was  soon  gone  again  on  her  way  northward  toward  a  new 
land. 

Captain  Beattie  learnt  all  too  soon  the  meaning  of  Mag- 
gie's strange  behavior.  The  detectives  were  on  the  track 
of  Mrs.  Harriman's  camel's-hair  shawL  They,  however, 
never  recovered  it,  nor  could  they  find  any  <dew  to  its 
whereabouts  ;  but  they  at  once  decided  that  the  escaped 
Maggie  was  no  other  than  a  famous  New  York  thief,  noted 
for  her  cleverness  in  escaping  detection. 

"  Never  twice  in  the  same  place,"  remarked  Detective 
B  ,  in  his  quiet,  quaint  way — "  alvrays  escaping  our 
utmost  vigilance.  By  George,  sir,  we  call  her  *  Firefly.' 
She  has  a  brother  and  sister  who  are  bad  enough,  but 
she's  the  worst  of  the  lot" 

The  detectives  visited  a  certain  theatre  that  night,  but 
failed  to  recognize  in  "Clarabella  Drelincouri,"  the 
blondf ,  Maggie's  sister— formerly  a  brunette.     So  Nancy 

and  Jack  staid  on  in City  until  they  became  tired 

of  their  post 

Maggie  went  North,  we  said,  and  vrithin  the  precincts  of 
a  certain  church  finds  better  work  for  her  white  handa 
than  heretofora 

And  Captain  Beattie  ? 

He,  my  friends,  has  only  learnt  the  lesson  we  aU  mrst- 
learn — a  lesson  of  sorrow,  a  lesson  of  pain,  of  a  tmsti.ig 
heart  deceived,  of  finding  our  idols  clay —in  fine,  the  les- 
son of  living. 


The  Bank  of  England  iias  no  end  of  valuables  committc<l 
to  its  keeping.  The  vaults  of  its  establishment  hold  mold- 
ering  chests,  deposited  there  for  safety's  sake,  and  appa- 
rently forgotten  by  their  owners.  In  1873  one  fell  to  piecoB 
from  sheer  rottenness,  exposing  to  sight  a  quantity  of 
massive  plate  and  a  bundle  of  yellow  papen  The  latter 
proved  to  be  a  collection  of  love-letters  of  the  period  of 
the  Restoration,  which  the  directors  were  enabled  to  resttre 
to  tlie  lineal  descendants  of  the  original  owueiw 
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"  This  is  the  forest  primevaL  The  marmurlzxg  pines 
and  the  hemlooka. 

Bearded  with  moss,  and  in  garments  green,  indis- 
tinct in  the  twilight, 

Stand  like  Druids  of  eld,  with  voioes  sad  and  pro- 
phetic ; 

Btand  like  harpers  hoar,  with  beards  that  rest  on 
their  bosoms. 

Loud  from  Its  rocky  eayems,  the  deep-Toioed  neigh- 
boring ocean 

Speaks,  and  in  accents  disconsolate  answers  the 
wail  of  the  forest" 

DtTRiNO  a  oentnry  and  a  half— beginning  with  the  first 
Fr«;noh  colonization — ^Aoadia,  now  known  as  Nova  Sootia, 
was  the  scene  of  predatory  exonrsiona,  battles  and  perse- 
cutions. Tossed  aboat  between  the  French  and  English, 
a  positive  political  shuttlecock,  its  condition  was  always  pre- 
oarions  in  those  days,  and  the  terms  of  living  of  its  inhab- 
itants unhappy  and  severe.  Settled  originally  by  Norman 
peasantry,  these  lived  at  first  chiefly  by  fishing,  but  after  a 
time  turned  their  attention  more  especially  to  agriculture. 
Their  settlements  lay  along  the  gpreat  Mines  Basin  or  Bay, 
aad  here,  in  the  shadow  of  Gai>e  Blomidon,  extended  the 
beautiful  meadow-lands  and  the  charming  idyllic  village  of 
Grand  Pr^. 

In  the  meadows  and  lowlands  the  Aoadians  had  con- 
structed dikes,  which  kept  back  the  sea  and  rivers  that 
would  else  have  covered  these  plains.  Here  wheats  oats, 
barley,  maize  and  potatoes  yielded  lavishly,  whilo  numer- 
ous herds  of  homed  cattle,  numbering,  it  is  said,  as  many 
as  sixty  thousand  head,  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  provi- 
dent and  industrious  habitants.  These  dwelt  in  sub- 
stantial wood  houses,  furnished  comfortably  and  suf- 
ficiently; their  usual  clothing  vras  the  product  of  their 
own  flax,  or  the  wool  of  their  own  sheep  ;  with  these  they 
made  common  linens  and  coarse  cloths.  For  luxuries, 
they  visited  the  considerable  town  of  Annapolis  Boyal,  at 
the  head  of  the  Mines  Basin,  or  Louisburg,  on  Oajpe  Breton 
Island.  The  manners  of  these  people  were  extremely 
simple,  hnd  though  they  had  a  Court  of  Judication,  which 
sat  at  Annapolis,  there  seldom  arose  causes  sufficiently  im- 
portant to  be  carried  thither.  On  the  contrary,  their 
little  differences  were  amicably  adjusted  by  the  elders  of 
the  settlements.  AH  their  public  acts  were  drawn  by  their 
pastors,  who  had  likewise  the  keeping  of  their  wills,  for 
which,  and  their  religious  services,  the  inhabitants  paid  a 
twenty-seventh  part  of  their  harvest,  which  sums  were 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  uses  of  the  less  prosperous  of  the 
community.  But  there  were  few  who  were  poor,  and 
none  who  actually  suffered  from  want  It  was  a  society 
of  brethren,  each  of  whom  was  ready  to  give  tb  those  who 
needed. 

Marriage  was  undertaken  at  an  early  age  ;  the  community 
built  a  house  for  the  occupancy  of  the  bride  and  groom, 
broke  up  land  about  it,  and  supplied  necessaries  to  last  for 
a  twelvemonth.  To  this  was  added  the  portion  of  the 
bride,  her  flocks  and  herds.  Here,  if  anywhere  on  the 
footstool,  peace  existed,  and  happiness  was  the  normal 
oondition.  The  situation  lacked  so  little  of  being  Area- 
di'in,  that  only  one  letter  in  the  name  of  the  country  was 
wanting  to  complete  its  significance.  In  1755  this  colony 
or  settlement  comprised  eighteen  thousand  souls. 

While  it  has  boen  claimed  that  the  Gabots  discovered 
Nova  Scotia  in  1497,  and  that  therefore  the  British  were 
entitled  tliereto,  these  discoverers  were  not  Englishmen, 
and  the  Venetian  banner  was  planted  beside  the  British 
wherever  they  landed.  The  British  of  those  days  had  a 
pleasing  method  of  extending  their  **  discoveries,"  by  the 


simple  process  of  including  miles  of  coast  in  either  direc- 
tion, to  the  extent  of  their  imagination  at  the  period — 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  explore  or  to  verify. 

"  For  the  time  once  was  here,  to  all  be  it  known. 
That  ail  a  man  sailed  by,  or  saw,  was  his  own.'* 

It  is,  therefore,  not  positive  that  the  Cabots  are  entitled 
to  the  reputation  which  has  been  given  them.  Mean- 
while, as  they  discovered  land  on  June  24th,  1497,  sailed 
along  the  coast  for  three  hundred  leagues,  and  were  back 
in  Bristol  in  Aug^ut — according  to  the  version  of  their 
voyage  which  is  commonly  accepted — the  whole  story  ol 
the  expedition  is  at  least  tainted  with  question*  On  their 
return  the  Cabots  are  said  to  have  seen  *'  two  islands  to  the 
starboard,"  which,  however,  they  did  not  stop  to  examine. 

The  land  which  has  been  set  down  as  Nova  Scotia  was 
possibly  Massachusetts,  and  the  two  islands  were  perhaps 
Nantucket  and  Martha's  Vineyard.  Whether  the  Cabots 
discovered  Nova  Scotia  or  no^  however,  it  is  certain  that 
no  attempt  at  colonization  in  that  direction  was  made  by 
the  British,  nor  by  any  other  people,  until  1604,  when  the 
French  made  a  settlement  on  the  southwest  coast  of  the 
peninsula.  But  the  French  are  entitled,  by  still  earlier 
priority,  to  the  credit  of  this  discovery  and  settlement; 
for  in  1504,  some  fishermen  from  Brittany  discovered  the 
Island  of  Cape  Breton,  which  they  named  after  their  own 
home.  And  it  is  believed  that  only  a  few  years  later  some 
portion  of  the  mainland  was  settled  by  this  adventurous 
peopla 

While  this  country  was  vacant  of  white  men,  the  Eng- 
lish would  not  have  it ;  but  as  soon  as  the  French  were 
comfortably  and  peaceably  settled  there,  awoke  the  true 
dog-in-the-manger  spirit  of  your  true  Briton.  And  from 
this  time  forward,  British  Aoadians,  Indiana  and  French 
were  generally  in  confusion  with  each  other.  As  to  In- 
dians, there  were  at  least  two  native  tribes — the  Abenaqnis 
and  the  Micmacs.  From  the  language  of  the  former  was 
doubtless  derived  the  name  which  has  been  currently  at- 
tributed to  the  French — Acadie,  whence  Acadia.  In 
fact,  it  was  a  common  termination  to  the  Indian  names, 
as  is  seen  in  Shubenacadie  and  Tracadie — forms  still  ex- 
tani 

It  is  to  be  said  of  the  French  Aoadians,  as  was  true  of 
William  Penn  and  his  followers,  that  they  were  always  on 
amicable  terms  with  the  Indian  natives,  because  they  in- 
variably treated  them  justly  and  honorably.  In  occa- 
sions of  conflict  the  Indians  were  their  allies,  and  it  was 
the  intrusion  of  the  British,  and  afterward  of  the  New 
Englanders,  which  brought  about  trouble  with  the  natives. 
In  1603,  one  De  Monts  received  a  patent  from  the  French 
King  covering  not  only  Nova  Scotia,  but  also  the  present 
province  of  New  Brunswick  and  part  of  Maine.  The  first 
settlement  of  Acadia  was  made  under  this  patent,  and 
was  broken  up  and  destroyed  by  Captain  Argall,  repre- 
senting the  "Virginia  Company,"  who  attacked  the 
peaoefnl  inhabitants,  burned  their  houses,  and  took  such 
of  themselves  as  did  not  escape  into  the  wilderness  to 
Jamestown,  Y&,  where  they  were  imprisoned  as  pirates. 
This  Captain  Argall  was  appointed  five  years  after  Deputy 
Governor  of  Virginia. 

llie  giving  of  patents  in  those  days  was  an  easy  matter, 
particularly  in  reference  to  **  lands  beyond  the  seas  ";  and 
monarchs  were  glad  to  reward  their  favorites  or  buy  ofi 
their  enemies  with  such  easily  bestowed  gratuities.  So 
in  1621,  King  James  L  gave  to  Sir  William  Alexander, 
afterward  Earl  of  Sterling,  a  patent  to  all  the  land  known 
as  Acadia  in  the  Americas.  To  Sir  William  Alexander  the 
province  is  indebted  for  its  modern  name  of  Nova  Scotia. 
At  this  time  the  French  were  just  recoveriog  from  the 
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efEacta  of  AigKll'a  piratioal  Bttaok  on  their  aetUement ;  the; 
lud  »  fort  and  ganison  at  Cape  Bable,  th»  soatbweBlani 
extremity  of  the  psninsalft  ;  and  as  bmniports  'wera  oom- 
iag  ont  from  Brest  witli  emignuiti,  atorei;  munitions  of 
w«r,  etc.,  it  looked  ae  if  their  oolonj  wm  to  be  atabta. 
Bat  Sir  WilliRm  Alexander  and  bla  fleet  isn  acroai  the 
FrenQb  transports  in  mid-ocaan,  oaptnred  them,  and  took 
tbem  to  England  ;  and,  being  there,  be  changed  his  mind, 
perhaps,  about  bia  new  patent,  for  he  eTentnolly  sold  this 
"tar  htong." 

This  earlj'  hiatorj  of  Aoodia  is  full  of  romano&  Cham- 
pUin,  De  Monta,  Lascarbot,  Membleston,  on  almoot  oente* 
norian  ehief,  fill  the  first  aoenea.  Pontrinoonrt  and  the 
Jeaoita  Bnooeed.  Then  ooma  the  faTorites  of  Biohelieu, 
the  gallant  admirals  and  £nIghU  De  Bazelly,  with  D'Anl- 
nay  and  De  la  Tonr,  and  the  civil  war  that  laged  ao  long 
between  thoaa  oolonieen  fnll  of  teadol  ideas. 

There  is  in  oar  history  aoaroely  on  erent  more  Btirring 
than  Modamo  la  Tonr's  defense  of  her  little  fort  against 
D'Anlnaj. 


Bnt  these  Fronob  settlements,  oo  an  expoaad 
oooat,  eonld  not  eaoape  the  penftlties  of  mi.  Wbao- 
evei  bostilities  broke  oat,  as  they  did  penodioatly, 
between  Fimnoe  and  England,  they  were  aoie  to 
snffer.  Oromwell  rsTSged  them,  and  when  Sir  Wil- 
liam Phips  failed  to  take  Qnebec,  he  vented  bit 
spleen  on  the  ill-starred  AoadiKU.  That  chivalioiii 
Kew  Euglonder,  with  trne  Pimiea  fidm,  Tiolsted  hii 
own  artiolee  of  capitulation,  disarmed  and  impris- 
oned the  soldiers,  sacked  the  diarobes,  and  gan  the 
place  np  to  general  pillsga 

Soaroely  had  die  Paritan  pirate  sod  bis  crew  re- 
tamed  to  Boston,  when  Fraidi  armed  veeada  ap- 
peared before  Port  Boyal,  ceosptared  it,  and  flong 
the  white  ensign  of  Fnnoe  to  the  breeaa  onoe  more, 
in  place  of  the  Britiah  flag  which  tuul  swung  then  ad 
tnicrjm.  Bat  from  this  time  forward  the  Poritan 
element  was  in  constant  action  againat  the  nnfoitDs- 
ate  ^'"■■^'■"■.  and,  m  it  would  a|q>ear,  from  moa 
vuttonness.  The  jeoloas  New  Englondea  oonld  not 
brook  the  existence  of  the  bmipy  and  peaoefol  N(»- 
man  pesseota  in  their  new  home— whila  themsdns 
wen  clamoring  in  ooostont  broils  among  eeeh  olh«, 
or  Tarytug  this  amoaement  by  Quaker  [ 


and  witch-burning.  A  clever  humorist,  commenting  npoa 
the  diffbient  natures  of  the  two  races,  writes  as  follows: 
"In  order  to  estimate  truly  the  oonditioa  of  the  re- 
spective parties,  we  must  remember  the  severe  iron-and- 
gnnpQwder  natnre  of  the  Puritan  of  New  England,  his 
preiadicee,.hiB  dyapepeia,  his  high-peaked  hat  and  rafl'. 
his  troubleeome  oonscienoe  and  catarrh,  his  nstnra] 
antipathies  to  Papisia  and  Indians,  from  having  been 
scalped  by  ooe  and  roasted  by  both ;  hia  English  inso- 
lence and  his  religions  bias,  at  onoe  tyrannic  and  tem- 
toriaL  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  call  to  view 
the  simple  Acadian  peasant,  ignorant  of  the  gre^t  events  of 
the  world,  a  mere  oCbhoot  of  rural  Normandy,  withont  a 
thought  of  other  po«Beasions  than  those  he  might  reclaim 
trom  the  sea  by  his  dikes  ;  crsdnlous,  pnre-minded,  patioit 
o[  injuries ;  that,  like  the  swallow  in  the  Spring,  tbrice 
built  the  nest,  and,  when  again  it  woa  destroyed — 

" '  Fonnd  the  ruin  wrought, 
But,  not  oaat  down,  tortb  trom  ths  plaoe  it  flew, 

And  witb  Its  mate  besb  earth  and  graiMe  brought, 
Ad(I  bnilt  the  naet  odbw  1' '' 

Oonceming  the  Indians  of  this  period,  this  writer  sstb: 
"In  all  his  dealings  vrith  the  AowUhu,  the  bidin  bad 
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found  011I7  tuumpeaohablB  tuth  uid  honor  ;  but  vith  the 
ooloDiBt  of  Uausohoaetts,  there  bad  been  nothing  but 
orerreaehing  and  treacbeiy.  Interoonrae  vith  the  fl»t 
liad  not  led  to  a  sciatoh  or  a  single  drop  of  blood  ;  while 
on  tha  other  hand  a  botmtf  of  £100  was  offared  for  each 
nule  of  their  tribe  if  otot  twalTo  TeaTs  ot  age,  if  scalped  ; 
jEIOS  if  taken  priaooer;  £50  for  each  woman  and  child 
aoalped ;  and  £50  when  bronght  in  alivA" 


nenkal  Frenob,"  while  the  wars  between  the  Oeorgea  and 
the  Lonisea  want  on,  and  thej  mingled  not  thwwn,  either 
for  the  one  party  or  the  other. 

After  a  time,  Halifax  was  settled  by  the  Hon.  Edward 
Oomwallia,  and  aa  this  bronght  predatory  bands  ol  Indians 
to  the  neighborhood  of  the  new  town,  fresh  oonfliots  arose. 
The  nentrality  of  the  Aoadians  ohafed  the  newoomers,  and 
at  length  a  fresh  oath  of  allegianoe,  swearing  them  to  bear 


deadlj  arms     against 

wasthebatred  the    Frenoh, 

of    the    Pnri-  was    tendered 

tans  tor  these  to  the  "nent- 

Indiana,    that  rals,"  and  woh 

the    Aeadiana  at  onoe  lejeot- 

were     chiefly  cd    by   them, 

persecuted  on  They     were 

their     behalf,  (hen  adjudged 

and      beoanae  to  be  reoosant 

no  injonotion.  Papists,      and 

order  or  threat  the    long-in- 

oonld  fotoe  or  tended     miuo 

indnoe     them  was  spmng. 

to  betray  their  In    1766    it 

native      allies  was  detennin- 

to  the  enhij.  ed  to  remove 

"To  the  hon-  the    Aoadians 

or     of     these  from     their 

oolonists  be  it  homes,      and 

said,   that  al-  distribute 

.though    their  th  e  m      elte- 

long     yeats'  where,  among 

labor  of  dikes  the      British 

broken  down.  Colonies.     To 

the  sea  sweep-  this   end  CoL 

ing  over  th^  JohnWinslow, 

farma,  the  flie  with      five 

rolling    about  transports  and 

their  home-  a        snlBoient 

steads,      their  t<aca  ot  New 

cattle   and  England 

sheep      de-  troops,     was 

stroyed,  their  di^atched  to 

eSbcts     plnn-  the    Uiues 

dered,      and  Basin,     where 

wanton    and  was     located 

nuneless  out-  the  setUemeat 

rages        com-  of  Orand  Fi& 

mitted  by  the  Thither      ar- 

Engliah     and  rived,  a  onn- 

Yankee       sol-  ningly  worded 

diary,  yet   in  proolamatiou 

no       instance  waa     issued, 

did  they  pnr-  calling    to- 

ohase  immun-  getber      the 

ity  from  these  Acadians,with 

by    betraying  the  pretended 

a    sin^    In-  intention  of  a 

dian."  oonf  erenoe. 

In  1713  Ao-  Accordingly 

there 


wmLow  Bsuinra  rn  rsecLiiuTtoH  r 
more,  and  finally,  ceded  to  the  English,  when  the  Acadi- 
ans  were  foioed,  on  peril  of  expatriation,  to  subscribe  to 
the  following  oath  of  fidelity : 

"  Ja  promets  «t  Jara  ilDobretDsnt,  an  tol  da  Cbr^tlen,  qae  jo  aaial 
entlbrement  fldtle  et  obilral  vraimaut  oa  UaJeaM  le  rol  tieorgs. 
que  Ja  reoonnali  ponr  la  aonvemin  setgnanr  de  I'Aaadla,  aa  Kou- 
vrile  Emub,  alnsl  Dlau  me  aoU  en  aide." 

From  this  time  forth  tlie  Acadiana  were  known  as  "the 


bled,  in  the  little  oUnrch  of  Orand  Fr^,  on  September  5th, 
1766,  four  hundred  and  eighteen  male  representatives  ot 
the  "neutral  French,"  to  whom  CoL  John  Winslow  ad- 
dressed the  following ; 

"  Gentlemen  :  I  have  received  from  his  exceilenqy,  Qov- 
emor  Lawrence,  the  King's  oommission,  which  I  have  in 
my  hand,  and  by  his  orders  you  are  convened  together,  to 
nuniteet  to  you  his  Majesty's  final  reaolution  as  to  the 
Frenoh  inhabitanta  of  this,  hia  province  of  Nova  Scotia ; 
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who,  for  almost  half  a  oentory,  have  had  more  indnlgenoe 
giantod  them  thanany  of  bk  aabjeotoin  any  partof  hiado- 
minioiui ;  what  use  yon  have  made  of  it  yon  yonzaelTea  beat 
know.  The  part  of  dnty  I  am  now  upon,  though  neoes- 
aary,  la  very  disagreeable  to  my  natural  make  and  temper, 
aa  I  know  it  mnat  be  grievoisa  to  yoa  who  are  of  the  same 
apeoies  ;  bat  it  is  not  my  bnsineaa  to  animadvert,  but  to 
obey  aaoh  ordera  at  I  leodve,  and  therefore,  without  hes- 
itation, I  shall  deliver  yon  his  Majesty's  orders  and  in- 
atmotions,  namely,  that  your  lands  and  tenements,  catUe 
of  all  kinda  and  live  stock  of  all  sorts,  are  forfeited  to  the 
crown,  with  all  other  of  yonr  effects,  saving  your  money 
and  household  goods,  and  yoa  yourselves  to  be  removed 
from  this  his  province.  Thus  it  is  peremptorily  his  Majesty's 
orders,  that  the  whole  French  inhabitants  of  these  dis- 
triots  be  removed ;  and  I  am,  through  his  Majesty's  good- 
ness, directed  to  order  you  liberty  to  carry  off  your  money 
and  household  goods,  as  many  as  you  can,  without  dis- 
commoding the  vessels  you  go  in.  I  shall  do  evei|f  thing 
in  my  power  that  all  these  goods  be  secured  to  you,  and 
that  you  are  not  molested  in  carrying  them  off;  also,  that 
whole  families  shall  go  in  the  same  vessel,  and  make  this 
removo,  which  I  am  sensible  must  give  you  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  as  easy  as  his  Majesty's  service  will  admit ;  and 
hope  that,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  you  may  fall,  you 
may  be  faithful  subjects,  a  peaceable  and  happy  people. 
I  must  also  inform  you  that  it  is  his  Majesty's  pleasure 
that  you  remain  in  security  under  the  inspection  and  di- 
rection^ of  the  troops  I  have  the  honor  to  command." 

The  pious  "hope"  expressed  in  the  latter  portion  of 
this  cold*b]ooded  and  specious  document  reminds  one  of 
a  similar  instance  in  the  case  of  Artemns  Ward's  Indian, 
who,  having  scalped  the  showman's  organ-grinder,  shot 
his  kangaroo  and  "  busted  "  his  org^,  hoped  that  he  might 
"  meet  him  in  the  happy  hunting-grounds." 

The  oondusion  of  this  episode  resembled  but  little  the 
programme  laid  down  by  the  doughty  Puritan  ooloneL 
The  unhappy  Aoadians  were  forced  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet  to  leave  their  pretty  and  peaceful  village,  and  to 
enter  the  transports  which  were  to  aid  in  their  expatria- 
tion* Families  were  willfully  separated,  and  many  of 
their  members  never  again  met  on  earth.  And  thus  the 
whole  Acadian  population  of  some  eighteen  thousand 
Bouls  were  forcibly  expelled  from  the  lands  which  they  had 
reclaimed,  and  the  idylHo  villages  they  had  built  up, 
while  their  places  were  taken  by  New  ibgland  squatters, 
whose  descendants  occupy  the  land  to  this  day.  At  a 
later  period,  to  this  choice  population  was  added  an  mi- 
gration of  some  twenty  thousand  rank  Tories,  who  settled 
about  Digby,  Annapolis,  Guysboro,  Shelbume  and  Hants. 

Thus  are  the  annals  of  American  history  disfigured 
by  an  event  which  flnda  no  parallel,  save  perhaps  the 
massacre  of  Wyoming.  But  ^e  entire  early  history  of 
Nova  Scotia  recounts  a  succession  of  piratical  and  fili- 
bustering expeditions  on  the  part  of  tiie  New  England 
colonists,  which  might  have  been  appropriate  in  the  case 
of  the  pirates  of  the  M^gbjx  Sea  or  of  the  Philippine  and  La- 
drone  Islands,  but  in  the  present  instance  must  remain  a 
blot  upon  the  chronicles  of  our  country,  and  a  disgraceful 
instance  of  that  hypocritical  puritanism  which  fled  from 
oppression  itself,  that  it  might  the  more  licentiously  op- 
press otbera 

To  such  as  may  conceive  that  this  species  of  animadver- 
tion  is  over-harsh,  we  have  only  to  suggest  a  reading  of 
the  history  of  the  murder  of  Father  Balle  and  the  peacea- 
ble Norridge weeks,  by  208  Massachusetts  men,  as  set  down 
by  Charlevoix. 

Nova  Scotia  became  mainly  colonized  in  later  times  by 
the  Tories,  or  '*  loyalists,"  oi  the  American  Bevolution, 


and  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  Sootoh.  Halifax  grev 
to  be  a  oonsidezable  city,  well  laid  out»  and  lavoied  vith 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  harbors  in  the  world,  with  an 
inner  bay,  Bedford  Basin,  large  enough  to  contain  that 
tmknown  quantity — ''the  combined  navies  of  the  world. " 
A  splendid  system  of  fortifioation  places  this  city  next  in 
rank  to  Quebec  in  this  regard,  and  as  a  garrison  town  it 
possesses  all  the  peculiarities  which  have  ao  freqnentlj 
amused  readers  of  English  and  Irish  novels  of  the  past  half- 
century.  Other  prominent  towns  are  Dartmouth,  which 
is  to  Halifax  what  Brooklyn  is  to  New  York  ;  Windsor,  a 
lovely  town  situated  on  an  arm  of  the  great  Mines  Basin, 
and  Truro,  located  on  another ;  Pictou,  which  ia  the  seat 
of  the  coal-mining  industry,  for  which  the  provinoe  ia 
famous ;  and  New  Glasgow,  from  which  shipments  of  coal 
are  made,  the  mineral  being  brought  down  from  the 
mines  a  few  miles  away  by  raiL 

Entering  the  province  by  way  of  Windsor,  the  visitor 
is  at  once  struck  with  the  prevailing  charaoteristics  of 
the  Nova  Scotia  forests — formerly  the  home  of  the  now 
rare  cariboo  deer,  and  still  tenanted  by  the  mooae—foresti 
of  pine,  spruce,  fir,  hemlock  and  hackmatack.  By  rail 
from  Halifax  north,  you  travel  through  a  diversified 
and  beautiful  scenery.  Not  many  miles  from  the  capital 
you  wind  along  the  borders  of  a  chain  of  laMk,  through 
forests  and  fertile  valleys,  meeting,  however,  with  bnt 
little  cultivation  and  few  habitations,  except  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  tho  settlements  and  villagea,  which 
occur  about  every  ten  or  a  dozen  miles  along  the  railroad. 
This  road  at  certain  points  runs  through  a  district  rich  in 
iron  and  copper  ores,  in  the  €k>unty  of  Colchester,  and 
passing  Stewiacke  and  Shubenacadie  to  Tmro^  at  the  bead 
of  Gobequid  Bay. 

Formerly  the  journey  from  Halifax  to  Pietoa,  soroething 
over  a  hundred  miles,  was  made  by  means  of  an  old 
English-fashioned  coach  with  six  horses,  dianging  at  sta- 
tions,  and  occupying  from  twenty  to  twenty ofonr  hours  in 
the  trip.  It  was  a  delightful  journey  in  those  primitivB 
times  :  the  start  at  daybreak  to  the  sound  of  ^the  guard's 
horn ;  the  dash  along  tho  forest  road,  with  an  oooaaional 
fox  or  rabbit  scared  across  the  track,  or  the  '*  whirr  "  of  a 
oovey  of  partridges  in  the  underbrush  ;  then  the  kmg, 
swinging  trot  up  to  the  way -station  ;  the  clambering  down 
from  the  vehicle  and  stretching  of  one's  legs  ;  the  hearty, 
hospitable  meal,  with  the  cigar  smoked  afterward  beside  a 
l^wling  stream  just  across  the  road,  where  trout  dis- 
ported themselves — all  this  was  charming  and  old-fash- 
ioned, and  it  lasted  down  to  about  twenty  years  ego. 

The  game  of  Nova  Scotia,  though  greatly  lessened  in 
quantity  of  late  years,  is  still  worthy  the  prowess  of  tho 
hunter.  The  noblest  sport  ia  found  in  the  ohaae  of  the 
moose,  or  North  American  elk,  which  is  still  found  in  some 
of  the  interior  forests  of  the  province^  Its  fiesh  is  highly 
esteemed  for  food,  and  in  the  season  is  offered  for  sale  in 
the  markets.  In  September  the  bull- moose,  which  staiids 
about  sixteen  hands  high,  with  antlers  weighing  thirty  or 
forty  pounds,  oan  be  called  by  the  hunter,  who  makes  a 
very  creditable  imitation  of  the  cry  of  the  cow  by  means 
of  a  trumpet  made  of  birch-bark.  In  Winter  it  is  pur- 
sued on  snowshoes,  and  more  easily  caught,  as  its  huge, 
unwieldy  form  and  immense  antlers  unfit  it  for  rapid 
travel  through  the  snow  and  among  the  trees. 

The  cariboo,  which  is  nearly  allied  to  the  reindeer,  ia 
now  almost  extinct,  though  a  dozen  years  ago  the  writer 
obtained  the  skin  of  a  fawn  cariboo  frcm  an  Indian  who 
had  shot  it  in  the  woods  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
province.  The  black  bear  is  common,  and  its  flesh  still 
appears  in  the  markets  in  Winter.  Foxes  and  ral^bits 
abound,  but  there  are  few,  if  any,  wolves.    As  to  birdt^ 
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there  are  qnanUiieB  of  partridge,  snipey  woodoook,  plover, 
duoks  and  wild-geese  in  their  seyend  seasons,  and  these 
may  be  shot  within  a  mile  of  any  of  the  settlements.  The 
ahootii^;  season  oommenoes  religioaalj  on  the  first  of  Sep- 
tamber.  Tront-fishing  is  common  as  to  all  the  streams  of 
the  province,  bat  the  best,  as  well  as  sabnon-fishing,  is 
f  onnd  at  Margarie,  Gape  Breton,  abont  one  hundred  miles 
from  Pictoo.  The  fishing  there  is  something  magnificent, 
both  as  regards  the  size  and  qnantity  of  the  fi^  taken. 
British  officers  from  Qaebec  and  Halifax  all  go  to  Mar- 
garie for  fishing,  and  our  American  sportsmen  might  well 
follow  their  example^  where  the  finny  porgies  can  be  taken 
with  perfect  freedom  from  the  nuisance  of  innumerable 
mosquitoes  and  gnats,  that  doatroy  the  comfort  of  fishing 
in  the  Adirondacks — almost  the  only  accessible  fishing- 
ground  to  New  Yorkers.  So  much  for  fresh-water  sport ; 
as  to  deep-sea  fishing,  excepting  Newfoundland,  no  country 
in  the  world  can  at  all  approach  Nova  Scotia.  In  mack- 
erel, cod,  herring,  haddock,  halibut  and  shad  her  wealth 
is  a  marvel 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  Nova  Scotia  is  a  bleak  and 
barren  country,  buried  beneath  the  snows  of  a  six-months' 
Winter,  and  seeing  little  or  nothing  cf  warm  weather.  The 
fact  is,  that  at  its  northernmost  point  the  mean  Winter 
temperature  is  43  degrees  8  minutes,  Fahrenheit,  Summer 
temperature  62  degrees.  Yet  the  thermometer  sometimes 
reaches  96^  in  the  shade  in  midsummer.  Autumn  is  the 
finest  season  in  Nova  Scotia,  when  the.  air  is  mild,  serene 
and  bracing,  being  also  peculiarly  exhilarating  and  health- 
giving.  Indian  Summer  frequently  occurs  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  November,  lasting  from  three  to  ten  days.  The 
proportion  of  deaths  to  population  in  Nova  Scotia  is 
smaller  than  in  Great  Britain  or  New  England.  It  is  a 
common  event  for  people  to  live  eighty,  ninety,  and  even 
one  hundred  years. 

The  town  and  harbor  of  Pictou  are  situated  on  North- 
umberland Strait,  latitude  ^"^  41'  north,  longitude  62^ 
40'  west.  The  town,  built  chiefly  of  wood,  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  fronting  the  harbor,  and 
is  chiefly  populated  by  Scotch  descendants.  The  Gaelic 
langnage  is  spoken  in  occasional  instances  in  this  section 
of  the  country.  The  scene  from  this  town  is  very  beauti- 
ful. Three  streams— the  Eist,  West  and  Middle  Bivers 
flow  into  the  harbor ;  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  latter  are 
dense  forests,  and  in  the  distance  are  the  hills  which  in- 
close and  shelter  the  great  coal  deposits,  which  are  the 
eource  of  the  future  wealth  of  the  province. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Nova  Scotia  is  unsurpassed  by 
any  territory  of  the  same  area.  Iron  of  the  finest  quality, 
copper,  coal,  gypsum,  quarries  of  the  beautiful  Nova 
Scotia  freestone^there  is  no  end  to  the  resources  of  the 
land  in  this  particular.  Finally,  there  is  gold-bearing 
qoartz  in  quantities  sufficient  to  employ  all  the  idle  capi- 
tal of  the  world  in  its  exhaustion  of  the  precious  metal, 
and  in  quality  equal  to  the  best 

The  history  of  the  mining  industries  of  Nova  Scotia  is 
peculiar.  At  the  period  of  the  first  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince by  the  British,  the  crown  reserved  all  mineral  righto, 
and  made  all  grants  of  land  with  that  understanding. 
Under  special  leases,  however,  the  mines  of  Pictou,  Cape 
Breton  and  other  localities  were  worked  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  private  parties  until  the  year  1826,  when  his 
Majesty  George  the  Fourth  (the  first  gentleman  of  Europe, 
and  of  blessed  memory,)  granted  to  the  Duke  of  York  and 
Albany  (brother  of  the  King),  his  heirs,  administrators,  ex- 
ecutors and  assigns  ("his  sisters  and  his  uncles,  and  his 
cousins  and  his  aunts  *'),  for  a  period  of  sixty  years  from  date, 
the  sole  right  to  all  the  mines  and  minerals  in  Nova  Scotia, 
of  whatsoever  character,  excf  pUug  by  name  those  previously 


leased  to  other  parties.  So  cunningly  was  this  grant 
worded,  that  it  entirely  excluded  the  Nova  Scotians  from 
any  benefits  which  might  arise  from  working  thsir  mines, 
since  no  man,  even  should  he  find  coal,  gold,  fire-clay, 
gypsum,  freestone,  grindstone,  salt,  iron,  or  any  other 
mineral  whatever,  at  his  own  door,  could  disturb  it  in  the 
slightest  degree  for  his  own  benefit  The  secret  history  of 
this  grant  was  simply  this  :  The  Duke  of  York,  by  his  ex- 
treme profligacy,  had  become  so  utterly  and  disgracefully 
involved  in  debt,  that  it  became  necessary  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  cognizance  of  his  situation,  out  of  respect  to 
the  majesty  of  the  crown.  So  this  scheme  was  hit  upon 
to  pay  off  the  duke*s  indebtedness  with  the  property  of 
the  Nova  Scotians. 

The  grant  was  made  August  25th,  1826,  and  on  the  12th 
of  September  of  the  same  year  the  Duke  of  York  trans- 
ferred all  the  rights  and  titles  belonging  to  it  to  Messrs. 
Rundell,  Bridge  k  Bundell,  the  well-known  jewelers  and 
bankers  of  London,  whose  money  had  for  so  long  a  time 
passed  through  the  pockets  of  his  Grace  of  York,  and 
whose  jewels  had  glistened  on  the  persons  of  his  favorites. 
In  January  of  the  following  year,  Frederic,  Duke  of  York 
and  Albany,  paid  his  last  debt—- that  of  nature — leaving 
behind  him,  as  a  bequest  to  the  Nova  Scotians,  the  frnits 
of  this  most  infamous  robbery  for  a  most  vile  purpose. 

Messrs.  Bundell,  Bridge  k  Bundell  next  proceeded  to 
form  a  company  known  as  the  *'  General  Mining  Associa- 
tion," which  company  presently  gobbled  up,  on  one  pro- 
tense  or  another,  all  the  mining  interests  of  the  province. 
Tills  proprietorship  lasted  until  1856,  when  the  Nova 
Scotia  Legislature  sent  a  commission  to  London  to  confer 
with  the  jewelers,  who  presently  disgorged,  and  the  inter- 
est in  their  possession  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nova  Scotia,  excepting  the  *'  Albion  "  coal  mines 
of  Pictou,  and  certain  others  at  Cape  Breton,  wliich  they 
retain  until  1886. 

The  result  of  this  change  was  that  the  mineral  wealth  of 
the  province  was  thrown  open  to  the  world.  American 
capital  was  to  some  extent  engaged  in  its  development 
Nova  Scotia  freestone  adorns  the  streets  of  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia  and  the  great  cities  of  the  West ;  gold 
was  brought  to  light,  gypsum,  salt  and  iron  were  found  ; 
and  if  American  enterprise  and  capital  had  been  interested 
in  the  matter  to  half  the  extent  of  the  waste  which  has 
occurred  in  Oolorado,  Pike's  Peak,  Deadwood  and  the 
rest,  this  would  by  this  time  have  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
richest  States  in  the  world. 

The  Albion  mines,  for  instance,  near  New  Glasgow, 
cover  an  area  of  four  square  miles,  and  have  been  devel- 
oped very  extensiveiy.  The  thickness  of  the  coal  seams 
here  is  enormous — ^nearly  forty  feet,  though,  not  all  of  the 
product  is  available.  Imported  machinery  and  imported 
colliers  (as  well  as  native)  have  brought  out  rich  results 
from  these  and  other  mines,  and  in  1876  the  total  area 
covered  by  coal-mining  leases  was  230  square  miles.  The 
gross  product  of  all  the  coal  mines  in  the  province 
amounted,  in  1875,  to  781,165  tons;  the  total  export 
being  551,959  tons  (that  of  the  United  States  amount- 
ing to  519,245  tons).  The  value  of  the  coal  sales  of 
Nova  Scotia  for  1875  was  $706,795  ;  and  for  the  five  years, 
1871-1875,  93,719.360.  The  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  coal  trade  was,  in  1875,  8,777.  The  coal 
is  bituminous,  and  best  suited  for  steam  and  gas  purposes ; 
much  of  it  has  been  used  by  the  New  York  and  Boston 
gas  companies.  Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field,  of  New  York,  paid 
$52,000  for  the  "Acadia"  coal  mine  of  Nova  Scotia,  near 
the  "Albion"  ;  and  Gen.  Lefferts,  of  N.  Y.  7th  Begi- 
ment  fame,  was  at  one  time  president  of  the  company 
formed  on  the  basis  of  this  property.     The  territory  of 
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thia  ocmipuij  eomiituied  in  mining  u«a  four  square  mile*, 
and  in  aarlaioe  and  woodland,  IMO  aoie*.  It  waa  hold  on 
a  lease  of  eightj  jean,  payiDR  a  royalty  on  oo«]  sold  of 
fiTB  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

Ttie  anbjaot  of  gold  iu  Nora  Uootia  is  one  that  ia  mythi- 
cal to  the  general  Amerioan  poblio,  yet  none  aaa  be  better 
fonnded.  Gold  vos  first  diaoovered  in  the  provinoa  in 
186^  near  Tangier,  by  a  Captain  L'Estrange,  Boys!  Artil- 
lery, while  moose-hnnting.  In  1862  it  was  a  regnlar  inter- 
eot,  and  its  development  an  indostry  paying  royalty  to  the 
Ooyemment.  The  yield  (offioial)  in  1862  was  7,275  onnoea ; 
in  1867  it  had  risen  to  27,811  oauces  ;  and  since  then  has 
dwindled  to  9,110  oonoes  in  1874,  and  11,208  onnces  in 
187S.  Tha  total  gold  product  of  Nora  Scotia,  from  1862 
to  1876  inolnaiTe,  waa  242,078  onnoea,  from  325,363  tons  of 
qnartz  omshed— «n  avarage  yield  of  fonrteen  pennyw^ghta 
to  the  ton,  and  a  gross  yield  valned  at  85,000,000,  or  more 
than  8350,000  per  annum,  average. 

As  tar  back  as  1578,  when  Qneen  Elizabeth  gianted  one 
of  the  innumerable  Nova  Scotia  patents  to  Sir  Humphrey 
<!lilbert,  a  Tsserration  was  made  of  one-fifth  of  all  the  gold 
and  silrer  whioh  might  be  fonnd  by  the  grantee  within  the 
limits  ot  his  patent.  In  the  patent  of  Obarlaa  I.  to  the 
Eari  of  Sterling,  this  subject  was  again  referred  to. 

Finally,  the  names  given  by  the  early  Ft«noh  settlers  to 
difforeot  looaimas  in  Nora  Soutia  have  a  decidedly  anrifer- 
ons flavor.  Thns,  wehave"  Brasd'Or,"  "Capd'Or,"  "Jen 
d'Or  "  (Jeddore).  One  of  the  gold-mining  localities  known 
as  "The  Ovens,"  gained  this  name  fro  n  certain  hollows 
in  the  beaoh,  believed  to  have  been  mads  by  ancient  ezoa- 
TOtion  tor  gold.  Sir  Charlea  Lyell,  Professor  Oeaner  and 
Sir  Roderick  Unrchiaon  all  referred  in  thrar  worka  to  the 
probability  of  finding  gold  at  some  time  in  tha  pronrinoe. 
Oold  was,  in  fsot,  aatnally  fonnd  there  in  1840  and  in  1846, 
bnt  was  passed  over  as  of  no  special  conseqnenoe,  until  the 
Caltfornia  fever  started  experiments  whioh  reBnlted  in  the 
diaoovery  of  1858.  Carefnl  geological  sorveys  have  re- 
vealed the  existence  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  Fro- 
Tinoe  of  a  belt  of  metamorphlc,  gold-bearing  rook,  consist- 
ing of  five  distinot  bands,  extendincc  a  distance  of  more 
than  30O  miles,  while  traces  ot  gold  have  been  fonnd  in 
most  ot  the  stresms  of  the  interior. 

This  belt  of  gold-bearlog  qnartz  is,  of  course,  an  exten- 
sion of  that  whioh  appesrs  at  certain  points  along  tha  At- 
Inntio  ooast  of  the  United  States,  notably  in  North  Carolina 


and  Oeorgia.  Traced  throng  tba  "Wloe 
Harbor "  gold  district,  on  tha  extoeme  north- 
east point  of  the  peninsula  of  Nova  Sootia,  it 
dipa  beneath  the  strait  between  Nova  Bw^laa 
and  Gape  Breton,  and  is  not  again  heard 
from  ;  nnleas,  perchance^  the  recent  diaoovety 
of  gold  in  the  Island  of  Anticosti  sboold 
prove  to  be  an  extension  of  this  same  belt  dne 
northward,  whioh  is  not  unlikely.  One  gold 
district  la  vary  like  another,  and  that  of  Wine 
Harbor  offers  a  favorable  specimen. 

Leaving   New   Glasgow  in   a  oomfortable 
foor-horae  English  coach,  the  traveler  is  bonte 
,    rapidly  along  a  pleasant  road  due  eastwaid 
toward    Hie  Atlantio  Ocean.      A    seotion    of 
country  called    "The   Garden   of   Eden"   is 
passed  Uirongh,  a  beantifol  valley  adorned  by 
a  oharniing  lake,  and  in  whoae  neighborhood 
mooae  are  fonnd  in  Winter.     Milee  are  eome- 
timea  passed  withont  the  sight  of  a  human 
being  or  a  habitation,  and  this  sort  ot  thing  ia 
varied  only  by  the  csanal  appearance  of  n 
lonely  farmhouse — tiie  centre,  perhaps,  of  hun- 
dreds ot  aorea — whose  owners  never  leave  the 
homestead,  except  onoe  or  twice  in  a  seaaon  to  visit  the 
nearest  town  for  shoppiag  purposes.     Sixty  miles  ot  (his 
Idnd  ot  travel  bring  yon  to  Sherbrooke,  a  pretty  town  on 
the  St.  Mary's  River,  tamoos  for  fat  salmon.     Leaving 
Sherbrooke^  we  travel  about  twdve  milea  to  Wine  Harbor. 
The  road  keeps  along  the  winding  SL  Mary's  tor  a  while, 
bnt  soon  we  begin  to  jolt  over  huge  rocks  and  bonldera, 
oorderoy -bridges,  and  every  other  species  of  rougtanesa. 

The  oonntiy  in  all  directions  now  aBsumea  an  aspect  the 
most  barren  and  forbidding  imaginable.  Huge  msnnnn  ot 
graikitc  and  quartzite,  or  "whin,"  are  scattered  broadcast 
over  the  plains  whioh  stretch  interminably  in  ever;  direc- 
tion, aa  though  they  had  been  sent  forth  by  a  catapult 
with  no  end  or  aim,  save  to  give  added  melanchdy  to  the 
already  Ingnbrions  landscape.  Even  the  hardy  spmoe  and 
fir  refuse  to  grow  here,  and,  where  they  have  raahly  at- 
tempted it,  stand  gray  and  griasly  in  monumental  death, 
or  black  and  smoldering,  the  charred  ruins  ot  some  pre- 
vious oonflagration.  Nothing  flouiiahes  bnt  blnoberriea, 
low  cranberries,  gray  moss  and  heather.     The  face  ot  the 
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rooks,  btaok  and  agsd-looking, 
is  fraokled  with  moldy  para- 
■ite&  Tb«  -whole  oharactor  of 
the  country  ifl  bo  changed 
from  all  that  preceded  it, 
that  the  most  inadvertent  eye 
laiut  note  the  differenoa. 
Every  rod  of  iKnd  praolaima  to 
■ooli  aa  oau  read  the  aigns, 
that  we  are  in  a  gold-bearing 
oonntry.  Freeentiy  ws  mawit 
a  hill,  grind  slowly  down  a 
alight  declivity,  and  we  are  in 
the  mining  villaga  of  Wine 
Harbor,  whose  little  opening 
to  the  ooean  reoeived  it!i  nama 
from  the  fast  of  a  cargo  of 
wine  being  lost  therein  yeara 
ago  by  ^ipwrei^  Of  the 
eleven  gold  distriola  in  Nova 
Bootia,  Wine  Harbor  has  been 
the  third  in  yield.  Very  little 
has  been  done  there  for  some 
yeaia,  for  wuit  of  capital,  and 
the  yield  in  1676  amonnted  to 
only  492  ounces ;  to  2,000  in 
1873,  and  4,000  in  1864.  The 
entire  yield  of  this  district, 
from  1863  to  18T5  inoliuire, 
was  23,602  onnoea,  worth 
abont  half  a  million  dollars. 

It  is  cnrions  to  refloat  that 
within  seventy -two  honra  of 
New  York  are  extenrively 
worked  gold  minea,  of  which 
the  New  York  pnblio  never 
hear.  With  the  many  n^wly 
invented  maohinea  for  reoov- 
OTing  gold  from  "tsilinga,'' 
and  for  the  better  crashing  of 
the  quartz  and  amalgsmatiog 
of  the  metal ;  with  all  tbe  im- 
provements in  the  prosecution 
of  this  indnatry  which  are 
now  in  the  market— the  mining  o"-^  "•  "?jj"""^ 
of  gold  in  Nova  Scotia  oonld 
undoubtedly  be  m»de  to  pay  a  handsome  return  on  any 
amoont  of  oapital  inveated ;  provided  that  the  bosiaets 
were  oondnoted  by  Americana,  and  with  the  fair  exendse 
of  American  industry  and  anterpriae. 

For  the  Nova  Sootiaaa  are  the  rvretse  of  enterprising, 
and  not  enthnaiastioally  indDstriou&  They  are  the  moat 
geniftl  and  hospitable  and  kindly  people  imaginable,  but 
tbey  like  to  take  life  easy,  and  waste  very  little  time  in  the 
accumulation  ot  wealtli.  So  the  aplendid  posaibilitiea  of 
the  oonntry  are  not  developed,  and,  aave  where  a  few 
Amerioans  have  taken  an  intereat  In  them,  thej  ^  not 
mnch  thought  oL 

The  astonnding  tact  remains,  that  here  at  oar  very 
doors,  the  four  oountiee  of  Lunenbe^,  Hants,  Halifax  and 
Ouysborough,  in  Nova  Sootia,  covering  an  area  of  200 
milea  in  length  and  60  in  width,  have  been  mined,  qnietly 
and  in  mde  fashion,  during  fifteen  years,  with  a  net  result 
of  96,000,000  ;  and  no  exeitament  or  interest  whatever  baa 
been  ooeaaioned  by  the  fact,  either  in  the  United  States, 
Oanada,  or  even  in  Nova  Scota'a  itself,  eioept  the  ordinary 
bnsinen  Internet  which  bu  been  equally  felt  in  the  herring- 
flsheiy  and  the  quarrying  of  freeetona 

About  the  year  1688,  Sir  Hnm^uey  Gilbert,  who  was  a 
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half-broUier  to  Sir  Walter  Baleigh,  founded  a  colony  in 
Newfoondland,  and  <»  his  sailing  tbenoe  for  England  was 
wrecked  off  Sable  Island.  His  last  words  ware,  "HeRven 
is  as  near  by  sea  m  by  land";  and  so  the  luava  sador 
parished. 

This  Sable  Island  is  one  of  the  most  curious  features  o( 
this  part  of  the  continent  In  the  first  place,  it  ii  a  fixed 
belief  in  that  seeUon  of  the  world  that  its  sands  are  richly 
auiiCstona^  being  thrown  up  l^  waves  from  the  washings 
of  the  gfdd-baoring  quartz  of  the  ntainland.  Than,  the 
island  is  the  habitat  of  a  special  breed  of  ponies  named 
after  it,  whose  origin  no  man  knowK  To  land  on  Sable 
Island,  means  to  pass  from  your  cutter  to  the  lifeboat', 
which  ia  dragged  through  the  bteakets  by  her  crew,  and 
run  high  and  dry  on  the  aand,  as  the  only  possible  means 
of  getting  ther 

Onoe  arrived,  the  scene  is  not  nnintaresting.  The  island 
ia  in  the  ahape  of  a  bow,  abont  twenty-aix  miles  lon^  and 
nowhere  more  than  a  mile  wid&  A  shallow  lake,  thirteen 
miles  long,  ooenpies  the  oentre ;  a  boose  of  refuge  in 
case  ot  shipwreok,  with  men  to  watch  and  warn  by  a 
beaoon  light ;  seals  playing  along  the  shore ;  a  "  orow's- 
nest "  kokoDt  for  the  watofaers ;  life-boat^  a  house  and 
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bom,  hones  a&d  men,  and  three  or  four  handled, 'perhapa, 
of  the  qoaint,  shaggy  ponies,  which  are  as  like  the  same 
artiole  of  the  pampas  or  the  Ukraine  as  though  they  were 
hred  of  the  same  stock— in  form,  they  are  the  oonnterpart 
of  the  mustang ;  and  in  size,  of  the  Shetland  Island  animal 
of  the  same  spedea. 

It  is  a  little  curious,  this  breeding  of  ponies  on  the 
Shetland,  Magdalen  and  Sable  Islands.  The  oiroum- 
aoribed  limits  of  their  dwelling-places  would  certainly  seem 
to  have  produced  its  effect  in  their  diminished  size.  Those 
of  Sable  Island  are  shaggy-necked,  with  large  head,  and 
affect  the  light-chestnut  and  piebald  colors  of  the  Indian 
prairies  of  Western  America.  Once  a  year  they  are  driven 
into  a  sort  of  pound,  from  which  two  or  three  dozen  are 
selected,  lassoed,  and  exported  to  Halifax  for  sala 

Sable  Island  is  390  miles  southeast  of  Cape  Cause,  and 
is  a  dependency  of  Nova  Scotia.  So  many  shipwrecks 
haye  occurred  on  its  treacherous  sands,  that  an  establish- 
ment has  long  been  sustained  there  for  life-saving,  and 
sometimes  many  survivors  are  detained  on  the  island 
for  a  considerable  period  before  being  taken  off  by  a  cutter 
from  the  shore.  Often,  for  three  long  Winter  months  at 
a  time,  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  hear  nothing  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  the  infrequent  visits  are  therefore 
looked  forward  to  with  pleasurable  anticipations  of  letters 
and  newspapers. 

Betuming  to  Halifax,  after  our  long  round  of  visits  to 
the  other  notable  points  of  Nova  Scotia,  we  are  attracted 
to  the  former  residence  of  his  Boyal  Highness  Prince  Ed- 
ward, Duke  of  Kent,  father  of  her  gracious  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria,  and  after  whom  was  named  Prince  Edward 
Island.  This  prince  was  appointed  in  1798  commander- 
•  in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in  North  America.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  a  gay  young  buck,  who  delighted  in  fast 
company,  and  took  his  full  share  of  "  life  '*  while  sta- 
tioned in  Halifax.  On  the  edge  of  Bedford  Basin  he  had 
erected  a  spacious  mansion,  with  a  music-pavilion,  where 
the  prince's  band  played  on  occasion,  and  with  charming 
gardens  and  luxuriant  lawns  sweeping  down  from  the 
** lodge"  to  the  waterside;  a  bowling-green,  a  fishing- 
pavilion  over  an  artificial  lake — these  were  among  the  at- 
tractions of  a  place  which  must  have  been  beautiful  indeed 
in  its  day,  and  which  it  ia  pitif ol  to  have  permitted  to  fall 
to  ruin. 

The  visitor  recalls  by  imagination  those  earlier  days, 
**  when  the  red-coats  clustered  around  the  gates,  and  the 
grounds  were  sparkling  with  lamps  at  night ;  when  the 
band  from  the  music-house  woke  the  echoes  with  the  clash 
of  martial  instruments,  and  the  young  prince,  with  his 
gay  gallants  and  his  powdered,  patched  and  painted  Jeze- 
bels, held  his  brilliant  court,  with  banner,  music  and  flo- 
tilla; with  the  array  of  soldiery  and  the  pageantry  of 
ships-of-war  on  Bedford  Basin." 

This  paper  would  be  far  from  finished  if  we  were  not  to 
name  a  few  of  the  natives  of  Nova  Scotia  who  have  be- 
come distinguished  for  qualities  of  mind,  for  daring  deeds 
of  arms,  or  for  adventurous  pursuits  or  able  business  en- 
terprise. Sir  Edward  Belcher,  the  famous  Arctic  navi- 
gator, was  a  Nova  Scotian ;  so  was  Bear- Admiral  Prove 
WalliSp  who  captured  our  American  Chesapeake^  now 
chiefly  remembered  by  the  dying  speech  of  her  noble  com- 
mander. Captain  Lawrence,  "  Don't  give  up  the  ship  V 
Donald  McKay,  the  well-known  shipbuilder,  was  bom 
among  the**  Blue  Noses**;  so  was  Samuel  Cunard,  the 
father  of  the  great  Cunard  Line  of  ocean  steamships. 
Thomas  C.  Haliburton  (**  Sam  Slick  '*)  was  a  Nova  Scotian ; 
so  also  was  William  Bufns  Blake,  the  admirable  comedian 
who  once  divided  the  honors  of  the  New  York  stage  with 
William  £.  Burton.     Gilbert  Stuart  Newton,  the  artist. 


was  bom  in  the  hospitable  little  province ;  so  was  General 
Inglis,  the  defender  of  Lucknow,  and,  finally,  the  distin- 
guished soldier.  General  William  Feuwick  Williams,  "the 
hero  of  Kars,"  whom  to  name  is  to  praise. 

The  Nova  Scotians  are  sociable,  generous,  and,  as  has 
already  been  said,  hospitabla  An  American  is  certain  of 
kindly  and  genial  treatment  whenever  he  travels  in  their 
direction.  A  dozen  years  ago  they  displayed  much  incli- 
nation toward  annexation  to  the  United  State8»  and  they 
fought  the  scheme  of  the  Dominion,  and  union  with  the 
western  provinces,  to  the  last,  being  finally  dragged  ioto 
the  coalition  by  processes  of  legislation  with  whidi  we,  in 
this  country,  are  only  too  familiar.  The  fishery  interests 
of  the  *'  maritime  provinces,"  as  they  are  called— Nova 
Scotia,  Newfoundland  and  Prince  Edward  Island— offered  a 
dazzling  bait  to  the  schemers  of  that  period,  and  treaoheiy 
at  home  succeeded  in  accompliahing  what  no  other  influ- 
ence ever  could. 

Nova  Scotia  would  have  been  a  rich  addition  to  our  Hst 
of  States ;  but  as  this  was  not  to  be,  common  sense  wotdd 
at  least  dictate  that  we  should  avail  ouiaelves  as  far  as  pos- 
sible of  its  great  advantages  for  the  accumulation  of  wealth. 
We  repeat,  that  American  capital  inveated  in  developing 
the  mineral  wealth— and  particularly  gold— of  this  province, 
will  return  to  its  owners  tenfold. 


A  BARMECIDAL  FEAST. 
By  Richard  Dowling. 

Lots,  we  tell  tales  In  the  night. 
Dally  by  atreama  In  the  noon. 

Slog,  and  our  ballads  of  fight 
Banish  the  ghosts  of  the  moon. 

Kusio  we  find  in  the  brake. 

Lent  by  the  birds  in  their  bowers ; 
Dawn  hangs  our  flags  in  the  lake 

Out  of  the  shadow  of  towers. 

We  have  the  red  bridal  rose, 
Pulse  of  the  tune  of  a  song. 

Sweetened  by  azure  repose 
Skylark  has  tarried  in  long. 

Silvery  light  on  the  spray, 

Oceans  of  opal  and  spar. 
Ruby-faced  walls  in  array 

Under  the  planet  of  war. 

Porphyry  vases  of  white 
Roses  and  lilies  we  mold ; 

Tellow  pistoles  of  the  light 

Dropped  In  the  waters  of  gold. 

Gold  of  the  earth  we  have  none. 
Slave  of  the  mart  never  keep ; 

Ours  is  the  gold  of  the  sun 
Stored  in  tne  Palace  of  Sleep. 


ONLY  IN   FUN- 

By  Karl  Drury. 

Ton  ask  me  whose  portrait  that  is  hanging  over  the 
mantel  just  where  the  warm  flre-flashes  can  so  change- 
fully  tinge  it  ?  Was  there  ever  a  sweeter  face  ?  And  yet 
it  scarcely  does  justice  to  the  oiiginaL  I  think  her  eyee 
were  of  an  even  wistfuler  and  tenderer  blue  than  the 
artist  has  there  rendered  them,  and  her  hair  of  a  softer, 
warmer  gold. 

She  was  my  only  sister,  Pamela,  three  years  Mer  than 
L    Ah,  you  see,  don't  you,  that  I  have  grown  pale  doriDg 
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these  few  moments  ?  Ever  since  yon  oame  here,  Miss 
Harris,  as  goyemess  to  my  little  Bessie,  I  am  sure  that  yon 
have  felt  oonvinoed  of  our  complete  happiness  as  a  loving 
and  united  family. 

Well,  you  are  right— at  least,  nearly  right  Sorely  / 
ought  to  be  the  happ  iost  of  them  all,  with  a  husband  who 
worships  me  and  with  four  charming  children  whose  rosy 
arms  wreath  my  neck  so  often.  Perhaps  my  bliss  would 
be  perfect.  Miss  Harris,  but  for  one  miserable,  childish 
memory.  It  is  a  haunting  ghost  that  will  never,  never 
leave  ma  Take  my  hand,  and  hold  it  in  yours  while  I 
tell  the  old  sad  story  here  amid  the  gathering  twilight 

My  father  was  what  people  call  a  hard  man.  Pamela 
and  I  were  his  only  two  children  ;  mother  had  died  when 
I  was  bom.  About  twice  a  year  father  would  inspect  the 
doings  of  a  chief  overseer  on  our  great  farm ;  nearly  all  his 
time  was  taken  up  in  reading  and  scholarly  pursuits.  He 
was  imperious  and  dictatorial  to  Pamela  and  myself ;  I 
think  that  we  both  tried  hard  to  love  him,  but  gave  up  the 
task  in  silent  despair  long  before  either  of  us  hecame  any 
age. 

He  was  an  aristocrat  in  tastes  and  theories,  used  to  be 
very  proud  of  his  old  Khickerbocker  name.  Van  Horn, 
and  would  sometimes  say  to  Pamela,  after  she  had  grown 
to  be  a  young  lady  : 

"Before  long,  my  daughter,  you  must  go  to  New  York 
and  see  a  little  of  metropolitan  society.  I  myself  will  take 
you  *'  (with  a  digni&ed  stiffening  of  his  tall,  emaciated 
figure).  "  All  my  relations — and  there  are  quite  a  number 
of  these  among  the  best  people  in  New  York — ^would  at 
once  pay  their  respects  to  us." 

Again  and  again  father  would  speak  this  way  to  my 
dster ;  and  at  first  Pamela's  face  flushed  with  expectant 
pleasure ;  bat  after  a  while  she  treated  these  majestic 
promises  as  the  mere  empty  air  that  they  merited  being 
considered.  Perhaps,  too,  after  she  met  C^rge  Conroy, 
her  desire  to  get  a  glimpse  of  New  York  society  under- 
went a  marked  change. 

He  was  a  handsome  young  artisf,  who  had  come  to 
spend  the  Summer  in  the  neighboring  village,  and  fill  his 
portfolio  with  sketches  of  our  charming  surrounding 
scenery.  Pamela  met  him  at  the  house  of  a  certain  friend 
in  the  village,  whom  she  often  visited.  I  suppose  these 
two  young  people  had  become  attached  to  each  other 
before  I  even  found  oat  the  fact  of  their  acquaintance. 
When  I  did  make  my  discovery,  it  was  only  to  pelt  poor 
Pamela  with  a  perfect  storm  of  raillery,  for  I  must  now  re- 
cord that  I  was,  at  fifteen  years  old,  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  mischievous  young  hoidens  and  vixens  that  it  would 
be  easy  to  find. 

Pamela  did  not  dare  tell  father  how  cruelly  I  treated 
her,  and  so  complete  was  the  awe  in  which  she  stood  of 
him,  and  her  fear  lest  merely  to  mention  the  word  "  lover  " 
in  his  hearing  might  make  him  overwhelm  her  with  wrath, 
that  through  many  weeks -after  her  engagement  to  Qeorge 
Oonroy  they  two  held  clandestine  meetings  together.  I 
say  "engagement,"  for  surely  when  two  young  hearts 
offer  a  pure,  sincere  love  to  each  other,  the  betrothal  con- 
tract ought  not  to  need  other  ratification. 

On  discovering  that  Pamela  met  Oeorge  Gonroy  secretly, 
I  was  filled  with  an  overmastering  amusement  In  my 
eyes,  at  that  period,  there  was  nothing  on  earth  quite  so 
humiliating  as  to  be  "  in  love."  Doubtless  the  witticisms 
of  which  I  made  my  x>oor,  meek  sister  the  object  were 
very  silly.  At  that  time  I  thought  them  excessively  good, 
and  was  never  tired  of  multiplying  them.  With  what  pa- 
tience Pamela  bore  all  the  rude  giggled  things  that  I  said 
to  her !  Once  I  made  tbft  imPortnTit  discovPTv  that  they 
used  to  meeti  in  the  Summer  ovenings,  some  time  after 


sunset,  at  a  certain  great  willow-tree— a  sort  of  immemo- 
rial landmark  about  that  portion  of  the  country — and  walk 
together. 

**  Gracious,  Pam,"  I  jeeringly  questioned,  "  how  do  you 
oyer  manage  to  pass  the  haunted  orchard  after  nightfall  V* 
My  sister  gave  a  little  shiver. 

"Well,  Gertrude, "  she  answered,  hesitatingly,  **ii  is 
hard.  Sometimes  I  turn  cold  from  head  to  foot  whU&t 
I'm  hurrying  by.  Of  course,  my  reason  tells  me  that  the 
story  about  that  murdered  woman's  ghost  haunting  it  is 
perfectly  ridiculous ;  and  yet,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  can*i 
control  my  nervousness." 

I  laughed  as  I  heard  this,  and  whilst  I  walked  away,  an 
ugly,  mischievous  thought  was  taking  shape  in  my  brain. 

That  night,  a  littie  before  the  hour  at  which  Pamela 
usually  slipped  out  of  the  house,  I  myself  left  it  with  a 
large  bundle  under  my  arm.  The  *'  haunted  orchard,"  as 
certain  stupid  country  people  called  it,  lay  but  a  short 
distance  off.  I  soon  reached  it,  and,  under  the  shadow 
ox  a  great  apple-tree,  undid  my  bundle,  which  consisted  of 
a  voluminous  white  sheet  Draping  myself  in  this,  I 
crouched  behind  a  certain  obscuring  tree-trunk,  and  pa- 
tiently waited. 

Presently  steps  sounded.  As  they  drew  nearer  1  could 
recognize  my  sister's  quick,  nervous  tread.  I  rose,  and 
came  forward.  The  stone  fence  directly  in  front  of  me 
vFas  broken  away,  and  through  this  convenient  aperture  I 
now  flitted  forth  upon  the  road,  after  the  most  ghostly 
fashion  that  I  could  assuma 

My  sister  stopped  short  when  she  saw  me.  It  was  now 
quite  dark,  and  of  course  nothing  but  my  pale,  glimmer- 
ing figure  was  visible  to  her.  I  could  ill  control  the  shriek 
of  laughter  that  rushed  to  my  lips.  At  length,  however* 
my  fun  seemed  to  me  rather  monotonous,  for  there  stood 
Pamela,  about  three  yards  distant  still,  utterly  immov- 
able. I  could  not  see  her  face,  but  the  rigid  outlines  of 
her  figure  were  yery  apparent  to  me.' 

A  sudden  fear  possessed  my  heart  I  I  sprang  forward* 
and  in  a  moment  afterward  had  caught  her  hand.  It  was 
cold  as  ice. 

"Pamela  I"  I  cried,  "it's  I.  And  I  was  only  in  fun, 
you  know.  Pray  forgave  me  if  Pve  frightened  you  so  very 
much.  I  thought  you'd  merely  screech,  and  that  would 
be  the  end  of  it.    Pamela,  why  don't  you  speak  V 

1  was  very  close  to  her  now,  and  was  searching  her  face 
with  alarmed  eyesi  She  was  smiling,  but  there  seemed 
something  horribly  vacant  in  the  smila  At  last  her  lips 
oi)ened,  and  in  a  strange,  absent  way,  she  murmured : 

"Only  in  fun  I    Only  in  fun  I" 

Oh,  the  aDgnish  of  remorse  that  I  felt  as  those  slow^ 
queerly  spoken,  idiotic  words  fell  upon  my  ear  !  I  put  my 
trembling  arm  about  her  waist  and  we  walked  back  home 
together.  She  was  docile  as  a  child.  She  seemed  wholly 
to  have  forgotten  her  purposed  meeting  w'th  (George  Gon* 
roy.  All  the  way  home  she  kept  murmuring  in  that  ter- 
rible^ altered  voice,  with  that  meaningless,  empty  smiley 
"  Only  in  fun  1    Only  in  fun  I" 

Her  reason  was  gone  for  ever.  She  lived  three  years,  a 
perpetual  reproach  to  me,  an  ever-present  misery  I  I  think 
that  it  was  the  agony  which  George  Oonroy  saw  me  suffer 
that  made  him,  two  years  after  Pamela's  death,  ask  me  to 
become  his  wife.  He  was  the  wealthy  and  prosperous 
artist  then  as  you  see  him  now,  and  not  the  poor  painter 
who  had  wooed  my  sister.  He  painted  that  portrait  him* 
self,  from  memory.    And  he  painted  it  at  my  request 


The  affpotinn  of  parents  is  best  shown  to  their  children 
by  teaching  them  what  is  good  and  true. 
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THE  THREE  OCELOTS. 

AmmoA  does  not  boast  a  tiger,  but  tlia  ocelot,  or  tiger- 
«at,  li  an  pn'T"**  of  the  nme  temil^,  and  partaken  of  the 
otukreotaristice  of  tbe  Indian  tiger  too  mub  to  be  at  all 
anoh  a  oompanion  aa  joa  would  selwt. 

The  renolt  of  tbe  «ar  sent  me  to  Mexico,  where  I  hoped 
to  bnild  np,  with  fellow-aoldiers,  a  new  State,  that  would 
not  bend  to  the  Bwaj^  whioh  had  proved  too  mnch  for  na 
on  tlie  batUefield.  How  onr  enthnaiaam  died  ont,  how  im- 
perialiam  typified  by  a  negro  prefect  diagnated  na  oom- 
pletelj,  this  is  no  plaoe  to  telL 

Bnt  I  bad  some  qoear  adTentnres  while  a  deroled  rab- 
ject  of  the  aoion  of  the  Honee  of  Hapabiu^,  and  same  very 
near  laying  my  bonea  in  that  happy  land.  The  Mimatro 
de  Agrioaltnra  y  Fomento  had  granted  na  land  very  freely 
— all  Ueiioan  gorenimenta  do — and  as  diapoeaeaaed  presi- 
denta,  govemon  and  aeoretariee  have  a  way  of  "raiaing 
the  wind  "by 
iesoing  simi- 
lar grants, 
and  antedat- 
ing them  a 
few  years, 
there  ia  not 
mnob  ontly- 
fng  land  that 
eannot  be 
covered  afoot 
deep  or  ao 
with  grantaL 
Oiu  lawyers 
will  win 
gc4den  bon* 
ors  some  of 
these  daya  in 
investigating 
allthja.  Ihey 
know  aome 
little  of  the 
matter  al- 
ready in  Cal- 
ifornia and 
New  Heiioo. 

Well,  I  eet 
ont  to  locate 
n^  planta- 
tion; and 
after  riding 
till    I   waa 

pretty  well  tired,  in  aearob  of  landmarks  to  begin  my 
rough  snrvey,  and  see  what  wealth,  time,  patienoe  and 
indostry  might  tznst  to  wring  bom  iti  entmila,  at  teat  I 
resolved  to  treat  myaelf  to  a  meal,  and,  nnsaddling  my 
hone,  fastened  him  with  a  long  lariat,  that  he  should  not 
stray  oB,  and  thea  proceeded  to  attack  the  provisions  I 
bad  brought  along.  Hy  meal  was  not  a  long  one.  My 
only  oompaniona  ware  my  own  thonghta,  and  they  were 
not  BO  gay  aa  to  make  one  apend  too  mnch  time  at  table. 

I  finally  leaned  againat  a  tree  behind  me,  and  fell  into  an 
nneaay  Bleeps  How  long  this  lasted  I  do  not  preoiaely 
know,  bnt  I  waa  ronaed  by  a  anarl,  and,  opming  my  eyea, 
nw  three  fine  ooalots,  attracted  by  the  remnanta  of  my 
meal,  before  m&  They  had  dispoaed  of  that,  and,  while 
two  were  im'"'''"e  over  the  laat  morsel,  the  latest  of  b11 
was  making  her  stealthy  approaches  to  me,  and  alri-ady 
preparing  to  make  hei  leap.  In  a  moment  my  rifle  was 
tatsed  and  flashed  ;  ovsr  rolled  the  tiger-oat,  yelling  with 
pais,  and  helpless  for  all  bnt  oriea.     One  of  the  others 


bonnded  aw^,  bat  the  third,  with  a  pluok  that  I  oonld 
not  bnt  admire,  made  a  bold  apriog  at  mo.  I  had  no  timo 
to  load,'and  dabbing  my  riflc)  foaght  it  ont,  parrying  ita 
leaps,  till  at  last  a  well-aimed  blow  stnnsed  it  Then  my 
foot  on  the  throat  fixed  it  till  my  bnnting-knife  settled  iU 


The  sUns  are  all  the  traphiea  of  my  Uexioan  campaign, 
I  left  my  ptedons  grsnt  to  ooelots  and  their  companiona, 
and  am  trying  the  old  soil  with  a  cheerier  heart, ' 


SPAinSH  BELICS  NEAA  TALLAHASSEE. 
A  FEW  yean  ago,  about  two  miles  eaas  of  Tallahaaaee, 
was  found  a  ponderons  apnr,  of  nniqne  and  onrions  work- 
manahlp,  the  like  of  whioh  bu  not  been  seen  in  modem 
times.     The  bnrr  was  one  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter, 
and  tbe  bar  proportionately  heavy.     On   either  side  of 
the     row^ 
dangled 
"mH      pen- 
dent bells 
'    that  gave 
forth  a  tink- 
'    ling  '  aonnd 
in  '  response 
to  each  step 
of  the  wearer 
— doabtbn 
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znp    of    an- 

oiait  pattern,  as  heavy  and  as  maadve  in  proportion 
aa  the  spur  apokan  of  at  fln^  and  flrmly  imbedded  in 
a  thick  ooating  of  olay  and  msL  When  this  was  remored, 
the  Htirrop  was  fonnd  to  be  in  a  remarkably  good  state  of 
preservation.  The  aides  represent  two  EQiiopian  fl{nirea 
staaAiag  upon  the  toot-rest,  leaning  forward  facing  each 
other,  while  they  snpport  with  oatatretflhed  anM  what 
forms  the  top  of  the  stirmp,  or  Uiat  part  whioh  is  oon- 
neoted  with  the  leather. 

So  unlike  ore  both  these  relics  to  anything  known  to  the 
genentiona  of  this  day  and  time,  and  both  being  fonnd  so 
near  the  same  place,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  ascribe  then 
to  the  same  era  and  individual 

hfany  of  the  papen  speak  of  theee  as  possible  relics  of 
De  Soto  ;  bnt  De  Soto  waa  only  one  <n  many  who  aooured. 
the  territory  on  the  OnlL  Famphflc  de  Norvaes,  Tristan 
de  Lnno.  and  the  Canoer  expedition,  visited  it,  and  many 
Spaniah  vessels  were  wrecked  on  that  coast.  To  a 
everything  to  De  Soto  is  absard. 
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HOLMAN'S  OUTFIT. 

AN    ARIZONA    ROMANCE. 

By  W.  O.  Stoddard. 

Chafteb  L 
I  OW  they  got  thare,  or  wlwre  they 
^  eame  from,  not  the  oldest  proepeotor 
i  in  Cu7  Eolmui's  mininf;  ezpeditioii 
B  oonld  gneoB,  and  he  h^d  the  oom- 
J  pleteat  ontfit  and  the  best  men  with 
\  Mm  that  had  ever  hunted  for  gold 
BiU  Willioma's  Fork,  or  in  the 
^  valley  of  any  other  mining  river. 
^      Old  nan  Hedger  aaid  they  mnat 
'    have    oome    overland,   and    Captain 
>  Varley,  late  of  the  regular  cavalry, 
I  as  he  described    himself,  said  they 
ut  have  oome  np  the  Colorado. 
"  Ton  aee,"  argoed    the    oaptoin, 
^    somewhat  overbearingly, "  they  never 
oonld  have  bronght  all  that  plnnder 
overland,  aod  boats  would  feteh  it  np  the  Fork  within 
twenty  or  thirty  milee  of  thia." 

"How  do  yod  know  they've  got  so  miieh  plnnder?" 
growled  old  Hedger,  throngh  his  grizzly  wealth  of  beard. 
"  Yon  haven't  been  iaside  the  atookade  yet,  let  alone  the 
hona&" 

"Bnt  what  puzzles  me,"  interrapted  another  speaker, 
"  is  how  they  came  to  be  here  so  long,  anyhow,  and  none 
of  US  ever  hear  a  word  about  them,  even  from  the  Indians. 
It  must  have  taken  two  years  to  make  all  those  Improve- 
ments.    Everything's  in  tip-top  c»der." 

The  speaker  was  a  tall,  bnnued,  flne-looUng  ipeoimen 
of  American  manhood,  with  a  world  of  determination  in 
his  firm  jaws  and  hia  dark,  steady,  mwavering  eye— the 
very  man  to  lead  uound  two  dozen  of  gold-eeekffs  into 
the  heart  of  the  still  hittarly  debated  domains  of  the  met- 
dleoa  Apaaheai 

"  Gary  Holman,"  responded  old  Hedger,  "  I  don't  reckon 
yoa'll  find  mnoh  fhar  that  oonldn't  ha'  been  hauled  over 
in  two  or  three  good  wagglns,  Gap'n  Tarley  ain't  o'  no 
'eonnt  in  settling  qneatjona  o'  that  sort ;  bnt  why  don't 
ye  go  right  in  onto  'em  ?  What  are  ye  haltin'  lor,  out 
yerr 

Holman's  bearded  lips  parted  in  a  pleasant  laugh,  as  he 
tepUed: 

"  Well,  Bedger,  to  tell  the  tmth,  I  scaroely  know ;  nn- 
1ms  it  be  to  reoonnoitre.  Tell  the  boys  to  drive  oo,  and 
we'U  aee  whaVa  the  Tnnaning  of  snoh  a  settlement  away  out 
here  in  the  digging!." 

The  haltof  "  Holman's  OntBt,"  as  the  members  of  the  ex- 
pedition had  ohriflteDed  it  before  ever  it  started  from  Frea- 
oott,  and  the  torrent  of  oomments  and  surmises  of  which 
thia  oonversatioD  formed  a  small  part,  had  been  made  on 
the  summit  of  a  "  rising  ground "  in  the  plain,  near  a 
eoatherly  bnmoh  of  what  is  put  down  on  the  maps  of  Ari- 
zona as  Bin  WiUuime's  Fork,  and  in  the  very  heart  ot  a 
hitherto  onknown  region,  dimly  imagined  to  be  rich  in  all 
the  hidden  to«i>nres  which  flie  the  imHginations  and 
tempt  the  adventnzona  sonls  ot  the  daring  goId-hnrteTe  of 
the  West  That  ia  to  si^,  the  unmediate  cause  of  the  bolt 
had  been  the  mddMi  dfsoovery  that  the  "nnezplored" 
country  into  wbidi  they  had  penetrated  was  not  so  alto- 
gether unexplored  m  they  had  fondly  deemed  it. 

There,  before  them,  less  than  halt  a  mile  away,  nestling 
between  a  curve  of  tiie  stream  and  a  high,  precipitone 
meta,  or  prolonged  bluff  ol  voloanio  rock,  lay  a  very  com- 
fort^le  uatoh  ot  cnltivated  gronnd,  watched  over,  at  the 


foot  of  the  mesa,  by  a  strong  stockade,  in  the  eentre  ot 
which  arose  a  well-bnilt  dwelling  ot  stone,  hewn  logs,  and 
nnbnnit  brick  or  adobe.  Moreover,  while  the  bloff  ita^ 
to  the  perpoidicnlar  wall  of  which  the  stookade  extended, 
formed  an  all-suffieient  protection  on  that  side,  the  ezpe- 
rianeed  eyes  of  Cary  Holman  and  his  comrades  instantly 
detected  the  signs  of  something  more  than  ordinary  honse- 
ke^ing. 

"  Thar's  been  something  more  than  deer-meat  roasted  at 
the  foot  of  that  tbar  chimbly,"  growled  old  Hedger ;  "  bnt 
thar's  a  good  deal  about  it  that  I  don't  more'n  halt  onder- 
stand." 

"  Maybe,  then,  thar's  aomething  out  yond^  yon  kin 
git  atneaning  from,"  sharply  responded  the  rugged  monnt- 
ain  man  ha  had  spoken  to.  "Hark  to  the  captain  I 
Hurrah  for  Gary  Holman  I" 

"  Apaohea  I    Apaches  r* 

"They're  snnonnded  T 

" No,  they  ain't     That  Varley's  a  good  on&" 

"  Better'n  ever  I  leokiMwd  on.  anyhow." 

Amidst  a  storm  of  shouts  and  oomments,  the  ready 
miners  rapidly  drew  their  teams  together  in  t^  teaditional 
style  of  the  plains,  under  saeh  oiroomstanoea  ■oarody 
needing  the  swift  commands  of  Cary  Holman,  iat  he,  and 
notVarley,  had  been  the  "  oaptain "  whoae  energy  and 
promptneu  had  been  recognized  by  the  ready  cheers  of 
the  men. 

Kevertheleas,  the  ex-offlcer  ot  cavalry  was  just  then  win- 
ning for  himself  a  very  good  place  in  the  opinions  ot  his 


Accompanied  by  two  others,  he  had  been  sent  out  on 
flank  when  the  train  was  put  in  motion  after  its  brief  halt 
—for  Holman  was  a  cautions  leader  as  well  as  a  bold  one — 
and  before  the  little  squad  bad  ridden  three  hundred 
yard^  they  had  found  themselves  in  one  of  those  predica- 
ments which  test  human  pluck  and  nerve  to  the  uttermost, 
and  whioh  yet  form  a  part  ot  almoat  the  daily  life  of  the 
Arizona  gold-hunter. 

Bight  eloaenpon  them  came  riding  a  squad  of  four  whits 
men,  whose  weary  steeds  in  vain  attempted  to  keep  np  the 
seml^anoe  of  a  (^op,  while  behind  and  on  either  side  of 
these  there  wheeled  and  charged  a  swarm  of  painted 
demons  on  horseback,  whose  numbers  seemed  every  mo- 
ment to  increase  and  multiply. 

Plnoky  fellowB  were  those  four  white  men,  and  full  of 
faith  in  their  kind  and  color,  for  bo  sooner  did  they  oatch 
sight  ot  Varley  and  his  oommdes  and  the  compact  line  of 
the  train  in  their  rear,  than  they  deliberately  slackened 
their  gait  and  began  to  ply  their  repeating  rifles  at  every 
tolerable  redskin  mark  which  presented  itaelL 

It  would  have  disgraced  them  for  ever  if  the  three  miners 
had  faltered  in  face  of  an  example  like  that ;  but  Varies 
and  his  two  friends  showed  no  signs  of  the  "white 
feather,"  merely  halting,  with  wise  deliberation,  till  the 
strangers  joined  company  with  them,  and  then  adding 
their  own  keen  marksmanship  to  that  which  the  yelling 
Apaches  already  seemed  to  hold  in  wholesome  dread. 

Now,  however,  the  savages  gathered  fast,  in  a  clond 
whose  very  numbers  gave  it  boldness,  actually  sweeping 
down  to  close  qnaiten,  and  it  was  at  this  juncture — ^for 
the  whole  thing  had  oome  "like  a  flash" — that  the  be- 
havior of  Varley  himself  had  called  ont  the  enthusiastio 
plsndits  of  the  whole  train. 

Whether  or  not  he  had  ever  been  a  cavalry  officer,  he 
hod  persisted  in  wearing  a  regulation  sabre,  in  spite  of  the 
mioonoealed  derision  of  not  a  few  of  the  "mountain  men" 
and  miners,  and  now  he  displayed  a  skill  and  power  in 
its  use  which  was  of  more  than  a  little  valn& 

Meantime,  while  giving  Us  other  orders,  Guy  1 
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iiad  picked  out  eight  or  nine  of  his  best  and  best-monnted 
men,  and,  while  the  train  moved  steadily  forward,  he  led 
them  at  foil  speed  to  the  rescue  of  the  apparently  doomed 
victims  of  the  Apache  "surround." 

It  seemed  a  foolhardy  thing  to  do,  and  so  it  might  have 
been  for  men  of  any  other  sort  of  training ;  but  it  was  a 
sore  thing  for  the  savages  and  a  wonderful  help  to  their 
antagonists,  less  than  a  minute  thereafter,  when  the  fore- 
most braves  began  to  roll  from  their  saddles,  and  the 
sabre  of  Yarley  could  once  more  be  sheathed  long  enough 
for  him  to  slide  fresh  cartridges  into  the  chamber  of  his 
carbine. 

He  had  but  four  men  with  him  now,  for  one  of  the 
strangers  and  one  of  his  own  had  alseady  gone  down  hope- 
lessly, at  the  remainder  deq[>ente3y  maateined  the  steady 
struggle  of  their  retroal 

No  use  to  think  of  stopping  to  pick  up  wounded  men  at 
such  a  time,  if  woundftd  they  w«re^  and  "  down  *'  was  as 
good  as  dead.  The  approach  of  Gary  Holman  and  his 
party  was  none  too  soon,  and  their  fire  had  been  none  too 
true,  for  the  safety  of  all  conoemed. 

Steadily,  therefore,  and  plying  their  riflea  aa  they  went, 
the  white  men  fell  back  toward  the  now  hastening  train, 
followed  at  a  more  and  more  ret^Motful  distance  by  the 
yelling  swarm  of  Apaches. 

''There  are  more  of  them  coming,  sir.  They  have 
githered  on  our  trail  for  two  days,  and  it  must  be  a  pte- 
concerted  thing,  for  we've  had  no  trouble  with  tl^em  be- 
fore, and  this  is  our  third  year.  Perhaps  they  knew  of 
your  own  movement" 

These  remarks  were  addressed  in  a  calm,  weU-modulated 
sort  of  style  to  Cary  Holman  himself,  and  the  young  leader 
could  scarcely  believe  his  ears,  accustomed  as  he  was  to 
meet  singular  men  among,  the  diggings. 

The  speaker  seemed  to  be  in  a  manner  the  leader  of  the 
strangers,  and  this  was  the  first  evidence  either  of  them 
had  given  that  they  knew  how  to  talk.  A  tall*  gaimt» 
rough-bearded,  bronzed  old  man  was  he,  with  long  white 
hair  falling  down  over  the  tottered  remnants  of  what 
might  once  have  been  a  ootJU  His  other  garments  would 
scarcely  have  tempted  a  rag-picker,  but  Gary  Holman 
needed  no  one  to  tell  him  that  he  was  talking  to  a  gentle- 
man. 

"No,  indeed,"  he  responded.  "AU  onr  movements 
have  been  kept  a  eeoret-HK)  dose  that  our  own  men  had 
scarcely  an  idea  of  where  I  meant  to  lead  them.  Still,  I 
must  say  we  calculated  on  having  to  shoot  a  few  Apaches." 
"A  few  of  them  1"  exclaimed  the  stranger.  "I  shall  be 
glad  if  we  do  not  have  half  the  tribe  to  deal  with."  And 
then  he  turned  in  hia  saddle  and  added  to  his  silent  com- 
panions, "  John,  my  boy,  you  and  Percy  ride  on  with  me. 
We  must  get  things  ready  for  our  guests.  Hurry  up.  your 
train,  captain.  We  have  room  for  you  aU,  and  there  will 
be  some  comfort  in  being  behind  a  stockade  for  the  rest  of 
the  day." 

"Never  a  doubt  of  that,"  growled  old  man  Hedger, 
*'and  lucky  for  you  to  have  a  garrison  like  this  for  your 
stockade." 

Whether  he  heard  or  not,  the  white-haired  stranger  po- 
litely touched  his  greasy  broadbrim  as  he  struck  spurs  to 
his  weary  horse,  and  Gary  Holman  responded  as  politely 
and  as  silently,  while  the  queer  trio  slowly  cantered  away. 
The  distance  they  had  to  go  was  not  great,  aad  the  tn^ 
in  a  manner  "  covered  "  them  from  redskin  pursuit,  but  it 
was  an  odd  sort  of  thing  to  do,  after  alL 

"I say,  Holman,"  remarked  Gaptain  Yarley,  "did  yon 
twig  that  fellow  he  called  John*?  Face  like  a  hawk,  with 
a  touch  of  wolf  in  it  I  never  saw  0aoh  a  pak  of  eyes  in 
the  heed  of  any  human  bebg. '' 


"  The  other  one's  as  bad,"  testily  added  old  man  Hedger. 
"  More  like  a  corp  on  hossback  than  a  live  human.  They 
kin  all  shoot,  though,  and  the  old  feller's  as  game  as  a 
chicken." 

"  He's  right  about  the  stockade,  too,"  cheerily  responded 
Holman.  "  We're  in  for  a  rough  sort  of  time,  and  I'm 
glad  our  fort's  ready  made  to  our  hands.  Steady,  now, 
boy&  Forward  all.  We'll  be  there  inside  of  fifteen  min- 
vtea." 

Perhaps  Holman's  calculation  was  not  so  far  out  of  the 
way,  oonnting  by  the  watch,  but  minutes  are  long  things 
under  natfue  circumstances.  Heavily  loaded  wagons,  full 
of  minmg-gear  and  provisions,  do  not  travel  fast  over 
rough  ground,  even  with  four  spans  of  mules  to  the  wagon, 
and  the  threatening  cloud  of  redskins  was  momentarily 
gathering  with  a  darker  and  more  ominous  show  of  forceu 

If  one  thing  was  clearer  than  another,  it  was  that  no 
considerable  amount  of  mining,  or  even  of  prospecting, 
was  likely  to  be  accomplished  until  something  should 
happen  to  burst  that  very  "  cloud.' 

"  A  storm  of  lead,  for  instance  ?' 
^  Perhaps,  as  well  as  anything. 


» 
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Chapter  IL 

It  may  have  been  half  an  hour  or  so  before  Gary  Hol- 
man's "  outfit "  drew  up  for  its  brief  halt  on  the  rise,  and 
in  a  eort  of  shaded  veraiida  in  front  of  the  stockaded  dwell- 
ing between  the  little  river  and  the  bluff  there  were  seated 
two  young  women.  Both  had  more  than  ordinary  preten- 
sions to  womanly  attractiveness.  Neither  could  appa- 
rently have  seen  more  then  twenty  Summers,  although  the 
sun  of  Arizona  had  been  none  too  friendly  with  Hiem,  anil 
their  garments  were  suoh  as  might  have  been  expected 
under  the  oircumatanoes.  The  very  hands  with  which 
they  i^ed  thehr  busy  needke,  though  shapely,  boxe  tokens 
of  severer  toil  tiiaa  that,  and  the  two  f^  young  laces  were 
darkened  by  an  expressian  of  the  most  painful  anxiety. 

"Four  days,  Laura,  and  bo  sign  of  their  Mtum.  Fm 
glad  they  deaaed  up  all  the  ore  before  tiliey  aftarted.  We 
did  well  to  finish  all  that  ameltfiig  in  forty  hours." 

"We  worked  day  and  nighty  Nellie,"  was  the  quiet 
reply ;  "  and  what  wi&  the  ingots  be  worth  if  your  father 
doea  not  come  baek  f" 

The  speaker  was  tlie  diorfter  and  more  aHghily  formed 
of  the  two,  afanoat  a  brunette  in  her  dear  complexion,  dark 
eyes  and  loxsriani  raven  hair,  but  with  a  face  full  of  that 
steady  individuality  which  goes  to  the  formation  of  what 
men  call  ohancter.  Her  oompanion«  en  the  contrary,  ^raa 
a  blonde  of  the  intense,  ciear-oolared  and  psarionate  style 
which  the  old  Norsemen  half  woxshiped,  as  endowed  with 
more  than  human  energy  for  good  or  eviL  The  very  color 
of  her  hair  was  suggestive  of  wealth  of  gold,  and  her  ripe^ 
red  lips  parted  half  impatiently  as  she  replied : 

"  What  if  we  did,  Laura  Paine  ?  Was  it  not  the  end  of 
our  work  in  the  mine  ?  Mere'a  the  pity.  Oh,  if  we  only 
had  machinery,  what  oould  we  not  bring  up  out  of  that 
vein  I" 

"  But  what  for,  Nellie  ?  Have  we  not  already  men 
than  even  your  crazy  brother  and  his  evil  genius  raved 
about  on  our  way  here?  And  what  is  it  worth,  I  ask 
agun,  more  than  the  cinders  yonder,  if  they  and  the 
men  and  your  father  do  not  come  back  ?" 

"  But  they  will  come  back  I"  sharply  exclaimed  Nellie ; 
"and  they  will  bring  with  them  all  we  wanted  to  know  of 
the  new  mine.  There  are  eight  of  them,  all  well  armed, 
and  the  Indians  have  never  troubled  us  since  we  came 
here." 

"I  know  all  I  want  to  knov  now  T  exdaimed  Laura, 
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with  monmlol  flnnnmn  "  life  is  batter  thko  gold,  and  I 
luTe  VMted  all  I  mean  to  of  m;  own  in  this  dnuy,  aonlid 
w^emesa,  I  am  of  age  now,  and  joc;  father  hai  no 
right  to  forbid  mj  going  whore  I  plewe.  He  never  did 
hare.    loamenune  for  Ion  of  Ton  than  fear  of  him." 


"  Faaf,  Laura  I"  exclaimed  Nellie.  "  He  loves  jon  » >I 
jon  were  biadaoghter,  and  I  almost  wish  70a  wore.  Oaas 
with  me,  dear,  I  want  to  show  yon  something. " 

Almost  meohanioallT  Lanra  arose,  and  followed  her 
friend  into  and  through  the  hoose,  to  whve,  ia  the  reir,  s 
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■ort  of  etorehooM  had  been  bnilt  of  hekvj  blocks  of 
rongUj-huninered  atone.  There  were  no  windows,  bnt 
when  the  muriTe  Aorxt  wm  BWtmg  open  the  ^ire  of  mid- 
day shone  foil  npon  the  Kiiiny  yellow  of  staok  ftfter  itkok 
of  neatly  piled  ingots,  the  results  of  nsny  a  hsrd  day's 
toil  and  long  years  of  nnoeasing  periL 

Tlie  sight  (Mlled  forth  no  answering  enthnaissm  in  the 
dark  oyos  of  Lann  Pafne,  and  she  said : 

"  What  of  that,  Nellie  ?  I  have  seen  it  befoie,  only  too 
often.     Thoae  are  the  idols  of  this  honse." 

"And  of  the  whole  world  beeideer  exdaimed  Nellie, 
tererishly.  "Do  yon  not  know  that  yonr  share  of  that 
wQl  make  yon  a  prinoess,  if  erer  yon  return  to  the  wodd 
yon  long  I^  ?" 

"Nellie  WestSeld,"  earnestly  and  somnrfallj  letnned 
Lanra,  "  I  wonld  Bot  hsTO  beliered,  Ume  yeftn  ago,  that 

yoB  would  erer  bow  down  yonr  soul  in  such  a  way " 

"  Hark  I"  said  NelUe.  "Do  yon  hear  it  ?  Ont  to  the 
■toc&sda  I  To  the  gates— qni^ — oome  with  me  I" 
"  Yen^  I  hear  it^flring  I"  eoolaimed  Lanra,  as  she  Ic^ 
lowed  the  swift  feet 
of  her  friend.  "Ah, 
me  1  I  knew  that  I 
shonld 
sooner  or  later." 

In  a  moment 
more  they  were  at 
the  strongly-made 
and  well-barred  por- 
tals which  had  been 
raised  at   tiie   one 


ikikik 


of 


the 


little  f ortifloation. 

They  ooold  see 
the  lilted  wagons 
of  the  train  and 
the  aooompuiying 
honemea,  bnt  not 
the  combat,  the 
lonnda  of  which  tiie  wind  bionghi  to  thtir  eats  fomn  the 
plain  beycmd. 

"  Not  onr  own  people,"  mnrmnred  Lanra.  "  I  wonder 
who  they  can  be.  Oh,  how  I  wish  yonr  father  had  re- 
turned 1" 

"I  win  not  let  thsm  in,  nnleaa  it  be  to  ssto  their  Urea," 
saidNellieL 

"If  they  know  only  yon  and  I  sie  here,"  said  Lanra, 
"they  may  not  ask  yonr  penniasion.  There,  I  oan  see  an 
Indian— mare  of  them.     Nellie,  is  not  that  yonr  father  ?" 

"  Tes,  Lama,  and  I  oas  see  John  and  Wetterman,  bnt  I 
can't  see  any  of  the  others,"  said  Nelhe. 

"There  are  a  good  many  of  the  strangers  aronnd  them," 
SDggested  Lanra  ;  bnt  very  qniekly  the  two  parties  sgain 
separated,  and  there  wera,  indeed,  bnt  three  who  oame 
tiding  toward  the  gatck 

"Tour  father  and  John  and  that  gold-demon,"  said 
Lanra.  "  What  can  hare  beoome  of  the  rest  ?  Let's  open 
the  gates,  NelUe." 

"To  them,  of  course,  bnt  not  to  ererybody,"  almost 
sternly  responded  the  golden-haired  yonng  Amason,  snd 
the  two  girls  threw  aside  the  heavy  wooden  bars  with  a 
show  of  mneonlar  strength  which  wonld  have  astonished 
any  of  their  fair  natcn  of  the  settlements  and  "  sooie^." 
Still,  it  was  no  work  of  a  moment,  ereo  for  them,  and 
they  had  small  time  to  wait,  after  the  ponderoos  gates 
were  swnsg  open,  before  the  three  weary  and  povdar- 
blaokened  horsemen  oame  riding  in. 

Not  at  all  sordid,  oertainly,  were  either  thoae  who  oame 
or  those  who  hsd  waited  tor  them,  to  jndge  by  the  intense. 


of  the  few  brief  words  of  greeting 
and  of  weloomtk 

A  flnsfa  and  a  smile  lit  np  even  the  pallid  taoe  of  him 
whom  dd  Hedger  hsd  stigmatized  as  "  a  ooip  on  hoae- 
baok."  To  him,  indeed,  Lanra  Faine  frankly  and  heartilj 
extended  her  hand,  and  the  flnsh  and  the  smile  grew 
brighter  as  she  did  so,  only  to  fado  away  into  a  more 
gfasstly  whiteness  than  ever,  when  Nellie  Westfletd  tnmed 
from  him,  with  something  like  a  shiver,  to  ssk  her  father  : 

"Bnt  where  are  the  men,  father?  Have  th^  staid 
with  the  train  t    Will  any  of  the  strangers  oome  here  V 

"  The  train,  Nellie  ?  Oh,  yes,  the  whole  train  is  ooming. 
We  can't  help  that  They  wved  oni  scalps  just  now,  and 
they'll  have  to  do  it  over  again,  right  away.  The  men  I 
Onr  men,  do  yon  mean  ?  It's  a  hard  thing  to  aay,  Nellie, 
bnt  not  one  of  them  will  ever  do  any  more  mining — not 

OMl" 

"  The  Apaches  V  exclaimed  lAom,  inqniringly. 

"Tes,  den,  tito  Apaohen^"  mootnfidly  retotned  the  old 
man.  "There  are  only  half  as  many  to  divide  with  as 
there  were  a  few  days  Bg&     We're  a  good  deal  richer  tU 

"Oh,  Unde  Westflald,"  almost  sobbed  Lama,  "bow 
can  yon  apeak  of  gold  in  the  same  bnatji  witih  human 
blood  1" 

"  Becanae  "  (here  broke  in  a  atnnge  and  hollow  volcq) 


wiaanraiom 
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**  the  one  has  almost  alwa/s  cost  the  other.  Oar  pile  was 
never  iaixlj  earned  till  now.  It's  a  good  deal  to  win  for 
obIt  five  lives*  anyhow,  and  I  ain't  sore  bat  what  more 
will  hftve  to  go  before  we  get  it  away." 

Again  a  sort  of  ioy  shiver  swept  over  the  frame  of  Nellie 
Westfiald,  as  she  looked  askance  atthespeaker.  A  strange 
faee  it  was  to  lodk  at^  on  which  even  the  bamlng  son  of 
Arizona  seemed  to  have  no  power ;  bat  the  words  which 
oame  from  the  colorless  lips  had  an  effect  in  an  onez- 
peoted  qaarier,  for  John  Westfield  almost  shooted,  as  he 
threw  hhnself  from  his  staggering  mnstang : 

"  Shat  ap  yoor  croaking,  Percy  Wetterman  1  Fm  sorry 
fSor  the  boys,  bat  we  took  oor  ehanoee  with  them.  That 
1%  I  did,  and  so  did  the  old  man.  I  believe  yoa're 
charmed  somehow,  or  they'd  have  had  yoor  scalp  a  doaeen 
thnea.  Is  everything  all  right,  girls?  The  twinll  be 
here  in  less  than  no  time^  and  It  won't  do  for  them  to 
learn  too  mooh.  They're  a  pretfy  good  lot,  bat  gold  is 
gold." 

The  few  remaining  minates  were  spent*  in  epite  of  the 
assurances  of  Nellie  and  Laora,  in  an  inspection  toar  of 
the  premises^  even  the  yawning  month  of  the  mine,  in  the 
lace  of  the  precipice  beliind  the  hoase,  being  looked  into, 
as  if  to  see  if  it  chowed  any  symptoms  of  a  dispoaition  to 
telltales. 

A  strange  company  were  those  dwellers  in  the  mining 
wilderness,  and  it  was  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  gather 
what  might  be  tiieir  opinions  of  and  relations  to  each 
other. 

Brief  time  as  they  had  at  their  disposal,  neither  of  the 
men,  old  or  yoiyig,  seemed  easy  in  his  mind  nntil  they  had 
aetoafly  opened  the  door  of  the  strong-room,  or  gold  store- 
booae,  as  the  girla  thexnselves  had  done  before,  and  glared 
in  with  hungry  and  feverish  eagerness  npon  the  yet  ondis* 
torbed  evidences  of  their  wonderful  success. 

Tbe  faoe  of  old  Wostfield  took  on  sharper  lines  and  ap 
appeazanee  of  even  greater  age  than  before ;  that  of  Percy 
Wetterman  grew  more  grayishly  white,  as  if  the  soul  had 
left  it  more  utterly  and  for  a  longer  time ;  while  the  wolf 
and  the  hawk  seemed  to  struggle  more  savagely  than  ever 
in  the  hungry  lineaments  of  John  Westfield. 

Soaked  through  and  through  were  they  with  that  wild 
fanaticism  of  the  mines,  which  is  less  avarice,  or  mere  love 
of  wealth,  than  the  insane  craving  lor  gold,  purely  as  gold 
in  its  subtle  metallic  fascination,  and  which  has  filled  the 
world  with  sane  lunatics  ever  since  Nebuchadnezzar  set  up 
his  idoL  Before  that,  too,  it  may  be ;  but  there  muSt 
have  beoa  a  wonderful  deal  of  mining  and  digging  befbre 
that  idol  was  ready  to  cast 

And  now  the  sound  of  lumbering  wheels,  cracking  whips, 
shouting  men,  and  the  clear,  stem,  penetrating  tones  of 
command,  announced  that  the  coming  tsain  was  already 
at  the  orates.  In  another  inlstant,  as  the  occupants  of  the 
stockade  hurried  forward  to  receive  their  guests,  all  other 
aonnds  were  momentarily  drowned  and  lost  in  the  wild 
chorus  of  yells  that  betokened  a  last  desperate  rush  of  the 
Apaches  upon  their  escaping  prey. 

"  I  reckon  they'd  try  another  blow  if  they  could  only 
gather  strong  enough  in  time,*'  growled  old  Westfield. 
*'  I  hope  the  expedition  wont  lose  too  many  men  ;  say 
half,  now,  and  I  wouldn't  mind  ii  There's  too  many  of 
them  for  me  to  manage  just  yet,  but  I  could  get  along 
with  anything  less  than  a  dozen." 

The  white  lips  of  Percy  Wetterman  parted  in  what,  for 
a  living  being,  would  have  been  a  smile  of  acquiescence ; 
but  otiber  ears  hod  heard  as  well,  and  Nellie  Westfield 
gazed  at  her  father's  placid,  calculating  face  in  a  sudden 
spasm  of  undispruised  horror. 

"  Oh,  Laura^"  she  whispered,  **  did  you  hear  fatiier  ?" 


'*  Xea,  Nellifl^  I  heard  him»"  quietly  responded  Launu 
«  Gold  did  it" 

** Tea ;  bat,  Laura,"  hoarsely  added  Nellia,  «ihal  isn*t 
what  hurts  me,  but  the  aame  thought  was  in  my  own 
mind.  What  was  it  Peroy  Wetterman  was  saying  about 
gold  and  blood  ?" 

«  Speaki^ig  fhe  truth,"  exclaimed  Laanu  **  Oh,  KeUie, 
liaten  to  tliat  horrid  yelling,  and  the  ringing  of  the  lifla 
and  the  pistol-shots.    Isn't  it  dreadful  I    Imustlookr 

A  dreadful  scene  for  a  young  girl  to  look  upon ;  but 
Nellie  followed  her  friend's  example^  and  in  a  momeiit 
more  they  were  peering  side  by  aide  tiirouc^  two  loop- 
holea  in  the  palisades,  which  had  been  eat  for  much  more 
deadly  weapons  than  a  couple  of  pairs  of  bright  yousg 
eyeik 

Ghapteb  IIL 

Whek  Um  two  Westflelds  and  their  corpse-like  ssiooiftia 
had  ridden  away  from  the  tmin*  it  had  been  evident 
eneugii,  to  all  concerned,  that  the  Apaches  had  only  "let 
go  to  gat  a  better  hold."  The  prize  for  which  they  bad 
gathered^  and  which  had  already  cost  them  so  desriy,  had 
been  magnified  before  their  very  eyes  by  the  addition  of 
the  scalps,  mules  and  other  treasures  of  Cory  Hohnan's 
outfit ;  and  they  had  no  idea  of  allowing  such  an  accomn- 
lation  of  wealth  to  escape  them.  With  genuine  savage 
impatience,  moreover,  heightened  by  the  taste  of  blood 
and  the  stinging  sense  of  loss,  they  never  for  a  moment 
paused  to  calculate  the  chances  of  a  siege,  or  any  such 
subsequent  and  protracted  operation.  They  did  but  wait 
to  gather  their  swarming  horsemen  for  an  immediate  mah ; 
and  Gary  Holman  was  precisely  the  man  to  divine  their 
purposes  and  to  be  as  ready  for  them  as  the  circumstances 
permitted. 

Forward,  under  the  sharpest  urging  of  voice  and  whip, 
were  pressed  the  struggling  teams  of  mules.  One  poor, 
misguided  wearer  of  long  ears,  who  chose  that  ill-omened 
moment  for  the  exercise  of  his  right  to  "balk,"  was 
promptly  jerked  out  of  the  traces  and  left  aai  wolf-meat  by 
the  wayside,  while  a  spare  animal  was  harnessed  in  his 
place  with  lightning  rapidity.  No  time  for  noBseose  nov 
on  the  part  of  mulea  or  men,  fbr  every  human  being  in 
the  train  knew  that  his  escape  depended  on  the  utmost 
haste. 

The  haste  was  made,  too,  in  such  efficient  style  that  the 
foremost  spans  were  almost  within  reaching  distance  of 
the  open  gates  before  the  yelHng  swarm  of  the  Apadies 
made  their  reappearance  over  the  roll  of  ground  on  which 
the  tra^i  had  halted  for  their  survey  of  Uie  unexpected 
"  improvements  "  of  old  man  Westfield. 

Even  then  there  was  no  time  to  lose,  for  tlie  redskins 
dashed  unhesitatingly  forward,  undeterred  by  the  deadly 
rifle  practice  of  Holman  and  his  unflinching  mountain 
men. 

That  is  to  say,  they  charged  right  on  to  dose  quarters ; 
but  they 'would  have  been  something  more  than  Plains  In- 
dians, if  not  something  more  than  human,  if  they  eoald 
altogether  have  disregarded  the  steady  fire,  every  bullet  of 
which  found  its  mark  on  either  horse  or  man. 

The  foremost  and  most  reckless  braves  went  down  too 
terribly  fast  in  front  of  that  dark  line  of  mounted  haroeSf 
and  the  wagons  were  already  beginning  to  defile  through 
the  gateway  before  their  painted  puzsuera  aotoally  man- 
aged to  close  with  the  rear  of  the  train. 

*' Close  up,  men  !"  shouted  Gary  Holman.  **Givo 
them  the  rear  wagon.  Koliiing  in  it  bat  salt  pork  I<et 
it  slide.     Fall  back !    Give  it  to  them  now  !*' 

And  they  did  "  give  it  to  thesB^"  but  yet  another  team 
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and  -wagon  had  to  be  ranendezed,  and  with  it,  alas  1  its 
unlaokj  driver,  oaptozed  alive^  as  be  held  steadflj  to  bis 
reins  in  spite  of  the  wazning  shoata  of  his  comrades  and 
commander. 

"So  much  for  obstinaej  and  bad  diseipline/*  growled 
old  Hedger. 

"He was  a  wonderfolly  pladi^ fellow/'  soliloquized  Hol- 
man. 

"  Better  for  him  if  he'd  died  before  the/  took  him,"  re- 
plied Captain  Yarley.  "  It's  awf  ol  to  think  of  what  he'll 
have  to  pass.'* 

Brief  comments,  indeed,  and  small  time  for  an j  more ; 
bat  the  saoriAoe  of  the  two  wagons  had  momentarily  de- 
layed a^d  pnzzled  the  Apaohes^  so  that  the  remainder  had 
a  better  chanoa  • 

Then,  indeed,  at  the  very  gates,  the  desperate  sqnad  of 
-white  men  were  called  npon  to  face  the  last  and  deadliest 
charge  of  their  bloodthirsty  assailants,  and  they  met  it 
like  men  of  iron.  * 

"In  I  Gome  in  1"  shonted  old  Westfield.  "We  are 
swinging  the  gates  to." 

"In  or  oat  1"  echoed  John  Westfleld,  with  wolfish  cool- 
ness. Bat  not  a  sound  escaped  the  tightly  closed  lips  of 
Percy  Wetterman. 

Slowly  the  gates  were  brought  aroond  npon  their  hinges, 
meroilesaly  contracting  the  narrow  area  in  which  the 
tigerish  conflict  was  raging,  while  down,  down,  down, 
man  after  man,  with  three  for  one  of  their  yelling  assail- 
ants dropping  at  their  sides,  fell  the  best  and  tallest  miners 
of  Gary  Holman*s  outfit. 

He  himself,  splendidly  mounted,  had  performed  feats  of 
almost  superhuman  valor,  and  now,  after  rescuing  old 
Hedger  and  Yarley  from  what  had  seemed  certain  death, 
he  urged  them  in  before  him  and  stood  alone  in  the  front 
of  the  narrowing  aperture  whose  closing  would  seal  his  fate. 

And  then,  as  a  storm  of  lances  and  arrows  hurtled 
through  the  air,  and  he  felt  the  good  steed  under  him 
ainking  with  hiJf  a  dozen  mortal  wounds,  suddenly,  as 
the  gates  dosed  behind  him  with  a  clanging  crash,  the 
-sound  of  a  woman's  voice  rose  above  the  tumult  in  a  pierc- 
ing shriek  of : 

"  Save  him  I    Father,  save  him  I" 

But  it  may  be  that  the  stelwart  and  agile  young  com- 
mander had  not  been  altogether  foolhardy  in  his  natural 
•determination  to  be  the  last  man  inside  the  stockade  ;  for, 
as  the  wailing  voioe  died  away,  he  suddenly  shook  loose 
his  heavy  stirrups,  sprang  erect  npon  the  saddle  of  lus 
sinking  horse,  caught  the  pointed  heads  of  the  strong  pal- 
isades behind  him,  and,  with  one  vigorous  spring,  vaulted 
-clean  over,  and  alighted  safe  and  sound  upon  his  feet  in- 
side the  massive  gates. 

"  Wonderful !" 

Not  a  bit  of  it  Any  ordinary  gymnast  could  have  re- 
peated the  feat  all  day  long.  The  only  wonderful  thing 
about  it  was  the  unfailing  pluck  and  presence  of  mind 
which  made  it  possible  in  the  face  of  those  Apaoheai 

To  do  them  jqstice,  even  the  red  men  burst  out  Into  an 
involuntary  yell  of  appreciation  and  approvaL  The  leader 
of  the  white  men  who  had  so  baffled  them  was  evidently 
a  "great  chief,"  and  tenfold  stronger  grew  their  determi- 
nation to  secure  the  scalps  of  him  and  his. 

As  for  Holman  himself,  he  did  not  seem  to  have  a 
thought  to  spare  for  so  mean  a  thing  as  self-glorification, 
but  instantly  began  to  busy  himself  in  ascertaining  the 
precise  extent  of  lus  losses  and  the  nature  of  the  defenses 
which  were  to  protect  what  he  had  left 

"  You  closed  the  gates  too  soon,  sir,"  he  stemfy  re- 
marked to  old  Westfleld.  "I  nndenUnd  your  motives, 
but  there  was  no  reoaon  for  quite  so  much  haste." 


The  old  man's  face  colored,  and  he  hesiteted  a  moment^ 
but  his  son  interposed  for  him. 

"I  think  we  will  do  as  we  please  with  our  gates;  We 
might  have  shut  you  all  out  if  we  had  chosen  to  do  no,** 

"Might  you  T*  quietly  responded  Holman.  And  then 
after  a  brief  moment  of  thought,  he  added,  "  Very  well 
seeing  you  have  let  us  in,  and  you  hold  our  lives  so  lightly 
I  think  I  will  teke  command  of  this  fort  myself.  Boys 
do  you  understend  ?  All  orders  are  to  come  from  me 
It's  life  and  death  with  us  now,  for  we've  only  sixteen  men 
left  These  three  here  must  fall  in  and  obey,  or  we  will- 
throw  them  oat  to  the  Apaches." 

A  wise  decision,  truly,  and  worthy  of  a  man  who  held 
himself  responsible  for  the  lives  of  others ;  but  before 
even  John  Westfield  could  muster  lus  passionate  wits  for  a 
reply,  one  o^rne  from  a  singular  and  unexpected  quarter, 
as  Nellie  and  Laura  pressed  toward  the  speakeTi 

"  How  dare  you "  began  the  former,  but  her  lips 

hesiteted  as  she  looked  in  the  clear,  deep  eyes  of  the  man 
whose  recent  peril  had  so  shaken  her,  and  Latira  Faine 
added : 

"Thank  yon,  sir ;  it  is  full  time  we  had  some  one  here 
fit  to  be  a  commander.  There  is  some  hope  for  all  of  us 
now." 

.And  then  a  pallid  and  ominous  eountenanoe  was  thmst 
forward  beside  those  of  the  two  girls,  and  Percy  Wetter- 
man  hoarsely  croaked : 

"  Ton  may  command  the  men,  but  I  command  the  mine. 
There  has  almost  blood  enough  been  shed  already  to  let 
us  out  with  our  profits.    More  won't  hurt" 

Holman  glanced  curiously  at  the  last  speaker,  almost 
contemptuously  muttering,  "  Grasy  I  Yes,  gold-crazy  ;" 
and  then  turned,  with  polished  politeness,  to  the  ladies» 
saying: 

"  I  dare  do  anything  which  is  right  and  best  My  men 
will  obey  nobody  but  me,  and  so  I  am  compelled  to  teke 
command.  Do  I  look  as  if  I  could  not  be  trusted  where 
such  as  you  are  concerned  ?" 

"  I  could  trust  almost  any  man  who  had  never  been  a 
miner,"  said  Laura  Paine. 

"  But  I  am  a  miner,"  smilingly  responded  Holman. 

"He  is,  and  he  is  not  Laura,"  interrupted  Nellie. 
"Gome  away.  He  has  better  business  on  hand  than  talk- 
ing to  us.    Gome  into  the  house  with  me."  i 

Laura  tamed  a  very  puzzled  look  upon  her  friend,  but 
silently  complied,  neverthelesB,  and  the  two  strolled  slowly 
away,  arm-in-arm,  while  Nellie's  father  actually  extended 
his  hand  to  Gary  Holman,  saying,  with  something  like  an 
approach  to  seeming  frankness  : 

"All  right  n? »  I  understend  very  well  that  your  men 
would  never  think  of  teking  orders  from  me.  So  you  beat 
off  the  Apaches  for  us,  I  do  not  see  that  we  shall  have  any- 
thing to  complain  ol  You  will  find  the  stockades  strong 
enough,  I  think." 

"  I  see  that  already,**  began  Holman,  but  }ust  then  old 
Hedger  grasped  his  arm  hard,  and  growled  in  his  ear  : 

"  This  way  a  minute  t  I've  been  a-scoutin'  round.  This 
way!" 

And  Hedger  was  a  man  to  whose  counsels  any  leader 
might  be  glad  to  listen  in  an  hour  like  that 

The  Apaches  had  fallen  back,  for  the  present  from  the 
sharp  fire  which  had  been  opened  on  them  through  the 
loopholes  of  the  palisades,  and  Holman  merely  added  to 
his  strange  host  "We  will  talk  these  things  over  by- 
and-by,"  as  he  yielded  to  the  urgency  of  the  veteran  miner. 
Only  John  Westfield  seemed  to  care  to  follow  them,  and 
that  none  too  closely,  as  the  two  strode  away  across  the 
very  moderate  inclosure  toward  the  little  river. 

"  Do  ^ou  see  that  ?"  aaked  Hedger.    "  They  knew  what 
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ihetj  vera  about  when  they  picked  their  site.  The  oUier 
b«uik's  ft  good. fifty  feet  high,  etralght  np  uid  down,  bnt 
the  rivefe  dreadlnl  low.  There's  the  boat — end  it'a  &  Ug 
one,  too — haid  aground,  and  I  leokon  the  rediUna  oonld 
ride  right  in,  np  the  ohannel.  If  they  only  knowed  ib" 

"  The  linr  ia  riidng,"  quietly  letnzned  Holman— "  can't 
yon  aee  that  ?" 

"I  didn't  aee  it— that'a  a  fact ;  bnt  it  la  t"  exclaimed 
Hedger.    "That's  worth  aomethiag,  anyhow." 

"Worth  ererythin^"  Mid  Holman.  "We're  lost  our 
prorision-wagona,  and,  if  the  Apachee  hang  around,  we 
can't  etand  a  aieget" 

"That's  to,"  d<de(oll7  retomed  Hedger. 

"  Tbeyll  stay  till  Tenter,  bnt  they^l  hare  onr  aoalpa 
now,"  added  Holman.  "Onr  mining-trip  ia  wonnd  np, 
old  man." 

At  that  moment  the  ear*  of  all  the  little  "  gairiaon  " 
were  atarUed  by  a  atrange^  hollow,  binmphant,  almost  ill' 
artionlate  cry,  and  the  two  adventnien  by  the  lireiaide 
turned  involnntarily  in  the  diraotion  frran  irtienoe  it  eama. 

On  the  tongne  of  one  of  Uie  wagons,  from  which  the 
mnlee  were  not  even  yet  caat  looee,  stood  [the  lean,  un- 
gainly, sqnaiid  form  of  Ferey  Wettermaa,  peering  kean^ 
forward  nnder  the  tilt,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had  jnat 
made  a  grand  disoorery. 

"  I  knew  it  1"  he  shonted,  after  his  singnlar  yell  had 
died  awHj.  "I  knew  what  mnat  be  theroL  Oh,  Uwe'd 
only  bad  'em  before  I  Tools,  cnuhers,  maohinery,  pnmpe, 
and  there's  a  steam-engine.  If  s  a  little  one,  bat  it'll  do. 
We're  all  right  now,  only  there's  too  many  of  'em  to  di- 
vide with,  that'a  all" 

It  was  even  so,  lor  Holman'e  ontflt  had  been  of  the 
completest  sort,  and  that  one  wagon  did  not  by  any  means 
contain  »U  of  its  raried  inventionB  and  appUanoM  for  the 
work  it  had  been  meant  to  do. 

The  amile  on  Eolman's  face  grew  sad  eaongh  as  be  list- 
ened, and  he  muttered :  "  Bnt  tor  the  Apaobee  1" 


"Thafs  it^"  repeated  Hedges  "  Bat  for  the  Apidu« 
we  oonld  onload  and  go  right  to  woik" 

"  We  will  nnloed,  anyhow,  woA  or  so  work  r  exdainud 
Holman.  m  he  abode  suddenly  forward.  "  Old  mm,"  be 
dionted  to  Weatfleld,  "wlun's  yonr  mine?" 

"  Youdn,"  refdiod  father  and  son  in  a  breath,  and  the 
latter  added,  "  Bnt  what  can  yon  do  with  onr  mine  jut 
now  ?  It  isn't  yonrs,  eren  ijf  yon  coold  work  it  We 
baren't  ahaadoned  it,  if  we  did  go  off  proapeotuig." 

"  Yon'll  have  to  give  it  np  foe  a  whOe,"  wu  the  oalm 
reeponae,  "  and  we  oao  hide  oar  tn^  in  it  till  we  oome 

"  If  1)  do  flrst.rata  fa  tha^"  said  the  old  man,  "  and  Ti 
as  Brf  as  not  you'd  dalirst  yonr  goods  to  met" 

"  That's  what  it  amoonta  to,  I  aappoae,  if  ve  don't  khm 
baektoolaimit,"r^died  Holman;  bot  in anoth*  minnte 
be  bad  given  the  nnosMSty  ordara  to  hie  man,  and  all  who 
wete  not  ebaolataly  needed  at  the  stodmde— the  wonoded 
men  anawwed  for  that— wen  speedily  at  w«ik  onloediiig 
and  moring  the  beery  matMiala  whioh  had  so  stirred  the 
aithnaiasm  of  Peroy  Wetterman. 

Aa  for  that  ghastly  gold- worshiper,  not  Um  atrongeat 
man  of  the  whole  train  performed  anoh  fesla  of  beniied 
sbnngth  or  worked  with  a  more  enbtle  and  providoit  iotel- 
ligenoe. 

He  wagma  were  driveo  around  to  the  Jtaj  hoe  of  tha 
bln^  and  the  ample  jaws  of  the  mine  aiood  ready  open  to 
reoeiTe  whatever  might  be  ted  to  them  ;  while,  from  time 
to  time,  the  toiling  men  were  gmnted  stra^  bits  of  iufoi- 
matjon  as  to  the  depth,  extent  and  riohnen  of  the  gloom; 
bole  which  their  grand  "ontflt"  seemed  eo  nnlsetilT  to 
have  "mn  to  earth  in." 

"like  a  hard-pnshed  coyote,"  snarled  old  Bedger. 

"But  the  Apaches  will  eoaroely  go  for  it  there," it- 
sponded  Captain  Varlegr,  "if  we  dose  It  np  xif^L" 
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"We'll  do  tlMt,"Baid  Hedger.  "I  kin  oork  np  th«t 
ntt-bolfi  in  the  blofF  ao  that  the  Apaehea  won'l  erer  dieam 
erf  it" 

"  Bat  how  will  they  ever  get  in  here  to  hunt  for  it  ?" 
aaked  b  soft,  low  Toioe  behind  Mm,  and  the  old  miner 
tnmed  in  hla  tnoks  to  find  himaaU  iIkm  to  face  with  Laura 
Paine. 

"  Wh/,  bleaa  jtmx  pretty  feee,  misa,"  heaitatmgly  re- 
sponded old  Hedger,  "ve  een't  eat  maohinery.  Even 
gold  is  the  poorest  kind  of  feed. " 

"I  think  I  nndwutand  yon,"  murmured  Iadtb,  aa  aha 
dropped  her  ^ea  and  walked  away.  "  Oan  it  be  that  eren 
the  Apaobea  aie  briaging  me  some  hope  of  liberty  7" 

At  Uiat  very  xoomenti  not  mAny  paoea  oft  Caiy  Holman 
wn  atukding  in  a  Mrt  ol  brown  study,  guing  at  the 
houae^  the  mde  bat  wdteonatenoted  amelting  appanttis. 
Mud  the  Btrtmg  WiIIb  of  the  atotehouae. 

"It will  go  haid  with  them,"  he  said  to  himself,  aloud. 
"  They'll  hare  to  le«Te  pretty  mueh  everytluBg." 


A  very  unaophietieated  girl  w«  Nellie  WeabHeld,  for 
there  are  some  things  that  cannot  be  learned  among  the 
solitndee  of  the  Arizona  mines ;  bat  the  man  she  wm  talk- 
ing to  was  just  the  one  to  comprehend  her. 

"  Hhe  has  no  idea  how  splendidly  beentifiil  she  ia  look- 
ing," he  said  to  himself,  and  then  he  added,  aloud  :  "  Do 
yon  think  you  hare  courage  enough  to  run  the  ganntlet 
of  the  Apttohee  in  an  effort  to  esoape  7' 

"I  have  had  ootinge  enough  to  slay  and  work  here, 
day  after  day,  witti  no  company  but  Laara'a,"  simply  re- 
sponded Nelliek  "  The  trouble  will  be  to  get  fittbtc  and 
John  and  Peroy  Wetteiman  to  think  of  gong;" 

"  We  will  t^  their  idols  with  n^  and  tiien  they  will 
oome,"  Uoghed  Holman.  "  How  many  of  them  are  stodrad 
awBj  in  that  bit  of  a  t«nple  ?  Oh,  I  don't  oere  to  know 
yonr  seowts    yon  need  not  tell  m&" 

NdHe's  evident  doubt  and  he^tation  seemed  imtanlly 
to  nniah.  for  she  looked  him  straight  in  the  eyee,  and 
Muwered  ; 


"Even  the  gtdd  7"  asked  a  clear,  firm  speaker  at  his 
aide,  in  a  tone  that  made  him  start  involtintarily. 

"Ferhqw  not.  Miss  Wastfiald,"  he  instantly  rephed. 
"If  there  is  not  too  much  of  it  But  what  is  gold  oom- 
paied  to  homan  blood  ¥' 

"And  yet  they  said  yon  were  a  miner,  "returned  Nellie. 

"A  miner,"  laoghed  the  young  commander,  "but  not 
an  idolater.  The  fulore  of  my  expedition  ooet«  me  half 
I  am  worth,  but  what  of  it  ?  I  took  all  the  risks  when  I 
made  my  plana,  and  I  must  say  I  did  not  ooont  in  the 
Bcalps  of  two  young  ladies" 

Nellie  never  smiled,  but  seriously,  and  almost  solemnly, 
responded  : 

"I  don't  know  exaetly  what  to  make  ol  myself,  sir. 
For  three  long  yean  I  have  thought  of  nothing  but  gold, 
day  and  night,  and  now  it  seems  as  if  it  were  the  most 
wcsthleaa  thhig  in  the  world.  And  I  am  not  a  bit 
frightened,  eitho— not  since  I  saw  yon  spring  over  the 
stockade." 


"  Ton  mean,  how  mnoh  gold  is  ttiere  ?  Well,  X  don't 
knojr— only  there's  more  than  you  oan  safely  oarry  in  the 
boat,  and  oany  anything  at  anybody  beaidea." 

"  Whew  r'  whistled  Holman.  "  That  may  make  it  bad 
for  all  of  US.  I  most  iMve  you  now.  It's  nearly  sundown, 
and  we  shall  have  another  brush  with  the  Apechee  between 
this  and  morning." 

Nellie  Lurried  away  into  the  house  without  a  word,  but 
she  did  not  go  without  an  errand,  as  Holman  leHned  be- 
fore many  minntes  had  gone  over  his  head.  Long  min- 
ntee  they  were,  too,  and  busy  ones,  for  a  man  with  such 
awful  responsibilitiea  on  his  hands. 


Cb^fteb  IV. 

S«BAinn  beings  are  the  men  of  the  Weateni  mountains; 

and  full  of  numberless  qnera  and  wonderful  expedients, 

taught  them  by  the  varied  esigenoies  of  their  wild  and 

wandering  life,  and  banded  around  from  man  to  man 
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**  oomer  "  out  of  whacb,  aome  of  fthem 


mmoBg  the  gnlclMS  and  around  the  ounp-firea.    Ifc  is  not 

my  to  imagino  a 

have  not  "fonnd  a  way  or  made  onau 

Thoroughly  posted  as  iras  old  man  Weatfleld,  howayer, 
he  was  pnszled  to  the  last  degree,  aa  he  stood  in  front  of 
the  honifte  watohing  the  fnrooeedinga  of  a  sqnad  of  hia 
guests  and  defendera. 

"  What  can  they  want  of  such  a  ifuantity  of  mule-beef  f 
he  muttered.  **  One  of  'em  would  have  fed  the  lot  of  us 
for  three  days,  if  we  only  had  feed  for  the  rest  Ah,  yes  ; 
they  mean  to  jerk  it  and  keep  it  Not  so  bad  an  idea»  But 
what  are  they  doing  with  the  hides  and  with  thooe  wagon- 
tilts  r 

A  ouriona  pieee  of  work  it  woa,  to  tell  the  irath  ;  for,  aa 
mole  after  mule  was  ruthleaaly  alaughtered,  till  a  whole 
team  had  been  saorifioed,  their  hidea  were  stripped  off 
with  marvelous  celerity,  the  strong  hickory  illta  or 
frames  of  the  wagon-oovera  were  torn  down  and  clapped 
into  them  at  their  upper  edges,  as  a  kind  of  stretcher, 
untU  so  many  mule-skin  bowls,  so  to  speak,  had  been  man- 
ufactured by  lacing  the  edges  of  the  skins  roughly  and 
tightly  to  the  tilts. 

*'  What's  all  that  for  ?"  he  mechanically  inquired  of  one 
of  the  busy  mountain  men. 

"Ask  Gary  ^o]man,"  was  the  curt  response.  "Fd 
take  off  any  hide  in  this  yer  stockade,  if  he  gave  me  the 
word.    Them  things'Q  float,  won't  they,  old  man  ?" 

A  gleam  of  light  flashed  across  the  countenance  of  old 
Westfield,  but  just  then  the  hawk-like  face  of  his  son  was 
thrust  into  his,  and  the  latter  hoarsely  exclaimed  : 

"  They  mean  to  desert  us,  and  carry  the  girls  and  the 
gold  away  with  them  !"  « 

'*Not  so  bad  as  that,"  calmly  and  sternly  interrupted 
Gary  Holman  himself,  aa  he  slowly  approached.  "If  the 
Apaches  give  us  a  chance,  we  will  be  half-way  to  Bill  Wil- 
liams's Fork  before  sunrise  ;  but  we  don't  mean  to  leave 
anybody  behind  us,  and  I'll  give  you  my  word  to  bring 
you  all  back  again." 

Just  at  that  moment,  however,  a  fierce,  all  but  animal, 
yell,  from  the  rear  of  the  house  was  followed  by  the  sound 
of  angry  contention  and  the  voice  of  Percy  Wetterman 
shouting  : 

"John,  old  man,  this  way  !  The  villains  are  walling  up 
the  mine,  machinery  and  all  !*' 

"Your  friend  is  crazy,"  said  Holman.  "That's  the 
only  thing  to  do  in  the  fbc  we  are  in.  How  long  can  suck 
a  mere  squad  as  ours  hold  this  place  without  a  hope  of 
help,  and  without  ten  days'  provisions,  except  mule-beef  ? 
Our  only  chance  is  to  move  at  once." 

"  And  rob  us  I"  roared  John  Westfield,  aa  he  put  his 
hand  on  his  revolver,  menacingly. 

"  None  o'  that,  now,"  quietly  interposed  one  of  Hol- 
mati's  men,  as  the  muzale  of  his  repeating-rifle  rose  to  a 
level  with  John's  head.  "No  nonsense,  mind  yer,  just 
now,  if  you  please." 

The  gracing  hand  oame  away  from  the  revolver,  but 
the  shouts  of  Percy  Wetterinan  were  changing  into  yells 
of  such  frantic  and  desperate  ferocity,  that  the  whole  of 
them  roflhed  forward  toward  the  mine,  aa  if  impelled  by 
the  same  instinct 

The  strong-armed  miners  were,  indeed,  rapidly  closing 
up  the  entrance  to  the  shaft  with  such  a  mass  of  slabs  and 
boulders  of  rock  as  to  give  very  good  warrant  that  no 
lazy  redskin  would  ever  take  the  trouble  to  remove  them  ; 
and  at  a  few  paces*  distance  stood,  or  rather  danced  up 
and  down,  the  lean,  ghostly  form  of  Percy  Wetterman, 
restrained  now  from  any  violent  interference,  strange  to 
say,  by  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  small,  sunburned 
hand  of  Laura  Paine  herself  laid  upon  his  arm. 
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Be  quiet,  please,  Peroy,"ahe  said,  in  a  low  and  steady 
tone.  "Do  you  not  see  that  tha  mine  cannot  gat  away, 
nor  the  machinery  either  ?" 

"  Of  oourae  It  ean't»"  hoaraely  raaponded  the  ghastly 
miner ;  "but  how  axe  we  to  get  any  more  out  ?" 

"We  ahall  loae  all  we  have^  and  the  machinery,  too," 
said  Laura,  quietly,  "  unless  we  drive  away  the  Apaches. 
Don't  you  see  it's  nearly  aonset  ?" 
"  We  can  mine  just  as  well—"  began  Wetterman. 
But  his  frenzied  will  was  fast  yielding  to  the  magnetism 
of  the  fair  girl  beaide  him,  andaheaeemed  all  nnoonadons, 
aa  ahe  led  him  away  toward  the  houae,  of  the  adnuriag 
glances  which  were  turned  upon  her  by  more  than  one 
pair  of  manly  eyea. 

"She'a  no  ordinary  girl,"  muttered  Captain  Varley  to 
himself ;  "but  how  ahe  haa  ohangad  ainoe  three  yean 
ago  1  I  muat  have  changed,  too^  for  not  a  aoul  of  them 
all  appears  to  remember  me.  Perhapa  becauae  they  have 
had  aomething  more  intereating  to  think  of  this  busy 
afternoon." 

"Yarley,"  just  then  growled  the  voice  of  old  Hedger  in 
his  ear,  "this  way,  if  you  please.  The  captain  says  he'll 
be  'ready  for  a  move  as  soon  as  ever  it's  good  and  darL 
The  rise  is  a-comin'  down  right  smart" 

With  but  a  dim  comprehension  of  his  comrade's  mean- 
ing, it  must  be  confessed,  the  ex-officer  of  cavalry  turned 
away  and  followed  toward  the  bank  of  the  river. 

^re,  indeed,  gazing  out  through  the  fading  twilight 
over  the  rippling  and  glancing  water,  stood  the  stalwart 
leader  of  Holman's  outfit,  and  by  his  side,  as  if  joining 
in  the  same  silent  sort  of  occupation,  was  no  less  a  com- 
panion than  Nellie  Westfield  heraeliL 

Gary  Holman's  "gazing,"  however,  like  whatever  else 
he  might  do,  was  likely  to  have  a  meaning  in  ii»  and  he 
quietly  remarked  to  Hedger : 

"  The  boat's  nearly  afloat,  old  man.  Half  an  hour  more 
of  this,  and  we'll  be  all  right  I  only  wish  I  knew  more 
about  the  navigation  below." 

"  We  oame  up  when  the  river  was  quite  low,"  said  Nel- 
lie, "but  not  so  low  as  this.  There  are  some  sand-bara 
between  this  and  BiH  Williams's  Fork." 

"Of  course  there  are,"  growled  Hedger ;  "but  a  good 
rise'd  kerry  us  over  'em.  I  ain't  afearad  of  no  bars,  il 
once  we  kin  get  shot  of  them  'Pachea'* 

"We'll  do  that,"  said  Holman,  cheerily.  -  "Captaia 
Yarley,  Mias  Westfield  tells  me  ahe  haa  met  you  before." 
.  The  last  remark  was  made  in  an  abrupt  and  somewhat 
singular  tone  of  voice,  while  the  speaker  looked  steadOy 
in  the  eyes  of  the  ex-officer  of  cavalry.  « 

"I  am  happy  to  be  recognized,"  firmly  and  politely  re- 
sponded the  soldier-miner,  with  a  slightly  heightened 
color  on  hia  bronzed  cheeks ;  "  biit  I  would  like  to  ask 
if  the  recognition  includes  the  other  members  of  her 
family  ?" 

"Not  till  I  told  them — ^but  it  does  now,"  responded 
Nellie,  with  something  of  a  tremor  in  her  voice.  "And  I 
must  know  if  Captain  Varley  is  still  our  enemy  ?" 

"Your  enemy  I"  exclaimed  the  captain,  with  a  hearty 
ring  of  srfrprise  in  his  voice.  "  I  was  never  your  enemy. 
Never  mind  now  what  John  did,  or  Percy.  All  my  wrath 
has  long  since  been  worked  out  of  me.  Tell  them  I  will 
keep  their  secret  even  from  Gary  Holman — even  from 
yourself.  As  for  Miss  Paine,  she  knows  it  already." 
"So  do  I,"  faltered  Nellie;    "but  if  you  will  keep 

"  Keep  it !"  exclaimed  Varley.  "  I'll  keep  that  as  care- 
fully as  they  seemed  to  have  kept  my — ^well,  never  mind 
that.  Tell  them  to  come  right  along  with  us,  and  savo 
their  scalps,  and  their  gold,  too— I  want  none  of  it' 
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"Ton  always  was  a  good  fellow/'  hare  brolra  in  the 
hoarse,  metallio  Toioe  of  John  Westfleld.  *'I  don't  ask 
yon  to  forgiye  xne,  Yarley»  bnt  m  promise  to  make  emsiy- 
thing  right  and  sqnare— — ' 

**  And  Gary  Holman  and  the  rest  of  nsll  try  and  help 
ye  keep  yer  promise/*  growled  old  Hedger.  "I  don't 
want  to  know  yer  secrets,  but  yer  oome  the  boys  with  the 
mnle-hides,  and  yon  feUera  had  better  trot  oat  yer  bullion 
short  order.  The  redskins  won*t  wait  tOl  long  artor  dark 
afore  they  torn  on  thar  mnsia  Go  in,  now,  and  do  yer 
level  best    The  boat^s  all  stowed  and  trimmed  a'ready.** 

A  glance  was  enough  to  assnre  all  concerned  of  the 
truth  of  this  assertion,  and  Nellie  Westfleld  ga2»d  cnri- 
onsly  on  the  toppling  and  frail-looking  bowls.which  the 
miners  were  lannohing  at  the  waterside^  seonring  them 
firmly  together  with  their  hide  lariats. 

''When  they're  all  fastened  together  in  that  way,"  ex- 
plained Holman,  "  no  single  one  of  them  can  npset,  and 
they're  easier  te  manage. " 

"  I  see,"  said  Kellie  ;  "  and  yon  mean  to  keep  the  boat 
for  the  human  part  of  your  cargo.  '* 

Just  then  their  ears  were  saluted  by  a  piercing  cry,  and 
they  turned  te  see  Percy  Wetterman  struggling  in  the 
grasp  of  John  Westfleld  and  his  father. 

'*  Bobbers,  robbers  I"  he  screamed,  at  the  top  of  his 
Toice.  *' Yarley  has  come  for  his  money.  I  saw  him  out 
there.  They  are  carrying  it  all  away,  now  they've  shut 
up  the  mine.    Let  me  go— let  me  go  1" 

''Percy,  please  be  quiet,"  answered  the  steady  tenes 
of  Laura  Paine.  "How  will  the  ingots  ever  be  coined 
unless  we  have  them  carried  to  the  mint  ?  Ingots  are  not 
money." 

''lliey  are  gold,  though,"  said  the  crazy  miner,  but  less 
excitedly.  "Not  a  counterfeit  among  them.  Yarley 
needn't  be  afraid  te  take  'em  this  time.  'Twon't  hurt  him* 
to  have  them  bars  found  in  his  quarters.  Nobody  won't 
ask  him  te  resign  for  buying  them.  It's  all  right,  Yarley, 
my  boy  ;  take  'em  to  the  mini  111  go  with  'em.  Do 
you  s'ix)8e  old  Lindevman  would  let  them  coin  me  ?  I've 
worked  in  that  vein  till  I  feel  as  if  I  was  all  pure  gold — all 
but  my  head.  Put  'em  in,  boys— put  'em  in.  Ill  ride 
right  along  on  the  tep  of  the  load. 

"  Fm  glad  it's  getting  dark,"  muttered  Holman.  "  That 
fellow'll  throw  away  all  our  scalps  if  we  can't  keep  him 
still" 

"Let  him  ride  on  the  gold,  then,"  said  Laura  Paine. 
"  rU  tell  him  he  mustn't  say  a  word,  or  he  may  lose  it" 

In  a  moment  more  an  utter  hush  in  the  direction  of 
Per<7  Wettermlin  announoipd  the  success  of  Laura's  strata- 
gem, and  "  on  the  gold  "  was  not  by  any  means  an  unsafe 
place  te  ride,  now  the  strongly-made  bowls  of  mule-hide 
were  so  heavily  ballasted. 

No  danger  of  upsetting  now,  and  they  swung  out  into 
the  stream  as  steadily  as  any  boat  could  have  done,  while 
in  one  of  the  central  floats  cowered  the  emaciated  form  of 
the  gold-lunatia 

Pitoh-dark,  and  the  increasing  roar  of  the  torrent,  no 
less  than  its  steady  climbing  of  tho  low  bank,  told  how 
fast  the  flood  was  coming  down  from  the  mountains. 

"  All  ready  now,  Hedger  ?"  asked  Holman. 

"All  ready,"  responded  Hedger  ;  "but  it's  all-flred 
queer  thar  ain't  no  sign  of  the  redskins." 

"  Cast  off,  then,  as  soon  as  the  rait  gets  well  out.  Si- 
lence, all !" 

Silence  it  was,  in  the  crowded  boat  and  in  the  aban- 
doned stockade ;  bat  the  miners  of  Holman's  outfit  had 
no  doubt  in  their  own  minds  that  their  trip  was  likely  to 
be  a  "  good  thing,"  for  they  had  emptied  the  Westfleld 
treasure-house  with  their  own  hands,  and  what  were  a  few 


mules  and  wagons  to  a  haul  like  that  ?    If  they  got  away 
with  it  I 

That  was  tiie  point,  indeed ;  but  where  could  all  the 
Apaches  have  gone  to  ? 

Where?  Qone?  Not  gone  at  all,  perhaps— or  what 
oould  be  the  meaning  of  that  shadowy  line  of  dusky 
figures  slowly  advancing  into  the  torrent  just  below  the 
stockade? 

"If  the  rise  hadn't  come,"  exclaimed  Holman  to  Nellie 
Westfleld,  "they'd  have  had  all  our  scalps  in  ten  minutes. 
Pull  well  out,  boys — ^now,  down-stream !" 

But,  as  the  latter  order  was  obeyed  and  the  well-pulled 
oars  seconded  the  swift  strength  of  the  current,  the  nighi 
became  suddenly  hideous  with  savage  yells  and  flerce 
shouto  of  anticipated  triumph,  as  the  Apaches  discovered 
their  intended  victims,  and  urged  their  horses  forward 
through  the  water. 

Not  deep  enough  to  swim  in,  truly,  bnt  quite  deep 
enough  to  impede  the  motions  of  even  such  wild  horse- 
men, and  that  was  a  terribly  dangerous  craft  to  ride  too 
close  upon. 

Touch  and  go  it  was,  through  that  screeching,  plung- 
ing, charging  line  of  shadowy  f oemen,  with  the  rifles  and 
i^evolvers  all  the  while  replying  to  the  twanging  of  the 
bows  and  the  whirring  of  the  lances,  and  many  a  painted 
rider  rolled  from  his  saddle  to  be  swept  away  on  the  fast- 
gathering  strength  of  the  torrent  from  the  mountains. 

"  Oh,  it  is  terrible  !"  exclaimed  NeUie  Westfleld,  as  she 
cowered  in  the  boat  between  her  father  and  Gary  Holman. 

"Courage,  my  dear  young  lady,"  returned  the  stalwart 
commander.  "  We  shall  be  ont  of  their  reach  in  three 
minutes." 

"  And  all  this  for  gold  I"  exclaimed  Laura  Paine.  "  Oh, 
Captain  Yarley  1  I  never  want  to  see  any  more  gold  in  all 
my  life.' 

"Gold  is  good,  Laura,"  said  the  ex-officer,  with  the 
tone  of  an  old  acquaintence,  "  and  yours  is  fairly  earned. 
It  is  only  iU-gotten  gold  that  one  should  never  wish  to 
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It  was  a  strange  moment  in  which  to  moralize,  with  the 
Apaches  yelling  around  them  and  with  the  deep  groans  of 
tlieir  own  wounded  men  ringing  in  their  ears ;  but  Laura 
seemed  to  understand  the  matter. 

In  a  few  moments  more,  indeed,  Gary  Holman's  pro- 
phecy was  fulfllled,  and  the  boat  and  its  precious  convoy 
were  spinning  away  down  the  swift  current,  with  no  re- 
maining danger  or  difficulty  apparent  than  might  belong 
to  the  task  of  keeping  the  centre  of  the  stream,  and  mak« 
ing  the  best  possible  use  of  the  oars. 

Even  this  was  suspended  at  last,  in  spite  of  the  certainty 
that  their  foes  on  land  would  make  an  effort  to  follow  ; 
for  not  more  than  half  the  occupanto  of  the  boat  had 
passed  that  perilous  gantlet  uninjured. 

No  such  thing  as  going  ashore,  or  even  striking  a  light ; 
but  the  best  was  done  that  could  be  for  all  the  wounded. 
And  then  old  Hedger  rose  to  his  leet,  and  there  was  a 
melancholy  solemnity  in  his  voice  as  he  tersely  reported  : 

"Only  ten  men  left  of  Holman's  outfit,  besides  him 
and  Captain  Yarley,  and  thar*s  two  won't  live  till  day- 
light John  Westfleld  dead  and  overboard— sprung  right 
out  when  the  arrer  struck  him." 

"Fm  glad  I  forgave  him,"  said  Captain  Yarley. 

"Gold  1"  murmured  Laura. 

"Forward  !  Give  way,  boys  1"  sternly  commanded 
Caxy  Holman. 

But  NeUie  Westfleld  was  sobbing  above  the  white  head 
of  her  father,  bowed  in  her  lap,  and  she  did  not  hear 
than,  a  few  minutes  later,  when  they  reported  that  the 
"gold-float"  contained  no  trace  of  Percy  Wetterman. 
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And  80  all  night  long,  till  the  boming  snn  of  Arizona 
onoe  more  oame  back  to  show  their  way  toward  safety  and 
civilization,  the  boat  and  its  convoy  span  along,  more  and 
more  swiftly,  and  there  was  little  remaining  danger  of 
tueir  being  OTertaken. 

Nor  haTe  we  any  need  to  follow,  mile  by  mile,  the  Toy- 
Bge  down  Bill  Williams's  Fork,  or  the  intermediate  inci- 
dents of  the  strange  retnm  of  Gary  Holman*s  ontfit 
But,  a  few  weeks  later,  a  white-haired  old  gentleman  stood 
on  the  deck  of  a  Panama  steamer,  with  a  yonthf al  pair  on 
either  side  of  him,  whose  every  word  and  look  revealed 
their  nnmistakable  story  to  the  most  casual  observer. 

*'Go  backr  ha  was  saying.  <'I  go  back?  The 
Apaches  may  open  the  mine  if  they  will,  but  it  seems  to 
me  as  if  the  month  d  it  were  sealed  with  blood.*' 

'*  Don't  speak  of  it,  father,  please  don't,^  said  Nellie^ 
"  Gary  and  I  will  try  Mid  make  yon  forget  all  aliont  if 

*' Laura,  dear/'  half  w)ii^)ered  Gaptain  Vorley,  '^  Imvst 
fix  that  matter  of  my  resignation,  yon  know ;  bot  I  think 
we  are  beginning  to  find  that  even  gold  has  its  nses." 

**  But  only  because  we  have  found  something  better," 
responded  Laura. 

And  so  the  great  steamer  puffed  sway  through  the 
*'Gk>lden  Horn"  with  the  bridal  party  that  came  home 
together  from  the  wreck  of  '*  Gary  Holman's  Outflf* 


THE  WASHIN6T0N8  OF  YORKSHIRE. 

Geoboe  Washinoton  was  descendecT  from  a  Yorkshire 
family  of  importance,  as  were  also  Penn,  and  Winthrop, 
the  first  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  These  three  were 
merely  private  English  gentlemen,  men  of  education  and 
leisure,  who  might  have  lived  and  died  unknown  had  their 
lot  been  cast  in  happier  times.  Fervent  loyalty  was 
always  the  characteristic  of  the  Washingtons,  and  even 
Georgd  Washington  himself  fought  for  the  Georges  against 
the  French.  In  Grom well's  reign  an  attempt  was  made 
to  restore  Gharles  IL,  and  John  Washington  and  his 
brother  were  implicated.  But  they  were  more  fortunate 
than  their  companion-in-arms,  the  Earl  of  Derby.  They 
managed  to  get  away  to  America  ;  but  Lord  Derby,  less 
fortunate,  was  captured  and  executed  at  Boltou  ;  and  the 
quaint  old  house  in  Ghester  where  he  spent  his  last  night 
is  an  object  of  great  interest  with  all  visitors  to  the  dty. 
It  is  now  divided  into  cottages,  but  a  richly  carved  oak 
front  speaks  of  its  former  splendor. 

The  nephew  of  John  Washington  was  Sir  Henry  Wash- 
ington, who  defended  the  Gity  of  Worcester  in  the  caose 
of  Gharles  I.,  and  indeed  held  out  to  the  last,  with  only 
scanty  means.  He  was  repeatedly  called  upon  to  eur- 
render,  as  his  affiiirs  were  hopeless,  and  was  promised  that 
his  life  should  be  spared;  but  he  refused  to  do  so 
till  he  had  the  permissioa  of  Oharles ;  and  at  last,  when 
resistance  was  no  longer  possible,  he  wrote  to  Fairf^who 
was  marching  in  triunph  from  Haddington,  the  following 
letter : 

* 

"  8iB :— It  is  aeknowledged  by  your  books,  and  by  rsport  of  yoor 
quarter,  that  the  King  Is  In  some  of  your  armies.  That  granted, 
it  may  be  easy  for  you  to  proeore  his  JCaJesty's  commands  for  the 
disposal  of  this  garrison.  Till  then  I  shall  make  good  tho  trust 
reposed  on  me.  As  for  conditions,  If  I  shall  be  neoessitated,  I 
shall  make  the  best  I  can.  The  wotst  I  know,  and  fear  not  If  1 
had,  the  profession  of  a  soldier  had  not  been  begun,  ner  so  long 
continued,  by  Your  Excellency's  humble  servant, 

"  flENBT  WaSHIKOTON.*' 

This  was  in  the  year  1646,  and  five  years  later  the  Mayor 
of  Worcester,  Thomas  Lysons,  was  sent  to  Warwick  Gastle 
in  imprisonment  till  he  should  be  tried  in  London  for 
proclaiming  Ghftfles  II,  the  rightful  King  of  England* 


This  Lysons  was  the  direct  ancestor  of  the  Golonel  Ly* 
sons  (now  Sir  Daniel)  who  held  a  command  in  Ganada. 
That  the  mayor  should  have  been  consigned  to  War- 
wick Gastle  will  not  be  wondered  at,  when  we  remember 
that  Lord  Warwick  himself  had  so  far  meditated  an  emi- 
gration hi  Laud's  time  that  he  secured  the  proprietorship 
of  the  Gonnecticut  Valley. 

The  family  of  Washington  can  be  traced,  however,  much 
fnrther  back  than  the  period  we  are  speaking  of.  Formerly 
they  held  ssMes  in  Durham,  and  the  name  is  spelt  vari- 
ously De  WMi^ngton  and  Wessington.  In  the  venerable 
Kbnury  of  Ghester  Cathedral,  where  this  is  written,  Bondo 
de  Wessyngfton's  name  occurs  in  copies  of  charters  six 
hondred  years  old.  John  Wessington,  as  appears  from 
Dngdale's  '^Honasticon,"  was  the  prior  of  Durham  in  the 
reigtts  of  Henry  V.  and  Henry  YL  He  wrote  a  treatise  on 
the  lights  and  privileges  of  Durham  Cathedral,  which  ia 
sIBl  preserved  in  Ihe  Cotton  Library.  He  held  his  digni- 
ties lor  thirty  yeei^  and  was  engaged  in  a  dispute  with 
the  Pontiff  upon  certain  privileges  which  the  latter  wished 
to  encroadi  upon,  but  found  the  prior  not  so  pliable  as  he 
could  have  desired*  One  of  the  family,  John  WashingtoUi 
lived  at  Washington,  in  Lancashire ;  and  his  only  daugh- 
ter and  heiress  married  James  Lawrence  in  the  year  1252; 
bringing  him  as  a  dowry  a  large  landed  property.  His 
descendant  is  Mr.  Laurence,  of  Saudywell  Park. 

But  the  more  immediate  anoestry  of  George  Washing- 
ton must  be  sought  in  Sulgrave,  Northamptonshire.  At 
Sulgrave  was  a  monastery,  and  it  was  dissolved  by  Henry 
VIIL  at  the  same  time  as  the  other  religious  houses.  A 
large  part  of  its  estates  were  granted  to  the  Washington 
fam'iy ;  and  in  the  old  church  of  Sulgrave  is  a  plate  of 
briss  with  the  names  of  Lawrence  Washington  and  his 
wife  incised  on  it,  and  also  of  his  eight  sons  and  nine 
daughters.  Sulgrave  is  in  a  pleasant  rural  part  of  Eng- 
land, not  fax  from  Banbury  and  from  Whittlebury  Forest. 
The  mansion  of  the  Washingtons  was  probably  at  one 
time  the  priors'  dwelling,  and  altered  for  their  use.  Part 
of  it  still  remains,  and  is  converted  into  a  &rmhouse  ;  and 
in  a  buttery-hatch  is  a  piece  of  stained  glass  with  the 
Washington  crest  upon  it 

John  Washington,  of  South  Gave  Gastle,  was  the  great- 
grandson  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Sulgrava  South 
Gave  Gastle,  engraved  on  page  296,  is  reached  by  the 
railway  that  runs  between  York  and  Hull.  Broogh  is  the 
nearest  station,  and  from  there  to  South  Cave  is  a  walk  or 
drive  of  three  miles.  The  road  is  a  pleasant  one,  and  Ilea 
through  a  shaded  lane,  with  here  and  there  a  long  open- 
ing, and  some  comfortable  dwellings,  set  in  dark  ever- 
greens. A  road  that  turns  to  the  right  leads  us  to  Hull 
and  the  village  of  Rowley,  which  is  quite  worth  a  visits  as 
it  was  the  veritable  parent  of  Rowley,  Mass.  ^indeed,  all 
the  inhabitants  left  Bowley,  York,  with  their  vicar,  and 
crossed  tiie  ocean  to  their  new  home.  South  Cave  Gastle 
is  a  troly  delightful  residence,  and  is  well  seen  from  the 
road— whence;,  in  ^ct,  the  drawing  shown  ia  taken.  It 
has,  of  course,  undergone  some  modernizing  since  the 
Washingtons  resided  there ;  but  the  dimensions  are  the 
same,  and  the  pleasant  park  is  circumsoribed  by  the  same 
boimdaries.  Plate-glass  windows  have  superseded  the 
old-fashioned  mullions  and  lead  lights,  and  paneled  doors 
have  been  placed  in  frames,  instead  of  the  heavy  ones 
studded  with  nail-heads  ;  but  an  old  engraving  I  saw  in 
Tork  gives  the  same  walls  and  dms  ;  and  donbtless  the 
rooks  are  Hneaily  descended  from  those  that  heralded 
Springtime  to  John  Washington. 

In  one  comer  of  the  park  stands  South  Cave  Church,  % 
small  but  venerable  building,  in  the  shadiest  of  churo4- 
yards.    An  embattle  gateway,  with  a  wrought-iron  gat ', 
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that  leads  np  to  the  Hall,  jnts  out  on  the  road  opposite  to 
where  the  yiew  is  taken  from,  and  one  of  the  sides  of  the 
archway  is  extended  into  a  quaint  lodge,  covered  with 
ivy.  The  wall  of  the  lodge  forms  a  boundary  of  the 
churchyard,  and  the  whole  group  is  of  exquisite  beauty. 
Of  course  a  private  path  through  the  park  leads  into  the 
chancel,  where  the  family  pews  ara  There  is  a  fine  col- 
lection of  paintings  here— one  of  President  Washington, 
on  which  a  great  value  is  8et»  among  them.  The  litUe 
church  has  the  dignity  of  being  a  parish  one  and  possess* 
ing  a  rector ;  and  here  the  parish  records  are  kept  Un- 
happily, they  are  very  imperfect ;  those  relating  to  Wash- 
ington's great-grandfather  are  not  to  be  found,  and  there 
are  others  of  later  date  that  are  very  puzzling; 

It  would  appear  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  most  of  the 
historians  of  the  family  that  their  connection  with  the 
Yorkshire  property  ceased  after  the  emigration  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  but  this  is  not  the 
case.  Henry  Washington,  various^  described  as  of  Sy- 
mond*s  Inn  and  Lincoln's  Inn,  Doncaster  and  Gookham, 
etc.,  married  Eleanor  Harrison,  in  the  year  1689.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Bichard  Harrison*  armiger ;  and  the 
singular  part  of  it  is,  that  he  succeeded  to  the  property  in 
right  of  his  wife.  The  question  naturally  arises,  Who  this 
Henry  Washington  was?  and,  curiously  enough,  it  was 
impossible  for  us  to  decide,  even  with  the  advantage  of 
being  on  the  spot,  with  the  registers  all  before  us.  Var- 
ious theories  suggested  themselves  to  a  gentleman  who 
resides  not  far  from  South  Cave,  and  has  made  the  Wash- 
ington family  a  study ;  but  none  are  free  from  difficulty  ; 
and  it  seems  to  both  of  us  that  South  Cave  Castle  has 
come  into  the  family  possession  twice  over,  and  Henry 
Washington  is  only  an  episode.  He  may  have  been,  and 
probably  was,  a  connection  of  the  gallant  defender  of 
Worcester  ;  and  it  is  curious  that  he  had  two  daughters, 
Susannah  and  Elizabeth,  whose  baptism  is  duly  recorded 
in  the  register ;  Sir  Henry,  too,  ha4  two  sisten,  also 
named  Susannah  and  Elizabeth,  which  would  point  to  these 
being  family  names.  Susannah  died,  and  is  buried  at  the 
church  in  the  precincts  of  the  park  ;  and  the  estate  seems 
to  have  become  the  property  of  her  sister,  who  married 
John  Idell  in  the  year  1719 ;  and  they  sold  it  to  the 
present  proprietor's  family. 

It  is  a  little  singular  that  after  so  short  a  lapse  of  time 
there  should  be  the  least  dif&culty  in  exactly  tracing  ont 
ail  the  connectionB  of  the  parties  ;  but  in  many  similar  in- 
stances the  troubled  tiifies  and  family  changes  caused 
records  to  be  mislaid  or  lost. 

% 

OUTWITTING  A  HIGHWAYMAN. 

As  THB  chivalrous  Bobin  Hood  suffered  more  than  one 
defeat  from  tanners,  tinkers  and  sturdy  beggars^  so  Red- 
mond met  a  vanquisher  in  a  shopkeejier's  apprenticeu 
The  youth's  master  having  to  receive  a  good  round  sum  of 
money  in  Newry,  was  afraid,  on  his  return  to  Dundalk,  his 
native  town,  to  risk  an  encounter  with  Bedmond  or  some  of 
his  gang.  In  the  master's  perplexity,  his  apprentice,  six- 
teen years  of  age,  offered  his  services,  which,  after  some 
hesitation,  were  accepted.  The  youth,  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Oongrave,  author  of  the  **  Irish  Bognes  azid  Bappa- 
rees,"  went  to  the  field  and  brought  home  an  old  vidons 
screw  (much  of  the  same  humor  with  Sir  Teague  O'Began's 
war-horse,  on  which  he  rode  out  to  meet  Duke  Schomberg 
at  the  surrender  of  Charlemont),  that,  when  any  other 
came  up  to  meet  him  on  the  road,  he  always  strove  to  bite 
or  kick,  and  by  which  means  he  commonly  kept  the  road 
to  himself.  As  he  wended  on  his  way  he  was  overtaken 
by  a  well-dressed  gentleman,  with  T^hom  he  freely  entered 


into  discourse,  making  no  secret  of  his  business,  or  of  his 
expectation  of  being  about  the  same  place  on  his  return 
to-morrow  with  ono  hundred  pounds  in  his  possession. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  his  fellow-traveler,  "  you  are  so  free 
in  your  communication  with  strangers.  How  can  you  tell 
but  that  I  may  be  Bedmond  O'Hanlon,  or  one  of  his  gang  ?" 
*'0h,  oh  1"  said  the  boy,  bursting  out  laughing,  "such 
a  nice-looking  gentleman  as  you  are  to  be  a  robber  1  Do 
you  think  I  haven't  eyes  ?'* 

"Well,  at  all  events  I  advise  you  to  be  more  discreet. 
Bedmond  is  famous  at  disguises,  and  will  pin  yen  if  he  gets 
wind  of  your  business.  Here's  a  crown  to  drink  my 
health,  but  keep  a  bridle  on  your  tongue." 

The  youth  sobered  at  once  and  made  the  promise. 
And,  even  as  the  boy  expected,  the  gentleman  overtook 
him  as  he  was  returning  next  day,  and  the  conversation 
was  resumed. 

'*  Well,  my  boy,  I  suppose  from  your  looks  you  have 
not  met  with  any  bad  company,  and  your  money  is  safe  ?" 
*'  Indeed  it  is,  air ;  many  thanks  for  your  good  advice." 
"  How  ara  yon  canying  it?" 
"In  the  two  ends  of  tliis  tioken  wallet" 
''Dear  me^  I  would  like  to  feel  the  weight  of  it,  out  of 
curiosity  ;"  and  he  aj^oached,  but  the  horse  lashed  out, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  keep  his  distance. 

"  Throw  over  that  wallet,"  said  he,  rather  sternly  for 
such  a  fine-spoken  gentleman. 

"  Oh,  sir,  honey,  you  wouldn't  rob  me  1  What  would 
the  master  say  V" 

"  I  don't  know,  but  this  is  what  I  say  :  If  you  do  not 
suxrender  it  at  once  I  will  send  a  bullet  through  you,  and 
another  through  your  garran." 

"  I  promised  my  master  not  to  let  myself  be  robbed  till 
I  was  in  danger  of  my  life.  Here  is  the  money,  but  you 
must  take  the  trouble  of  crossing  the  ditch  for  it." 

So  saying,  he  heaved  the  bag  over  the  slough  that  bor- 
dered tiie  road,  and  the  hedge  beyond  it^  into  the  next 
field. 

This  annoyed  the  highwayman,  but,  judging  the  prize 
worth  the  trouble,  he  dismounted,  scrambled  over  the 
dyke  and  fence  higher  up,  and  laid  his  hands  on  the  bag. 
Heering  a  clatter,  he  raised  his  head,  looked  over  the 
fence,  saw  the  innocent  youth  making  the  road  to  Dundalk 
short  on  his  own  (Bedmond's)  good  steed,  and  the  vicious 
steed  praDcing  about  the  road,  and  longing  for  some  one 
to  fly  at.  He  was  enraged  at  being  so  taken  in,  but  much 
more  when  he  found  that  the  two  ends  of  the  precious 
wallet  contained  nothing  more  valuable  than  the  copper 
half-pence  of  the  time,  value  of  thirty  or  forty  shillings. 
So  there  we  must  leave  our  outlaw,  encumbered  with  his 
copper,  and  not  daring  to  lay  hands  on  the  ill-tempered 
and  dangerous  garran  left  at  his  discretion.  The  boy  ar- 
rived safe  in  Dundalk,  with  the  hundred  guineas  quilted 
into  his  waistcoat. 
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Spanish  Wedding  Dances. 

SuNKT  Spain  1  The  "traveling  ten  thousand  "  ignore 
the  fact  that  Madrid  is  but  thirty-six  hours  from  Paris. 
Nobody  thinks  of  crossing  the  VjiemeeB,  and  yet  behind 
the  "  purple  ridge  "  lies  one  of  the  most  quaint,  the  most 
interesting  and  the  most  picturesque  countries  in  the  wide 
world.  Quaint,  because  it  is  two  hundred  years  behind  its 
time ;  interesting,  because  of  its  antiquity  and  its  conserv- 
ative clinging  to  the  traditions  of  its  glorious  past ;  pic- 
turesque, because  of-  its  sierras^  its  valleys,  its  plains,  its 
rivers,  its  yegQtAtioD,  its  costumes.     I  liave  wandered 
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through  Spain,  and  my  souvenir  ib  "what  a  painter  would 
call  a  "olot  of  color."  Forttiny  dipped  his  brush  in 
Biinlight»  and  gave  the  world  Spain. 

My  first  Tisit  to  Spain  was  via  Paris.     I  struck  Mar- 
seilles, and  then  Ferpignan.     The  Oarlists  had  destroyed 
the  railroad,  so  I  crossed  the  Pyrenees  to  Qerona,  and 
from  Gerona  I  took  rail  to  Barcelona,  the  Manchester  of 
Spain.    What  a  wondrous  dty  is  this  same  Barcelona  I 
It  reminded  me  of  an  old  tree  upon  which  new  timber 
had  been  engrafted.   What  wondrous  old  streets,  and  won- 
drous old  houses,  the  facades  and  balconies  carved  in  su- 
perb relief  I  what  wondrous  old  buildings  and  churches 
and  gateways  I  jewelers  in  one  street,  shoemakers  in  an- 
other, trunk-makers  in  a   third^eaoh  street  confining  a 
special  trade  within  its  limits.     Then  the  new  town,  with 
its  glittering  Galle  Fernando,  too  French  by  half,  and  its 
Bambla,  stretching  two  miles  from  the   Mediterranean, 
with  its  four  rows  of  trees,  and  its  flower-market  like  a 
gaudy  ribbon  bordered  by  green.    Then  the  Gracia,  with 
the  residences  of  the  merchant  princes ;    Mauresque,  in 
white  marble,  with  gilt  balconies,  open  courts  and  fount- 
ains.    Then  its  Mon   Juich— that  steep  hill  leaning  over 
the  city,  crowned  by  a  fortress  bristling  with  guns  ;  then 
its  gilana  or  gypsy  quarter,  Sanche,  four  miles  away  in 
the  hills,  glowing  with  flowers  and  the  tender  gray-green 
of  the  foliage  of  the  pepper  woods.    Barcelona  1   I  lay 
down  my  pen  to  waft  a  kiss  to  thee  from  the  tips  of  my 
fingers  ! 

Madrid  is  too  Parisian.  Gk>  on  the  Puerta  del  Sol,  and  you 
imagine  yourself  on  a  third-rate  boulevard.  The  oostumes, 
too,*lb'e  all  Frenchy— the  men  in  high  hats,  and  short- 
tailed  coats,  imd  wide-at-the-feet  trousers,  and  impossible 
boots,  while  their  linen  is  up  around  their  ears  and  out  to 
the  tips  of  their  fingers  ;  the  ladies,  too,  have  cast  aside 
the  picturesque  and  becoming  vail,  comb  and  mantilla,  and 
emulate  the  cheap  fashions  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 

To  behold  Spain,  as  Spain,  you  must  either  linger  in 
the  Basque  Provinces  or  go  south  to  beautiful  Seville,  the 
city  of  the  Giralda  and  the  Alcazar — the  birthplace  of 
Murillo,  the  shrine  of  his  most  magnificent  masterpieces. 
It  is  in  Seville  that  the  cigarrera  and  mqfa  flourish — those 
seductive  types  of  Andalusian  femininity,  so  often  men- 
tioned in  song  and  story,  and  in  whom  are  now  vested  the 
national  dances  of  Spain.  The  Andalusian  mc^a  is  often  a 
maker  of  cigarettes,  but  still  oftener--I  must  sacriflee 
poesy  to  fact — a  vender  of  fried  fish,  or  a  oastaftera,  that  is, 
a  lounger  at  tavern  doors.  As  the  tnofiola  of  Madrid  has 
disappeared,  so  in  a  short  time  will  the  mqja  become  an 
institution  of  the  past. 

The  maja  is  passionately  fond  of  the  bull-fight,  and  will 
acknowledge  no  suitor  but  a  torrero.  She  never  quits  the 
front  row  of  the  stalls  allotted  to  speotators  until  the  last 
bull,  ei  toro  de  grada,  receives  its  death-blow  from  the 
caeheisro.  She  is  present  at  all  ceremonials,  from  christen- 
ings to  funerals  and  mortuary  masses ;  but  it  is  at  village 
weddings  that  she  is  supreme,  for  she  is  queen  of  the 
dance,  and  it  is  at  her  bidding  that  the  guitars  strike  up 
the  drone  of  the  fandango^  or  the  fiercely  fascinating 
htrain  of  the  bolero. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  present  at  a  wedding-party 
given  at  a  venta^  or  wayside  inn,  on  the  Cadiz  road.  The 
oavahers  or  mcQOSf  including  the  bridegroom,  wore  the  well- 
known  Andalusian  oosttune,  consisting  of  the  sombrero 
cahfUs  ooquettishly  poised  on  the  ear,  the  vest  a  perfect 
eruption  of  silver  buttons  filig^reed,  the  jacket  of  figured 
velvet,  with  a  bouquet  of  vivid  flowsss  embroidered  on  the 
back,  not  forgetting  the  two  pocket-handkerchiefiB  em- 
broidered by  the  mq/a,  which  stuck  out  conspicuously 
from  pockets  inserted  in  the  breast    The  remainder  of  the 


costume  is  composed  of  a  silken  sash,  short  breeches,  and 
leathern  gaiters  embroidered  in  silks  of  the  most  lively 
colors.  The  mcyas  wore  attired  in  short  skirts,  with  crape 
shawls  of  yellow  or  cerise.  Their  bodices  were  of  blue  or 
scarlet,  and  richly  trimmed  about  the  shoulders  with  gold 
and  silver  beada  Some  bore  guitars,  and  all  were  armed 
with  castanets.  The  happy  couple  had  just  been  joined 
for  better  or  worse  by  the  padre  at  the  adjoining  church, 
the  bells  of  which  clanged  as  if  bent  upon  deafening  the 
villagers  for  life,  and  the  blushing  bride,  a  superb  spe- 
cimen of  the  blue-blaok-haired,  dark-eyed,  red-lipped, 
white-toothed,  swarthy,  exquisitely  formed  Andalusian, 
was  seated  in  a  chair  of  state  in  the  little  portico  of  the 
verUOf  the  bridegroom  beside  her,  all  idiotic  smiles,  begotten 
of  the  vino  Unto,  or  red  wine,  administered  to  him  from  the 
great  bota,  or  sheepskin. 

"A  dance  I  a  dance  V*  was  suddenly  shouted  by  one  of 
the  male  guests  to  the  rattling  of  castanets.  The  word 
was  taken  up  as  in  chorus,  and  in  an  instant  an  old  hag — 
how  hideous  the  old  women  of  Spain  are ! — aided  by  several 
of  the  villagers,  proceeded  to  brush  the  dust  from  the 
roadway  with  brooms  made  of  the  rushes  which  grow  so 
plentifully  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Guadalquivir. 
The  small  boys  turned  somersaults  in  a  very  ecstasy  of 
joyous  expectation,  and  the' little  girls  squatted  on  the 
ground,  forming  a  sort  of  ring. 

While  the  mi^as  and  mqfos  are  preparing  to  perform  on 
the  light  fantastic  toe,  let  me  say  a  word  or  two  on  the 
subject  of  the  national  dances  of  Spain.  The  pavanoj 
danced  in  the  Middle  Ages,  was  a  stately  and  graceful  step, 
which  spread  into  France  and  Italy.  Its  motions  resem- 
bled the  movements  of  the  peacock,  hence  the  name.  It 
was  a  dance  at  which  Oatherine  de  Medicis  excelled.  The 
short  doak  and  rapier  of  her  courtiers  imparted  an  especial 
grace  to  it 

The  paspii,  so  well  known  in  France  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  but  the  pavana  in  another  form.  A  Spanish 
dance,  very  popular  during  the  sixteenth  century,  was  the 
pasacaUe,  itie  name  signifying  a  "walk  in  the  street,"  and 
it  had  its  origin  with  the  young  people,  who  danced  in 
the  streets  by  night  The  folios,  or  folly  dance,  was  very 
early  known  in  Spain.  It  is  stated  that  Peter  I.,  King  of 
Portugal,  was  so  captivated  with  the  f olios,  that  he  often 
passed  entire  nights  in  dancing  it  with  his  children  and 
with  his  courtiers. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  a  distinction  was  made  between 
the  danzas  and  the  bayles.  In  the  former,  the  legs  only 
played  the  important  rdU;  in  the  latter,  all  the  body  was 
in  play.  The  saraband  was  an  ofbhoot  of  the  bayles,  and 
was  named  by  Cervantes  '*the  dance  of  the  deviL"  The 
sarabandyma  danced  by  several  couples  of  men  and  ^omen, 
and  to  the  guitar. 

The  giro  may  be  reckoned  amongst  the  most  ancien* 
dances.  A  person  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  ciiele 
formed  on  the  floor,  within  which  it  was  necessary  to 
dance  to  a  lively  measure  on  one  leg,  without  touching 
the  line,  and  with  a  glass  full  of  water  on  the  head.  The 
dama  prima  is  equally  one  of  the  most  ancient  dances, 
and  it  was  danced  by  a  number  of  persons  holding  hands 
and  singing.  The  viSano  was  danced  by  dapping  the 
hands  and  striking  the  soles  of  the  feet  altematdy. 

A  curious  dance,  the  danza  do  espadets,  or  dance  of  swords, 
was  very  much  in  vogue  in  Castille  during  the  time  of 
Cervantes.  The  Arabs  and  Moors  of  Spain  had  also  their 
dances — the  zambras  and  the  Uylas, 

By  degrees  the  national  dances  disappeareu  from  the 
theatre.  At  the  commencement  of  the  last  centnry  the  sara- 
band and  chaoonne  were  completely  abandoned,  as  wdl  aa 
tiie  other  dances  of  the  same  character.    At  this  epoch  ap- 
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peared  the  MffuidiUa,  the  fcmdango  and  the  bolero.  The 
seguidiUa  has  a  livelier  movement  than  the  bolero.  I  mnst 
not  omit  mention  of  the  fandango,  so  celebrated  amongst 
all  the  old  Spanish  danoes.  An  enthosiastio  Spanish  writer 
declares,  "it  is  worthy  of  being  exeouted  at  Paphos  in  the 
Temple  of  Yenna*' 

The  national  air  of  the  fandango,  like  an  eleotrio  spark, 
strikes  and  causes  all  hearts  to  leap  ;  women,  girls,  young 
men  and  old— all  are  struck  by  it»  and  all  are  moved  to 
sing  this  air,  so  fetching  to  the  ears  and  souls  of  Spain. 
The  dancers  fling  themselves  into  the  dance,  one  set  fur- 
nished with  castanets,  the  others  snapping  their  fingers  to 
imitate  the  sound.  The  women  signalize  themselves  by 
the  delicacy,  the  lightness,  the  flexibility  of  their  move- 
ments, and  the  voluptuousness  of  their  attitudes.  They 
mark  the  time  with  charming  accuracy  by  tapping  their 
heels  on  the  floor.  The  dancers  advance,  retreat,  unite 
and  pursue  in  turn  ;  but  suddenly  the  music  ceases,  and 
the  "high  art"  of  the  dancers  is  to  remain  as  if  suddenly 
petrified.  Then  the  guitars  recommence  to  twang,  the  cas- 
tanets to  dick-clack,  and  the  seductive  dance  is  resumed, 
the  voluptuous  movements  of  the  danoexs  causing  the  on- 
lookers a  frantic  pleasure  and  delight. 

The  Andalusians  of  to-day  are  passionately  fond  of  the 
seguidiOa  bolero.  This  dance  is  depicted  on  the  fans  sold 
on  the  da3rs  of  bull-fights,  which  are  named  abanioos  de 
caiafUL  Village  Murillos  select  this  dance  as  the  subject 
of  their  masterpieces.  The  verses  sunf<  to  the  seguidiUa 
are  of  great  simplicity.  They  are  called  la  capiat  and  aie 
four  in  number.    The  following  is  a  specimen  : 

En  el  mar  de  Gupldo 
Biempre  hay  borrascas, 
T  en  nlngano  zozobran 
Tantas  eftouedras: 
Pero  noD  obstante 
Biempre  son  infinites 
Bug  navegantesi 

On  the  occasfon  of  this  wedding  the  favorite  dance  was 
performed,  all  the  on-lookers  joining  in  singing  or  chant- 
ing fa  copia.  The  dance  commenced  by  a  twanging  of  the 
guitars,  followed  by  a  banging  of  tambourines.  Then  each 
dancer  chose  his  pareja,  or  partner,  and  the  couples  stood 
vis-d'Vis  at  about  four  paces  from  one  another.  The 
copla  was  then  heard,  and  at  the  end  of  the  last  words  of 
the  final  verse,  the  dancers  began  to  rattle  their  castanets, 
then  with  a  bound  they  leaped  into  the  dance,  turning  and 
twirling  and  flying  and  pursuing,  all  in  superb  time,  and 
with  a  grace,  agility  and  vivacity  that  was  irresistibly  fas- 
dnatiog.  With  the  last  note  of  the  air  the  dancers  re- 
mained rigid,  and  as  if  turned  into  blocks  of  marble ; 
then  came  unstinted  applause,  with  the  cry,  "  Bien  parado ! 
bim  parado  /"  Again  and  yet  again  was  the  MguidiMa  bolero 
danced,  and  until  the  moment  arrived  when  tbe  stirmp-cnp 
of  vino  Onto  came  to  be  presented  to  the  bridegroom,  who, 
after  sipping,  ofibrod  it  to  tla&  bride,  seated  pillion  fashion 
behind  him. 

The  newly  married  man  had  already  been  imbibing 
freely  of  anieao  as  well  as  the  red  wine  of  the  country,  and 
it  was  with  no  steady  hand  that  he  raised  the  beaker  to 
his  lips.  The  bride  merely  tastec  it,  and  then,  amidst  the 
diok-daok  of  castanets,  the  twanging  of  guitars,  the  rat- 
tling of  tambourines,  the  shouts  of  the  company,  the  yell- 
ing  of  the  children,  and  the  barking  of  the  village  curs, 
the  newly  married  pair  rode  off  in  the  direction  of  the  farm 
of  which  the  bridegroom  was  proprietor.  Then  the  road^ 
way  opposite  the  poeada  was  again  carefully  swept,  and 
the  much-loved  seguidiila  recommenced  with  a  brio 
that  touched  upon  the  pronounced  gymnastics  of  the 
canocuu 
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By  the  Author  op  "  Roman  Violets,*'  etc. 

Pabis  is  the  capital  of  the  mritiBed  world.     At  least,  so 
say  her  inhabitants,   the  artists,   politicians,    literati  of 
France.     Modem  patriots  may,  perchance,  complain  that 
■he  draws  into  her  resistiess  arms  all  the  genius,  the 
beauty,  the  freshness  of  the  country,  and  by  her  weird 
magic  so  transforms  fhem  that  they  can  no  longer  live 
away  from  her ;  and  thus  the  great  tide  of   *'  centraliza- 
tion"  flows  ever  upward  toward  her  gates — as  the  stream 
of  barbarian  Teutons  of  old, was  drawn  unceasingly  onward 
to  the  wonders  and  the  treasures  of  Bome— returning  never 
again. 

But,  after  all,  who  shall  complain,  when  she  thus  draws, 
together  all  the  mighty  minds  of  France,  so  that  her 
9alon8  alone  in  all  the  world  still  glow  and  s'^kle  with  tbe 
wit  and  mirth  of  genius,  and  the  laughter  of  the  gods  T 
We  used  to  long,  perhaps,  for  the  days  of  De'S^vign^  and 
De  Stael,  of  La  Bochefoucauld  and  La  Fontaine,  of  witty 
abb^s  and  pr4cieiises  ladies ;  but  where  has  the  world  seen  a 
more  marvelous  assemblage  of  genius  than  the  group  who 
shone  side  by  side  some  thirty  years  ago  :  Stranger,  Lar 
martine,  De  Musset,  Alexandre  Dumas,  Georges  Sand. 
Sainte-Beuve,  Jules  Janin,  Delphine  Gay,  Th^phile  Gao- 
tier--and  last,  but  not  least,  Victor  Hugo  ! 

Seventy-eight  years  have  passed  over  his  veteran  head, 
and  Victor  Hugo  alone  of  all  that  brilliant  company  sur- 
vives to  receive  the  homage  of  the  world.  What  must  it 
be  for  him  to  look  back  on  the  days  that  are  passed,  and 
revive  forgotten  memories  of  those  who  once  stood  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  with  him  in  the  battie  I  Surely  he,  if  auy 
man,  could  well  write — after  the  fashion  of  our  days — on 
"Dead  men  whom  I  have  known."  Hours  with  Chateau^ 
briand,  chatting  over  his  big  **  cuvette  d*eau,**  sleeves  tucked 
np  and  soap  in  hand,  discussing  politics  with  his  young 
visitor  in  the  intervals  of  his  toilet.  Days  when  he  breaks 
fasted  with  the  celebrated  preacher  TAbb^  Frayssinouii, 
and  sandwiched  in  a  dinner  among  the  actresses  of  the 
Op^ra-Oomique,  before  calling  on  his  confessor,  M.  de 
Lamennais,  that  brilliant  but  fallen  star  of  the  Church  of 
France,  who  might  have  done  better  things  in  that  hour  of 
grace  begun  by  the  perusal  of  "  Le  G^nie  du  Ghristian- 
isme,"  than  to  '*  remplacer  la  confession  par  une  oausfHef'* 
when  his  young  penitent  confessed  as  a  **  gros  pich4"  the 
agaceries  of  his  fair  hostesses  l^or  essayed  a  word  of  coun- 
sel, with  boyish  patronage,  to  a  fair,  ruddy,  feminine-look- 
ing youth  of  twelve,  who  occasionally  spent  his  Sundays 
with  the  Foucher  iamily,  and  kept  the  whole  table  in  a 
roar  of  laughter  by  his  clever  mimicry,  scribbling  verses 
in  a  comer  between  whiles  with  the  signature  **  Alfred 
de  Musset'* ;  or  exchanged  rhyming  letters  with  M.  de 
Lamaitine^  and  vowed  that  their  names  should  go  down  to 
posterity  together. 

This  was  the  season  of  youth  and  struggle,  when  he  was 
literally  *'  passing  rich  on  forty  pounds  a  year  "—one 
thousand  francs  his  sole  fixed  revenue,  on  which  he  lived 
and  married,  and  even  traveled ;  the  last  a  charming  littie 
tour  in  Switzerland,  on  the  proceeds  of  a  book  which  has 
never  yet  come  out,  to  be  written  by  MM.  Victor  Hugo^ 
Lamartine,  Charles  Nodier  and  Taylor,  oonjointiy. 

One  is  apt  to  wonder  whether,  in  some  comer  of  Bo- 
hemian Fftris,  any  modem  *'  Marine  "  is,  like  his  proto- 
type, living  now  on  fourteen  francs  a  week,  with  three 
shirts  in  a  big  wardrobe,  and  very  littie  else,  but  always 
finding  means  of  giving  a  five-franc  piece,  or  even  a  fifty- 
franc  dinner  on  occasion,  to  a  friend  in  need.  If  such  a 
one  there  be,  waiting  for  future  fame,  we  may  be  sure  the 
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old  poet's  heart  would  warm  toward  that  ^oath  from  the 
brilliantly-lighted  and  tbiODgad  $aton  in  the  Avenae 
d'EjIao,  whete  he  now  holds  his  little  ooort,  and  reigna 
OT«r  the  world  of  literature  like  a  king.  The  tn/ani  «uft- 
Hnu,  to  hailed  bj  Ghateanbriand  at  hie  first  entrance  into 
life  aa  a  worthy  soooeasot  to  hinuelf,  haa  outlived  moet  of 
his  oontempomiee.  In  his  day  and  tmder  his  gnidanee, 
the  whole  Frenoh  drama,  the  entire  range  of  poetrjr  and 
fiction,  hare  been  enrolled  nnder  the  banner  of  Romantl- 
oism  ;  and  he  stands  forth  alone  aa  its  mastra,  its  rnpre- 
sentatire,  and  its  iiaro. 

"iety  how  the  times  hsTs  changed  1  As  one  of  bis  r^ 
Tiewers  said  to  him,  "The  two  man  who  are  moet  thor- 
onghl;  detested  in  all  Franoe  are  IC.  de  Poltgnac  and  jon  I" 
His  Teij  name  was  aa  an  apple  of  discord  e  wry  where. 
One  poor  youth  in  the  pronnoea  fought  a  dnel,  with  fatal 
reeolt  to  himself,  on  behalf  ot  "  Hemani,"  at  a  time  when 
its  author  was  reoetTing  sooh  threatening  anonymous  let- 
ters that  his 
aap'porters 
thought   it 


form  a  body- 
guard round 
hi.  person 
each  night  in 
going  to  and 
returning 
from  the 
theatre  where 
it  was  repre- 
sented ;  while 
far  away  from 
the  scene  of 
action  another 
disciple,  a 
poor  corporal 
of  dragoons, 
was  writing  in 
bis  will:  "I 
desire  to  have 
the  following 
insoriptton  on 
my  tomb, 
'Here  lies  one 


.who  beliered  in  Viotor  Hngo '  V  One  thing  is  eertain — 
that  he  beUared  in  himaell  Beliefed.  not  with  the 
Tulgar  vanity  of  the  ]ittl»-minded  man,  or  the  conceit  of 
the  parvenu,  self-made,  self-taught,  seU-important ;  but 
with  tile  Bablime  oonsoioDsneaB  of  genias  whitA  can  afford 
to  be  infinitely  humble,  while  yet,  like  poor  Andr^ 
Ghenier,  with  his  despairing  pressure  of  the  throbbing 
temples  so  soon  to  grow  oold  and  etill,  it  whispna, 
"Ponrtant  il  y  avait  qnelqne  ohoee  Ik"  And  in  this  etm- 
sdonanees  lies  the  germ  of  viotory, 

Yiotor  Marie  Hngo  waa  bom  on  the  26th  of  Febnary, 
1803,  at  Bssan^on.    Ba  was  the  youngest  ot  thne  eons, 
and  their  father,  General  Hugo,  being  engaged  in  the  vari- 
ous osmpaigns  in  Italy  and  Spain  up  to  the  time  ot  Napo- 
leoo's  defeat  and  ez^  Hadame  Hugo  and  her  ohildTen 
followed  him  into  both  eountries,  and  thus  their  early 
years  were  spemt  amid  strange  sights  and  soMee,  following 
the   fortunes    of  war.     After  the    fall  of    tiie  Emperor, 
OeneralHngo 
waa   deprived 
of    his    com- 
mand, and  he 
then  eame  to 
Paris     and 
placed  his  two 
younger  boys 
in  a  propara- 
t<^  school  in 
theBaeBainte 
Uargnerite, 
with  a  view  to 
their  entering 
"I'fioolePoly- 
teohnique" 
later        on. 
Here,   in   the 
intervals    of 
study,   youDg 
Tiotor   organ* 
ized  diamatio 
representa- 
tions    amoog 
his      Bohool- 
fellowB,    and 
Sled  Tcdnines 
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of  (M^booki  with  poetfj.  WiUun  thiee  jeon  (from 
thuteeo  to  lixtMii)  be  had  writtea  *  coU«otioii  of  venra 
oompriiiiiK  odM^  ntiraa,  poems,  bagedieo,  elegiea,  idyls, 
tmiWioni  of  Oniui,  tmwlatliMU  fram  Viigil,  Honoe, 
Uaitul  and  othn  IjRtIn  writen ;  romuoat  and  fables, 


apjgnuns,  madrigals,  oharadcs  in  rbjme,  impromptas,  a 
oomia  opera,  an  epic  of  five  hundred  Unea,  callad  "The 
Delate,"  «t&  All  this,  ol  oonia)>,  daring  tiis  boon  of 
ncreation,  and  ovei  and  aboTO  the  bojiah  pastimefl  thand 
witii  his  oompaniona. 
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VICTOR  HUGO. 


He  has  always  been  speoiaUy  tender — with  the  tender- 
ness of  a  noble  and  manly  nature — toward  the  weaker  sex ; 
and  at  this  age  the  one  woman  in  the  world  for  him  was 
his  mother.  To  her  he  addressed  some  of  the  most  deli- 
cately polished  of  his  early  verses ;  from  her  he  derived 
the  passionate  royalism  which  in  his  youth  held  the  pkoe 
of  creed  to  him;  from  her,  also,  alas!  he  imbibed  the 
spirit  of  antagonism  to  Ghnstianity  which,  except  for  one 
brief  moment  in  youth,  has  outlived  the  rest  of  his  tradi- 
tional creeds.  She  was  an  ardent  disciple  of  Voltaire,  and 
her  inflaenoe  asserted  itself  upon  the  boys  from  their 
earliest  years.  When  placing  them  for  a  time  in  a  Catholic 
school  in  Spain,  she  objected  to  the  rule  that  all  the  schol- 
ars should  attend  Mass  daily. 

"It  is  an  absolute  rule  of  the  school,  n^adame,*' urged 
the  master. 

''Then  enter  them  as  Protestants,*'  replied  the  mother, 
"  for  they  shall  not  go. " 

And  later  on,  ia  Paris,  when  the  rest  of  the  school  went 
on  Sundays  to  Mass,  Victor,  by  special  permission,  re- 
mained at  home,  and  amused  himself  with  his  beloved 
verse-making. 

When  his  mother  joined  a  circulating  library,  the  good 
old  librarian  kept  all  the  works  of  **phila8ophie  "  and  of 
questionable  morality  in  a  room  apart,  well  locked  away, 
and  protested  to  Madame  Hugo  that  her  boys  should  not 
be  allowed  to  read  thoso  works,  which,  of  course,  they 
clamored  to  look  into.  "Let  them  alone,'*  said  the  mother, 
'*  books  have  never  done  any  harm  /"  so  they  read— every- 
thing. 

One  day,  while  the  whole  school  is  taking  its  usual 
Thursday  walk,  solemnly  stepping  out  two  by  two,  one 
dark,  slight,  nervous-Iookiufl^  youth  of  fifteen  slips  quietly 
from  the  ranks  as  they  pass  by  the  "Institut,'*  a  building 
which  holds  within  its  sacred  walls  the  Academical  Secre- 
tary's office.  Signing  to  the  usher  in  charge  of  the  boys 
to  follow  him,  the  two  run  noiselessly  up  the  great  stair- 
case, and  enter,  breathless  with  agitation,  a  door  marked 
"S^crfitariai"  Here  young  Victor  holds  out  a  little  roll 
of  paper,  stammering  and  blushing  as  he  explains  that  it  is 
a  poem  for  competition  at  the  annuid  prize-giving  on  the 
subject  nimed,  viz.,  "The  Pleasures  of  Study."  The 
official  gravely  receives  the  precious  document,  marks  it 
with  the  number  "15,'*  and  putting  it  on  one  side,  nods 
their  dismissal,  and  the  two  boys  hastily  rejoin  their  com- 
panions. 

About  a  fortnight  afterward,  Victor's  elder  brother,  Abel, 
comes  to  the  school,  beaming  with  kindly  satisfaction,  not 
unmixed  with  surprise,  to  announce  to  his  little  brother 
that  he  has  received  an  "  honorable  mention  '•'  from  the 
great  "Academic  Fran^aise."  "You  little  donkey!"  was 
the  fraternal  salute ;  "  ^hat  possessed  you  to  put  your  age 
into  the  poem  ?    Tou  might  have  had  the  prize  I" 

It  was  his  first  success.  The  newspapers  spoke  of  him, 
academicians  invited  him  to  dinner,  and  as  for  his  school- 
master, as  his  biographer  amusingly  exclaims,  "  Le  soleil 
se  serait  mis  en  pension  chez  lui  qu'il  n'aurait  pas  ^t^  plus 
^loui  I" 

His  next  attempt  was  a  short  story  ^lled  "Bug  Jargal,'* 
written  during  the  holidays  in  the  space  of  fifteen  days, 
and  read  out  before  a  select  little  band  of  admirers,  who 
had  incautiously  accepted  a  bet  made  by  the  self-confident 
young  author,  that  he  would  write  a  whole  novel. within 
that  period,  or,  failing,  give  a  dinner  all  round.  The 
story  was  voted  a  snccess.  Abel  Hugo  gave  a  dinner  in 
its  honor,  and  young  Victor  was  again  the  hero  of  the 
evening. 

After  this  he  naturally  adopted  literature  as  a  career, 
and  he  and  liis  brother,  Eugene,  who  was  ambitious  of 


a  like  success,  left  college  and  lived  at  home  with  their 
mother,  who  delighted  in  her  sons'  literary  tastes,  and  en- 
couraged them  to  compete  for  prizes,  and  write  verses 
and  articles  in  a  magazine  founded  by  Abel,  as  the  first 
step  toward  supporting  themselves  by  their  pens  in  the 
futura 

But  all  this  quiet,  happy  life  came  to  an  end  in  1821. 
Madame  Hugo  died  suddenly,  and  General  Hugo,  who, 
up  to  this  time,  had  allowed  his  wife  the  entire  guidance 
of  their  sons,  now  came  forward  and  offered  them  a  regular 
allowance  if  they  would  quit  the  path  of  literature  and 
adopt  a  regular  profession.  Victor  alone  of  the  three 
brothers  gave  an  unconditional  refusal  to  this  proposition, 
and  thus  cut  himself  adrift  from  the  paternal  guidance. 
Henceforth  he  contrived  to  provide  himself  with  a  scanty 
maintenance  by  his  pen,  living  very  much  the  life  he  has 
portrayed  in  the  young  student  "Marina,"  on  something 
like  seven  hundred  francs  ($140)  per  annum.  '  In  after 
years  the  father  and  son  grew  to  appreciate  each  other 
better,  and  the  most  cordial  sympathy  existed  between 
them  ;  but  at  this  period  of  his  life  Victor  stood  alone  in 
the  world,  save  for  one  or  two  friendly  hands  which  never 
failed  to  clasp  his  own. 

It  was  no  play  work,  this  student  Hfe,  rising  early  and 
toiling  late  over  prose  and  verse ;  poems  for  prizes,  ar- 
ticles for  magazines,  anything  that  would  "  sell,"  and  pro- 
cure the  daily  bread.  More  especially  as  the  youth,  still 
a  boy  in  years  (he  was  scareely  nineteen),  had  chosen  to 
engage  himself  to  the  daughter  of  his  faUier's  old  friend, 
M.  Foucher,  who,  on  her  side,  was  little  more  than  a  child, 
and  could  bring  him  no  fortune  whatever.  The  parents  pro- 
tested, Victor  persisted,  and  Mile.  AdMe  proved  faithful, 
though  there  seemed  at  first  but  small  chance  of  their  con- 
stancy being  rewarded. 

When  he  first  wished  to  publish  a  volume  of  short  poems 
which  had  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  one  of  the  peri- 
odicals, no  publisher  could  be  found  to  nndertake  theriak. 
Abel  Hugo,  however,  generoasly  came  forward  and  paid 
for  its  publication ;  while,  the  bookshops  refusing  to  al- 
low the  modest  volume  so  much  as  a  place  in  their  win- 
doTTG,  it  was  exposed  for  sale  through  the  kindness  of  a 
personal  friend.  The  book  was  entitled  "  Odes  et  Ponies 
Diverses."  Fortunately  for  its  author,  the  first  person  who 
happened  to  bny  it  was  M.  Mennecbat,  Header  in  Ordinary 
to  Louis  XVin.,  who  brought  it  under  the  Eling's  notioe. 
Its  success  was  so  rapid  as  to  exhaust  the  first  edition,  one 
thousand  five  hundred  copies,  within  four  months.  Thia, 
of  course,  brought  him  in  a  certain  amount  of  ready  money; 
not  much,  one  would  think,  seeing  that  the  publishers  re- 
served to  themselves  three  francs  out  of  the  three  francs 
fifty  centimes  which  was  the  price  of  each  volume ;  still, 
the  author's  portion  served  to  buy  a  magnificent  cashmere 
robe  for  the  "corbeiUe  de  noces,**  and  when,  about  the  same 
time,  he  received  the  first-fruits  of  a  pension  of  1,000  francs 
per  annum,  granted  him  by  the  King,  he  felt  justified  in 
demanding  the  hand  of  his  Ad^le,  and  they  were  married 
at  St.  Sulpice  in  the  year  1822,  Victor  being  then  twenty, 
and  his  bride  eighteen  years  old. 

During  the  halcyon  period  which  succeeded  this  event, 
"Han  d'Islande  "  was  written  ;  a  story  now  relegated  to  a 
place  among  the  author's  minor  works,  but  over  which 
many  a  fierce  battle  was  waged  on  its  first  appearance — 
prodaiming,  as  it  did,  the  young  poet's  adhesion  to  the 
cause  of  Bomantidsm — among  the  followers,  or,  rather, 
imitators,  of  Walter  Scott 

We,  who  for  three  hnndred  years  or  more  have  found 
our  dramatic  ideal  in  Shakespeare  on  the  one  hand,  and 
among  whom  the  author  of  "  Waverly "  took  plaoe  as 
facUe  prinoepa  with  scarcely  an  effort  on  the  other,  can 
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soarcely  realize  the  storm  of  opposition  which  broke 
forth  in  the  literary  world  of  France,  when  the  present 
school  of  writers,  headed  by  Ohateanbriand,  Victor  Hugo, 
Lamartine,  and  all  the  yonth  of  the  day,  came  boldly  for- 
ward with  noyel  after  novel,  drama  after  drama,  founded 
on  principles  utterly  opposed  to  those  which  eyery  critic^ 
reader  and  audience  had  been  trained  to  consider  the  first 
radiments  of  art.  And  it  was  naturally  over  dramatic 
Doyelties  that  the  fiercest  controversy  raged.  Books 
might  find  their  own  publico  and  a  hostile  review  only  pro- 
voked more  readers ;  but  a  tragedy  was  at  the  mercy  of 
its  interpreters,  and  stood  or  fell  by  the  verdict  of  the  aud- 
ience— often  a  packed  house  of  ciaqu^urSt  hired  by  the 
opposition,  or,  what  was  almost  as  hopeless,  a  jprejudiced 
majority  who  went  prepared  to  condemn. 

Space  would  ftdl  us  to  record  in  detail  the  vicissitudes 
of  our  author's  career  :  weary  wranglings  with  actresses ; 
misanderstanding  of  managers  ;  devoted  little  bands  of 
ardent  admirers,  with  Th^o.  Qautier  and  Balssac  at  their 
head,  smuggled  secretly  into  the  theatre  before  the  doors 
were  opened  to  the  general  public,  that  they  might  post 
themselves  at  intervalB  among  the  audience  and  lead  ap- 
plause 1  And  in  spite  of  it  all  his  dramas  did  not  succeed. 
"Cromwell,"  "  Amy  Bobsart,"  "Hemani,"  "Marion  de 
rOrme,**  were  one  after  another  rejected  by  the  public, 
though  sustained  by  the  first  actors  of  the  day. 

At  length  *<Luor^e  Borgia,"  the  first  of  M.  Hugo's 
dramas  which  appeared  in  prose,  came  out  at  the  Th^tre 
du  Porte-Saint-Martin,  with  Mile.  Qeorges  as  Xuortos,  and 
PrM^io  Lemattra  as  Gennaro,  and  was  a  brilliant  success  ; 
so  great,  in  laot,  as  to  give  rise  to  a  somewhat  amusing  in- 
cident M.  Harel,  the  manager,  asked  for  another  play 
from  the  now  popular  author,  to  be  produced  after  "  Lu- 
or^ce."  M.  Hugo  refused,  to  promise  it ;  whereupon  the 
fiery  manager  challenged  him  to  a  duel.  Fortunately,  he 
aftOTwsrd  reflected  that  if  he  killed  or  wounded  his  author, 
ha  would  be  even  less  likely  than  before  to  obtain  the  de- 
sired piece,  80  he  made  ample  apologies,  and  finally 
received  and  gave  to  the  world  *'  Marie  Tudor."  This  was 
followed,  at  the  Th^fttre  Frangais,  by  *«Angelo,"  which 
proved  moderately  successful,  and  the  next  year,  1836,  by 
"Esmeralda,"  a  tragedy  founded  on  "Notre  Dame  de 
Paria"  With  that  "  fatality  "  which  is  the  key-note  of  the 
original,  the  drama  of  "  Esmeralda  "  seemed  to  bring  mis- 
fortune on  all  who  were  in  any  way  connected  with  it 
During  its  first  performance  the  death  of  Charles  X.  was  pub- 
licly announced  ;  the  prima  donna  lost  her  voice  immedi- 
ately after  its  withdrawal ;  the  first  actor  met  with  a  violent 
death  ;  a  ship  called  after  the  heroine  foundered  at  sea,  and 
all  on  board  perished  ;  and  a  valuable  mare,  which  received 
the  same  name,  broke  her  neck  while  practicing  for  the 
raoocourse.  As  for  the  drama  itself,  it  was  literally  hissed 
off  the  stage.    • 

In  the  year  1836,  M.  Alexandre  Dumas,  who  also  mrote 
for  the  stage,  requested  M.  Hugo  to  join  him  in  a  move- 
ment for  the  establishment  of  a  new  theatre,  which  should 
be  under  more  liberal  management  than  those  already  exist- 
ing ;  and  by  the  authority  and  assistance  of  M.  Guizot  a 
manager  was  foand  willing  to  organize  its  company,  which 
gave  as  opening  piece  "  Buy  Bias,"  written  for  the  occasion, 
and  played  by  Lemattre  with  great  applause.  To  this  suc- 
ceeded "Les  Burgraves,"  at  the  Com^die  Frangaise,  which 
was  hissed,  but  ran  its  course  in  spite  of  opposition  ;  and 
the  author,  tired  out  with  the  petty  annoyances  and  insults 
to  which  he  had  been  subjected,  turned  his  exclusive  atten- 
tion to  other  works. 

"  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,"  which  involved  much  collateral 
atudy— one  copybook  full  of  notes  alone,  lost  during  a 
change  of  dwelling,  being  the  result  of  two  months'  hard 


work>-was  written  during  the  Revolution  of  July,  1830, 
while  buUets  were  whistling  across  his  gardjpn,  and  barri- 
cades being  erected  almost  at  his  door.  He  shut  himself 
up  in  one  room,  locking  away  his  clothes  lest  they  should 
tempt  him  to  sally  forth,  and  spent  the  whole  of  that  Win- 
ter wrapped  up  in  a  big  gray  comforter,  writing  against 
time  to  complete  his  work  by  the  first  of  February,  1831 ; 
while  his  children  fed  the  soldiers  who  fainted  from  hunger 
in  the  streets,  and  begged  piteously  for  a  drink  of  water  at 
their  doors. 

Scarcely  was  the  book  finished,  when  its  author  saw  the 
grand  archiepiscopal  library  sacked  by  the  mob,  ito  contents 
destroyed,  and  among  them  a  unique  ancient  chart  of  the 
cathedral,  which  he  had  used  just  in  time  to  prevent  ib 
precious  contents  from  being  wholly  lost  So  true  is  it, 
that  in  our  seemingly  least  important  actions  we  sometimes 
"  know  not  what  we  do." 

It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known  that  "  Notre  Dame  de 
Paris  "  was  originally  intended  by  its  author  to  form  one  of 
a  set  of  three  historical  novels  on  the  Middle  Ages  under 
their  several  aspects.  The  two  following,  however,  were 
never  written  ;  not  from  any  lack  of  appreciative  welcome 
of  "Notre  Dame  de  Paris,"  which  was  hailed  with  rapture 
by  the  public,  and  took  its  place  at  once  among  the  dassics 
of  modem  literature ;  but  through  the  pressure  of  work 
and  widening  of  interests  which  year  by  year  drew  him 
toward  the  front  in  political  movements,  and  made  the  coup 
ditat  and  his  subsequent  exile  almost  a  thing  to  be  thankful 
for,  since  it  has  secured  to  the  world  works  which  might 
never  have  appeared  but  for  that  enforced  inaction. 

Less  serious  studies,  though  not  less  valuable  in  their 
way,  were  the  lyrics  which  he  published  from  time  to  time : 
"Les  Bayons  et  les  Ombres,"  "Las  Yoix  Int^rieurefly" 
"Li-s  Feuilles  d'Automne,"  "Chants  du  Cr^puscule,"  etc.; 
and  while  weaving  revolutionary  sentiments  into  exquisite 
odes,  he;  addressed  some  delicately  generous  lines  to  the 
fallen  King,  Charles  X.,  which  the  pax>er  that  published 
them  described  as  "the  poet's  sad  farewell  to  the  past" 
It  was  so,  in  truth.  Cradually  his  royalism  faded,  and, 
with  the  whole  youth  of  Paris,  he  and  Lamartine  together 
espoused  the  cause  of  republicanism. 

It  would  be  impossible  wholly  to  omit,  in  the  most  su- 
perficial survey  of  M.  Hugo's  life,  that  "  burning  ques- 
tion "  which  has  always  occupied  so  prominent  a  position 
in  his  thoughts.  "  Claude  Gueux  "  and  "  Le  Dernier  Jour 
d'un  Condamn^,"  two  of  the  most  thrilUng  appeals  which 
have  ever  been  written  on  behalf  of  the  abolition  of  capital 
punishment  were  supplemented  by  consistent  and  ener- 
getic action  toward  the  same  end.  He  exeried  himself 
strenuously,  both  in  Paris,  and  later  on  in  Jersey,  on  be- 
half of  particular  criminals  lying  under  sentence  of  death ; 
undertook  the  personal  defense  of  his  own  son,  who  was 
cited  before  the  Court  of  Bordeaux  and  condemned  for 
violent  expressions  of  feeling  on  the  same  subject ;  used 
every  opportunity  afforded  by  his  position  as  Pair  de 
France  in  later  years,  and  the  whole  strength  of  his  most 
graphic  pen  in  journal,  letter,  or  romance,  to  awaken  the 
sympathies  of  his  fellow-countrymen  on  behalf  of  "  lea  con- 
damnes  a  morL*'  Nay,  those  who  have  entered  the  poet's 
little  sandum  in  the  home  of  his  exile,  in  later  years,  notice 
with  surprise  that,  the  only  picture  which  adorns  (?)  its 
walls  represents  a  ghastly  gibbet  with  a  dead  man  hung 
therefrom^the  portrait  of  John  Brown,  the  man  for  whom 
he  once  pleaded  to  America — ^in  vain.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  wisdom  or  utility  of  M.  Hugo's  political 
career  on  other  sides,  one  can  scarcely  blame  his  perhaps 
unpractical  hnmanitarianism  in  this,  that  unlike  his  fellow 
Communists  he  held  life  saored,  and  denied  the  right  of 
human  law  or  human  justice  to  take  it  away.  ^ 
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prolubited  in  FrBiica  nsdor 
the  Empiie, 

Vben  BMaa  oame  and  K*- 
poleon  fell,  Viotor  Hngo  te- 
tamed  to  Fuia  Jnat  ia  tiine  to 
pariiaipnte  in  the  priT^tions  of 
the  siege,  end  to  inmuntaiin 
them  in  "L'Ann£e  TerriUe," 
beeide  tha  cntdle  of  "petite 
Jeumeb"  Dniing  the  Com- 
mane  he  mu  at  Bnmela  <m 
bunilj  bndneH ;  bat  thoogb 
retnarod  from  the  eoene  of 
Botioo,  be  inonned  the  dt>- 
plaHoie  of  the  Bdgian  Oot- 
emment  by-  hia  oBws  of  shel' 
ter  to  fugitive  OonunimistB. 
Finollj,  haying  been  expelled 
from  Belginm,  he  ratomed  to 
B^nbliflHi  Faria,  wm  eleoted 
»  matahn  of  the  Senate  and 
now  takes  part  in  all  the  de- 
balea  and  'political  movements 
of  the  Aa.j,  vith  the  loon  a- 
teieat  that  his  widowed  dan^i- 
tef-in-law'a  aeoood  hnabaod, 
M.  Lookra;,  ia  a  prominent 
Badioal  dfpntj. 

Tti  hia  domeetio  lif^  2£- 
Hngo  haa  paaaed  thnra^ 
maiiTBOTrow&  His  wife,  the 
bithfnl  "AdUe  "  of  hia  joaQi. 
lived  long  enoogh  to  know 
him  bailed  as  a  martec-mind 
b;  the  whole  litonuy  wwld, 
bnt  the  hand  of  death  waa  laid 
on  her  jnat  two  j-eaxa  before 
the  end  of  hie  long  exile. 

His  idolized  eldest  child,  the 
"L^poldine"  who  intpimd 
eome  of  the  moat  ezqnisite  of 
hia  "  Ooatemplatiana," 


On  hia  bther's  death,  in  1828,  he  beeame  Oonnt  Hngo, 
bnt  never  tued  hia  title ;  howAver,  being  anxiona,  some 
time  later,. to  take  a  more  prominent  part  in  poUtiae,  he 
oame  lorwHrd  aa  a  candidate  for  admiamon  to  the  Aoad£- 
mia  Frangaiae,  from  which  angnat  body  the  King  aome- 
timM  ohose  his  new  oreationa  for  the  Ohambre  dea  Paiia, 
D^pntj  he  ooold  not  be,  aa  he  did  not  poaaeaa  one  single 
rood  of  land  or  piopertj — so  he  presented  himself  for 
election  to  the  Aciid^mie,  and  after  having  been  rejected 
for  tliree  years  in  snooeemon,  he  obtained  admission  into 
ita  ranka  in  1S41,  and  waa  raised  to  the  peerage  aome  time 
later  by  Lonis  Philippe. 

Hia  politioal  life  we  need  not  detail  After  the  oovp 
<f&a  in  1851  be  refoaed  the  amnesty  oBbred  by  Napoleon 
JTL,  rajeoted  with  peeaionate  soom  the  triamph  of  impe- 
lialiam,  and  went  into  a  voluntary  exile  for  nineteen  yeara. 
In  Wiia  time  of  exile  (from  Jersey  first,  and  afterword  from 
Qnemaey)  hia  moot  brilliant  anooeoaea  were  achieved.  Hia 
prose  works  during  this  period  inolnde  "  Les  Uisfrables," 
"  Lee  TravaiUeota  de  la  Mer,"  "L'Homme  qui  Bit,"  and 
"  Qnatre-vingt  Treize'";  hia  poems,  "  NapoWon  le  Petit," 
"Lea  (%AtimantB,"  "Ia  L^gende  dea  Siieles,"  "Ohan- 
soae  dea  Baea  et  dee  Boia,"  and  "  Xjcb  ContempUtiona." 
They  wexe  all  published  in   Belginm,  their  sale   being 


waa  taken  from  htm  by  an  early  and  sndden  death,  and 
both  hia  aona  died  in  the  prime  of  manhood.  The  alder, 
Oharlea  Hugo,  former  editor  of  Le  Rappel,  has  left  two 
children,  the  "  Georges  et  Jeanne  "  ol  later  poem&  Ohild- 
worshiper  and  loving-hearted  as  ha  is,  theae  two  fkail  bozks 
seem  to  hold  all  bis  happiness  on  earth — ^hopee,  amiatiuu 
and  delights,  centred  by  a  pasnonate  poetio  nature  in  a 
little  laughing  fairy  playing  about  hia  kneea,  and  «  g»ve, 
oilent  boy,  with  splendidly  ohioeled  featnieo,  and  laige 
dark  eyas  like  those  of  tha  Holy  Obild  in  Bapha^'a  Sia- 
tina  Uadonna,  looking  with  far-away  wiatfnlg 
unknown  fntnre. 


A    SINGULAR   OLD   MAID. 

Bv  Prudencb  Bowers. 

WsEN  UiB.  ex-Congreosman  Perkina  brought  home  ft 
pretty  waiting-maid,  the  latter  attr»oted  the  attention  of 
the  whole  village. 

When  this  fieeh  yonng  girl  waa  known  to  fraqnenb 
e^iostly  old  Ujsb  Prim's  daoolate  abod^  tha  goaaips  wagge4 
their  fongnea,  aad  tho  javenile  ontlcle  raaein.an.nnlnnal 
geose-fiaah. 
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the  mistiMS  of  no  oidiaaxj  maid,  hj  absUiiiiDg  Irom 
taaaine:  her  with  qneations. 

The  following  morning,  when  the  lad;  appeuod  in  freih 
toilet  in  their  degant  brBakfa«t-room,  th«  Hon.  Mr,  Fer- 
kina,  who  was  a  faatidions  gentleman,  informed  hor  that 
her  rich  laoe  cap  woa  on  awry,  and  also  that  her  necktie 
vaa  veering  aa  idly  as  a  weatherrane. 

Mia.  Ferkina  glanoed  anxiooolj  at  her  reflection  in  a 
shining  ooSee-nm,  where  she  -law  it,  oombined  with  the 
lefleation  of  the  flreUght,  danoing  wildly. 

It  required  mora  lortitnde  thui  a  big  man -would  beliere, 
to  sit  there  oonsoionBlj  diaflgored,  and  it  wmng  from  the 
pretty  little  woman  the  ejaonlatioa  : 

"  "iS-j  Dolly  ia  oertiunly  bewitched  !" 

Aa  aoon  aa  poaaible  ahe  made  the  rignal  to  rise,  and, 
tinder  pretence  of  warming  a  dainty  French-ilippered  toe 
by  reating  it  on  the  bright  steel  fender,  aha  anrrepti- 
tionaly  regulated  her  toilet  in  the  mantel-mirror  orer  the 
fireplace. 

The  hosband,  mndh  amnaed  with  anoh  pretty  ranify,  fol- 
lowed her  in  a  bantering  mood.  He  waa  diverted  by  the 
arrival  of  the  morning  mail. 


Hin  Prim's  oottage-door  opened  to  admit  Dolly,  and 
eloaed  again,  nntonofaed  by  human  hands. 

So,  at  leacti  claimed  the  village  urohina  who  ware  wont 
to  feed  thdr  taste  for  the  horrible  by  watohing  old  Miss 
Prim  as  she  nightly  chopped  her  kindliiig-wood. 

Th«  Doroaa  Society,  and  the  parson  even,  had  long  sinae 
givm  np  all  attempts  to  save  Miss  Prim's  tool,  if,  indeed, 
ahe  had  nx>m  for  one  in  har  lank  body.  How  unnatural, 
then,  the  affinity  between  her  deflant-eyed  iM-nmi—  and 
Dolly'a  plomp  form  and  soft,  soul-lit  blue  eyes  I 

One  idghi  Dolly  remained  within  that  anlighted  oottage 
until  it  was  time  to  hssten  home  to  put  the  bait  of  Mn. 
Ferkins  in  crimping-pins,  and  make  her  otherwise  ready 
for  the  leign  of  Uorphens. 

Thffli  she  stepped  alone  out  into  the  night,  a  man's  voice 
from  within  bidding  her  a  tender  farewell. 

Stni  alone^  Dolly  sped  towsrd  home  at  a  pace  that  made 
her  own  shadow  seem  to  be  leaping  and ,  running  in  the 
moonlight  to  keep  np  with  her. 

Bhe  did  not  reach  the  Pwkins  mansion  nnmoleated. 

At  the  bridge,  the  very  spot  that  it  had  made  her  heut 
palpifaite  to  think  of,  ahe  was  intereepted. 

"I  would  as  soon  believe 
harm  of  an  angel  aa  of  yon, 
TKOj,  bnt  what  meana  this  f" 

The  man  who  stopped  her 
spoke  as  one  having  aulhori^. 

"Edward,"oriedDol!y,  "do 
yon  watch  where  you  promised 
totonat?" 

tt  wss  bitter  to  the  lover  ^ 
find  that  the  maiden  waa  not 
glad  to  see  him,  and  his  wnth 
roee  with  his  jaalonsy.  He 
said,  atemly : 

"Whatever  this  busineas  ia, 
it  has  stolen  your  heart  from 
mfli  I  am  not  one  to  brook 
mysterious  and  unknown 
rivals.  I  aav)  yoa  oome  forth 
from  that  house  where  they 
tdl  me  only  an  old  woman 
Uvea.  I  sow  the  shadow  of  a 
man,  and  I  heard  his  voice.  I 
believe  in  yon^  Dolly,  but  I 
dso'  elaim  your  confidence. 
Explain  this  to  me  now,  or 
oast  ma  off  for  ever." 

Dolly  trembled  like  tiie 
moonlight  shadows  in  the  . 
Snmmer  wind,  bnt  she  an- 
swered hmvely : 

"Then  thiq,  too,  Ihia  laat 
saorifloe  of  all  1  If  only  it  may 
not  be  in  vain  1  Edward,  I 
am  not  fiee  to  oonflda  In 
yonl" 

The  man  stood  silenL  As 
the  meaning  of  theee  words 
entered  his  heart,  he  seemed 
to  petrify.  He  ottered  no  ap- 
peal. In  a  moment  the  night 
reaonnded  with  the  echo  of 
hia  receding  footsteps. 

Mis.  PerkinSi  in  the  ma^ 
nanimhy  of  a  aympathetio 
Batnre,  allowed  her  hair  to  be 

wen   pulled  ttmt   night,   and  ,  smsfl*.  M.DMini.-"'w»a,».Twn,i,  twrs  ewLl  t  w»v«  foo 

showed  hersslf  worthy  to  be  m>u.t  tbbsw  bsbsslt  ik  am  attitiidb  or  warruotrtom  a 
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Throwing  himself  in  his  easy-ohair  bj  the  flre^  he  opened 
(he  fint  letter. 

"  Why,  loTO  I"  he  goon  ezdaimed,  **  that  feUow  yon  made 
me  work  to  get  clear  from  the  charge  of  hoiue-breaking 
proves  to  be  a  son  of  the  old  murderer  Larkins,  who  es- 
oaped  from  jostioe  ten  years  ago,  and  for  whose  recapture 
there  has  been  ever  since  a  reward  of  five  thousand  dollars 
ofiered." 

''Nonsense  r  cried  Mrs.  Perkins,  conclusiyely.  "Why, 
you  forget  that  my  man  is  Dolly's  father  I*' 

''As  if  that  hindered  it  I"  impatiently  ejaculated  Mr. 
Parkins,  rising.  "  I  teU  you  my  lawyer  has  eyideoce  that 
'your  man 'is  a  house-breaker,  and  the  son  of  a  mur- 
derer, and  you've  made  me  make  a  fool  of  myself,  and  it 
ain't  the  first  time." 

"But  do  consider,  dear,"  replied  the  wife,  in  a  mollify- 
ing and  convincing  tone,  "I've  had  Dolly  years,  and 
she'd  be  as  afraid  of  a  house  -breaker  or  a  mxurderer  as  I 
would  myselL" 

"  What  geese  you  women  are,  and  what  idiots  you  make 
of  us  I"  responded  the  Hon.  Mr.  Perkins,  stopping  to  sur^ 
v^  the  pretty  wife,  whom  he  now  felt  to  have  been  a  great 
besetment  to  him.  "Marc  Antony  was  no  bigger  fool 
than  th^  rest  of  us.  Here  I  am  mixed  up  in  a  disgrace- 
ful mess  because,  fonooth,  Dolly  coaxed  you  to  coax  me." 

Mrs.  Perkins  here  evinced  some  indications  of  bursting 
into  tears.  Mr.  Perkins,  knowing  his  own  weak  poin^ 
hastened  to  avert  such  a  painful  dimax. 

"  After  all,"  he  said,  conciliatingly,  "  it  is  likely  to  end 
in  the  securing  of  both  men.     A  detective  is " 

At  this  moment  the  conjugal  confidence  was  interrupted. 
Dolly  herself  stood  before  them. 

She  looked  excited,  and  asked  permission  to  "go  out 
for  an  hour's  airing." 

When  she  was  gone,  the  master  of  the  house  said,  se- 
verely : 

"  That  girl  must  be  watched^  Let  this  be  the  last  time 
she  goes  out  alone." 

Mrs.  Psrkins  perceived  a  certain  look  in  her  husband's 
eyes  that  caused  her  to  meekly  respond  : 

"Yes,  dear." 

"  How  ridiculous  men  are  I"  she  petulantly  exclaimed 
to  herself,  when  alone.  "As  if  I  would  keep  poor  Dolly 
in  to  prevent  her  from  such  absurdity  as  seeing  mur- 
derers I" 

Meanwhile  Dolly,  by  a  oircuitoas  route  but  with  great 
speed,  hastened  again  to  old  Miss  Prim's. 

She  entered  unbidden  at  the  rear  of  the  cottage,  where 
no  opening  was  visible  to  the  uninitiated. 

Within,  an  old  man  crouched  in  the  most  obscure  corner 
of  a  darkened  room. 

In  a  plaintive  minor  key,  he  cried : 

"  You  can't  come  in,  whoever  you  are— you've  no  busi- 
ness her&  Keep  away  I  Mary,  Mary  I  come  and  send 
them  o£" 

The  poor  wretch  shook  like  a  palsy,  and  was  only  in- 
duced by  the  presence  and  urgency  of  old  Miss  Prim  to 
remove  his  skinny  hands  from  his  haggard  face. 

He  was  a  virid  illustratien  that  the  wages  of  sin  are 
something  more  than  physical  death. 

"Oh,  grandmother  !"  cried  Dolly,  "I  did  not  mean  to 
frighten  him  ;  but  there  is  need  for  haste,  indeed— indeed 
there  is  I" 

"There  is  none,"  responded  the  old  woman,  heroically. 
"Do  you  suppose  I  am  not  ready  for  this  ?  Do  you  think 
I  have  hid  and  guarded  him  these  ten  years  to  let  them 
outwit  me  now  ?" 

Lookinor  about,  Dolly  then  for  the  first  time  perceived 
evlieao«0  ux  preparation  for  flight 


"How  did  yon  know?"  she  then  aakad,  "Where  is 
father  T 

**Mj  son  is  safe,"  mysteriously  replied  the  old  woman. 
"  He  bade  me  say  to  you  that  your  tears  and  prayers  were 
answered— that,  God  helping,  for  your  sake,  he  would  lead 
a  better  Ufe." 

Dolly  wept 

The  old  man  arose  in  vague  alarm  and  wrung  his  hands^ 
as  he  feebly  paced  the  floor. 

At  this  idght  the  devoted  old  wife  turned  savage. 

"  How  dare  you  scare  my  poor  darling  I"  she  cried. 
"  Have  you  no  thought  for  him  ?" 

She  went  to  him,  and  with  a  strange,  grim  tenderness, 
stroked  his  gray  hair. 

"Have  no  fear,"  she  said  to^him;  "tmst  me.  I  saw 
the  man  hovering  about  here  last  night,  while  the  child 
prayed  with  her  father— prayers  for  them,  watching  for 
me.  I  have  only  waited  to  look  once  more  at  her  pretty 
face  that  I  thought  to  have  seen  so  many  times — ^now  I  am 
ready  to  lead  you  to  a  safe  plaoOi  Be  easy  and  trust  me^ 
darling." 

Witi^  the  confidence  of  a  sleep-walker  or  a  monomaniac, 
the  old  woman  led  her  charge  forth  toward  a  wood  at  the 
rear  of  the  cottage. 

She  appeared  to  have  utterly  forgotten  Dolly,  who  was 
left  sitting  there  blankly,  entirely  alone. 

Some  words  of  the  old  woman  still  rung  in  her  ears. 

"  I  saw  some  one  hovering  about  here  last  night  while 
the  child  prayed." 

Was  Edward  there,  her  Edward,  the  representative  of  a 
law  and  justice  that  would  destroy  all  of  hen  ? 

Dolly  was  no  sophist  to  question  the  rectitude  of  her 
position.  If  her  hands  fell  listlessly  in  her  lap^  if  her  blue 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  it  was  because  she  had  lost  bar  lover, 
not  because  she  had  helped  to  evade  justiosb 

In  this  dejected  attitude  she  sat,  too  much  engrossed  in 
mourning  after  her  lover  to  see  him  enter. 

"  Dear,  faithful,  true  girl,  I  have  found  you  out  at  lasti" 
said  a  voice  that  electrified  her. 

Dolly,  the  whilom  proud,  piquant  Dolly,  threw  herself 
in  an  attitude  of  supplication  at  the  feet  of  her  lover. 

"Do  not— oh,  do  not!"  she  cried,  "hunt  him  down. 
If  you  could  see  him,  if  yon  knew  of  his  repentance,  his 
misery— oh,  spare  him  I" 

"Why,  bless  your  dear  heart,"  answered  the  deteotiveb 
raising  Dolly  in  his  arms,  "  I  wouldn't  touch  him  if  he'd 
eaten  my  grandmother.  How  could  I  know  ?  I  was  in 
hot  pursuit  of  the  five  thousand  dollars  reward  to  set  my 
little  wife  up  housekeeping  in  a  style  worthy  of  her.  Now 
she  will  have  to  be  content  with  something  plainer.  But 
no  I  you  are  my  prisoner.  I  can  look  you  up  in  jail  if  I 
wilL    Now  beg  me  not  to  1" 

"  Oan  you  tolerate  me,  knowing  all  ?  can  you  overlook 
my  beiog " 

"  If  you  will  ask  with  your  arms  around  my  neck,  I 
think  I  can  hear  it,"  answered  the  detective.  "  In  fact^  I 
don't  think  I  oould  tolerate  your  being  the  least  bit  in  the 
world  different  from  what  you  are  1" 

Two  hours  later  they  appeared  before  Mrs.  Perkins, 
Dolly  beaming,  Edward  looking  like  a  shorn  Samson, 
and  asked  her  consent  to  a  speedy  marriage. 

That  evening  Mrs.  Perkins  triumphantly  explained  to 
her  husband  that  he  was  altogether  mistaken  about  Dolly 
having  anything  to  do  with  the  murderers. 

"  How  do  you  know,  dear  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Why,  she  is  actually  to  be  married  in  a  week  to  the 
detective  who  is  here  hunting  for  them." 

This  was  conclusive,  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Perkins  ejacu- 
lated "  Oh  r 
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THE    SHEEPS   PETITION. 

Ths  Sheep  before  the  Lion  oame  and  pray'd 
Protection  from  the  Wolves  that  havoo  made 
Among  their  flocks.    Compassion  moved  his  breast; 
Thrioe  having  roared,  he  thns  his  will  exprest : 


<t 


We,  Leo,  King,  and  so  forth,  having  heard 
The  sore  indiotment  by  the  Sheep  preferred 
Against  the  Wolves,  and  touched  with  sympathy 
For  their  most  sad  condition,  thus  decree : 
If  any  Wolf  shall  any  Sheep  offend, 
Said  Sheep  hath  leave  said  Wolf  to  apprehend. 
And  carry  him  before  the  nearest  Bear 
In  the  commission  of  the  peace ;  and  there 
Such  order  as  the  matter  may  invite 
Be  duly  made,  and  Heaven  defend  the  right  t" 

So  'twas  ordained.    Tis  a  most  curious  fact 
No  sheep  hath  ever  yet  enforced  the  Act ; 
Tis  probable  they  are  no  more  attacked. 
The  Wolves  now  graze.  It  Is  to  be  Inferred; 
How  this  agrees  with  them  I  have  not  heard. 

Moral, 

If  rogues  defraud,  or  men  in  power  oppress, 

Oo  to  law  instantly,  and  get  redress.  Kbilof. 


THE  ROBBERS.  OF  THE  GORGE. 

By  F.  E.  Hamilton. 

HE  night  was  falling  among  the  fooi- 
billfl  of  the  BockiM.  The  great 
peftks  away  to  the  west  were  yet 
golden-tipped  with  the  light  from 
the  hidden  sun,  bat  the  yalleyB 
were  pnrple  and  still,  and  long 
shadows  were  creeping  from  the 
deep  gorges  and  canons  skirting 
the  Platte,  and  stealing  silently  out 
along  the  river-bottom. 

Night  was  falling,  and  the  grand 
mountains  slowly  wrapped  the 
cloud-cloak  of  twilight  about  them 
and  disappeared ;  the  mists  arose 
and  deepened  the  violet  haes  along 
the  ridges  to  a  dull  gray,  the  far- 
away stars  opened  their  bright  eyes  in  the  east,  and  all 
objects  grew  indistinctly  larger  in  the  gloaming. 

Gerald  Stetson  sat  at  the  door  of  his  tent,  smoking  his 
after-supper  pipe  alone.  Old  man  Jackson,  his  partner, 
had  saddled  the  mule  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  ridden  to 
Rowland's  Banche  for  flour,  and  was  not  yet  returned ;  so 
that  Stetson  kept  the  guard  at  the  door  of  his  tent  in 
solitude. 

A  magnificent  man— tall,  finely  formed,  and  graceful  in 
«Tery  movement,  sunburned  to  a  rich  brown,  with  a  great 
golden  beard  and  a  wealth  of  yellow  hair,  he  was  a  perfect 
type  of  the  Saxon  adventurers — ^the  men  who  conquer  king- 
doms, yet  never  stay  to  enjoy  them. 

Stetson  was  a  New  Yorker.  Six  months  before,  half  dead 
with  ewnui  and  nursing  a  wounded  heart,  he  loitered  at  his 
•club-window,  one  Spring  evening,  conversing  with  a  re- 
turned miner,  an  oldtime  friend. 

<' Why  not  try  roughing  it  ?  Go  to  the  Colorado  mines 
for  a  season  ;  it  will  do  you  good,"  said  his  companion. 

'*I  will  1"  he  replied ;  and  twenty-four  hours  later  was 
steaming  westward. 

It  was  October  now,  and  for  half  a  year  Stetson  had  lived 
the  life  of  a  forest-king— his  own  servant,  footman  and 
cook ;  and  his  sore  heart  was  healing,  his  ennui  had  van- 


ished.     He  was  strong,  and  filled  with  the  vigor  of  youth, 
and  knew  the  delight  of  living. 

As  the  serrated  peaks  grew  dim  against  the  crimson  sky 
of  the  west.  Stetson  arose  and  turned  toward  his  tent, 
when  the  sound  of  horses'  feet  caught  his  ear.  He  stopped 
and  faced  about,  looking  sharply  up  the  little  pathway  that 
led  from  the  river  canon.  Afteor  a  moment's  waiting,  with 
hand  upon  his  revolver-butt,  he  descried,  through  the 
gloom,  three  riders  rapidly  approaching. 

All  of  them  were  strangers,  and  in  this  wild  land  stran- 
gers were  enemies  until  proven  friends.  When  within  per- 
haps twenty  rods,  the  miner  stepped  quickly  behind  a  great 
granite  boulder  that  lay  near,  and,  with  leveled  weapon, 
shouted  ••  Halt !" 

There  wis  a  sudden  drawing  of  bridle-reins,  a  rattle  of 
spurs,  a  few  sharp  hoof-beats,  and  a  little  cloud  of  dust 
drifted  down  the  narrow  path,  while  the  three  riders  stood 
motionless,  with  rifles  resting  across  each  saddle-bow,  as 
they  peered  into  the  darkness  ahead  of  them.  They  could 
see  the  tent,  but  not  Stetson.  After  a  moment's  silence^ 
one  of  them  cried  out : 

"Is  Bill  Bums  here?' 

"No. 

"Ain't  this  Harrison's  camp  ?" 

"  No ;  it's  four  miles  down  the  Platte." 

"  All  right,  stranger,  yer  shet  o'  us.  We're  gone ;  don't 
shoot  I"  and  with  a  whirl  their  horses  tnmed  and  galloped 
away  up  the  path  by  which  they  had  come  from  the  river 
tralL 

For  a  moment  the  jingle  of  their  trappings  sounded 
clear  through  the  evening  air,  then  died  away  as  they 
rounded  the  great  bluff,  and  the  night  reigned  undisturbed 
again. 

Stetson  moved  from  behind  the  rock,  and  uncocking  his 
revolver,  returned  it  to  its  holster  again. 

"I  wonder  who  those  ruffians  were  ?"  he  mused,  as  he 
relit  his  pipe— "for  rufiianB  they  are,  if  friends  of  Bill 
Bums." 

Half  an  hour  later,  as  with  old  man  Jackson  he  lay  be- 
neath his  blanket  ready  for  sleep,  he  spoke  of  his  visitors. 

*' Three  fellows,  and  well-mounted  ?'l  queried  the  old 
man,  with  interest 
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"An'  looking  for  Bill  Bums  ?" 

"Yes." 

"Then  get  up,  boy,  for  the  cutthroats  are  goin'  to  way- 
lay the  coach  on  the  Gorge  Bead,  rob  it,  and  ran  off  with 
a  woman  that's  to  be  aboard,  ef  they  kin.  ^  I  heard  the 
whole  plot  up  to  Bowland's  Banche." 

Stetson  was  on  his  feet  in  an  instan'* 

"  How  did  you  hear  ?"    , 

"Never  mind,"  answered  Jackson;  "I  heard,  that's 
enough.  There's  two  o'  us  an'  four  o'  them.  Shell  we  try 
to  buck  'em  ?" 

"  They're  going  to  run  off  with  a  woman  I  Of  course 
we'll  buck  them,  and  beat  them,  too  1"  exclaimed  the 
younger  man,  as  he  examined  his  pistols  and  dropped  fresh 
cartridges  into  the  chambers  of  his  rifle.  "  We're  good  for 
two  each,  are  we  not  ?"  and  he  drew  his  tall  form  to  its  full 
height,  and  shook  himself  as  a  lion. 

Old  Jackson  looked  at  him  admiringly. 
'  "I  guess  we  be,"  he  answered.  "  What  I  lack  in  quick- 
ness I  make  up  in  cunning,  an'  what  ye  lack  in  caution  ye 
make  up  in  strength.  But  come,  the  moon's  up.  In  three 
hours  the  coach  will  be  at  the  gorge,  an'  we  must  be  afore 
it ;"  and  with  a  step  noiseless  as  an  Indian's,  the  old  trap- 
per, miner  and  gu  de  left  the  tent,  and  tnmed  up  the  path 
toward  the  river,  followed  by  Stetson. 

When  they  reached  the  river-road,  Jackson  paused. 
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"  I  vas  told  Uie  plot  ot  tiioao  despemdoea  hj  Earl  Bow- 
Und  up  to  the  ranche.  He  OTerheud  them  planning  it  laat 
night  oa  the^  camped  at  Three  Forka,  They  knov  that 
some  thonaands  o'  coin  ftie  comis'  np  bj  tlie  ooaoh  to-night 
to  Lincoln  mines  to  the  men,  an'  thaj  an  after  it  Besideo, 
old  Colonel  Hamilton's  uieoe  is  to  oome  np  hj  thia  ma,  an' 
they're  thinkin'  to  capture  her,  an'  hold  her  fer  a  ransom 
from  the  old  colonel,  after  the  style  o'  the  Bponiah  oat- 
throats  down  in  the  Ban  Joan  district.  It's  well  pnt 
np,  Stet,  mj  lad,  but  we  kin  bnok  'em  ef  we're  there  in 

"  What's  the  girl's  name  ?"  aaked  Stetson. 

"I  don't  lamembei ;  Kail  told  me,  loo.  She's  straight 
from  Hew  York.     Sormdad  like  Hattisop,  I  think." 

"  Not  Helen  UattiBon  f"  exclaimed  Gerald. 

"I  don't  know  the  flrst  name,  bnt  Uattiaon's  the  last,  I 
think.  Do  yer  know  her  ?"  asked  the  old  man,  peering 
sharply  into  the  esoited  face  before  him. 

The  Uood  flushed  the  yoong  man's  brow. 

"I  dont  know.  No,  no,  how  ooold  I  ?  Come,  tet  na 
haaton.    We'll  be  too  Ute." 

"Notef  ye  toiler  me,"  replied  Jaokaon.  "I  shalltakethe 
short  traiL    We  don't  want  to  pan  Harrison's  camp." 

And,  with  a  hitch  at  his  bell^  he  turned  sharply  aside 
from  the  riTer,  and,  after  a  few  momenta'  wuidering  amoog 
the  tall  pinea,  atn»A  into  a  narrow  path  that  ran  along  the 
top  of  the  ridge. 

"  Thia  ia  the  shortcut,"  be  BBid,  in  alow  Toice.  "In  lees 
than  an  hour  well  be  at  the  gorg&" 

Stetson  made  no  reply,  and  on  throng  h  alternate  bars  of 
moonlight  and  shadow  the  two  men  strode  silent  as  speo- 
tres,  tall  as  gianta,  true  Weetemers. 


The  night  was  oool,  the  carpet  of  pine-needlea  made 
iralking  ee^,  and  the  miles  fled  rapidly  away  behind 
them. 

Both  were  silently  moring  oDward,  perhaps  a  rod  apart, 
▼hen  suddenly,  witlk  a  sharp  cry,  Jaekson  sprang  into  the 
air,  dashed  forward  a  half-doaea  paces,  and  then,  toining, 
cried  to  Stetson : 

"Stop  I" 

Withont  Aword,  the  man  stood  as  if  froaen  in  his  tnoka. 

"Do  not  move  I"  esdaimed  the  dd  roan,  excitedly. 
"There's  a  rattler  under  yer  very  feet  I  stepped  upon  hiin 
an'  he  struck  at  m&" 

As  he  spoke,  Btetaou  felt,  rather  than  heard,  the  reptUa 
slowly  writhing  along  tiie  ground  close  to  his  leg,  and  his 
blood  grew  chill  with  honor. 

"  Do  not  stir,"  again  said  Jackson.  "  I  will  kill  him." 

And,  stooping,  he  quickly  drew  a  circle  with  hia  foot 
around  both  man  and  snake,  then  toaaed  the  pine-needles 
together  on  the  mark  thus  formed,  and  set  fire  to  them. 

As  they  flamed  up,  a  mby,  glowing  ring,  he  cried  to 
Stetson  : 

"  Jump  I    Jump  outside  the  fire  I'* 

Quick  aa  the  deer's  plange  the  command  was  obeyed,  and 
the  young  man  stood  safe,  while  within,  with  rapid  motion, 
the  now  doomed  snake  nm  round  and  round  the  narrowing 
drcle  of  his  heated  priaon. 

When  at  length,  howerer,  he  became  conscious  that 
eacape  was  impoenble,  true  to  hia  nature,  he  suddenly 
ooiled,  and,  with  gleaming  fangs,  struck  himself  again  and 
again  through  the  body,  until  his  strength  failed ;  the 
oiested  head  slowly  fell,  the  ooils  relaxed,  and  the  king  of 
leptilea  lay  dead. 

The  men  looked  at  each  other  a  moment,  with  a  half- 
smile  of  pride  at  the  deaperato  oourage  of  their  enemy ; 
then,  stamping  out  the  flre^  with  qoiokened  atepa  th^ 
reaumed  their  journey. 

The  moon  had  not  advanced  a  degree  in  the  heavens 
when,  at  length,  the  two  stood  at  liio  opening  of  the  gorge 
road. 

This  road  was  one  of  the  wonden  of  the  mounlainc 
Built  along  the  almost  perpendicular  aide  of  an  immense 
blnfF,  it  ran  between  heaven  and  earth  for  a  distance  of 
some  five  miles,  hewn  from  the  solid  wall  of  rock  that  rooe 
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more  than  three  bandred  feet  upon  the  one  hand  above  i^ 
and  went  down,  down  into  impsnetiable  blackneaa,  more 
than  a  thousand  feet  below,  upon  the  other. 

Thronghont  ita  entire  length  thia  road  was  wide  enough 
for  a  single  track  only,  except  at  two  or  three  points  where 
it  had  been  broadened,  in  order  to  afford  an  opportnni^ 
for  meeting  teams  to  pass.  It  was  a  dangerooa  highwaj, 
«ran  at  the  best,  and  donbl;  so  at  night  Tet  it  was  nsed 
for  freighting  to  and  from  the  mines,  and  was  Ute  direct 
flOBoh-road  from  Denver  into  the  moontains. 

At  the  Tipper  end  of  this  stnnge  work  stood  Btetaon  and 
Jackson.  The  old  man  glanoed  at  the  sky,  then  at  bis  com- 
panion,  and  spoke : 

"iij  boj,  Tto  a  plan.  Well  go  together  to  the  first 
meeting-place,abont  amiledowQ  theroad.  You  then  stop 
there— rU  show  je  where  to  hide— while  I  go  an'  meet  tha 
ooadL  If  the  fellers  pass  je,  push  on  after  'em  under  tJie 
ahadow  of  the  rooks,  so  as  to  be  on  hand  ;  if  th^  do  not, 
irtien  the  ooach  oomea  np,  silow  it  ter  pass  je,  an'  then 
ioller  oloael^.  In  either  ooae,  fell  be  a  sort  o'  reserre,  an' 
an  tinezpeoted  shot  from  jo  will  do  more  good  than  tho'  ja 
was  seen  at  the  first  Beddes,  it  the  rascals  do  atop  the 
ooaoh,  I  look  to  70  to  oara  for  the  woman.  I'm  no  hand 
with  thran. " 

"lobe;  orders,"  repUed Stetson.  "Lead  on." 

For  half  an  hour,  like  two  shadows,  they  moved  silently 
down  the  road,  until  at  a  sharp  torn  the  old  gnida  paused, 
moved  to  the  onter  edge  of  the  pathway  and  looked  oare- 
Inlly  over,  then  beckoned  to  his  companion  to  join  him. 

"See  tharChe  said,  in  a  halt-whisper,  pointing  to  a 
narrow  ledge  of  rook  whioh  jatted  oat  from  Uie  wall  some 
five  feet  below  where  they  stood  and  directly  over  the 
black  and  yawning  golf  beneath ;  "  git  down  thar.  Then 
oreep  along  an'  ye'll  find  a  hole.  It's  small,  bni  ye  can 
get  in,  an'  thar's  a  cave.  I  know  the  spot  It's  dry — the 
road-bnildera  used  to  stora  powder  in  it  when  they  were 
woi±in'  here.  Ya  can  hide  thar  until  ye  hear  the  lascals 
oomin'  up  the  road." 

"AH  right,"  said  Btetson,  in  a  low  tone  ;  and,  turning, 
be  qniokly  lowered  himself  over  the  edge  and  landed 
safely  upon  the  shelf  of  rook  below. 

Old  man  Jaokson  dropped  upon  his  kneet  above  and 
atretobed  down  his  huid. 

"Shake  once,  pard,"  he  said,  in  a  clear,  iateuM  tone ; 


"Tn  knowed  ye  but  a  few 
mcKiths,  yet  it  seems  lifca  ;e 
was  afanoat  a  son  to  me,  an'  if 
eoythiog  happens  ye  I'd  never 
rest  qniet  ag'in.  But  if  I  caioh 
a  ballet  or  a  knifa-blade,  'twill 
be  a  fit  endin'  for  a  life  sech  as 
mine  has  been,  an'  it  may  so 
happen.  So  shake  onoe,  pard, 
afOTS  I  go  1" 

Stetson  caaght  the  old  trap- 
pet's  hand  in  hia  and  held  it 
fast 

"  Bee  here,  my  friend,  I  wiU 
not  stay  I  You've  left  me  here 
to  be  out  of  danger,  while  you 
run  all  the  risk  alone.  It's  not 
fair,  and  I  will  not  stay  I  Help 
me  ap  and  let  me  go  with  you." 
And  Stetson  strove  to  olimb  to 
the  road  again  by  aid  of  hia 
companion's  hand. . 
But  Jaokson  refused  to  assist 
S?'mDw  '"  "^  ""*"■      *""*  "*  whispered,  earnestly  : 

"  No,  no  t  Stop  I  Stay  when 
ye  are  I  Tm  not  leavin'  ye ;  ye  are  to  come  after  me, 
an'  I  etpeet  ye'll  fight  as  well  as  I,  SUy  thar,  for  ye'll 
help  far  better  comin'  suddenly  from  behind  than  if  ye  go 
with  me  now.     Let  it  be  as  I  have  arranged  it " 

Stetson  obeyed,  and  relsasad  his  hold  upon  th«  old 
man's  baud. 

"  Bnt  hot  I"  be  oried,  in  a  low  tone,  sa  Jacduon  was  rifl- 
ing to  hia  feet—"  the  woman.     WiU  you  see  that  she  is 

not  hart  T    It  mi^  be  that "  he  stopped.     "  Bhe  is  a 

woman,  yon  know— a  lady,  and  not  nsed  to  this  kind  of 
thing.    Will  you  oare  for  her  if  I  stay  f" 
The  old  man  paused  a  m<aiant,  sad  than  nplied  : 
"You  know  the  Devil's  Ohair  ?" 
"  That  natural  seat  in  the  rook  a  oouple  of  milea  down 
the  road  r' 

"  Yes,  that's  the  ^aee.  If  I  reach  the  ooaoh  in  time  I'll 
bide  her  tiiar  an'  coma  on  alone.  If  we  snooeed  we  kin  go 
far  her ;  if  not,  why,  shell  be  safer  thaa  in  the  outthroats' 
hands,  and  some  freighterall  find  her  in   the  momin'. 
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The  robbers  woa't  look  fer  her  along  the  road  if  Bhe*8  not 
in  the  ooaoh." 

*' It  will  do,"  answered  Stetson;  *'and  now,  good-by, 
and  Qod  bless  jon ;"  and,  with  these  words,  he  dropped 
upon  his  knees,  and  slowly  erawled  along  the  little  ledge 
toward  the  oave  of  which  his  companion  had  spoken. 

Half  a  dozen  yards  brought  him  to  the  opening,  and 
after  reconnoitring  it  a  moment,  he  drew  his  heavy  hnnt- 
ing-knifcb  and,  with  it  between  his  teeth,  poshed  aside 
the  little  fringe  of  bushes  which  intervened*  and  slowly 
dragged  his  body  through  the  narrow  hole.  Once  within, 
he  found  himself  able  to  sit  upright,  and,  after  advancing 
a  few  feet,  a  broad,  low  room,  with  a  flat,  dry  floor,  dis- 
closed itself. 

All  this  he  had  ascertained  from  the  sense  of  touch ; 
but  he  now  drew  some  matches  from  his  pocket,  ignited 
one,  and  lighting  a  little  piece  of  tinder,  thoroughly  ex- 
amined the  cave.  The  room  was  perhaps  a  dozen  feet 
wide,  by  as  Inany  broad,  and  some  five  feet  high. 

Strewn  about  the  floor  were  pieces  of  powder-casks,  and 
in  one  comer  stood  whole  kegs.  As  Stetson  approached 
them  with  the  intention  of  improvising  a  seat,  he  noticed 
that  one  was  half  full  of  what  appeared  to  be  powder. 
He  therefore  removed  his  tinder  to  a  little  distance,  and 
taking  a  handful  of  the  contents  from  the  keg,  crawled  to 
the  opening,  placed  it  upon  the  ledge,  and  touched  it 
with  the  fire.  With  a  venomous  hiss,  it  disappeared  in  a 
flash  and  cloud  of  white  smoke.  . 

"  Ah,**  said  Stetson  to  himself,  "  I  am  in  luck !  That's 
prime  good  powder,  and  flne,  too.  I  wonder  if  they  used 
it  for  blasting,  purposes,  and  whether  they  forgot  it  when 
they  went  away  ?  This  is  a  dry  hole,  for  that  must  have 
lain  here  ever  since  the  road  was  buUt,  and  that's  six  or 
seven  years  ago,"  and  he  looked  about  the  walls  to  dis- 
cover if  any  water  could  enter  the  cave. 

But  it  was  perfectly  tight,  and  the  great  rock  which 
formed  the  bed  of  the  road  served  also  to  form  the  roof  of 
the  cave. 

"That  rock's  not  more  than  two  feet  thick,"  thought 
Stetson.  **  I  can  safely  remain  here^  and  be  sure  to  know 
when  the  robbers  pass  over  me.  An  excellent  idea  1"  and 
in  furtherance  of  it  he  stretched  himself  upon  the  floor 
and  prepared  to  await  the  coming  0*2  his  enemies. 

It  may  have  been  the  fatigue  of  walking,  it  may  have 
been  the  warmth  and  quietness  of  the  cave,  it  may  have 
been  something  else ;  but,  after  lying  still  for  fifteen  min- 
utes. Stetson  began  to  find  it  very  hard  work  to  keep  his 
eyes  from  closing.  Do  what  he  would,  even  to  rising  from 
his  recumbent  position,  sleep  still  threatened  to  over- 
power him ;  and  at  length,  slowly  slipping  from  the  world 
of  facts  to  that  of  dreams,  he  sank  into  a  heavy  slumber. 

The  moments  fiew  by  unnoticed  and  unnumbered,  and 
already  the  far-away  rumble  of  the  approaching  coach 
b0gan  to  tremble  upon  the  night-air,  when  the  sound  of 
quick  footsteps  falling  heavUy  upon  the  rock  over  his 
head  suddenly  awoke  him.     The  robbers  had  come  I 

He  stretched  himself  upon  the  floor,  and  crawled  si- 
lently to  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  where  he  could  hear 
more  plainly.     The  men  had  stopped. 

"Is  this  the  place?" 

It  was  one  of  those  above  who  spoke. 

"  Tes,"  came  the  answer.  "  Te  see  ihar's  a  ndge  here 
whar  three  o'  us  kin  hide,  an'  stop  the  horses  as  they  come 
around  the  curve ;  and  thar^s  a  ledge  jest  over  the  diff 
here  whar  the  fourth  feller  kin  lie  low  an'  crack  over  any 
one  as  tries  to  run  back  down  the  road.  Yes,  this  is  the 
best  place  to  wait  as  I  know  o£L" 

Were  they  to  stop  here  ?  Stetson's  heart  ceased  to  beat 
at  the  thought     If  so,  he  would  be  penned  m  his  little 


cave,  unable  to  aid  in  the  coming  struggle.  He  strained 
his  ears  for  further  knowledge  of  the  cutthroats'  plan&. 
drawing  a  little  nearer  the  opening.  As  he  did  so,  there 
was  a  sudden  rustling,  falling  sound,  and  a  heavy  body 
struck  the  ledge  just  in  front  of  him. 

"  Thar  I  ye*re  all  right  I"  said  some  one  from  above. 
**  Jest  lie  dose  until  ye  hear  the  coach  pass  ye  ;  then  rise 
an'  watch  the  road  behind  it.  Don't  miss  yer  standin'- 
place,  or  ye  won't  need  no  gravestun.  It's  a  thousand  feet 
to  the  bottom  below  ye  thar.  'Twould  spile  ye  if  ye  went 
over  I"  and  the  fellow  chuckled  grimly^ 

"Never  mind  me,"  answered  his  companion,  who  stood 
before  the  door  to  Stetson's  hiding-place.  "  Ye'U  hear 
from  me  if  any  one  cuts  fer  down  the  road.  Hist  I"  he 
added,  wamingly  ;  "  she's  comin'  now  1"  and  the  sound 
of  a  heavy  rumble  and  jar,  gradually  increasing,  testified 
to  the  truth  of  the  robber's  assertion. 

"  Lie  low,  then,  and  be  ready  1"  replied  the  man  above, 
and  the  one  below  crouched  upon  the  narrow  ledge. 

Gterald  Stetson  was  a  brave  man  ;  but,  as  the  full  terror 
of  his  situation  and  the  knowledge  of  his  absolute  help- 
lessness swept  over  him,  it  was  like  the  breath  of  death. 
Here  he  lay,  earthed  as  a  hill-fox,  listening  to  the  oncom- 
ing of  his  friend  to  death— of  another,  perhaps  a  dearer, 
to  worse  than  death  ;  while  at  the  month  of  his  dungeon 
sat  an  armed  ruffian,  at  whose  instant  will  his  life,  too, 
would  not  be  worth  a  straw,  did  he  but  know  of  his  pres- 
ence. He  could  only  wait,  nor  even  watch  nor  hope- 
wait  until  the  yeUs  and  shots  above  told  of  the  dreadful 
fray— ^until  the  cries  of  savage  victory  told  of  the  result— 
until,  perhaps,  the  dark  form  of  old  Jackson  shot  past 
him  into  the  abyss  below,  telling  of  the  end  of  their  mid- 
night expedition. 

The  thought  was  horribleu  He  could  not,  would  not 
endure  this ;  better  die  in  the  open  air,  bravely  fightings 
than  to  lie  here  helpless.  He  would  attack  his  unconscious 
jailer,  and  let  the  beet  man  win. 

No  sooner  did  the  idea  present  itself  than  he  put  it  inte 
execution. 

With  a  sudden  lithe  spring,  he  threw  himself  forward, 
so  as  to  grasp  the  throat  of  his  enemy  from  behind  while 
he  yet  lay  half  within  the  entrance  to  the  cave. 

As  his  firm  fingers  closed  over  the  other's  neck,  a  half- 
uttered  yeU  burst  from  the  other's  lips,  but  it  was  too 
late.  With  the  strength  of  a  giant,  Stetson  tightened  his 
hold,  and,  slowly  writhing  himself  from  the  cave,  he 
crouched  behind  the  man,  braced  his  back  against  the 
solid  rock,  and  with  one  mighty  effort  hurled  the  wretch 
over  the  precipice. 

For  a  moment  utter  sUence  reigned ;  then  there  came 
dully  ringing  up  from  below  a  metallic  rattle  mingling 
with  a  heavy  thud  ;  and  Stetson  stood  once  more  free. 

Am  he  crouched,  panting  and  shivering  with  honor  at 
the  man's  terrible  death,  he  heard  a  whisper  above  him : 

"  What's  the  trouble,  BiU  ?  What's  that  noise  ?  What 
ye  yeUing  for  ?" 

Those  above  took  Stetson  for  their  companion. 

"No  trouble,"  answered  Stetson,  in  a  hoarse  whispen 
"I  slipped  and  squealed,  and  a  bit  of  rook  went  over." 

The  man  above  disappeared. 

Through  the  still  night  the  rumble  of  the  coach  could 
be  plainly  heard  now— it  was  less  than  half  a  mile  away. 

What  was  to  be  done  must  be  done  quickly. 

Stetson  hesIL'^^ed.  Should  he  climb  to  the  road  and 
meet  the  other  thr«3C  ?  That  would  be  foolishness,  for  it 
meant  certain  death.     What  could  he  do  ? 

Suddenly  he  tossed  his  hands  into  the  sii  gleefully,  and, 
turning,  crept  back  into  the  cave.  Seizing  the  half-keg  of 
powder,  he  threw  it  upon  its  side,  tore  off  his  ooati  and 
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jammed  it  in  the  open  end,  then  filled  it  up  with  bits  of 
loo^e  atone  ;  shook  a  handful  of  the  contents  upon  the 
floor,  and  qnickly  laid  a  train  to  the  ledge  without  and 
along  it  as  far  as  he  dared  to  creep  ;  then,  crouching,  he 
drew  from  his  pocket  another  match  and  waited,  listening. 

The  ramble  of  the  coach  came  load  and  dear  now,  and 
the  echo  of  its  jingling  harness  sounds  sharply  np  from 
the  road  below;  it  would  round  the  turn  in  another 
instant 

He  struck  the  match.  As  he  did  so,  the  robbers  above 
suddenly  stepped  foom  their  place  of  concealment,  and 
gathered  closely  together  upon  the  yery  centre  of  the 
broad  meeting-place  just  aboye  the  cave,  ready  to  stop  the 
heavy  coach,  which  came  dimly  into  sight,  rattling  up  the 
narrow  rq^,  not  twenty  rods  below. 

The  end  was  near  I 

He  dropped  the  match  upon  the  powder.  There  was  a 
lurid  flash,  a  little  curling  line  of  hiasing  fire  writhing 
snake-like  toward  the  cave ;  an  instant  of  deathly  stillness, 
and  then  the  very  earth  shook,  a  duU  and  awful  roar  filled 
the  air,  and  with  horrible  crackling  and  bursting  the  whole. 
body  of  the  road  above  the  cave  rose  heavily  upward,  a 
column  of  white  sulphurous  smoke,  mixed  with  dust  and 
stones,  shot  to  an  astounding  height,  and  then  the  entire 
mass  fell  with  resotrnding  thunder  into  the  yawning  abyss 
of  the  chasm  below. 

The  end  had  come  ! 

Stetson  clung  trembling  to  his  narrow  ledge,  safe  ;  but 
the  robbers  were  gone.  Yet,  even  as  his  heart  leaped  with 
joy  at  his  success,  he  heard  a  despairing  shout,  and  saw  the 
coach,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  powerful  horses,  furious  with 
terror,  crashing  toward  the  fearful  gulf  which  now  yawned 
at  their  very  feet,  wide  across  the  destroyed  road.  And  upon 
the  coach,  with  faces  white  and  terror-stricken,  sat  old  man 
Jackson  and  the  driver,  each  grasping  a  rein  and  straggling 
to  restrain  the  maddened  steeda  In  another  instant  they 
would  be  lost  I[ 

With  an  unsposen  prayer.  Stetson  leaned  against  the 
rock  wall  before  him,'  and  leveled  his  heavy  rifle.  The 
horses  were  already  abreast  of  him  ;  to  miss  them  meant 
certain  death  for  both  driver  and  miner,  and  his  nerves 
grew  tense  [as  steel  as  his  eye  ran  along  the  deadly  tube, 
gHmmering  *  coldly^in  *•  the ;  moonlight.  '^  Then  his  finger 
pressed  the  trigger. 

There  was  a  ringing  report,  a  heavy  fall,  a  sudden  spring 
upon  the  part  of  one  of  the  infariated  animals,  a  snapping 
of  harness-straps,  and  the  coach  fell  over  upon  its  side,  so 
dose  to  the  chasm  that  it  fairly  overlapped  it,  while  the 
other  horse,'  with  one  wild  spring,  shot  far  out  over  the 
oaSon  bdow,  hung  for  one  moment  shivering  between 
heaven  and  earth,  and  then  went  crashing  down^lown — 
down  to  headlong  death  1 1 

Old  Jackson  was  saved  1 

Ten  minutes  later.  Stetson  tossed  his  rifle  to  his  shonlder, 
and  marched  rapidly  down  the  road  alone. 

''  She's  at  the  Devil's  Ohair,  Hden  Mattison.  I  wonder 
if  shell  know  me  ?"  and  the  hot  blood  flushed  his  temples 
ai  the  thought,  and  he  lifted  his  hat  and  allowed  the  cool 
night-wind  to  fan  his  brow  as  he  walked — "I  do  wonder  if 
■he'll  know  me  ?    I  have  changed  some  in  six  months." 

Through  the  cold  moonlight,  falling  like  a  silver  sheen 
ofer  caSon  and  mountain,  and  idl  alone,  a  woman  sat  watch- 
ing an  approaching  figure  striding  down  the  winding 
gorge  road«  Tall,  grandly  formed,  with  uncovered  head, 
whereon  rested  the  Golden  Fleece  of  the  Gredan  gods,  the 
man  who  was  to  rescue  her— the  man  who  had  rescued 
her — drew  near,  and  nearer  still,  until  at  length,  within 
arms'  reach,  ha  stopped  and  stood  motionless  before  her 
looky  retreat 


Her  heart  ceased  to  beat  Was  this  a  ghost,  so  tall  and 
stiU? 

Suddenly  the  figure  bowed  low  with  kingly  grace,  and  in 
a  rich  voice  spoke : 

"Hden  Mattison,  I  am  come  to  tell  you  that  you  are 
safe.  Those  who  sought  your  injury  have  failed,  and  gone 
where  even  regret  for  failure  comes  too  late, "  and  he  pointed 
toward  the  silent  canon.  *'Old  man  Jackson,  one  of  the 
truest  and  bravest  hearts  in  the  mountains,  now  awaits 
within  sound  of  my  call  to  take  you  in  his  charge  safely  to 
your  unde.  The  danger  to  you  is  past,  but  not  to  me.  In 
this  direction  lies  damp  Dudley,  whither  you  are  bound  ; 
in  that  lies  Denver  and  the  plains.  I  will  not  keep  you 
long ;  answer  me  but  one  question :  Shall  I  take  yon  to 
your  uncle,  or  shall  I  call  Jackson,  and  go  on  toward  Den- 
ver alone  ?  You  understand  me ;  your  hand  is  to  point  out 
my  road — which  shall  it  be  ?" 

Helen  Mattison  arose,  a  noble,  beautiful  woman,  of  per- 
fect form  and  eyes  like  stars,  and,  stretching  both  rounded 
arms  toward  him,  said,  in  reply: 

"Take  me,  Gerald." 

The  moon  went  down,  the  night  fled,  and  glorious,  per- 
fect day  kissed  all  the  hills  and  mountain-top&  As  the 
great  glorious  sun  sent  his  long  lances  shining  up  the 
gorge  road,  it  was  lonely  and  still,  and  the  Devil's  Chair 
was  empty. 

And  as  old  man  Jackson  told  the  story  of  the  night  at 
the  Ghrand  Union  Hotel  of  Fairplay — a  pretentious  two- 
story  saloon  built  from  hewn  logs  and  adobe  brick— tho 
crowd  cheered  "Gerald  Stetson  and  the  colonel's  niece," 
with  firm  belief  that  there  was  a  woman  mixed  up  in  the 
afl^y,  somehow;  and  the  hero  of  the  night  himself, 
standing  in  the  little  private  parlor  of  the  house,  with  one 
arm  about  Helen  Mattison,  said  to  Golond  Hamilton,  her 
unde  : 

"  Sir,  I  have  saved  your  niece  and  won  a  wife  1" 


WBY  LACE  IS  SO  COSTLY. 

The  finest  specimen  of  Brussels  laCe  ia  so  complicated 
as  to  require  the  labor  of  seven  i)ersons  on  one  piece,  and 
each  operative  is  employed  at  distinct  features  of  the  work. 
The  thread  used  is  of  exquisite  fineness,  which  is  spun  in 
dark  underground  rooms,  where  it  is  suffidently  moist  to 
keep  the  threads  from  separating.  It  is  so  ddioate  as 
scarcdy  to  be  seen,  and  the  room  is  so  arranged  that  all 
the  light  admitted  shall  fall  upon  the  work.  It  is  such 
material  that  renders  the  genuine  Brussels  lace  so  costly. 
On  a  piece  of  Yalendennes,  not  two  inches  wide,  from  two 
to  three  hundred  bobbins  are  used  ;  and  for  a  larger  width, 
as  many  as  eight  hundred. 


SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  IN  GERMANY. 

Thb  close  of  the  afternoon  service  is  the  signal  for  the 
commencement  of  the  Sunday  revds.  On  ordinary  Sun- 
days the  men  play  ddttles  at  the  public -houses,  while  the 
women  dt  together  in  groups  at  their  doors,  and  gossip 
or  sing,  or  do  nothing ;  but  whenever  the  people  hare 
any  money  in  their  pockets,  and  can  afford  to  pay  for  • 
band,  they  get  up  dances  nnd  amusements.  An  exoose 
for  such  festivities  is  never  wanting— a  school  festival,  a 
wedding  or  a  patriotic  anniversary.  The  Government,  in 
its  anxiety  to  keep  up  a  mOitary  spirit  in  the  country,  en- 
courages everything  which  will  recall  the  victories  of  the 
Franco-German  War ;  and  as  every  village  furnished  its 
contingent  at  that  time,  opportunities  of  revelry  are  not 
wanting.    .One  village  will  odebrate  the  declaration  of 
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war,  ULOtber  th«  btttUe  of  WorOi,  uiother  tha  otpitnlatioa  [  lioim  on  Tneadaf  jnoraing,  vlien  the  p»lriota  nttim  to 
of  SMftB  or  Met%  aad  ao  on.  All  ttw  naighboTs  go  in  their  homei  in  the  ocmdilioii  ezpnaiTolf  styled  in  Ger- 
pilgriibags  to  the  dbi/irhare  the  oelebimtion  take*  plaoe.  man;  "  oat'i  grief,"  ■  oondttion  in  whieh  fear  two  d«7a,  at 
It  inTsriabl;  begioi  on  Sunday,  and  laste  till  the  small  I  leait,  it  is  impoaaible  to  do  any  irork  whataret. 


"!fOT   OUILTYI 


'NOT     GUILTY!' 

Bv  ETTA  W.  PIERCE. 
GBjt.PTEii    XXTt.— Mbb.  BYDxn. 


A  SAKiMOiiB  tbwtre,  orawdo]  with  fHhioiubly  dressed 
peopla  On  the  stage,  a  fur  prima  dowia  wu  nnging  in 
Ootmod'a  open  of  "Fanst,"  OlTiatered  gaalighia  biased, 
I^nmed  heads  nodded,  bright  t^ta  shone.  The  Aite  of  the 
dtjoompiad  the  boxes  and  churB.  Among  them,  bnt, 
■trietly  speaking,  not  of  them,  Bofain  Leith  sat  in  a  parqoet 
seat,  his  grare  ejea  fixed  on  ftur-haired  Margutriie,  his 
thongbta  u  far  remored  from  her  as  the  East  is  from  tbo 
West 

ToL  X.,  No.  S.—2L 


Foot  long  months  hod  passed  sinoe  Qie  dspartoie  of  ths 
Harmons.  It  vas  now  midwinter.  Cliento  mnltipliedwilh 
the  yoong  lavyet.  His  prosperit;  was  oonstantl^  upon  tha 
increase.  Perhaps  a  pressure  of  business  ooonpied  his 
mind  U>-night.  Ha  looked  at  the  stage,  but  saw  nothing 
thereon.  The  arias  that  filled  his  ears  he  heard  not  Least 
of  allwasheoonscionsof  a  pair  of  brown  ejes  thatwatohed 
him  from  a  neighboring  seat  Oanarallj  speaking,  Leith 
was  strangelr  insensible  to  soft  glanoea— "Im  dowcytuz," 
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&s  the  Frenoli  say — thej  glanced  off  him  like  harmless 
moonshina     The  ejes  above  mentioned  might  look  as  they 
would,  but  they  could  win  no  answering  gaze  iiom  this 
indifferent  and  abstracted  young  fellow. 
''Firer 

Like  a  thunderclap  that  cry  rang  through  the  theatre. 
Awful,  indeed,  was  its  effect  in  such  a  place.  Men  and 
women  leaped  wildly  to  their  feet ;  a  hundred  terrified 
voices  echoed  the  alarm. 

"Fire  1  fire  I^the  theatre  is  on  fire  I" 
Instantly  an  indiscriminate  rush  was  made  fox  the  doof& 
Screams,  prayers,  curses  mingled  in  horrible  uproar.  The 
weak  were  knocked  down  and  trampled  under  the  feet  of 
the  strong.  It  was  a  mad  stampede.  Sense,  reaaoii  and 
common  humanity  were  alike  forgotten.  Fear  often  tms^ 
forms  men  into  brutes.  The  great  theatre,  bo  elegant  and.' 
orderly  but  a  few  moments  before,  was  now  a.  howiliig^ 
struggling,  trampling  pandemonium. 

In  the  midst  of  it  all,  Bobin  Leith,  who  waa  bnrv^y^es^- 
deavoring  to  make  a  stand  against  the  izzeaiatible  tozzmt' 
of  terrified  people,  haaxd  Mj  own  nam»  call^  and  felt  a 
frightened  hand  chitcfa.hta  axnu    He  turned  and  saw  Mts. 
Belle  Ryder. 

*'0h,  Mc  Leith,*'  sha^  ssUed,  clinging.^  him  desper- 
ately, *<  we  are  going  to  dio  l** 

He  threw  hia  aim  about  hoE^  to  keep  her  from,  beiitg^ 
beaten  down  by  the  crowd.. 

"  Not  by  fire.  I  am  confident  it  is  a  false  alarm.  Tfiis 
mad  company  is  the  thing  to  be  feared  Hold  fast  to  ta» ; 
it  is  more  than  likely  that  we  may  be  crushed  to  death." 

To  say  the  least,  the  danger  wan  imminent  From  the 
balcony  overhead,  frantic  people  who  could  not  escape  by 
tbe  doors  hurled  themselves  headlong,  over  the  velvet- 
cushioned  railing  into  the  pent-up  mass  of  struggling  life 
below.  Being  a  strong,  muscular  fellow,  who  knew  how- 
to  use  his  fists  when  occasion  required,  Leitii  wis  able  to 
protect  his  companion,  and  ward  off  from  her  all  serious 
injury.  In  that  fearful  Bedlam  she  would  have  been  ut^ 
terly  annihilated  but  for  him«  Dcsx)er8tely  she  chmgL  to 
hjr  stout  support 

''Oh,  Mr.  Leith,"  she  sobbed,  "takeoaanof  ma.  takn 
care  of  n.o  I" 

**I  \r.Ii,*'  he  answered.  *'Be  calm  ;  this  paoic  wiU  soon 
pass." 

And  it  did.  Of  a  sadden  the  tu^nltnofusoxoinl discov- 
er od  that  there  was  no  fire,  but  not  before  msrit  hann  had 
heun  done,  and  precious  bones  broken..  The  tempest 
lulled.  Leith  and  his  companion  gainedihe  lobby^  breath- 
less, but  unhurt 

"Are  yon  alotie  ?"  he  asked. 

'*  No,"  she  faltered  ;  "but  I  cannot  attempt  to  find  my 
friends  in  this  confusion.  May  I  ask  you  to  place  me 
under  still  greater  obligations,  and  take  me  home  at 
once  ?" 

They,  reached  the  street  without  much  difficulty,  and 
there,  fortunately,  Mrs.  Eyder's  carriage  was  waiting. 
Leith  handed  her  in — she  was  trembling  violently — and 
seated  himself  by  her  side. 

"I  should  have  died  in  that  terrible  crush  but  for  you," 
she  said,  in  a  broken  voice.  "Mr.  Leith,  pray  consider 
me  your  debtor  for  life." 

**  You  exaggerate  a  slight  service,"  he  answered,  politely. 
"I  am  glad  that  I  chanced  to  be  near  you.  Few  of  the 
audience,  I  think,  will  have  courage  to  return  for  the  re- 
mainder of  *Faust^' 

They  drove  to  Mrs.  Ryder's  door.  There  Leith  was 
about  to  take  leave  of  his  companion,  but  she  stretched 
out  her  hand  with  an  imploring  sfesture: 

"  Pray— vray  come  in  I"  she  urged. 


Common  courtesy  forbade  him  to  refuse,  so  he  followed 
her  through  a  sumptuous  hall  into  a  lighted  drawing-room, 
where  a  servant  came  directly  to  take  away  Mrs.  Byder's 
outer  garments.  She  sank  into  a  low  chair,  and  turned  to 
Leith  a  pale,  agitated  faca 

'*  It  is  early  yet,"  she  faltered---the  hour  hand  of  the 
elegant  mantel  clock  had  reached  the  stroke  of  ten — "wiJl 
you  not  stay  a  few  moments,  and — and — talk  with  me  ?" 

He  sat  down,  almost  involuntarily.  Soltly  the  gas-jets 
burned  overhead  ;  odors  of  crushed  flowers  filled  the  warm 
air ;  satin  damask  muffled  the  deep  windows ;  dark,  rich 
hues,  shot  through  and  through  with  dull  gold,  met  his 
eyes  on  all  sides.  And  that  woman  in  the  low  chair  was 
well  suited  to  her  luxurious  surroundings.  Her  drefs  cf 
mingled  silk  and  brocade  showed  her  admirable  figure  to 
the  beat  advantage ;  the  belaoed  elbow-sleeves  left  half  of 
tik»  round,  firm  arms  bare.  The  fright  of  the  evening  had 
bla&died  her  handsome  face,  made  her  brown  eyes' moist 
aadiierTed  lips  tremulous.  A  golden  dagger  with  a  hilt 
of  dJamondl  was  thrust  carelessly  through  the  waved  and 
fiizded  epimdor  of  her  dark-red  hair  ;  diamonds  blazed 
on  tha  paAriciau  hands  that  worked  nervously  on  her  bro- 
^cade  lap.  A  jacqueminot  ros^,  crushed  and  dying,  drooped 
in  the  lace  on  her  breast 

Was  Bobin  Leith  quite  insensible  to  the  picture  she 
made  ?  He  had  eyee  to  see,  he  had  taste  and  feeling  ;  but 
his  rugged,  reserved  face  told  no  tales.  If  she  wished  to 
talk  he  certainly  gave  her  no  aid,  but  sat  as  impassive  as 
Btone^  until  she  was  forced  to  make  another  attempt. 

'*You  look  as  if  you  would  rather  go  back  to  the 
"opera,"  she  said,  in  a  piqued  tone. 
He  smiled. 

••You  err.  I  have  had  quite  enough  of  'Faust'  for 
one  night " 

A  sad  yet  melting  look  crept  into  her  brown  eyes. 
She  leaned  toward  him,  and  the  dark-red  rose  heaved  in 
its  dying  swebtneas  upon  her  heaving  bosom. 

**  i)o  you  know,"  she  said,  reproaohlully,  "  how  long  it 
is  since  your  lost  visit  to  this  home  ?" 
'*  I  confess  that  I  do  notr" 
"  Pour  long  montha" 
••Is  it  possible  ?"^ 

She  arose  from  her  ohair  and  made  a  step  toward  him» 
her  rich  dress  rustlings  her  diamonds  flashing. 

•*  You  avoid  me  I"  she  cried,  passionately,  "  ux  all  pbces 
and  at  all  times  I  You  av»angry  with  me — ^I  have  offended 
you,  or  inspired  you,  perhaps,  with  an  antipathy  which 
you,  do  not  care  to  conceal." 

Startled  by  her  vehemence,  he  looked  quickly  np^  but 
OS  quickly  looked  down  again. 

"You  are  entirely  wrong,"  he  answered  ;  "ycm  have 
not  offended  me.  Neither  could  I,  under  any  circum- 
stances, feel  what  you  call  an  antipathy  for  you." 

Generally  speaking,  she  was  a  woman  who  could  control 
herself,  but  the  event  of  the  night,  his  presence,  the  sound 
of  his  voice,  scattered  her  usual  composure  to  the  winds. 

"Then  you  have  not  purposely  shunned  me?"  she 
cried,  in  a  breathless  way.  "  Tell  me  truly — ^I  do  not  wish 
to  be  deceived." 

The  odor  of  the  dying  rose  floated  to  his  nostrils,  the 
rich,  dull  hues  and  flashes  of  gold  in  the  great  room  glim- 
mered before  his  sight  Gorgeous  as  a  tropic  flower,  she 
stood  in  her  rich  dress,  and  looked  at  him  with  an  nn- 
speakable  pain  in  her  eyes. 

"  Shunned  you  ?    Certainly  not,"  answered  Leith,  with 

some  embarrassment.     "  You  are  trembling — ^yon  have  not 

yet  recovered  from  your  fright     I  am  keeping  you  from 

the  repose  you  need.     Permit  me  to  bid  you  good-night** 

He  arose  also,  and  would  have  moved  toward  the  door* 
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l>at  she  intermpted  Iiim.    She  was  trembling,  but  not 
^th  any  past  terror. 

**  How  eager  jou  are  to  go  !*'  she  cried,  impetuously  ; 
*'  to  leave  me,  even  though  you  see  that  I  am  miserable.*' 

"You  cannot  mean  that,*'  he  gravely  answered.  '^You 
have  wealth,  countless  friends,  social  position— everything, 
in  fact,  to  make  yon  eminently  happy.'* 

"  What  a  mockery  such  words  are  T*  she  said,  bitterly. 
"My  wealth  is  an  apple  of  Sodom.  My  friends— who 
■among  them  aU.  really  cares  for  me  ?  I  am  more  desolc^ 
than  a  street  beggar.  I  have  everything  but  that  which 
my  heart  most  craves." 

Her  voice  shook,  her  soft  eyes  filled  with  tears.  Leith 
knew  not  what  to  say,  therefore  remained  silent. 

•*  Somewhere,*'  she  murmured,  faintly — "  somewhere  I 
have  read  that  love  begets  love.  The  words  are  hopeful. 
Ah,  I  wonder  if  they  are  trw  ?" 

"  I  assure  you  they  are  no^,"  said  Bobin  Leith« 

"Do  yon  speak  from  experience  ?"  she  cried,  sharply. 

"Yes.'* 

She  took  a  step  forward,  swayed  and  fell  at  his  feet, 
stretching  up  to  him  her  jeweled  hands  in  passionate  sup- 
plication. All  barriers  were  down,  all  things  forgotten  in 
the  flood-tide  of  jealous  pain,  long  pent-up  passion  and 
wild  despair  which  overwhelmed  her. 

"  Pity  me  1**  she  sobbed,  with  bowed  head — "  oh,  Bobin, 
pity  me  I  love  me,  or  let  me  die,  as  I  kneel  here  1" 

The  dad  words  were  out,  and  could  not  be  recalled. 
Youth,  beauty,  wealth,  love— these  she  recklessly  offered 
him.     Would  he  stretch  forth  his  hand  to  take  them  ? 

His  brown  face  was  as  pole  as  her  own.  It  was  not  in 
his  nature  to  look  down  unmoved  upon  a  woman  who  had 
unsexed  herself  for  his  sake — who,  in  shame  and  agony, 
was  blindly  holding  out  to  him  that  which  he  could  not  re- 
ceive. He  raised  her  and  placed  her  in  the  nearest  chair. 
She  felt,  rather  than  saw,  the  pain  and  astonishment  in 
his  grave  eyes.  There  was  silence  ;  then  he  lifted  her 
cold,  trembling  hand  to  his  lips,  and— dropped  it. 

"Long  ago,"  he  said,  gently,  "I  gave  my  heart  to  one 
who  regarded  the  gift  as  worthless.  To  me  there  can  be 
but  one  love,  as  there  is  but  one  God.  I  beg  you  to  accept 
all  that  I  now  have  to  offer  you — my  highest  esteem,  my 
sincere  friendship  T* 

That  was  enough.  A  faint  cry  escaped  her.  She  hid 
her  face  in  her  hand&  With  all  her  wealth  and  beauty, 
she  was  rejected  I 

Not  a  word  was  spoken  for  several  moments  ;  then  she 
arose  in  her  humiliation,  her  lashes  wet,  a  hot  flush  of 
shame  and  anguish  dyeing  her  cheek. 

"And  you,  too,  have  loved  in  vain?  How  strange  I 
Bobin  Leith,  you  are  good  and  noble.  I  feel  that  my 
miserable  secret  is  safe  in  your  hands.'* 

"It is,  indeed!'* 

"Oh,  my  friend,  to  whom  I  owe  so  much,  do  not 
^uite  cease  to  respect  me!'* 

Her  distress  touched  him  deeply. 

"Bespeot  you  ?  With  my  whole  heart — ^yes,  as  truly  as 
I  do  the  sister  who  has  been  so  near  and  dear  to  me  all 
myHfe!'* 

A  mournful  smile  trembled  about  her  grieved  lips. 

"  Now  go,'*  she  said ;  and  he  went,  silent  and  full  of 
troubled  thought,  home  through  the  cold,  wintry  night  to 
his  own  house. 

He  found  a  bright  flre  burning  in  his  study,  and  before 
it,  on  a  wolf-skin  rug,  lay  the  dog  Oastor.  Light  and 
warmth  and  comfort  pervaded  the  place.  He  turned 
from  his  oaken  table,  strewn  with  books  and  papers,  and 
drawing  an  arm-chair  to  the  hearth,  sat  down  to  smoke — 
Xieith*H  favorite  solace  when  tired  or  distLibod. 


His  curionsly  carved  pipe  glowed  like  an  ember ;  .the 
long  blue  fantastic  smoke-wreaths  curled  up  over  his 
brown  head  and  enveloped  ium  in  a  fragrant  cloud  ;  the 
coals  dropped  softly  in  the  grate  ;  Castor's  black  muzzle 
had  found  the  way  to  his  master's  knee.  A  profound 
silence  reigned  in  the  study,  when  the  door  opened 
abruptly  and  Miss  Prue  entered. 

"  Goodness  gracious  me  I"  she  cried,  starting  back  with 
a  loud  cough,  "this  is  quite  too  awful  I— enough,  in  fact, 
to  reduce  one  to  bacon.  Such  a  fllthy  habit»  Bobin  1 
When  you  marry  I  hope  you  will  mend  your  ways,** 

He  laid  down  his  pipe  with  a  quiet  smile. 

"  If  my  reformation  depends  on  that  event»  Pme,  I  fear 
the  case  is  hopeless— I  shall  never  marry." 

She  eyed  him  shrewdly  over  the  top  of  her  spectacles. 

"Indeed  I  The  very  declaration  that  Meg  Harmon  made 
the  day  she  sailed  for  Europe — ^her  very  tone,  too  1  Sin- 
gular that  her  views  and  your  own  should  be  so  much 
alike.    Did  you  enjoy  the  opera  ?'* 

"Greatly." 

"You  look  as  glum  as  an  owL  I  fail  to  see  any  sign 
of  pleasure,  past  or  present,  in  your  face." 

"  Prue,  you  are  a  painfully  keen  woman.  Couldn't  you 
be  persuaded  to  go  away,  and  allow  me  to  finish  this  pipe 
in  peace  ?" 

"  No.  I  have  something  to  tell  you."  She  thrust  her 
hdnd  into  her  pocket,  and  drew  out  a  letter.  "  News 
from  Nice,**  she  added,  solemnly — "  that  poor  child  Lilian 
is  dead." 

A  deep  silence  ensued.  The  old  dog  looked  up  in  his 
master's  face  and  whined. 

"What  will  she  do  now?"  said  Leith,  at  last 

"Bemain  in  the  Biviera  for  the  rest  of  the  Winter — 
Philip  Harmon's  health  is  very  delicate — and  then  go  in 
search  of  'fresh  fields  and  pastures  new.'  Would  you  like 
to  read  what  she  has  written  ?" 

He  took  the  little  letter,  and  swiftly  devoured  its  con- 
tents. It  fluttered  from  his  hand  down  to  the  tiled 
hearth. 

"  She  talks  of  making  a  tour  of  the  world  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  She  may  not  return  for  years  ?" 

"So  she  says." 

Their  eyes  met  What  did  Miss  Pme  see  in  her  brother's 
face  ?  Something  which  was  to  her  as  a  revelation.  All 
in  a  moment  the  truth  burst  upon  her.  Gently  she  laid 
her  hand  on  the  broad  shoulder  that  quivered  under  her 
touch. 

"Bobin,  my  poor,  dear  boy  !" 

He  did  not  speak,  but  his  own  hand  dosed  quickly  upon 
hers.    Miss  Prue  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 

"  It  is  a  contrary  world,"  she  said,  in  a  tremulous  voice ; 
"  we  love  the  wrong  persons,  we  do  the  wrong  things. 
There's  more  wrong  than  right  in  it  from  beginning  to 
end  !"  . 

CHAPTEB  XXVIL 

AT  LAST. 

One  Spring  day  Philip  Harmon  and  his  daughter  bade 
farewell  to  Nice,  the  Maritime  Alps,  the  Yall^  des  Flenrs 
and  Lilian's  grave,  and  journeyed  northward  to  foggy, 
sunless  London. 

At  Langham's  Hotel,  Portland  Place,  they  took  up  their 
abode.  It  was  the  first  of  May,  and  the  London  season 
was  in  full  blast  Father  and  daughter  went  about  very 
quietly  together,  absorbed  in  each  other,  caring  little  for 
the  ru»h  and  whirl  and  splendor  about  them,  until,  one 
moroiog,  a  maid- servant  brought  a  card  to  Meg's  room. 
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With  a  start  of  inrprise^  oar 
seribed  thereon — 
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Here— in  this  honse  V*  she  cried,  involnntarily. 

"Tea,  miss,  in  the  next  room,*'  said  the  maid. 

Langham's  is  a  favorite  hotel  "with  Amerioans.  Mra 
Byder  ^ras  there  witii  a  party  of  friends,  and  wished  to  see 
Miss  Harmon.  The  resnit  was,  that  half  an  hoar  after 
the  handsome  widow  was  nshered  into  Meg's  presence. 

"I  heard  that  yon  were  here^"  she  said,  brightly,  "and 
Iconld  not  resist  my  great  desire  to  see  yon.  And  so  poor 
little  Mrs.  Monltrie  is  dead  f  What  a  miserable  fate  !  How 
nnwisely  women,  as  a  mle,  love  1" 

They  talked  a  while  of  Lilian.  Meg  noticed  that  Mrs. 
Byder  was  scarcely  as  ronnd  and  smiling  as  of  old.  De- 
cidedly she  had  lost  flesh  and  color. 

**  Have  yon  been  long  abroad  ?"  said  Meg. 

The  widow's  handsome  face  grew  red,  then  pale. 

"  A  few  months.  Some  friends  of  mine  were  about  to 
sail  for  the  Old  World.  Boston  had  become  insnpportablo 
to  me,  so  I  suddenly  determined  to  join  them." 

**I>id  you  leave  our  mutoal  friends,  the  Leiths,  well  ?" 
asked  Meg,  carelessly  toying  with  some  sweet  English 
daisies  which  Philip  Harmon  had  just  brought  her  from 
Covent  Garden.  Luckily,  she  did  not  see  Belle  Ryder's 
face  at  that  moment 

"Tee,"  answered  the  latter,  in  an  odd  tone, 

"And  prosperous  ?" 

"Yes." 

After  that  they  chatted  about  a  variety  of  things.  Mrs. 
Byder  and  her  party  were  to  remain  several  weeks  in  Lon- 
don. Firom  some  caprice,  some  paasing  whim,  she  imme- 
diately attached  herself  to  the  Harmons.  The  trio  lunched 
together,  and  at  five  o'clock  that  day  went  to  drive  in  the 
park.     There  it  was  that  Meg  saw  a  pair  of  ghosts. 

From  the  triple  archway  at  Hyde  Park  Oomer,  with  ita 
bos-reUefs  copied  from  the  Elgin  Marbles,  to  the  Marble 
Arch  and  Victoria  Qate  on  the  north,  a  oontinnous  stream 
of  grand  equipages  rolled  back  and  forth  in  splendid  con- 
fusion. The  BotUe  du  Eoi^  or  King's  Boad,  now  corrupted 
into  the  plebeian  name  of  Botten  Bow,  was  thtt>nged. 
Gayly  dressed  pedestrians  crowded  all  the  footpaths.  Eng- 
lish aristocmey  paraded  proudly  in  the  "Ladies'  Mile." 
The  London  world  waa  in  full  feather. 

It  was  in  the  shadow  of  the  trees  planted  by  Charles  the 
Merrie  Monarch,  and  in  the  very  midst  of  the  gorgeous 
tumult,  that  an  open  carriage  passed  the  handsome  landau 
occupied  by  the  Harmons,  and  Meg  looked  up  and  beheld 
the  ghosts  above  mentioned.  One  waa  a  man,  dressed  like 
a  lay-figure  in  a  Bond  Street  tailor's  shop,  his  blue  eyes 
no  longer  smiling  and  tMouciant^  but  sulky  and  blood- 
shotten,  his  blonde  face  beginning  to  show  unmistakable 
lines  of  dissipation. 

The  other,  a  woman,  fair,  yellow-eyed,  imperious  of 
bearing,  had  already  laid  aside  her  widow's  weeds  for  a 
Paris  costume  of  the  latest  fashionable  tints.  She  held  an 
English  lap-dog  in  her  arms,  and  she  was  talking  in  a  dis- 
pleased tone  to  the  man,  who  sullenly  gnawed  his  yello^ 
mustache  as  he  listened. 

Danton  Motdtrie  and  Conetance  Dysart  there  in  London, 
and  together  I    What  could  it  mean  ? 

Mrs.  Byder  was  chatting  with  Philip  Harmon^she  saw 
nothing,  nor  did  the  blonde  pair  look  once  at  the  landau 
or  its  occupants. 

As  for  Meg,  ahe  gave  a  violent  start,  but  was  too  as- 
tounded to  speak,  or  direct  attention  the  twain,  and  in 
a  moment  the  carriages  had  rolled  away  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. 


Weeks  passed.  Belle  Byder  went  everywhere— she  had 
many  English  friends,  and  ahe  plunged  eagerly  into  all 
the  dissipations  of  the  season,  ^e  Harmons,  on  the  con- 
trary, lived  in  a  veiy  sober  and  secluded  way  ;  neverthe- 
less^ the  friendship  betwixt  the  handsome  widow  and  Meg 
increased  steadily. 

One  night  Mr&  Byder  sent  a  waiting-maid  to  bring  Miss 
Harmon  to  her  chamber.  Meg  found  her  new  friend 
standing  pensively  before  a  full-length  minor,  dressed  for 
a  ball  at  the  American  minister's.  She  tamed  quickly  as 
the  other  entered,  and  the  shadow  passed  from  her  face. 

"Willldor'ahecried;  "amicftic?  I  oould  not  step 
into  my  carriage  until  you  had  seen  me,  for  your  teste  is 
perfect  Look  at  me  well,  man  amie,  and  if  you  discover 
anything  wrong,  unburden  your  mind  at  once." 

With  a  modk-criticai  air,  Meg  surveyed  the  rich  tresses* 
all  powdered  and  jeweled,  like  aome  old-time  court  belle's, 
the  white  throat  and  bosom  biasing  with  diamonds,  the 
full  figure  in  a  Worth  creation  of  sheeny  sflk,  cobweb  laoe 
and  crushed  roses,  and  she  nodded  her  own  handsome 
head  approvingly. 

"  Mrs.  Byder,  I  see  nothing  but  perfection.  You  are 
the  living  embodiment  of  that  subtle  word — style.  Our 
dowdy  English  cousins  will  be  green  with  envy  to-night" 

Belle  Byder  had  sent  her  maid  into  the  background. 
She  looked  now  at  the  speaker,  and  lo  I  the  lustrous  brown 
eyes  were  brimming  with  tears. 

"  Margaret,"  she  said,  softly,  "  do^vou  think  me  hand- 
some ?" 

"  Vain  creature  I  Ton  will  have  compliments  enough 
before  the  night  is  over.  Why  do  you  demand  them  of 
me  at  this  early  hour  ?  Tes,  you  are  handsome — absurdly, 
unreasonably  so." 

Mrs.  Byder  gazed  steadily  into  the  mirror. 

"I  believe  you  are  right,"  she  shivered  ;  "and  yet,  not 
many  months  ago,  Margaret — let  me  hide  my  face  as  I 
make  the  confession— I  kumbly  offered  this  beauty  to  one 
whom  I  had  loved  long  and  hopelessly,  and  it  was  re- 
fused." 

Meg  stared. 

"Surely  you  are  jesting." 

An  unspeakable  pain  filled  the  passionate  face. 

"Alas  !  no." 

"Could  any  man  Ji  his  senses  reject  a  woman  like 
you  ?'• 

"My  dear,  he  had  no  heart  to  give  me^it  had  been 
wasted  on  some  person  who  could  not  appreciate  the  gift 
— she  had  spurned  that  which  would  have  been  life  and 
heaven  to  me.  This  he  told  me  so  kindly  that  I,  since 
that  hour,  have  honored  and  admired  him  more  than  ever. 
Do  you  wonder  that  I  should  mention  such  a  humiliating 
afiair  to  you  ?  Well,  it  came  in  so  pat,  I  could  not  resist 
I  am  a  creature  of  moods.  Never  be  surprised  at  anything 
I  may  do  or  say." 

Meg  sat  speechless,  motionless.  Did  she  know  the  in- 
vulnerable person  who  had  rejected  Mrs.  Byder's  beauty 
and  wealth  ?  Did  ahe  know  the  object  of  his  unlucky  de- 
votion ?  Verily  she  did  I  She  was  silent  so  long  that 
Belle  Byder  finally  went  up  to  her  and  fiung  around  her 
two  lovely  armsL 

"  You  are  scinry  for  me,  dear  child,"  she  said  ;  "  for- 
tunately these  things  never  kiU.  Now  you  know  why  I 
came  abroad.  I  could  not  bear  to  see  his  face  again. 
Well,  it  is  true  that  I  have  been  baffled  of  my  heart's  de- 
sire, but,  ma  chirt^  I  shall  dance  and  dine,  dress  and  flirt 
as  usual,  and  by-and-by,  perhaps,  marry  some  titled  Eng- 
lishman, as  so  many  of  my  rich  countrywomen  are  now 
doing,  and  live  happy  ever  after.     Such  is  life.     VoU^ 
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So  flbe  d^wrted  to  Che  AmeiicAa  minister'!  ball,  and  I  The  next  di^  Philip  Humon,  hii  dAnglilar  and  ^Sxt. 
Heg,  dirtntited  aoA/ddinm,  wm  left  behind  to  think  ovar  Bjder  vent  to  ^/Oa  at  the  CijtiaX  Palue,  Sxdttnliam.  It 
what  she  bad  beard.  I  ma  tbe  Huidel  Feetdnl,  and  an  immenae  orowd  filled  the 
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great  stmotore  of  glass  and  iron.  A  bright  sun  slione  on 
the  park  and  |;rcHuidft— on  the  lakea  And  idanda.  The 
finest  fountain  8  and  water-templea  in  the  world  glittered 
and  splashed  merrily.  In  the  oentre  tranaept  a  grand 
orchestra  with  the  Handel  organ  diaoooraed  raviahing 
musio. 

Oar  party  of  three  had  wandered  into  the  Greek  Gonrt, 
and  Meg  was  standing  there  alone  before  a  piece  of  sculp- 
ture, absorbed  in  the  beauty  of  its  marble  outlines,  when, 
of  a  sudden,  she  heard  near  at  hand  a  familiar  Toioe. 

" Good  heaven  1  Constance,"  it  said,  irritably,  "must  I 
tell  you  again  that  I  absolutely  abhor  a  scolding  woman  V* 

Another  voice«-a  female's— cool  and  determined,  re- 
plied : 

"And  must  /  repeat  that  I  will  not  tolerate  wine  and 
cards,  and  dinners  at  Bichmond  with  strange,  disreputable 
people  ?  No  more  of  my  money  shall  be  spent  in  that 
way  !*' 

The  first  speaker  m,uttered  spmething  like  an  oath. 

**  By  Jove  I  Constance,  you  carry  matters  with  a  high 
liand.  Isn't  it  about  time  for  you  to  settle  a  portion  of 
Colonel  Dysart's  wealth  upon  m^  ?  Tm  tired  of  this  sort 
of  thing — it  is  growing  monotonous." 

"  Tou  will  have  what  yoji  actually  need — that  is,  if  you 
mend  your  ways  and  try  to  please  me ;  but  ^lothing  to 
squander  in  dissipation." 

"  It  galls  a  mau  to  be  continually  asking  a  woman  for 
funds.  If  you  loved  me,  Constance,  you  would  allow  me 
to  manage  your  fortune." 

"  Do  you  think  mo  a  fool  ?  Dahton,  you  are  a  bom 
spendthrift — you  have  also  many  vices.  I  am  not  to  be 
buUied  or  cajoled.  You  shall  never  ^ntrol  a  dollar  of 
my  money  I" 

Meg  turned. 

Yes  I  The  very  pair  that  she  had  seen  in  Hyde  Park  ! 
They  were  passing  so  near  that  her  draperies  almost 
touched  them,  but»  absorbed  in  themselves,  neither  was 
conscious  of  her  proximity.  Profound  ill-humor  darkened 
both  faces.     Moultrie  looked  absolutely  furious. 

"  Vixen  I"  she  heard  him  hiss ; .  then  they  went  on  and 
vanished  in  the  crowd. 

Meg  was  gazing  blankly  after  them,  when  Belle  Byder's 
amused  laugh  broke  the  spell  that  bound  her. 

"Ah,  you  have  seen  that  pair  of  turtle-doves  I"  she 
cried.  "Danton  Moultrie  and  his  new  wife  on  a  bridal- 
tour  through  Europe  I  I  have  just  heard  the  news  from 
some  Boston  friends  who  are  here  at  the  lestivaL  The 
lady  is  an  old  flame,  to  whom  he  was  engaged  long  before 
he  ever  knew  poor  Lilian.  Last  Winter  she  went  South 
to  the  place  where  her  acquaintance  with  him  first  began. 
There  he  again  met  her,  either  by  chance  or  design,  and 
barely  a  week  after  the  news  of  Lilian's  death  reached 
him,  he  married  his  first  love.  She  has  money  and — a 
temper.    Did  you  ever  hear  of  anything  so  shameful  ?" 

Meg's  eyes  were  fixed  i^pon  a  distant  door,  through 
which  the  two  figures  had  disappeared.  A  bitter  smile 
curled  her  lip. 

"  Married  I  Poor  LUian  is  likely  to  be  well  avenged. 
Danton  Moultrie  has  found  his  match,  at  last  I  That 
woman  will  rule  him  with  a  rod  of  iron.  He  w;ill  not 
break  her  heart,  nor  waste  her  substance.  I  think*  his 
wont  enemy  could  not  desire  for  him  a  greater  pimish- 
ment  than  his  second  marriage.*^ 

"  1  am  sure  you  are  right,"  said  Mrs.  Byder,  "  for  I  met 
them  at  the  entrance  of  the  court,  and  they  were  quarrel- 
ing like  Cats.  It  is  good  to  feel  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  retribution  in  the  world.  Now,  come  with  me,  dear, 
and  If't  11H  find  your  father.     I  wish  to  persuade  him  to 

joiu  our  paitjT  for  a  tour  m  Switzerland  next  monthi" 


Meg  smiled,  auu  suook  iior  head. 

**  Wiiat  does  that  mean  ?"  demanded  ilxd.  Byder. 

'*  We  have  decided  to  go  home^"  answered  Meg,  with  a 
wistful,  far-off  look  in  her  eyea.  **  Pi^  is  already  weary 
of  travel-~8o,  too,  am  I.  We  eie  both  pining  for  the 
green  waves  of  Gull  Beach." 

«  «  •    ,       •  «  »  « 

It  was  an  August  twilight.  The  son  had  set ;  bars  of 
sultry  gold  and  crimson  streaked  the  west  The  bay  lay 
smooth  as  a  mirror  in  the  warm  afterglow.  Afar,  among 
the  wrinkled  rocks,  the  Sagamore  beacon  had  just  been 
lighted.  Seabirda  flew  across  the  sunburnt  maxahes ;  the 
tide  was  coming  in  upon  the  cool  gray  aanda— its  softi 
monotonous  splash  alone  broke  the  silence  of  the  dying 
day. 

Up  at  Beach  Hall  the  doors  a&d  windows  were  standing 
open  to  catch  the  first  breeze  that  should  fan  up  from  the 
cool  bay.  Gay  awnings  and  blossoming  vines,  beds  of 
bright-hued  flowers,  and  a  splashing  fountain  under  the 
fir-trees,  gave  the  old  house  a  joyous  look. 

In  a  gnarled  garden-chair  on  the  terrace  sat  Philip  Har- 
mon, with  a  newspaper  upon  his  knee,  his  snow-white  hair 
uncovered,  his  pale  face  full  of  peace  and  content.  A  mel- 
ancholy  yet  patient  man.  He  never  uttered  complaintSr 
he  rarely  spoke  of  hia  terrible  past  No  earthly  power 
could  recompense  him  for  its  sufferings,  but  in  his  daugh- 
ter's love  and  care  he  had  found  the  neareat  approach  to 
happiness  which  it  was  possible  for  him  now  to  know. 

Tlurongh  a  long  low  window  which  opened  behind  hia 
chair,  Meg  fiuttered  suddenly  put  upon  the  terrace.  She 
was  dressed  in  some  thin  gray  stuff,  and  a  round  gray  hat, 
ornamented  with  a  gull's  breast,  shaded  her  liistrons  hair. 

"  I  am  going  down  to  the  shore,  papa^"  she  said,  brightly ; 
''will  you  come  with  me  ?" 

He  looked  up  with  the  gentle,  melancholy  smile  peculiar 
to  him. 

^'My  dear,  I  am  an  old  man  ;  I  cannot  keep  pace  with 
your  young  feet  Unless  you  particularly  desire  my  com- 
pany, I  prefer  to  remain  here  and'  read  my  paper  while  tha 
daylight  laatai" 

'  **  Very  well,  papa,"  she  answered,  and  went  off  down  the> 
drive  alone,  passed  out  of  the  high  gates,  and  took  the  path 
to  Gull  Beach. 

Picking  her  way  through  salt  pools  and  over  the  debris 
washed  up  by  a  recent  storm,  Meg  came  to  the  old  hulk 
where  Bobin  Leith  had  once  wooed  her  so  vainly.  There 
she  pau8ed,'and  leaning  against  its  gnawed  and  crumbling 
side,  looked  Out  on  the  lonely  bay,  over  which  night  wiEui 
falling. 

Softly  the  incoming  tide  lapped  the  sands ;  a  strange 
sadness  fell  upon  her  handsome  face  as  she  listened.  The 
wo^  of  the  song  arose  to  her  lips : 

^  Break,  break,  break. 

At  the  foot  of  thy  crags,  O  sear 
But  the  tender  graoe  of  a  day  that  Is  dead 
Will  never  come  back  to  me." 

"  We  often  lose  our  day  of  grace  through  folly  or  blind-^ 
ness  or  ignorance,"  said  Meg  to  herself,  with  a  weary  sigh. 

She  was  about  to  move  on  down  the  shore,  when  a  loud 
bark  broke  the  silence,  and  the  next  moment  a  big  black 
object  scampered  toward  her — ^leaped  violently  upon  her. 
A  loving  nose  was  thrust  up  into  her  face,  and  two  hairy 
paws  smefired  her  smart  dress  with  the  sand  and  wet  of 
the  beach.  She  cried  out  joyfully  aa  she  recognized 
Castor. 

"Is  it  you,  old  fellow —really  you  ?"  she  said,  returning 
his  rough  caresses.  **  Surely  you  haven't  found  your  way 
back  to  Gull  Beach  alone  ?" 

K0|  not  alone.    Directly  a  tall  figure  appeared  around^ 
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a  bend  in  the  shore,  sauntering  slowly,  as  i£  in  a  brown 
istadj.  He  raised  his  eyes,  saw  her  beside  the  old  hulk, 
and  for  an  instaat  seemed  onoertain  whether  to  retreat  or 
advance.  Something  in  her  expectant  attitude  decided 
him.     He  went  up  to  her  and  held  out  his  hand. 

"I  heard  a  few  days  ago  that  you  were  back  at  the 
hall,"  he  said,  quietly.  "I  am  on  my  way  to  pay  my  re- 
gards to  your  father.** 

Her  father  I  She  showed  no  sign  of  pique,  only  stood 
there  in  her  maddening  beauty,  with  a  half  smile  on  her 
lips,  and  the  after-glow  shining  in  her  grand  eyes,  and 
lighting  up  her  white-rose  skin  and  careless  coils  of  hair. 

He  could  not  trust  himself  to  look  at  her.  Abruptly  he 
turned  his  faca  toward  the  sea. 

"  My  father  is  reading  his  evening  papers  up  at  the  hall," 
she  said,  as  she  caressed  the  dog  ;  "  he  will  be  delighted 
to  see  you  again.  How  good  of  you  to  remember  us,  Mr. 
lieith !"    The  mocking  tone  stung  him  like  a  lash. 

''I  remember,"  he  answered,  bitterly,  ''because  I  must 
— ^because  I  cannot  help  it.  God  knows  I  would  forget 
you  if  I  could,  Meg." 

"  That  is  flattering,"  she  said,  with  a  little  laugh. 

He  choked  back  some  words  that  trembled  on  his  lips, 
and  kept  his  eyes  fixed  stubbornly  on  the  red  star  of  the 
distant  Sagamore  light. 

*'  You  did  not  make  that  tour  of  the  world  which  you 
contemplated.  At  one  time  I  feared  your  friends  would 
be  compelled  to  bear  your  absence  for  months  and  years 
to  come." 

**  No,"  she  answered,  wondering  at  his  saddened,  care- 
Worn  face.  "We  grew  homesick — papa  and  L  We 
longed  for  our  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  and  those  same 
friends  of  whom  you  speak." 

A  pause.  He  was  struggling  hard  to  preserve  an  un- 
moved front  She  spoiled  all  his  endeavors  at  last  by 
placing  her  slim  hand  softly  on  his  arm. 

"You  do  not  look  at  me,"  she  said,  reproaohfully. 
**  Oh,  Bobin,  are  you  not  glad — just  a  httle,  to  see  me 
once  more  ?" 

The  dark  blood  leaped  into  his  cheeks ;  he  trembled 
tinder  her  touch. 

"Gk)d  knows  how  glad  1"  he  cried,  wildly;  "even 
though  I  am  certain  that  I  ought  never  to  see  your 
faca  again.  There  is  not^  there  can  never  be,  any  safety 
for  me  where  you  are." 

**Eobinr 

He  seized  the  delicate  hand,  half  crushing  it  in  his  own. 

"  Don't  mock  me,  Meg  I — have  you  not  made  me  suffer 
enough  already  ?  Do  you  remember  this  spot  ?  Here, 
years  ago,  I  first  told  you  that  I  loved  you.  In  one  way 
or  another,  I  have  been  telling  you  the  same  story  ever 
since.  Do  you  wish  to  hear  it  once  more,  that  you  may 
Boorn  and  flout  me  yet  again  ?" 

Her  red  lips  trembled,  tenrs  rushed  into  her  eyes  ;  she 
did  not  withdraw  the  hand  which  he  had  seized. 

"Robin,"  she  answered,  faintly,  "suppose  I  should 
confess  that  it  was  all  a  mistake — the  answer  which  I  gave 
you  here  so  long  ago  ? — suppose  I  should  tell  you  that 
little  by  little  I  have  learned  to  know  and  appreciate  you  ? 
Would  yon  then  forgive  me  the  pain  I  have  made  you 
suffer  ?'' 

He  raised  her  drooping  face,  and  searched  it  with  wild, 
incredulous  eyes. 

"  Meg  !  Oh,  my  Ood  I  Do  you  know  what  you  are 
saying  ?  do  you  mean  it  ?" 

"I  know  that  I  love  you!"  she  sobbed— "yes,  with 
my  whole  heart  I  And  though  I  am  not  half  good  enough 
for  you— thoTiffh  you  will  probably  find  me  a  thorn  in  the 
flesh— such  as  1  am,  Kobin,  I  am  yours— your  very  own  I" 


The  next  moaient  she  wtis  in  his  arms,  clinging  about 
his  neck,  her  heart  beating  against  his  ke«irt,  his  lips  upon 
her  h'pa.  He  had  waited  long,  he  had  been  patient  and 
steadfast  and  forbearing,  and  now  his  reword  was  won,  his 
soul's  desire  gained.  Nothing  earthly  would  part  them 
more. 

"  Come,"  she  said,  at  last,  lifting  her  happy,  tear- wet 
face  from  his  shoulder — ' '  come,  Bobin  ;  let  us  go  up  to 
the  hall,  and  tell  papa." 

And  so,  as  the  after-glow  faded  out  of  the  west,  and  the 
night  fell  on  the  sunburnt  marshes  and  long  reach  of  wet, 
tide-kissed  sands,  these  two,  plighted  lovers,  with  life 
transfigured,  and  the  future  stretching  out  before  them 
full  of  love,  hope  and  joy.  turned  from  the  rotting  old 
hulk,  and  walked  away  together  to  Beach  Hall. 

The  End. 


FAR  AWAY. 

LzxB  clouds  I  drift,  though  fiercely  seeking  wings. 
Throughout  the  fairy  universe  to  speed, 
Consoious  that  somewhere  the  sky's  paths  will  le<id 

To  a  clond-vailed  form  on  kindred  wanderings: 

Thenoe  life  will  tremble  like  to  budding  things, 
The  mist  disclose  a  bosom  that  doth  bleed. 
And  my  heart  know  its  life  is  come,  indeed, 

Plred  by  new  sun  and  fed  by  bursting  springs. 

Long,  lonely  ways  converge,  and  home  Is  near, 
As  each  heart's  beat  to  other*8  pulse  is  wooed  : 

We  were  one  alway  but  for  foolish  fear 
Which  casts  out  love  that  is  beatitude ; 

Sweet  heaven,  blend  both  of  us  to  make  one  sphere. 
That  we  may  win  at  last  our  angelhood. 


MISS  PRESCOTT'S  THREE  LOVERS,  AND  HOW 

THEIR  WOOING  SPED. 

By  Amanda   M.  Douglas,  Author   of  "Lucia,"   "Seven 

Daughters,"  Etc. 

It  was  Friday  evening,  and  Thirza  Preacott  had  put  her 
last  box  of  laces  in  order,  laid  the  rolls  of  ribbon  attract- 
ively in  the  showcase,  and  was  wondering  if  there  was 
anything  more  that  coald  be  done.  Mr.  Bennet,  her  em- 
ployer, walked  down  to  where  she  stood,  and  leaned  his 
elbows  on  the  counter. 

"  Business  is  fearfoUy  dull,"  he  said. 

She  was  sorry  for  the  little  man,  and  yet  she  felt  like 
laughing.  He  had  told  her  that  at  least  fifty  times  in  the 
last  five  days.  But  she  was  so  tired  of  her  one  afiirmative 
that  she  made  no  answer. 

"Yes,  fearfully  dull." 

She  made  a  desperate  effort 

"But  one  never  can  expect  much  bnsinpsn  in  mid- 
summer," she  said,  glad  to  have  achieved  a  lespectablo 
remark. 

He  rubbed  his  yellow  whiskers  thoughtfully. 

"MissPrescoti" 

"WeUr 

And  now  he  looked  as  if  he  had  something  important  on 
his  mind.  Gould  it  be  there  was  another  fact  in  the  uni- 
verse liesidee  the  stagnation  of  business  ? 

"  Miss  Prescott,  I  was  thinking — that  is,  I  wanted  tO 
speak  to  you  about  business  being  so  fearfully  dull— ^ 
about-^your  vacation.  Would  you  mind  taking  it  a  mouth 
earlier  ?" 

**  Having  two  months  ?  la  that  what  yon  mean  ?"  she 
asked,  sharply. 

"Yes.  I  must  keep  my  niece,  and— it  would  be  a  favor 
to  me." 
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He  had  been  kind  to  her  many  a  time,  this  little  sandy- 
haired  Mr.  Bennet  He  had  only  allowed  her  two  Taoa- 
tbns  a  year,  of  a  month  each,  when  they  made  their 
bargain,  but  it  would  be  hard  to  keep  him  to  his  word 
now. 

"  Well,"  she  made  answer,  **of  coarse,  if  yon  wish  me." 

"  Then  it  is  all  settled,"  he  returned,  with  joyful  alacrity. 
"  Monday  will  be  the  first  of  July." 

"Very  well,"  and  she  bowed.  Then  she  took  from  a 
closet  her  black  Neapolitan  hat,  with  its  duster  of  field- 
flowers,  put  it  on  before  a  little  mirror,  wound  a  laoe 
scarf  around  her  neck,  and  wished  her  employer  good- 
night 

Two  months  I  What  in  the  world  was  she  to  do  with 
such  a  vacation  ?  Eight  weeks'  board  to  pay  if  she  re- 
mained at  home,  and  no  intimate  friend  or  relative  to  invite 
her  oountryward.  She  wondered  if  she  could  not  apply 
for  a  situation  as  waitress  in  some  seaside  boarding-house. 
Life  was  beginning  to  grow  very  dull.  She  might  have 
been  for^-two,  instead  of  twenty-two,  for  all  the  fun  that 
came  to  her.    And  then  she  considered. 

Just  one  incident  in  her  whole  life  had  been  peculiar. 
A  queer,  whinuaoal  maiden  aunt  had  reared  and  educated 
her,  and  proposed  .to.  marrj  her  out-of-hand  toBeese  Don- 
ovan, a  distant  cousIq.  .  Beese  Donovan's  father  had  been 
Miss  Prescott's  early  love.  She  hated  to  divide  her  for- 
tune, and  she  wanted  the  'two  to  share  ii  But  Thirza 
Presoott  walked  off  angrily  the  morning  young  Donovan 
was  expected.  That  was  three  years  before.  She  had 
come  to  Woodford,  where  she  had  a  school  friend  residing, 
and  taken  a  situation  in  a  store.  Aunt  Prescott  had  never 
written,  not  even  in  answer  to  the  epistie  that  set  forth  her 
perseverance  and  independence. 

She  was  not  exactiy  the  woman  for  commonplace  admir- 
ation, or  sUe  might  have  gained  a  lover  or  two.  She  had 
a  fashion  of  keeping  men  at  a  respectful  distance ;  she  did 
not  mean  to  be  made  common  because,  in  a  moment  of 
vexation,  she  had  gone  in  a  store.  She  was  a  tali,  slender, 
stylish  girl,  with  blonde  hair  and  very  dark  gray  eyes, 
piquant,  but  mismatched  features,  and  a  very  winsome 
voice  when  she  was  not  in  a  haughty  mood. 

"Here  are  two  letters  for  yon,"  said  Mrs.  Lee,  as  she 
sot  down  to  her  solitary  supper,  though  there  were  fresh 
berries  and  hot,  fragrant  tea. 

She  did  not  open  them  until  she  went  to  her  room.  One 
was  from  Aunt  Prescott — she  knew  the  cramped  hand- 
writing. Wonder  of  wonders !  It  was  very  brief.  Mr. 
Donovan  proposed  to  spend  a  fortnight  with  her.  If 
Thirza  would  return  and  make  herself  agreeable —for  he 
was  quite  willing  to  marry  her,  even  after  her  foolish  esca- 
pade—well and  good.  She  would  be  received  with  proper 
affection,  and  they  would  forget  the  past.  But  if  she  per- 
sisted in  her  undutifnl  and  ungrateful  conduct,  this  was  the 
last  overture. 

"  The  man  is  a  fool  I"  she  said  to  herself,  passionately. 

Then  she  opened  the  other.  It  was  from  a  shallow  little 
schoolmate,  who  had  managed  to  marry  fortunately.  This 
was  part  of  it : 

"You  may  wonder  )low  I  learned  your  whereabouts  I  Julia* 
Graham  was  in  WoodRfrd  laet  AprU,  and  heard  that  you  wex)  in  a 
Btoi«— saw  you,  I  betlave.  Tiien  I  had  the  temerity  to  write  to 
your  aunt,  for  Bometliin$  had  happened.  Isnt  she  an  abominable 
old  wretch  I  And  noyr  1*11  tell  you  my  good  fortune.  I'm  rid  of 
Bobert's  two  old-maid  sisters,  who  were  the  bane  of  my  life.  One 
has  married,  and  the  other  has  gone  to  reside  with  her,  thank  the 
Lord !  We  have  had  the  house  altered,  for  Robert  is  like  a  new 
man,  and  I'm  going  to  have  a  good,  gay  time  this  Summer.  I 
want  you  to  come  and  make  me  a  nice  long  visit,  for  I  suppose 
you  have  some  vacation  during  the  Summer.  I  always  did  like 
you,  you  know.  Could  you  come  to  New  Tork  and  let  me  meet 
you  there  ?  * 


There  was  much  more,  in  a  jerky,  rambling  style,  but 
she  knew  Clara  Hyde  was  a  warm-hearted,  volatile  woman. 
Why  should  she  not  go  and  have  a  good,  gay  time  also  ? 
Her  youth  and  her  few  attractions  would  vanish  presentiy. 
Mr.  Donovan  might  take  the  fortune,  and  Aunt  Prescott 
as  welL  It  was  very  mean  of  him,  and  she  hated  him — 
yes,  she  did.  A  stupid  old  fogy,  no  doubt  Go  and  exhibit 
henelf  before  him,  indeed  I 

Still,  she  wrote  a  somewhat  dutiful  reply.  She  would 
come  back  any  time  and  care  for  her  aunt,  but  she  would 
wA  marry  Mr.  Donovan. 

Then  she  answered  Mrs.  Hyde's  letter,  and  accepted, 
asking  her  to  name  the  day  for  the  meeting.  Two  months' 
idleness  was  no  bugbear  to  her  now. 

Why,  she  felt  quite  light  at  heart,  end  on  Saturday  even- 
ing she  wished  Mr.  Bennet  a  gay  good-by. 

"But  you  will  come  back.  Miss  Prescott?  I  cannot 
think  of  losing  yon." 

**  Oh,  I  shall  come  book.*' 

She  devoted  the  next  week  to  her  wardrobe.  Clara's 
answer  came.  ^ . 

Would  Tuesday  of  the  following  week  give  her  sofficie&t 
time  ? 

Mrs.  Hyde  tras  on  the  mark  as  to  time  and  place.  A 
pretty,  f^,  matronly-looking  body,  with  an  abundance  of 
pink-and-white  in  hersdf^  and  pink-and-gray  in  her  dress, 
gushing  and  demonstrative  ;  but  Thirza  had  resolved  not  to 
be  over-criticaL  She  wondered,  indeed,  if  she  were  not  a 
little,  prim  and  old-maidish. 

They  had  only  to  take  a  abort  railroad  journey,  and  at 
the  station  Mrs.  Hyde's  carriage  was  awaiting  them. 

*' Yonll  like  it  ever  so  much,  I  know.  The  boarding- 
houses  up  here  are  always  crowded  with  gentlemen  in  the 
Summer,  who  cannot  leave  business  for  good  and  alL  And 
what  is  the  use  of  being  young  and  good-looking  if  it 
doesn't  do  something  for  you  ?" 

'*  To  be  sure,*'  says  Thirza,  opening  hee  great  gray  eyes 
and  thinking  of  Aunt  Prescott's  plans.  Was  the  whole 
world  in  a  conspiracy  about  getting  her  married  ? 

But  if  the  look  and  the  smile  had  beeh-in  Greek,  Clara 
would  have  understood  them  as  welL 

She  was  not  the  one  to  distress  herself  over  hidden  mean- 
ings. It  would  have  been  difficult  to  tell  just  why  she 
loved  Thirza  Prescott,  but  I  thinlc  the  greatest  charm  was 
because  Thirza  never  preached  to  her,  or  tried  to  summon 
her  to  impossible  heights,  or  to  impress  her  with  a  sense  of 
moral  superiority. 

They  took  a  fine  long  drive  before  they  went  home.  It 
was  a  rather  old-fashioned,  romantic  viUage,  modernized 
into  a  town,  and  standing  on  a  somewhat  high  blu£^  with 
the  Sound  below,  and  the  ocean  not  far  qE  How  crisp 
and  sweet  the  air  was  I — so  different  from  the  smoky  manu- 
facturing place  she  had  left  behind. 

'They  stopped  before  a  roomy,  old-fashioned  house — that 
iB|  it  made  no  pretensions  to  being  a  villa,  had  no  angles, 
turrets  and  hanging  balconies.  A  long  porch  across  the 
southern  exposure,  a  wide  hall,  large  parlors  on  the  ooe 
side,  and  plenty  of  lounging  room. 

Mrs.  Hyde,  meanwhile,  regaled  her  visitor  with  a  story 
cf  the  martyrdom  she  had  experienced  at  the  hands  o\ 
these  spinsters,  who  had  tried  to  train  her  into  a  propei 
helpmeet  for  their  dear  brother  Bobert,  who  had  so  un- 
wisely married  her. 

Thirza  was  escorted  to  her  room«  The  furniture  was 
rather  antique,  but  rich  and  good  ;  the  carpet  soft ;  the  bed 
and  windows  positively  lovely  in  their  snowy  drapery,  and 
fanciful  littie  brackets  put  up  here  and  there  as  an  after* 
thought 

"Now,  I  want  you  to  feel  quite'  at  home.     Curl  your 
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hair,  and  make  jounelf  pretty,  for  Mr.  Hyde  is  to  bring 
up  a  friend,  and  some  one  always  drops  in  during  the  even- 
ing.   I  want  yon  to  have  a  grand  good  time.*' 

Clara  left  her  at  length,  bnt  for  some  time  Miss  Fresoott 
drowsed  in  her  easy -chair.  How  comfortable  it  was! 
Seven  weeks  of  rest  and  refreshing  I  It  was  better  than 
going  to  her  annt*s,  being  fretted  at,  and  refusing  to  many 
Mr.  Donovan. 

She  felt  so  free  and  gladsome  that  she  made  a  charming 
toilet.  Its  chief  colors  were  black  and  pale  tea-rose.  Look- 
ing  at  herself  in  the- large  mirror,  she  was  much  pleased  at 
tho  transformaticm.  Her  three  years  of  business  had  not 
been  very  inspiriting,  neither  the  nineteen  years  with  Aunt 
Prescott,  but  they  had  not  taken  all  the  life  and  brilliancy 
out  of  her  face. 

Mr.  Hyde  was  a  middle-aged,  commonplace  man,  who 
adored  his  young  wife,  and  treated  her  as  if  she  were  a 
Sjpoiled,  willful  daughter. 

There  was  Mr.  Gilbert,  a  solid-looking  person  of  five- 
aad-thirty,  with  whom  Miss  Prescott  did  not  fall  in  love  at 
first  sight,  though  an  hour  afterward  Clara  told  her  he  was 
rich  and  single^  and  contemplating  matrimony. 

The  evening  was  very  lively.  Some  friends  and  neigh- 
bors dropped  in.  They  had  billiard-playing  and  music, 
the  latter  falling  to  Misa  Prescott's  share.  She  was  thank- 
ful flhe  had  kept  in  a  little  practice  on  Mrs.  Lee's  weak 
piano. 

Mr.  Bomaine  came  and  talked  to  her  afterward.  A  styl- 
ish, gentlemanly  fellow  of  eight-and-twenty,  with  a  voice 
that  was  rich  and  flexible—xother  dangerous,  too,  if  woman- 
kind listened  too  long  to  such  a  charmer. 

They  were  having  a  gay  time  over  in  the  billiard-halL 

"Do  you  not  play  ?"  he  askenL 

She  laughed  lightly. 

"Ones  and  earrom^  and  pockets  are  alike  unknown 
tongues  to  me.  But  it  must  be  enchanting  when  ope 
understands  it" 

"Ah,  then,  you  .have  no  scmplea  Hay  I  come  over  and 
teach  you  ?" 

"  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  a  dull  pupiL"  And  yet  her 
eyes  said  she  would  like  it. 

*?  Didn't  Mrs.  Hyde  say  she  was  going  to  keep  you  all 
Summer  ?    And  do  you  ride  ?'* 

"I  used  to." 

Her  face  warmed  a  little  at  the  thought  With  this  soft 
flush,  like  a  tint  of  dawn,  she  was  really  handsome. 

"  Wnen,  may  I  ask  ?  Your  tone  suggests  some  other 
sphere,  or  bygone  age." 

She  laughed  genially. . 

"I  have  spent  three  years  in  a  dull  manufacturing 
towui  going  into  no  society.  Plurdon  me  if  I  am  behind 
the  age," 

"  Then  we  must  help  you  to  make  up  the  lost  time.  ( 
Strange  how  much  one  lives  in  a  week  or  a  month,  some- 
times, when  the  years  before  have  been  utterly  barren." 

She  gave  him  a  quick  glance. 

"  Like  the  poet,  counting  time  by  heart-throbs." 

With  that  they  made  a  tempting  plunge  into  the  realm 
of  poetry.  Thirza  was  vexed  when  Mrs.  Hyde  came 
around,  leading  Mr.  Gilbert  in  her  train,  and  finally  carry- 
ing off  Mr.  Komaine. 

But  when  people  have  sung  love-songs  and  talked  poetry, 
the  ice  may  fairly  be  considered  broken.  So  the  next 
afternoon  Mr.  Bomaine  dropped  in,  and  they  had  a  very 
amusing  game  of  billiards.  Mrs.  Hyde  kept  him  to 
dinner,  and  in  the  evening  they  planned  a  ride  for  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

'*  But  I  cannot  go,"  Thirza  said,  repiefcfully.  "I  have 
no  habit    And  then  I  may  have  lorgottOU— 
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"  Mrs.  Hyde  can  furbish  np  something,  I  know— can 
you  not  ?"  glancing  at  tlie  lady.  "  And  please  assure  Miss 
Prescott  that  I  am  a  perfectly  reliable  escort" 

He  we&t  away  with  a  promise.  The  two  women  set 
about  a  presentable  attire.  Thirza  had  a  black  cloth 
basque  that  fitted  her  like  a  glove,  and  they  soon  manu- 
factured a  skirt  A  styUsh  and  elegant  woman  she  looked 
when  seated  on  her  horse, 

" Though  I  wish  it  were  Gilbert,-'  little  Mrs.  Hyde  com- 
mented, internally. 

They  had  a  very  delightful  moxning,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed. The  glowing  sunshine,  the  balmy  air,  the  pic- 
turesque ways  he  led  her  through,  and  the  agreeable 
conversation,  stirred  and  inspirited  her,  and  roused  her 
companion  to  admiration. 

It  was  nearly  noon  when  they  returned,  she  bright  and 
radiant  as  the  Summer   day.     Some  latent  beauty  had 
risen  to  the  surface,  fluttering  warily  in  the  'depth  of  the 
luminous  eye,  and  blossoming  in  the  rose  of  lip  and  cheek. 
The  kind  of  woman  that  Mr.  Bomaine  most  admired  I 
And  then  he  thought  of  another.     What  a  hasty  fool  he 
had  been  !    A  six-months'  engaged  man  he  was,  with  no 
right  to  fall  in  love  with  this  girL    But  then  Miss  Oon*- 
ovw's  fortune  had  looked  so  tempting,  and,  besides,  ahe 
had  shown  her  preference  so  plainly.     But  his  five  montha 
here  had  been  spent  in  real-estate  speculations,  and  proved 
one  continual  rush  of  success.     If  he  were  free  to  win  this 
woman,  and  live  his  own  life  ! 
With  that  he  gave  an  impatient  jerk  at  the  reins. 
A  very  slight  thing  to  lead  to  such  an  incident    A  light 
wagon  was  coming  down  the  strseti  and  Mr.  Bomalne's 
horse,  reared  in  the  very  face  of  the  other  animal,  which 
shied  violently,  and  made  a  plunge  toward  Miss  Prescott 
Mr.  Bomaine  reached*  over ;  Thirza  tittered  a  cry.    It 
seemed  to  her  that  both  men  had  been  thrown. 

The  driver  qt  the  wagon  had  sprung  out  ba  he  saw  the 
other  going  down.  Bomaine  struck  the  ground  with  a 
force  that  rendered  him  senseless. 

"  Psrdon  me,"  said  the  stranger,  in  a  voice  that  electri- 
fied Miss  Prescoft.  "Shall  I  take  him— to  the  nearest 
druggist  ?" 

Oh,  he  is  not  dead,  surely  I"  she  cried. 
No;  only  stunned,  I  think." 

"  We  are  at  home — this  house " 

Mrs.  Hyde  opened  the  door  at  that  moment,  and  uttered 
a  shriek.    Thirza  dismounted  and  led  the  way. 

Bomaine  was  nosed  in  strong  arms  and  carried  np  the 
steps,  through  the  hall,  and  deposited  on  a  couch  in  the 
billiard-room. 
"  No,  he  is  not  dead.  Bring  me  some  water." 
Then  he  took  a  small  vial  out  of  a  pocket-case  and  facte 
him  a  few  drops.  With  a  convulsive  shiver  Geoige  Bo- 
maine opened  his  eyes. 

"  Now,  where  shall  I  find  a  physician  ?'* 
Mra  Hyde  stood  wringing  her  hands. 
Something  in  the  man's  strength  and  presence  of  mind 
quite  restored  Thirza,  and  she  managed  to  get  out  of 
Clara  that  Doctor  Lewis  lived  two  blocks  below. 
With  that  the  st];anger  was  off  like  a  shot 
"  Ob,  I  hope  he  will  not  die  on  our  hands  !*'  moaned 
Mrs.  Hyde.     "  It  is  so  dreadful  1    How  did  it  all  happ^  ?" 
"I  did  not  know  what  to  do.     I  thought  it  best  to  have 
him  brought  in,"  commenced  Thirza,  deprecatingly. 

"  Of  course  I  You  don't  think  me  a  heathen,  do  you  ? 
It  would  have  looked  scandalous  to  send  him  to  his 
hotel  But  Fve  no  nerves  at  alL  I  am  not  worth  a  penny 
in  sickness,  so  you'll  have  to  take  care  of  him.  Do  you 
suppose  any  bones  are  broken  ?" 
The  doctor  came  and   answered  the   question.    Hiii 
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shoulder  was  dislocaied,  bis  wrist  sprttined,  and  his  bead 
had  saiTered  a  seyere  oontosion. 

^'Theire  is  nothing  dangerous,  onlj  he  most  be  kept 
Teiy  qniet  for  seyeral  days.  We  had  better  remoye  bim 
to  his  room  at  once." 

Mrs.  Hyde  led  the  way  np-8tairs»  yery  much  dazed  in 
her  mind.  The  dootor  gaye  his  orders  to  Miss  Prescott, 
and  bowed  himself  oot^  promising  to  look  in  again  before 
night 

'*  I  cannot  tell  yon  how  deeply  I  regret  this  sad  acoi- 
dent»"  said  the  stranger,  turning  to  her  also. 

Miss  Presoott  took  a  soryey  of  him.  A  brown,  foreign- 
looking  face,  with  a  wealth  of  bronze  beard,  and  cluster- 
ing cnrls  a  few  shades  deeper ;  eyes  of  a  frank  blue,  with 
little  gleams  of  steel-gr^y. 

It  had  an  oddly  familiar  look*  Where  had  she  seen  it 
before?  And  what  did  this  little  glimpse  of  mischief 
mean? 

*'  It  was  not  wholly  your  fault  Mr.  Bomaine's  horse 
made  the  first  unmanageable  moyement." 

"  But  I  am  most  thankful  you  were  not  hurt. 

"  I  fancy  Mr.  Bomaine  thought  I  was  in  some  danger, 
and  reached  oyer  to  saye  me.    I  am  sorry." 

*' We  must  all  regret  it  I  hope  your  friend  will  not 
Bufifor  seriously.  Will  you  allow  me  to  call  and  inquire. 
Miss ^  r 

"  Miss  Prescott,"  and  she  bowed.  '*  I  am  staying  with 
Mrs.  Hyde,"  and  she  made  a  gesture  toward  Glaia. 

"And  my  name  is  Philip  Oarew." 

If  the  brown  cheek  was  a  little  redder  as  he  spoke,  it  did 
not  roose  Miss  Prescott'a  curiosity. 

He  bade  her  good-day.  Then  Mrs.  Hyde  indulged  in  a 
small  hysteric,  and  as  soon  as  Thirza  could  leaye  her  she 
went  to  change  her  dress. 

When  Mr.  Hyde  returned  home  his  hospitable  soul  ap- 
proyed  of  all  that  had  been  done. 

"  It  is  wretched  work  to  be  ill  at  a  hotel,  and  Bomaine 
has  no  relatiyes  at  hand.     But  will  you  not  need  a  nurse  ?" 

'*  I  am  to  be  nurse,"  responded  Thirza,  quickly,  **  since 
I  was  the  cause  of  the  accident" 

"And  I  meant  you  to  haye  such  a  nice  timet  It  is 
rather  romantic,"  and  Clara  gaye  a  little  sigh;  "bat  I 
hope  he  won't  be  ill  yery  long." 

Mr.  Carew  called  the  next  morning,  and  saw  Thirza  for 
&  few  moments. 

"How odd  that  he  should  haye  asked  for  ^ou,"  said 
Mrs.  Hyde. 

Thirza  flushed.  Somehow  she  seemed  so  well  acquainted 
with  him  already. 

The  nursing  did  not  proye  tiresome.  Mr.  Bomaine  was 
a  yery  agreeable  patient  No  feyer  set  in,  and  in  ten  days 
he  was  able  to  come  down-stairs. 

He  was  yery  grateful  and  gentlemanly,  and  Mr.  Hyde 
insisted  upon  his  remaining  another  wedE,  at  least 

Mr.  Carew  had  called  seyeral  times,  and  sent  both  fruit 
and  flowers.  Something  in  his  exquisite  taste  attracted 
Miss  Prescott  strongly.  Mr.  Gilbert  came  up  again,  and 
was  yery  attentiye  to  her,  certainly. 

<•  I'm  sure  she  ought  to  get  a  husband  among  the  three," 
said  anxious  litUe  Mrs.  Hyde.  "If  she  doesn't,  I  shall 
despair  of  her." 

"  Gilbert  would  be  the  best  match,"  responded  her  hus- 
band, actoally  infected  with  her  loye  of  match-making. 
"  He  is  one  of  your  slow-going  but  solid  men.  And  he 
seems  wonderfully  taken  with  her." 

Miss  Prescott  enjoyed  it  all.  She  learned  that  she  pos- 
sessed po  small  spice  of  coquetry,  although  trained  in  the 
seyere  simplicity  of  spinsterhood.  To<day  she  smiled 
upon  Mx.  Carewj  to-moxrow  she  made  light  of  Mr.  Bo- 


maine*s  gloomy  and  desponding  glance,  and  then  she  was^ 
demure  as  a  nun  for  Mr.  Gilbert 

Mr.  Carew  had  taken  lodghigs  at  a  hotel  in  the  vicinity, 
though  he  was  generally  absent  one  or  two  days  in  a  wedL 
But  then  he  had  the  pleasure  of  driving  out  with  heri 
which  Bomaine's  disabled  right  arm  would  forbid  fot 
weeks  to  come. 

As  an  offset,  the  latter  had  all  an  inyalid's  priyilege& 
But  there  was  something  about  him  she  could  not  quite 
understand.  That  he  cared  for  her  was  evident,  and  could 
be  most  piquantly  jealous,  but  he  often  checked  himself 
in  the  midst  of  a  sudden  impulse,  flushed  and  bit  his  lip, 
as  if  strangling  some  longing  or  resolye  in  its  yeiy  incep* 
tion. 

Why  ?  Thirza  would  mentally  ask.  Was  he  afraid  to 
love  her  ?  Was  she  too  i>oor,  or  lacking  in  any  material 
point? 

Carow  puzzled  her  also.  He  was  mote  of  a  gentleman 
by  birth  and  breeding  than  Bomaine,  yet  he  had  a  way  of 
watching  and  studying  her,  as  if,  somehow,  he  was  balanc- 
ing her  faults  and  virtues.  The  odd  familiarity  grew  upon 
her.     One  day  she  spoke  of  it 

"  I  have  been  out  of  the  country  most  of  the  time  for 
seyen  years,"  he  said,  carelessly. 

"  I  did  not  really  suppose  that  I  had  met  you  before," 
and  she  flushed  under  his  scrutiny.  "  Yet  I  feel  some- 
times as  if  I  were  yery  well  acquainted  with  your  ciyes  at 
least" 

He  smiled  at  that 

"  Ton  would  be  a  yery  foolish  girl  to  go  back  to  shop- 
keeping,"  said  Clara  Hyde.  "I  would  bring  it  to  a  seri- 
ous point" 

"  How  much  faith  could  you  put  in  a  six-weeks'  loye  ? 
And  we  know  so  little  about  them,  after  ail,"  commented 
Miss  Prescott 

"  But  Bobert  could  learn  easily.  Give  them  a  chance 
to  speak,  Thirza." 

Miss  Prescott  fell  into  a  musing  mood.  This  had  been 
the  first  real  gala-time  of  her  life.  How  should  she  end 
it  ?  If  either  of  these  men  wanted  to  marry  her — and  some 
intuition  told  her  that  both  were  in  loye — why  try  to  wear 
out  Aunt  Prescott's  patience  ?  Why  not  be  happy  in  her 
own  way  ?  Mr.  Bomaine  had  youth,  warmth,  would  be 
tender,  exacting  and  very  fond.  Mr.  Carew,  with  his 
riper  years  and  the  fascinating  touch  of  imperiousness, 
was  a  man  that  a  woman  might  worship  if  she  once  gave 
way  to  her  heart — ^her  emotions.  And  Mr.  Gilbert  she 
rarely  thought  about  though  she  knew  she  could  bring 
him  to  her  feet  with  less  effort  than  she  should  have  to 
make  for  the  others. 

She  never  dreamed  how  much  of  it  was  to  be  decided 
this  August  eyening  when  she  came  down  in  her  flowing 
white  robes,  without  a  bit  of  color  save  her  breast-knot  of 
carnation  and  heliotrope,  and  the  same  in  her  hair.  Bo- 
maine was  waiting  on  the  x>oroh.  There  were  numerous 
visitors  within,  but  he  signaled  her,  and  she  cams. 

"  How  lovely  you  look  to-night  I  as  if  you  were  in  a 
peculiar  mood,"  and  he  took  her  hand. 

"  Your  prescience  is  at  fault  I  am  in  no  mood  at  alL 
I  feel  as  indolent  as  this  soft  south  wind — as  if  I  might  be 
swayed  hither  and  thither  by  the  breath  of  a  rose." 

"  Do  you  ?"  with  a  sudden  reckless  vehemence.  "  Then 
I  wish  to  heayen  that  I  could  sway  you  to  my  hking— to 
my  love." 

She  throbbed  in  every  pulse. 

"Mr.  Bomaine,  this  is  nonsense — mere  bagatelle.**  But 
her  voice  was  tremuloua  "You  gentlemen  are  not 
obh'ged  to  make  love  to  every  woman  who  crosses  your 
path," 
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He  glanced  steadilj  into  her  ejes.  and  her  oheeka  fltuhed 
to  tempting  bloom.    His  eyes  weie  like  points  of  flame. 

"  Do  jron  nndentand  that  it  may  be  a  loxnry  vhen  a 
man  meets  the  one  voman  whom  he  worships  madly  ?  I 
loTe  yon  I  The  knowledge  cost  me  all  my  pain  and  soflGBr- 
ing — ^my  awkward  blander  the  morning  of  oar  ride.  I 
never  felt  qaite  free  to  speak  antil  to-day." 

"  Why  ?"  she  gasped  in  quick  apprehension.  "  Why 
shonld  he  not  be  free  to  confess  his  love  to  its  object  ?" 

Fate  answered  her  almost  before  he  ooald  qpeak.  The 
gate  opened,  and  three  women  came  np  the  path,  the  light 
shining  fall  npon  them.  One  was  a  rather  &ded  blonde, 
with  an  abundance  of  fluffy  hair,  and  an  artistic  pink  in 
her  cheeks.  He  tamed  with  a  groan,  which,  light  as  it 
was,  caaght  her  ear. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Bomaine  f  they  exclaimed. 

Two  were  neighbors,  but  the  third  a  stranger.  This  one 
went  straight  to  him,  and  took  his  hand. 

«  Yon  did  not  get  my  letter  ?"  he  asked,  hoarsely. 

"  What  letter,  George  ?  No,  I  hare  not  heard  in  three 
weeks,  and  I  was  getting  so  anxious  I  How  terrible  the 
accident  was  I  Why  did  you  not  send  for  me  ?  Oousin 
Jennie  knew  Mrs.  Langdon,  so  we  came " 

Thirza  turned  away.  They  were  dancing  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and  she  accepted  the  first  invitation. 

G^rge  Bomaine  simply  cursed  his  unlucky  star.  In 
another  day  Miss  Oonover  would  have  known — why  had 
the  marplot,  Fate,  sent  her  along  to-night  ?  For  the  last 
three  weeks  he  had  been  summoning  courage  for  a  rup- 
ture. No  doubt  she  had  heard  some'gossip  through  Mrs. 
Langdon, 

She  loved  him,  however,  and  she  was  one  of  the  women 
who  love  through  evil  as  well  as  good  report,  from  a  habit 
of  selfish  persistency.  She  did  not  mean  to  give  him  up- 
even  his  letter  would  not  have  been  final  in  her  eyes. 

Mrs.  Langdon,  having  some  news,  aired  it    In  less  than 
half  an  hour  every  one  in  the  room  knew  that  Mr.  Bomaine 
had  been  engaged  for  the  last  seven  months,  and  that  Miss 
Conover  was  wealthy. 
.  Miss  Prescott  passed  him  once  with  superb  disdain. 

"  If  you  will  let  me  explain,"  he  gasped 

"There  is  nothing  to  explain.  You  shall  break  no 
woman's  heart  for  me,  or  my  trifiing." 

"  But,  my  God  I  I  love  you  1" 

"  Go  your  way,  Mr.  Bomaine." 
.  There  was  no  mercy  for  him  in  her  pitiless  ^es^  and  in 
a  passion  of  anger  he  took  up  his  old  allegiance. 

In  the  hall  she  met  Mr.  Garew. 
.    "  I  was  coming  in  for  a  quiet  hour,"  he  said,  *'  but  you 
have  quite  a  party.*' 

*  *  An  impromptu  one. " 

'*  Some  new  i>eople  ?  Who  is  that  with  the  curious  yellow 
hair,  standing  just  under  the  chandelier  ?" 

"  That  ?  Oh,  that  is  Miss  Oonover,  Mr.  Bomaine'8.;lanc^ 
I  believe." 

Her  vaice  had  a  hollow,  scornful  sound.  He  glanced  at 
her  sharply.  The  brave  face  never  struck  a  color,  but  he 
knew  that  she  had  been  wounded,  neverthelesSi 

He  drew  the  soft  hand  through  his  arm  and  led  her  down 
the  steps  to  the  iawn,  saying  that  the  room  was  very  warm, 
and  she  looked  tired. 

How  gentle  and  protecting  he  was  1  Strength  had  never 
appeared  so  tempting  as  at  this  moment,  though  she  told 
herself  it  had  been  nothing  more  than  a  flirtation. 

"  I  declare,  I  was  thunderstruck  I"  said  Olara  Hyde,  after 
the  guests  were  all  gone  and  the  lights  lowered.  *'  Well,  if 
that  is  the  way  lie  means  to  go  on  out  of  her  sight,  I  wish 
Miss  Oonover  joy  of  him,  I  am  sure.  But»  Thin»,ni  ven- 
ture anything  thai  he  does  love  you." 


"That  would  be  lolly ;"  and  Wm  Prescott  laughed 

"My  dear,  Tm  gM  you're  not  hard  hit  I  liked  him 
so  much,  but  I  think  I  have  a  quick,  improssionable  nature. 
However,  Mr.  Oarew  and  Mr.  Gilbert  are  left^**  she  ended, 
brightly. 

Thirza  kissed  her  good-night  and  went  to  bed*  very  angry 
and  sore  at  heart  She  had  not  been  well  treated,  although 
she  knew  George  Bomaine  loved  her.  She  could  have  sep- 
arated him  from  his  betrothed. 

I  have  not  exalted  my  heroine  in  the  slightest  degree, 
as  you  will  bear  me  witness.  She  might  have  been  much 
nobler,  but  she  might  also  have  been  more  selflah  and  un- 
principled. It  was  as  she  had  said— she  did  not  want  any 
woman's  heart  broken  by  her,  neither  did  she  mean  to  sigh 
hers  out  in  regret  for  this  young  man.  And  so  she  was 
bright  as  usual  the  next  morning. 

Mr.  Gilbert  came  up  in  the  afternoon,  and  took  her  out 
driving  in  a  dainty  phaeton.  There  could  be  no  question 
of  extending  the  invitation. 

A  lovely  drive  it  was,  through  country  ways.  She  had 
to  make  no  effort— he  was  a  man  you  could  be  sflent  with, 
he  had  such  an  old-fashioned,  fatheriy  way  of  putting  you 
at  your  ease.  And  some  way,  coming  back,  ahe  was  drawn 
to  tell  him  about  Aunt  Prescott  and  her  whim. 

"My  dear  young  lady,  I  think  you  are  quite  right  not 
to  be  forced  into  a  marriage  with  a  perfect  stranger. 
Bnt|  if  your  aunt  loved  you,  you  must  find  it  hsird  to  stay 
away." 

"She  does  not  love  me ;"  and  Thirza's  heart  swdled. 
"  She  has  a  maid  ^o  does  everything  for  her— reads  to 
and  nmnses  her,  and  a  housekeeper  who  is  as  rigid  as  Iron. 
After  I  left  school  I  thought  I  should  be  ohiUed  to  death 
in  that  house.  No ;  all  the  use  I  have,  in  her  estimation, 
is  to  become  Beese  Donovan's  wifa  I  would  rather  be  a 
clerk  in  Mr.  Bennet*s  store  all  my  days." 

"  There's  no  need  of  that,  either.  Miss  I^feseott  I  may 
surprise  you  by  this  avowal,  but  I  have  been  strongly  at- 
tracted toward  you.  The  very  points  that,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  would  render  a  marriage  between  us  unsuitable, 
are  what  have  drawn  me  to  you.  I  like  youth  and  brighi- 
ness  and  cheerful  spirits.  I  should  have  married  years 
ago,  and  have  had  daughters  growing  up  now,  t^ho  would 
not  be  ashamed  to  be  fond  of  their  father.  But  it  is  not  so. 
Am  I  very  foolish  to  want  a  young  wife  ?  If  you  could 
like  me  well  enough,  I  would  be  very  kind  and  indulgent 
to  you.  I  would  give  you  a  pretty  honasb  and  would  take 
you  anywhere  that  would  afford  you  pleasure^  and  I  think 
I  could  make  you  happy." 

Oh,  Mr.  Gilbert " 

There^  my  dear,"  he  interrupted,  raising  one  gloved 
hand  to  his  lips,  "  you  shall  not  answer  me  now.  Take  a 
week  to  consider.  I  will  not  come  up  till  then,  and  you 
must  be  quite  frank.  If  you  would  not  marry  Mr.  Dono- 
van for  the  sske  of  a  fortune,  I  can  trust  you  not  to  accept 
me  for  mere  worldly  advancement." 

"  How  kind  and  generous  you  are  l"  she  returned,  her 
face  in  a  beautiful  glow. 

He  remained  to  tea,  and  made  himself  quite  charming 
in  his  quaint  and  somewhat  dld-fsshioned  way.  He  was  so 
good— why  could  she  not  love  him  ?  These  young  men 
were  but  vexation  of  spirit,  after  all  I 

"A  week,"  he  said,  at  parting.  "Try  to  think  kindly 
of  me,  my  dear  young  lady." 

A  peculiar  week  it  was,  rather  quiet,  but  with  Mr.  Garew 
dropping  in  every  day  or  evening.  Mr.  Bomaine  had 
gone  to  Newport  with  the  party  of  his  betrothed. 

One  afternoon  Thixza  found  herself  left  quite  alone  to 
entertain  Mr.  Garew.    She  was  doing  some  floss  embroid* 
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wj,  knd  he  read  alond  trotn  "Idyls  of  the  King" — pM> 
■agea  here  and  there  that  pleased  him— love  paasages,  jaa. 
mxj  be  snre.  He  made  a  lengthy  panse  preaently,  and 
glancing  np,  she  sav  his  ^es  fixed  npon  her.  She  ool' 
ored  hastily,  and  all  her  pnlsea  throbb«d  under  the  eager 
senitisy. 

"If  I  said  it  instead  ot  the  poet,  Thirza,  yon  mtut  have 
thought,  yoTt  most  have  seen,  that  I  lored  yon." 


"Mr.  Oarewl"  she  oried,  "I  think,  in  all  honesty,  yon 
have  anoUieT  story  to  tall  m&" 

"Tea;  I  haT&  I  will  net  voo  yon  nndet  false  lae- 
tenses,    I  am  Beeee  Donoran." 

He  stood  np  so  straight  and  handsome  and  manly,  then 
he  looked  ont  of  his  feaileesly  honest  eyes,  and  smiled 
with  his  piondly  curved  lip&    Could  she  throw  away  snoh 


"lb.  Oarew,"  she  began,  "lam  not  mnch  in  the  habit 
of  taking  snoh  matters  for  granted." 

"  Bnt  I  tell  yon  now  that  I  1ot»  yon  with  a  man's  sin- 
cere, ardent  love.  I  came  here  weeks  sgo  resolved  to  win 
yon,  when  a  fortunate  aoddent  threw  yon  in  my  wny.  I 
think  yon  are  not  qnite " 

A  sndden  revelation  flashed  over  her,  and  she  drew  her- 
self np  bsnghtily. 


"  And  this  waa  my  annt's  plot  ?  Ton  lent  yonrselt  to 
the  childish  deception  ?" 

Her  eyes  sparkled  with  indignation,  her  chest  throbbed 
with  the  anger  that  was  mastering  her. 

"Thirza,  uc  Be  a  little  reasonsble,  child.  I  novot 
knew,  until  this  Qnmmv,  that  your  aunt  had  set  ench  a 
hard  oondition  before  yon.  I  went  to  Woodford  to  find 
ysn,  to  see  whst  this  higb-s^rited  girl  wis  like.     Yon  had 
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just  left,  and  I  learned  from  Mrs.  Lee  where  yon  had 
gone.  I  reached  here  in  the  morning,  took  a  livery  wagon 
for  a  drive,  and  fortune  threw  me  into  the  rerj  hands  I 
most  desired.  And  now — ^I  love  yon,  I  think  you  eon 
love  me.     What  stands  between  ?" 

**  This,  Mr.  Donovan  :  I  will  not  marry  yon  I"  and  she 
stood  up,  tall,  slender  and  haaghty. 

"  Thirza,  you  oannot  be  so  foolish,  surely,  for  the  sake 
of  an  idle  whim  ! — ^because  your  old  aunt  planned  it  out 
before  I" 

'*  I  do  not  want  you  or  the  fortune."  she  said,  frigidly. 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  you  oannot  love  me  ?" 

There  was  a  scarlet  heat  in  her  face,  and  a  great  throb- 
bing at  her  heart,  but  she  only  answered  with  a  look  of 
•scorn.  She  might  have  loved  him  or  Bomaine,  but 
both  thought  it  no  sin  to  deceive  her.  In  her  irritable 
state  she  could  scarcely  distinguish  between  that  willful, 
selfish  deception,  which  made  her  sad  and  sore  at  heart, 
and  this  more  simple  matter,  t1;iat  so  wounded  her  pride. 
Then  she  remembered  how  she  oould  sting  him,  and 
triumph  over  Aunt  Prescott. 

"  Mr.  Donovan,"  she  said,  idly,  **I  have  a  proposal  of 
marriage  under  consideration  already.  A  man  of  loyal, 
kindly  hearty  and  in  prosperous  standing,  has  asked  me  to 
become  his  wife.  I  am  almost  certain  to  accept.  Please 
say  to  my  aunt  that  I  do  not  need  to  marry  you  for  the 
sake  of  the  fortune." 

"  Thirza  1" 

The  look  and  tone  electrified  her.  Tcff  «  moment  her 
heart  wavered.  How  a  woman  could  love  this  attractive 
Beese  Donovan,  and  be  loved  in  return  1  But  she  would 
not  listen.     She  turned  away  with  an  efibri 

"There  is  no  need  of  discussing  the  subject  further. 
Allow  me  to  wish  you  good-day. " 

With  that  she  swept  proudly  from  the  room,  went 
straight  to  her  own  apartment  and  indulged  in  a  good  cry. 

She  would  marry  Mr.  Gilbert,  of  course ;  yet  she  wished 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  marryihg,  and  that  she  was 
aafe  back  in  Mr.  Bennet's  store.  Yet  she  was  very  frank 
and  honest  with  Mr.  Gilbert  the  next  day. 

"You  are  worthy  of  the  true  and  fervent  love  of  any 
woman,"  she  said,  with  emotion  ;  "  and  since  you  have 
chosen  me  I  cannot  accept  you  entirely  until  I  am  sure  I 
ean  give  you  my  whole  heart.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask 
simply  friendship  for  the  present  ?" 

He  shortened  the  probation  from  six  months  to  three. 

Mrs.  Hyde  took  it  for  an  engagement,  and  would  look 
at  it  in  no  other  light  She  would  fain  have  kept  Thirza 
for  the  Wmter,  but  the  girl  insisted  upon  her  own  inde- 
pendenoe,  and  went  back  to  Mr.  Bennet's  laces  and  no- 
tions. 

Mr.  Bomaine  was  married  that  Autumn. 

Of  Mr.  Donovan  she  heard  not  a  word.  Of  course  ho 
would  forget  her.  She  had  shown  herself  foolish,  spiteful 
and  unreasonabla  And  about  the  holidays  she  received  a 
severely  upbraiding  letter  from  Clara  Hyde.  How  could 
she  let  Mr.  Gilbert  slip  through  her  fingers  ?  She  was 
sotfely  fated  to  be  an  old  maid. 

^"  I  think  I  am,"  she  said  to  herself,  with  a  dreary  sigh, 
staring  four  more  holiday  weeks  in  the  face. 

But  Mr.  Donovan  dropped  in  the  store  one  day,  rather 
grave-looking,  and  in  a  most  brotherly  tone  announced  his 
sad  tidings. 

Aunt  Prescott  had  died  very  suddenly.  She  had  been 
well  enough  to  take  her  accustomed  drive  through  the 
day,  but  just  at  twilight  had  expired  sitting  in  her  chair. 
She  had  quite  softened  to  Thirza,  and  wms  meaning  to  ask 
her  to  The  Elms  on  a  visit.  Slie  would  come  to  the  fu- 
neral, cert:uiily  ? 


Aunt  Prescott  had  never  professed  any  love  for  her  ;' 
indeed,  she  had  always  been  vexed  that  the  last  Presoott 
should  have  been  a  girL 

Thirza  oould  not  simulate  any  overwhelming  grief,  and 
yet  she  understood  how  mnoh  more  endearing  this  hard, 
selfish  life  could  have  been. 

"I  wonder  if  I  am  growing  like  her  ?"  she  thought 

The  funeral  was  a  very  quiet  one,  for  Mrs.  Presoott  had 
lived  most  unsocially. 

At  two  the  lawyer  came  •  to  read  the  wiU.  The  £lm^ 
with  furniture,  plate  and  horses,  was  to  go  to  the  son  of 
her  cousin,  Beese  Donovan,  and. then,  as  a  codicil,  he  was 
instructed  to  pay  to  her  grandnieoe,  Thirza  Presoott,  the 
sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  on  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Gil- 
bert, and  also  to  present  her  with  the  Presoott  diamonds, 
which  were  worth  as  much  more. 

The  lawyer  made  a  few  explanations,  and  then  went  his 
way. 

Night  closed  in  early.  There  was  a  cheerful  fire  in  the 
sitting-room  grate,  and  by  common  oouEent  the  heirs  took 
their  places  beside  it 

Were  they  enemies  ?  Certainly  there  was>  much  coolness 
and  disbHate  between  them.  Thirza  summoned  courage  at 
length  to  perform  a  duty  she  owed  him. 

'*  Mr.  Donovan,"  she  began,  tremulously,  "I  may  as  well 
say  now  that  I  have  no  right  to  Aunt  Prescott's  bequest 
I  shall  never  marry  Mr.  Gilbert  I  think  this  came  through 
your  generosity,  and  I  am  much  obliged." 

He  bowed  politely,  and  studied  her  for  some  minutesL 
The.  proud  face  drooped,  the  lips  quivered,  and  a  waver- 
ing flush  deepened  ihQ  cheek.  Presently  he  cleared  his 
voice. 

*'  I  heard  something  to  this  effect,"  he  returned,  ''and 
I  have  made  provision  for  it  I  have  an  ofier  to  go  on  an 
exploring  expedition,  which  may  keep  me  for  the  next 
seven  years.  Meanwhile,  I  want  you  to  Hve  here  and  keep 
up  the  place.  I  have  made  arrangements  with  the  servants, 
who  have  consented  to  stay.  1  desire  you  to  CDJoy  every- 
thing to  the  uttermost,  and  be  happy.  You  need  not  fear 
that  I  shfldt  treble  yon  in  aily  way." 

She  sprang  up,  bef  iMe  pale  at  first,  then  a  vivid 
crimson. 

"  Oh,  I  canno^i  1  oaimot  T'  she  cried,  as  she  stood  fliere 
before  him. 

"Why  ?  1  can  surely  pay  you  as  w.ell  as  Mr.  Bennet  I 
should  think  the  labor  would  be  fully  as  agreeable." 

"The  place  is  yours  1"  she  rejoined,  vehemently.  "I 
will  not  deprive  you  of  a  home— of  everything !" 

"Well,"  he  said,  still  gravely,  "you  can  bestow  upon 
me  all  things." 

She  came  around  behind  his  chair,  that  he  might  not  see 
her  blushing  face. 

"I  ask  you  to  stay." 

Her  voice  was  very  low  and  tremulous,  and  her  hands 
dropped  by  her  sides. 

"Is  that  all?" 

"  I  have  been  very  foolish  and  unreasonable,  and  I  have 
learned  to  love  you." 

He  drew  her  down  to  him  and  kissed  the  sweet  lips,  the 
hot,  crimson  cheeks. 

Can  you  forgive  it  all  ?"  she  whispered. 
Why,  I  rather  enjoy  the  love  ;"  and  he  smiled.  "  But  I 
felt  quite  sure  of  you  last  Summer.     I  am  a  patient  and 
long-suffering  man,  Thirza  Prescott" 

She  behaved  herself  meekly  and  beautifully,  and  in  the 
Spring  wore  the  Presoott  diamonds ;  but  it  was  ae  MrsL 
Beese  Donovan. 

Mrs.  Hyde  was  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight 

And  so  Aunt  Prescott  had  her  wish. 
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SUSPEKDED  ANIMATION. 

The  Brisbane  Courier  pnblisheft  the  following  aoootmt  of 
iin  extraordinary  disoovery  said  to  have  been  mada  in  con- 
nection with  snapended  animation : 

Many  who  know  Sydney  Harbor  will  rei&etnbef  the  long 
inlet  which,  in  a  anccession  of  landlocked  reaches,  stretches 
away  like  a  chain  of  lakes  for  over  tWMty  miles;  On  one 
of  these  reaches  stand,  on  an  acre  of  grassy^ttii  fringed  by 
white  beach,  two  low  brick  biiildings.  Here  is  being  con- 
ducted an  experiment,  the  snocess  of  which— ^ow  estob- 
lished — ^mnst  have  a  wider  effect'  upon  thef  ntnre  prosperity 
of  Anstralia  than  any  project  ever  contemplated.  Tbe  ex- 
perimenters are  Signer  Botnra  and  Mr.  James  G-rant. 

It  appears  that  five  months  ago  Signor  Bolnra  oaUed 
npon  Mr.  Gbvnt,  and  averred  that  he  had  diabovered  a 
South  American  vegetakda  poison,  aUied  to  the  well-knoifti 
tcoolara,  thai  had  the  pr>wer  of  x)erfectly  snspending  ani* 
mation  till  the  applioaitioa'  of  cmother  vegetable  essence 
caused  the  blood  to  resnmeits  otrcnlation  and  the  heatt  its 
functions  Before  he  left  Mr.  Grant,  he  had  turned  that 
gentleman's  donbis  into  wondering  curiosity  by  experi- 
menting on  his  dog. 

He  injected  two  drops  of  his  liquid,  mixed  with  a  little 
glycerine,  into  &  small  pnttctnre'made  in  the  dog's  ear,  and 
in  three  or  fonr  minutes  the  animal  was  perfectly  rigid, 
the  fonr  legs  stretched  backward,  eyes -wide  open,  pupils' 
very  much  dilated,  and  exhibiting  symptoms  very  similar 
to  those  of  death  by  strychnine,  except  tiiat  there  had  been 
no  previous  struggle  or  pain. 

Begging  liis  owner  to  have  no  apprehension,  Signor  Bo-- 
tura  lifted  the  dog  carefully,  and  placed  him  on  a  shelf  in 
u  cupboaird  until  the  following  day,  when  he  promised  to 
call  at  ten  o'clock  and  revive  the  apparently  dead  brnta 
Mr.  Grant  continually  during  that'  day  and  night  visited 
the  cupboard  ;  and  so  x)erfectly  was  life  suspended  in  his 
favorite,  that  he  confesses  he  felt  all  the  sharpest  reproaches 
of  remorse  at  having  sacrificed  a  faithful  friend.  The 
temperature  of  the  body,  too,  in  the  first  four  hours, 
gradimlly  lowered  to  25^  Fah.  below  ordinary  blood  tem- 
perature, and  by  morning  the  body  was  as  col4  as  in  death. 

At  ten  o'clock  Sigaor  Botnra  presented  himself ;  and, 
laughing  at  Mr.  Grant's  f earP,  'requested  a  tub  of  warm 
water  to  be  brought  He  tested  il6B  with  the  thermometer 
at  32C  Fah.,  and  laid  the  dog's  head  under.  To  Mr. 
Grant's  objections,  Sigi^or  BolONI*  assured  him  that  no 
water  oonld  be  drawn  into  the  lungs,  and  that  the  immer- 
aion  of  the  body  was  simply  to  bring'  it  again  to  a  blood 
heat  After  about  ten  minutes  of  this  bath,  the  body  was 
taken  out  and  another  liquid  injected  in  a  puncture  made 
in  the  neck. 

Mr.  Grant  tells  me  that  the  revival  of  Turk  was  the  most 
fitirtling  thing  he  ever  witnessed.  The  dog  first  showed 
the  return  of  life  in  the  eye,  and  after  five  and  a  half  min- 
utes he  drew  a  longbreaAb,  and  the  rigidity  left  his  limbs. 
In  a  few  minutes  mere  he  commenced  gently  wagging  his. 
tail,  and  then  slowly  get' up,  stretched  himself,  and  trotted 
off  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

From  that  moment  Mr.  Grant  became  aware  of  the  ex- 
traordinary issues  opened  by  his  visitor's  disoovery,  and 
promised  him  all  the  assistance  in  his  power.  They  called 
in  the  help  of  a  physician,  Dr.  Barker ;  and  a  number  of 
animals,  whose  lives  have  been  sealed  up  in  this  artificial 
death,  have  been  kept  in  the  freezing-chamber  from  one 
to  five  weeks,  and  it  is  foand  that,  though  the  shock  to  the 
system  from  this  freezing  is  very  great,  it  is  not  increased 
by  duration  of  time. 

Messrs.  Qnnt  and  Botnra  then  determined  upon  the 
erection  of  the  works  just  finished  at  Middle  Harbor,  an 


enterprising  capitalist,  Mr.  Christophor  Newton,  of  Pitt 
Street,  finding  the  necessary  funds.  Arrived  at  the  works, 
I  was  taken  into  the  freezing-chamber,  a  small,  dark 
room,  about  eight  feet  by  ten.  Here  were  fourteen  sheep, 
four  lambs  and  three  pigs,  which  Mr.  Grant  told  me  had 
been  in  their  present  position  for  nineteen  days,  and  were 
to  remain  there  for  another  three  months. 

Selecting  one  of  the  lambs,  Signor  Botnra  put  it  on  his 
shoulder  and  carried  it  into  the  other  bailding,  where  a 
number  of  shallow  tanks  were  on  the  floor,  having  hot  and 
cold  water  taps.  One  of  these  tanks  was  quickly  filled, 
and  its  temperature  tested  by  the  signor.  There  was  the 
lamb,  to  all  appearances  dead,  and  as  hard  almost  as  a 
stone,  the  only  difference  between  his  condition  and  act- 
ual death  being  the  absence  of  dull  glassiness  about  the 
eye,  which  still  retained  its  brilliant  transparency. 

The  lamb  was  gently  dropped  into  the  warm  bath,  and 
was  allowed  to  remain  in  it  about  twenty -three  minutes, 
its  head  being  raised  above  the  water  twice  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  therfnoiaeter  into  its  mouth  ;  and  then  it 
was  taken  out  and  ptaesd  on  its  side  on  the  floor,  Signor 
Botnra  quickly  divldin^the  wool  on  Its  neck  and  inserting 
the  sharp  point  of*  a  small  silver  syringe  under  the  skin  and 
injecting  the  antidote.  This  was  a  pale-green  liquid,  and, 
as  I  believe,  a  decoction  from  the  root  of  the  astracharlin^ 
found  in  South  America. 

The  lamb  was  then  turned  on  its  back,  Signor  Botnra 
standing  across  it,  gently  compressing  its  ribs  with  his 
knees  and  hands,  in  snch  a  manner  as  to  imitate  their  na- 
ttlral  depression  and  expansion  during  breathing.  In  ten 
nfi^tftee  the  animal  was  struggling  to  free  itself,  and  when 
released,  skipped  out  through  the  door,  and  went  gambol- 
ing and  bleating  over  the  little  garden  in  front 

Signer  Botura  tells  me  that,  though  he  has  never  at- 
tempted his  6xx)eriment  on  a  human  being,  he  has  no  doubt 
at  aU  a»  to  its  perfect  safety.  The  next  felon  under  capital 
sentenee  be  has  request^pl  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes  to  be  allow  til 
to  operate  on.  He  proposes  placing  him  in  the  freezing- 
chamber  for  one  month,  and  declares  that  he  has  no  feur 
of  a  fatal  result 

Signor  Botura  proceeds  to  South  America  at  once  for  a 
large  supply  of  the  two  necessaries  for  the  safe  conduct  of 
his  proceedings,  and  both  these  substances  at  present 
remain  a  secret 


GLASS  BBADS. 

Ahono  the  most  curious  examples  of  persistonee  in  art 
are  the  well-known  Aggry  beads,  which  occur  every  whero 
in  Africa,  and  in  many  parts  of  Asia.  Similar  beads  are 
still  made  for  the  purpose  of  barter  by  glassmakers  in 
England  and  Italy ;  yet  they  appear  among  the  oldest 
remains  in  many  widely  separated  places.  Mr.  Nesbitt 
considers  them  Phoenician,  and  supposes  they  were  mada 
for  purposes  of  barter  with  uncivilized  nations,  such  as  the 
ancient  Britons.  Glass  beads  of  extreme  hardness  have  been 
found  in  British  graves ;  and,  on  analysis,  were  found  to 
be  composed  and*  colored  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of 
undoubted  Egyptian  origin.  The  usual  type  is  large,  not 
round,  but  spindle-shaped,  and  marked  with  alternate  in- 
dented bands  of  red  and  blue,  the  colors  being  separated 
by  a  narrow  white  line.  These  beads  are  found  in  Eng- 
land, on  the  Gold  Coast,  in  India  and  Germany,  in  Italy 
and  Egypt  Tliey  are  particularly  common  in  the  cities 
along  the  course  of  the  Bhine.  l%e  oldest  spedmeus 
must  be  Egyptian  ;  but  in  all  probability,  the  pattern  wns 
ooniiiMied  in  many  diatiaot  manufactories  at  many  diflcr- 
ent  periods. 
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Bv  Alfred  H.  CvtunsRV. 
3vst  vhera  the  long  and  narrow  Bad  Sea  penetrates  into 
Uie  Eastern  Oontiuent,  and  upon  ita  vestam  or  Afrioan 
aide,  ia  a.  monntainoDB  region  vhioh  has  for  some  oentnriee 
come  to  be  knovn  as  Ab  jBsini&.  The  name  oomes  from  an 
Arabia  vord  meaning  a  "miztme" —  that  ia,  <4  peopled, 
and  yiaa  orig- 
inall;    given 

as  a  tenn  of  .  .,         I. 

contempt  '  "  ■'-  '■"-■■'  " 

It  is  not  re- 
cognized bj 
the  people, 
wbo    stjie 

Iliopgatan, 
"Etbiopi- 
ans,"  and 
their  ootmtrr 
Mangheita  It- 
iopia,  "The 
Kingdom  of 
Ethioi^" 
-  Ab^BBinia 
fomu  only  a 
email  portion 
of    that   im- 

which  the 
a  r  e  e  k  i 
vagnely  des- 
ignated u 
Ethiopia, 
that  ia, 
"Enm-faoe,"  " 
fiomthedaA 
complexion 
of  ita  inbab* 
itanta.  The 
Etfaiipia  of 
the  anoiants 
vagaelj  in- 
olnded  all  of 
northern 
Africa  except 
Egypt  The 
bonndariee  of 
that  conntry 
which  «e 
atyla  Abys- 
sinia ate  not 
clearly  de- 
fined. In  a 
general  w^, 
it  may  be  said 

to  lie  between  the  parallels  of  8"  and  17°  north  latitude  ; 
80  that,  geographically,  it  is  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
torrid  zone.  In  the  lowland  region,  bordering  npon  the 
Bed  Sea,  it  is  said  that  the  heat  is  greater  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  earth.  This  lowland  plam  is  very 
narrow  at  the  north,  bnt  widens  southward  to  some  two 
hondred  miles.  This  region  is  a  kind  ot  debatable  land, 
claimed  by  the  mlera  of  Egypt  and  of  Abyssinia.  So, 
also,  the  lowlands  on  the  west  ere  r^iona  in  dispute  be- 
tween the  same  Powers. 

Abypsinia,  as  we  shall  henceforth  nse  the  term,  has  been 
VoL  X.,  No.  3-22. 


8ometimesoaUed"TheSwitzerlandof  Africa."  Its  greateet 
dimensions  eitiier  way  aie  about  600  milea.  The  area  is 
not  far  from  250,000  qquare  miles— eomewhat  more  than 
that  of  France,  somswhat  leas  than  that  of  our  State  of 
Texas.  The  population  is  estimated  at  some  four  or  fire 
millions. 

The  Abyssinia  with  which  we  have  to  do  consists  mainly 
of  high  table-lands,  intersected  by  monntain  ranges,  which 
unite  in  a  oentral  knot  Theee  table-lands  are  from  6,000 
to  9,000  feet 
above  the 
laral  of  the 
sea.  The 
mountains 
'gird  ling 
them  rise  to 
a  general 
height  of 
12,000  feet, 
some  of  the 
peaks  reach- 
ing an  alti- 
tude <tf  16,000 
feet.  The 
wliole  of  this 
m  ountunons 
region      pte- 

aspeot  ot 
hftving  been 
brokeo  up 
and  tossed 
a boat  by 
m  i  g  h  t  y 
for««s  of 
natue.  The 
mountains 
aasnme   wild 


forma,  Uieir 
sides  being 
usually  steep 
and  abrupt, 
■  nd  accee- 
nble  only  by 
difficult 
passea.  The 
high  plateaus 
we  tmToaad 
by  laTines, 
sometimes 
jinking  more 
than  3,000 
feet  below  the 
general  lereU 
The    vegela- 

KaiCSD.  ^  "^  "»«" 

higa  plateaus 
belongs  to  the  temperate  sone;  lower  down  it  assumes 
tropical  forms.  Upon  Oxb  whole,  the  aspect  of  the  coun- 
try ia  that  ot  a  rather  bare  region,  with  trees  and  bushes 
scattered  thinly  here  and  there  ;  clomps  and  gioves  being 
found  only  luronnd  Tillages.  Taken  all  in  all,  we  believe 
that  Abyssinia  ranks  high  among  the  regions  ot  the  earth 
tit  for  the  hsbitation  ot  civilized  man. 

The  legendary  hiutory  ot  AbysBinia— which  has  at  least 
some  basis  in  fact— runs  far  back  into  the  night  of  ages  ; 
to  times  before  the  foondation  of  Rome ;  to  timea  before 
tlia  Trojan  war— if  there  was  really  any  such  war  as  has 
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heea  snug  by  Homer,  or  by  somebody  else.  More  than  a 
thouMmd  years  before  the  beginning  of  onr  present  era* 
there  was  a  great  Ethiopian  kingdom,  haying  its  capital  at 
Axnm,  in  the  highlands,  bnt  within  a  few  days'  journey 
from  the  Bed  Bea^  Axnm  still  esists,  as  a  small  town  con- 
taining some  4,000  inhabitants ;  but  aronnd  it  lie  scattered 
onfinished  and  broken  oolomns,  pedestals  and  other  rem- 
nants of  an  ancient  civilization*  The  church  at  Azum  is 
held  to  be  the  most  sacred  place  in  all  Abyssinia ;  for, 
although  the  stmctnre  is  rude  and  recent,  it  oconpies  a 
site  hallowed  for  ages.  Near  the  church  is  a  square  in- 
dosure,  with  a  pillar  at  each  angle,  and  a  seat  and  footstool 
in  the  centre,  all  of  granite.  Some  thirty  yards  distant  is 
another  footstool  cohered  with  inscriptions,  which  contain 
a  list  of  the  tribes  under  the  sway  of  the  mighty  rulers  of 
Axnnu 

For  a  moment  the  wild  Ethiopian  legends  link  them* 
selves  upon  authentic  Hebrew  records.  Tho  '*  Queen  of 
Bheba^"  who  kept  court  at  Axum,  got  tidings  of  a  wise  and 
mighty  monarch,  who  ruled  in  a  mountain  stronghold  far 
away  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Sea  of  Beeds.  Thither 
she  went  in  royal  state,  '*  with  a  very  great  train,  with 
camels  that  bare  spices,  and  yery  much  gold  and  precious 
stones."  The  rather  less  than  half  civilized  Queen  of 
Sheba  was  astounded  at  the  magniilcence  of  the  rather 
more  than  half  civilized  King  of  Jerusalem.  In  true  Ori- 
ental fashion,  there  was  a  great  intetchange  of  presents. 
All  this  being  done,  the  Hebrew  records  dismiss  the  Queen 
of  Sheba  with  the  words :  "  So  she  turned  and  went  to  her 
own  country,  she  and  her  servants.'' 

But  Ethiopian  legend  has  much  more  to  say  about  this 
Queen  of  Sheba.  When  she  left  Jerusalem,  she  bore  under 
her  heart  an  unborn  child,  of  which  the  much-married 
and  many-concubined  Solomon  was  father.  The  child  in 
due  time  was  bom*  He  performed  many  doughty  deeds, 
among  which  are  a  mirade  or  two  ;  received  the  name  of 
MenUek,  "  the  Terrible,*'. and  left  the  crown  of  Ethiopia  to 
his  descendants,  who  claim  to  hold  it  in  uninterrupted 
descent  for  well-nigh  three  thousand  years. 

Ethiopian  legend—now  dissevered  from  Hebrew  history* 
— fades  away  into  myth.  For  almost  ten  centuries  we 
struggle  almost  vainly  to  gain  anything  like  a  firm  foot- 
hold. The  one  thing  wliich  seems  clear  is,  that  Hebrews 
found  homes  in  Ethiopia  not  very  long  after  the  days  of 
Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba.  The  Felashas,  a  He- 
brew colony,  say  that  their  progenitors  came  to  Ethiopia 
after  the  disruption  of  the  Hebrew  kingdom,  in  the  time 
of  the  arrogant  and  foolish  Behoboam.  This  legend  is 
certainly  probable.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  Ethi- 
opia furnished  a  refuge  for  the  Hebrews  during  the  long 
and  dreary  centuries  of  Assyrian,  Grecian  and  Boman  rule 
in  Syria. 

That  this  Hebraistic  element  was  strong  in  Ethiopia 
about  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  earthly  life,  is  evinced  by 
the  fact,  recorded  in  the  Book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
that  *'  a  man  of  Ethiopia,  an  eunuch  of  great  authority 
under  Oandace,  Queen  of  the  Ethiopians,  who  had  charge 
of  all  her  treasure,  had  come  to  Jerusalem  for  to  worship.'' 
Tiiis  great  Ethiopian  dignitary,  returning  home\fard, 
seated  in  ius  chariot,  was  whiling  away  the  time  by  read- 
ing the  Book  of  Isaiah,  which  seems  to  have  puzzled  him 
not  a  little.  To  him  came  Philip,  who  expounded  the 
esoteric  meaning  of  a  famous  passage,  whereupon  the 
lordly  eunuch  acknowledged  his  belief  that  "  Jesus  Christ 
.is  the  Son  of  God,"  and  was  baptized  into  that  new  faith 
which  the  Antioch  wits  had  not  yet  designated  by  what 
they  meant  to  be  the  opprobrious  term  of  Ghrifdian. 

Sacred  writ  dispatches  this  eunuch  with  the  brief  record 
that,  parting  with  Philip,  who  saw  him  no  more,  "he 


went  on  his  way  rejoicing."  Abyssinian  records,  as  em- 
bodied in  the  very  ancient  "Chronicles  of  Axnm,"  aay 
that  he  was  the  first  apostle  of  Christianity  in  Ethiopia. 
But  the  new  faith  must  have  died  out  within  a  few  gener- 
ations. In  the  year  316  A.D.,  Meropius,  Bishop  of  Tyie^ 
sent  an  exploring  expedition  to  EUiiopia.  All  the  mem- 
bers were  murdered  except  Fmmentius  and  .Sdisius; 
nephews  of  the  bishop,  and  they  were  sent  as  slaves  to  the 
King.  Frumentius  rose  high  in  the  royal  favor,  was  made 
tutor  to  the  prince-royal,  upon  whose  accession  to  the 
crown  he  became  vizier  and  actual  ruler  of  the  country. 
The  young  monardi  was  baptized  into  the  Christian  faith, 
the  great  body  of  the  people  following  the  royal  example, 
and  for  more  than  fifteen  centuries  Abyssinia  has  been  a 
Christian  kingdom — the  very  earliest,  we  believe,  which 
can  so  be  called.  Frumentiua  himself  waa  consecrated  by 
the  great  Athanasius  of  Alexandria  as  Metropolitan  of 
Ethiopia,  Mb  title  being  Ahuna  Sdldma,  "  Our  Father  of 
Peace, "  a  title  which  has  come  down  to  our  own  timea.  The 
Abtina  of  Abyssinia  receives  consecration  from  the  Patri- 
arch of  Alexandria,  but  for  all  practical  purposes  he  is 
quite  independent  of  this  Coptic  Patriarch. 

It  is  beyond  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  present  more 
than  a  bare  outline  of  the  distinguishing  tenets  of  the  Abys- 
sinian Church.     It  is  thoroughly  Monophysitio,  recog- 
nizing only  one  nature  in  Christ ;  or,  rather,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  that  the  human  nature  in  him  was  wholly  ab- 
sorbed and  lost  in  the  divine  nature.     But  the  Abyssinian 
Church  has  found  room  for  many  fierce  dogmatic  quarrels, 
prominent  among  these  is  that  oonoeming  the  "  Nativi- 
ties "  of  Christ,   of  which  three  are  enumerated ;  but, 
with  onr  best  effort,  we  fail  to  understand  what  is  held  by 
the  respective    polemics.     Then,    again,   is   the  dispute 
which  rankles  among  Abyssinian  theologians,   whether 
Christ,  while  still  in  Ius  mother's  womb,  x>ossessed  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil ;  and  whether — for  in  some 
way  the  two  questions  have  been  jnade  to  hang  upon  each 
other— the  Son  is  now  equal  to  tho  Father  in]  authority 
and  power.     But  the  present  important  dispute  in  Abys- 
■inian  dogmatica  appears  to  be  whether  the  Virgin  Mary 
Is  merely  the  mother  of  the  man  Jesus,  or  also  the  mother 
of  God,  and  therefore  entitled  to  equal  honor  with  her  Son. 
As  far  as  rites  are  ooneemed,  the  Abyssinian  Church 
presents  many  tracea  of  ancient  Hebraism.     Circumcision 
is  retained,  and  is  precedent  to  baptism.     The  Hebrew 
Sabbath  and  the  Christian  Lord's  Day  are  held  alike  sacred. 
The  Sacrament  is  administered  to  the  laity  in  both  kinds. 
Each  church  has  a  kind  of  ark  of  the  covenant,  upon  which 
its  sanctity  depends  ;  it  stands  in  a  sanctuary,  into  which  no 
one  may  enter  except  the  priests,  who  consecrate  the  sacra^ 
mental  elements.    Images  are  not  allowed  in  the  churches, 
but  rude  pictures  are  found  in  profusion.     As  in  the  Greek 
Church,  there  are  two  kinds  of  ecclesiastics :  secular  priests, 
who  may  marry  once,   but  not  after  their  ordination ; 
and  monks,  who  are  vowed  to  celibacy.     The  '*  Apostles*^ 
Creed "  is  not  recognized,  the  Nioene  only  being  used. 
The  canon  of  sacrod  books  contains  all  those  recognized 
by  the  Church  of  Borne,  besides  several  others,  notable 
among  which  ia  the  so-caUed  "  Book  of  Enoch,"  which 
consists  of  a  series  of  revelations  purporting  to  have  been 
given  to  Enoch  and  Noah.    In  all,  the  Abyssinian  canon 
consists  of  eighty-one  books,  and  as  we  have  it,  is  in  the 
now  xmspoken  language  called  "  Geez. "    This  version,  the 
only  one  used  in  public  service,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
mode  from  the  Greek,  somewhere  during  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries    after  Christ,   about  which  time  we  get 
glimpses  of  Ethiopia— not  yet  called  Abyssinia— «s  a  great 
Christian  kingdom. 
The  glory  of  Ethiopia  seems  to  have  been  at  its  highest 
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abont  520  a.ix,  when  the  ihione  was  filled  by  a  monarch 
-whose  name  has  oome  down  to  ns  as  Caleb,  his  dominionB 
reaching  to  the  western  shore  of  the  Bed  Sea^  The  Christ- 
ians  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea  had  been  harried  bj  the 
pagan  Ishmaelites,  and  King  Caleb  went  to  their  aid.  He 
sabjngated  the  region,  and  for  nearly  a  oentnry  the  Kings 
of  Ethiopia  were  masters  of  the  best  parts  oi  Arabia, 
treated  npon  eqnal  terms  with  the  Greek  Emperors  oi 
Byzantinm,  and  osnied  on  a  locratiTe  trade  witik  Cejka 
and  the  Indies 

The  rise  of  Mohammedanism  changed  ererytiuBg  in  tiM 
Orient  The  adiisronts  of  Islam  seised  both  shons  of  the 
Bed  Bea,  and  pnahed  themselves  into  the  interibr  of  Afrios. 
Then,  in  the  terse  phrase  of  (Hbbon,  **Tbe  Ethiopians, 
encompassed  by  the  enemies  of  tboir  religion,  slept  for 
near  a  thousand  years,  forgetful  of  the  world  by  whom 
they  were  forgotten.  ^  Yet  at  home,  as  we  painfolly  gather 
from  their  legends,  there  was  no  lack  of  fight  and  tnrmoiL 
Thcuv  ^*o  voad  ^^^  abont  960  A.D.,  a  princess  named  Judith, 
and  said  to  have  been  a  Hebrew,  oonoeiTed  the  design  of 
murdering  sll  the  royal  fsmily,  sprung  from  Solomon  and 
the  Queen  of  Sheba,  and  of  establishing  herself  in  their 
stead.  But  the  infant  Negtbs  was  rescued  by  some  faithful 
servitors,  and  taken  to  the  southern  province  of  Shoa, 
where  his  authority  was  recognized,  while  Judith  reigned 
over  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  for  forty  years,  transmitting 
the  sovereignty  to  her  deiscendants,  who  held  it  until 
1268,  when  it  was  restored  to  a  prince  of  the  royal  line  of 
IMenilek. 

For  centuries  there  had  been  in  Europe  vague  reports  of 
a  great  Christian  king — or,  rather,  a  dynasty  of  kings— 
who  reigned  somewhere  in  the  ankaiown  East.  They  were 
at  once  temporal  and  spiritual  rulers,  sad  were  styled  Pres- 
ter  (''Presbyter,"  or  '' Priest **)  John.  Some  said  that  his 
dominions  were  beyond  Penria;  Mifim  placed  them  in 
what  we  now  know  as  Tartsry;  othos,  wherever  there  was 
an  unesplored  q;K>t  upon  the  mda  maps  of  the  times. 
During  several  centuries,  adveataceca  went  everywhere  in 
soaroh  of  Prester  John.  About  1490,  when  Columbus  was 
eating  oat  hia  heart  in  the  efforl  to  obtain  means  to  go  in 
seardi  of  the  Indies,  the  Partngoese  King,  John  IL,  sent 
Pedro  da  Covilham  upon  what  seemed  a  mora  promising 
errand— fiiat  of  finding  the  veritable  Prester  John,  much 
nearer  home  t)ian  he  had  been  looked  for.  Somehow,  it 
had  oome  to  be  quite  sure  that  among  the^ mountains,  not 
many  days'  journey  from  the  Bed  Sea,  there  was  in  fact 
the  court  of  a  Christian  ruler.  If  this  was  not  Prester 
John,  who  else  could  he  be  ? 

We  are  not  qoiie  certain  as  to  the  route  followed  by  Co- 
vilham ;  but  we  imagine  that,  landing  at  or  near  the  pres- 
ent MaMOwah,  he  struck  inward,  probably  to  Axum,  where 
he  found  a  mler  whom  he  calls  Alexander,  who  bore  the 
sacred  title  of  Neg^  Some  kind  of  relations  were  estab- 
lished between  the  mlers  of  Portuofal  and  Abyssinia,  for 
in  1520  we  find  the  young  Negds  David  sending  an  em- 
bassy to  Lisbon,  imploring  aid  against  the  Turks,  who 
were  sorely  pressing  him,  as  they  were  sorely  pressing 
Christendom  on  every  side.  The  Portuguese  did  what 
they  could  for  the  succor  of  their  Ethiopian  co-re|igionists. 
Estevan  da  Qama,  grandson  of  the  gpreat  navigator,  and 
Viceroy  of  India,  was  ordered  to  aid  the  Christians  against 
the  Turks.  This,  we  suppose,  was  in  about  1540.  A  year 
Ititer,  Cristoforo  da  Oama,  a  brother  of  the  viceroy,  was 
sent,  with  450  men  and  six  cannon,  to  the  aid  of  the  C]irist- 
ianSi  Be  got  the  better  of  the  Turks  in  several  engage- 
ments, but  was,  in  1542,  utterly  routed  in  a  battle  near 
the  Senafe  PftaSi  of  which  we  read  so  much  in  recent 

history. 
Tor  a  couple  of  centaries  the  Mohammedans  seem  to 


have  had  much  the  best  of  it  in  this  region.  The  Islamite 
Gallas  overran  the  lowlands,  and  penetrated  the  mountaiu 
region,  gradually  intermingling  with  the  original  inhabit- 
ants. Abont  thia  time  we  suppose  that  the  term  Habatck 
("  mixture  ")  came  to  be  used  as  a  designation  for  the  region 
and  its  people. 

Everything  seems  to  have  been  falling  into  utter  conftft- 
sion.  There  was,  indeed,  a  Negils  to  whom  everybody 
professed  aUegianca  But  he  was  merely  a  nominal  rulec; 
the  real  -power  being  exercised  by  any  chief  who  could 
maze  it  in  any  province  or  district  These  ohiefB  contented 
themselves  with  the  modest  title  of  Rds,  *'head  ";  answer- 
ing eiymdlogically  to  our  word  "  captain."  This  was  the 
state  of  things  a  little  more  than  a  century  ago,  when 
James  Bruce,  who  deserves  to  be  styled  the  "  father  of 
modem  exploration  in  Africa,"  visited  Abyssinia.  His 
narrative,  not  written  uatil  several  years  after  his  visi^ 
was  at  fint  received  with  great  distrust.  Among  other 
things,  he  said  that  the  Abysslnians  preferred  to  devoar 
their  meat  raw,  rather  than  cooked.  This  may  possibl|f 
be  true ;  but  when  he  went  on  to  say  that  it  was  not  vn- 
nsual  for  the  people  to  cut  a  steak  from  the  flank  of  a  fir- 
ing animal,  his  account  was  pronounced  to  be  beyond  all 
beliet  Bruce  does  not  represent  this  as  a  usual  thing ; 
snbseqoent  travelers  show  that  it  is  not  altogether  nn- 
nsnaL 

Bruce's  main  object  in  visiting  Abyssinia  was  to  discover 
the  sources  of  the  Nile.  He  succeeded  in  a  measure.  Hie 
found  the  very  spot  where  are  the  headwaters  of  what  we 
now  know  as  the  **  Blue  Biver,"  which  he  traced  downward. 
Few  passages  of  travel  are  as  well  known,  or  deserve  to 
be  as  well  known,  as  that  in  which  Bruce  describes  hia 
discovery  of  what  he  thought  to  be  the  source  of  the  NUa. 
It  was  reserved  for  another  generation  to  discover  how  far 
Bruce  was  right,  and  how  far  wrong ;  to  show  that  then 
are  twoNiles  flowing  through  Egypt  in  a  single  channel — 
the  one  constant,  fed  from  the  great  lakes  of  Africa ;  thfl 
other  coming  down  from  Abyssinia  in  what  for  a  third  of 
the  year  are  mighty  rivers,  and  for  the  other  montha 
scattered  pools  and  dry  river-beds,  acroaa  which  one  can 
pass  almost  dry-shod. 

During  the  quarter  of  a  century  altar  Bruce,  a  few  trav* 
elers  touched  npon  the  borders  of  Abyssinia.  Among 
these  are  Mr.  Salt  and  Lord  Volentia,  who  went  up  the 
Nile,  and  recorded  some  things  not  altogether  without 
value  even  now.  Abyssinia  had  long  come  to  be  looked 
upon  ai  a  promising  missionary  field.  The  far-seeing 
Chnroh  of  Bome  had  its  eye  upon  it  long  sgo,  and 
made  a  vigorous  effort  to  establish  a  unity  between  the 
Ab4na  and  the  Pope.  Jesuit  missionaries  found  their 
way  into  Abyssinia  as  early  as  1555,  and  in  1655  they  had 
apparently  won  over  the  leaders  of  the  Abyssinian  Church, 
who  then  recognized  the  supremacy  of  tiie  Chair  of  St 
Peter ;  but  this  accord  proved  to  bo  of  short  duration. 
The  Abyssinian  Church  still  remained  Coptic 

Half  a  century  ago  Protestant  eyes  w«re  turned  toward 
Abyssinia.  Those  who  have  leisure  to  look  back  npon 
efforts  which  pronnsed  so  mnch,  and  which  resulted  in  so 
little,  will  recall  the  names  of  Oobat,  Kugler,  Isenberg 
and  Krapf,  who  went  to  Abyssinia  in  1830,  and  shortly 
after.  Wisely  or  otherwise,  these  missionaries  took  part 
in  the  troublous  poHtiosof  the  oountry.  In  1841  it  seemed 
that  they  had  won  a  great  point  in  the  game.  Andraos,  a 
pupil  of  the  English  Mission  School  at  Cairo,  was  conse- 
crated by  the  Coptic  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  Ahuna 
ScUdtna,  head  of  the  Abyssinian  Church.  We  ahall  meet 
with  him  again.  At  present  it  is  enough  to  say,  in  the 
words  of  the  historian  of  the  Abyssinian  expedition,  that  ha 
was  "an  ignorant,  excitable  man,  proud  and  ambitious^ 
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but  good-tuttared,  and  true  in 
hia  friendiliipB."  In  bia  re- 
UtiODS  with  King  Tfieodote 
be  Beems  to  bave  tried  bard 
to  pU;  a  part  too  great  for 
him.  The  Iwt  T-eon  of  bis 
Ufa  were  paaaed  u  a  priaoner 
of  State  is  Uagdala. 

After  Bmoa,  -who  ma  in 
AbTntnia  trom  1770  to  1771, 
so  trareler  tella  ns  mnob 
worth  knowing,  nntil  Ur. 
Hanafleld  Farkyna,  who  waa 
in  tba  oonntrj  for  three 
jeatB,  ending  in  1843.  His 
"Ufe  in  AbTiainla,"  pab- 
lisbed  aome  ten  yean  later, 
is  Iqr  all  odda  the  beat  wbioh 
w«  have.  He  is  the  Tei;f 
ideal  of  a  tnnfller,  who  joot^ 
neya  jmt  to  see  what  he  gan 
■ee,  tad  to  tell  jnet  what  be 
aeea.     ffia   abaarj  tempen- 


ment,  indeed,  leads  him  to  make 
li^t  of  tilings  which  to  most 
torn  wonld  seem  matta«  of  aora 
diatresL  He  fonnd  an  atwoluie 
plfwsnie  in  roaming  about  bare- 
foat  ^nd  bareheaded  under  the 
bottee^.of  all  ho^  snna.  Dinners 
ot  nnowked  meat  were  to  him 
a  natter  of  luxnrj.  He  took 
things  as  thej  oame,  and  waa 
quite  oontent  with  them. 

In  hia  oomfortable  't^flU'l' 
home  he  thos  sama  np  the  re- 
nuniaoonoee  of  bis  three  ^ears  of 
wild  life  in  Abyssinia:  "Like 
all  bappjr  moments,  thoad  jeais 
paaaed  over  vtaj  quidd?,  and 
ttiey  now  appemt  to  me  more 
like  a  dream  than  anything  dae. 
I  ^'^  no  annoyanoei  of  any 
kind ;  wni  fortunate  enough  to 


leave  the  oonntrr  without  m 
^gle  personal  enemy ;  and 
beyond  having  reoelTed  a 
lance  through  my  olothes, 
between  my  right  aim  and 
side,  while  endeavoring  to 
sepuate  soma  combatants 
who  had  got  drank  at  a  wed- 
ding, and  on  another  oooa- 
aion  tiavingbeen  rather  badly 
hurt  with  a  blow  on  the  baok 
from  a  dlnb  or  a  stone,  I  may 
say  that  neither  my  life, 
limbe  or  health  were  ever  in 
danger." 

But  ranning  all  through 
Str.  Farkyns's  oheery  narra- 
tive there  are  abundant  evi- 
dences that  the  whole 
oonntry  was  a  aoene  of  wild 
oonfoaion,  anaroby  and  hos- 
tility. Nominally  there  was 
a  NegAa  who  bdd  aapmaa 
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Bwaj.    Fraotioally  there  seem  to  have  been  three  goTem-  | 
mfinta,  independent  of  and  hostile  to  each  other ;  besides 
m  indefinite  number  of  ohie£i  who  acknowledged  allegi- 
anee  to  nobod  j. 

Daring  these  yenis,  although  Mr.  Parkyns  seems  to  have 
known  nothing  of  him»  a  youth  was  growing  up  of  whom 
history  will  have  to  speak  as  one  of  the  two  African  rulers 
wvxrth  naming  for  anything  beyond  absolute  stupidity  or 
vtter  brutaUty,  who  have  lived  within  our  own  times. 
One  of  these  men  is  that  Mten^  King  of  Uganda,  who  was 
ilnl  introdnoed  to  ns  by  Speke,  and  whom  we  haye  come 
to  know  more  farorably  through  Mr.  Stanley.  The  other 
Atrioan  ruler,  with  whom  we  have  now  to  do,  is  the  man 
who  is  designated  as  Theodore,  King  of  Abyssinia^ 

The  original  name  of  Theodore  was  Kaaa—  apparently  a 
Tery  common  one  in  his  oountry.  He  was  born  in  1818, 
in  the  Httie  province  of  Quara,  upon  the  very  northwest^ 
em  frontier  of  the  oountty.  His  family  was  reputed  to  be 
of  ancient  origin.  When  the  time  came  the  accredited 
Abyssinian  genealogists  were  able  to  trace  his  ancestors 
dear  back  to  MenUek,  the  love-child  of  Solomon  and  the 
Queen  of  Sbeba.  His  father,  whose  name  has  come  down 
tons  as  Hailu  Welida  Oeorgis,  died  while  Kasa  was  a 
child ;  what  little  estate  he  left  was  seized  upon  by  un- 
■ohipulous  kinsmen,  and  his  widow  was  obliged  to  support 
herself  and  her  boy  at  Gondar  by  making  and  brewing 
ko$9a,  a  bitter  medicine  of  reputed  efficacy  against  the 
tiqieworm,  with  which  the  Abyssinians  are  much  afflicted. 
To  the  oredit  of  Theodore  it  may  be  noted  that  he  was 
never  ashamed  of  this  episode  of  his  youth.  When  he  had 
ooms  to  be  troublesome  a  force  was  sent  against  him  under 
the  command  of  a  famous  warrior  named  Dejatdh  Wandera, 
who  boasted  that  he  would  bring  that  '*  son  of  the  kosso- 
daaler  "  a  prisoner  to  the  capital  As  it  happened,  Dejatch 
was  the  one  who  was  brought  in  a  captive.  Kasa  ordered 
the  man  to  be  brought  before  him.  Ha  handed  him  a 
hooen  of  tbe  bitter  medicine,  saying :  **  My  mother  is  not 
dohig  bttsmess  to-day ;  will  you  please  to  accept  this 
humble  draught  for  your  evening  repast."  So,  at  least, 
the  story  is  told  by  the  Bev.  Henry  Stem,  <<  the.  cap- 
tiv«  missionary,"  in  whose  shrieking  work  we  put  very 
litlie  fUth.  In  this  case  we  think  it  more  than  probable 
that  he  told  the  trotb. 

In  oounse  of  time  Kasa  went,  or  was  sent,  to  a  convent 
Stem  says  that,  "  disdaining  the  humble  vooation  of  his 
mother,  he  left  her  poor  hut,  and  took  refuge  in  the  oon- 
Tent  of  Tsohangar,  near  the  northern  shore  of  Lake 
T^nma."  There  he  learned  many  things,  became  well 
veiaed  in  Bible  history,  and  was  noted  for  his  fondness 
for  the  Psalms  of  David,  a  man  whose  Career  presents  not 
a  few  aualogies  with  his  own. 

Before  long  the  convent  was  fallen  upon  by  a  rebel 
ehiel  The  Superior  and  some  of  the  pupils  were  slain. 
Kasa  made  his  escape,  and  found  a  refuge  with  an  uncle, 
who  was  engaged  in  perpetual  feuds  with  his  neighbors. 
Kasa  became  faAaous  for  his  boldness  and  subtlety,  and 
received  the  name  of  Lij  Kasa — **  Young  Kas%"  by  which 
he  was  known  until  he  reached  middle  age^  Mr.  Stem 
tries  to  trace  his  career  for  several  years,  but  with  quite 
indifierant  success.  The  one  clear  thing  is  that  he  came 
to  be  tue  head  of  a  band  of  freebooterSt  ready  to  follow 
kinx  for  or  against  anybody. 

Somewhere  about  1846,  the  soyereignty  of  the  province 
of  DembJa  had  come  into  the  hands  of  a  woman  named 
Menenai  Shei  had  married  the  feeble  N^giLsi  Johannes, 
to  whom  she  bore  a  son,  who  was  known  as  Eas  Aii, 
in  whose  name  she  ruled  as  regent  Somehow  Kasa  be- 
eame  involved  in  warfare  with  this  old  woman  ;  he  de- 
feated her  armies,  and  made  peace  with  her,  receiving  as 


wife  her  granddaughter,  Tawabetoh,.*'the  Beautiful,"  the 
daughter  of  Bas  AU.  For  a  while  we  find  him  subject  to 
Menena,  and  carrying  on  warfare  against  the  Egyptians, 
who  were,  as  early  as  this,  trying  to  extend  their  ^ontiers 
into  Abyssinia.  Mr.  Stern  tells  somo  astounding  stories 
of  these  campaigns,  very  few  of  which  have  a  credible 
look.  One  of  these  is  worth  noting  from  its  utter  absurd- 
ity :  **  Kasa  " — so  writes  the  missionary — "was  orderedt 
under  the  specious  pretext  of  avenging  an  afiront,  to  pro- 
ceed with  a  strong  force  against  several  Egyptian  out- 
posts. The  bold  soldier  willingly  obeyed  a  behest  that 
promised  to  gratify  his  vanity  and  adventurous  spirlL 
With  him  started  from  the  highlands  16,000  men,  full  of 
ardor  to  destroy  the  detested  Mohammedans  ;  but  scarcely 
4,000,  crestfallen  and  wounded,  returned  to  their  homes. 
The  few  Egyptian  outposts  had  received  intimation  of  the 
intended  expedition,  and  aboat  800  Turkish  irregulars 
were  coUeeted  together  and  stationed  behind  a  stockaded 
fence  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  Kasa  and 
his  army  boldly  advanced  on  the  despised  foe.  'Some 
pieces  of  brass  and  inflated  skins,  suspended  in  front  of 
the  slight  defense  of  sticks  and  thorns,  had  a  magic  power 
in  attracting  the  pillage-loving  Amharas.  In  excited 
masses  they  rolled  toward  the  fatal  stockade,  till  they 
were  within  easy  reach  of  the  muskets  and  artillery  of  the 
defenders,  when  suddenly  a  destructive  fire,  that  carried 
death  and  terror,  came  flashing  into  their  serried  ranks. 
ApfMdled  and  panic-struck,  the  discomfited  assailants,  in 
their  savage  bewilderment,  instead  of  retreating,  stood 
aghast  and  almost  petrified  on  the  battle-field.  Kasa, 
mounted  on  a  gallant  charger,  with  hia  sword  flashing  in 
the. sun's  fiery  rays,  and  a  countenance  full  of  fury  and 
wvath,  like  a  demon  of  destruction,  sprang  over  heaps  of 
dead  and  dying,  shouting  forth  commands,  which,  in  the 
oonfusion,  no  one  heeded.  A  well-aimed  ball  forced  him 
fnom  his  saddle  ;  and  the  pretended  destroyer  of  Moham- 
medanism, with  a  mere  remnant  of  his  late  numerous 
foroes,  had  to  fiee  from  the  pursuit  of  a  contemptible 
handful  of  ill-disciplined  Turkish  troops.  The  disap- 
pointed Queen,  stung  to  the  rery  quick  by  the  failure  of 
heae  design,  and  the  disasters  of  the  expedition,  did  not 
oonoeal  the  deep  repugnance  which  she  cherished  toward 
the  man  who  had  brought  troubles  and  disasters  upon 
her."  • 

If  we  could  put  any  reliance  upcm  the  narrataTe  ol  Mr. 
Stem,  Kasa  thereafter  went  through  a  whole  Odyssey  of 
adventures,  not  now  worth  telling.  The  upshot  was  that 
he  found  himself  at  tbe  head  of  a  consideruble  army,  op- 
posed to  the  forces  of  Mancna  and  Bas  Ali,  her  son.  A 
battle  ensued,  which  we  must  suffer  Mr.  Stem  to  desnibe. 
We  suppose  that  nothing  more  absuid  in  the  way  of  mili- 
tary history  was  ever  written  : 

'*  Bas  All,  the  son  of  Ilanena,  and  the  father-in-law  of 
Kasa,  now  shook  off  the  voluptuous  sloth  to  which  he  had 
abandoned  himself,  and  grasping  the  sword  which  his 
hand  knew  well  how  to  wield,  he  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  followers  and  marched  against  the  presump- 
tuous Quara  rebsL  The  common  people,  who  had  hitherto 
continued  indifferent  to  the  straggle  between  the  contend- 
ing parties,  were  stirred  to  the  very  depths  of  their  hearts 
by  the  exciting  intellipcence  that  a  battle  was  about  to  be 
fought  which  would  decide  the  fate  of  the  realm  and  the 
destiny  of  the  reigning '  family.  At  Aishal,  in  Dembea, 
toward  the  end  of  1855,  *  the  hostile  foroes  encountered 
each  other  in  a  most  sanguinary  conflict  The  tioopa  on 
both  sides^  stimulated  by  their  leaders,  fought  with  mar- 


*  The  date  is  clearly  erroneoua,  for  Kasa,  having  overcome  all 
opposition,  was  crowned  as  Eina  earty  ia  IflftS, 
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veloas'braTeiryr'  Easa,  repolaed  in  every  dixeotion  by  the 
Begemeder  and  Galla  horse,  had  prepared  an  amboBh,  and 
Artfolly  feigned  a  retreat  Fhished  ivith  saocesa,  the  con- 
querors pnrsned  the  diaoomfited  foe,  spreading  terror  and 
<Idath  among  the  flying  ranks.  Unacquainted  with  the 
craft  of  their  canning  opponent^  they  darted  forward,  till 
they  came  dose  to  some  hedges  and  trees,  when  suddenly, 
from  scores  of  small  mirrors  that  hung  suspended  in  the 
aun's  rays,  a  dazzling  light  painfully  glared  on  their 
swarthy  countenances,  while,  in  different  directions,  the 
undermined  ground  burst  in  deep  furrows  beneath  their 
war-«teeds'  hoofo.  The  superstitious  barbarians,  imagin- 
ing that  eWI  spirits  and  demons  were  arrayed  against  them, 
stood  neirelesB  and  aghast  on  beholding  these  wonderful 
phenomena.  Easa  immediately  whirled  round,  and  before 
the  panic-stricken  pursuers  had  recovered  from  their 
amazement  they  were  surrounded  and  butchered  by  the 
incensed  loei  Bas  Ali  performed  prodigies  of  valor ;  but 
•despite  the  despairing  effort  of  the  doomed  chief,  the  rule 
of  the  Galla  usurpers  had  reached  its  end,  and  before 
night  their  last  descendant  was  crownless  and  a  fugitive/' 
Surely  a  great  battle,  the  issue  of  which  was  mainly  de- 
cided by  means  of  a  few  score  of  small  looking-glasses,  is 
not  likely  to  have  occurred  in  the  days  of  rifles  and  revolv- 
•ers.  We  imagine  that  the  !Rev.  Henry  Stem  was  badly 
humbugged  by  his  fellow-prisoners  in  Magdala. 

Authentic  history,  at  least  as  far  as  the  grand  outlines  are 
concerned,  is  not  wanting.  Lij  Easa,  at  the  beginning  of 
1854,  had  got  the  better  of  his  father-in-law,  and  of  his 
mother,  and  was  in  full  jKMsession  of  the  central  province 
of  Amhara.  Broader  schemes  of  ambition  had  gradually 
been*unfolding  themselves  before  his  imagination.  There 
was  an  Abyssinian  prophecy,  so  old  that  we  -cannot  pre- 
tend to  fix  its  date,  to  the  effect  that  in  due  time  tl^ere 
would  arise  a  great  deliverer,  to  be  named  Theodore,  **  the 
<Hft  of  God,"  sprung  from  the  royal  line  of  Solomon,  who 
should  not  only  rule  over  all  Ethiopia,  but  would  actually 
seat  hims^  at  Jerusalem,  upon  the  throne  of  David,, 
whence  he  would  rule  the  whole  world.  Kaaa  had 
brooded  over  this  prophecy  in  his  convent  days^  and  in  all 
his  subsequent  adventurous  career,  and  had  come  to  look 
upon  himself  as  the  promised  deliverer.  This  belief  clung 
to  him  to  the  very  close  of  his  life.  For  the  attainment 
of  this  mighty  aim  two  things  were  necessary :  he  must 
bring  under  his  sway  the  two  provinces  of  Shoa  and  Tigre, 
vhich  had  come  to  be  practically  independent,  and  must 
be  ecdesiastioally  recognized  as  Kegels  by  receiving  con- 
eeeration  at  the  hands  of  the  Abtlna. 

The  AbtLna  Andraos  was  resident  in  a  convent  in  Tigre. 
Kasa  summoned  him  to  come  to  €k>ndar,  the  real  capital  of 
Amhara,  and  the  nominal  capital  of  all  Abyssinia.  The 
Abiina  not  only  refused  compliance,  but  when  Kasa  began 
hostilities  in  Tigre  fulminated  a  bui  of  excommunication 
against  him.  Kasa  had  a  weapon  in  store.  M.  Jacobis,  an 
Italian  priest,  was  at  Gk>ndar,  endeavoring  to  effect  a  union 
between  the  Church  of  Abyssinia  and  that  of  Bome,  and 
he  apparently  stood  high  in  the  esteem  of  the  rising  poten- 
tate. Kasa  sent  word  to  Andraos  that  unless  the  ban  was 
removed  ke  would  recognize  Jacobis  as  Abtlna,  and  so 
transfer  the  Ohurch  of  Abyssinia  from  the  See  of  St.  Mark 
to  that  of  St.  Peter.  Abtlna  Jacobis  would  then  proceed 
to  excommunicate  AbtLna  Andraos. 

This  threat  brought  the  Ooptic  Ab^na  to  terms.  He  re- 
paired to  Gbndar,  and  before  long  was  persuaded  or  forced 
to  consecrate  Lij  Kasa  as  sovereign  of  Ethiopia,  under  the 
sounding  title  of  Negiis  Ne^ust,  **  King  of  Kings."  This 
took  place  on  the  11th  of  February,  1855.  But  the  Negiis 
and  the  Ab^iua  never  took  kindly  to  each  other,  and  be- 
fore long  the  ecclesiastic  was  sent  as  a  prisoner  of  state  to 


Magdala,  where  he  ended  his  days  not  long  before  the 
overthrow  of  Theodore. 

The  new  ruler  of  Abyssinia  had  just  entered  his  thirty- 
seventh  year.  He  is  described  as  "a  man  of  medium 
stature,  with  a  well-knit  muscular  frame,  capable  of  great 
endurance  ;  a  noble  bearing  and  majestic  walk ;  the  best 
spear^ian,  the  best  shot,  the  best  runner,  and  the  best 
horseman  in  Abyssinia."  Notwithstanding  the  spiteful 
aceoxmt  of  Mr.  Stem,  who  did  not  know  him  until  years 
after,  he  possessed  many  virtues,  and  gave  promise  of  ac- 
quiring many  more.  How  wofnlly  these  promises  were 
falsified,  will  be  seen  hereafter.  It  is  only  fair  to  him  to 
present  the  more  favorable  estimate  of  his  character  at  this 
time,  as  deliberately  expressed  by  Mr.  Markham,  the  ao- 
compliahed  historian  of  the  Abyssinian  Expedition  : 

"Theodore,"  says  Mr.  Markham,  "was  certainly  the 
most  remarkable  man  that  has  appeared  in  Africa  for  some 
centuries.  Great  allowances  must  be  made  for  his  ignor- 
ance and  for  the  circamstances  which  surrounded  him. 
Before  we  judge  him,  we  are  bound  in  fairness  to  consider 
how  very  low  was  the  level  from  which  he  had  to  rise. 
Having  led  the  life  of  a  lawless  soldier,  and  having  been 
accustomed  from  boyhood  to  witness  the  perpetration  of 
the  most  barbardus  acts  of  cruelty  and  oppression,  it  would 
be  unjust  to  measure  him  by  any  other  standard  than  an 
Abyssinian  one.  From  his  earliest  youth  he  is  said  to  have 
conceived  ambitions  and  ideas  which  stopped  at  nothing 
short  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  of  Ethiopia,  includ- 
ing the  seacoast,  and  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in 
every  part  of  that  vast  dominion.  Nor  were  his  schemes 
merely  selfish,  like  those  of  the  barbarous  chiefs  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded ;  for  he  was  actuated  by  fanatical  reli-^ 
gious  zeal,  and  at  first  by  a  sincere  desire  to  give  prosperity 
to  his  people." 

We  get,  here  and  there,  glimpses  of  Theodore  as  he  was 
in  these  his  best  days.  Notable  among  these  are  his  state 
receptions,  one  of  which  is  thus  described  :  "  King  Theo- ' 
dore,  like  all  African  princes,  is  fond  of  display.  At  his 
palace,  lions  are  as  common  as  dogs  are  with  us.  The 
four  Hods  shown  in  the  picture  entitled  'Theodore  in 
State,'  are  his  favorites  above  all  others.  The  one  reclin- 
ing upon  the  King's  knee,  named  Kuara,  is  the  most  intel- 
ligent and  docile.  When  the  Negfls  wishes  to  receive  an 
embassy,  he  receives  the  messengers  surrounded  by  a  court 
'  of  lions,  trusting  to  them  for  effect,  rather  than  to  a  crowd 
of  courtiers  or  a  guard  of  bristling  bayonets." 

At  this  time  Mr.  Walter  Plowden  was  the  British  Consul 
at  Massowah,  a  Turkish  port  on  the  Bed  Sea,  from  which 
the  interior  of  Abyssinia  can  most  readily  be  reached. 
Plowden  was  instructed  to  put  himself  in  communication 
with  Theodore.  Arriving  at  the  capital,  he  found  there 
his  old  friend,  Mr.  Bell,  who  had  already  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Neg^,  and  stood  high  in  his  favor.  Plowden 
and  Bell  were  the  Europeans  who  best  knew  Theodore  in 
his  better  day&  "  He  must,"  says  Markham,  "  have  pos- 
sessed some  nobility  of  character  to  have  acquired  the  ad- 
miration and  friendship  of  such  noble  fellows  as  Plowden 
andBelL" 

Plowden  writes  that  Theodore  was  <*  generous  to  excess, 
free  from  all  cupidity,  merciful  to  his  vanquished  enemies, 
and  strictly  continent ;  but  subject  to  violent  bursts  of 
anger,  and  possessed  of  unyielding  pride  and  fanatical 
religious  zeaL"  Mr.  Markham  goes  on  to  say :  "His  ad- 
ministrative views  at  this  time  appear  to  have  been  far  in 
advance  of  those  entertained  by  any  of  his  countrymen. 
His  first  object  was  to  break  the  power  of  the  tuibulent 
feudal  chiefs,  and  he  placed  the  soldiers  of  the  different 
provinces  undf»r  the  command  of  his  own  trustworthy  fol- 
lowers, to  wiiom  ne  gave  high  titles.     He  abolished  tho 
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tlave-tnde,  pnt  tm  eod  to  TOjaticMu  tniuit  dues,  by  order- 
ing Uiftt  they  shonld  be  levied  in  only  three  plkoes  in  bis 
dominions ;  koA  pud  bis  soldiers,  in  order  Uwt  they 
migbt  be  able  to  pnrohaae  proviaiona,  iestead  of  pinuder- 
ing  the  people.  Consul  Flowden  thus  BTims  up  his  report 
apon  the  chumcter  and  policy  of  Theodore :  *  Some  of 
his  ideas  idaj  be  imperfeot,  others  impnotioable  ;  but  a 
man  irho^  rising  from  the  clouds  of  At^ssinian  ignoraooe 
and  ohildishneM,  without  wwistonoe  and  irithont  adTioe, 


has  done  so  mnoh,  and  oontemplated  saoh  lai^e  designs, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  of  an  ordinary  Htamp. '  " 

This  was  written  within  a  oonple  of  yean  after  Theo- 
dore had  apparently  gained  the  sninmit  of  bis  ambition. 
"At  this  time^"  continnoB  Mr.  Markbam,  "be  had  the 
benefit  of  the  sooiety  of  Bell  and  Plowden,  and  bis  good 
genius,  Tawabetoh,  'the  Beantifnl,' was  still  aliTe.  But 
at  the  Tsiy  oriais  of  bin  fate  he  lost  all  these  tme  friends  ; 
opposition  maddened  him  ;  the  worat  parts  of  bis  ohar- 
aoter  were  developed.  He  beoame  a  changed  man ;  aban- 
doned all  eelf-control ;  was  made  dmnk  by  irresponsible 


power,  and  was  lost  Bnt  in  1866  a  glor 
to  be  opening  before  him." 

Theodore  indeed  lost  hia  beet  advisers  jost  at  the  time 
when  he  most  needed  them.     Tawabetoh,  tbe  wife  of  bis 
yontli,  Tona  like  a  bright  thread  through  a  part  of  the 
dark  web  of  tbe  life  of  Theodore.      Even  the  Timlent 
Stern  baa  some  good  words  to  sqr  of  bw.     She  died  in 
1860,  and  in  the  same  year  Flowden  and  Ball,  while  <fa 
their  way  to  the  ooast,  were  set  npon  and  mnrdered  bj  ao 
insurgent  ohieL      Theodore 
took    fleroe    vaageanee    for 
this  treaoherons  act     Hun- 
dreds    upon    hundreds    of 
tbose  who  were  bdd  to  be 
impUoated  in  it  were  pnt  to 
dMth. 

We  must  pass  with  vary 
brief  mention  over  the  first 
fire  yean  of  the  reign  of 
Theodore.  In  faet,  with  our 
best  efiort,  we  fail  to  fonn 
%  tieKt  idea  of  the  erenta. 
*Ona  Ibing  appeua  qnite  in- 
diqnitable  :  at  the  beginning 
of  1861,  Theodore  was  ap- 
parmtly  victorious  every- 
where, and  was  supposed  to 
have  under  bia  orders  an 
army  of  not  less  than  150,000 
men.  Had  he  then  ocmtanted 
hlraaelf,  even  temponrily, 
with  tbe  sway  otA  tbe 
mountain  r^on  which  pro- 
perly oonstitutee  Abyssinia, 
moat  likely  he  might  have 
oonaolidated  an  empire.  But 
he  wsa  botly  resolved  npon 
tiie  oonqueat  of  the  lowland 
region,  bordering  on  the  Nile 
npon  the  one  hand,  and  on 
tbe  Bed  Sea  npon  tba  other. 
Every  Mohammedan  in  this 
wide  region  should  have  hia 
choice  between  baptism  or 
eodle.  For  a  brief  time  sno- 
oeaa  seemed  fairly  within 
his  grasp.  He  overran  the 
Galla  region,  and  witlun  its 
boundaries  fixed  npm  the 
stronghold  of  Ttf.(yl«l»  to  h^ 
used  ss  a  fortress  to  oveiawe 
the  region,  a  prison  for  o^»- 
tivca  of  state,  and  a  refuge 
for  himself  In  case  of  ncei 
Early   in    1863    an    event 

ooonrred,  apparently  of  little 

oonaequenoe,  but  which  was 
to  decide  the  fate  of  Theo- 
dora The  British  Qovemment  appointed  Captain  Cam- 
eron as  diplomatic  agent  in  tbe  Turkish  town  of  Mssso- 
wah,  bnt  with  a  kind  of  roving  oommisslon  as  "Oonsul 
in  Abyssinia,"  CameroD  at  onoa  set  out  for  the  reaidenoe 
of  the  Negtls,  where  he  found  qnite  a  number  of  Enro- 
paana,  moatly  Germans,  who  bad  entered  the  royal  aerv- 
ioe,  being  mainly  engaged  in  the  mannfaotore  of  arms 
and  in  the  oonatmotion  of  roadiy  There  ware  also  four 
Proteatant  miaaionariea,  whom  Theodore  seems  to  have  re- 
garded with  much  contempt,  and  not » little  ol  suspioion. 
He  was  qnite  desirous  of  having  Enropeanc  about  him  ; 
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bat  the  men  whom  he  iranted 
vera  workers,  not  pre&chers. 

Cameron,  representing  the 
great  Queen  of  England,  was 
reoeived  with  high  fiiTor.  He 
was  loon  desired  to  forward  a 
letter  to  his  sovereign  from 
the  Ethiopian  monarob,  who 
had  come  to  look  upon  him- 
eelt  as  fully  the  eqnal  of  »aj 
other  earthlj  potentate.  This 
notable  dooument  ran  thos : 

"  In  the  name  ol  tho  Father,  of 
the  Soii,Bad  ot  Uie  Holy  Ohoat, 
one  Ood  In  Trinitf — tbe  ^oeen  ot 
Ood,  King  ot  Kings,  ToOdoras  ot 
Ethiopia,  to  her  Hajsatj,  Tlotorlo, 
Quean  ot  England :— M;  tathers, 
the  Emperors,  had  forgotten  our 
Oraator,  and  He  handed  over  thair 
l(in[{dom  to  tha  Oallos  and  the 
Tnrks.  Bnt  Ood  created  ma,  lUtad 
me  out  ot  the  dost,  and  restored 
this  emplM  to  mj  rale.    He  en- 


alire,  so  that,  hj  tha  power  of 
Ood,  I  may  get  yonr  friend- 
ship,"  The  letf^  then  goes 
on  to  propose  that  as  soon  na 
tiite  way  was  at  all  clear,  an 
embas^  should  be  sent  hj  the 
K^lJa  of  Ethiopia  to  the 
Qneen  of  England,  Consnl 
OameroD,  th»  Qoeen's  repre- 
sentative end  ^so  the  friend 
of  the  King  of  Ethiopia,  to 
oondnot  the  Ethiopian  em- 
bsaBfto  England. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
better  aonoeiTed  mJssiTe  than 
this  of  Theodore  to  Victoria. 
It  reaohed  London  etxlj  in 
1863.  Those  who  bmi  in 
mind  the  great  events  then  oo 
onpjing  the  stage  of  historj, 
will  not  wonder  that  a  letter 
bom  sach  a  sonroe  received 
little     notice.       It    was    not 


dowsdmewlth power, andeaaUed  / 
ma  to  stand  In  the  plaoe  ot  mj 
lathees.  By  Hla  power  I  drove 
away  tha  Qatlasj  trat  as  lor  tha 
Tarka,  I  have  told  tham  to  laave 
tha  land  ot  my  fathers.  They  le- 
fnse,  and  I  am  going  to  wreatla 
with  tliem.  Hr.  Flowden,  and 
my  late  ohambarlaln,  the  English- 
man Bell,  used  to  tell  me  that 
there  Is  a  great  Qneen  who  loves 
all  Christians.  When  thay  aald  to 
me,  'We  ate  able  to  make  yon 
known  to  har,'  I  m,  vary  glad.  I 
gave  them  my  love,  thinking  T 
bad  found  your  MaJesty'B  good 
will." 

Theodore  goes  on  to  tell 
how  Plowmen  and  Bell  had 
been  murdered  b;  his  enemies 
"But," he  Bsys,"bj  the  power 
of  Ood,  X  have  exterminated 
those  enemies^  not  leaving  one 
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tJMMy  thrown  into  ihe  waste-bBskei,  bat  was  kid  aside  in 
the  Foragn  Oflloe  for  further  considerAtion*  no  word  of 
leplj  being  yonohsafed*  Theodore  considered  himself  the 
equal  of  anj  other  potentate  in  the  worid.  He  was  bit- 
terly wroth  at  what  he  might  fairlj  hold  to  be  an  aot  of 
mtentional  disooortesy  committed  hj  the  British  Qcfren^ 
ment  We  catch  a  glimpse  also  of  a  similar  snnbbing  from 
the  Emperor  of  France,  bni  the  details  are  qnite  too  Tagne 
to  find  place  in  our  record*  *  The  upshot  of  all  was  that 
Theodore  begaQ  to  look  with  eyil  ejes  upon  all  Euro- 
peans. The  Protestant  missionaries  Btorn  and  Flad  were 
nearest  at  hand ;  thej  were  flnng  into  prisou,  and  sub- 
jocted  to  hard  treatment  for  the  four  and  a  half  years  dur- 
ing which  the  reign  of  Theodore  was  to  last  It  must  be 
bone  in  mind  that  dmlog  this  period*  the  character  of 
Theodore  was  coming  to  its  worst  -  He  had  giTen  way  to 
the  predoolaaai  Abysamlan  vice  of  drunkenness,  and 
when  drank  he  wna  seaiiosly  a  responsible  being.  Consul 
QuDaeron,  who  had  letofaod  to  the  coast,  went  back  to 
Abyssinia  in  November,  1864.  When  Theodore  found 
that  Cameron  brought  no  reply  to  his  formal  letter  to  the 
Qoeen  of  England,  the  luckless  enyoy  was  thrown  into 
prison. 

The  British  Qoyemment  now  began  to  see  that  it  had 
committed  a  grave  error,  whioli  should  be  repaired  as  soon 
as  possible.  So  Mr.  Hormzud  Bassam  was  sent  on  a  mis- 
sion to  the  Kiag  of  Abyssinia,  charged  with  a  special  mes- 
sage from  Queen  Yictoria. 

Of  this  Mr.  Bassam  a  few  words  must  be  said.  He  was 
bom  almost  upon  the  site  of  ancient  Nineveh,  his  family 
claiming  descent  from  the  old  Chaldeans  and  the  early 
Christians.  His  brother  had  married  the  sister  of  Mr. 
Badger,  a  great  Arabic  scholar,  and  from  her  young  Bas- 
sam learned  to  speak  English.  From  1845  to  1851  he 
greatly  aided  Mr.  Layard  in  his  researches  at  Nineveh, 
and  after  that  was  employed  in  confidential  capaoitiea  by 
the  Bxitiah  GK>vemment  He  seemed  the  man<of  all  others 
who  could  make  things  straight  with  King  Theodore  <rf 
Abysdnia.  When,  after  many  delays,  he  found  his  way 
to  the  court  of  the  Negf^  he  was  treated  as  a  priaoBer  of 
state.  The  date  of  Bsssam^s  imprisonment  was  July,  1866w' 
He  was  released  in  1868,  upon  the  downfall  and  death  of  The- 
odora His  later  career  is  quite  worthy  of  notew  He  wiote 
a  rather  interesting  account  of  the  affiurs  in.  Abyasoiia  in 
which  he  had  borne  no  inconsiderable  part ;  this  was  pub- 
lished in  1869.  In  1876  he  sncceeded  Mr.  George  Smith 
as  the  chief  of  the  explorations  undertaken  by  the  British 
Mnseam»  and  near  the  close  of  1878  he  was  sent  out  upon 
a  new  and  more  extended  exploring  expedition,  under  a 
firman  from  the  Sublime  Porte,  extending  over  all  northern 
Syria,  ancient  Assyria  and  Babylonia.  His  powers  are  so 
ample,  and  his  capacities  so  unquestioned,  that  scholars 
are  anxiously  awaiting  the  results  of  his  explorations. 

Not  long  after  the  imprisonment  of  Mr.  Bassam,  Lieu- 
tenant Ftideaux  was  sentowl^  charged  with  a  commission 
to  demand  the  release  of  Cameron  and  Bassam.  He  met 
with  a  reception  similar  to  that  of  the  others.  He  was 
thrown  intapcison,  lettered,  and  in  time  aent  to  Magdala 
as  a  prisonerol  state. 

j  The  Britldi  Government  has  been  charged,  and,  i>er- 
haps,  not  wrong^,  with  veiy  harsh  dealings  with  sundry 
uncivilized  peoples^  In  its  relations  with  Theodore  of 
Abyssinia  nothing  of  the  kind  iq^pears.  It  attacked  him 
only  when  it  waa  oiear  to  all  men  that  he  was  wholly  in 
the  wrong ;  it  oweMamw  him  only  when  by  all  the  laws  of 
Gkxl  and  nam  he  shirald  have  been  overthrown.  Bucih  an 
indignity  as  the  imprisonment  of  one,  two  and  three  of  its 
sncces&ive  representatives  was  one  to  which  no  government 
could  submit  without  tacitly  acknowledging  that  it  was  too 
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feeble  to  uphold  its  rights.  The  British  Government,  in 
its  relations  with  Theodore  of  Abyssinia,  was  in  no  such 
state  as  this.  Early  in  the  Summer  of  1867  it  was  resolved 
to  send  an  armed  force  to  Abyssinia^  to  release  the  cap- 
tives and  to  punidi  the  Ejng,  who  had  violated  all  the 
rights  of  nations.  It  took  some  time  to  fix  upon  the  man 
who  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  this  expedition.  The 
place  was  in  time  acended  to  Sir  Bobert  Cornelius  Napier, 
bom  in  Ceylon  in  1810,  who  had  already  won  high  credit 
in  India  and  China. 

The  advance  party  of  this  expedition,  under  Colonel 
Meriwether,  reaehed  the  mouth  of  the  Bed  Sea  early  in 
September*  1867,  and  explorations  were  at  once  set  on 
foot  to  discover  the  best  routes  by  which  a  march  of  some 
four  or  five  hundred  miles  could  be  made  into  the  heart  of 
Abyssinia,  where  it  was  supposed  that  King  Theodore 
would  have  to  be  encouniered.  The  entire  British  force, 
as  finally  organized,  numbered  about  92,000  men^  of 
whom  half  were  teehnically  soldiers,  the  others  bek)ng- 
ing;  in  one  waj  or  another,  to  the  transport  oorpsi 
When  Isiriy  started  there  were  some  1 1,000  beasts  of  bur- 
den— ^horses,  mules,  donkeys  and  camels,  besides  half  a 
hundred  elephants,  who  were  to  carry  the  heavy  gun& 
These  11,000  animals  fit  for  service  were  much  less  than 
half  of  the  number  which  were  actually  landed  on  the  hot 
shore  of  the  Bed  Sea,  whence  the  march  w  s  to  be  made. 
Sir  Bobert  Napier  fairly  began  his  march  into  the  interior 
early  in  1868.  Of  this  march  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it 
met  with  no  armed  opposition.  Saving  the  physical  diffi- 
culties of  the  route,  it  was  a  mere  military  promenade. 
All  the  region  through  which  the  invaders  had  to  pass  was 
in  insurrection  against  Theodore,  and  the  chiefs  and  the 
people  were  ready  to  give  all  aid  to  the  European  invaders. 

The  empire  c^  Theodcnre  had  by  this  time  begun  to 
tumble  into  pieeea.  Had  he  been  content  to  rule  the 
mountain  land,  moat  likely  he  would  have  been  aUe  to 
maintain  his  sway  there.  But  in  his  mad  efforts  to  acquire 
the  lowland  region  he  risked  all  and  lost  alL  Insurrections 
broke  ont  in  every  quarter.  Now  and  then  he  manifested 
tokens  of  his  former  vigor.  Bnl  he  had  oome  to  be  half  a 
madman^mad  i(X  the  moat  pari  when  drunk — ^which 
seems  to  have  been  his  normal  condition.  About  the  time 
when  Frideaux  reached  him  he  gave  ottt  th*t  he  was  to 
march  from  his  camp  at  Bebm  Taber^against  the  rebels  in 
Tigra  He  did,  indeed,  march  aome  ten  leag^ea,  and  then 
marched  back  again,  moved  by  what  impulse  we  do  not 
know.  Supplies  for  his  great  army  could  be  found  only 
by  plunder,  and  the  only  province  which  remained  faith- 
ful to  him  was  thoroughly  plundered.  All  at  onee  he 
came  to  the  resolution  to  take  what  force  he  eonM  eolleet 
and  throw  himself  into  the  stronghold  of  Magdala.  This 
movement  had,  as  dates  show,  no  relation  to  the  Eoglish 
invasion. 

On  the  10th  of  October,  1867,  he  bnmed  bis  capital  of 
Debra  Tabor,  and  set  out  on  the  march  for  Magdalo.  His 
force  at  this  time  consisted  of  not  more  than  6,000  men 
fairly  armed  with  guns,  and  a  rabble  gI  perhaps  five  times 
as  many  spearmen  and  camp-loUowera.  He  had  barely  150 
miles  to  go  in  order  to  reach  Magdala  But  the  route 
waa  a  most  difiicult  one,  for  he  was  resolved  to  take  with 
him  a  accxe  or  mese  guns  and  mortars,  which  had  been 
cast  for  him  by  his  German  artificera 

This  march  of  Theodore  to  Magdala  was  in  many  respects 
a  wonderfQ]  one,  and  during  the  later  months  of  his  life 
it  seemed  thai  the  noble  characteristics  of  his  better  dars 
had  eome  back  to  him,  marred,  indeed,  by  more  than  one 
paroxysm  of  drunken  ferocity.  We  quote  a  striking  pas- 
sage from  Mr.  Markham's  calm  narrative :  **  Theodore 
nowdisplayed  an  amount  of  indomitable  energy,  military 
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skill  and  fertilitj  of  resources  that  entitles  bis  march  to 
rank  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  history.  With  no 
base  of  operations,  surrounded  by  iratohfal  enemies,  and 
with  the  neceB8it3r  of  constructing  roads  for  hesTj  artillery 
gyer  a  most  difficnlt  country,  he  yet  OTercame  all  these 
obstadee,  and  aohieyed  what  might  well  have  been  thought 
impossible." 

For  a  full  month  Theodore,  with  his  heavy  wagons, 
toiled  over  a  broken  country,  where  not  more  than  two 
miles  a  day  oould  be  accomplished.  He  himself  was  ever 
foremost  in  directing  the  movements^  especially  in  road- 
making,  the  most  difficult  of  all,  often  working  with  his 
own  hands  in  clearing  away  boulders  and  building  cause- 
ways over  streams  and  morasses.  Then  it  became  needful 
to  damber  up  and  down  the  sides  of  a  ravine,  the  roadway 
having  to  be  blasted  out  of  the  rock.  To  make  this  bit  of 
road  required  fully  three  weeks. 

Beyond  this  there  was  still  a  fearful  march  before  Mag- 
dala  could  be  reached.     Hardest  of  all  was  the  ascent  and 
descent  of  the  Jidda  ravine^  which  cuts  down  deeply  into 
the  ^bleland.    In  about  four  miles  there  is  a  descent,  and 
a  corresponding  aseenti  of  more  than  three  thousand  feet. 
**  The  obstacle  presented  by  this  ravine,"  says  Mr.  Mark- 
ham,  "would  have  daunted  most  men.     But  Theodore 
never  hesitated.    He  at  once  set  about  the  construction  of 
a  flist-daas  road,  practicable  for  heavy  artillery.     The 
trace  is  well  selected,  though  there  are  some  very  steep 
gradients  ;  but  there  is  an  average  width  of  thirty  or  forty 
feet     It  is  a   most  remarkable  work— a  monument  of 
dogged,  unconquerable  resolution.    Bocks  were  blasted, 
trees  sawn  down,  revetment-walls  of  loose  stone,  mixed 
with   earth   and  branches,  built  up,  and  everywhere  a 
strengthening  line  of  branches,  to  prevent  the  earthwork 
from   slipping.    The  details  of  the  blasting  were  done 
under  the  direction  of  the  (German  artisans,  but  the  King 
hiiAself  was  the  chief  engineer,  who  selected  the  trace  and 
organized  the  labor." 

Tiie  bottom  of  this  Jidda  ravine  was  reached  on  the 
28th  of  January,  1868 ;  then  came  the  equal  labor  of 
dimUog  the  other  side  by  like  means,  a  work  which  occu- 
pied vnlfl  the  last  day  of  February.  There  was  stilL  another 
deqir  favine  to  be  passed  before  the  stronghold  of  Mag- 
dala  oould  be  reached.  The  goal  was  attained  by  Theo- 
dore on  the  28th  of  March,  and  for  a  moment  he  could 
breathe  freely.  But  the  British  foroe^  heading  to  the 
same  point,  but  from  a  different  direction,  were  dose  upon 
the  heds  of  Theodore, 

'  It  is  not  very  easy  to  give  in  words  a  dear  idea  of  this 
stronghold  of  Magdala.  Imagine  a  great  plateau  broken 
into  ridges,  but  with  a  general  elevation  of  nearly  nine 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea ;  the  whole  of  this  mighty 
plateau  being  deeply  out  into  by  immense  ravines.  The 
plain  <A  Aixoje  is  a  part  of  this  plateao.  From  this  plain 
spring  up  several  square-topped  mountains,  rising  one 
thousand  feet  or  more  above  the  general  level  Notable 
among  these  is  Magdala,  nearly  isolated  from  the  others, 
bat  still  having  at  its  base  several  minor  ridges,  one  of 
whidi,  called  Fala,  is  worthy  of  note,  being  a  kind  of  out^ 
post  forthe  stronghold.  Magdala  itself  is  a  square-topped 
mountain,  with  perpendicular  sides  three  or  four  hundred 
feet  high,  accessible  at  only  two  opposite  points  by  very 
rugged  pathways,  which  were  strongly  guarded.  Every- 
where dse  the  perpendicular  sides  were  fortification 
enough.  The  level  top  of  this  mountain  is  about  a  mile 
long  and  half  as  broad. 

'Without  being  exactly  aware  of  it,  Theodore  and  Napier 
had  been  for  months  dowly  radng  for  Magdala.  The 
Abyssinian  got  the  start  by  a  few  days.  On  the  30th  of 
JiprH,  Napier,  being  still  some  leagues  distant  from  Mag- 


dala, sent  his  first  communication  to  Theodora  It  was 
brief,  rather  informal,  but  quite  to  the  point  He  had 
come  with  an  army  to  liberate  the  European  prisoners, 
and  he  demanded  that  they  should  be  seat  to  his  camp, 
wherever  it  might  be,  at  the  earliest  x>ossible  moment  In 
the  meantime  the  English  kept  steadily  on  their  march 
toward  Magdala. 

Theodore  seems  to  have  made  no  reply  to  this  demand 
for  the  release  of  his  prisoners.     He  evidently  bdieved 
that  he  could  malnfAin   hJmself  at  Magdala  against  any 
force  which  could  be  brought  against  him.     The  cannon 
and  mortars  which  he  had  brought  with  him  by  so  much 
labor  were  jndidously  posted  on  the  outlying  ridges, 
which  formed  a  series  of  bastions  for  Magdala  itself.     Bnt 
it  was  advisable  to  relieve  his  amba,  or  prison  camp,  from 
all  encumbrances^    The  European  captives  were,  in  his 
view,  a  kind  of  hostages  whose  safety  might  be  turned  to 
account    Besides  these  were  more  than  five  hundred  na- 
tive prisoners.    These  he  decided  to  Uberate,  and  let  them 
go  where  they  would  or  could.    So  on  the  morning  of 
April  8th  they  were  brought  down  from  Magdala  to  the 
lower  heights.     Half  or  more  of  them  were  set  free  at 
once.    The  others,  who  were  held,  raised  a  damor.    The- 
odore, now  thoroughly  drunk,  was  wrought  up  into  fury.] 
He  cut  down  several  of  the  prisoners  with  his  own  hands,j 
and  gave  orders  that  the  others  should  be  flung  sheer  over 
the  steep  precipice,  down  which  no  man  coold  fall  and 
live.    Mr.  Stem  puts  the  whole  number  of  those  done  to 
death  at  more  than  three  hundred.    Mr.  Markham— prob- 
ably a  more  reliable  authority — ogives  the  number  as  not 
quite  two  hundred.    In  either  case  it  was  a  bmtd  mas-^ 
sacra    When  Theodore  had  partly  recovered  from  his 
drui^en  fury  he  was  aghast  at  what  he  had  done.    He 
spent  the  whole  night  in  prayer,  protesting  before  heaven 
that  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  about,  and  besought 
that  the  crime  diould  not  be  laid  to  his  charge. 

April  10th  was  Good  Friday.  By  this  time  the  British 
advance  had  come  to  be  fairly  in  view  of  Magdala.  Nu- 
merically the  fbrce  was  far  from  imposing.  All  tdd«  there 
were  only  8,273  infantry  and  460  cavalry,  but  they  were 
splendidly  armed  and  equipped.  In  front  of  them  lay 
the  Abyssinian  stronghold,  perhaps  five  mOes  away,  with 
its  intervening  heights,  the  topmost  point  being  a  thou- 
sand feet  above  where  ihay  stood.  All  the  morning, 
and  until  the  afternoon  was  for  spent,  there  was  no  sign 
of  life  upon,  those  grim  heights.  A  little  before  five 
o'dock  there  was  the  sound  of  a  oannon-shot  from  tho 
Fala  ridga  In  a  few  moments  more  there  were  other  shots, 
and  then  down  the  sharp  descent  to  the  plain  of  Arroyo, 
came  pouring  what  looked  like  a  torrent  of  assailants. 
Now  that  we  know  their  numbers,  the  assailants  were 
feeble,  but  they  comprised  all  the  force  left  to  Theodore. 
There  were  perhaps  1,000  men  armed  with  tolerable  rifles 
and  muskets,  2,000  more  having  rude  matchlocks,  and  a 
great  rabble  of  quite  usdess  spearmen.  The  British  were 
ready  for  them  as  soon  as  they  even  came  within  reach  of 
the  long-range  Snider  rifles,  which  soon  began  to  mow 
them  down  rank  after  rank,  before  even  the  best  of 
their  more  ineffective  weapons  oould  begin  to  be  efiect- 
iva  This  affiur,  sometimes  styled  the  "  Battio  of  Ar- 
royo,** was  not  a  battie-*it  was  a  slaughter.  The  Abyssin- 
ians  lost  some  700  in  killed,  and  twice  as  many  wounded. 
The  British  loss  was  2  killed  and  18  wounded,  half  of  them 
only  sUghtiy.  In  the  history  of  our  own  GivU  War  wo 
find  two  instances  not  altogether  unlike  this.  One  was  at 
Fredericksbiirg,  when  Hooker's  corps,  moving  against  a 
sunken  road  at  the  foot  of  Marye*s  Hill,  lost  more  than 
1,000  men  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  Confederates  proba- 
bly not  losing  a  score  ;  the  other  was  at  Gettysburg,  when 
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iona.  He  mv  thmt  Uiem  «m 
no  hope  of  further  snooetatnl 
nsistADoe,   and    on    tho  next 


nn  lATTta  o*  4>aon. 


tha  English  commander  with 
propoeals  of  peace.  Sir  Bobert 
Napier  seat  the  meesengen 
back  witt  this  reply: 

"Tonr  M«Jo«tyh«B  fonghtUke 
a  tirave  man,  and  baa  beaaorei^ 
come  bjthe  aapartor  tor««  of  the 
BrittBh  iLnaj.  It  !■  my  desire  that 
DO  mora  blood  shall  be  shed.  It, 
tharetore,  your  Kajaaty  will  anb- 
mit  to  the  Qneen  ot  En^and,  and 
bring  all  the  Eoropeana  now  In 
year  Majeaty'a  hands,  and  dellrv 
them  BBlely  Ihia  day  In  the  BilUsb 
oamp,  I  gnarantee  bonorable  treat- 
mant  for  youiaelt  and  all  the 
nenben  of  your  Hajaa^a 
family." 

Thia  letter  vas  xmSj  a  de- 
mand ot  onconditioiutl  woi' 
render;    bot    it    lacked    tbe 


the  Oonfedarates  in«de  that 
heroio  and  historia  charge^  of 
which  it  has  been  vrittett, 
"  To  adranoe,  retreat,  or  stand 
atin  wna  alike  imposKibla.  Of 
the  attaeking  force,  nnmber- 
Ing  fnllj  15,000,  not  ona  in 
fonr  weaped;  tha  others  were 
dead  or  prisoners."  This  at* 
tack  hj  Theodore  was  the  re- 
sult of  an  error  in  information. 
He  snppooed  that  the  British 
whom  he  nw  before  him  were 
simply  a  reoonnmtrlng  p*r^, 
who  might  easily  be  driren 
back  or  annihilatad.  He  saw 
his  error  only  when  it  waa  too 
late  to  retriere  it  by  oonntor- 
manding  the  attack. 

Theodore  had  now  lost  more 
thin    halt    of    bia     aydlable 


formalities  which  in  tbe  East 
are  held  of  ao  mneh  impoit- 
anoa  It  was  wntten  on  a 
small  bit  of  paper,  and  bote 
iMdtbsr  address  nor  signatorek 
What  it  was  diliwad  to 
Theodore,  who  for  the  mo- 
ment was  every  inch  a  king, 
he  pat  it  aside,  and  went  on 
dictating  to  hie  secretary  a 
paper  whioh  had  already  been 
commenced.  It  waa  in  the 
nature  of  a  formal  manifesto, 
evidently  meant  for  the  British 
oommandOT,  of  whoee  very 
name  he  sssnmed  to  be  ignor- 
ant  He  began  by  eniuner- 
attng  some  of  the  great  things 
whioh  he  had  done,  or  bad 
oontemplated  doing,  tor  his 
people ;  and  he  hoped  that 
God  would  yet  bring  good 
out  of   bis  effort!,     "I  had 
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hoped,"  he  said,  '*  after  aab- 
dniDg  all  mj  enemieB  is  Abfe- 
tnnia,  to  lead  my  anof  to 
Jernaalsm,  and  expel  the 
Turks  from  it"  He  had  now 
been  defeated  b^  anperlor 
aims  and  better  disoiplm& 
The  matter  of  peraonal  snr' 
render  was  almost  oontemptn- 
onslj  iet  aaide.  Sinoe  the  daj 
of  his  birth  no  man  had  ever 
dared  to  la^  hands  upon  him, 
and  he  wonld  not  now  be- 
come a  piisoner.  "A  war* 
rior,"  he  aaid,  "who  has 
dandled  strong  men  in  his 
arms  like  inlants,  will  never 
snffer  himself  to  be  dandled 
in  the  arms  of  others." 

This  long  and  nther  pte- 
tontiona  paper  was  sent  to  the 
British  commander,  and  with 
it   was    sent    hat^    Nspier's 


■uFBAMTS  cuvrwe  Aanu-sar. 


notev  to  whieh  no  farther 
Tepl7  WM  Tonchsafed.  Theo- 
dora aridentl;  looked  npon 
this  as  the  last  sot  of  his  life. 
After  sanding  off  the  message, 
he  sat  for  a  time  withont 
speaking  a  word.  Then  order- 
ing his  attendants  to  stand 
idde,  he  threw  himself  npon 
the  gronnd,  said  a  prajer  or 
two ;  then  rising,  he  pnlled 
a  revolTer  from  his  belt,  and 
placed  the  mnzzle  in  his 
month.  Borne  saj  that  he 
pnlled  the  trigger,  but  there 
was  no  discharge.  The  at- 
tendants nished  back  and 
tried  to  disarm  him.  A  stmg- 
gle  ensned,  in  the  oonrse  of 
which  the  pistol  was  dis- 
db*Tgfii,  the  bnUet  jtist  graz- 


ing the  head  of  Theodore,  in- 
flicting a  slight  flesh  wound 
npon  the  ear.  He  looked 
npon  this  failure  at  anioide  as 
r  an  indioation  from  above  that 
his  career  had  not  ret  reached 
its  elose.  He  thought  that 
there  whs  a  fntore  still  before 
him.  He  called  his  sarrinng 
chiefs  aronnd  him  to  oonnsel 
what  should  now  be  done. 
The  general  sentiment .  was 
that  the  Enropean  prisoners 
dionld  all  be  put  to  death, 
and  that  the  war  ehonid  be 
waged  to  the  atmoet  extremit; 
of  extermination.  Theodore 
himself  jndged  more  sagel;. 
He  wonld  release  all  the  Enro- 
peans,  for  whose  Ubaration 
the  English  had  come,  and 
wonld  trost  to  fortone  tor 
what  might  ensne. 
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So,  on  this  Satarday  morniog,  he  sent  the  Europeans 
f o  the  British  camp.  All  told,  they  nnmbered  sixty-seven, 
of  whom  folly  a  third  were  children,  many  of  them  half- 
castes,  bom  in  the  country.  Mr.  Stem  is  fnlly  penmaded 
that  Theodore  never  meant  that  he  and  his  fellows  shonld 
escape  with  their  lives.  *'King  Theodore,*'  he  says, 
"and  his  few  faithfol  chiefs,  had  no  intention  to  grant  ns 
freedom  and  liberty.  They  had  resolved  to  immolate  ns 
on  that  very  path  which  they  foresaw  that  onr  liberators 
would  inverse  before  many  boors. "  We  find  no  valid  evi- 
dence that  there  was  any  sooh  treachery  meditated  by  The- 
odora He  had  nothing  to  gain,  and  everything  to  lose, 
by  it  Indeed,  Mr.  Stem  himself  says  that  when  Theodore 
was  urged  to  this  final  act,  his  reply  was,  * '  No  ;  I  have 
already  killed  people  enough.  Let  the  white  people  go 
and  be  free.*' 

So  passed  Saturday.    Sundi^,  April  12th,  w$m  Easter 
Day.    Early  that  day  TheodoM  Moi  Ik  very  eanningly  de- 
vised letter  to  the  British  ooiasitadar.    In  the  first  place, 
he  undertook  to  defend,  or  at  least  ezphdn,  his  acts  of  the 
last  day  or  two.     He  had  indeed  sent  back  the  message 
which  had  been  forwarded  to  him.     The  reason  for  doing 
this  was  because  he  behaved  at  the  time  that  they  two 
would  never  meet  upon  earth,  but  only  in  heaven.  "  Then," 
he  says,  "  while  the  fires  of  jealousy  burnt  in  my  hearty 
Satan  came  to  me  and  tempted  me  to  kill  myself  with  my 
own  pistoL     But  reflectiog  that  God  would  be  angry  with 
me  if  I  were  to  go  in  this  manner,  and  leave  my  army 
without  a  protector,.  I  sent  to  you  in  a  hurry,  lest  I  might 
die,  and  all  things  be  in  confusion  before  my  message 
should  reach  you."    Not  many  hours  after  he  did  indeed 
try  to  kill  himself ;  but  the  unsuccessful  result  indicated 
to  him  that  it  was  the  will  of  Qod  that  he  should  not  die, 
but  live.    But  the  real  gist  of  this  dispatch  lay  in  a  couple 
of  sentences  which  one  would  be  likely  to  pass  over  lightly. 
They  ran  thus : 


"  To-day  is  Easter.  Be  pleased  to  lot  me  sead  a  few  eows  to 
you.  Tou  require  from  me  all  the  Europeans.  Beit  so.  But 
now  that  we  are  friends,  you  must  not  leave  me  without  actlsans, 
as  I  am  a  lover  of  the  mechanloal  arts." 

The  Tailed  intent  of  Theodore  lay  ia  this :  If  his  Eaatar 
presents  were  accepted,  there  would  be  an  inplisd  nader- 
standing  that  peace  was  formally  established  between  th* 
two  Powers,  treating  upon  equal  terms,  special  details  to 
*e  duly  considered.  Theodore  was  careful  to  insinuate 
that  among  the  things  which  he  wanted  was  the  ix>wer  of 
retaining  or  acquiring  the  aid  of  Europeans,  whereby  he 
would  once  more  be  sovereign  of  Ethiopia.  For  one  more 
day  that  vain  dream  ruled  his  mind. 

To  this  message  from  Theodore  a  mere  verbal  reply  was 
Teturaed  by  Sir  Robert  Napier.  What  that  reply  was  is 
still  wrapped  in  uncertainty.  Napier  affirms  that  he  "had 
authorized  nothing  that  could  have  led  Theodore  to  bo- 
lieve  that  he  would  accept  one  jot  lesa  than  the  terms  of 
his  first  demand,"  which  included  the  unconditional  sur- 
render of  Theodore,  upon  the  assurance  of  honorable  per- 
sonal treatment  of  himself  and  his  family.  But  when,  after 
sundry  transmissions  through  one  interpreter  and  an- 
other, the  message  was  made  known  to  Theodore,  it  ran 
thus :  "The  English  Bas  says  to  you,  'I  have  accepted 
yoTir  present ;  may  God  give  it  back  to  you.'  "g 

Theodore,  who  seems  for  the  moment  to  have  been 
quite  sober,  heaved  a  great  sigh  of  leliet  The  immediate 
peril  was  over,  and  there  was  yet  a  future  for  him.  All 
the  European  prisoners  had  been  sent  to  the  English 
camp.  Following  hard  upon  them  came  the  Easter  pree- 
sent.  It  consisted  of  1,000  beeves  and  600  sheep— every 
hoof  of  live  stock  which  he  had.    But  before  the  sun  had 


set,  Theodore  found  that  he  had  been  misled.  His  Easter 
present  would  not  be  accepted.  Not  a  cow  or  a  sheep  was 
permitted  to  enter  the  British  lines.  He  was  thus  given 
to  understand  that  he  was  not  a  friend,  but  still  an  enemy. 
All  that  night  Theodore  seems  to  have  been  in  a  state 
of  blank  despair,  and  at  last  sank  into  a  troubled  sleep 
under  a  rode  awning  outside  of  Magdala.  At  dawn  he 
arose,  and  went  up  to  the  stronghold,  where  the  small  re- 
mainder of  his  faithful  followers  were  assembled.  His 
first  idea  was  to  make  his  escape  by  the  gate  on  the  oppo- 
site side  from  that  before  which  lay  the  enemy.  The  at- 
tempt WIS  pronoonoed  unfeasible.  Theodore  gave  up  all 
for  lost,  releasing  all  his  soldiers  from  their  allegiance, 
and  bidding  them  to  look  out  for  themselves  as  beet  they 
eould.  His  whole  army  fell  to  pieces,  only  a  score  or  so 
of  folbwers,  faithful  to  the  last,  remaining  with  their 
fallen  sovereign. 

One  thing  remained  to  be  done  on  the  evening  of  that 
dismal  Easter  Sunday.  After  the  death  of  Tawabetch^ 
Theodore  had  married  a  proud  Amharie  princess.  The 
marriage  was  an  unhappy  one.  The  new  Queen,  after 
becoming  the  mother  of  a  son,  was  sent  to  Magdala,  and 
for  years  father,  mother  and  son  had  never  seen  each 
other.  Theodore  meanwhile  had  given  free  rein  to  dis- 
reputable indulgences.  But  now,  when  the  end  of  all  was 
doso  at  hand,  he  sought  his  long -exiled  Queen.  We  can 
only  guess  as  to  what  passed  between  them.  The  one 
thing  which  we  know  is  that  he  gave  her  a  parting  in- 
junction which  she  held  to  be  sacred.  Their  yotmg  son, 
the  only  legitimate  ofbpring  of  Theodore,  to  whom  had 
been  strangely  given  a  name  meaning  "He  who  has 
seen  the  World,"  was  to  be  sent  to  England,  confided  to 
the  protection  of  the  British  Government.  The  mother 
seems  to  have  meant  to  go  with  him,  but  she  died  before 
reaching  the  coast  The  boy  reached  England,  bat  died 
there  not  very  long  aga 

Easter  Monday,  April  13th,  1868,  had  now  dawned.    It 
had  come  to  be  known  in  the  Engliah  oamp  that  Theodore 
had  been  meditating  an  eoeape  from  Magdala.     To  secnre 
bis  person  was  thought  to  be  a  matter  ci  no  little  moment, 
and  a  high  reward  was  ottnped  for  his  eaptme.    Meanr 
while,  Magdala  itself  was  to  be  taken  by  storm ;  the 
atorming  was  to  be  ush«Md  in  by  a  fierce  cannonade.    If 
the  besiegers  had  only  known  how  few  were  now  the  de- 
tedera  of  Magdala,  they  might  have  saved  themselves 
much  trouble.      At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the 
storming  party  began  to  move.     They  had  to  dimb  a 
steep  and  narrow  pathway  leading  up  to  a  stone  gateway, 
with  a  heavy  wooden  door.     Theodore,  and  the  score  of 
men  left  with  him,  had  piled  up  stones  against  the  door, 
so  that  it  could  not  be  opened  from  without     The  storm- 
ing i>arty  of  the  English  began  to  swarm  around  this  gate- 
way, and  to  climb  over  its  sides.     They  soon  came  to  a 
second  gateway,  behind  which  Theodore,  with  not  more 
than  ten  followers, was  awaiting  his  inevitable  fate.  There  is 
something  almost  sublime  in  these  last  minutes  of  the  life 
of  Theodore.    He  had  done  all  that  mortal  man  could  do, 
and  now,  seated  upon  the  rocks,  he  had  only  to  await  the 
shots  which  came  up  from  below.     One  man  after  another 
fill  dose  by  his  side,  until  there  were  only  four  left    The 
storming  party  of  the  English,  having  eluded  the  ob- 
structions, were  close  upon  them.     They  went  back  some 
fifty  yards  to  a  group  of  huts,  the  furthest  point  to  which 
they  could  retreat   Here  Theodore  dismissed  all,  with  the 
exception  of  Walda  Gabir,  his  faithful  x)ersonal  attendant 
"I  release  you  all,"  he  said,  "from  your  allegianca    As 
for  me,  I  diall  never  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.** 
When  bU  were  gone  except  Walda  Otebir,  Theodore  placed 
the  muzzle^of  a  pistol  in  his  mouth.     *'  It  is  finished,**  ho 
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said,  and  palled  the  trigger.  This  time  there  was  no  de- 
fault in  the  execntion  of  hia  pnrpoae.  The  ball  went  npward, 
shattering  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  passing  out  at  the  back 
of  the  heady  leaving  the  features  of  the  face  unimpaired. 
Death  must  have  followed  instantlj  after  the  shot 

BjT  this  time  the  English  were  fully  masters  of  Magdala. 
Sir  Charies  Stayeley  headed  the  storming  party.  Some 
one  told  him  that  the  dead  body  of  King  Theodore  was 
lying  not  fkr  away.  A  rude  litter  was  improvised,  and 
the  corpse  was  brought  before  Sir  Charles.  It  was  easily 
ideutifled  as  that  of  the  great  Theodore.  Sir  Charles 
looked  upon  it  for  a  moment,  and  then,  as  Mr.  Maykham 
sternly  records :  *'  He  walked  on,  and  a  crowd  came  round 
the  body,  gave  three  cheers  over  it,  as  if  it  had  been  that 
of  a  dead  fox,  and  then  began  to  cut  and  tear  the  clothes 
to  pieces,  until  it  was  nearly  naked.  The  body,'*  con- 
tinues Mr.  Markham,  "was  excessively  emaciated.  It 
appeared  that  Theodore  had  fasted  for  four  days  before 
his  death,  supporting  life  by  excessive  drinking.  The 
corpse  was  that  of  a  man  of  medium  stature,  wdl-built, 
with  broad  chest,  small  waist,  and  medium  Hmbs.  The 
hair  was  much  disheveled,  crisp  and  coarse,  and  done  in 
three  plaits  ;  but  it  had  not  been  dressed  for  days.  The 
complexion  was  dark  for  an  Abyssinian,  but  the  features 
showed  no  trace  of  negro  blood.  The  eyebrows  had  a 
peculiar  curve  downward,  and  there  was  a  deep-curved 
farrow  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead.  The  nose  waa  finely 
out,  with  a  low  ridge  ;  the  lip  s  very  thin  ;  the  faoa  rather 
rouud  than  oval;  the  scanty  beard  and  mustache  con- 
tained many  gray  hairs.  He  was  in  the  fiftieth 'year  of 
liis  age,  and  in  the  fifteenth  of  his  reign." 

The  body  of  the  dead  Theodore  waa  carried  to  a  tent 
and  prepared  for  burial.  The  Queen  was  asked  to  order 
the  manner  of  the  faneroL  She  directed  that  it  should  be 
very  quietly  conducted.  The,  body  was  first  infolded  in 
fine  cotton  cloth,  over  which  was  a  rich  robe  of  gold  and 
silk,  a  /soarse  doth  being  wrapped  over  alL  A  shallow 
grave  was  dug  in  the  outer  cloister  of  the  rude  church, 
which  was  scarcely  recognized  as  consecrated  ground. 
The  body  was  placed  in  this  shallow  eixoavation,  a  few 
prayers  were  mattered,  and  then  the  grave  was  filled  up, 
the  surface  being  strewn  over  with  straw.  Only  a  very 
few  persons  were  present  at  the  cclebrati<»  of  these  scanty 
f  aneral  rite& 

*'  And  so,"  says  the  calm  and  judicious  Mr.  Markham, 
*'  ended  the  career  of  the  most  remarkable  man  who  has 
arisen  in  Africa  within  the  present  century.  His  misdeeds 
bad  been  numerous,  his  cruelties  horrible ;  but  he  was  not 
without  great  and  noble  qualities.  He  was  a  grand,  not  a 
contemptible,  tyrant  His  greatest  and  most  powerful  en- 
emies were,  as  a  rule,  not  put  to  death  when  they  fell  into 
Ms  hands.  His  indomitable  energy  and  perseverance^  his 
military  skill,  and  his  dauntless  courage,  command  re- 
spect, while  his  cruelties  are  execrated.  He  preferred 
death  to  ILngeriog  out  a  contemptible  existence  after  his 
true  career  was  over  ;  and  he  died  like  a  hero." 

The  ostensible  purpose  of  the  English  expedition  to 
Africa  had  now  been  attained.  The  European  prisoners 
had  aU  been  set  free.  Theodore  had  paid  with  his  life  the 
forfeit  of  all  his  misdeeda  The  great  empire  which  he 
seemed  to  have  founded  had  crumbled  into  less  than  no- 
thing. But  still  in  and  around  Magdala  were,  perhaps, 
30,000  persons  who  had  thither  followed  the  fortunes  of 
Theodora  For  these  the  conquering  Britons  had  to  make 
some  kind  of  provision.  As  far  as  we  can  see  they  acted 
well  and  wisely.  The  fugitives  received  means  to  make 
their  way  to  their  several  homes.  Bat  what  was  to  be 
done  with  Magdala  ?  None  of  the  chiefs  who  might  come 
in  for  a  share  in  the  future  ralQ  of  Abyssinia  Tfanted  the 


place,  but  no  one  wanted  any  other  one  to  have  it.  Sir 
Bobert  Napier,  wisely,  wo  think,  out  the  knot  by  order- 
ing its  total  destruction.  There  was,  indeed,  very  little 
to  destroy.  A  few  score  of  huts  and  a  rude  church  were 
all  that  there  had  ever  been  of  Magdala.  The  main  thing 
was  to  get  rid  of  the  thirty  or  forty  guns  and  mortar-^ 
which  Theodore  had  brought  thither  with  such  Infinite 
labor.  These  were  all  bursted  ;  and  so  Magdala  is  now 
only  a  geographical  name. 


MY  LADY. 
By  Rita. 

What  shall  I  say  in  praise  of  eyes 

That  once  have  looked  my  heart  away; 

Where  light  of  happy  laughter  lies. 

And  shadows  gleam  from  giave  to  gay, 
Like  love  at  play  ? 

What  shall  I  say  of  dusky  tress, 
Soft-gathered  from  a  brow  of  snow. 

And  warmed  by  sunlight's  oht^oe  oaress 
To  golden  shades  of  brighter  glow 
That  come  and  go? 

What  shall  I  say  of  curved  lips  red 

As  some  rich  blossoms  sweet  and  rare; 

80  softly  grave  when  smiles  are  fled, 
80  rich  in  mirth  when  smiles  are  there. 
My  lady  fair  ? 

I  stand  where  fields  are  gold  and  green, 
A  fire  of  flowers  before  my  eyes  ; 

The  blue  stream's  ripples  flow  between 

The  far-off  gleam  of  bluer  skies. 

That  softly  rise. 

And  as  I  stand  once  more  I  dream. 
And  so  my  eyes  forget  to  weep  ;- 

And  heart  to  heart  oneo  more  we  seem, 
As  though  love  wakened  from  long  sleepy 
Dark,  dim  and  deep. 

I  praise  your  beauty  as  I  praised 
In  far-off  hours  of  some  sweet  day 

(That  held  your  eyes  to  mine  upraised) ; 
I  vow  love  onoo  is  love  alway, 
Kor  e'er  can  stray. 

Alas,  that  In  the  years  gone  by 

Such  days  have  gone  to  come  no  more  ! 
I  stand  beneath  a  darker  sky. 

And  on  your  beauty  set  no  store. 
Nor  shall  do  more. 

let  you  are  fair,  your  eyes  are  bright 
As  when  they  answered  back  to  mine  ; 

But  things  once  wrong  are  hard  to  right, 
And  faithless  love  can  ne'er  entwine 
My  heart  with  thine  I 
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By  MARGUERrrE  F.  Aymar. 

Tdce,  within  the  past  five  years ;  season,  Winter ;  scene 
— well,  Schnberth's  was  variously  termed  a  club-house,  a 
bier-garten,  a  saloon  and  a  restaurant,  according  to  the 
temper  and  disposition  of  him  who  chanced  to  speak.  It 
was,  perhaps,  a  little  of  each,  and  the  resort  of  actors, 
authors,  actresses,  literary  women,  gamblers,  artists,  soci- 
ety men — ^young  and  old,  and  of  students,  mostly  medical, 
occasionally  theological — let  this  last  be  whispered. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fourth  of  Febrnary,  Baphael 
Musard— you  know  him  ? '  The  two  continents  have  rang 
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with  his  pnuMs,  and  a  third  haa  aonght  to  do  him  honor 
— had  nude  hia  flnt  kppunnoe  in  &  rdia  saw  to  him,  that 
of  OOuBo,  the  night  previons,  nod  alter  the  peiformanoe 
on  the  fourth,  eren  a  greater  "gaUiering  of  the  illnalxi- 
ons,"  as  th^  plajfnll;  temied  themaelTe^  oongregated  at 
Sohaberth'a  Uian  on  the  eTeniog  previons,  for  to-night  not 
onlj  the  funoos  aotor's- rendering  of  a  novel  part  might  be 
diaonned,  but — a  Bubjeet  of  eqn^  importanoe^the  variona 
critiques  were  all  oat,  and  partiaauship  and  opinion  were 
rife  and  ran  stnmg. 

At  half-after  deveo  Raphael  Hnaard  hjmaelf  entered  the 
long,  brilliantly-lit  room — with  him  the  dramatic  editora 
of  two  of  the  morning  papen.  and  Jordan  Delaney,  who 
waa  aapporting  him  as  logo. 

Aathe  party  were  seating 
themaelvea  at  one  of  the 
tahlee  a  man  entered  from 
the  side-door,  and,  pres- 
ently throwing  off  hia  seal- 
akin  oveiooat  and  cap,  aat 
down  at  another  tttble  not 
far  ofi,  and  ordered  4' the 
stroageat  cap  of  coffee  in  j 
the  boose "  to  be  brought     ' 

"Curae  himi"  the  - 
"star"  mntten,  tt^ing  ^ 
with  hia  pink  ice  and  hfs  i 
peail  glaaa  of  pale  ab- 
dnthe,  as  his  loatroua  eyes  , 
fasten  upon  the  laoa  of  the  ; 
laat  lonely  comer. 

"Shut  up  r  Delansy 
says,  politely.  "He'll 
hear  yon." 

"What  is  that  to  me  ? 
Corse  him,  I  s^.  When 
every  morning  joomal  was 
in  my  favor,  he  must  come 
out  with  hia  iiifemal  oold 
blast  in  the  evening.  I 
deepiae  him— deapiae  any 
sybarite  with  a  million  or 
two  at  his  back,  that  takes 
to  journalism  as  an  (es- 
thetic sort  of  amusement, 
and  makes  and  onmakea 
great  repntation^  with  a 
wanton  stroke  of  what  the 
world  and  toeie^  coll  'his 
mighty  pen.'  Would  it  be 
so  'mighty,'  I  wonder,  if 

Uoreau  St.  Hilair  were  an  ' 

honest  poor  man  of  geDtas  like  Stewart  or  Oasaidy 
here" — nodding  his  handsome  dark  head  to  his  two 
opposites.  "  No,  gentlemen  ;  but  because  he  ia  one  of  the 
curled  darlings,  beoauae  he  writea  dramatic  critioisma  for 
the  love  of  art " — Baphael  Musard  sneers — "  instead  of  for 
bread,  he  can  undo  yooi  kind  offloes  of  this  morning  by 
his  infernal  eaat-wind  of  to-nigbt ;  and  Jadson  haa  juat 
told  me  that  it  will  be  useleaa  to  attempt  running  "Othello, " 
after  St  Hilair's  column  and  n  hilf.  There  it  ia" — draw- 
ing a  copy  of  the  most  prominent  evening  paper  in  the 
city  from  hia  pocket  "  You've  seen  it,  of  course  ?  He 
says  that  'Baphael  Musard's  beautiful,  dark,  effeminate 
Eastern  face  was  never  made  to  typify  the  intense  passions 
of  the  Moor.'  Indeed,  I  wonder  it  his  own  golden  locks 
and  azure  eyes  would  bo  any  more  suited  to  the  r6lef 
Bahl    Help  yourselves,  gentlemen." 


And  aa  they  help  themaelvea  they  endeavor  to  console 
the  maddened  player,  who  is  the  "  god  of  tbdr  idolatry," 
to  the  beat  of  their  ability.  It  is  of  little  avail ;  the  pro- 
feeaional  animosity  of  an  actor  once  exoited.  nothing  short 
of  a  miracle  aeema  to  atom  the  tide  of  hatredi  derision  and 
invective. 

In  this  instance  scaroe  any  one  conid  help  sympathising 
with  the  public's  favorite ;  the  morning  papers  had  teemed 
with  the  moat  enthusiastio  tributes  to  tbis  new  endence  of 
Unsard's  genius  and  trsnsoendeai  ability  ;  the  audience, 
composed  of  wealth,  faahion,  intellect  and  culture,  had 
nothing  but  praiae  for  his  masterly  rendering ;  all  the 
evening  joumals — save  aan — united  in  pressiug  a  wreath 
of  new  laurels  on  his  brow  ; 
and  that  oru,  in  a  (dean, 
dear,  incisive,   liberal  ar- 
ticle, one   oolunin   and  a 
half    in    length,    informed 
the  public  that  neither  by 
nature,  art  nor  mentality 
was  Bsphad  Iffosard  cap- 
able of  even  an  attempt  at 
ft  portrayal  of  the  dhaiao- 
ter   of    the   dark  -  browed 
OAOla. 

Jndsoa  was  right ;  he 
knew  lull  well  that  against 
that  tide  it  would  be  use- 
less to'  set  hia  managerial 
fitoe;  from  another  pen  it 
might  have  brought  about 
a  wilder  interest ;  from  this 
one  it  simply  imph'ed 
"  empty  benchea "  ;  so 
Judson  told  tha  "star" 
*  that  "Othello"  must  be 
ahdved,  and  CJavda  step 
Icrtli  to  charm  and  eaohain 
oaaa  more. 

Meantime,  while  the  aoica 
and  hia  party,  somewhat 
Migmented  now,  we»  dis- 
cussing their  birds  and 
wine,  the  object  of  their 
extreme  diapleasnre  sipped 
bis  ooffee  and  smoked  his 
cigar  as  calmly  as  though 
be  and  hia  thunderbolt 
were  not  the  theme  of  most 
general  converaation.  Ha 
glanced  up  now  and  then 
"    "         — ~      "  "X,  to  give  careleas  reotmnition 

to  half  the  people  who 
oame  in,  but  no  one  of  them  even  offered  to  join  him. 
He  was  not  of  them  ;  he  had  been  cnoe  the  veriest  mad- 
cap and  daie-devil  and  hail-fellow  weU  met  of  them  all, 
but  within  the  last  few  years  he  bad  gradually  gotten 
away  from  them  ;  how,  they  could  not  have  told  yon  ;  at 
Urst  they  thought  and  spoke  of  love  and  marriage,  but 
very  soon  discovered  their  error,  Moreau  St  Hilairwas  a 
man  beloved  of  women — you  know  of  such — but  who 
seemed  incapable  of  loving  aught  save  love  itaelf. 

"Lore,"  ho  would  say,  "never  alters;  but  these  bine 
eyes  that  I  kiss  asleep  to-day  may  change,  or  these  dark 
brows  that  I  caress  to-morrow  may  weary  me,  or  even  I 
them" — with  bis  graceful,  dout>ting  shrug.  "Bat  love 
never  can  change— whereas,  a  woman  !— beaidea,  you 
know,"  amiling  with  that  peculiar  cold  lustre  in  his  eyes, 
"  Xiove  was  never  made  in  the  likeness  of  a  woman. 
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and  'tis  Love  I  love— not  Love's  or  Passion's  sweetest 
Totarie&" 

So  women  went  on  loving  him,  some  for  bis  wonderfal 
beauty,  some  for  bis  slombroas  ways,  that  tbej  longed  to 
waken  into  life  and  qoickness,  some  for  the  slow,  sweet 
magnetism  of  the  man,  that  was  not  aggressive,  bnt  insid- 
jons  80  tlie  ethereal,  intangible  perfume  of  the  heliotrope. 

Ba  had  smoked  out  two  cigars,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
Ughting  a  third,  when  there  was  a  little  stir  behind  him. 

Bid  did  not  turn,  but  struck  his  match  upon  the  table- 
odge..  A  little  stir  and  warm  greetings,  and  all  the  men 
standing,  some  with  their  glasses  in  their  hands.  The 
women  did  not  move ;  they  were  used  to  it — moreover,  en- 
vious or  indifferent,  as  the  case  might  be. 

"  Good-evening,  everybody  !  "Why  was  I  so  late,  Lord 
Philip  ?  Because  I  chose  to  be.  No  wine  to-night — 
thanks,  colonel.  Glad  you're  about  again,  Chatterton  " — 
stopping  to  smooth  back  the  girlish  looks  from  a  boy 
poet's  brow  who  worshiped  her,  and  was  learning  his 
(genius's  oxistenoe  through  the  teaching  of  her  Eastern  eyes. 
"  Take  my  cloak,  Mackay,  that's  a  good  boy.  Judson, 
what's  the  matter  ?  You  and  my  brother,  there,  look  as 
gloomy  as  Hamlet's  dear  old  murdered  father.  Thank 
you  for  laughing,  Delaney  ;  there's  a  rose  from  my  hair  in 
payment.  And  " — she  lowers  her  voice  as  she  bends  to- 
ward the  boy  poet — "  here's  a  leaf  from  its  heart  for  you." 

She  has  come  in  there  amoDg  them — the  room  a  glare  of 
gao-jets,  reflected  back  again  and  again  from  the  many 
mirrors— and  yet  she  makes  sunshine  right  across  the 
yellow  flaro. 

She  passes  the  boy  and  passes  St  Hilaur,  sweeping  him 
an  indifferent  courtesy  as  she  goes  by.  St  Hilair  bows 
lowly — 'tis  a  trick  of  his  breeding  ;  he  does  so  to  all 
women. 

She  is  beside  Musard  in  a  moment,  standing  with  one 
arm  thrown  over  the  back  of  the  actor's  chair,  and  then 
the  strong  likeness  between  them  is  most  clearly  visible — 
they  are  brother  and  sister. 

Gabrielle  Musard  has  the  same  small,  clean-cut,  exqui- 
site features,  the  same  great,  grand,  dark  eyes,  the  low 
brow,  the  black  hair  and  the  pallid  olive  skin,  the  same 
unmistakable  cast  of  features,  that  indorses  somebody's 
assertion  that  their  mother  was  a  beautif  al  Jewess. 

*•  Qu'est  ce  qu*a  y  a,  frh-e  ?" 

Her  long,  supple  hand  rests  lovingly  upon  his  shoulder ; 
it  is  not  hard  to  see  the  almost  idolatrous  love  and  admir- 
ation that  the  Queen  of  Bohemia  has  for  her  kinsman— a 
strong  trait  of  the  Hebrew  blood. 

"Read  that" 

He  gives  her  the  column  of  St  Hilair's  writing. 

She  stands  still  to  read  it,  and  most  of  the  men  in  the 
place  watch  her  face  keenly  as  she  glances  rapidly  down 
the  type.  They  love  her  ;  they  think  her  the  deverest, 
brightest,  most  fascinating  thing  on  earth.  The  dear 
head,  the  magnetic  face,  the  fesdnatioa  that  speaks  in 
every  turn  of  the  woman,  has  placed  her  where  she  is — a 
giddy  height,  say  you  ?  Well,  she  had  never  loved  in  all 
her  twenty-five  years,  and,  therefore,  she  laughed  at  love, 
and  wrote  the  cleverest  sketches  for  the  magazines,  joyed 
in  her  power,  and  was,  after  all,  but  a  half-developed  in- 
souciani  unbeliever,  who  lived  on  the  topmost  wave  of  life, 
forgetting  that  beneath  the  billows  watched  the  crud, 

sucking  sand. 

She  had  finished  it— they  all  saw  that  St  Hilaur  saw 
it  through  a  cloud  of  smoke,  and  was  mildly  indifferent 

She  threw  down  the  paper. 

•«  Claude  MdnoiU  to-morrow,  of  oourse  ?" 

Every  one  laughs  a  little,  and  marvels  at  her  devemess. 
"kvfipbael  frowns. 


"Nay,  mein  lieber,  there  never  was  a  Claude  like  thee— 
eh,  my  truest  subjects  ?" 

And  they  all  shout  and  knock  their  glasses  and  mugs 
together. 

"  And  I  suppose  the  individual " — all  the  bitter  wrath  of 
race,  sex,  antagonized  mentality,  and — what  else  ? — is 
creeping  in  her  clei&r  voice— *' who  can  only  accept  the 
adorable  incense  of  a  new  woman's  heart  each  mcnth,  and 
knows  not  love's  quickening  power  save  from  hearsay, 
likes  to  look  at  such  a  happiness  through  even  another 
man's  eyes."  And  they  all  laugh,  and  she  slips  down  inta 
a  chair  and  pats  the  boy's  hand.  "  Chatterton,  when  you 
can  love  as  Baphad  loves  paulinef  I  will  marry  you.'* 

And  the  boy's  eyes  devour  her  face,  and  he  writes  sweetly 
the  hours  that  come  after. 

But  St  Hilair  smiles— only  smiles.  He  has  heard  a 
something  else  in  the  sneering  voice,  and  St  Hilair  was 
never  yet  mistaken  on  that  subject,  however  he  might  fail 
in  others. 

Still  the  critic  only  smiles;  he  does  not,  nor  ever  has  cared 
to,  mingle  with  "  the  profession. "  "  I  have  such  a  tender 
heart  that  I  could  not  write  the  truth  of  them  then." 

So  he  scarcdy  knows  Musard,  and  Musard's  sister  only 
slightly,  beeause  she  is  the  Queen  of  that  Bohemia,  and  bo 
much  loved,  and  so  hopdesdy,  by  so  many  men. 

To-moErow  night  Baphad  reappears  in '*  The  Lady  of 
Lyons,"  and  creates  his  vsael  furore. 

It  is  wonderful — ^the  man's  facile  management  of  his 
face — and,  above  all,  the  almost  poetic  art  with  which  that 
mobile  face  was  "  made  up,"  in  theatrical  parlance,  to  suit 
his  various  rdles. 

His  fellow-actors  said  that  Musard  painted  a  fresh  por- 
trait in  each  new  character  that  he  assumed  ;  that  Gorreg- 
gio  might  have  envied  the  tints  and  tones  he  laid  upon 
that  sallow  face  of  his ;  and,  moreover,  there  was  trutii  in 
it,  for  the  man  never  permitted  any  one  to  be  in  his 
dressing-room  when  he  was  getting  up  his  £ioe— except 
C^bridle. 

Some  said  sho  was  his  first  critic ;  that  for  her  he  let  the 
"  soul  play  "  over  his  features ;  for  her  eyes  first  he  trans- 
formed his  half-Hebraic,  half-Gallic  lace  with  its  worn  lines 
and  traces  of  keen  living,  into  the  fair,  fresh  semblance  of 
a  young  and  woman-charming  lover. 

Claude  had  had  his  day,  followed  by  Hamlet  and  Richelieu, 
and  the  Spring  was  well  on  its  way  to  the  Summer's  wait- 
ing arma 

Moreau  St  Hilair  was  a  wonderful  connoisseur  in  art ; 
people  said  that  if  he  rubbed  his  finger,  blindfolded,  over 
a  canvas,  he  would  tell  its  date,  and  sometimes  its  painter. 
A  constant  hobitue  of  the  studios,  there  was  one  into  which 
he  dropped  as  if  by  right  — the  Egyptian-like  place  of 
Walter  Barry — ^you  know  him  ?  His  '*  Sphinx  "  drove  Paris 
mad  year  b^ere  last 

The  second  Tuesday  in  May,  St  Hilair  sauntered  in 
there  with  a  cardess  tap,  and  found  the  artist  standing 
before  a  fresh  stretch  of  canvas — there  were  only  a  few 
dark  lines  as  yet  drawn  on  its  smooth  newness  ;'and  be- 
yond him,  under  the  shadow  of  dark  draperies,  in  a  slip  of 
warm  light,  there  stood  a  woman !— nay,  a  girl ;  or,  better,, 
neither — ^a  being,  who  stepped  upon  the  mystical  threshold 
of  the  one,  her  eyes  looking  back  to  the  innodbnt  joys  of 
the  other. 

There  were  gray  folds  of  satin,  bordered  with  golden 
fringes,  hanging  straightly  from  her  throat  and  bare  shoul- 
d^B  to  her  feet ;  her  face  was  whiter  than  any  lily's  leaf, 
and  the  eyes  were  pathetic  in  their  wistful  wonder ;  the 
hair  was  of  the  color  of  spun-gold,  and  hung  in  curling 
masses,  to  her  knees ;  one  hand  lay  listless  at  her  side,  and 
the  other  held  a  duster  of  wet  videts. 
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*'  Oah't  speak  or  inm,  Morean,  old  feUow;  Nev  model 
gem,  a  treaanre,  no  ivoman  about  her ;  all  art  and 
spizii'*  This  last  90U0  voce,  "  Eyen  you  could  not  awaken 
this  *ch€  cosa  e  amorf* — that  is  what  I  have  named  it 
already. " 

Si  Hilair  stands  still  and  looks ;  he  stands  for  one  hour 
as  she  stands— motionless — while  Barry  works  with  all  his 
souL 

"Thank  you." 

The  artist  drops  his  brush  and  stick,  and  the  model  drops 
her  lifted  arm,  makes  a  slight  bow,  and  withdraws — ^almost 
St  Hilair  is  behind  her — ^his  imperious  foot  is  firm  upon 
the  golden  hem  of  her  garment ;  she  stops  short,  but  she 
does  not  turn  her  head.  It  is  the  meek,  indifferent  action 
of  a  soulless  thing. 

"What  is  your  name  ?— teU  me." 

That  voice,  so  soft  and  so  wooing,  had  never,  to  any  queen 
of  love,  put  on  such  loving  accent 

"The  artist  there  calls  me  Undine — that  will  serve  you, 
too.  I  think  ;*'  and  there  is  such  coldness  in  the  tone  as  he 
has  never  listened  to  before,  and,  stunned,  he  lets  her  pass 
out  of  his  sight  Th^n  turning,  he  catches  sight  of  himself 
in  Walter's  great  mirror,  and,  smiling  his  old  smile,  he  says, 
softly,  "  Bat  she  has  not  looked  into  my  eyes  yet — she  has 
not  looked  into  my  eyes  1" 

Day  after  day  St.  Hilair  comes  back  to  Barry's  studio ; 
day  i^ter  day  he  watches  the  wondrons  work  growing  be- 
neath the  master  hand — watches  the  beautifal  figure,  with 
its  puzzled  question  in  the  dork,  divine  eyes,  and  the  fore- 
shadowed soul's  inquiry  of  love's  meaning  in  every  line  of 
its  remarkable  beauty. 

"•C%tf  oosa  i  amor?*  I  will  teacn  her,"  Moreau  St, 
Hilair  says  to  himself,  not  knowing*  all  the  while  that  he 
has  learned  himself,  from  loveless,  speechless  lips,  the 
lesson  he  has  taught  so  many  women  in  his  short,  sweet, 
joyous  life. 

One  day  he  finds  her  alone ;  the  artbt  is  detained ;  she 
is  sitting  in  the  sunlight. 

"  She  is  a  creatnre  that  seeks  the  sun — she  is  a  divine 
thing ;  she  is  less  and  more  than  woman,"  he  thinks.  "  If 
I  awaken  those  slumbrous  child's  eyes  to  womanhood  and 
warmth,  I  will  make  of  your  Undine,  my  friend,  a  wife." 

So,  subtle  man  of  the  world  that  he  is,  he  pauses  at  the 
entrance  and  tries  to  make  choice  of  what  he  shall  do ;  it 
is  the  first  time  in  his  life,  and,  after  all,  impulse,  his  old 
god,  will  not  play  him  false  at  this  the  crown  of  his  life's 
green  flower-decked  hilL 

"Sweet I"  And  the  long-pent  passion,  whose  vague 
shadow  has  sufficed  for  love's  gaining  hitherto,  the  mild- 
ness and  warmth,  the  tenderness  and  truth  of  the  man, 
speak  in  the  short  Saxon  word. 

He  flies  to  her,  and  takes  her  into  his  arms  and  kisses 
her,  and  strokes  the  lengths  of  her  hair,  and  caUs  her 
every  fond  and  endearing  name  that  love  and  lore  have 
taught  him. 

And  she  ?  She  stays  quite  still,  and  he  hushes  a  mo- 
ment to  look  into  her  face  ;  throngh  all  its  marble  fairness 
a  swarthy  flush — through  the  great,  cold  eyes  the  slow- 
oreeping  fires  of  love's  meaning.  , 

"  Undine,  I  have  given  you  a  soul — ^I  will  give  you  my 
name ;  you  ask  your  question  no  longer,  dear  heart — t/iis 
is  love  1" 

The  beautifal  mouth  of  St  Hilair  is  pressed  to  hers,  but 
all  'she  says  is  : 

"  Which  is  the  stronger,  think  you,  love  or  hate  ?" 

"  Love,"  he  says  ;  "  for  love  can  murder  hate,  if  one  but 
love  aright     Why,  sweet  ?" 

" Nothing,"  she  says.  "I  do  not  know.  Between  to- 
night and  to-morrow  they  will  wrestle  together.   Farewell " 


And  she  leaves  him  and  stands  straightly  to  the  artist's 
bidding. 

Raphael  Musard  has  been  going  down-hiil,  they  say,  ever 
since  St  Hilair's  critique  on  his  Otheilo,  He  has  aged,  has 
he  not  ?  even  in  foar  short  months*  time.  Look  at  him 
yonder,  with  the  wine-glass  in  his  hand,  and  the  silver 
threads  among  his  glossy  dark  locks. 

"Gtabriello  will  be  back  to-night  ?"  Delaney  ask& 

"Yes,  she  will  be  here  soon,"  with  a  keen  smile  cutting 
across  his  haggard  face.  "  In  fact,  there  she  is !" 

And  every  one  clusters  about  the  queen  to  welcome 
her,  for  she  has  been  away  from  them  for  four  months 
and  over. 

Very  Eastern  she  l<>oks  to-night,  with  a  black  vail  of  rich, 
heavy  lace  wound  about  her  head  and  ftice,  and  crossing 
the  pure,  pallid  brow  in  Egyptian  fariiion,  hanging  in 
long  sweeps  of  flounced  riches  over  the  lemon-color  of  her 
satin  robe.  She  is  vivacious,  gay,  with  a  word  for  all* 
and  a  smile  for  each,  and  a  light  touch  on  his  forehead 
for  the  boy  poet 

"  You  are  changed,  ma  reined*  he  cries. 

"  And  how,  Chatterton  ?" 

"  You  look  like  Cleopatra  after  she  would  be  dead." 

"Ay,"  she  says,  "bat  you  are  a  dreamer,"  and  passes 
over  to  a  seat  beside  her  brother. 

"He  has  not  come,"  Baphael  whispers.  "Ah,  revenge 
is  sweet" 

"Nay,/re^c,  it  is  Wtfer-sweet" 

"He  is  here!" 

The  queen's  dark  eyes  rise  and  meet  the  blue,  glad  ^ 
glance  of  St  Hilair — his  glance  is  glad  for  any  one  to- 
night ;  and  then  Baphael  touches  her,  and,  like  a  goaded 
thing — like  a  thing  in  whose  soul  two  powers  struggle  to- 
gether^  she  rises  slowly  and  walks  down  the  room,  while 
the  eyes  of  her  brother  never  quit  her. 

Once  she  totters  a  little,  and  she  stops  at  the  table  where 
Chatterton  sits,  and  asks  for  some  wine  and  drinks  it ;  and 
St  Hilair,  looking  at  her  vacantly,  thinks  of  the  Undine 
to  whom  he  has  given  a  soul. 

So,  with  light  laughter,  mixing  among  her  subjects,  the 
queen  slips  in  and  out  until  she  is  very  near  Moreau  St 
Hilair. 

"  You  are  looking  happy  to-night,  St  Hilair,"  she  says^ 
as  the  rest  chatter  on. 

The  man  smiles  to  himself,  and,  for  the  first  time  ainoe^ 
he  recalls  the  night  after  "  Othello, "  and  that  which  sounded 
in  the  queen's  voice  beside  the  sneer.  'Tis  a  compassionata 
smile  now,  and  he  answers  : 

"  You  are  right,  madams  I  am  happy,  for  I  am  about 
to  marry  a  woman  whom  I  love ;  I  am  weary  of  looking  at 
happiness  through  another's  eyes." 

St.  Hilair  smiles  still  his  faultless,  sweet  smile  up  into 
her  face ;  and  Baphael,  watching,  sees  the  smile  of  sweet- 
ness freeze  ujmu  his  critic's  mouth  as  the  heavy  laces  fdl 
from  the  queen's  head  to  the  floor,  and  show  tiie  golden 
riches  of  the  Undine's  hair,  curling  upon  her  yellow  satins 
in  luxuriant  splendor. 

And  all  the  women  ory,  "  Oabrielle,  you  have  waned 
your  hair  !"  or,  "  Gabrielle,  now  we  know  what  you  have 
been  away  for — bleaching  your  black  looks  I"  And  the 
mep  laugh,  and  the  poet  twines  a  lock  about  his  thin  finger, 
and  Baphael  cries  to  himself  that  "Bevenge  is  sweet.'* 

He  sees  no  price  x>ftid  ;  ho  sees  no  wild  battle  in  the  face 
of  his  sister ;  he  finds  no  grave  of  joy  in  the  reluctant 
shame  of  her  theatrical  pose.  But  St  Hilair  does,  and  he 
takes  her  hand  in  his,  and  he  says  : 

"Bevenge  is  poor,  and  has  a  bitter  savor ;  I  meant  him 
no  harm  ;  but  love  is  stronger  than  hate,  and  if  you  will  bo 


mme,  come. 
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mnmp  ao  low  and  ««i,  tbat  it 
does  Dot  piodaoe  ■omrthing 
in  the  wj  of  ^ants  worth 
gathesing  aai  lansplBnting 
to  the  gudan.  The  peqde  of 
Enrope  know  this,  and  ibej 
tppnm»tm  onr  Ammcta  plMits 
40  highly  that  few  garden*, 
however  small,  nn  be  found 
on  the  other  aide  o(  the  At- 
lantio  that  do  not  oontain 
more  or  leM  (d  our  indigenons 


A   SAD   OOOtTBBENOE   AT  SABATOOA. 

FUD — "Why,  won't  yov  ip«ak  to  me,  SuiStt" 
8nsa—"  What  I    AiA  your  big  broOier  Tota  roieln'  in  a  boat  Oiata  > 
Chartey'tt    I  uonocr  at  ymw  impvdmc*!" 

Bai^iael  wee  it— eeee  the  soft  warer  in  the  woman's  face, 
&e  agonj  In  the  maa'a,  and  roahae  to  them. 

"Qabilelle  1"  tonohing  her  on  the  ahonldar. 

She  tnmi  her  head,  and  the  agony  in  St  Hilair's  taee 
deepens ;  then  the  amile  that  ia  frozen  on  hia  mouth  malts 
into  freefa  joy ;  ahe  has  tnmed  again  to  hiu!— and,  atreteh- 
ing  ont  her  hand,  she  falls  baokwud  ont  of  reach  of  either 
of  their  arms — ont  of  reach  for  erarmore. 

"Onr  mother  died  so,"  mutters  BaphaeL  "Better  ao 
than  the  wife  of  him." 

"She  IB  Cleopatra  alter  ehe  is  dead,"  weepa  the  boy, 
folding  the  falling  laoea  over  her  brow. 

The  amUa  of  aweetneaa  forsakes  the  month  ol  SL  Hilair 
after  he  has  kissed  the  lips  ol  the  woman  whom  he  lored. 

"Lifc^"  be  si^s  to  the  weeping  boy>poet,  "ia  a  omel 
thing,  bnt  the  death  of  one's  faith  and  one's  tnje  lore  ia 
onieler." 

To-mcoTOW  tiie  papers  speak  of  the  death  at  Soha- 
betth'sof  a  "Qoeen  of  Bohemia";  and  Baphael  oonid  aot 
no  more  ever  after,  and  no  woman  erer  agun  lorsd  9f  orean 
SL  Hilair. 


A  PEBTTT  CLIMBUrS  YINE-THB  GEOUND-UDT. ,, 

By  A.  S.  FtiLLBR. 
In  seeking  handaoma  ornamental  and  oaafol  plants  it  ia 
not  alnaya  neceaaaty  to  visit  the '  saedman^  florist  or  nnr- 
serymBn,  becaose  there  are  many  beantifnl  and  valaabia 
kinds  that  may  be  obtained  in  the  woods  and  fields  in  all 
parts  of  onr  oonntry.     There  is  no  field  ao  barren,  or 


I  Among  the  aootea  of  onr 
handaome  natiTe  climbing- 
I  plants  that  are  dnaeiiing  of  a 
'  plaoe  in  vnrj  garden,  there  ia 
none  to  whioh  the  term 
"pretty  ia  mcco  appropriate 
than  the  one  known  nnds  the 
oommon  name  of  "groimd- 
nnt"  or  the  Apia  lubvma  of 
botaniBts.  It  is  not  a  afaowy 
plant,  like  the  morning-gloriei 
at  olematiaea  ;  bnt  it  ia  one  of 
thoM  neat  and  ddloata  UtUe 
Tinea  Out  seem  to  invite  a 
cloM  and  intimate  aoqnaint- 
BDce,  folly  rewarding  the  ob- 
eerrer  for  his  time  in  making 
h.  There  are,  as  every  one 
knowi^  plants  that  aeem  to 
repel  intimaoy,  and  while  they 
may  poesei  a  stately  flgnre,  a 
noble  preeenoe,  and  flannt 
their  gattdr  flowers,  whidi  we 
Oua>  trying  fo  b«al  our  ,j,„j„  ^  .  distance,  they  lack 

those  dianna  that  lead  na  to 
aerie  a  dtMer  and  mora  familiar  aeqnalntaaee  with  their 
many  valnable  and  intei«sting  properties. 

The  stem  of  the  grotmd^iut  Is  a  small,  raU>er  slender 
twining  vine,  growing  six  to  ten  feet  high,  with  oval, 
pointed  pinnate  ieavas.  Theflowarai^peaclateinBiunmer, 
and  are  pe»aluv)ed,  and  prodneed  in  crowded  racesna, 
two  or  thneinebss  in  length.  Theyaieof  abrowniah-pnr- 
fk  eirior,  with  a  aoent  similar  to  ttitt  of  the  violet  The . 
plantamay  be  found  in  almost  any  low  gnmnds  from  Canada 
to  Florida,  and  westward  to  the  Booky  Hotmtaina.  Tba 
rtx>ts  are  composed  of  many  fine  fibrous  rootlets  and  ne- 
merous  oval  tabers  attached  to  a  long  slender  subterranean 
stem,  or  rootetock.    These  tubers  are  aometfmee  an  inch 
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or  mote  in  diuneter,  and  two  or  mote  in  langth,  th«  fleab 
white  and  edible.  Although  it  luii  long  been  known  that 
these  tabeiB  are  edibl^  Teiy  few  attempts  have  been 
mode  to  onltirate  or  imptora  thsoL  That  the  gronnd-Diit 
is  HOBoeptable  of  improvement  there  can  eoarcelj  be  an  j 
doabt ;  bnt  owing  to  the  pteaenoe  of  other  and  Eoperior 
kinds  of  edible  taben  in  ooltiTOtion,  the  inoentiTe  to  at- 
tempt is  looking. 

Bat,  if  the  plant  is  not  wanted  fot  onlinoir  porpoaea,  it 
is  still  worth  coltiTating  as  an  ornamental  vine.  It  ma^ 
also  be  well  to  note  that  there  has  been  in  times  past  manj 
a  traveler,  banter  and  pioneer,  in  onr  new  States  and  Tetrl- 
tofies,  who  would  have  bean  made  happ7  in  appeasing 
his  hnnger  with  roasted  or  boiled  gimind-nnts,  had  he 
known  that  sooh  a  tnbar  was  to  be  obtained,  and  when. 


HOW  SENATOR   UNN'S  LIFE  WAS  SAVED. 

Thohb  who  ais  tamiliaf  with  the  political  hirtor;  of 
onr  oonntt^  thirty-seren  years  ago,  remember  well  Dr. 
linn,  of  Miasoori.  Distingiushed  for  talents  and  profee- 
sional  ability,  bnt  yet  more  for  the  cKoellenee  of  his  heart, 
he  reoei'ved,  1^  a  distinotion  as  rare  as  it  was  bomnabl^ 
the  nuanimona  vote  of  the  Legislature  for  the  offloe  of 
Senator  of  the  United  Stat^ 

In  discharge  of  his  Congreasional  dntiea,  he  was  reaid- 
ing  with  hia  family  in  Wathingtoo,  during  the  Spring  and 
Snmmer  of  1810,  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Tan  Bnien's  admin- 


One  day,  daring  the  month  of  Hay  of  that  year,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  linn  reoeired  an  invitation  to  a  luge  and  formal 
dinner-par^  given  by  a  pablio  f nijctionary,  and  to  wliioh 
the  most  prominent  members 
of  the  Administration  party, 
inolading  the  President  him- 
self, were  invited  goeets. 

Dr.  Linn  was  very  anxioos 
to  be  present,  bnt  when  the 
day  came,  finding  himself  snf- 
fering  &om  an  atlaok  of  indi- 
geation,  he  begged  his  wife  to 
bear  his  apology  in  person, 
and  make  one  of  the  dinner- 
party, leaving  him  at  home. 
To  this  she  somevhat  relnot- 
antly  consented.  She  was  ao- 
oompanied  to  the  door  of  tbair 
host  by  a  friend,  Qeneral 
Jones,  who  promised  to  re- 
tnm  and  remain  with  Dr.  linn 
daring  the  evening. 

At  table  Mra.  Linn  sat  next 
to  Oeneral  Maoomb,  who  had 
oondnoted  her  to  dinner ;  and 
immediately  opposite  to  her 
sat  Silas  Wright,  Senator  from 
New  Tork,  the  most  intimate 
friend  of  her  bosband,  and  a 
man  by  whose  death,'  shortly 
after,  the  oonntry  soatained  an 
Irreparable  loss. 

Even  daring  the  early  port 
of  the  dinner,  Mrs.  Tjnn  felt 
Tary  nneasy  abont  her  bos- 
band. She  tried  to  reason 
herself  oat  of  this,  as  she 
knew  that  bis  indisposition 
ma  not  at  all  serioos ;  bat  in 


vaia.  She  mentioned  her  aneaaineaB  to  General  Maoomb, 
bat  he  reminded  her  of  what  she  herself  had  previoasly 
told  him— that  General  Jones  had  promised  to  remain 
xn&  Dr.  Linn,  and  that,  in  the  very  unlikely  oontingenoy 
of  any  sodden  illness,  he  wonld  be  sore  to  apprise  her  of  it. 

Notwithstanding  these  representations,  ss  dinner  drew 
towiud  a  close,  this  nnaooonn  table  aneaaineaB  inoreaaed  to 
Booh  an  naoontrollable  impalse  to  retnm  home  that,  as 
she  expressed  it  to  me,  she  felt  that  she  could  not  sit  there 
a  moment  longer. 

Her  sodden  paUor  was  noticed  by  Senator  Wright^  and 
exeited  his  alarm. 

"  I  am  sare  yon  are  ill,  Mrs.  Linn,"  he  said;  "what  is 
the  matter  ?" 

She  replied  that  she  was  qnito  well,  bnt  that  she  mtuf 
retom  to  her  hnsband.  Mr.  bright  songht,  as  Oenerol 
Maoomb  had  done,  to  oalm  her  fears ;  bnt  she  replied  to 

"  If  yon  wish  to  do  me  a  favor  for  whidh  I  shall  be 
gratefnl  while  I  live,  make  aome  exonse  to  oar  host,  so 
that  we  can  leave  the  tablek" 

Seeing  her  so  greatly  exalted,  he  complied  with  her  re- 
qaeet,  thoagh  tlury  ware  then  bnt  serving  the  deHsert ;  and 
be  and  Mrs.  Wright  socompanied  Mrs.  Linn  home. 

As  they  were  taking  leave  of  her  at  the  door  of  her 
lodgings.  Senator  Wright  said  ; 

"I  shall  call  to-morrow  morning,  and  have  a  good 
langb  witti  the  doct<»r  and  yontself  over  jonr  panio  appre- 


As  Mn.  linn  passed  hastily  dp-etairs  she  met  the  land- 
lady. 

How  is  Dr.  linn  t"  she  anxionsly  asked. 

Very  well,  I  bsliere,"  was  the  reidy.     "  He  took  a 
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bath  more  than  an  hour  ago»  and  I  dare  say  is  soand 
asleep  by  this  time.  General  Jones  said  he  was  doing  ex- 
tremely welL" 

*'  Xhe  general  is  with  him,  is  he  not  ?" 

"I  believe  not  I  think  I  saw  him  pass  out  about  half 
im  hour  ago." 

In  a  measure  reassured,  Mrs.  Linn  hastened  to  her  hus- 
band's bedchamber,  the  door  of  whioh  was  dosed.  As 
she  opened  it»  a  dense  smoke  burst  upon  her  in  such 
atiflii.^  quantity  that  she  reeled  and  fell  on  the  threshold. 
Beooyering  herself  after  a  few  seconds,  she  rushed  into  the 
loom.  The  bolster  was  on  fire,  and  the  feathers  burned 
with  a  bright  glow  and  a  suffocating  odor. 

She  threw  herself  upon  the  bed ;  but  the  fire,  half- 
■oothered  till  that  moment,  was  fanned  by  the  draft 
from  the  opened  door,  and,  kindling  into  sudden  flame, 
craght  her  light  dress,  which  was  in  a  blaze  on  the  in- 
stant. At  the  same  moment  her  eyes  fell  on  a  large  bath- 
tub that  had  been  used  by  her  husband.  She  sprang  into 
it^  extinguishing  her  burning  dress ;  then,  returning  to 
file  bed,  she  caaght  up  the  pillow  and  a  sheet  that  was  on 
lb%  scorching  her  arms  in  so  doing,  and  plunged  both 
iaio  the  water.  Finally,  exerting  her  utmost  strength, 
ahe  drew  from  the  bed  her  insensible  husband.  It  was 
than  only  that  she  called  to  the  people  of  the  house  for 


Dr.  Sewell  was  instantly  summoned.  Bat  it  was  full 
balf  an  hour  before  the  mxSexes  gave  any  signs  whatever 
ol  returning  animation.  He  did  not  leave  his  bed  for 
nearly  a  week  ;  and  it  was  three  mouths  before  he  entirely 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  this  accident. 

"  How  fortunate  it  was,"  said  Dr.  Sewell  to  Mrs.  Linn, 
"that  you  arrived  at  the  very  moment  yon  did  I  Five 
minutes  more — nay,  three — and  in  all  human  probability 
yon  would  never  have  seen  your  husband  alive  again." 

Mr.  Wright  called,  as  he  had  promised,  next  morning. 

•'Well,  Mrs.  linn,"  said  he,  smiling,  "  you  have  found 
out  by  this  time  how  foolish  that  strange  presentiment  of 
yours  was  ?*' 

*'  Ck>me  op-stairs,"  Ab  replied. 

And  ahe  led  him  to  his  friend,  scarcely  yet  able  to  speak ; 
and  then  she  siiowed  him  the  remains  of  the  half-con- 
Bomed  hdbAat  askd,  partiaUy  burned  bed-linen. 

Whether  the  si^iit  changed  his  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
prasentimentB^  I  cannot  tell;  but  he  tamed  pale  as  a 
corpse,  Mrs.  Linn  said,  and  did  not  utter  a  ward. 

I  had  an  the  above  particulam  from  Mra^  linn  heraell, 
in  Washiiigton,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1859,  tog^her  with 
the  permission  to  publish  them  in  illastrafeLon  of  the  sub- 
ject I  am  treating,  attested  by  date  and  name. 

There  is  one  point  in  connection  with  the  above  narra- 
tive which  is  worthy  of  special  examination.  In  case  we 
admit  that  Mtbl  linn's  irresistible  impulse  to  leave  the 
dinner-taUe  was  a  q^nritnal  impression,  the  question  re- 
mains. Was  it  a  warning  ol  evil  then  existiBg,  or  was  it  a 
presentiment  of  evil  that  was  still  to  arise  ?  In  other 
words,  was  it  in  its  character  only  cbdrvoyant,  or  was  it  in 
its  nature  clearly  prophetic  ? 

The  impieasioa  was  distxnetly  prodooed  on  Mrs.  Lipn's 
mind,  as  that  lady  told  me,  at  least  half  an  hour  before  it 
became  so  urgent  as  to  compel  her  to  leave  the  entertain- 
ment. When  she  did  leave,  as  the  carriages  were  not 
ordered  till  eleven  o'clock,  and  no  hackney-coach  was  at 
hand,  she  apd  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wright,  as  she  further  stated 
to  me,  returned  on  foot  The  distanoe  being  a  mile  and  a 
half,  they  were  fully  half  an  hour  in  walking  it.  It  fol- 
lows that  Mrs.  Linn  was  impressed  to  return  more  than 
an  hour  before  ahe  opened  t)ie  door  of  the  bedroom. 

Now,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  fire  should'  have 


caught,  or  that  anything  should  have  happened  likely  to 
lead  to  it,  in  the  bedroom  as  much  as  an  hour,  or  even 
half  an  hour,  before  Mra  Linn's  arrival  But  if  not— if » 
at  the  moment  Mrs.  linn  was  first  impressed,  no  condi- 
tion of  things  existed  which,  to  human  perceptions,  could 
indicate  danger — ^then,  unless  we  refer  the  whole  to  chance 
coincidence,  the  case  is  one  involving  not  only  a  warning 
presentiment,  but  a  prophetic  instinct 


REMEMBER. 
Br  Ethel  De  Fonblanque. 

Bbxbicbeb,  when  the  sun  Is  rising  gently, 
And  rosy  mists  unfold  to  greet  the  dawn ; 

And  golden  clouds  above  are  fading  slowiy. 
And  earth  is  joyful  that  the  day  is  bom. 

Bemember,  when  the  flowers  unfold  their  petals 
To  gaze  in  fervent  rapture  at  the  sun. 

And  fair  btrds'  voices  rise  in  sweetest  musio. 
And  woods  reeoho  now  the  night  is  done. 

Bemember,  when  in  brightest  midday  glory, 
The  gay-winged  bntterflias  flit  here  and  there. 

And  ohildren,  blinded  by  the  sun's  great  splendoi; 
With  merry  voices  fill  the  fragrant  air. 

Bemember,  when  the  twilight  shadows  gather. 
And  the  long  day  for  evermore  is  past. 

When  cattle  to  their  sheds  are  slowly  turning. 
When  tired  reapers  gain  their  homes  at  last. 

Bemember,  when  the  pale,  sad  moon  has  risen. 
And  floods  a  silver  light  aoross  the  wood. 

And  fair  birds  sweetly  sing  their  evening  catx>l. 
As  if  to  thank  the  Lord  that  He  is  good. 

Bemember,  when  the  night  is  very  quiet, 
Save  for  the  gentle  rippling  of  the  lake. 

Where  closed  white  lilies  float  so  softly  sleeping. 
And  only  passing  zephyrs  are  awake. 

Bemember  yet  again,  when  midnight  glory 
And  silver  moon  shed  radiance  all  around. 

And  fireflies  dart  where  shadows  lie  the  deepest. 
And  heaven's  stars  gaze  sadly  on  the  ground. 

Bemember  that  I  left  you  in  great  sorrow ; 

.  Bemember  how  you  laughed  and  soorned  my  love ; 
Bemember  how  I  turned  away  and  left  you. 
While  the  pale  moon  shone  dojply  from  above. 

Bemember  how  my  words  in  parting  told  you 
That  the  great  love  you  spumed  as  poor  and  vain 

Would  wait,  embalmed  In  patient  sadness, 
tlntil  one  day  you  paid  me  for  my  pain. 

Bemember  how  I  passed  away  in  anguish. 
Afraid  to  trust  my  trembling  voice  to  speak. 

Because  I  knew  in  all  your  heartless  beauty 
You'd  soorn  me  more,  and  say  that  I  was  weak. 

Bemember,  then,  I  say,  in  midnight  silence. 

When  hearts  are  sad,  and  tender  thoughts  are  rife. 

That  all  the  great  deep  love  that  then  I  gave  you 
Waits  but  thy  touch  to  start  again  to  life. 


GLASS  AKD  ITS  HISTORY. 

w  GLASs-BiiOwiNG  is  of  a  very  early  date,  for  the  process  i« 
represented  by  the  paintings  on  a  tomb  of  Beni  Hassan. 
in  Egypt,  dating,  from  the  reign  of  Osirtasen,  at  least  200O 
B.a  If  figured  then  on  this  tomb  as  a  perfect  process,  il 
must  have  existed  many  oenturiea  before.  Egypt,  then, 
furnishes  evidences  of  glass-making,  which  Sir  Gardiner 
Wnkinson  mentioccd  as  belonging   to  even  an  earlier 
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period.  An  insoripfcion  on  a  bit  of  glass,  of  an  opaqne 
bloe,  bean  hieroglyphics  which  Dr.  Birch  Interprets  as 
the  prenomen  of  Noantef,  of  the  eleventh  dynasty,  who 
reigned,  according  to  Lepsins,  2423  b.c.  As  objects  of 
glass  of  Egyptian  fabrication  rarely,  however,  bear  inscrip- 
tions^ it  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  progress  of  this  art  in  that 
<}oantry.  Glass-making  certainly  flourished  before  its  con- 
quest by  Alexander,  and,  daring  the  later  Boman  occupa- 
tion, finding  a  wider  market,  its  production  increased. 
Hadrian,  writing  to  Severus,  enumerating  the  chief  indus- 
trial occupations  of  Alexandria,  includes  among  them 
glass-blowing,  i^nd  Aurelian  declares  that  a  portion  of  the 
Egyptian  tribute  shall  be  paid  in  glass.  Egypt  and  Phoe- 
nicia may  have  been  rivals  in  glass-making,  for  Herodotus 
tells  us  of  a  statue  or  column  of  emerald  which  graced  the 
Temple  of  Heracles  at  Tyre,  and  on  the  authority  of  Apion, 
Pliny  mentions  a  statue  of  Serapis  thriteen  and  a  half  feet 
high,  in  the  Egyptian  labyrinth.  Theophrastus  states 
that  there  was  an  obeUsk  sixty  feet  high,  composed  of  four 
emeralds,  which  blazed  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  in 
Egypi  Undoubtedly  these  emeralds  were  green  glass. 
The  old  Egyptian  glass,  as  it  is  found  to-day,  still  retains 
Its  greenish  hue,  and  from  the  dryness  of  the  climi^  has 
suffered  very  little  disintegration. 

As  to  the  various  colored  glasses,  recent  analysis  shows 
that  the  Egyptian  workmen  used  copper  and  iron  for  the 
opaque  blues,  cobalt  for  the  light  blues,  manganese  for  the 
violet,  and  iron  for  the  black.  Next  in  date  to  the  early 
Egyptian  is  the  greenish  glass  found  in  the  palace  of  Nin- 
eveh, now  in  the  British  Museum*  A  line  in  cuneiform 
character,  with  the  name  of  Sargon,  shows  it  to  be  of  722 
B.C.  It  seems  quite  certain  that  the  Phoenicians  made 
beads,  and  distributed  them  wherever  their  commerce 
reached,  just  as  Venice  did  some  1,800  years  later. 

In  1432  Murano  is  mentioned  as  renowned  for  its  glass. 
A  regular  company,  with  peculiar  privileges,  was  formed 
by  the  State.  Among  the  illustrious  glass-makers  in  1441 
was  a  Don  Paolo  Qodi  and  his  apprentice,  Angelo  Bero- 
viero,  and  it  is  stated  that  a  descendant  of  this  latter 
is  now  in  the  employ  of  Salviati  ic  Co.,  at  Murano, 
who  promises  to  attain  great  proficiency  in  his  art  The 
admiration  for  these  objects  in  glass  extended  all  over 
Europe.  William  Wey,  who  died  in  1474,  when  advising 
his  fellows  how  to  become  pilgrims,  instructs  them  first  to 
go  to  Venice  to  buy  ''dysehes,  platerrys,  sawserrys,  and 
other  ouppys  of  glaiB." 

There  was  a  glorious  custom  in  Venice,  when  intro- 
duced not  exactly  known,  which  insisted  that  after  a  grand 
banquet  all  this  superb  glass  should  be  smashed.  Vin- 
oenzo  Gervio,  describing  a  gnusd  feast  given  at  the  mar- 
riage of  a  Prince  of  Mantua,  says  :  "  There  was  there,  \^ 
sides  most  rich  sideboards  and'  ordinary  glassware,  a  dis- 
play of  various  beakers,  decanters,  jars,  and  other  most 
beautiful  vessels  of  Venetiifti  crystal,  so  that  I  think  all 
the  shops  of  Murano  had  met  there ;  and  of  that  there  was 
need,  for  all  the  signori  invited,  after  they  had  drunk, 
broke  the  beakers,  which  they  held  as  a  sign  of  great  joy- 
fulness."  Whether  this  custom  is  a  survival  of  the  break- 
ing of  a  wineglass  at  a  Jewish  wedding,  or  was  carried  out 
for  the  benefit  of  the  glass  business,  need  not  be  discussed. 
Bead-making  vrta  an  enormous  source  of  profit  to  Venice, 
of  which  it  had  almost  the  monopoly.  In  1764,  22  fur- 
naces were  employed,  producing  44,000  pounds  per  week  ; 
and  though  Venice  has  been  shorn  of  her  grandeur,  to-day 
she  sells  some  $1,000,000  worth  of  beads. 

Glass  in  Spain  was  a  survival  of  the  Ibero-Boman  pe- 
riod, perishing  for  a  while,  to  be  revived  by  the  Moors. 
An  Arab  author  tells  howMeroia  and  Almeriawere  famous 
(or  the  fabrication  of  "all  sorts  of  vases  and  utensils, 


whether  of  copper,  iron'or  glass."  Glass  was  made  in  Gaul, 
80  Pliny  informs  us,  and  much  antique  glass  is  found  in 
Normandy  and  Poitou.  Daring  the  Merovingian  dynasty 
there  were  numerous  glass-works.  In  1572,  Fabriano  Sal- 
viati, a  gentleman  from  Murano,  pcUs  de  Venice^  came  to 
Poitou  to  practice  his  art.  Oolbert  ennobled  the  art  and 
obtained  Venetian  workmen,  and  the  well-known  factory 
of  St  Gobain  traces  its  origin  to  the  labors  of  this  great 
Frenchman.  { 

In  England,  remains  of  what  were  Boman  glass  furnaces 
have  been  found,  which  seem  to  prove  that  the  art  was 
carried  on  in  Britain  by  her  conquerors.  It  is  probable 
that  the  art  was  not  lost,  for  drinking-glasses*  ornamented 
with  thin  threads  of  glass,  have  been  found  in  quantity 
at  Wodensborough,  Kent  Venice,  however.  Supplied 
England  with  the  better  quality  of  glass  up  to  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  when,  in  1550,  ten  Mnranese 
workmen  petitioned  to  be  allowed  to  work  in  England,  and 
were  in  consequence  confined  in  the  Tower.  In  1611, 
Sir  William  Slingsby  obtained  a  patent  for  making  glass 
from  sea-coal,  and  in  1B15  a  royal  proclamation  prohibited 
the  use  of  wood  in  glass-making.  Glass  manufacture 
is  indebted  to  England  for  the  making  of  flint-glass, 
in  which  lead  is  used  with  potash.  The  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  in  1685,  drove  a  great  number  of  French 
artisans  from  France  to  England,  and  the  excellence  of 
English  glass  at  once  asserted  itself. 

As  to  Bohemian  gla^s,  in  1600  it  was  even  clearer  than 
the  Venetian  glass,  and  its  ruby  red  had  no  equal  Henry 
Schwanhard  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  to  have 
etched  glass  with  fluoric  acid,  in  1670. 


BOXWOOD. 

The  best  wood  oomes  from  Turkey,  from  the  highest 
parts  of  the  mountains  of  the  Caucasus,  which  are  thickly 
covered  with  boxwood  forests.  The  wood  from  these  regions 
is  at  once  the  richest  both  for  quantity  and  quality.  The 
Turkish  wood,  when  neither  stereo  nor  electro  work  la  de- 
sired, throws  ofT  a  greater  number  of  impressions  than 
wood  obtained  from  other  countries;  and  the  lines  can 
be  clearer  cut  on  it  without  any  burring.  It  is  re^tnisi^^t 
in  all  cases  where  bolting  is  required,  that  the  pieces  of 
wood  all  be  of  the  same  age,  i,  e,,  aU  off  one  tree,  else  the 
impressions  turn  out  of  different  degrees  of  light  and  dark, 
or  as  termed  "color."  The  logs  are  cut  into  rounds,  and 
classed  as  "extra,"  "gqod"  and  "doubtfuL"  Persian 
boxwood  is  used  for  commoner  work  ;  but  it  is  soft  and 
sappy  in  its  natitte. 


POWER  OP  A  GROWING  TREE. 

•  Waltoit  HaiiIi,  England,  had,  at  one  time,  its  own  corn 
mill ;  and  when  this  inconvenient  necessity  no  longer  ex- 
isted, the  millstone  was  laid  in  an  orchard  and  forgotten. 
The  diameter  of  this  circular  stone  measured  five  feet  and 
a  half,  while  its  depth  averaged  seven  inches  throughont. 
lis  central  hole  had  a  diameter  of  eleven  inches.  By  mei  e 
accident  some  bird  or  squirrel  had  dropped  the  fruit  of 
the  filbert  tree  through  this  hole  on  to  the  earth,  and  in 
1812  the  seedling  was  seen  rising  up  through  the  unwonted 
channel.  As  its  trunk  gradually  grew  through  this  aper- 
ture and  increased,  its  power  to  raise  the  ponderous  mass 
of  stone  was  speculated  upon  by  many.  Would  the  filbert- 
tree  die  in  the  attempt  ?  Would  it  burst  the  millstone  ? 
Or  would  it  lift  it  ?  In  the  end  the  little  filbert-tree  lifted 
the  millstone,  and  in  186S  wore  it  like  a  crinoline  around 
its  trunk. 


TURIN. 

By  Lady  Blanche  Murphy. 
Thz  fint  alRlit  of  Tniin  is  disappointing.  There  is  an 
impceBsion  of  gloom  and  o(  monotony  in  its  heaTy,  seven- 
taentb-oentiuj  bnildiiigs,  and  its  regnlar,  broad  atreets, 
reminding  ona  of  FhiladelphiiL  Spite  of  ita  biatory,  tiiera 
is  Boaroely  any  ontward  sign  of  ita  being  other  than  a 
modern  city,     Ita  blooka  of  honsea  (some  of  thaai  b«llow, 


litieal  eatneatiMBa,  giavi^  of  national  (or,  rather,  local) 
manneta,  (^preciaticm  of  mentMl  reMonroea  in  Utemsdres, 
onappended  to  oonventioDal  inatitationB— anoh  as  ho» 
I^tala,  ohnrohee  or  pnjvba  palaoea — and  eagetseas  to  oopy 
the  beat  municipal  mod^  of  mnihera  Enrope. 

I  reached  the  oity  on  a  Sunday,  tiied  with  traval,  m  routi 
for  the  Alps,  and  amid  a  disnehing  rain,  and  my  flrat  im< 
preaaion  was  ooo  of  extreme  drearinen  ;  the  more  ao,  aa 
the  hotel  windows  looked  ont  on  a  wide  piazza,  a  flt<Hie 
wilderness,  very  imposiDg  if  filled  with  troopa  on  parade^ 


tninlj  deptes- 
ring.  But, 
■pite  of  its  mt- 
piottirwqae- 

haa  moob  ttuit 
IB  worth 
Btodyi  ng. 
VoatMaUj  anA . 
ediicationaIl7, 
aha  hu  mnch 
to  bout  of ; 
for,  though 
the  galleries 
of  pUntingB 
are  imferior, 
tho  Bojftl 
Annotjr,  the 
Azsenal  with 
ita  Htueom  <rf 
Artillery,  the 
School  of  En- 
gineaiing,  tha 
B  o tanioal 
OaidsD,  the 
Natnral  His- 
tory Moaenm, 
the  Indiutrial 
Uoaenm  with 
its  teohnologi- 
oal  ooUeotion, 
and  the  Givlo 
Uoseom  with 
its  aneommon 
ooQeolJon  of 
pre-bistorio 
ralioB,  weap- 
ons, eta,  point 
to  a  dttdreon 
the  port  of 
the  cdtj  to  go 
bejond  the 
merely  ooa- 
TentioniJ  and 
local  reqnite- 
meats  implied 
by  the  mnlti- 
plication  in 
every  Italian 
town  of  pio- 
tnre  and  "  an- 
tiqnity "  gal- 
leries. 

A  peotdiar 
feature  of 
Tnrin  c 
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monnments, 
atatnes,  st<L, 
0  o  m  m  e  nio^ 
ative  of  reoent 
erents  in  Ital- 
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other  cities, 
life  and  his- 
tory, at  least 
asfat  na  they 
are  represent- 
ed by  monn- 
menta,aeem  to 
haye  stopped 
abort  at  least 
a  hundred  and 
fifty  years 
ago ;  notliing 
bnt  the  cheap 
homage  of 
naming  streets 
and  sqnaree 
after  pablio 
men,  or  spe- 
cial dates  and 
erents^  has 
been  tendered 
recently  to  the 
d  e  T  elopment 
of  national 
life.  One  of 
these  modern 
m  o  n  n  m  enta 
stands  in 
striking  con- 
trast to  the 
dd  csetle  and 
msdienl  fort- 
ress, the  only 
feudal  edifloe 
in  Tnrin,  now 
foolishly 
called  the 
Falaszo  Ua- 
duna,  after  a 
dowager  dnoh- 
ass  of  Savoy 
who  inhabited 
it  in  the  last 
centDiy;  the 
piszza,  how- 
ever,  bears  the 

piiatename  of 
Fiazsa       Cas- 
tello. 
The  "Uon- 

:  nment  to  the 
Sardinian 
Army  "  w  a  a 
given  1:7  ^* 
City  of  Unan 
in  1869,  and 
oonaiats  of  a 
atatne,  in 
white  marble, 
of  a  soldier 
defending  a 
standard  with 
his  drawn 
sword;   while 

■■  on  the  pedes- 
tal, in  relief, 
is  a  portrait 
r^msentolioa 
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TURIK 


of  tho  lata  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  on  horseback,  at 
the  heftd  «f  his  troops.  The  old  castle,  tran9formed 
from  a  fortress  to  a  tower-hotise,  then  to  a  Senate 
Ohamber  (from  1848  to  1865)»  and  since  that  to  an  asylam 
(or  museum)  for  several  *'  institutions,*'  stands  sturdily 
and  cumbrously  amid  its  modem  surroundings,  itself  dis- 
guised on  the  west  side  bj  a  marble  facade  that  hides  the 
towers  oncQ,.  used  for  an  observatory,  and  a  double  flight 
of  steps  in  the  incongruous  style  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, but  retaining  two  of  its  medieval  towers  on  the  east 
aide.  It  dates  from  1270,  when  William  of  Montferrat 
made  himself  master  of  Turin,  and  built  this  pile  as  a  de- 
fense. 

The  statue  of  King  Carlo- Alberto,  the  late  King's  father, 
by  tha  same  artist  as  the  Army  Monument,  is  one  of  the 
boasts  of  the  entrance  to  the  haU  of  the  royal  palaoe.  The 
same  King,  typically  called  the  first  Liberal  King  of  the 
House  of  Savoy,  but  really  holding  this  poet  by  as  delu* 
fliva  a  claim  as  that  of  Queen  Blizabeth  to  be  the  first 
*'  Protestant "  sovereign  of  England*  is  commemorated  by 
a  bronze  statue  by  Marochetti,  standing  in  the  Piazza 
called  by  his  nameu  He  looks  from  his  pedestal  of  four 
steps  of  Aberdeen  gfanite  upon  four  large  figures  of  her- 
culean soldiers  in  Sardinian  uniform,  while  just  above 
ihem  axe  placed  four  allegorical  female  figures,  meant  re- 
spectively for  Martyrdom,  Freedom,  Justice  and  Inde- 
pendence. 

The  Piazza  Carignano,  where  stands  the  palace  formerly  of 
that  name  (now  Parliament  Palace),  with  its  arcades  and 
wide  windows  curiously  ornamented  with  brick,  contains 
another  modem  statue,  significant  of  the  national  triumph 
and  of  the  sway  of  new  ideas  in  the  fields  of  politics  and  of 
religion.  It  commemorates  Gioberti»  the  philosopher  and 
patriot^a  priest  whose  writings  have  never  been  con- 
demned by  Home,  but  whose  political  liberalism  is  un- 
doubted and  sincere.  Gavour  and  Siccardi  are  each  com- 
memorated by  monuments — the  former  in  the  Piazza  Carlo 
Emanuele  by  a  group,  the  work  of  Dupr^  of  Florence ; 
Italy,  a  conventional  but  beautiful  figfure  presenting  a 
civic  crown  to  the  minister  (a  portrait  statue),  who  holds 
in  his  left  hand  a  sordl  bearing  his  own  famous  wcvds — 
**A  Free  Church  in  a  Free  Stale."  The  pedestel  (oM 
begins  to  wish  for  a  rods  pedestal  like  Peter  the  Great's 
in  St  Petersburg)  is  of  the  ordinary  square  shape,  four 
figures  at  the  corners  representing  Justice,  Duty,  Policy 
and  Independence,  and  reliefis  setting  forth  the  triumphal 
return  of  the  Sardinian  troops  from  the  Crimea,  and  the 
Session  of  the  Paris  Congress  where  United  Italy  was  po- 
litically foreshadowed. 

Gavour,  besides  his  history  as  a  champion  of  liberty  and 
nationalism  and  his  influence  in  the  making  of  the  new 
Italian  fatherland,  was,  in  a  more  special  manner,  the  son 
of  Turin,  having  been  bom  in  the  Via  Lagrange  in  1810. 
The  house  is  distinguished  by  a  memorial  tablets  His 
fifty  years  of  life  were  fruitful  of  innnense  and  vital 
changes,  to  which  his  personal  influence  largely  contrib- 
uted. Among  all  modem  statesmen,  except  perhaps 
Gladstone,  he  was  the  most  simply  upright  and  the  least 
self-seeking.  He  '*  made  "Italy  in  a  wider  and  nobler 
sense  than  Bismarck  made  Germany,  for  he  carefully  edu- 
cated and  fostered  public  opinion  to  a  higher  level — that 
of  appreciation  of,  and  subsequently  of  longing  for,  inde- 
pendence. He  imposed  no  fantastic  or  autocratic  whims 
as  conditions  of  the  benefits  he  conferred ;  his  political 
insight  was  theoretic  enough  to  look  beyond  local  interests 
and  jealousies  in  the  adaptation  of  events  to  his  plan  for 
the  future  nation,  wMe  it  was  ^notical  enough  to  know 
what  immediate  means  to  tne  to  recofidle  these  interests 
and  create  an  enthusiasm  which  should  override  them  in 


the  interests  of  the  new  ideal  Wise  as  wall  as  patriotic, 
temperate  in  speech,  moderate  and  constitutional  in  his 
schemes  of  government,  solicitous  rather  io  educate  the 
people  up  to  a  wide  patriotism  than  to  precipitate  them 
into  a  chaotic  social  revolution,  according  to  Mazzini's 
ideal,  he  was  the  fit  leader  of  a  nation  naturally  apt  to  err 
on  the  side  of  passion. 

The  Siccardi  Monument  is  of  a  less  picturesque  kind, 
being  simply  an  obelisk  seventy- five  feet  high,  inscribed 
in  lieu  of  hieroglyphics  with  the  names  ef  all  the  towns  in 
the  old  kingdom  of  Sardinia  that  contributed  to  its  erec- 
tion and  shared  in  the  benefits  of  the  decree  abolishing 
ecdesiaatioal  jurisdiction.  Siccardi,  the  Minister  of  Juat- 
ice,  was  chiefiy  instramental  in  passing  the  law  thtu  com- 
memorated, and  suggested  this  mode  of  national  indorse- 
ment. 

Again,  another  modem  monument  is  the  bronze  statue, 
cast  in  Munich,  by  Balzico,  of  Count  Mas&imo  d'Azeglio, 
a  statesman,  writer,  painter  and  diplomat,  the  monument 
dating  from  1873;  Brofierio  and  Cassini,  the  former  a 
poet,  the  latter  a  lawyer  (these  men,  honored  with  publio 
monuments,  were  almost  invariably,  in  their  several  lines, 
foremost  champions  of  the  national  cause),  have  statues  in 
the  Citadel  €toden;  the  local  passion  f6r  dedicating 
marble  memorials  to  great  men  has  provided  many  me- 
mentoes of  the  past,  the  statues  in  some  cases  being  more 
artistic  than  those  mentioned  ab  ova  The  "  Iron-headed  " 
Duke  of  Savoy,  Emmanuel  Philibert,  has  one  in  bronze 
(the  statue  is  modern,  however,  though  the  subject  is  al- 
most medieval),  with  reliefs  of  the  battle  of  St  Quentin, 
won  by  him  against  the  French,  as  the  general  of  Philip 
n.  of  Spain,  in  1567  ;  (readers  of  Motley*s  Dutch  Repub- 
lic will  remember  the  gallantry  of  the  Count  of  Egmont  at 
that  battle.)  Duke  Yiotor  Amadeus  (1637)  has  an  eques- 
trian statue  in  bronze,  the  horse  being  white  marble,  with 
two  slaves  in  bronze  lying  below  ;  and  Pietro  Micca,  the 
soidato  minatore^  who  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  life  saved  the 
citadel  of  Turin  in  1706  by  s|»ringing  a  mine  on  the  French 
gfmadiers  surreptitiously  advancing  to  the  gates,  has  a 
bco&ze  monument,  erected  in  1864 ;  while  Lamarmora, 
the  patriot  general  who  died  in  the  Crimea,  has  a  statue 
nearly  opposite,  in  the  same  odd,  Ihree-comered  Piazza* 
The  bronze  groups  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  at  the  Palace 
gates,  and  several  marble  statues  of  the  recent  sovereigns 
in  the  hall  and  on  the  stairs  of  the  Palace,  are  fine  speci- 
mens of  modern  art,  in  a  branch  which  Turin  has  pat- 
ronized more  than  other  Italian  cities. 

The  new  quarter,  still  in  process  of  building,  on  the  site 
of  the  former  garden  which  covered  the  disused  fortifica- 
tions, contains,  among  other  modem  monuments,  one  to 
Cesare  Balbo,  the  historian  and  statesman  (George  Tick- 
nor's  intimate  friend  in  his  youth),  and  one  to  the  last 
Doge  of  Venice,  Daniel  Manin  ;  the  statue  represents  the 
BepubUc,  holding  in  one  hand  a  palm-branch  and  in  the 
other  a  portrait  medallion  of  her  dictator  and  defender. 
The  place,  however,  has  its  antiquities,  if  the  tourist  is 
willing  to  seek  them  out,  and  is  not  what  corresponds  to 
being  violently  pre-Baphaelite  in  art  Perhaps  the  most 
characteristic  is  the  burial  chapel  of  the  old  Dukes  of 
Savoy,  called  the  Chapel  of  the  Most  Holy  Winding 
Sheets  from  a  linen  cloth  preserved  in  a  kind  of  um  over 
the  altar,  and  said  to  be  the;  same  that  was  wrapped  round 
the  body  of  our  Lord  after  the  crucifixion.  The  chapel  is 
circular,  built  of  dark  brown  marble,  strongly  contrasting 
with  the  white  monuments,,  and  is  separated  from  the 
choir  by  a  glass  screen.  Thirty-seven  steps  to  the  right 
of  the  high  altar  of  th)9  Cathedral  of  Si  John  the  Baptist 
lead  to  this  curious  sepulchre,  which  forms,  as  it  were,  a 
kind  of  apse  to  tiM  church,  and  is  itself  lighted  by  an 
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oddlj-shaped  dome.  The  familj  monnTuents  are  oma- 
raented  vith  viiite  marble  atatnee,  life  siza,  some  reonm' 
bent,  some  upright,  and  a  central  door  at  tbe  back  oommn- 
nioates  with  the  apper  corridoia  of  the  'Royal  Palace, 
which  are  a  public  Uioroaghfara. 

The  other  ro^  burial  ahnich,  the  Superga,  fltonding  on 
*  hill  above  the  city,  with  o  glorioas  view  ot  the  Alps,  is  a 
haDdsome  but  cold  bnilding,  with  a  pseodo-olaauo  air,  aod, 
although  the  oemeterj  is  campo  lanto,  is  also  disappointing 
as  to  the  intrinsic  merits  of  ita  monnmanta.  It  baa  a  spe- 
cial attraction  as  the  bnrial-plaoe  of  Silvio  Fallioo,  the 
politioal  prisoner,  whose  book,  "Tdj  Prisons,"  fans  been 
translated  into  every  civilized  language,  and  of  manj  of 
the  other  distingnished  men  ot  aortbetu  Italy,  D'Azeglio 
and  Oioberti  inclnded. 

The  finest  view  ot  all  is  from  the  Capnchia  Monastery  ot 
II  Uonta,  on  a  steep  hill  to  the  north,  looking  .over  the 
Pa,  the  two  bridgee,  the  conspicuous  sqnara  tower  of  the 
■jnagngne,  the  highest  building  in  the  dtj*,  the  camp- 
like city  [I  take  camp  in  the  old  Soman  seoHS  of  a  regular 
plan],  the  plain,  with  its  semi-tropical  crops  ol  com  and 
rioe,  and  the  Alps,  from  Moote  Bosi  with  its  15,000  to 
Uoate  Tigo  with  its  12,000  f»et  of  saowy  olifb.  The  traces 
ramfun  of  the  important  fortifications  of  II  Monte,  and 
paths  over  aqoedoot-like  cnnseways  overgrown  with  shmb- 
bery  and  vines  add  to  its  pictnresqneneaa. 

A  oontraat  to  this  comparatively  ancient  place,  is  the 
string  of  brilliant  stores  nnder  the  arcades  ot  the  Via  di 
Po,  a  broad  modon  bonlevnrd  Uadiag  to  the  Piazza  Cas- 
tello.  The  showrlnU  that  ot  the  hackneyed  Bne  de  Bivoli, 
and  is  quite  as  attractive  at  night,  with  the  addition  of  the 
flower^talls,  so  plentif nl  all  over  Italian  tliorongbfares,  and 
ao  charmingly  imitated  now  by  some  New  York  comer 
Btalls. 

The  gorgeous  Bsnaissanca  cbnrchea  that  abound  in  thi 
city  have  the  genuine  Italian  details  of  esaberant  tempo- 
rary ornamentation  on  feata  days,  miraculous  images  and 
ahriue3,etc.  One  of  them,  named  "  Corpus  Domini,"  from 
a  tradition  of  a  micaolu  similar  to  that  ot  Bolsena,  is  c 
neoted  witli  the  remembrance  of  the  poet  AlSeri,  who, 
X753,  was  Deourion  of  Turin— that  is,  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works,  and  the  philosopher  Bousseau,  who,  ii 
early  youth,  being  exiled  from  Geneva,  was  received  into 
the  Boman  Oatholio  Church  by  one  ot  the  parish  clergy  of 
Oorpns  Domini.  His  subsequent  profeesiou  ot  Calvinism 
when,  thirty  years  later,  he  lived  peaceably  in  his  native 
town,  wds  e;inally  nntmat worthy;  but  the  spectacle  of  the 
Ohnrch  in  Italy  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  scarcely  cal- 
cnlated  to  strengthen  a  faith  not  sustained  by  earnestness 
of  ohiracter  or  protected  by  genuine  fervor. 

The  tourist  in  Turin  will  scarcely  care  to  remember  the 
pictures  and  ordinary  art  collections  in  the  galleries,  which, 
for  Italy,  are  deeidedly  inferior ;  but  the  scholar  will  appre- 
ciate the  rare  Aldine  editions  and  the  early  Bobbio  manu- 
scripts in  the  tlniversitylabrary  [Bobbio  Monastery  was 
ui  Irish  colony  at  Colamban  monks,  mote  learned,  dvil- 
izei  nnd  Christian  than  tba  Italians  of  their  day,  the 
seventh  century),  and  the  historioul  aud  genealogical  works 
in  the  King's  pHvjta  library;  while,  except  tbe  entiqne 
coUeotions  of  Bome  aud  Naples,  those  of  Turin  in  the  line 
of  Egyptology,  Etmscan  pottery  and  Roman  inscriptioDB, 
are  the  best  in  Italy.  The  soieutifio  collections  of  miuends, 
of  antedilnvian  remains,  fosKls,attd  foreign  botanical  speci- 
mens, are  well  worth  seeing ;  but  Turin  has  a  living  mn- 
senm  near  at  hand,  more  onrious  than  any  iuoloeed  within 
walls — i.  e.,  the  valleys  of  the  Waldansea,  the  deaoandanti 


of  the  earliest  known  Protestants,  who  live  now  in  peace 
and  security,  an  obscure  rnral  population,  foetered  by  the 
State  on  account  of  their  industrious,  frugal,  peaceable 
disposition,  but  a  people  whom  the  tide  ot  progress  haa 
Boarcely  touched,  and  who  constitata  almost  a  living  an- 
ochrouiam.  The  poverty  and  hard  work  of  their  pastors 
are  exceptional,  and,  indeed,  the  simplicity  of  manners 
among  (dl  the  Waldenaea  is  remarkable,  though  a  still 
more  cnrious  feature  is  the  absence  of  that  boorishness 
which  often  aocompanies  an  otherwise  blameless  and  prim- 
itive state  of  Booiety.  The  Woldenses  also  have  a  church, 
or  "temple,"  of  their  own  in  Turin,  and  are  represented 
in  the  city  by  sundry  trustworthy  and  economical  mer- 
chants. ' 
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T  was  a  settled  thing  that  Inglestre  Vaue 
was  to  marry  Miss  Gonlden,  "the  great 
ress."  Everybody  expected  it  of  him, 
and  everybody  expected  It  of  her.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise  ?  He  was  the  hand- 
somest, wealthiest,  beet  brad,  best  reed 
man  in  her  circle,  and  she  was — a  great 

It  might,  by  some  nnbiased  ""'"'1'',  be 

considered  a  drawback  that  Miss  Oonlden. 

^    though  not  exactly  bad-looking,  was  not 

^    precisely  agreeable ;  that  her  hair  was  red 

beyond  the  orthodox  shade,  and  her  temper 

slightly  uncertain,  verging,  indeed,  upon  the    savage  at 

times,  without  apparent  provocation. 

The  way  in  which  her  papa  had  made  bis  money,  too, 
being  involved,  as  ki  the  larger  portion,  in  a  cloud  of  mys- 
tery, might  also  be  conadered  detrimental  by  a  senaitivo 
and  delicate  mind  ;  but  the  persona  entertaining  and  ex- 
pressing these  views  were  caretnl  to  do  so  in  retirement, 
with  proper  shame  at  their  own  nncivilized  condition  and 
a  fitting  sense  ot  being  behind  the  age. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  if,  at  twenty-five,  the  rich  Miaa 
Qonlden  had  been  suggested  to  Inglestre  Vane  as  a  possible 
wife,  he  might,  in  spite  of  the  gilding  ot  the  pill,  have  de- 
clared it  to  be  a  dose  beyond  him  ;  but  at  thirty,  rather 
bias^,  and  in  debt— though  that  might  be  considered  a  trifle 
to  the  probable  heir  to  many  thousands- the  thing  looked 
altogether  different. 

There  is  honor  among  thieves,  they  say.  Now,  it  would 
be  considered  highly  indecorous  to  designate  Inglestre's 
male  associates,  his  inft'm«i,  as  thieves;  yet  there  xrasOJlbert 
Baynes,  who  won  habitually  upon  principles  unknown  to 
the  honeater  portion  of  the  community ;  and  Holmes 
Thiers,  whose  speculations  verged  upon  the  shadowy  ;  and, 
most  rapid  of  all  the  fast.  Max  Heldridge,  who  had  been  so 
tearfally  smart  in  some  ot  his  dealings  with  his  friends  that 
they  were  ever  after  glad  to  avoid  him,  and  banish  the 
memory  ot  that  over -intelligent  gentleman  from  their 
minds. 

Now,  Ingtostre  never  gambled,  never  betted,  and  was 
honesL  Perhaps  he  knew  these  little  truths  aa  to  his  inti- 
mate*, perhaps  not.  Be  that  as  it  niny,  as  the  three  be- 
longed to  our  first  families,  and  he  enconntered  them 
frequently,  the  trio  became  a  quartet  by  the  addition  of 
hia  oaoitant  presence ;  and,  while  Thiers  and  Heldridge 
anally  paiqid  off  together,  Qilbnt  Baynes  and  Inglestre. 
nd^  hunted  in  s  conpls  in  their  immediate 


•  This  Is  to  the  left  of  the  Boynl  or  Zoological  Qardena,  and        It  was  a  sort  of  doubling  of  the  Corsican  Brothers  or 
doesnotappeoriatbeeagtavmy.  Damon  and  Pythias,  and,  ia  its  fervor  and  fidelity,  almost 
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tonohing ;  tor  an;  one  Trbo  mi^t  have  ^Momed  to  txmof 
Oilbett  or  Inglestre,  stood  a.  vetj  good  ohanoe  of  being 
bullied  by  Holmes  and  Uaz  ;  and  anjbodj  who  had  qoar- 
teled  with  one  of  the  gronp  vas  likeriae  expoaad  to  tiie 
egieeable  proapeot  of  being  obliged  ta  flght  tlie  whole 
four.  Thne  is  nothing  more  beantifnl  than  friendahip. 
I  To  ratnm  to  Ingleatre,  Ha  sat,  on  a  oertain  erentfnl 
Mondaj,  alona  in  his  bachelor  rooms,  drdamil;  eying  tlie 
remains  of  a  loxorions  breaUaat,  and  thiitkiiig — thinking 
ol  hia  boyhood,  his  draimB,  his  manhood  and  their  nothing- 
neea,  his  aspirations  and  thia  marriage  ;  and  his  rei;  sonl 
was  sick. 

Mj  hero  is 
not  heroio,  . 
Far  from  it. 
He  was,  in- 
deed, engaged 
in  the  menUl 
operation  of 
endaaTOting' 
to  oonvinoe 
himself  that 
he  should  be 
able  to  endnre 
life  as  the  hus- 
band of  a 
tawny  •  baited 
woman  of  un- 
oertain  tam- 
per, tha  in- 
dnoement  to 
make  the  at- 
tempt being 
her  fortnna 
He  thongbl  of 


and  wondered 
how  he  bad 
fidlen  among 
them.  Ha 
thought  of  a 
dream -woman 

tijea  and  ■ 
oinile  aboTB 
mortality,  who 
wonld  persist 
in  haunting 
Kim^  and  al- 
ways beokoned 
to  him  with 
her  hand  upon 
her  heart,  a 
star  of  glory 
shining  above 
her  brow;   a 

woman     for  ^„ 

whom        he 

could  di«,  to  lore  whom  wonld  be  a  renewal  of  boyhood's 
dreams,  and  to  wed  her,  heaven. 

Then  he  thought  of  Miss  Qouldrai,  and  his  heart  beat  with 
a  dull,  painful  Uirob. 

But  be  took  hia  hat  and  went  out.  He  would  go  to  see 
ber.  The  girl  hod  given  him  reason  to  believe  that  she 
loved  him.  He  had,  in  a  moment  of  recklessness,  made  a 
halt-jesting  speech  whioh  she  had  considered  as  a  serioos 
propoaal ;  on  the  s^ngth  of  it  she  hod  acoepted  him,  and, 
fnrthennore,  when  Inglestre  bad  hinted  at  the  possibility 
that  bis  father,  now  a  widower,  might  form  a  second  mar- 


riage^ and  his  own  inheritanoe  beoome  "  small  by  degrees 
and  beostifally  leas, "  Hiss  Oonlden,  ia  her  most  sentimental 
manner,  bad  replied : 

"  Poverty  with  you  were  wealth  !"  and  had  added,  "  Be- 
sidee,  yon  know  I  am  rich,  Inglestre  dear." 

Bnt  one  of  the  peonliarities  in  Miss  Ooulden'a  oharaoter 
was  that  beantiftil  onoertainty  whiob  oaoaed  her  friends, 
admirers  and  dependents  to  be  ever  in  a  qniver  of  ezoite- 
ment  as  to  whether  they  would  be  received  with  enthusiasm 
or  iudifforenoe,  welcome  or  contempt 

Cftemm  /aisant,  Inglesize  met  hia  father.    Yane,  pire. 


former  man' 
of  faahion 
abont  town, 
tbe  ruin  of 
former  good 
looka,  the 
wzwik  of  for-  , 
mer  good  re- 
pute. Bnt  he 
was  rich,  and 
there  are 
wbmen  who 
marry    anch 

Hugh  Yone 
had  discov- 
ered a  poor 
beanty,  with 
anumceuvring 
.  mother,  an 
ambitio  us 
torn  of  mind, 
and  a  spirit 
over  which 
visions  of 
fashionable 
di^lay  held 
ao  powerfnl  a 
Bwa;  as  to 
lead  ber  to 
see  the  old 
roui  throngh 
ft  glittering 
mist,  and  oo- 
oept  an  m- 
fvno  becauae 
a     stream    of 


"  Inglestre, 

my     boy,     J 

am    going    to 

raw.  marry        little 

Eendyer  in  a 

month  or  so.  Oome  and  see  the  ezeontion,  won't  yon  ?" 
laughed  the  old  rake,  wiUt  an  attempt  at  joooeeneas,  "The 
pretty  widow,  Mrs.  Bathem,  thought  she  had  caught  me  ; 
won't  she  be  tnrioua  I  I  suppose  yon  don't  mind  turning 
to  the  law,  or  something  of  that  sort  ?  I  won't  forget  yon, 
my  lad ;  you've  always  been  a  dutifnl  son.  By-byl"  and 
the  parody  on  the  Duke  of  Biohelien  vanished  amid  a 
feeble  rattle  of  difflonlt  mirth. 

The  cold  dew  stood  on  Inglestre's  brow.  He  knew  he 
wss  a  b^gar.  This  was  the  crisis  of  his  lif&  Should  he 
tell  Hiaa  Oonlden  the  horrid  truth  at  once,  n  sbonld  he 
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bnsten  his  marrm^e  on  before  his  father's  could  take  place, 
and  leave  her  to  find  it  out  afterward  ?  To  the  honor  of 
Inglesire  Yane  be  it  said,  that  this  thought  dwelt  with  him 
but  a  moment  Till  the  deyil  is  annihilated,  mortals  will 
)>e  tempted.  He  oame  ont  of  the  fire  tme  gold.  Darkness 
makes  ns  prize  light  the  more.  Ingles^  drew  a  long, 
hard  breath. 

"By  heaven  1"  said  he,  "I'm  heart-whole  yet.  Fll  go 
to  Corinna  Gk)Qlden  now,  and  if  she  is  as  good  as  her  word, 
nnd  true,  1*11  marry,  her— ay,  and  love  her,  too.  I  might 
do  worse,  after  all,  than  marry  a  woman  who  loves  me — if 
her  haur  is  red  T* 

Having  uttered  this  humorous  climax  to  his  chivalrous 
determination,  Inglestre  took  his  way  toward  Miss  Croul- 
den's  abode. 

He  found  her  in  readiness  for  a  ride  on  horseback  at  the 
park.  She  was  alone,  and  engaged— as  empty-headed 
women,  whose  hearts  must  contain  a  miniature  bandbox  as 
a  centre,  are  often  to  be  found — pondering  over  a  fashion- 
plate.  Should  she  go  to  Mrs.  Yon  SchamasheraH's  in  a 
blue-and*pearl,  or  would  the  new  "  moonlight-on-the-lake  " 
silk  be  prettiest  ? 

"Pray,  Inglestre,  which  do  you  like  me  best  in— blue  or 
pink,  or  mauve  or  white  ?  Do  say,  for  my  head  aches  with 
thinking.'* 

"I  have  come  to  speak  of  something  more  serious  than 
gewgaws,  Corinna,"  replied  Inglestre,  with  that  sublime 
majesty  pecoliar  to  numhood  when  about  to  overwhelm 
the  inteUeot  of  the  weaker  vessel  with  some  astounding 
intelligence.  "  My  father  will  marry  Edda  Kendyer  in  a 
month,  and  I  am  not  worth  a  cent  Shall  you  be  true  to 
mer 

Corinna  stared  at  her  betrothed.  He  was  "preposter- 
ously haodsome  " — so  Max  Heldridge,  who  envied  him  his 
fine  proportions  and  Roman  profile,  was  in  the  habit  of 
declaring ;.  but,  the  glamor  of  gold  being  gone,  the  Adonis 
became  a  mere  man. 

She  answered  him  according  to  her  calibre.  She  uttered 
a  little  giggle,  and  said :  ^ 

"  How  odd  of  you,  Inglestre,  to  burst  upon  one  with 
such  horrid  news  I  Why,  I  want  my  money  for  myself. 
Of  course  I  cannot  marry  you  if  you're  poor — can  I,  ma  ?" 
said  she,  appealing  to  Mrs.  Moretpn  Gk)ulden,  who  entered 
at  this  moment,  sweeping  into  the  room. 

"What  is  the  matter?  Marry  him  if  he*s  poor  ?  How. 
funny  I"  replied  the  dowager  Goulden.  sailing  forward  with 
a  vastness  of  flounce  and  furbelow  that  woold  have  whelmed 
a  woman  of  smaller  sise. 

There  they  stood  — the  silly,  tawny -haired,  empty- 
headed,  empty-hearted  heiress,  miraeokmsly  "  got  up"  in 
a  braided  riding-habit  and  pinmed  hat,  switching  her  skirt 
with  her  jeweled  whip^  bar  k»g  haar  faffing,  in  its  unmiti- 
gated red,  to  her  wmI  ;  Ing^tre,  leaning  with  one  dbow 
uf)on  the  mantel  pieee,  aad  k>oking  at  her  with  more  irony 
in  his  now  cold  eye  tad  oa  bis  onxling  fip  than  he  had  ever 
assumed  before  when  gazing  at  a  woman ;  and,  walking 
rapidly  toward  them  in  her  elaborate  walking-dress,  Mrs. 
Goulden,  mkre^  with  scorn  in  her  by  no  means  handsome 
eyes. 

"  Marry  my  daughter  if  you  are  poor  I  Pray,  what  has 
made  you  pocw  all  of  a  sudden  ?" 

Mr&  Qoulden's  speech,  as  a  general  rule,  was  easy 
rather  than  elegant  She  had,  indeed,  originated  in  "  parts 
unknown," 

"  His  father's  going  to  marry  that  pert  Edda  Kendyer, 
who  thinks  she's  just  as  good  as  we  are,  because  of  her 
family,**  tittered  the  heiress. 

"  Of  course  yen  cannot  have  Corinna,  then  I  Go  to  your 
room  immediately,  my  dear  I"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Goulden,  in 


a  flurry,  and  assuming  a  tone  of  command  which  the  insta- 
bility of  the  heiress's  temper  caused  her,  as  a  general  rule, 
to  judiciously  avoid. 

"Corinna,"  said  Inglestre,  "I  urge  nothing.  Perhaps 
it  is  as  well ;  but  what  did  yon  mean  when  you  said  thajb 
poverty  with  me  were  wealiJi  ?" 

"Law  !  Mr.  Yane,  did  you  remember  that  ?  Why,  girls 
always  say  thoso  things.  Good-by.  Til  send  back  your 
presents,  if  you  insist  upon  it--all  but  the  blue-and-gold 
enamel  divissing-case,  which  I  really  could  not  replace  ;" 
and  as  the  parlor-door  closed  upon  Corinna  Goulden,  and 
the  hall-door  upon  Inglestre's  ironically  low  bow  to  Mrs. 
Goulden,  the  heiress  to  Mereton  Goulden 's  wealth  and 
the  long-reputed  heir  to  that  of  Hugh  Yane  vanished  as 
completely  out  of  each  other's  inner  lives  as  if  they  had 
never  met 

And  then  things  changed  with  Inglestre.  Yane  was  a 
gentleman,  and  it  was  with  a  shndder  of  utter  disgust  at 
her  vulgarity  that  he  had  turned  from  Corinna  Goulden's 
door.  But  he  had  thought  he  had  friends,  and  Max  Held- 
ridge, of  whom,  a  month  later,  he  requested  the  repayment 
of  a  loan,  took  that  occasion  to  drop  him.  Holmes  Thiers; 
who  now  saw  no  chance  of  garnering  anything  into  his 
financial  bam  from  the  pocket  of  his  former  associate,  cut 
him  dead  on  the  street,  just  as  Mrs.  Ermine's  carriage 
swept  by ;  and  Gilbert  Baynes,  the  former  David  of  this 
Jonathan,  turned  his  back  upon  him  and  stared  with  un- 
necessary fixedness  into  Ball  &  Black's  window  as  Inglestre 
came  up,  looking  rather  seedy,  poor  fellow,  his  former 
mauHBervant  having  made  a  clean  sweep,  but  holding  out 
his  hand  with  the  bright,  confident  smile  of  old,  which 
died  away  from  his  sensitive  lips  as  Baynes  turned  ftota 
him. 

l^ow,  Inglestre  was  capable  of  friendship.  Corinna 
Goulden's  defection  had  by  no  means  broken  his  heart. 
*^  Thank  God  !"  he  had  muttered,  as  he  left  her  house  on 
the  eventful  morning  of  his  dismissaL  But,  though  he 
had  often  suspected  that  he  was  wasting  his  regard  ui>on  a 
worthless  man,  he  had  entertained  that  feeling  for  Baynes  ; 
and  it  was  with  an  odd  pain  in  the  region  where  moral  suf- 
fering is  supposed  to  locate  itself  that  he  pursued  his  way 
to  his  lodgings. 

His  father  now  doled  out  a  pitiable  income  to  him,  and 
Inglestre  had  begun  the  study  of  the  laV.  The  man^ 
instead  of  being  crushed  out,  was  roused  within  him.  He 
would  conquer  independence  or  die ;  and  when  the  uncer- 
tainty of  his  Other's  character  and  of  the  receipt  of  sufll- 
cient  means  to  enable  liim  to  continue  the  study  of  a  pro- 
fession oame  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  the  chance 
of  starving  was  not  so  distant  as  might  have  been  agree- 
able. 

His  lodgings  were  in  a  building  principally  devoted  to 
^*  profeasionkl  persons,"  as  the  janitor's  wife  was  in  the 
habit  of  saying.  There  dwelt  within  it  at  present  a  vari- 
ety, however — Inglestre,  another  student  at  law,  who  was 
consumptive ;  a  Bussian  blackleg,  who  had  passed  himself 
upon  New  York  society  as  a  millionaire,  and  who  had  his 
reasons  for  prizing  retirement ;  two  lady  artists ;  an  eccen- 
tric old  gentleman,  whom  nobody  knew ;  and — who  the 
deuce  was  that  miraculonaly  pretty  girl  going  up-stairs  as 
•Inglestre  entered  ? 

Who  could  she  be  ?  Inglestre  followed,  going  to  his  own 
room.  Ah  I  the  vacant  room  between  the  two  lady  artists'. 
Must  be  an  artist,  then.  Lost  her  key.  There  it  is  on 
the  stair.  Inglestre  rushes  to  the  key,  picks  it  up,  bows  to 
pretty  girl,  hands  it  to  her,  sees  that  she  is  more  than 
pi^tty — ^beautiful ;  gets  bewildered,  feels  like  falling  at  hei 
feet  on  the  spot ;  does  not  do  so,  however  ;  beautiful  ereO" 
tuie  opens  her  door,  and  vanishes,  after  thanking  hini» 
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leaving  him  in  a  dazed  state,  in  which  hazel  eyes  like 
Btariy  night»  brawn  hair  like  shadowed  gold,  and  a  face 
of  the  eclectic  order  of  beantr,  hovered  confusedly  before 
his  charmed  eyes. 

What  was  this  ?  Was  life — life  in  its  highest  and  best 
sense— surging  back  again,  and  making  his  heart  throb 
with  unutterable  rapture  ?  A  wife  I — a  dear,  dear  wife, 
all  his  own  l^a  being  upon  whom  none  could  have  a  claim 
— ^not  even  the  fashionable  world,  not  one  save  himself  ;  a 
creature  who  would  believe  in  a  higher  world  as  he  djd, 
though  formerly — ^it  seemed  ages  ago— a  man  of  the  world ; 
a  woman  to  hold  his  hand  in  death  and  be  his  comfort  in 
declining  life  I  Existence  with  her — ah,  heaven  I  wiih  her  I 
a  life  of  honor,  and,  if  it  need  be,  of  toil ;  a  home  I  a 
heari-^Buoh  a  life  as  should  be  a  passport  to  the  gates  of 
life  eternal,  though  unseen  ;  love,  trust,  the  blending  of 
two  hearts,  so  that  even  death  should  be  powerless  to  sep- 
arate them  for  ever,  though  it  might  rend  them  asunder 
for  a  time  I  Life  I  life  I — that  of  the  soul,  wUh  her!  And 
Inglestre  Vane,  though  never  more  sane,  knelt  at  the  door 
of  the  woman's  room  whom  he  had  seen  but  once,  and 
kissed  the  spot  her  hand  had  touched  upon  it. 

He  passed  on  to  his  own  room  then.  It  was  next  door 
to  that  of  the  Ruasian  blackleg,  a  flat-nosed,  pallid-faced, 
haughty-browed,  evil-eyed  man,  whose  smile  was  a  lie, 
whose  S2>eeoh  was  a  trick,  and  whose  life  was  a  cheat» 

The  next  day  Ingleetre  discovered  that  the  being  who 
had  shone  upon  him  was  Zoe  Ellis,  **  artist  in  miniature.*' 
They  met  again  and  again,  by  /xceidenL 
ZoB  EUis  was  an  orphan.  The  artists  ealled  her  '*  litUe 
Bohemia,"  because  she  was  petite,  and  belonged  to  the  art- 
world.  She  was  refined  and  spirited.  In  better  days,  be- 
fore the  father,  now  dead,  had  lost  all  his  vast  wealth  in 
one  fifctal  sweep,  there  had  heen  talk  of  marrying  the  ex- 
ceptionally beautiful  Zoe  to  a  foreign  nobleman.  She  had 
surveyed  that  gentleman  oalmly  when  brought  forward  for 
introduction,  and  said  to  her  father  that  evening': 

"  I  do  not  oare  to  marry  a  nobleman  ;  but  if  I  must,  let 

it  be  one  who  looks  like  a  gentleman.     Baron  B does 

not    I  prefer  an  American  of  our  best  blood." 

Inglestre  and  Zoe  met  now  no  longer  by  accident  They 
would  walk  together  or  sit  occasionally  in  the  room  of  the 
elder  of  the  lady  artists,  Mary  Bertram,  with  whom  Ingles- 
tre hastened  to  renew  a  former  acquaintance,  and  through 
whom  he  obtained  an  introduction  to  Zoe. 

The  soul  of  the  young  girl  became  filled  with  a  love  as 
deep  as  that  which  was  transforming  the  lile  of  Inglestre, 
making  the  butterfly  a  bee,  the  idler  a  worker,  the  dreamer 
and  man  of  fashion  a  student,  ready  for  a  useful  and  in- 
tellectual profession. 

To  waken  the  soul  to  a  higher  life  is  woman's  mission. 
Inglestre  and  Zoe  loved  as  the  young  love,  but  only  the 
young  who.  though  new  to  life,  have  suffered.  Their 
roses  had  tiiorns,  their  light  its  shadows,  their  hope  was 
chastened,  their  trust  above  earth. 

They  often  talked  of  their  marriage,  which,  it  was 
agreed,  should  take  place  as  soon  as  Inglestre  was  adnutted 
to  the  bar.  Meantime  Zoe  painted— painted  the  lovely 
women  so  often  met  with  in  America,  the  ideally  beautiful 
children  we  sometimes  see  in  our  streets.  She  was  prud- 
ish, if  you  will,  and  had  no  "gentlemen  sitters.'* 

One  day  a  little  event  occurred  which  varied  the  mono- 
tony of  a  quiet  existence.  The  eccentric  old  gentleman 
whom  nobody  knew  fainted  away  at  Zoe's  door  in  the  en- 
deavor to  reach  his  own  rooms.  The  janitor  s  wife  de- 
clared it  was  typhoid,  ihe  consumptive  law-student  pro- 
nounced it  smidlpox.  Neither  of  them  did  more  than  es- 
cape the  vidnity  of  danger.  Zoe  dragged  the  old  man  to 
her  own  lounge,  brought  him  to  consdousness — it  had 


already  partially  returned  when  the  learned  opinions  I 
have  given  were  uttered— and  during  several  days,  when 
he  had  been  transported  to  his  own  apartments,  nursed 
the  solitary  and  aged  patient,  who,  in  spite  of  his  apparent 
age,  was  vigorous  and  rallied  rapidly,  and  sought  no  other 
aid  than  the  company  of  Mary  Bertram  in  her  visits.       « 

"  Because  people  who  are  not  good  might  talk  about 
me,  Mary,  and  the  poor  old  man,  too,  you  know,"  aaid 
"Little  Bohemia." 

"  By  Jove  !"  said  her  patient  to  Inglestre  at  a  later  pe* 
riod,  "they  told  that  beautiful  creature  that  it  was  small« 
pox,  but  she  nursed  me  I  Mark  Mathers  sees  and  hears 
— he  [sees  and  hears,  old  chap,  even  when  he  is  in  a 
swoon." 

This  was  remarkable,  certainly,  though  an  atter  occur- 
rence—— But  I  anticipate,  and  other  matters  claim  our 
attention. 

In  Inglestre's  room  a  wide  crack  yawned  between  the 
door  and  the  wood- work  around  it,  and  that  door  waa 
fastened  so  as  to  make  Inglestre's  apartment  and  that  next 
it  equally  private.  The  latter  was  the  room  used  by  tho 
Buss,  but  it  suffjBred  the  voice  to  pass. 

An  odd  conversation  appeared  to  be  going  on  there  one 
quiet  Winter  evening.  Inglestre  hod  entered  his  own  room 
noiselessly.  The  voices  he  heard  were  conversing  in 
French.  Yane  recognized  that  of  thet  Bussian,  which  was 
very  peculiar,  ot'/y.  He  had  heard  it  on  a  former  occadoin 
when  he  had  had  the  pleasure  of  lending  a  cool  hundred 
to  Holmes  Thiers  to  enable  him  to  continue  the  lively 
little  game  which  that  worthy  and  the  Bussian  were 
playing. 

''Evald  Czerbatin,  as  I  live!"  murmured  Inglestre. 
"Up  to  some  rascality,  of  course." 

The  other  voice  was  that  of  a  Swiss  valet,  the  dme 
damnee  of  the  Bussian,  a  scamp  who  looked  like  a  clergy- 
man, and  habitually  wore  an  "all  flesh  is  grass  "  expres- 
sion. 

French  was  so  familiar  to  Vane  that  every  thread  of  the 
rascally  plot  which  this  beautifully  assorted  couple  were 
weaving  was  fully  intelligiblB  to  him. 

"Ton  will  carry  her  to  the  ccriiage,  you  say,  and  I 
must  follow.  But  how  will  you  know  when  la  heOe  is 
alone  ?"  said  the  voice  of  Jerome,  the  valet 

"You  have  made  the  hole  through  the  plaster  in  the 
empty  lumber-room  above  her  own.  Ton  must  apply  your 
ear  to  the  hole  and  listen.  Whistle  long  and  sharply.  I 
will  be  near  the  door,  men  vieux,  and  as  yon  give  the 
signal  I  will  rush  in,"  answered  Czerbatin. 
"  If  she  screams  or  struggles  t" 

''With  my  hand  over  her  mouth  and  my  cloak  around 
her  form,  it  will  be  of  little  use  for  her  to  attempt  dther. 
Have  the  carriage  ready  ~  those  horses  will  stand — before 
you  mount  to  the  garret  I  con  hold  her  and  carry  her 
without  help." 

"IJbelieve  you.  She  is  slight,  and  you  were  not  built 
like  the  Famese  Hercules  for  nothing,  Monsieur  leComte. 
I  have  seen  the  Hercules  in  my  travels.     Oh  !  had  I  been 

built  after  the  same  pattern,  I " 

" Beminiscences  are  dangerous,"  remarked  the  count, 
lowering  his  voice  a  little.  "  But  my  blood  is  roused*  I 
feel  young  again^— young  I  why  should  I  not  ?  I  am 
scarcely  forty,  and  the  girl  would  make  a  Vesuvius  of 
Mont  Blanc.  Sbe  threw  the  fragments  of  my  note  in  my 
fiice,  and  told  me  that  I  insulted  her  because  she  was 
alone.  •  All  this  was  in  the  corridor,  for  her  doorway  no 
one  passes,  I  observe.  Insulted  her  because  she  was 
alone — that  was  cutting,  though  true,"  chuckled  the  Buss. 
"  Such  hazel  eyes  and  such  a  face  are  not,  however,  to  be 
found  every  day.    I'd.  marry  her  to-morrow  if  I  were  not 
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To  Urn  did  Vaae  now  rapair. 
Tb«7  held  a  long  oodtstm- 
tion,  in  which  the  Bnuiai: 
nsoal  and  the  SwIk  ooooii 
dnl  were  not  oomplimeiited. 

Marii  ohnokled  a  good  de«l, 
■nd  kppeued  to  enjoy  him- 
■eU  greatiy,  end  ai,  the  last, 
em  Inglestre  laughed  a  littla 
Perhi^  they  disoomed  ■  joke 
in  the  matter. 

The  day  maed.  Nothing 
would  be  poeaible  in  Zoe's 
salvation  tram  tiie  "Biam  nn- 
leaa  Tane  oonld  be  near  the 
young  girl  without  alarming 
her. 


*  Knuma,  ma^ 


mined  and  oldiged  to  pnqMee  to  Qw  red-heeded  haiie«. 
Fanoj  being  the  '■g''"""'^  ^aapneXat  of  a  Zoe  1  ,  Drive 
flt^^igbtway  to  ■  iTuoff 's  hoiue  as  soon  as ,  we  are 
in  the  oarriage,"  added  Gierbatin,  after  a  pause.,  "Uy 
frioid  will  be  disoreetly  abeent,  and  the  doorway  is  qnite 
dark — dark  aa  that  of  this  bnildiiig.  Nine  is  the  hour — 
niD9,  temember— nine  to-night." 

The  door  oloaed  upon  this,  as  if  the  Bum  went  ont  of 
bis  apartmonL . 

"Haael  eyes  1"  thought  Ingleatr^     "Zoe  V  he.«id^ 
and  hie  blood  aeemed  to  freeae. 

But  there  was  no  time  for  inaotton.     One  apinst  two 
was  bad.     There  must  be  a  helper. 

I  have  mentioned  that  tiie  name  of  the  aooeafano  old 
genUeman  whom  nobody  knew  was  Hark  Mathen: 

Mark  Mathers's  ptinoipal 
object,  in  life,  sinoe  he  had 
beoome  we«ltiiy,  was  to  get 
awi^  from  two  .grasping, 
toadying,  lying  rdatioju,  who, 
as  the  queer  old  bachelor  had 
beoooie  aware,  would  almoit 
have  adld  his  body  to  innraass 
their  inheritanoe  from  him,  or 
bniied  him  jn  a  pine  oofBa  to 
SBTe  a  penny  of  that  price. 

Be  had  saooeeded  in  dodg- 
ing them  ainoe  his  retam 
from  Paris,  where  he  had 
made  a  long  stay,  ou  ctn- 
qmhm»,  in  a  Test  hot^  where 
he  was  oonTinoed  that  there 
was  BtQI  a  posubllity  of  his 
being  pnraned  from  New 
Hampshire  by  Aant  Becky 
and  Unde  Timothy,  ever 
to   "detu  Mark's 


time,  was  seated  in  her  own 
small  room,  painting,  as  if  fen 
life^  at  a  miniature  of  a  child 
like  a  dream,  a  rerelatioii. 
There  are  stars  that  fall,  and 
it  would  seem  from  aome  faoos 
that  there  are  souk  thht  wan- 
der  back  again  from  heavea 
""""■  toearth. 

Nina  Eitl?,  this  Uonda  child,  bad  one  of  thon^faMS. 
Ingleetre  knocked  at  Zoe's  door.  The  orphan  <qwned 
it.,  It  was  tlie  flnt  time  that  behad'preaentad  himself 
there,  the  meetinga  between  himself  and  Zoe  being  in 
Uaty  Bertram's  room,  ezoept  when  they  waadoed,  on 
fine  days,  into  the  oonntry. 

Zoe  looked  offended  ;  bnt  when,  beUnd  Ingleitie,  she 
espied  Hark  Mathers,  and  saw  how  alngalariy  giara  hia 
face  looked,  she  peroeiTed  that  there  was  something  on- 
usoal  to  ooeasion  suoh  a  change  from  the.  merry,  wsggiah 
look  that  the  old  man  wore  wfaeaerar  he  saooeeded  in  for- 
getting  the  ezistenoe  of  Anat  Beoky  and  Unole  Timothy, 
and  admitted  Tane  and  the  old  gentleman. 

The  next  moment  the  astonished  girl,  already  at  a  loss 
to  <n>agin«  (fhy  Ingleatrc  and  Mark  had  oiept  in,  and  why 


Ingleetre  and  he  had  met 
and  made  aoqnaintanoe,  and, 
the  former  not  being  a  rela- 
tive,  they  bad   qrmpathized. 
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Oiey  placed  their  fingers  on  their  lips  to  warn  her  to 
silenoe,  beheld  the  old  man,  who  was  still  agile^  mount 
upon  tiie  table  where  she  habitually  placed  her  easel 
and  brushes.  The  ceiling  of  Zoe's  room  was  low,  and 
Mathers  was  talL  It  was  not  diifioult  for  him  to  dis- 
oover  the  spot  where  the  hole  in  the  plaster  terminated* 
It  had  been  skillfully  made  during  absences  on  Zoe's 
part 

It  was  now  five  minutes  to  nine.  It  is  just  possible 
that  Mathers^  preyions  to  entering  Zoe's  room,  had  recon- 
noitred. 

The  reader  must  now  ossnme  a  position  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  that  of  Asmodeus,  and  must  fancy  the  wall  opened 
to  have  a  picture,  such  as  sometimes  occurs  *on  the  stage. 
Above  the  heads  of  Mathers,  Inglestreand  Zoo,  and  with 
his  ear  to  the  hole. in  the  flooring  of  the  empty  Ixmiber- 
room,  the  Swiss  Talet,  Jerome,  lay  upon  the  boaids. 
Fancy  the  wall  opening  down  and  showing  Zoe's  door, 
and  you  will  see  outside  it,  where  he  had  stolen  up  not 
many  moments  after  it  had  closed  upon  Inglestre  and 
Mathers,  the  rascally  Gzerbatin,  on  the  watch  like  a  wolf 
in  his  lair.  Within  the  room,  behind  the  door,  with  his 
arm  around  the  waist  of  the  trembling  Zoe,  was  Inglestre. 
A  sign  from  Mathers  had  warned  the  couple  not  to  break 
their  silence.  '     • 

Mathers  held  a  pistol  so  hear  to  the  perforation  in  the 
ceiling  that  to  slip  its  mouth  oyex  it  was  the  work  of  an 
instant    In  Inglestre's  right  hand  was  a  loaded  cana 

At  this  instant  a  sharp  whistle  seemed  to  run  along  the 
floor  aboye,  while  the  sound  indicated  that  Jerome's  ear 
was  still  at  the  hole.  Mark  fired  ;  but  as  he  did  so,  the 
door  opened  to  admit  the  Euss,  who,  however,  as  he  flew 
to  seize  Zoe  and  fling  the  wide,  black  cloak  he  held  over 
her  head,  met  with  some  personal  inconvenience,  and,  I 
imagine,  physical  pain,  from*  the  singular  abruptness  with 
which  Inglestre's  loaded  cane  descended  upon  his  knee — 
it  was  intended  for  his  head — ^as  well  as  'from  the  curious 
sensations  which  apprised  the  worthy  absentee  from  a 
country  that  must  have  suffered  by  hia  absence,  of  the 
lact  that  this  important  part  of  his  person  Was  seriously 
damaged. 

Two  police  officers  aow  rushed  in.  It  is  jusc  possible 
that  the  firing  of  the  pistol  had  caused  tfaeir  appearance, 
though  I  keenly  suspect  Mark  Mathers  to  have  been  ac- 
countable for  it  in  point  of  fact 

Zoe  fainted.  The  conduct  of  Inglestre  while  he  held 
her  WQS  atrocious.  The  monster  kissed  her ;  he  called  her 
his  life,  and  so  forth  ;  he  mentioned  several  little  matters 
which  he  had  heretofore  kept  to  himself,  the  principal  one, 
upon  which  all  the  rest  seemed  to  bear,  bdng  that  she, 
Zoe,  would  soon  be  his  *'own  dear  wife,"  and  that  he  ''im- 
plored her  to  speak  to  him."  This  spoony  condition  he 
passed  out  of,  however,  to  fly  at  the  Buss  as  Zoe  revived — 
that  young  lady  not  being  accustomed  to  be  kissed — and 
stigmatized  him  as  a. villain,  a  rascal,  a  scoundrel  and  a 
blackguard,  which  was  not  absolutely  false,  though  not 
strictly  polite. 

The  foreign  person,  however,  was  suffering  so  much  per- 
sonal distress  as  to  affect  his  memory  for  the  time  being. 
Indeed,. he  forgot  to  fire  a  neat  little  pocket-pistol,  with  a 
diamond  or  so  on  the  handle,  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
showing  off  as  having  been  presented  to  him  by  "a  Gtor- 
'  man  princess  of  great  beauty,"  after  he  had  defended  her 
from  an  Italian  brigand  and  triumphantly  saved  her  lifci 
which  shows  there  is  such  a  thing  as  gratitude. 

Jerome  also  could  not  be  considered  at  this  moment  to 
be  precisely  happy.  The  pistol  had  been  loaded  with  pow- 
der, as,  Mathers  afterward  declared,  Jerome  was  by  no 
means  prepared  to  die — ^an  assertion  beyond  denial,  as  he 


had  a  little  matter  of  murder  and  one  or  two  robberies  on 
his  conscience  previous  to  escaping  from  Toulon  and  enter- 
ing the  distinguished  service  of  Count  Evald  Gzerbatin. 
The  impossibility  of  hearing,  which  remained  with  him  to 
his  last  day,  and  seriously  interfered  with  any  further  ras- 
cality, dated  from  the  "concussion  of  the  brain  "that 
apparently  prostrated  him  when  the  officers  bore  him  away 
to  an  abode  suited  to  those  lofty  tastes  and  refined  aspira- 
tions for  which  his  previous  career  had  shown  him  to  be  so 
truly  remarkabla  'fiis  valuable  health  was  afterward  re- 
stored, though  his  nerves  were  a  good  deal  jarred,  which 
was  a  pity. 

Let  us  be  dramatic,  though  not  sensationaL  There  are 
very  good  plays  in  which  there  is  nobody  killed.  Life  is 
not  all  tragedy,  you  know. 

A  rumor  ran  through  New  York  that  a  certain  distin- 
guished foreign  nobleman,  the  beauty  of  whose  exquisite 
'I  turnout "  had  attracted  much  att^tion  of  late  at  the 
park,  had  attempted  to  elope  with  a  beautiful  artiste — not 
artist — ^which  left  the  inquiring  mind  in  the  dark  as  to 
whether  it  was  an  actress,  a  singer  or  a  circus-rider^— and 
that  he  had  been  foiled  and  incarcerated  by  an  infuriated 
brother  and  guardian. 

Names  not  being  given,  mystery  involved  the  entire  mat- 
ter, and  to  such  a  degree  that  when  the  now  crippled  Bucs 
made  a  lame  proposal  to  Gorinna  Goulaen,  the  story  did 
not  interfere  with  her  acceptance  of  the  hand  of  "that  im- 
mensely wealthy  Bussion,  you  knoWi  Gount  Evald  Gzer- 
batin." 

Now,  Gorinna  had  offers — she  certainly  had  offers— but 
she  wished  to  many  good  looks,  being  limited  in  that  ra- 
sp^ herselt  To  their  credit  be  it  spoken,  there  is  a  vast 
number  of  handsome,  poor  young  Americans  who  will  not 
marry  merely  passable  red-haired  women  if  they  are  rich. 
So  that,  as  rank  was  next  to  beauty,  and  Gount  Evald  Gzer- 
batin to  be  had,  he  was  taken. 

Gorinna  Qouldenj  caught  in  this  snare,  leads  an  odd  lifa 
She  dares  not  betray  Gzerbatin,  for  she  would  lose  caste  ; 
so,  on  the  strength  of  the  very  small  vein  of  noble  blood 
that  really  runs  through  his  pedigree,  she  flourishes  her 
title  in  the  teeth  of  the  New  York  diie^  who  tolerate  her 
for  her  wealth,  which  bygone  calamities  and  the  vicissitudes 
of  a  somewhat  too  excitingly  varied  existence  induce  Gzer- 
batin not  to  squander. 

Bemlniscences  of  Glichy,  in  France,  and  semi-starvation 
— when  not  lucky  in  gambling-r-in  many  other  lands,  have 
modified  the  views  of  that  scion  of  nobility,  and  he  behaves 
himself  beautifully,  except  when  the  little  peculiarities  of 
a  slightly  variable  temper  led  him  to  tear  off  his  wife's 
jewels,  with,  perhaps,  a  small  portion  of  her  skin,  when 
that  lady  stays  too  late  at  the  ball,  from  which  his  present 
infirmity  almost  entirely  excludes  him* 

Mark  Mathers  has  given  Zoe  what  he  calls  a  dower ;  nor 
did  he  forget  Mary  Bertram  when  she  married  a  certain 
sculptor.  To  Inglestre  he  has  presented  a  house  and 
superb  furniture. 

"  Do  you  think  I  shall  encourage  you  to  cut  the  law,  you 
scamp  ?"  he  demanded  of  Inglestre,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
marriage.  "Don't  fret;  I  consider  you  and  Zoe  as  my 
adopted  children.  You'll  tolerate  the  old  man  with  yon, 
won't  you,  my  dears  ?  But,  of  all  things,  don't  you  admit 
Aunt  Becky  and  Unde  Timothy — not  while  the  breath  is 
in  my  body,  at  all  events." 

In  Inglestre's  home  peace  reigns.  Nothing  is  lavish  ; 
everything  is  choice..  He  has  one  boy,  a  beautiful  cherub, 
who  is  allowed  his  own  way  in  a  manner  that  would  ruin 
a  lad  of  less  fine  disposition* 

"Your  mother  is  so  handsome,  my  boy,"  he  will  say  to 
little  Mark  Inglestre — the  boy  has  Mathers's  name  also— 
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*'  that  I  WttS  obliged  to  call  in  the  polioe  to  keep  off  her 
admiiers  before  I  oonld  marry  her  myself.  ** 

Yane  worships  his  wife,  who  does  not  take  advantage  of 
the  fact  to  make  either  herself  or  him  ridicoloos.  I  men- 
tion this  faot  as  a  remarkable  exception  to  the  role  in  such 
oas9&  Thej  are  happy.  When  he  thinks  of  the  past, 
amid  the  oalm  delights  of  a  pnre  home  —a  home  blessed  by 
a  woman  who  knows  how  to  make  a  correct  life  anything 
bat  a  doll  one ;  when  he  thinks  that  their  parting  will  be 
in  trust,  if  death  ports  them— and  they  hope  to  die  the 
same  day,  they  say — that  their  meeting  will  be  where  there 
is  no  more  parting  for  ever,  and  that  they  leave  their  son 
an  honored  name,  while  the  lad  gives  priceless  promise  ; 
when  he  thinks  of  what  his  life  is  with  Zoe,  and  what  it 
would  have  been  with  Corinna  Goulden,  Inglestre  Vane 
blesses  the  day  when  he  was  given  up  by  his  friends. 
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HAT  was  the  mistake?  Why,  in 
plain  words,  it  was  for  me  (me,  poor. 
Jack  Johnson,  with  only  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year  out  of  my  fagging, 
toilful  clerkship]  not  to  succeed  in 
marrying  Mr&  Horatio  Mackenzie,  as 
she  Etui  liked  to  call  herself — a  widow 
of,  perhaps,  forty,  and  with  fully  forty 
thousand  for  her  yearly  income. 
That  WBS  the  mistake. 

Oh,  Luck,  Fate,  Fortune  I  whatever 
be  the  name  of  that  mysterious  power 
that  ''shapes   our   ends,    rough-hew 
Q^  them  as  we  will,"  how  I  have  vituper- 

ated, anathematized,'  scorned  yon,  since  that  most  miser- 
able of  events  I 

But  lamentation  was  wholly  useless.  I  had  to  bear  it 
I  have  been  trying  to  bear  it  ever  since. 

I  met  Mrs.  Mackenzie  at  the  Elixir  Springs  during  the 
two  final  weeks  of  August.  Everybody  was  rushing  to  the 
Elixir  Springs  that  year ;  why,  it  would  need  an  CEklipus 
correctly  to  answer,  except  that  they  tasted  like  eggs  whose 
first  freshness  is  a  memory  of  the  post,  and  that  throe 
glasses  of  their  water  was  enough  to  demoralize  the  most 
well-behaved  of  livers. 

I  had  two  weeks  of  vacation,  and  followed  the  general 
rush  to  these  spriDga  At  first  it  was  rather  stupid. 
Plenty  of  vulgarity,  plenty  of  pretension,  and  a  nttle 
refinement 

There  was  no  use  of  my  trying  to  mix  with  people,  how- 
ever, for  I  knew  nobody,  and  nobody  seemed  even  to  ob- 
serve the  presence  of  humble  me^ 

At  last  it  happened  that  I  encountered,  one  morning, 
upon  the  piazza  of  tbe  mammoth  hotel,  an  exceedingly 
joUy-looking  fellow,  with  an  exceedingly  ugly-looking  girl 
on  his  arm. 

The  joUy-looking  fellow  and  I  instantly  grasped  each 
other's  hand,  and  showed  many  mutual  signs  of  being 
delighted  at  the  meeting. 

"  My  dear  Jack  !*'  exclaims  Harry  Tallmann,  "  you're 
the  last  person  I  expected  to  see.  Your  bright  face  does 
me  good.  Let  me  present  Mr.  Johnson,  Enphemia,  my  old 
friend,  of  whom  I  am  sure  you  have  often  heard  me  speak. 
Jack,  this  \b  my  sister,  Enphemia. '' 

Whereupon  Harry  duengages  himself  from  the  alto- 
gether unpleasing  Miss  Tallmann,  who  sioipers  profusely, 
and  looks  very  much  as  though  she  would  like  to  be 
talked  to. 
Of  course  I  am  compelled  to  launch  myself  into  a  little 


current  of  small  talk,  to  which  Miss  Euphemia  mikes  re- 
sponses, now  and  then,  that  deserve  at  least  to  be  called 
amiable^  And  I  have  just  made  the  ungratifyiug  discovery 
that  she  is  about  as.  stupid  as  she  is  homely,  when  I  am 
rapidly  called  upon  to  make  the  second  discovery  that  her 
brother  Harry  has  rambled  away  from  us. 

Well,  any  society,  I  philosophically  conclude,  is  better 
than  none.  Presently  Euphemia  and  I  are  strolling  up 
and  down  the  piazza,  side  by  sida 

Conversation  drags  horribly.  The  ill-favored  Euphemia 
can  giggle  "Yes,"  and  titter  "No,"  aad  simper  "  Do  you 
really  think  so  ?'*  but  she  isn't  capable  of  doing  much  else. 

I  begin  to  have  very  rancorous  fedings,  indeed,  toward 
the  absant  Harry. 

Suddenly  I  am  rather  surprised  to  see  him  in  converse, 
at  a  short  distance  from  ourselves,  with  a  stately,  imposing, 
stout  female,  of  certainly  forty,  dressed  in  a  sort  of  showy 
second-mourning. 

The  lady  wears  upon  her  august  aquiline  face  a  look  of 
unconcealed  satisfaction ;  Harry  is  talking  with  evident 
earnestness  and  vobbility.  « 

Eaphemia  gives  a  marked  giggle,  whilst  her  eyes  follow 
mine.    I  look  interrogative: 

*•  Who  is  Harry's  majestic  charmer  ?"  I  presently  ask. 

"Mrs.  Mackenzie,"  I  am  promptly  informed;  "Mrs. 
Horatio  Mackenzie,  she  likeii  to  have  people  call  her,'  I 
believe." 

"Harry  seems  to  be  enjoying  himself,"  I  state. 

Another  giggle. 

"Yes.  They've  been  quite  intimate  for  several  days 
past" 

And  now  I  suddenly  recollect  that  I  have  not  known  Mr. 
Harry  Tallmann  for  the  past  ten  years  or  so  without  also 
knowing  some  of  his  pet  theories,  too.  Among  these  there 
is  one  of  a  very  pronounced  character.  If  ever  Mr.  Tall- 
mann marries,  he  has  more  than  once  confided  to  me  thai* 
he  means  to  marry  for  money,  and  (provided  he  can  be  so 
successful)  for  a  great  deal  of  money  as  welL 

"Oh,  yes,"  1  immediately  make  haste  to  fib;  "I  have 
heard  this  Mrs.  Mackenzie  spoken  of  before  now.  She  is— 
ahem  ! — rather  rich,  is  she  not,  and  " — this  last  is  a  some- 
what audacious  venture — "a  widow  ?" 

"Her  husband  died  about  two  years  ago,  I  think,** 
announces  Euphemia,  "  and  everybody  agrees  in  saying 
that  he  left  her  an  income  of  forty  thousand  dollars  a 
year." 

"Indeed  I"  I  try  to  look  wholly  uninterested.  "Do 
you  know  her  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes  I" 

Then  follows  more  tiresome  talk  about  nothing.  At 
last,.  I  make  a  daring  pause  not  three  feet  from  where 
Harry  and  Mrs.  liackenzie  are  standing.  Then  I  take  the 
bull  by  the  horns,  and  address  a  direct  appeal ^so  to 
phrase  it— toward  Enphemia's  common  politeness. 

"By-the-by,  Miss  Talhnann,  if  it  isn't  too  much  trouble, 
will  you  have  the  kindness,  at  some  time  during- the  day, 
to— to  present  me  to  this  Mrs.  Mackenzie?  I  like  her 
looks  extremely." 

Amiable  Euphemia  I 

"  Why,  certainly,  Mr.  Johnson,"  is  the  prompt  answer  ; 
"  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  present  you  now,  I  know  her 
quite  well" 

Harry  just  saves  himself  from  the  impertinence  of  an 
out-and-out  frown  as,  a  few  moments  later,  he  sees  me  for- 
mally presented  to  his  companion. 

Mrs*  Mackenzie  acknowledges  the  introduction  with 
great  graciousness.  I  strain  every  nerve  to  be  agreeable, 
and  completely  ignore  (like  the  wretch  I  am)  the  benevolent 
Euphemia,  who  still  stands  at  my  side. 
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"Baxtj  Is  OTidantlf  nonplosaed  nt  my  oool 
Fresentlf  lie  flnda  the  oonoealmenl  of  hia  Qhagrin  &Uo- 
getliA  too  hud  a  Usk,  uid,  offering  his  ann  to  the  oom- 
plaoent,  sheep-like  Eophenuai,  moves  awa;  with  her. 

A  good  hour  pames  alter  that,  during  which  I  larol  upon 
Mrs.  Uaokenzie  the  fnlleat  broadsides  of  afiabilitj.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  more  I  exert 
myself  the  more  graoioiu  she  be- 
comes. I  have  not  talked  vitb  her 
ten  minntes  before  I  diaoover  that 
she  has  one  pet  foibla  She  wishes 
to  be  thonght  girlish,  and  soft- 
mannered,  and  gentle ;  she  sbad- 
den  at  the  idea  of  being  oolled 
masonline  or  impreasiTe. 

Of  contae  I  cannot  help  nurrol- 
ing  at  her  willingness  to  believe 
that  she  oonld  ever,  aader  any  cir- 
oniDstanoes,  appear  anfthing  txoe^ 
masonline  end  impressive^  Bnt, 
notwithstanding  this  firm  oonvic- 
tfon  of  mine,  I  behave  like  ths 
most  hypootltioal  of  oaitiA,  and 
mnrmnr  aometbing  to  the  follow- 
ing mendadons  efieot : 
I  "Whfttever  am  have  made  jon 
imagios,  Ifrs.  Mackenzie^  that 
joor  stjlfl  was  anTthing  of  that 
ridienlOTU  sort?  Indeed,  whara 
can  greatar  sweetness  and  woman- 
liness of  manner  bo  foond,  if " 

"Oh,  I  te*r  joa  ai«  a  dreadful 
oomplimwt  •  monger,"  she  inter- 
rupts, with  a  langh,  donbtleaa 
meant  to  be  low  and  musical,  bnt 
having,  in  reali^,  an  Amaxmiaa 
effeot — like  everTtlung  aboot  the 


The  next  time  I  see  Harry  Tail- 
mann,  I  cannot  fail  to  observe  his 
evident  selt-strnggle  in  the  matter 
of  treating  me  with  ootnmon  civil- 
ity. Harry  has  set  himself  to  win 
the  iridow,  if  anoh  a  thing  is  r» 
motely  feasible.  My  anddm  sao- 
oaaafnl  interference  is,  no  donbt, 
giving  him  senaationa  toward  me 
that  are  little  else  than  oaunibal- 
iatio,  Never  mind ;  I  will  perse- 
vere. TVhat  is  Hsny  Tallmann's 
personal  enmity,  when  weighed 
against  forty  thoosand  a  year  f 

Dnring  the  next  week  or  so,  we 
nm  a  nearly  even  race,  Harry  and 
I,  in  onr  pnrsuit  of  the  piosperoos 
Mn.  Uaokenzie's  preferenca  Nor 
at  the  end  of  that  time  is  the  raoe 
yet  decided,  as  regards  who  has 
proved  winner. 

Mrs.  Mackenzie  beams  npon  me, 
bat  she  also  beams  upon  Hany, 
There  are  moments  when  I  almost  feel  my  pockets  bnlg- 1 
iog  with  bank-notesi  so  enoonraging  are  her  Bmilee  and 
woida ;  bnt  hope  leaps  into  snoh  active  life  only  to  fade 
into  something  mnoh  less  prononnoed  ;  for  to-day,  I  aeem 
the  preferred  one — to-morrow,  it  is  Harry. 

At  laat,  the  period  of  my  dapartnre  from  F.liijr  Springs 
has  drawn  noticeably  near.  I  shall  be  needed  most  imper- 
atively by  my  employers  in  New  Tork  on  the  first  of  Sep- 


I  tember.  and  it  is  now  the  twenty-ninth  of  Angnat  Con 
nothing  be  done  to  oondnot — if  one  might  so  phrase  it— • 
events  to  an  immediate  yet  telling  crisis  ? 

On  the  evening  of  the  thirtieth  I  secure  Mrs.  lUackenzie 
for  a  moonlight  aboU,  and  without  daring  to  tread  upon 
the  saoied  gronod  of  an  absolute  proposal,  it  must,  never- 
theless, be  admitted  that  I  pcai- 
tively  wallow  in  sentimentality. 

That  night  I  part  with  her< 
feeling  oertaiu  tliat  Harry  Tall- 
mann's chance  is  slim,  indeed, 
compared  with  my  own.  Was  not 
her  behavior  the  sonl  of  indnl- 
genoe  when  -I  mnrmnred  so-aod- 
BD  f  Did  she  not  look  down  and 
Bctoally  simper  (in  her  bungling 
imitation  of  girliahness],  whan  I 
ventured  upon  thns-and-thna  f 

Heavens  t  I  oan  almost  feel  the 
wheels  of  my  own  carriage  rolling 
beneath  ma.  What  an  emancipa- 
tion— what  an  amelioration — for 
poor  Jack  Johnson  I 

The  thirty-first  is  my  find  day 
of  oflbrL  On  the  thirty-first  I 
mutt  either  apeak,  and  speak 
boldly,  or  for  ever  after  hold  my 
peace.  To  leave  Uie  field  in 
Harry  Tallmann's  possession,  witJi 
no  deoirive  understanding  between 
mysdf  and  Mrs.  Maokenzie,  will 
be  openly  to  court  an  inevitable 
defeat 

Ai  a  speoial  favor,  owing  to  my 
approaching  departure,  I  have 
been  able,  on  the  previous  nigh^ 
to  engsge  Urs.  Maoken^'s  exoln* 
■ive  companionship  for  the  night 
tolIowiBg. 

And  never,  as  it  tnms  onb  was 
night  more  propitiona  tor  snoh  an 
oocupatdon  as  that  to  which  I  de- 
sign dedicating  it. 

A  fuQ  moon  holds  fiie  great  nn- 
dcuded  heaven ;  a  light  breeze 
wanders  mnrmuronaly  throngh 
the  silvered  foliage ;  the  air  has 
not  a  touch  of  ohillinesa,  and  yet 
is  fresh  as  that  of  some  early  illay 
evening. 

I  do  iL     No  matter  ezaetiy  how 
it  is  done,  but  I  do  It.     There  ia 
no  doubt  at  all  that  I  make  'iSia. 
Mackenzie  a  proposal  of  marriage. 
8he  accepts  me  without  much 
hnmniing  or  hawing,  to  speak  in 
a  bo^ees-Iike  way  of  so  hdlowed 
a  subject 
After  feeling  certain  that  I  am 
„^  unchangeably  and  irrevocably  ac- 

cepted, I  seem  to  take  the  rest 
of  tnat  walk  on  a  succession  of  exceedingly  comfortable 
thrones. 

Just  before  we  aay  good-by  that  night,  for  what  is  to  be 
at  least  a  week  of  separation  (siuoo  my  bosiness  impera- 
tively  demands  that  I  Bhall  leave  early  on  the  followiag 
morning),  laak  mynow^no^  a  tender  question  regarding 
some  token  of  remembrance  which  I  propose  sending  up 
to  her  from  the  city. 
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"  Tbs  ring  I  alutll  bring  myseU  next  S&tnrda;,"  I  softi; 
vbiipw ;  "bat  I  WMit  to  send  jon  ■omathing  between 
now  And  then.  Fnj  nggert  to  me  what  the  gilt  ihall 
be." 

An  imraenoa  alEBotatioa  of  timid  bashfnlnei^oa  the  put 
of  aj  ■ffiftDoad. 

" Anything  70a  ploue,"  aha  ripplei;  " 011I7  let  it  be 
Bometiiing  qnito  mmide  and  inezpenjnnk" 

Soddmly  it  croBaes  my  mind  that  a  few  days  ago  she 
grCAtly  kdmiied  a  certain  ahawl  worn  by  a  certain  Tery 
yonng  I«dy  in  the  hotel— e  goanmer-like,  Tolusunons  gar- 
ment, extremelr  yontUol  in  ohancter. 

"YeiyweU,"!  answer.     "I  will  icnd  yon  aomething 
that  yon  are  to  wear,  and  that  wbSat  yon  weai  it,  yon  ere  to 
think  of  me— Bomething  that  !■  just  miited  to  yonr  atyle. 
I    hope    that 
yon  wiU  have 
tf  on,  my  love, 
when  we  next 
meet" 

Oh,nnlnaky 
woida!  I 
BhiTor  to  my 
lery  duutow 
as  I  recall  and 
write  them  t 

Arriving  in 
town  the  next 
day,  I  imme- 
diately make 
search  for  a 
shawl  aimilBT 
to  that  which 
Sirs.  Uacken- 
ue  ihaa  ad- 
mired. 

I  at  laat 
■  neceed  in 
finding  socih 
a  diawl,  poT- 
ohase  it,  and 
give  ordora 
that  it  shall 
be  sent  to 
jaj  boarding- 
place. 

When  I 
reach  home 
that  night,  I 
find  the  bun- 
dle containing 
the     shawl 

lying  on  my  table.  There  is  also  another  bundle,  at  ' 
which  I  glanoe,  and  as  I  do  so,  I  discover  that  an  envel- 
ope, addressed  to  myself,  accompanies  this  latter  paokage.  ' 
I  open  the  envelope,  and  find  its  oontenU  to  be  a  bill ; 
wheieapcn  I  look  at  the  bnndle,  and  mntter,  annoyedly  : 
"  Impertinent  fellow  1  He  promised  to  send  them  the 
day  I  started  for  the  Springs.  I  shan't  take  them  now— 
it's  the  only  way  to  punish  his  bad  fsith." 

That  night  I  am  so  happy  that  I  bnm  to  celebrate  my 
bappineas  in  some  fine,  oonvivial  way.  My  friend  Peter- 
kins  has  not  yet  heard  the  joyful  tidings. 

I  pay  Peterklna  a  visit,  and  quietly  permit  my  bomb- 
shell of  news  to  explode  during  our  conversation.  Poor 
Peterkina  is  monstronsly  amazed.  He  stares  at  me  with 
great,  sanoer-like  eyes  for  a  while,  and  is  speechless. 

"  Let  us  stroll  to  Delmonioo's,  Feterkins,"  I  propoae, 
"and  eat  some  Hupper." 


ras  HiiTAis  or  mt  utw.  ~-"  i 


Whereupon  mr  friend  si^  a  abor\  jealcus  litito  sigh. 
My  future  is  to  dine  and  snp  d  la  Delmonloo,  he  is  proba- 
bly thinking,  as  long  as  I  live ;  whilst  his  must  be  con- 
neoted  with  cutrinss  of  a  very  inferior  order.  But  pres- 
ently he  bunts  forth  -in  a  very  torrent  of  congratnlations, 
and  assures  me  that  I  am  the  luckiest  fellow  of  his  ao- 
Quaintanoe. 

Whilst  he  gives  my  hand  a    congratulatory  wring,  I 
make  up  my  mind  that  we  shall  sup  snmptnonaly,  Peter- 
kins  and  I.     True,  I  have  overdrawn  my  account  more 
than  a  little  of  Iste ;  but  how  oan  that  possibly  matter  to 
a  man  whom  forty  thousand  a  year  are  waiting  to  beatify  ? 
Indeed,  aa   it   tarns   out,   Peterkins  and   I   sup  "not 
wisely,  but  too  well."    It  is  nearly  two  o'olook  when  I 
must  record  that  I  stombled  upstairs  horribly— befogged. 
"Befogged," 
in    the    sense 
in    which    I 
employ  it,  has 
a   gentle    ori- 
ginality    that 
I    think    my 
least      acute 
readeis      will 
not     fsil     to 
discover. 

The  next 
morning  I 
awoke  with  a 
frightful 
headaohe,  and 
in  all  the 
depths  of 
physical  (if 
not  precisely 
moral]  wretch- 
edness Bat 
I  do  not  forget 
the  bundle 
that  is  to  be 
sent  per  ex- 
press to  Elixir 
Springa  Oh, 
no ;  I  do  not 
forget  that 
Would  to 
heaven  I  had 
loigotten  it  I 
Three  days 
later  I  am  ap- 
palled at  re- 
ceiving the 
ft^owing  note,  which  I  at  once  proceeded  to  read : 

'■  ELizn  Spwsos,  Seplemba;  1B7— . 

"Bin:  Yont  Insult  has  been  reeelved.and  Is  duly  appreolatsd. 

You  will  pleaw  addreaa  any  fiirther  ooaunuidoaUon  which  you 

DBT  care  about  making  mo,  to  Hi.  Henry  Tallnuuin.  a  gBnUeman 

with  whom  I  have  Juat  oontiaclod  an  engagement  ol  marriage, 

and  whose  wile  I  hope  tc  '  •-  ■•-  ■  -  '        —''- 

"  Yonis,  etc. 

For  folly  five  minutes  after  reading  this  extraordinary 

letter,  I  ait  in  my  room  staring  at  it,  turned  into  stone  by 

sheer  amazement 

PreeemUy  a  honibla  light  breaks  in  upon  m*  I  stagger 
to  my  closet  «nd  aeMoh  about  for  a  certain  bundle. 
Where  is  it7  Ahl  I  have  it-here  on  the  top  shelf; 
doubtless  it  has  beea  put  there  by  the  ohambermaid,  and 
■o  forgotten  by  me.  ^     „     ^  _i 

With  aniwring   flngert  I  opfn  that  tamdle,  having 
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brought  it  forth  from  the  olo8et  And  presentlj  I  givo  a 
great  crj»  as  Mr&  Mackenzie's  shawl  meets  my  sight  I 

I  have  sent  the  wrong  bundle  I 

What  did  the  other  handle  contain  f  //  contained  a  pair 
(^  pcmtahtms  / 

Ah,  if  only  I  had  not  taken  that  baoohanalian  sapper 
with  Peterkins  1  That  was  the  canse  of  it  all ;  or,  rather, 
the  headache  and  bewilderment  and  wretchedness  that 


followed  it  the  next  morning— these  were  the  cansesl 
Mrs.  Horatio  Mackenzie  has  been  Mrs.  Henry  Tallmann 
for  years  and  years.  I  am  so  horrified  by  the  torn  which 
events  have  taken,  and  so  convinced  that  Harry  has,  all 
in  a  moment,  as  it  were,  found  soch  an  impregnable  fort- 
ress of  defense  against  me,  that  I  yield  to  a  sense  of  over* 
whelming  deftet,  and  resign  myself  to  the  dreary  realizar 
tion  of  having  committed  -"  The  Mistake  of  My  Lif&" 


THE    BALLAD    OF  CASSANDRA    SOUTHWICK. 


To  THi  God  of  all  snre  mercies  let  thy  blessing  rise  to-day; 
From  the  sooffer  and  the  omel  He  hath  plaoked  the  spoil  away« 
Tea,  He  who  cooled  the  furnace  around  the  faithful  three. 
And  tamed  the  Chaldean  lions,  hath  set  His  handmaid  free  1 


By  John  G.  Whittier. 

Bless  the  Lord  for  all  His  merelee  1  for  the  peace  and  lore  I  felt; 
Like  dew  of  Hermon's  holy  hill,  npon  my  spirit  melt ; 
When  "  Oet  behind  me,  Satan  t"  was  the  language  of  my  heart; 
And  I  felt  the  Evil  Tempter  with  all  his  doubts  depart. 


Last  night  I  saw  the  sunset  melt  through  my  prjson  bars; 

Last  night,  across  my  damp  earth  floor  fell  the  pale  gleam  of 
stars  ; 

In  the  coldness  and  the  darkness,  all  through  the  long  night- 
time, 

My  grated  casement  whitened  with  Autumn's  early  rime. 

Alone,  in  that  dark  sorrow,  hour  after  hour  oropt  by  ; 
Star  after  star  looked  palely  in  and  sank  adown  the  sky  ; 
No  sound  amid  night's  stillness,  ssto  that  which  seemed  to  be 
The  dull  and  heavy  beating  of  the  pulses  of  the  sea; 

All  night  I  sat  unsleeping,  for  I  knew  that  on  the  morrow 
The  ruler  and  the  cruel  priest  would  mock  me  in  my  sorrow; 
Dragged  to  their  place  of  market,  and  bargained  for  and  sold. 
Like  a  lamb  before  the  shambles,  like  a  heifer  from  the  fold  I 

Oh,  the  weakness  of  the  flesh  was  there,  the  shrinking  and  the 

shame  ; 
And  the  low  voice  of  the  Tempter  like  whispers  to  me  came  : 
"Whysit'st  thou  thus  forlornly  ?".  the  wicked  murmur  said, 
'*  Damp  wall  thy  bower  of  beauty,  eold  earth  thy  maiden  bed  ? 

"  Where  bo  the  smiling  faces,  and  voices  soft  and  sweet, 
Been  in  thy  father's  dwelling,  heard  in  the  pleasant  street  ? 
Where  be  the  youths  whose  glances,  the  Summer  Sabbath  through, 
Turned  tenderly  and  timidly  unto  thy  father's  pew  ? 

«*  Why  sit'st  thou  here,  Csssandra  ?  Bethink  thee  with  what  mirth 
Thy  happy  schoolmates  gather  around  the  warm,  bright  hearth  ; 
How  the  crimson  shadows  tremble  on  foreheads  white  and  fair, 
On  eyes  of  merry  girlhood,  half  hid  in  golden  hair. 

**  Not  for  thee  the  hearth  Are  brightens,  not  for  thee  kind  words 

are  spoken, 
Not  for  thee  the  nuts  of  Wenham  woods  by  laughing  boys  are 

broken  ; 
No  flrst-fruits  of  the  orchards  within  thy  lap  are  laid. 
For  thee  no  flowers  of  Autumn  the  youthful  hunters  braid. 

"  Oh,  weak,  deluded  maiden  I  by  crazy  fancies  led. 
With  wild  and  evil  railers  an  evil  path  to  tread  ; 
To  leave  a  wholesome  worship,  and  teaching  pure  and  sound  ; 
And   mate  with   maniac  women,  loose-haired,  with  sackcloth 
bound : 

"  Mad  scoffers  of  the  priesthood,  who  mock  at  things  Divine, 
Who  rati  against  the  pulpit,  and  holy  bread  and  wine  ; 
Bore  from  their  cart-tall  scourglngs,  and  from  the  pillory  lame, 
Rejoicing  in  their  wretchedness,  and  glorying  In  their  shame. 

"And  what  a  fate  awaits  thee  I— a  sadly  toiling  slave, 
Dragging  the  slowly  lengthening  chain  of  bondage  to  the  grave  ; 
Think  of  thy  woman's  nature,  subdued  in  hopeless  thrall, 
The  easy  prey  of  any,  the  scoff  and  scorn  of  all  1" 

Oh,  ever  as  the  Tempter  spoke,  and  feeble  nature's  fears 
Wrung  drop  by  drop  the  scalding  flow  of  unavaOing  tears, 
I  wrestled  down  the  evil  thoughts,  and  strovo  in  silent  prayer, 
To  feel,  0  helper  of  the  weak,  that  Thou,  indeed,  wort  there  1 

I  thought  of  Paul  and  Silas  within  Phllippl's  cell. 
And  how  from  Peter's  sleeping  limbs  the  prison  shackles  fell. 
Till  I  seemed  to  hear  the  tratilnsr  of  an  acgel's  robe  of  white, 
And  to  feel  a  blessed  presence  invisible  to  sight. 


Blow  broke  the  gray,  cold  morning  ;  again  the  sunshine  fell, 
Flecked  with  the  shade  of  bar  and  grate  within  my  lonely  cell ; 
The  hoar-frost  melted  on  the  wall,  and  upward  from  the  street 
Came  careless  laugh  and  Idle  word,  and  tread  of  passing  feet. 

At  length  the  heavy  bolts  fell  back,  my  door  was  open  cast. 
And  slowly  at  the  sheriff's  side,  up  the  long  street  I  passed  ; 
I  heard  the  murmur  round  me,  and  felt,  but  dared  not  see. 
How,  from  every  door  and  window,  the  people  gazed  on  mo. 

And  doubt  and  fear  fell  on  me,  and  shame  burned  upon  my  cheek  ; 
Swam  earth  and  sky  around  me,  my  trembling  limbs  grew  weak. 
"  0  Lord  I  support  thy  handmaid;  and  from  her  soul  cast  out 
The  fear  of  man  which  brings  a  snare^the  weakness  and  the 
doubt." 

Then  the  dreary  shadows  scattered  like  a  dould  in  morning's 

breeze. 
And  a  low,  deep  voice  within  me  seemed  whispering  words  like 

these : 
"Though  thy  earth  be  as  the  iron,  and  thy  heaven  a  brazen  wall. 
Trust  stiU  His  loving  kindness  whose  power  is  over  all." 

We  paused,  at  length,  where  at  my  feet  the  sunlit  waters  broke 
On  glaring  reach  of  shining  beach,  and  shingly  wall  of  rook  ; 
The  merchant  ships  lay  idly  therein  hard,  dear  lines  on  high 
Tracing  with  rope  and  slender  spar  their  network  on  the  sky. 

And  there  were  ancient  citizens,  oloolt-wrapped  and  grave  and 

cold, 
And  grim  and  stout  sea-captains,  with  ftioes  bronzed  and  old; 
And  on  his  horse,  with  Bawson,  and  his  cruel  clerk  at  hand. 
Sat  dark  and  haughty  Endicott,  the  ruler  of  the  land ; 

And  poisoning  with  his  evU  words  the  ruler's  ready  ear, 
The  priest  leaned  o'er  his  saddle,  with  laugh  and  scoff  and  jeer; 
It  stirred  my  soul,  and  from  my  lips  the  seal  of  silence  broke. 
As  if  through  woman's  weakness  a  warning  spirit  spoke. 

I  cried,  "  The  Lord  rebuke  thee,  thou  smiter  of  the  meek. 
Thou  robber  of  the  rightQpus.  thou  tram  pier  of  the  weak  I 
Go,  light  the  dark,  cold  hearthstones— go,  turn  the  prison-lock 
Of  the  poor  heaits  thou  has  hunted,  thou  wolf  amid  the  flock  I" 

Dark  lowered  the  brows  of  Endicott,  and  with  a  deeper  red 
O'er  Bawson's  wine-impurpled  eheek  the  flush  of  anger-  spread ; 
*'Good  people,"  quoth  the  white-lipped  priest,  "heed  not  her 

words  so  wild  ; 
Hsr  master  speaks  within  her^the  Devil  owns  his  child  I 

But  gray  heads  shook,  and  young  brows  knit,  the  while  the 

sheriff  read 
That  law  the  wicked  rulers  against  the  poor  have  made, 
Who  to  their  house  of  Bimmon  and  idol  priesthood  bring 
No  bended  knee  of  worship,  nor  gainful  offering. 

Then  to  the  stout  sea-captains  the  sheriff,  turning,  said : 

"  Which  of  ye,  worthy  seamen,  will  take  this  Quaker-maid  ? 

In  the  Isle  of  fair  Barbadoes,  pr  on  Virginia's  shore, 

You  may  hold  her  at  a  higher  price  than  Indian  girl  or  Moor.'* 

Grim  and  silent  stood  the  captains ;  and  when  again  he  crlod : 
"  Speak  cut,  my  worthy  seamen  I"  no  voice  or  sign  replied ; 
But  I  felt  a  hard  hand  press  my  own,  and  kind  words  met  my  ear--. 
"God  bless  thee, .and  preserve  thee,  mygentloglrl  and  deer." 
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A  weight  seemed  lifted  from  my  heart- a  pitying  friend  was 

nigh— 
I  folt  it  in  his  hard,  rongh  hand,  and  saw  it  in  his  eye; 
And  when  again  the  sheriiT  spoke,  that  voice  so  kind  to  me 
Growled  back  its  stormy  answer  like  the  roaring,  of  the  sea: 

"  Pile  my  ship  with  bars  of  silver— pack  with  coins  of  Spanish 

gold— 
From  keel-piece  np  to  deok-plank,  the  roomage  of  her  hold, 
By  the  living  God  who  made  me,  I  would  sooner  in  your  bay 
Sink  ship,  and  crew,  and  cargo,  than  bear  this  child  away  1" 

•'  Well  answered,  worthy  captain  I  shame  on  their  cruel  laws  I" 
Ban  through  the  crowd  in  murmurs  loud  the  people's  Just  ap- 
plause. 
••  Like  the  herdsman  of  Tekoa,  in  Israel  of  old, 
Shall  we  see  the  poor  and  righteous  again  for  silver  sold  ?'* 

I  looked  on  haughty  Endicott,  with  weapon  half-way  drawn, 
Swept  round  the  throng  his  lion  glare  of  bitter  hate  and  scorn; 
Fiercely  he  drew  his  l^ridle-rein,  and  turned  in  silence  back. 
And  sneering  priest  and  baffled  clerk  rode  murmuring  In  his 
track. 

Hari  after  thom  the  sherifF  looked  in  bitterness  of  soul, 

Thrice  smote  his  staff  upon  the  ground,  and.  crushed  his  parch- 
ment roll. 

"  Good  friends,"  he  said,  "  shice  both  have  fled,  the  ruler  and 
the  priest. 

Judge  ye,  if  from  their  further  work  I  be  not  well  released." 


Loud  was  the  cheer,  which  full  and  clear  swept  round  ths  sUant 
bay. 

As.  with  kind  words  and  kinder  looks,  he  bade  me  go  my  way; 
For  He  who  turns  the  courses  of  the  streamlet  of  the  glen. 
And  the  river  of  great  waters,  had  turned  the  hearts  of  men. 

Oh,  at  that  very  hour  the  earth  seemed  changed  beneath  my  eyo; 
A  holler  wonder  round  me  rose  the  blue  walls  of  the  sky, 
A  lovelier  light  on  rock  and  hill,  and  stream  and  woodland  bay 
And  softer  lapsed  on  sunnier  sands  the  waters  of  the  bay. 

Thanksgiving  to  the  Lord  of  life,  to  him  all  praises  be, 
Who  from  the  hands  of  evil  men  hath  set  his  handmaid  free; 
All  praise  to  Him  before  whose  power  the  mighty  are  afraid, 
Who  takes-  the  crafty  in  the  snare  which  for  the  poor  is  laid. 

Sing,  O  my  soul,  rejoicing  on  evening's  twUlght  calm. 
Uplift  the  loud  thanksgiving,  pour  forth  the  grateful  psalm ; 
Let  all  dear  hearts  with  me  rejoice,  as  did  the  saints  of  old. 
When  of  the  Lord's  good  angel  the  rescued  Peter  told. 

And  weep  and  howl,  ye  evil  priest  and  mighty  men  of  wrong; 
The  Lord  shall  smite  the  proud,  and  lay  his  hand  upon  th« 

strong. 
Woe  to  the  wicked  rulers  in  His  avenging  hour  I 
Woe  to  the  wolves  who  seek  the  flocks  to  raven  and  devour  I 

But  let  the  humble  one  arise,  the  poor  in  heart  be  glad. 
And  let  the  mourning  ones  again  with  robes  of  pralae  be  clad 
For  He  who  cooled  the  furnace,  and  smoothed  the  stormy  wav9b 
And  tamed  the  Chaldean  lions,  Is  mighty  stlU  to  save ! 


RUSSIAN    STATE    PRISONS. 


State  prisons  in  Bnssia  being  fortiesses  as  well,  appli- 
cation for  admission  to  them  has  to  be'  made,  to  the  Mini- 
ster for  War  rather  than  to  the  Mixiister  for  Justice.  This 
great  official  is  pretty  sore  to  resent  the  tourist's  cariosity. 
He  will  probably  tell  him  that  neither  Sohlosselboorg  nor 
the  Fortress  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  possess  any  real  inter- 
est for  the  stranger  ;  and  if  he  yields  at  last  to  his  impor- 
tunity, he  will  take  very  good  care  that  he  penetrates  but 
a  very  little  way  into  the  secrets  they  oonjoeaL  The  com- 
mandant of  the  fortress,  to  whom  the  special  order  for 
admission  is  shown,  will  probably,  on  his  part,  evince  no 
little  relnctance  to  admit  the  privileged  stranger — for  it 
need  scarcely  be  said  that  no  ordinary  tourist  is  thus  hon- 
ored. And  no  wonder.  Could  the  stones  of  the  vaulted 
passages  which  echo  under  our  tread  speak  in  articulate 
language,  they  would  have  a  story  to  tell  that  might,  eclipse 
the  romances  that  have  gathered  round  the  Bastile  or  the 
Tower. 

When  Gustine  visited  the  fortress  of  lit  Petersburg  in 
1S39,  there  were  unfortunate  wretches  inoaroerated  in  the 
dungeons  hollowed  out  under  the  Neva  who  had  been  there 
since  the  days  of  the  First  Alexander. 

Schlusselbourg  was  not  always  so  called.  When  in  the 
I>osa6Ssion  of  the  Swedes,  it  was  named  Notebourg,  and 
was  only  reduced  by  the  troops  of  Peter  the  Great  after  a 
week's  bombardment  and  a  desperate  assault  The  cap- 
tors changed  its  name  to  Schlusselbourg,  as  being  the  key 
of  Ingria  and  Finland.  It  is  built  on  9  shelving  rock  in 
the  middle  of  the  Lake  Ladoga,  which  it  entirely  com- 
mands, so  that  its  possessor  must  necessarily  be  master  of 
the  Neva  and  the  capital.  Its  situation  is  one  of  the  natu- 
ral curiosities  of  Bussia,  and  has  naturally  commended  it 
to  the  Russian  authorities  at  all  times  as  a  place  of  con- 
finement for  prisoners  of  the  higher  rank  and  consequence, 
whose  safe  custody  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  moment  To 
foreigners,  it  is  best  known  as  the  prison-house  of  the  un- 
fortunate Iran  YL,  and  the  scene  of  the  crime  of  the  Em- 
presses Elizabeth  and  Catherine.  Ivan  Antonovitch,  whose 
only  crime  was  that  the  Empress  Anne,  twelve  days  before  | 


her  death,  had  declared^him  heir  to  the  throne, 'was,  on  th« 
usurpation  of  Elizabeth,  seized  and  confined,  first  in  tha 
fortress  of  Biga  and  then  in  Oranienburg.  Thenee  he  was 
brought  for  greater  security  to  Schlusselbourg,  where  ha 
was  imprisoned  in  a  subterranean  vault,  entirely  deprived 
of  daylight  and  air.  When  Peter  IH,  shortly  before  his 
own  detiironement  and  assassination,  paid  him  a  secret 
visit  in  his  dungeon,  and  asked  him  what  he  wished  for, 
he  answered,  "  To  have  more  air."  The  Emperor,  touched 
by  his  moving  cpmplaint  planned  a  little  circular  palaoa 
in  the  court  of  the  fortress,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  to 
be  a  garden,  so  that  the  boy's  craving  for  light  and  air 
should  be  in  some  way  gratified.  The  idea,  however,  was 
never  carried  out,  and  subsequently  it  was  used  by  Cath- 
erine as  an  accusation  against  Peter  himself,  and  was  made 
one  pretext  for  his  assassination. 

When  Peter  visited  Ivan,  he  was  aged  rather  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  had  never  seen  the  light  of  day  since  ho 
was  fourteen  months  old.    The-  Emperor,  according  to 
Baron  Korf,  who  relates  the  interview,  asked  him  several 
questions.    Among  others : 
"Who  are  you?" 
"I  am  the  Emperor." 
"Who  put  you  into  prison,  then  ?" 
"Vile,  wicked  people." 
"Would  you  like  to  be  Emperor  again  V* 
"Why  not?    I  should  then  have  fine  clothes,  and  ser> 
vants  to  wait  on  me." 
"  But  what  would  you  do  if  yon  were  Emperor  ?" 
"I  would  cut  off  the  heads  of  all  those  who  have 
wronged  me." 

The  idea  that  a  conspiracy  might  one  day  reverse  the 
positions  of  Ivan  and  Catherine  continually  haunted  the 
Empress ;  and  the  g^ard  of  Schlusselbourg  were  furnished 
with  orders  to  put  the  boy  to  death  if  any  attempt  should 
be  made  to  convey  him  away.  This  order  was  carried  into 
effect  when  the  conspirator  Mirovitoh  forced  his  way  into 
the  dungeon.  He  was  confronted  with  the  bleeding  body 
of  the  murdered  prince*  « 
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LODGERS  AND  BOARDERS  IN  LOWER  LIFE. 
Bv  Andrew  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.E..  Etc. 

Ths  chuaoter  of  the  "pansito"  is  one  Tthich  fTom 
oUasic  times  has  been  deeerYedly  held  np  to  ridicule  sail 
worn  by  the  omTeisal  consent  of  hnniEuiit;.  The  cring- 
ing, dependent  and  favning  eerritor,  dancing  attendance 
npon  the  beels  ol  nsnalljr  a  tyrannioal  patron,  Gonatitntea 
a  ptctate  in  faTor  of  which  no  one  ma;  feel  prepoaaeaaed  ; 
and  the  general  idaaof  aooh  %  relatioiuhipis  that  of  a  con- 
temptible alliance  betwixt  master  and  serritor,  caloolated 
to  eSact  no  good  work  apon  theii  human  snrronndings. 
The  term  "parasite,"  aa  applied  in  lower  life,  whilst  it 
possesaes  certain  analogies  with  the  human  state  a> 
called,  neveitheleBB  exhibits  a  widely  difleront  aspect  when 
ita  entice  faatuiea  are  taken  into  consideration.  The  ani- 
mal parasite,  in  the  majoiity  of  coses,  ia  unqueationablj, 
like  its  human  representative,  a  degraded  creature.  It 
will  be  found  most  frequently  to  hare  loat  whatever  inde- 
pendence it  once  poaseased,  and  to  have  merged  its  exist- 
ence in  a  slHTish  dependence  on  its  host;  In  not  a  few 
coses,  this  dependence  will  be  found  to  have  proceeded  ao 
far,  that  the  parssite  has  become  atomaohleas  and  mouth- 
lees,  and  feeds  itself,  as  best  it  may,  on  the  fluids  which 
its  host  elaborates  for  personal  use.  Thorough  degrada- 
tion nuy  thus  be  said  to  follow  the  adoption  of  a  parasitic 
lite  in  cases  where  such  an  existeoee  is  beet  typiAed  in 
the  «wiina<  world. 

Bat  here  the  comparison  of  the  horoan  and  the  animal 
dependent  may  l>e  lawfully  said  to  end  ;  and  at  this  stage 
the  differences  begin,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  plainly  ap- 
parent The  parasite  in  higher  life  ia  at  the  beck  and  call 
of  hia  master,  and  is  bound  to  respond  to  every  whim  and 
oaprioe  of  his  owner.  Not  so  the  parasite'in  lower  life,  which 
exists  DBoally  as  a  source  of  irritation,  and  often  as  a  caose  of 
disease,  to  its  uninviting,  and  it  may  be  nnconscioas,  host 
The  homan  dependent  may,  it  ia  true,  exist  for  his  own  ends, 
and  may  ultimately  benefit  himself  through  his  despicable 
ways  and  through  the  petty  mssnnesBea  of  his  life.  But 
anoh  advantage  may  be  said  to  be  the  invariable  role  of 
the  parasite  in  lower  life.  The  latter  not  only  lodges,  but 
boards,  at  the  expense  of  ita  host  It  obtains  lodgment 
and  food  in  the  easiest  fashion  and  in  the  cheapest  man- 


ner. It  is  a  persistant  "  bad  lodger,"  which 
not  only  pays  no  rent,  but  may,  in  the 
oonne  ol  ita  existence,  benefit  itulf  by  the 
phyaioal  roia  of  ita  benebctor.  Sinbad's 
"Old  Man  of  the  Sea"  wan  not  a  more 
persistent  tenant  on  that  hero's  Hhooldeis, 
than  ore  mo^  parasites  on  or  within  the 
bodies  of  their  boats.  And,  unfortunately, 
ths  latter  may  scarcely  be  shaken  o^  as 
was  Sinbad's  ancient  burden  ;  inasmuch  as, 
when  parasitism  has  become  the  way  of 
life  of  a  living  organism,  the  law  that 
"habit"  becomes  "a  second  nsttue"  re- 
ceives a  new  Ulusttation,  and  the  paraaitio 
existenoe,  onoe  begun,  tends  to  become  the 
perpetual  and  normal  life  of  the  dependent 
being. 

Thus  mnch  by  way  of  compariaon  of  a 
way  of  human  exiatenoe  with  a  curious  path* 
way  of  animal  life.     Let  us  endeavor,  in  the 
next  plaoe,  to  gain  some  ideas  of  the  sfarnc- 
tore  and    development  of  certain    typical 
parasites,  and  thereafter  seek  briefly  to  dis- 
cuss the  probable  origin  and  laws  of  para- 
sitic  life   at    large.     In  such  a  zoological 
ramble  we  may  light  upon  facta  which  may 
not  only  "feed  the  curious"  within  us,  but  serve  the 
higher  mission  of  intellectual  nurture,  in  providing  food 
for  thonght  and  wise  reflection. 

Some  simple  cases  of  parasitism  may  first  engage  out 
attention,  since  these  lees  oomplioated  relations  betwixt 
animals  may  serve  perchance  to  show  how  the  more  com- 
plex associations  have  been  acquired.  Hany  cases  ate 
known  to  naturalists  in  which  one  unimiil  attaches  itself  to, 
or  merely  assooiatas  itself  with,  another  animal  of  widely 
diflerent  kind.  Buch  association  is  not  only  of  constant 
and  invariable  occurrence,  but  is,  moreover,  inexplicable, 
save  perhaps  on  the  idea  of  a  chance  companion  stiip, 
which,  under  the  influence  of  habit,  has  become  a  sworn 
friendship. 

No  better  example  of  endh  aasodation  could  be  found 
than  that  of  a  certain  spedes  of  aea-anemone  {Adamiia 
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paUiata)  which  attaches  itself  tot  the  shells  in  vhich  hermit- 
crabs  (Pagurta  Pridoauxii)  ensconce  themselTes  after  the 
manner  of  their  kind  (Figa.  1,  2,  8).  Inyariably  we  find 
crab  and  anemone  dwelling  together ;  the  former  toiling 
along,  house  on  his  back,  and  his  anemone-friend,  secniely 
posed  on  tiie  house  in  turn,  is  carried  about  much  as  the 
accompanying  illustration  (Fig.  2)  depicts  a  colony  of  tube- 
worms  borne  on  the  shell  in  which  the  crab  residea  Be- 
tween these  ''messmates,*'  as  they  may  be  termed,  the 
beat  of  understandings  appears  to  exist.  Constant  associa- 
tion, perpetuated  from  generation  to  generation,  has  per- 
fected relations  of  a  friendly  character  between  crab  and 
anemone.  The  crab  has  been  seen  to  feed  the  anemone  by 
aid  of  his  long  nippers,  and  to  remove  the  anemone  to  a 
new  and  larger  shell  when,  through  his  physical  increase, 
a  change  of  quarters  was  demanded. 

Here  there  is  association,  which,  if  it  may  scarcely  be 
termed  beneficial  in  so  far  as  the  crab  is  concerned,  never- 
theless presents  us  with  an  instance  where  the  parasite  or 
anemone  haa  contracted  a  pendstent  habit  of  attachment 
Such  a  habit,  pursued  in  other  oases,  may  lead,  as  we  shall 
see,  to  the  beginning  of  true  parasitism. 

Of  a  more  intimate  kind,  and  more  nearly  approaching 
parasitism  itself,  is  the  relationship  known  to  exist  between 
such  animals  as  sea-anemones  and  certain  fishes,  and  be- 
tween such  moUusks  as  mussels  and  certain  small  crus- 
taceans named  "pea-crabs."    Any  visitor  to  the  seaside 
who  has  touched  the  outspread  tentacles  of  the  sea-ane- 
mone, knows  full  well  how  quickly  the  animal  retracts  the 
feelers,  and  contracts  its  entire  frame.     The  object  of  such 
sensitiveness  is  not  far  to  seek.    Since  the  prey  of  the  ane- 
mone—consisting of  crabs,  whelks,  and  all  unwary  crea- 
tures which  may  stumble  across  its  tentacles— is  captured 
by  the  tentacles,  and,  primarily,  through  the  warning 
which  the  property  of  sensation  gives  to  the  feelers  of  the 
animal,  it  would  be  therefore  a  perfectly  just  assertion  to 
say  that  a  sea-anemone  is  a  highly  sensitive  animal,  and 
that  objects  touching  its  tentacles  are  readily  and  quickly 
seized  and  engulfed  within  its  sac-like  body.     But  what 
may  be  said  of  the  relationship  between  certain  tropical 
sea-anemones  of  large  size,  and  some  small  fishes,  whose 
habitual  dwelling-place  appears  to  be  the  interior  of  the 
anemones'  bodies,  and  which  swim  in  and  out  of  the 
mouths  of  their  hosts  at  will  ?    Nor  is  the  case  any  the  less 
surprising  when  we  find  it  asserted  on  good  authority  that 
the  anemone  may  contract  its  body,  inclosing  the  fish,  and 
thereafter  expanding  itself,  allow  its  ''messmate"  to  swim 
freely  about,  only  to  return  again,  however,  to  its  strange 
but  habitual  dwelling-place.     Considering  the  rapacity  of 
ordinary  anemone  character,  as  illustrated  by  the  seizure 
of  foou,  how  may  the  immunity  of  a  fish  which  has  ven- 
tured not  merely  into  the  lion's  jaws,  but  into  its  very 
stomach,  be  accounted  for  ?    Once  again  we  are  forced  to 
fall  back  upon  the  idea  of  "habit,  use  and  wont^"  as  in- 
ducing such  air  harmonious  relationship.     It  might  be 
suggested  that  the  fish  may  benefit  from  the  easy  terms  on 
which  it  may  obtain  food  within  the  stomach-sac  of  the 
anemone.    If  this  view  be  correct,  then  the  case  may  truly' 
be  described  as  that  of  two  "messmates";  but  the  details 
appe^  as  strange  and  curious  after  this  suggestion  as  be- 
fore.    Such  a  case  may  show  how  parasitic  habits  might 
be  inaugurated  in  the  case  of  an  animal  more  likely  to  be- 
come wholly  dependent  on  a  host  than  the  fish,  since  the 
partial  dependence  of  a  likely  animal  on  the  anemone 
might  be  replaced  by  a  fuller  and  more  complete  life  of 
ease  and  indulgence. 

Somewhat  resembling  the  preceding  case  is  that  of  the 
"pea-crabs"  (Fig.  4),  those  minute  crustaceans  which  occur 
not  merely  within  the  shells  and  bodies  of  mussels,  but  are 


also  found  as  lodgers  within  the  breathing-chambers-  of  the 
"jEMOrsquirts,"  or  Ascidians  (Fig&  5  and  6).  How  or  why 
these  crustacean  intruders  are  tolerated  amongst  the  sensi- 
tive tissues  of  their  hosts,  is  another  mystery,  inexplicable 
as  to  its  origin,  and  equally  mysterious  in  its  continuance, 
save  on  the  supposition  that  custom  has  habituated  the 
mollusk  or  sea-squirt  to  the  presence  of  its  guests.  Pliny 
of  old,  indeed,  credited  the  pea-crab  with  the  function  of 
pinching  its  landlord,  by  way  of  warning  him  against  the 
inroads  of  other  and,  perchance,  less  welcome  intrnders  ; 
but  the  suggestion  does  more  credit  to  the  classic  natural- 
ist's ingenuity  than  to  his  knowledge  of  animal  psychology 
and  relationships. 

That  the  pea-crabs  are  most  probably  "lodgers"  only, 
and  not " boarders,"  within  the  sea-squirts  at  least,  seems  a 
likely  idea,  from  the  writer's  own  observation  of  the  habits 
of  these  crustacean  Pea-crabs  may  be  seen  to  emerge  at 
night  from  sea-squirts  kept  in  an  aquarium,  to  feed  on  the 
floor  of  the  vessel  or  tank ;  the  crabs  retreating  to  their 
shelter  on  being  alarmed  with  a  rapidity  which  speaks 
volumes  at  once  iot  their  familiarity  with  their  place  of 
refuge  and  for  sea-squirt  tolerance  with  lively  lodgers. 

In  these  cases,  a  habit  of  association  has  clearly  been 
contracted,  with  the  result  of  invariably  inducing  the 
stated  companionship  of  two  animal  forms,  widely  sep- 
arated from  each  other  in  point  of  structure  and  rank  in 
the  zoological  category.  We  may  now  proceed  to  note 
the  details  of  some  cases  in  which  this  association  has  de- 
veloped into  a  still  closer  intimacy,  and  in  which  the  limits 
and  territory  of  true  parasitism  may  be  said  to  be  at- 
tained. 

Amongst  the  parasites  that  infest  the  human  territory, 
and  that  of  higher  animals  at  large,  the  tapeworms  are 
perhaps  the  best-known  examples.  These  organisms  in- 
habit»  as  their  special  sphere,  the  intestines  of  man  and 
other  warm-blooded  animals  —  namely,  quadrupeds  and 
birds.  They  may  attain  a  length  of  many  feet;  and 
when  scientifically  examined,  each  tapeworm  is  seen  to 
consist  of,  firstly,  a  very  minute  "head,"  armed  with 
booklets  and  suckers  for  adhesion  to  the  intestine  ;  se- 
condly, of  a  slender  portion  composed  of  imperfectly 
formed  joints,  the  so-called  "neck";  and,  thirdly,  of  nu- 
merous flattened  "joints,"  of  oblong  shape.  It  must  be 
first  noticed  that  the  "joints  "  do  not  correspond  to  the 
joints  or  segments  of  an  ordinary  worm.  In  the  tapeworm, 
indeed,  each  joint  is  really  a  scmi-indepc  ndent  animal ; 
and  the  whole  worm,  instead  of  being  a  single  organism, 
is  thus  in  reality  a  collection  or  colony  of  beings.  The 
"head "is  the  most  personal  part,  so  to  speak,  of  this 
compound  organism,  since  the  joints  are  produced  from 
the  head  and  neck  by  a  veritable  process  of  "budding." 
Each  fresh  joint  appears  to  be  produced  between  the  head 
and  the  already  formed  segments.  And  as  this  process  of 
growth  may  be  said  to  proceed  continuously  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  organism,  we  may  readily  enough  under- 
stand how  the  tapeworms  may  attain  the  length  and  di- 
mensions they  frequently  exhibit. 

The  tapeworms  have  little  to  boast  of  in  the  way  of 
structure  and  organization.  The  head  contains  the  main 
masses  of  the  nervous  system,  which  send  two  nervous 
filaments  backward  through  the  joints,  and  two  main 
tubes,  or  "water-vessels,"  run  one  down  each  side  of  the 
body.  Each  "  joint "  may  be  described  as  simply  a  recep- 
tacle for  the  development  and  production  of  eggs.  Li 
each  joint  we  see  the  greatly  branched  ovary,  or  egg- pro- 
ducing structure,  within  which  thousands  of  eggs — des- 
tined, under  favorable  circumstances,  to  produce  as  many 
tapeworms— are  developed.  Thus  we  clearly  appreciate 
the  almost  unlimited  fertility  of  theee  animals^  when  we 
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discover  that  the  organism  oonsiBts  of  many  segments, 
each  capable  of  producing  its  thousands  of  eggs ;  whilst 
each  egg  that  undergoes  full  development  is  invested  with 
the  power  of  giving  origin  in  turn  to  a  tapeworm-organ- 
ism composed;  as  before,  of  its  hundreds  of  jointa 

What  is  the  life-history  of  such  an  organism  ?  is  a  qnerj 
which  may  beat  be  answered  through  a  study  of  its  de- 
velopment Liberated  from  the  body  of  their  host,  the 
joints  of  the  tapeworm,  through  their  decay,  disperse 
their  minute  eggs  abroad.  The  eggs,  to  undergo  devel- 
opment into  tapeworms,  require,  however,  to  pass  the 
first  part  of  their  existence  in  a  different  animal  from  that 
in  which  they  are  to  reside  as  mature  tapeworms — ^that  is 
to  say,  the  egg  of  the  common  tapeworm  (Tcenia  solium)^ 
which  inhabits  tlie  human  digestive  system,  would  come 
to  nothing  were  it  to  be  swallowed  by  man.  For  its  due 
development,  it  requires  t6  be  first  swallowed  by  a  warm- 
blooded animal,  as  a  first  host — ^the  animal  in  question 
being  a  pig.  Swallowed  by  the  pig,  the  egg  of  the  tape- 
worm soon  liberates  from  its  covering  a  little  "  embryo  " 
provided  with  six  hooklets.  Thia  young  tapeworm  shows 
no  disposition  to  develop  the  characteristic  form  of  its 
parent  within  the  pig,  but  at  once  proiseeds  to  bore  its 
way  through  the  walls  of  the  animal's  stomach,  and  to 
take  up  its  abode  usually  in  the  pig's  muscles,  or  it  may 
be  in  the  liver,  brain,  or  some  other  organ.  Here  it  be- 
comes a  "  resting-larva."  It  develops  around  its  body  a 
sac  or  bag  containing  fluid,  and  is  now  known  as  the 
BcoUx.  Already  we  may  perceive  a  minute  head  and  neck, 
but  no  farther  traces  of  the  mature  tapeworm  are  to  be 
seen.  Here,  also,  it  can  attain  to  no  further  development 
Its  career  within  its  pig-host  ends  thus ;  and  if  the  pig 
should  die  a  natural  death,  and  be  buried,  the  *'  resting- 
young  "  of  the  tapeworm  would  share  the  fate  of  disinte- 
gration, destruction  and  decay,  which  would,  in  the  latter 
event,  await  the  tissues  of  the  pig.  Let  us  imagine,  how- 
ever, that,  instead  of  the  unlooked-for  and  unusual  con- 
tingency above  noted,  the  pig's  muscles  are  in  due  season 
converted  into  pork,  and  that  man  partakes  of  that  com- 
modity, especially  in  an  uncooked  or  imperfectly  pre- 
pared condition.  Then,  each  *'  resting-tapeworm  "  within 
its  sac,  and  derived  from  the  muscles  of  the  pig,  receives  a 
fresh  start  in  life,  and  enters  upon  the  concluding  phases 
of  development  For,  when  swallowed  by  man,  the  little 
sac  is  dissolved.  By  means  of  its  hooklets,  the  resting- 
larva  attaches  itself  to  the  lining  membrane  of  the  digest- 
ive system.  Next  ensues  a  process  of  budding.  Joint 
after  joint  is  duly  produced  ;  and  the  form  of  the  mature 
tapeworm,  with  its  eggs  ready  for  development,  as  we  at 
first  beheld  it,  again  appears  in  the  round  or  cycle  of  de- 
velopment 

Such  is  the  curious  story  of  the  development  of  these 
parasites.  The  main  features  of  that  biography  consist  in 
the  remembrance  of  the  facts  that  these  animals  possess 
two  hosts,  and  that  they  do  not  attain  full  development  in 
the  animal  which  first  harbors  them.  Thus,  from  the  rest- 
ing-larva of  underdone  or  *•  measly  "  pork,  man  derives 
the  common  tapeworm.  From  underdone  beef  he  may 
obtain  another  kind  of  tapeworm,  the  first  stages  of  whose 
existence  are  thus  spent  within  the  economy  of  the  ox. 
The  young  of  the  tapeworm  commonly  found  in  the  dog 
and  fox  inhabit  the  liver  of  the  rabbit ;  another  parasite 
of  the  dog  being  obtained  from  the  brain  of  the  sheep. 
The  cat  obtains  its  parasite  in  the  most  natural  fashion 
from  the  liver  of  the  mouse  or  rat  And  man,  in  turn, 
may  act  as  a  first  host  when  he  harbors  in  his  liver  the 
dreaded  "hydatids,"  which  are  simply  the  immature 
young,  or  resting  forms,  of  a  tapeworm  attaining  maturity 
in  the  dog. 


No  more  curious  life-history  than  that  of  a  species  of 
tapeworm  (Tcenia  cuewnerina)  can  well  be  imagined — thia 
parasite  inhabiting  the  dog's  digestive  system.  The  rest- 
ing-yonng  of  the  tapeworm  inhabit  the  body  of  the  dog- 
loose— which  is  duly  swallowed  by  the  dog  in  the  act 
of  cleaning  his  ooat^and  there  becomes  the  full-grown 
tapeworm.  The  eggs  of  this  mature  parasite  are  in  turn 
swallowed  by  the  dog-lice,  and  become  the  resting-young 
which  are  destined  to  xepeat  the  history  through  which 
their  progenitors  have  passed..  Here  there  is  seen  para- 
sitism within  parasitism  ;  and,  to  say  the  least,  it  would 
be  a  puzzling  task  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  some- 
what  complex  relationship  which  has  thus  been  developed 
betwixt  the  louse,  the  tapeworm,  and  the  canine  host, 
which  protects  the  one  and  gives  shelter  to  the  other. 

Equally  interesting,  and  in  some  respects  similar  to  the 
development  of  the  tapeworms,  is  the  history  of  the  fiukes 
(Fig.  7,  a).  Every  one  has  heard  of  these  fiat-bodied 
*'  worms  " — each  comparable  to  a  single  joint  of  a  tape- 
worm— which  inhabit  the  bile-ducts  and  liver-tubes  of  the 
sheep,  and  produce  those  symptoms  of  emaciation  and 
disease  in  that  animal  collectively  known  as  the  "  rot" 
The  eggs  of  the  fluke  escape  into  water,  and  give  birth  to 
young,  or  embryos  (Fig.  7,  b),  which  at  flrst  swim  freely 
about  Soon  the  young  fluke  loses  its  locomotive  powers, 
becomes  a  tadpole-like  being,  and  enters  the  body  of  a 
fresh-water  snidL  There  it  remains'  quiescent,  but  under- 
goes changes  which  bring  it  nearer  the  condition  of  fluka. 
When  the  snail  is  swallowed  by  the  sheep  in  the  act  of 
drinking — or  it  may  be  when  the  young  flukes  escape  from 
the  snail  into  water,  and  thus  gain  ready  access  to  the 
sheep's  economy — the  final  stage  in  development  is  duly 
brought  about ;  and  the  young  fiukes,  making  their  way 
'to  the  liver  of  the  animal,  become  perfect  and  mature 
beings. 

Thus  we  see  that,  as  in  the  tapeworms,  so  in  the  flukes, 
two  hosts  are  required  for  the  due  development  of  these  para- 
sites ;  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to]remark  in  passing  upon  the 
fortunate  natore— in  so  far  as  the  higher  animals  or  final 
"hosts "are  concerned— of  this  arrangement  But  for 
the  thousand  and  one  chances  of  destruction  which  await 
the  eggs  of  these  parasites,  and  for  the  chances  which  tell 
against  their  successful  lodgment  in  their  first  hosts,  and 
also  against  the.'r  successfully  overcoming  the  difficulties 
of  their  complicated  development,  man's  estate  would  be 
simply  overrun  with  these  organisms,  and  higher  animal 
life  at  large  might  well  fear  rapid  extermination. 

Instructive  and  interesting  also  is  the  account  of  the 
development  of  the  notorious  Trichina^  which  is  capable 
of  causing  grave  symptoms  or  death  by  its  attack.  This 
parasite  is  a  minute,  thread-like  worm,  which,  as  it  exists 
in  the  muscles  of  man,  of  the  pig,  or  other  animals,  is  im- 
mature and  harmless.  When  the  flesh  of  the  pig,  for  ex- 
ample^ containing  these  trichinas — which  lie  coiled  up 
each  within  a  little  *'cyst"  or  bag^is  eaten  by  man,  a 
wondrous  activity  is  exchanged  for  their  previously  inert 
condition.  These  parasites,  set  free  within  the  human 
stomach,  rapidly  produce  their  young  by  thousands. 
These  young  are  debarred  by  the  laws  of  their  develop- 
ment from  attaining  any  further  advance  in  life  before 
passing  a  term  of  pupilage,  so  to  speak,  in  the  muscles. 
Hence  arises  the  danger  of  trichina-visitation  ;  and  then 
comes  the  tug  of  war.  For  the  rising  generation  of  these 
parasites,  produced  in  the  stomach,  now  bore  their  way 
through  the  tissues  to  a  resting-place  in  the  muscles,  and 
in  the  act  of  migrating  cause  pains  and  illness,  often  of  a 
serious  character.  Once  settled  down  in  the  muscles,  $} 
danger,  however,  is  past  For  each  worm  develops  arour 
itself    a   sac   or  bag,  wherein  it   lies    ensconced   un' 
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■wallowod  hj  anothar  wann-blooded  animal— an  utterly 

nulikalf  fato  in  tha  cho  of  mui'e  miualeB,  tlis  pniMitea  of 

vhioh  vill  aiiaply  nadergo  degeneration,  and  be  ultimately 
converted  into  bo  man  j  apecks  of  lime. 
Wluit  an  the  leaaons  vhioh  a  anb- 
jeot,  that  at  first  aiglit  might  be  deemed 
of  nitUTOij  kind,  seems  well  oalonlated 
to  teach  na  ooooeming  parasitism  and 
its  origin  ?  Brieflj  snmmed  up,  we 
may  Bay  tha^  flratlj,  parasitio  habits 
are  certainly  not  of  original  nature, 

bnt  bare  been  acqnired — in  oUier  words,  the  parasite  was 

not  always  attached  and  helpless,  bnt  was  onoe  free  and 

dissociated,  and  aoqoired  its  dependent  habits  in  conse- 

gaance  of  some  alteration 

in  its  way  of  life  which 

benefited  its  race.      How 

may  sacb  a  statement  be 

onpportad?   is   a  natural 

enough  inquiry.     I  replj, 

by  Uie    consideiation  of 

.the     rarioiu       graduated 

stages  and    modifloationB 

in  parasitism,  and  by  the 

life-history  of  parasites  at 

large.     We     may    trace 

every  stage  in  the  pan- 

sitio  dependence,  and  in 

the    degree    of    intimacy 

which  exists  betwixt  hosts 

and    lodgers.     From  the 

aimjAe  condition  of  men  snirLs  uctdiu 


lodgment  and  attachment  (ai 
and  hermit-crab],  to  that 
"  lodgers,"  is  an  easy  trans- 
ition. The  fishes  living 
within  the  anemones,  and 
the  pea-crabs  within  mnssels 
and  sea«qnirts,  exemplify 
cases  of  the  latter  dosorip- 
tion.  In  these  instances 
there  is  an  association  more 
intimate  than  that  existing 
between  the  anemoae  and 
crab;  and,  althoogb  there 
and  lodger,  there  are  to  be 


of  the  anemtme 
r  pure 


\±.  muroeonnuj.) 


is  an  independenoe  of  boat 
traced,  nevertheless,  the  be- 
ginnings of  truly  parasitio 
babita.  The  tapeworms 
and  their  allies,  as  true 
parasitoa,  illuatrate  beings 
which  have  nndergona 
great  modification  of  their 
'  parte  and  organs,  and 
which,  having  gradually 
aooommodated  themselves 
'  to  their  surroundings, 
have  become  lodgers  and 
boarders,  feeding  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of 
Uieir  hosts,  Bnt  we  gain 
still  clearer  ideas  o(  the 
originalljr  free  and  non- 
paramtio  state  of  animal 
lodgen  and  boarders,  if  we 
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conndar  the  mauting  of  th'e  free  ata^ea  witneased  in  theii 
developmenL  No  better  illnstntioit  in  sapport  of  thia  latter 
idea,  tbat  their  developmant  affords  a  olew  to  the  whole 


A,  S«iullr  autnr*  (tfUr  aimaobaid^    B,  EmbcTO  (anir  L«ickwi>. 

hiatotTofparaaitM,  oonldbeeitadthaiithatof  thajSaocuIina 
(Fig.  8,  b]— a  low  form  ol  onutaoean,  and  a  kind  of  poor 
relation  of  <nm\»,  shrimpa  and  theii  allien  The  saoonlina 
exiata  a>  a  bag-like  growtli  on  the  bodies  of  henait-oTaba, 
It  m^  be  deaoribed  aa  a  bog  of  egga  and  nothing  more, 
attaohing  llaeif  by  root-like  prooessea  to  ita  boat,  from 
whoae  tissDM  it  abaorba  ita  nonrialimeiit.  Vrom  ita  atraot- 
nn  aa  an  adnlt  aaconlina.  Indeed,  we  oonid  not  gaeaa  ita 
true  natare,  aeeing  that  it  poeaeaaea  few  or  none  of  the  or- 
dioarr  belongiuga  of  the  ai^mal  creation.    £at  if  we  watoh 


A,  Ltrn  :  B,  Hitart  AilniL 

the  development  of  one  of  the  many  egga  thia  bag-like 
being  containa,  wo  may  then  hazard  a  gaeaa  as  to  ita  na- 
ton  and  concerning  the  hiatorj  of  ita  pait 

Each  aacoalimi-egg  givea  biith  to  an  sotive  Uttla  orea- 
tore,  named  a  NaupUta  (Fig.  8,  a).  Thia  little  being  poa- 
aeaaea  three  paira  of  legs  or  feet,  an  oval  body,  and  a  single 
or  oytdopean  cry&  Soon  the  body  beoomee  indoeed  in  a 
"ahell";  the  front  pair  of  limba  increaaea  at  the  ezpenae  of 
the  othen;  which  aieoaai  off;  whilat  ais  paira  of  awimming- 
feet  are  developed  in  their  place,  fltimately,  theae  little 
creatnrea  attach  themadrea  to  their  crab-horta  ;  the  limbs 
drop  off;  the  two  front  limbs  remain  dereloped,  and  be- 
come altered  to  form  organs  of  adfaeeio&  to  their  hoata ; 
and  the  body  itself  finally  aaaomea  the  form  of  the  aanaage- 
sbaped  organism  we  aee  in  the  adult  aacoolina  (Fig.  8,  b). 

Thoa,  if  "development"  may  be  trostsd  aa  a  criterion 
of  the  history  of  the  saoonlina  rsoe,  we  msy  bdieve  that  at 
first  these  paraaites  were  represented  by  fre»<wimming 
beings  resembling  the  "Nanplioa"  (Fig.  8,  a),  which 
now  appeaiB  at  the  firat  atage  in  their  Utss.    And  it  may 
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with  equal  justice  be  assumed,  from  the  facts  wliioli  nature 
reveals  to  ns,  that  the  fixed  and  rooted  saccolina  is  itself 
a  later  product  of  development,  and  appears  as  the  result 
of  altered  habits  and  of  a  changed  way  of  life  on  the  part 
of  the  original  raca  Such  conclusions,  though  merelj 
faypothetioal,  are  not  unsupported  by  the  history  of  other 
animal  forms.  On  the  contrary,  change  and  variation  may 
be  regarded  as  representing  factors  and  means  of  normal 
kind  in  inducing  alterations  in  the  structure  and  habits 
of  living  beinga.  No  one  may  doubt  the  existence  and 
operation  in  the  world  of  life  of  laws  which  direct  animal 
and  plant  forms  along  the  "g/ooves  of  chauga"  Our 
difficulty  lies,  not  in  determining  the  existence  of  these 
laws,  but  in  reaching  the  "  law  within  the  law,"  on  which 
the  degree  and  succession  of  changes  depend.  Such  ideas 
that  alteration  and  variation  are  natural  actions  of  life,  are 
the  result  of  that  wider  study  of  living  beings  which  has 
of  late  years  been  prosecuted.  Of  old,  the  ''  fixity "  of 
species  and  the  permanency  of  auimal  and  plant  forms  was 
esteemed  an  axiom  of  biology. 

Now,  we  know  that  the  production  of  varieties  and  races 
is  one  of  nature's  statutory  procedures,  so  to  speak.  We  do 
liot  yet  know,  it  is  true,  the  limits  of  variation  in  different 
animals  or  plants;  but  experience  shows  us  that  these 
lijciits  probably  vary  greatly  in  different  species.  The 
causes  of  variation  are  likewise  still  obscure,  but  amongst 
these  causes  we  may  rank  the  influence  of  surroundings 
aud  of  changed  environments  as  of  the  highest  importance. 
One  of  many  theoretical  conclusions  to  which  the  subject 
of  parasites  may,  therefore,  lead,  is  that  alteration  and 
oodificition  of  the  Hves  and  structure  of  animals  appear 
to  be  a  normal  occurrence  in  nature.  Under  the  influence 
of  new  ways  of  life  and  of  changed  conditions,  animals 
once  free  have  become  attached  as  parasites,  and,  from 
the  possession  of  definite  structure  and  organization,  have 
become  de^^raded,  and  have  degenerated  to  the  existing 
state  of  many  parasitical  forms.  Change  and  modifica- 
tion are  thus  seen  to  be  important  features  in  ruling  the 
destinies  of  living  beings ;  and  no  better  examples  of  this 
latter  fact  may  be  cited  than  those  illustrating  the  manner 
in  which  the  so-called  "vicious  circle"  of  parasite  life  is 
perpetually  maintained. 
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This  Bbphosfhobxzation  of  Ibon At  the  last  annual  meet- 
ing: of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  of  England,  a  paper  was  read 
by  Messrs.  Thomas  &  Gilohrlst  on  the  elimination  of  phosphorus 
in  the  Bessemer  converter,  which  elicited  an  animated  discus- 
sion,  eztendinff  over  several  days.  The  in^at  object  in  view  here 
is  the  removal  of  phosphorus  from  ordinary  pig-iron,  thereby 
fitting  it  for  use  in  the  manuCaoture  of  steel,  special  regard  being 
had  to  Cleveland  tron«  The  essenoe  of  Messrs.  Thomas  A  Qil- 
chrlst's  invention  is  the  substitution  of  a  basic  lining  for  the  or- 
dinary gannister  lining  in  the  Bessemer  converter.  The  lining 
oonsists  of  magneslan  limestone,  which,  after  a  long  course  of  ex- 
periment, the  inventors  found  best  suited  to  their  purpo.se.  Cold 
basic  material  is  also  added  to  the  charge  in  the  converter  and 
duriog  the  blow.  The  result  of  some  recent  experiments  shows 
tiiat  an  excellent  quality  of  steel  can  bo  produced,  varying  in 
temper  from  the  mUdeet  and  softest  to  that  of  ordinary  hardness 
for  rails,  the  exact  temper  of  metal  required  being  produced  with 
certainty. 

"Dynamitib.— Major  Magendie,  R.  A.,  has  come  to  the  conclusions, 
after  numerous  experlmeats,  that  frozen  dynamite  is  consider^ 
ably  less  sensitive  to  explosion  by  a  blow  than  unfrosen  dynamite : 
ttiat  cartridges  of  dynamite  having  small  quantities  of  exuded 
nitro-glyoerine  within  them  are  decidedly  more  sensitive  to  ex- 
plosion by  a  blow  than  oartriJges  in  which  there  is  no  such  exu- 
dation; that  frozen  dynamite  is  much  more  susceptible  to  explo- 
sion by  simple  ignition  than  the  unfrozen;  tiiat  frozen  dynamite 
Is  much  less  sensitive  to  exploeion  by  the  impact  of  a  buUet  than 
unfrozen  dynamite;  that  the  danger  attending  the  mere  brealc- 
Ing  in  two  of  a  frozen  dynamite  cartridge  does  not  seem  to  be  of 
the  formidable  character  indicated  by  the  Austrian  regulations ; 
and  that  frozen  nitro-glycedne  is  not  susceptible  of  detonation  by 
d'^tonators  of  the  same  strength  as  those  with  whioh  the  detonation 
of  unfrozen  nitro-glycerine  may  be  readily  and  certainly  effected. 


A  NSW  skating  surfaoe  called  "  crystal  ice  "  has  been  invented 
by  Dr.  Oalantarients  of  Scarborough.  Considering  that  after  all  ice 
is  merely  a  crys^ine  substance,  says  Nature,  and  that  there  is 
merely  a  lack  of  subetanoes  which  are  crystalline  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, Dr.  Oalantarients  experimented  with  a  variety  of  salts, 
and  after  a  time  succeeded  In  making  a  mixture,  consisting  mainly 
of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  soda,  which,  when  laid  as  a  floor  by 
his  plan,  can  be  skated  on  with  the  ordinary  Ice  skates ;  the  re- 
sistance to  the  surfaoe  Is  just  equal  to  that  of  ice ;  it  looks  like  ice, 
and,  indeed,  when  it  has  been  skated  on  and  got  "  cut  up  "  a 
little,  the  deception  Is  quite  astonishing.  The  surface  can  at  any 
time  be  made  smooth  again  bv  steaming  with  an  apparatus  for 
the  purpose,  and  the  floor  itself,  when  once  laid,  will  last  for  sev- 
eral years.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  mixture  of  salts 
used  contains  about  sixty  per  cent,  of  water  of  crystallization,  so 
that  after  all  the  floor  consists  chiefly  of  solidllled  water. 

Clbvbland  STKBii.— The  Northeastern  Baflway  Company,  of 
England,  has  sent  a  large  order  to  the  Cleveland  district  for  steel 
rails,  to  be  made  according  to  the  new  process  of  dephosphoriza- 
tlon  recently  invented.  The  importance  of  the  new  invention  is 
scarcely  second  to  that  of  the  Bessemer  steel  process.  For  the  man- 
ufacture of  a  ton  of  Iron  according  to  the  old  method,  six  tons  of 
coal  were  required ;  to  make  a  ton  of  Cleveland  steel  on  the  new 
principle  it  is  said  that  three  tons,  or  one-half  as  much  as  hereto- 
fore, are  suf&oient  In  England  50,000,006  tons  of  coal  are  annu- 
ally required  in  the  manufacture  of  Iron.  It  will  be  Feen  that  the 
saving  of  fuel  in  the  new  process  ia  enormous,  but  that  is  not  the 
only  advantage,  as  by  the  dephosphorization  converter  the  vast 
deposits  of  ore  in  the  Cleveland  aistrict,  hitherto  neglected,  can 
now  be  made  available.  In  the  United  Btates,  where  good  iron 
ore  is  abundant,  the  dephosphorlzation  is  of  less  account,  but  the 
saving  of  fuel  is  of  equal  value  in  both  countries. 

A  Fossil  Fobest  ->An  interesting  discovery  has  been  made  at 
Edge  Lane  Quarry,  Oldham,  England.  The  quarrymen,  in  the 
course  of  their  excavations,  have  come  upon  what  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  fossil  forest  The  trees  number  about  twelve,  and  some 
of  them  are  two  feet  in  diameter.  Th^y  are  in  good  preservation. 
The  roots  can  be  seen  interlacing  the  rock,  and  the  fronds  of  tho 
ferns  are  to  be  found  imprinted  on  every  piece  of  stone.  The  dis- 
covery has  excited  much  interest  in  geolo^cal  circles  round  Man- 
chester, and  the  "  forest "  has  been  visited  by  a  large  number  of 
persons.  The  trees  belong  to  the  middle  coal-measure  period, 
although  it  has  been  regarded  as  somewhat  remarkable  uiat  no 
coal  has  been  discovered  near  them.  The  coal  Is  found  about  two 
hundred  and  flfty  yards  beneath.  Professor  Boyd-Dawkins,  of 
Owens'  College,  has  visited  the  quarry,  and  declares  that  there  ia 
not  such  another  sight  in  Europe. 

f  Thb  Nrw  CAiJEDONrA  NiCKSL.— The  Important  ores  from  New 
Caledonia  now  constitute  the  chief  raw  material  for  the  French 
nickel  industry.  The  rock^is  a  beautiful  green-colored  faydrosili- 
cate  of  nickel,  free  from  sulphur  and  arsenic,  and  poor  m  cobalt 
and  copper.  The  nickel  obtained  from  it  is  therefore  very  pure. 
Tne  best  method  of  treating  this  ore  is  even  yet  undetermined. 
Oamler,  at  Marseilles,  reduces  the  ore  very  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  Is  done  with  iron  in  a  blast  furnace.  He  thus  secures 
a  crude  pig,  from  which  the  pure  metal  is  afterward  obtained. 
Clirlstofle,  on  the  contrary,  has  recourse  to  the  wet  way.  He  dis- 
solves the  ore  in  hydrochloric  acid,  precipitates  the  nickel  as  ox- 
alate, and  obtains  the  metal  by  fusion.  Both  methods  are  open  to 
criticism,  and  will  doubtless  be  improved  in  the  cotirse  of  time. 

Phosphobio  Acid  in  Bebb. — If  equal  volumes  of  beer  and 
nitric  acid  are  bMled  together,  and  a  small' quantity  of  molybdate 
of  ammonia  be  added,  the  characteristic  yellow  precipitate  of 
phosphoric  acid  will  Immediately  make  its  appearance.  For  the 
quantitative  determination  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  beer,  a  deci- 
mal solution  of  acetate  of  uranium  is  recommended.  One  hun- 
dred cubic  centimetres  of  fresh  beer  treated  with  acetate  of  uia- 
nium  at  once  yield  a  voluminous  dirty  yellow  precipitate. 
Analysis  of  the  best  Munich  beer  yielded  the  following  contents 
of  phosphoric  acid :  Winter  beer,  per  liter,  0.6  grains  phosphorio 
acid;  Summer  beer,  per  liter,  0.6  grains  phosphoric  acid:  double 
beer,  per  liter,  0.9  grains  phosphoric  acid. 

Ambbican  Tin  Plates.— As  there  Is  no  duty  on  pig-tin  coming 
into  the  United  States,  and  as  skilled  labor  in  almost  every  depart- 
ment of  manufacture  can  now  be  secured  here  at  atxmt  the  same 
cost  as  for  similar  workmanship  abroad,  there  is  no  good  reason 
whv  America  should  not  be  able  to  fairly  compete  with  foreign 
makers  of  tin  plates.  The  process  of  manufacture  has  scarcely 
advanced  beyond  what  was  known  one  hun^^ed  years  ago,  and 
we  may  readily  believe  that  American  enterprise  and  Ingenuity 
will  before  long  suggest  labor-saving  machinery,  which  will  both 
reduce  the  cost  and  improve  the  quality.  It  is  certainly  remark- 
able that  no  tin  ore  has  thus  far  been  discovered  in  the  United 
States. 

Normal  Compositzon  of  Mils ^According  to  C.  Marchaud 

(Bled.  Centr.,  1872,  pp.  769-770),  the  usual  oomposltlon  of  human 
milk  Is  as  follows :  butter,  86.8 ;  lactose,  71.1 ;  protein,  17 ;  salts, 
2.04;  and  water,  878  parts  per  thousand.  When  the  amount  of 
butter  rises  to  above  62  parts,  the  milk  Is  injurious  to  the  child. 
The  quantity  of  protein,  which  is  much  less  than  in  cow's  milk, 
cannot  bo  exceeded  without  ill  effects. 

H.  Mills,  of  Binghampton,  N.  T.,  lost  a  valuable  piece  of  wire 
last  Spring,  The  winds  recently  blew  down  the  limb  of  a  tree  In 
his  yard,  and  an  oriole's  nest  was  found  suspended  to  it  by  the 
wire.  It  was  wrapped  round  and  round  tho  Umb  as  though  a 
mau  hn'l  done  it. 
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Some  ladies  have  captured  a  iamlly  of  deoorative  crabs, 
and  half -hours  pass  rapidlv  by  in  watching  their  erratic  move- 
ments. The  plan  is  tb  take  the  crab  and  treat  him  to  a  liard  soonr- 
ing  with  a  nfdl-bmsh  until  he  is  perfectly  clean,  then  place  him  in 
a  Jar  where  there  is  a  quantity  of  seaweed.  As  soon  as  he  feels 
the  bottom  he'selzes  a  hit  of  weeds,  bites  it  off,  and  places  it  to 
his  mouth,  covering  it  with  some  sticky  substances:  this  done, 
he  raises  it  over  his  back  and  presses  the  end  upon  his  shell,  and 
there  it  sticks,  ultimately  growing.  This  process  is  kept  up  until 
the  crab  is  completely  covered,  and  he  Is  satisfied  that  he  has 
completed  the  change  he  contemplated— that  is,  making  himself 
resemble  a  moss-covered  rock,  so  that  he  may  elude  the  sharks 
and  rays  that  are  wont  to  devour  him. 

In  one  of  his  recent  lectures  in  London,  Br.  Erasmus  Wilson 
exhibited  the  photograph  of  a  woman  thirty-eight  years  old,  and 
five  feet  five  inches  high,  whose  tressea,  when  she  stood  erect, 
enveloped  her  entire  form  in  a  golden  vail,  and  trailed  several 
Inches  on  the  ground.  The  longest  fibres  measured  six  feet  three 
and  one  half  inches.  Thirty  inches  is  the  mean  length  for  females, 
and  three  feet  is  considered  a  very  remarkable  length.  This  in- 
stance is  exceeded,  however,  by  two  American  women— one  whose 
hair  measures  seven  feet  six  inches,  and  another,  the  wife  of  a 
druggist  in  Philadelphia,  whose  luxuriant  cJievdure  is  almost  as 
long,  and  so  thick  that  when  seated  upon  a  chair  she  can  com- 
pletely cover  herself  with  it. 

LoBD  Batlezoh  showed  a  curious  experiment  in  color-combi- 
nations to  the  Physical  Societv,  when  he  produced  a  yellow  liquid 
by  mixing  a  blue  solution  of  litmus  with  a  red  solution  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash.  We  recollect  a  kindred  experiment  which  is  even 
more  curious,  namely,  the  proiuction  of  white  by  the  mixture  of 
crimson  and  green.  An  aqueous  solution  of  cuprous  chloride 
and  a  solution  of  rosaniline  acetate  in  amylic  alcohol  are  placed 
In  a  bottle  in  certain  relative  quantities.  The  crimson  solatlon 
floa^  upon  the  green  Alution.  But  when  shaken  up  together 
both  colors  disappear,  and  the  mixture  Ib  simply  a  turbid  grayish 
white. 

ARTmoxAL  BiAifONDS.^In  regard  to  the  successful  work  of 
Mr.  Hannay,  of  Glasgow,  in  producing  perfect  artificial  diamonds, 
it  may  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  similar  investigation  carried  on 
by  Desprets,  the  noted  French  chemist.  Some  authorities  allege 
that  the  results  obtained  by  Desprets  were  in  advance  of  those 
reached  by  Mr.  Hannay,  vet  the  former,  at  the  conclusion  of  five 
years  of  labor,  made  the  frank  acknowledgment  that  he  had  not 
found  the  diamond  proper,  although  he  had  obtained  crystals  of 
pure  carbon  possessing  all  the  ohajncterlstics  of  the  coveted  prize. 

NuTBinvB  Yaltts  01*  Gbass  at  Vabious  Staoxb  ot  Gbowth- 
~E.  Yon  Wolff  and  others  cut  grass  three  times  in  the  early 
Bummer,  in  the  years  1874  and  1877;  the  first  cutting  took  place 
about  the  middle  of  May,  the  second  at  the  beginning  ana  the 
third  at  the  end  of  June.  The  second  cutting  appeared  to  give  the 
best  results  in  the  case  of  animals  experimented  upon,  namely, 
sheep  and  horses ;  and,  as  a  rule,  it  was  found  that  more  nitro- 
genous matter  was  excreted  by  the  latter  than  by  the  former. 
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Ths  man  who  was  stage-struck  had  the  driver  arrested. 

Thb  society  lady  never  sheds  tears.  She  knows  enough  to 
keep  her  powder  d^. 

Thbiub  are  few  things  which  are  cheaper  than  talk,  unless  a 
lawyer  does  the  talking. 

YouNQ  women  often  keep  thetr  lovers  by  tears.  '*  Yes,"  said 
Grumwig,  "  love,  like  beef,  b  preserved  by  brine." 

Am  old  lady  bajb  she  hears  evenr  day  of  civil  engineers,  and 
wonders  if  there  is  no  one  to  say  a  civil  word  for  conduotors. 


JoHH,  how  many  times  have  I  told  you  always  to  eat  bread 
with  your  meat  ?»  "  Papa,  how  many  times  have  you  told  me 
never  to  do  two  things  at  a  time  7" 

Wht  is  a  cow's  tall  like  the  letter  P  ?  Because  If  s  the  end 
of  beef.  Here's  another  quite  as  bad :  Why  is  an  egg  like  a^coli  ? 
Because  it  is  not  fit  for  use  until  it  is  broken. 

"  Thb  most  difficult  man  to  please  that  I  ever  saw,"  said  old 

Judge  Dakin,  "  was  my  fnend  Colonel ,  who  didn't  wish  to 

be  lied  about,  and  couldn't  bear  to  have  the  truth  told  of  him." 

An  old  philosopher  said :  "  When  I  was  a  boy  I  wanted  some 
taffy,  but  it  cost  a  shilling,  and  I  hadn't  one.  When  I  was  a  man 
I  had  a  shilling,  but  thea  I  didn't  want  any  taffy." 

A  MABZNB  opera  troupe,  on  a  fioating  opera  house,  will  tie  up  at 
Ck>ney  Island  and  play  ^*  Pinafore  "  there,  even  if  they  are  obliged 
to  sink  for  It  This  is  probably  a  Job  put  up  by  a  rival  watering- 
place. 


(I 


I'jf  no  physician,  but  I've  heard  that  Iron  In  the  blood  Is 
g>od,"  sold  Macbeth,  as  he  Jabbed  his  dagger  Into  King  Duncan. 

"  The  darkey*B  hour  is  Just  before  the  dawn,"  remarked  Sambo 
when  he  started  out  before  daybreak  to  steal  a  young  chloken  for 
breakfast. 

A  Cincinnati  child  tied  crape  to  the  door-knob  to  see  if  the 
carriages  would  come  to  take  them  out  riding,  as  they  did  the 
family  across  the  street 

Hbz,  on  being  told  that  Bunyan  stands  at  the  head  of  allegori- 
cal writers,  sagely  remarked  that  he  had  always  thought  bunions 
wore  confined  to  the  feet 

A  MAN' is  always  wanting  some  one  to  tell  him  how  handsome 
he  looks.  A  woman,  on  the  other  hand,  will  simply  stand  before 
a  glass  and  see  for  herself.     . 

Bba-batkiko  is  scarcely  ever  indulged  in  by  the  Russian  ladles, 
on  account  of  the  Jealousy  felt  by  the  nobility  against  permitting 
any  familiarity  with  the  serf. 

This  simple  medical  advice  for  curing  a  pimple  is  given  by  the 
hooldand  Ooarier :  *'  First  hold  tlie  pimple  over  a  slow  fire  until 
It  comes  to  a  boil,  then '  bust '  it" 

"  Wkll,  Pat,  Jim  dldnt  quite  klllyou  with  the  brickbat  did 
he r*  "  No ;  bat  I  wish  lie  had."  •*  Wiy  so  ?"  •'Bo  that  I  could 
have  soon  Mm  huug,  tho  villain  I" 


This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  small  boy  goeth  to  the 
barber,  and  winketh  at  him  and  saith,  "  Cut  off  the  ends  of  my 
hair."  And  behold,  the  barber  outteth  off  the  hair  and  leavetn 
the  ends. 

"  I  DON'T  mean  to  reflect  en  your  honesty,"  said  one  man  to 
another,  after  speaking  harshly  of  his  character.  ''  No,  I  should 
think  not;  ^ou  are  not  polished  enough  to  reflect  on  anything," 
was  the  reply. 

Profbssob.—"  What  is  the  fundamental  condition  of  exist* 
ence?"  Student,— ** Time.**  Prq/ewor.— "How  do  you  explain 
that?"  Studeni.—" Yerj  easily.  How  cdn  a  person  exist  if  ha 
hasnt  time  for  it  ?" 

Heb  mother  said  the  little  creature  lived  on  love,  but  one  month 
after  marriage,  when  the  grocerv  bill  came  in,  he  saw  that  ne  had 
made  the  greatest  oversight  of  nis  life  by  not  ascertaining  what 
that  particular  love  was  for. 

Madams,  who  is  very  fat,  asks  her  husband  in  what  character 
she  shall  attend  the  masquerade.  "As  a  captive  balloon,"  ho 
said.  "  How  must  I  dress  that  cljaraoter  ?"  *'  Simply  by  t^^g  a 
string  to  your  foot,"  answered  the  brute. 


What  surprised  Noah  more  than  aught  else  was  that  he 
celved  no  application  for  free  passes.  And  what  astonished  tha 
public  after,  the  flood  was  that  the  veteran  navigator  never  tried  to 
got  up  a  complimentary  benefit  for  himself. 

Lawtbb  C.  (entering  the  ofi^ce  of  his  friend,  Dr.  M..  and  speak* 
Ing  in  a  hoarse  whisper) :  *'  Fred,  I've  got  such  a  cold  this  mom« 
ing  that  I  can't  speak  the  truth."  Dr.  M, :  "  Well.  I'm  glad  that 
It's  nothing  that  will  interfere  with  your  business." 

Ths  Engineer,  in  discoursing  upon  good  times  and  bad,  has 
struck  upon  the  fertile  suggestion  that "  trade  is  good  when  much 
money  is  being  spent  upon  new  industrial  enterprises ;  trade  is  bad 
when  llttie  money  Is  being  spent  on  such  enterprises." 

Thb  custom  of  married  men  shooting  their  wives  and  thea 
committing  suicide  is  becoming  alanningly  prevalent  The  prao- 
ti'ce  is  not  to  be  commended,  but  neverthelAss  it  is  cheaper  tiuui 
taldng  out  an  insurance  policy  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow. 

ft 

Wattsb— "Do  you  wish  to  be  called  in  the  morning,  sir?* 
QEfiert— "Yes,  sir."  Waiter— " When  will  you  be  caUed,  sirr 
Guest-^**  That  depends  on  how  I  feel  in  the  morning.  I  adx  very 
tired  now.    I'll  ring  for  you  when  I  shall  desire  to  be  called/' 

A  UEcruBSB  was  explaining  to  a  little  girl  how  a  lobster  cast  his 
shell  when  he  had  ontf^^wn  it  Bald  he :  "  What  do  you  do  when 
you  have  outgrown  your  clothes  7  You  cast  them  aside,  do  you 
not  7"    '*  Oh,  no,"  replied  the  llttie  one,  '*  we  let  out  the  tucks." 

Whsn  young  John  Stubbs  asked  his  father  to  buy  him  a  bi- 
cycle, the  old  farmer  handed  him  a  sickle,  saying: 

"  John,  if  you'll  faithfully  use  this  common  sickle. 
Always  keeping  as  cool  as  an  icicle, 
You  can  by-and-by  buy  your  own  bicycle." 

Whsn  the  census-taker,  wishing  to  compliment,  said  to  a  eiti- 
ssan,  "  Ah.  sir,  you've  a  wife  of  a  hundred  I"  the  lady  grabbed  a 
rolling-pin  and  sailed  in  on  him,  saying :  "  You  villain  I  I  told  yos 
I  was  only  twenty-five.  Dont  you  dare  to  put  it  down  as  one 
hundred  r 

I  know  he's  a  bachelor,  a  horrid  grumpy  thing, 

A  nasty,  spiteful,  cross-grained,  ugly  fright! 
I  wish,  John,  that  such  callers  to  your  wife  you  would  not  bring; 

You  know  as  well  as  I  do  If  s  not  right. 
Why  do  I  think  him  single  ?    Why  ?    Oh.  John  111  have  a  fit. 
Did  you  not  hear,  you  stupid,  you  ?    He  called  dear  baby  "  It." 


Pbot.  Gassell's  CoMFENDitm,  advertised  in  another  page,  in 
the  most  popular  system  of  self-teaching  Penmanship  ever  pub- 
lished. It  has  now  reached  a  sale  of  over  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thou<!aRd,  and  the  demand  fur  It  is  still  increasing. 
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NoTHDra  can  more  tWkingly  show  tha  growth  of  this 
grant  Citj  of  New  York,  and  the  rapid  strides  by  whioh  it 
haa  adTknoed,  until  it  begioa  to  coTsr  the  whole  of  Uie 
ialaod,  at  the  foot  of  whioh  it  was  for  a  long  time  bat  a 
tiny  dot — nothing  oaa  show  more  olearly  this  mighty  in- 
crease ilk  the  size  of  the  oify  than  to  trace  the  track  of  the 
theatre  as  it  haa  been  thrust  forward  on(  of  its  solitary 
reeting-plaoe  in  John  Street  one  hundred  years  ago,  and 
driven  onward  and  upward,  nntil  to^ay  It  is  aonttered 
here  and  there  over  the  faoe  of  tha  oi^,  aa  high  ap  eren 


as  Centnl  Park,  long  thought  to  be  tha  nttormoat  limit  o( 
hnman  habitation  on  this  onr  Island  ol  Manhattan. 

The  drama  ia  not  yet  old  among  as,  bnt  it  has  already 
seen  theatre  after  theatre  go  down  into  deetmelioi],  some- 
times firing  tha  torch  itself,  more  often  merely  making 
way  for  the  march  of  oommeroe.  Although  the  drama 
same  to  as  a  stranger  soaroa  a  oentnry  ago,  it  was  soon 
Bnbjeot  to  onr  laws,  and  made  obeisanoa  to  onr  oattoma 
laoTing  on  or  giving  ap  at  the  book  of  bnsineui  And 
feeling  akin  to  sadneas  oomea  over  one  who  ia  fond  of  th« 
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stage  in  looking  down  the  long  list  of  theatres  which  have 
been  and  which  are  noi  •  It  is  hard  not  to  moam  the 
death  of  many  a  theatre  which  had  bravely  borne  its  part 
among  ns,  lightening  the  sorrows  of  man  and  scattering 
broadcast  the  seeds  of  jollity  and  langhter. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  that  the  first 
d  ramatic  performance  took  place  in  America.  As  to  the  place 
and  time  where  and  when  it  Wis,  there  is  much  discussion 
and  disagreement  It  may  have  been  as  early  as  1733,  here 
in  New  York  ;  or  in  1736,  at  Williamsburg,  in  Virginia ;  it 
may  have  been  as  late  as  1750,  at  Philadelphia,  or  Boston, 
or  New  York.  The  earlier  dates  are  involved  in  doubt  and 
conjecture.  But  abundant  record  exists  of  a  company  of 
actors  from  Philadelphia,  which  arrived  in  New  York  in 
February,  1750,  and  remained  here  until  July,  1751.  The 
city  contained  then  barely  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
the  company  must  have  had  some  merit  to  have  held  to- 
gether so  long  a  time  in  so  small  a  town. 

It  made  its  first  appearance  probably  March  5th,  1750, 
in  "Bichard  IIL,  wrote  originally  by  Shakespeare,  and 
altered  by  OoUey  Gibber,  Esqr. "  Mr.  Ireland,  in  his  valu- 
able and  voluminous  "  Becords  of  the  New  York  Stage," 
identifies  the  place  where  they  performed  with  the  present 
numbers  6i  and  66  Nassau  Street,  on  the  east  side,  be- 
tween John  and  Maiden  Lane.  Here  there  then  stood  a 
building  containing  a  room  convenient  for  their  purpose — 
-to  use  the  phrase  of  the  New  York  Ocuette  revived  in  the 
Weekly  Postboy,  when  announcing  their  arrival.  It  was 
turned  into  a  church  in  1758  by  a  congregation  of  German 
colonists,  who,  seven  years  later,  built  on  the  same  site  an 
edifice  which  remained  standing  until  1810. 

For  a  year  after  this  company  disbanded.  New  Yorl^  re- 
mained without  dramatic  entertainmeni  In  1753  arrived 
Hallam's  company,  the  first  full  and  efficient  dramatio 
troupe  which  came  to  this  country.  It  was  quite  equal  to 
the  leading  English  provincial  companies  of  the  time.  Its 
originator  was  William  BUlam,  a  brother  of  Admiral 
Hallam,  and  the  manager  of  the  theatre  in  Goodman's 
Fields,  from  which  Garriok  had  stepped  to  Drury  Lane. 
His  brother,  Lewis  Hallam,  was  the  head  of  the  company, 
at  once  its  manager  and  its  leading  actor.  For  a  year 
Hallam  and  his  companions  had  been  acting  in  Virginia, 
and  then  came  to  New  York,  bearing  letters  of  recommend- 
ation from  Governor  Dinwiddia  They  opened  on  Sep- 
tember 17th,  1753,  in  the  new  and  commodious  theatre 
which  they  had  caused  to  be  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old 
one,  with  Sir  Bichard  Steele's  comedy  of  "  The  Conscious 
Lovers," and  the  ballad  farce  of  "Damon  and  Phillida." 

Chief  among  the  actors  was  Mr.  Bigby,  who  must  have 
been  skilled  both  in  the  exercise  of  his  profession  and  in 
the  teaching  of  it,  for  Hallam's  son,  Lewis,  a  boy  of  twelve 
when  the  company  first  appeared  in  New  York,  and  after- 
ward the  foremost  actor  in  America,  declared  that  he  owed 
much  to  Mr.  Bigby's  instruction. 

After  six  months  in  New  York  the  company  went  to 
Philadelphia,  where  the  elder  Hallam  died.  Not  long 
afterward  his  widow  married  Mr.  Douglass,  who  then  be- 
came the  head  of  the  enterprisa  Wh«i  he  brought  the 
company  back  to  New  York,  in  1758,  the  Nassau  Street 
Theatre  had  become  a  church.  He  at  once  built  another 
on  Cruger's  Wharf,  which,  after  much  doubt  and  delay, 
he  obtained  permission  to  open,  and  the  first  performance, 
the  "  Jane  Shore"  of  Nicholas  Bowe^  took  place  December 
28th,  1758.         ^-      -- 

During  its  wanderings  the  eompany  had  somewhat  al- 
tered, but  its  nucleus  was  ever  the  same.  Mrsi  Hallam, 
now  Mrs.  Douglass,  was  the  leading  lady  ;  her  husband 
played  important  parts  ;  and  her  son,  Lewis  Hallam,  was 
mpidly  approaching  his  majority  as  a  man  and  as  an  actor. 


The  Cruger's  Wharf  Theatre,  like  all  the  other  early 
American  theatres,  was  but  a  slight  and  flimsy  structure, 
and  as  soon  as  the  season  closed  it  was  torn  down.  In  1761 
Mr.  Douglastf  erected  another  in  Beekman  Street,  on  the 
southwest  side,  just  below  Nassau.  This  theatre,  the  third 
erected  in  the  city,  was  but  little  longer  lived  than  its 
predecessor.  The  Stamp  Act  troubles  broke  out,  and  the 
ferment  which  resulted  finally  in  the  explosion  of  the  Bev- 
olution  began  about  this  time.  *'  The  republicans  of  New 
York  in  1764,"  says  WUliam  Danlap,  in  his  "  History  of  the 
American  Theatre,"  "  whether  remembering  the  predilec- 
tion of  the  actors  for  monarchy,  or  from  other  causes,  de- 
termined to  overthrow  the  playhouse."  An  old  gentle- 
man who,  as  a  boy,  had  taken  part  in  the  destruction  of 
the  theatre,  told  Dunlap  that  a  crowd  collected  and  "  set 
on  the  boys  to  commence  the  work,  which,  once  begun, 
found  hands  enough  to  aid  in  it" 

New  York  did  not  long  remain  without  a  theatre ;  and 
the  fourth  home  of  the  dramatic  muse  in  Manhattan  was 
destined  to  a  life  far  longer  and  far  more  glorious  than  its 
merely  temporary  predecessors. 

On  December  7th,  1767,  three  years  after  the  wanton  de- 
struction of  the  Beekman  Street  Theatre,  its  successor  was 
opened  in  John  Street,  on  the  norihem  side,  near  Broad- 
way, in  the  rear  of  the  lots  now  known  as  17,  19  and  21. 
**  It  was  principally  of  wood ;  an  unsightly  object,  painted 
zed.  .  •  •  It  was  about  sixty  feet  back  from  the  street, 
having  a  covered  way  of  rough  wooden  material  from  the 
pavement  to  the  doors.  .  .  .  Two  rows  of  boxes,  with  a 
pit  emd  gallery,  could  accommodate  all  the  play-going 
people  of  that  time,"  says  Dunlap,  "and  yield  the  sharers 
eight  hundred  doUais  when  full,  at  the  usual  pricea  The 
stage  was  of  good  dimensions  "—equal  to  the  Haymarket 
in  London. 

It  must  be  noted  that  Hallam's  troupe— then  called  the 
American  Company,  was  what  would  now  be  called  a  com- 
monwealth. The  leading  actors  were  owners,  sharing 
profit  and  loss  alike.  This  qrstem  obtained  in  England  in 
Shakespeare's  time— he  was  a  sharer  in  the  Globe ;  it  ob- 
tained in  France  in  Molidre's  day — ^the  company  of  which 
he  was  the  head  was  a  joint-stock  one  ;  and  it  obtains  in 
France  to-day^-the  Com^die  Frangaise,  the  direct  descend- 
ant  of  Moli^'s  company  and  the  foremost  theatre  of  the 
world,  is  a  commonwealth,  managed  in  great  part  by  the 
actors  themselves,  who  have  each  a  share  in  the  yearly 
profits,  in  addition  to  an  annual  salary. 

The  opening  bill  of  the  John  Street  Theatre  was  the 
'•Beaux'  Stratagem,"  and  Garrick's  farce,  '<Letha"  At 
the  bottom  of  the  playbill  was  the  traditional  British 
"  Yivant  Bex  et  Begins."  A  few  weeks  later,  it  bears  the 
request :  "  Ladies  will  please  to  send  their  servants  to  keep 
their  places,  at  four  o'clock."  And  from  four  in  the  after- 
noon to  six,  the  front  seats  in  the  boxes  were  fully  filled 
with  blacks  of  every  age,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  their  mas- 
ters and  mistresses. 

For  several  years,  and  with  varying  success,  the  Ameri- 
can Company  occupied  the  John  Street  Theatre,  making 
excursions  now  and  then  as  far  north  as  Albany,  and  as 
far  south  as  Philadelphia  and  Charleston.  But  troublous 
times  were  at  hand,  and  drew  rapidly  near.  Burning  ques- 
tions and  crying  sins  soon  left  the  people  little  time  for 
mock  mirth  or  mock  murder,  and  the  actors  began  to  feei^ 
the  force  of  the  old  mazarinade : 

"  Com^diens,  o*est  un  mauvals  temps, 
La  Trag^dle  est  par  lee  ohamps." 

The  first  Continental  Congress  met»  and  on  October  24th/ 
1774»  it  recommended  a  suspension  of  all  public  amuse- 
ment, discountenancing  and  discouraging  all  extravagance 
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and  diaaipaiion,  inoluding  "gaming,  cookfighting,  exhibi- 
tions of  shows,  plajs  and  other  expensive  diversions  and 
entertainments. " 

Ihinlap  declares  that  this  resolution  of  the  Congress 
was  conveyed  to  Donglass  in  a  letter  from  the  President, 
Peyton  Randolph,  and  the  committee  of  New  York  gave 
him  like  notice.  He  had  but  just  reinforced  his  company 
with  new  recruits  from  England,  and  was  preparing  to 
open  the  theatre  for  the  Winter  season,  but  he  knew  the 
recommendation  of  the  Congress  would  be  binding  on  the 
theatre,  and  he  bowed  to  the  inevitable,  taking  the  Ameri- 
•can  Company  to  the  West  Indies,  where  it  remained  for 
ten  years. 

But,  although  abandoned  by  its  lawful  occupants,  the 
John  Street  Theatre  did  not  remain  empty  all  through  the 
Revolutionary  War.  When  the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  army  of  King  George,  certain  of  his  officers  opened  it 
as  the  Theatre  Royal,  giving  occasional  performances  for 
•charitable  objects.  Major  Andr^  was  one  of  the  actors, 
and  the  principal  scene-painter.  Dunlap  saw  certain  of 
their  performances,  and  thought  them  very  good  for 
amateurs. 

Dr.  Francis  describes  one  peculiarity  of  these  times — the 
application  to  well-known  persons  of  characters  of  the  suc- 
•cessiye  plays  enacted  by  the  amateurs.  "  The  Busy  Body  " 
was  applied  to  Dr.  Atwood  ;  "  Laugh  and  Grow  Fat "  to 
Paymaster  Mortier,  a  man  of  extraordinary  leanness  ;  and 
<*  The  Wheel  of  Fortune  "  to  General  Gage,  who  first  oame 
to  America  in  1756  as  a  captain,  and  returned  again  in 
1775  as  c6mmander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces.  An- 
other of  his  Majesty's  generals,  Burgoyne,  was  an  ap- 
proved dramatist,  who  followed  his  "  Maid  of  the  Oaks," 
played  in  England  in  1775,  with  an  itpropos  <*  Blockade  of 
Boston/'  acted  in  Boston  by  British  amateurs  in  the 
midst  of  the  events  it  tried  to  satirize. 

This  **  Blockade  of  Boston  "  was,  as  well  as  I  can  make 
out,  the  third  play  written  in  America,  and  the  second 
play  both  written  and  acted  here— the  firsts  it  may  be  as 
^ell  to  say,  having  been  the  *'  Mercenary  Match  "  of  Bar- 
naby  Biddle,  acted  by  Yale  students,  under  the  supervision 
of  Dr.  Styles,  the  president  of  the  college.  Of  course  a 
mere  adoapkmdum  trifle  like  the  "Blockade  of  Boston'* 
never  got  itself  acted  in  New  York ;  and  it  is  not»  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  even  in  existence  now. 

But  it  was  not  long  after  the  Revolution  was  accom- 
plished and  its  results  secured,  that  Burgoyne  appeared 
before  the  playgoers  of  New  Yoi^  as  a  playwright  Not 
one  but  three  of  his  plays— "The  Maid  of  the  Oaks," 
"The  Heiress,"  and  "Richard  Goeur  de  Lion,"  were 
brought  out  in  this  city  shortly  after  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  and  remained  favorites  here  for  years,  in  spite  of 
their  author's  ignominious  career  in  this  country. 

After  the  Revolution,  the  John  Street  Theatre  was  for 
thirteen  years  the  only  or  the  leading  theatre  of  the  dty. 
Lewis  Hallam  opened  it  August  24th,  1785,  with  a  weak 
oast,  strengthened  greatly  the  following  Fall,  when  the 
old  American  Oompany  returned  in  force.  Hallam  had 
associated  Henry  with  him  iobthe  management ;  and  Wig- 
nell,  who  had  arrived  from  England  in  1774,  formed  with 
them  a  trio  of  dramatic  ability  which  had  not  till  then 
been  visible  on  the  American  stage.  The  playbills  bore 
at  their  foot,  "  Yivat  Respublica  " — ^an  Americanizing  of 
British  institutions  most  characteristic  of  the  times.  On 
April  16th,  1787,  there  was  here  performed  "  The  Gon- 
trast,"  written  by  Royal  Tyler,  afterward  Ghief-Justice  of 
Vermont,  and  the  first  American  five-act  comedy  per- 
formed by  professional  actors.  Two  years  later,  on  Sep- 
tember 7th,  1789,  the  earliest  of  the  innumerable  plays  of 
William  Dunlap  received  its  first  performance.      A  few 


years  after,  the  author  became  at  first  joint  owner  in  the 
theatre,  and  finally  sole  manager,  continuing  the  oompany 
bravely  along  the  lines  laid  down  by  its  founder.  And 
with  the  name  of  Dunlap,  the  iustory  of  the  American 
stage  of  that  time  is  indiasolubly  connected.  But  thia 
paper  is  not  a  history  of  the  American  stage— it  aims  only 
at  giving  sketches  of  the  theatres  of  New  York  ;  and  all 
seeking  further  knowledge  of  the  first  American  dramatist 
may  be  referred  to  his  own  invaluable  "  History  of  the 
American  Theatre." 

The  theatre  in  John  Street  was  the  home  of  the  drama  in 
this  city  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  it  was  not  until  the  end 
of  its  eventful  life  drew  nigh  that  it  met  with  any  opposi- 
tion. In  1797  Wigneli  brought  on  his  fine  company  from 
Philadelphia,  for  whose  accommodation  a  circus,  not  long 
before  opened  in  Greenwich  Street,  had  been  hastily 
turned  into  a  Summer  theatre  ;  but  in  a  short  time  the 
John  Street  Theatre  was  again  left  alone.  Its  end,  how- 
ever, was  approaching.  On  January  13th,  1793,  occurred 
the  last  performance  within  its  walls.  The  stage  then 
took  the  first  of  its  many  moves  up-town.  The  journey 
was  not  long— scarcely  more  than  around  the  comer ;  in 
fact,  it  was  only  from  John  Street  to  Park  Row,  about  two 
hundred  feet  above  Ann  Street  The  lots  on  which  stood 
this  fifth  theatre  erected  in  New  York  are  now  known  as 
Nos.  21,  23  and  25  Park  Row.  The  old  house  m  John 
Street  was  shortly  afterward  palled  down. 

The  New  Theatre,  as  it  was  at  first  called,  or  the  Park 
Theatre,  as  it  was  afterward  known,  was  opened  on  the 
evening  of  January  29th,  1798,  with  *'  As  You  Like  It "  as 
the  principal  play.  For  fifty  years  thereafter  its  stage  was 
ever  filled  with  the  bustle  and  echoes  and  the  shadows  of 
comedy  and  tragedy  and  farce.  For  the  greater  part  of 
tiiat  time  it  was  the  foremost  theatre  in  America.  Archi- 
tecturally, it  was  the  best  designed  and  the  best  built  of 
the  theatres  until  then  erected  in  this  country  ;  externally 
plain,  it  was  harmoniously  proportioned  and  internally 
well  arranged  for  both  hearing  and  seeing.  Its  plans 
were  prepared  by  Isambart  Brunei,  the  French  engineer, 
afterward  the  builder  of  the  Thames  Tunnel.  It  cost 
over  $130,000,  which  seemed  a  far  larger  sum  of  money  in 
the  last  century  than  it  does  in  this.  Its  first  lessees  were 
William  Dunlap  and  John  Hodgkinson.  Its  receipts  on 
the  opening  night  were  $1,263.  The  prices  were  :  boxes, 
8  shillings ;  pit,  6  shillings ;  and  gaUery,  4  shillings. 

It  is  hard  to  shut  the  career  of  the  Park  Theatre  into  a 
paragraph.  For  half  a  century  its  history  is  the  history 
of  the  American  stage.  AU  that  was  best  in  the  drama,  in 
all  its  forms  and  phases,  took  its  turn- upon  the  boards  of 
the  Park.  Lewis  Hallam,  whose  father  half  a  hundred 
years  before  had  led  the  first  band  of  actors  from  England 
to  America,  was  a  member  of  the  opening  company.  Soon 
Oooper  joined  it — Thomas  A.  Oooper,  the  pupil  of  Hol- 
croft  and  Godwin,  and  for  nearly  forty  years  the  foremost 
actor  in  America.  Born  under  the  English  fiag,  he  was, 
when  he  returned  to  England,  treated  as  an  American. 
The  friend  of  English  radicals  in  his  youth,  he  passed  his 
old  age  peacefully  in  the  shadow  of  our  Onstom  House,  his 
daughter  having  married  President  Tyler's  son.  Here 
also  acted  George  Barrett  and  his  wife,  for  many  years  two 
of  the  most  popular  of  our  actors.  Here,  in  180^JMr. 
Foe,  the  father  of  Edgar  A.  Foe,  made  his  first  appearance 
in  New  York  ;  his  wife,  as  Miss  Arnold,  had  acted,  in  1797, 
at  the  John  Street  Theatre.  But,  with  aU  these  and  many 
more  attractions,  and  in  spite  of  the  frequent  success  of 
his  own  many  skillful  plays,  original  and  adapted  from  the 
French  and  German,  Dunlap,  who  had  become  sole  man- 
ager, at  last,  after  fighting  bravely,  failed. 
After  an  interval,  Cooper,  who  had  often  charmed  the 
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Btidienees  of  this  thektre,  beoame  its  mankgeT.  He  reniod- 
eled  the  interior,  enlarging  Mta  nomber  of  leBts  to  1,600 
in  the  three  tien  ol  boxee,  and  1,100  in  the  pit  and  gBller^. 
Ur.  Ireland  thinks  this  aasertion  exaggerated,  eipeoiall;  as 
the  laigeet  leoeipta  refolded,  at  the  r^fnlar  prioaa,  vers 
$1,878.  Bnt  of  the  hitherto  nnparalleled  magnifioeDoe 
with  vhich  Cooper  had  deoonted  the  theatre  there  is  no 
donbt  whatever,  "The  boxes,  glittering  in  bine  and  white 
and  gold,  with  erimaon  drsperj  at  top,  new  and  snpetb 
glass  ohandeliere,  gorgeous  mirron  " — these  asd  ottier  im- 
proTemeits  too  nnmerons,  donbtlesa,  to  mention,  were  to 
be  seen  when  Ur.  Oooper  opened  the  honse  with  Qarriok's 
altention  of  Wjoherlej's  "The  Oonnby  Oirl,"  on  the 
evening  of  September  9th,  1807.  The  career  of  the  theatre^ 
thos  newlj  decked,  was  as  glorions  as  it  had  been  before. 
Here,  on  Jannar;  24th,  1809,  Master  Payne  made  his  flnt 
appearanoe  on  a  pablio  atage  with  abtmdant  snooess ;  after- 
ward known,  both  here  and  in  England,  u  the  "Tonng 
American  Bosoina  " — emnlating  the  now  forgotten  fame  of 
Master  Betty.  He  is  beat  remembered  to-daj  as  the  anthor 
of  "Home,  Bweet  Hodm" 


And  here,  on  the  evening  ol  November  21st,  1610,  tn  tha 
play  of  "  Blohard  lU ,"  was  first  aeen  on  the  Ametioan  stage 
the  finest  aetor  yet  seen  in  thia  oonntoy  ;  an  actor  whose 
eqoal,  in  certain  parts,  has  sot  been  aeen  sinoe ;  an  actor 
whoso  eacoMS  was  instanbnaons  and  immense ;  an  sotor 
who  gave  to  thia  dty  Uie  final  fire^flt  his  geniu;  and  who 
left  ne  all  that  ia  mortal  of  him — for  he  liM  bnried  in  St> 
Fanl's  ohorehyard,  where,  amid  the  Wsieat  htun  of  traffio, 
a  stone's  throw  only  frem  the  site  of  the  theatre  of  lua  tri- 
omphi^  stands  a  marbU  shafts  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
Oeorge  I^«derick  Cooke. 

The  next  few  years  saw  Cooke  followed  aotoaa  the 
water  by  many  a  star  of  the  English  theatrioal  firmament. 
T.  Q.  Holman  oame  flrsl^  with  his  dsnght  r,  who,  as  Mrs; 
Oilbsrt,  was  for  many  yean  one  of  the  lead^  aetreaaea  of 
AmerioL  Inoledon,  the  einger,  oame  next— in  1817. 
And  one  year  later,  September  7tji,  1816,  aaw  the  first  ap- 
pearanoe  here  of  James  Wallook,  who,  thirty  yean  later, 
was  to  give  hia  name  to  the  first  comedy  honse  of  the 
oonntry,  and  to  give  a  good  example  to  all  other  managers 
thronghont  the  land  by  the  discretion,  tttrte  and  skill 
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■whloh  he  then 
duplftjed,  and 
Thioh  his  soa 
hu  inherited 
from  him. 

Eighteen 
months  later, 
Ma7  25th. 
1820,  a  abort 
time  after  a 
pertormanoe 
of  Uajor  M. 
HL  Noah'a 
"Siege  .  of 
Tripcdi,"  for 
the  benefit  of 
the  anthor, 
the  theatre 
took  flre,  and 
wai  totaU; 
deotro^ed.  It 
most  not  be 
■nppoeed  that 


ill 


TBJE  OU>  FAKK  TBMTBI,  HIW  TOH,  noM 


theae  ^ears 
the  Park  The- 
atre had  been 
wholly    with- 

ont  rivals ;  bat  thej  had,  in  general,  been  inaignifleant* 
aad  anwotthf  of  iiotic&  Among  them  was  a  little  theatre 
in  Anthony  Street,  irhieh  had  been  at  one  time  knovn 
aa  the  Panllon,  and  vhioh  ma  now  at  onoe  opened  by  the 
mauagen  of  the  Park.  And  hare,  Norember  29th,  1620, 
£dmnnd  Eeaa  made  his  flrat  appeamnoa  in  Amerioa, 
playing  a  most  aoooeaafDl  engagameoL 

The  reboilding  of  the  I^k  Theatre  waa  oompleted  in 
1821,  and  on  Beptembor  Ist  It  opened  ite  dooia  with  the 
play  of  "^Tea  as  they  Were  and  Uaids  as  they  Are,"  and 
a  poeUoal  prologue  by  Oharlea  Spragae — ^who,  like  hia 
British  fellow-onJlsman,  Bogen,  waa  a  banker.  The 
faooM  held  2,500 ;  there  were,  aa  before,  three  tien  of 
bozea ;  the  width  ol  the  proeoeninm  arch  waa  forty^ve 
feet,  luid  the  atage  waa  seTenty  feet  deep.  The  ownen  of 
the  theatre,  Messrs.  Astor  and  Beekman,  had  finally  givai 
the  lease  to  Ueasra.  Price  and  Bimpaon,  the  former  leaaeea, 
and  thus  the  new  Park  Theatre  inherited  the  traditiimB 
and  the  trinmphs  of  the  old.  And  to  tlieee  the  new  the- 
atre apeedily  added  new  trfaimp^  of  its  own. 

On  Ootober  6th,  1821,  Jtmioi  Bmtns  Booth,  whom  Mr. 
Ireland  calls  "  the  little  lonatio  giant  of  the  stage,"  made 


BtraMora  oi  raa  batiomal  TsatraB,  Fmoa  a  ooKTBUFoaAiicotii 


his  first  ap- 
pearance iu 
America,  as 
RidiaTd  111., 
the  sante  part 
in  which 
i  Cooke  had 
'  won  his  fliBt 
I  Baooesi  here — 
the  part  in 
which  Booth 
dared  the 
rivalry  of  both 
Oooke  and 
Sean.  A  year 
later,  Oharlea 
MatUiews,  the 
elder,  waa  first 
seen  in  the 
"Boad  to 
Knin."  In 
1825  the  Park 
Theatre  saw 
the  first  Ame- 
rican attempt 
at  regular 
Italiaa  opera, 
^le     impree- 

sario  waa  Signer  Oarda ;  the  prima  donna  singing  Rotina, 
in  the  "  Barbieie  de  Seviglia  "—the  first  opera  attempted 
— ^was  his  daughter,  afterward  known  to  Europe  and  to 
lame  aa  Madame  Malibran.  Two  of  the  great  operatic 
artJats  ot  this  oenbuy  have  tried  their  infant  talents  in 
America— Malitma  and  PattL  Signora  Oaraia  married 
T£.  Malibran  here,  in  1626,  and  retired  from  the  stage ; 
bat  she  returned  shortiy,  on  her  hoaband'a  failing  ia 
bnaiiieia.  Acting  at  the  Park  Theatre  with  great  'suoceai^ 
she  sang  on  Sooday  at  Ontoe  Choich,  attnwting  as  largo 


r,  scMHjmrT 


and  as  enchanted  an  andlbnoa  in   the  sacred  as  in  the 
seonlar  edifice. 

Within  a  few  months  the  first  appearance  of  Italian 
opoa  was  followed  by  the  first  appearaaoe  of  two  of  the 
toremoet  native  representatives  of  comedy  and  of  tragedy 
—J.  H.  Haokett  and  Edwin  Forreet.  And  the  latter  was 
very  shortly  followed  by  hia  friend  and  fatttre  enemy, 
W.  a  Uaoready. 
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For  more  than  twenty-fire  years  the  Park  had  reigned 
snpreme,  not  always  alone,  bnt  always  above  competition. 
A  oiroos  or  a  cheap  theatre  now  and  then  pnt  in  an  ax>- 
pearanoe,  but  rarely  for  long.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
first  quarter  of  this  centory  one  of  these  cheap  theatres, 
called  the  Chatham,  from  its  sitnation,  began  to  improTC, 
and  to  become  a  serioos  riral  of  its  ^der  brother.  Wal- 
lack  and  Booth  both  played  on  its  boards,  and  at  times  it 
presented  a  play  as  well  as  the  Park  might  have  done. 

In  1826  a  more  formidable  rival  arose.  The  doors  of  the 
New  York  Theatre,  better  known  to  this  generation  as  the 
Bowery  Theatre^  were  thrown  open  on  the  evening  of  Octo- 
ber 23d,  with  the  **  Boad  to  Buin  "—a  title  of  ill-omen,  point- 
ing to  the  future  bankruptcy  of  the  manager  and  burning  of 
the  theatre.  It  was  the  largest  house  in  the  country,  seat- 
ing about  8,000  people.  Its  owners  meant  to  make  it  the 
first  theatre  of  the  city,  and  to  that  end  it  was  lavishly 
adorned  and  decorated.  Mr.  Forrest  played  an  early  en- 
gagement at  the  Bowery ;  and,  enticed  by  an  offer  of  $500 
a  night  coming  just  after  her  husband's  bankruptcy,  Mme. 
Malibran  here  first  attempted  a  character  in  English  Op- 
era—that  of  Count  Bdino  in  the  *< Devil's  Bridge";  from 
which,  oddly  enough,  says  Mr.  Ireland,  "  all  the  music 
was  cut»  except  the  songs  incidental  to  her  part."  And  in 
this  same  first  season  of  the  Bowery  Theatre,  Madame 
Celeste  made  her  first  appearance  in  America.  Li  1828  the 
Bowery  was  burnt,  and  within  ninety  days  rebuilt  and 
reopened  to  the  publia  It  was  again  burned  and  rebuilt 
in  18^,  and  after  many  vicissitudes,  was  entirely  rebuilt  a 
year  ago,  and  reopened  as  a  Qerman  theatre,  under  the 
name  of  the  Thalia. 

Another  theatre,  the  Lafayette,  was  in  the  year  also 
burnt  New  Yoik  was  beginning  to  be  large  enough  for 
a  variety  of  theatres,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Lafayette 
left  the  Park,  the  Bowery,  the  Chatham,  and  one  or  two 
other  smaller  and  temporary  theatres— including  a  little 
one  called  the  Sans-Souci  in  Niblo's  Garden,  at  the  comer 
of  Broadway  and  Prince  Street 

Nor  is  the  increase  in  the  number  of  theatres  alone  a 
proof  of  the  growth  of  the  city.  This  can  also  be  seen  in 
the  scattering  and  pushing  upward  of  the  places  of  amuse- 
ment From  John  Street  to  the  Park  was  but  a  pace  ;  but 
from  the  Park  to  Chatham  Street  and  to  the  Bowery  was 
something  of  a  stride,  and  it  was  the  first  of  a  long  series 
of  long  strides.  Every  new  theatre  was  further  and  fur- 
ther from  the  fir&t  resting-place  of  the  drama  on  our 
island. 

In  1831,  the  Bichmond  Hill  Theatre  was  opened  at  the 
southeast  comer  of  Yarick  and  Charlton  Streets,  once  the 
country-seat  of  Aaron  Burr.  A  year  later  the  Chatham 
Theatre  became  the  Chatham  Chapel— just  as  the  old 
John  Street  Theatre  was  succeeded  by  a  church.  In 
spite  of  the  growth  of  the  city,  its  rapid  extension  and  its 
great  increase  in  population,  it  was  not  yet  ready  to  sup- 
port so  many  places  of  amusement  Indeed,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  a  large  and  growing  city  always  has  more  the- 
atres than  it  need&  This  is  true  of  New  York  to-day.  If 
two  or  three  of  the  least  advantageously  situated  and 
least  well-built  theatres  were  burnt  or  torn  down,  there 
would  still  remain  a  plenty  for  the  needs  of  our  amuse- 
ment-seekers. And  nowadays,  in  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, the  theatres  have  got  themselves  classified,  each 
sticking  for  the  most  part  to  the  work  it  can  do  best  This 
is  as  it  should  be.  Forty  years  ago  nothing  of  the  sort 
was  known.  All  styles  of  amusement  were  attempted 
everywhere. 

It  was  at  the  Bichmond  Hill  Theatre  that  the  Mon- 
tressor  Italian  Opera  Troupe  apx)eared.  And  the  Bowery, 
although  never  regarded  as  the  equal  of  the  Park,  was 


always  striving  to  be  so  regarded.  It  played  tragedy,  and 
tragedy  to  the  best  of  its  ability,  at  times  and  for  a  while 
rivaling  the  elder  house.  But  the  Park  generally  had  the 
best  company,  and  it  got  most  of  the  best  stars.  It  was 
the  Park  Theatre  which,  in  1832,  brought  out  Mr.  Charles 
Kemble  and  Miss  Fanny  Eemble,  whose  success  was  in- 
stantaneous and  complete,  and  only  equaled  later  by 
Fanny  EUsler's  and  Jenny  Und's.  The  year  after,  Mr. 
Tyrone  Power  put  in  an  appearance  at  the  Park  Theatre. 
And  it  was  at  the  Bowery,  on  September  12th,  1836,  thai 
Miss  Charlotte  Cushman  came  first  before  a  New  York 
audience ;  and  ten  days  after,  the  Bowery  Theatre  again 
burnt  down,  only  to  be  rebuilt  two  years  later.  And  it 
was  at  the  Park,  just  three  months  ,to  a  day  after  Miss 
Cushman's  first  performance  at  the  Bowery,  that  Miss 
Ellen  Tree  first  acted  in  America. 

A  number  of  theatres,  large  and  small,  ox)ened  from  time 
to  time  with  varying  success.  There  was  a  little  Franklin 
Theatre  in  Chatham  Street ;  there  was  an  Italian  Opera 
House  at  the  comer  of  Leonard  and  Church  Streets,  which 
shortly  became  the  National  Theatre,  but  was  never  suc- 
cessful under  any  name  whatever,  until,  in  1837,  Mr.  Wal- 
lack  took  it  and  gave  the  first  real  blow  to  the  supremacy 
of  the  Park.  The  company  he  gathered  there  was  the 
finest  which  had  ever  been  seen  in  New  York.  And  in  the 
same  year  was  built  and  opened  the  Olympic,  at  No.  444 
Broadway,  a  theatre  which  afterward,  in  the  hands  of 
Mitchell,  was  to  become  the  most  mirth-provoking  in  the 
city. 

Three  years  later,  the  Bichmond  Hill  Theatre  faded  out 
of  sight  as  the  Tivoli  Gardens.  It  is  curious  to  note  how 
conservative  the  stage  is,  and  how  a  name  survives  after 
the  thing  has  ceased  to  exist  We  have  had  an  Olympic 
until  lately,  and  we  have  a  Tivoli  now,  although  the  sites 
of  their  former  namesakes  have  long  been  covered  with 
stores.  The  Olympic  was  nearly  as  far  up  Broadway  as 
Niblo's,  then  really  a  garden*  and  almost  out  of  town.  The 
next  theatre  faced  the  Park,  but  at  some  distance  ;  it  was 
Palme's  Opera  House,  in  Chambers  Street,  and  its  site  is 
now  occupied  by  the  American  News  Company. 

The  venture  following  this  was  entirely  abnormal,  and 
contrary  to  the  current  of  the  times :  it  was  the  opening 
of  Castle  Garden  as  a  theatre,  in  June,  1847  ;  in  after  days 
it  was  to  be  the  scene  of  Jenny  Lind's  great  success.  In 
this  same  year  another  attempt  was  made  to  rival  the  Park. 
The  Broadway  Theatre  was  built,  on  the  east  side  of  that 
thoroughfare,  between  Pearl  and  Worth  Streets,  but  it  did 
not  succeed,  and  after  a  dozen  years'  stiuggle  it  was  torn 
down. 

The  real  rival  of  the  Park,  the  successful  rival,  and  the 
cause  of  the  declme  and  death  of  the  Park,  was  the  Palmo 
Opera  House,  which,  in  1848,  was  taken  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Bur- 
ton, and  opened  by  him  as  Burton's  Theatre.  At  first,  fate 
failed  to  smile,  but  at  last  the  dramatization  of  *'Dombey 
k  Son,"  by  Mr.  John  Brougham,  brought  fame  and  for- 
tune to  the  house,  and  for  years  both  smiled  upon  it 
steadily. 

Another  Italian  Opera  House  had  been  erected  by  sub- 
scription the  year  before  in  Astor  Place— still  further  and 
further  was  the  drama  pushed  up-town.  And  not  many 
years  after  was  this  opera  house  and  the  surrounding  streets 
the  scene  of  the  bloodiest  riot  in  this  country  of  which  the 
stage  has  been  the  causa 

Just  as  Mr.  Burton  had  conquered  success  for  himself* 
the  Park  Theatre,  on  December  16th,  1848,  took  fire  and 
was  burnt  to  the  ground,  never  to  be  rebuilt  And  thus 
was  broken  the  last  link  in  the  chain  which  stretched  back 
for  nearly  a  century  ;  thus  perished  the  last  vestige  of  the 
old  American  Company,  and  of  the  theatre  with  which  it 
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bod  so  long  been  connected.  Bat  if  tbe  line  was  tbnB 
broken— if  the  old  dynasty  was  thus  deposed,  a  new  mler 
bad  arisen,  ready  to  carry  on  tbe  government  Before  tbe 
destrnction  of  tbe  Park,  it  bad  been  slowly  falling  bebind. 
Mr.  Bnrton  stood  ready  to  take  tbe  sceptre,  even  before  tbe 
Park  was  ready  to  lay  it  down.  And  tbe  sceptre,  wben  it 
fall  from  tbe  bands  of  Mr.  Bnrton,  was  taken  by  Mr.  Wal- 
lack,  who  passed  it  to  bis  son ;  and  be  bolds  it  firmly  to 
tbis  day. 

And  witb  tbe  destrnction  of  tbe  Park — a  destrnction 
wbicb  is,  indeed,  an  era  in  tbe  bistory  of  tbe  New  York 
stage  —tbe  tbeatres  began  to  classify  tbemselves,  to  abandon 
tbe  desire  to  do  ererytbing,  and  to  seek  wbat  best  suited 
tbeir  situation  and  tbeir  immediate  customers.  Tbe 
Bowery  and  tbe  National  became— wbat  tbe  former  bas 
been  witbin  tbe  memory  of  eren  young  men — ^tbe  bome  of 
tbe  purely  sensational  and  domestic  drama ;  akin  to  the 
transpontine  theatres  of  London.  The  virtuous  working- 
girl  struggles  witb  tbe  villainous  employer ;  tbe  moral 
young  man  happens  in  at  the  nick  of  time,  and  be  floors 
the  villainous  employer  and  marries  the  virtuous  working- 
g'rl,  and  all  goes  weU ;  and  the  curtain  comes  down  to  the 
plaudits  of  the  gallery — for  there  is  no  place  of  amusement 
in  the  city  where  moral  platitudes  meet  with  so  hearty  a 
response  as  at  the  Bowery,  nor  is  villainy  ever  worse  pun- 
ished, nor  is  goodness  ever  more  justly  triumphant,  than 
in  the  regular  Bowery  play. 

Not  very  different  from  the  Bowery  play  was  the  class 
of  drama  performed  in  the  "lecture  room"  of  Bamum's 
Museum.  From  1850  until  the  burning  of  tbe  building  at 
the  corner  of  Ann  Street  and  Broadway,  in  1865,  a  series 
of  "moral  '*  plays  of  all  kinds  was  therein  exhibited.  It 
was  at  the  National  that  Mr.  G.  L.  Aiken,  in  1853,  pro- 
duced bis  adaptation  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  witb  G.  L. 
Fox,  G.  K  Fox,  and  tbeir  sister,  Mrs.  G.  0.  Howard,  in 
tbe  oast.  It  ran  over  two  hundred  times — a  run  quite 
double  that  of  any  preceding  play  in  tbis  city.  And  after 
a  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  piece  is  not  yet  to  be 
played  out.  It  seems  to  have  got  a  new  lease  of  life  from 
the  jubilee  singers  and  other  musical  accompaniments 
which  it  bas  now  been  discovered  to  be  cajH^ble  of  carry- 
ing. 

Its  only  rival  in  attraotive  power  was  at  first  not  a  play 
but  a  part — Mose^  tbe  New  York  fireman,  whom  Mr. 
Ghanfrau  first  personated,  in  1848,  making  so  instanta- 
neous aud  emphatic  a  success  that  be  was  soon  playing 
tbe  -part  twice  the  same  night  in  New  York,  and  again  a 
third  time  in  New  Jersey.  The  part  was  everything,  the 
play  mattered  little,  and  in  tbe  course  of  five  years,  while 
the  popularity  of  Mom  endured,  be  was  exhibited  every- 
where and  under  all  circumstances — ^in  California,  in  China 
even,  and  nearer  at  bome  "in  a  Muss." 

As  tbe  Olympic  Theatre — ^Mitchell's,  tbe  immortal 
CVtimm/iss's— fell  slowly  into  the  background,  Mr.  John 
Brougham — than  whom  no  one  was  more  fit— opened  a 
theatre  in  Broadway,  just  below  Broome  Street,  under  the 
name  of  Brougham's  Lyceum,  designing  to  give  a  perform- 
ance akin  in  style  to  the  London  Olympic  when  under  the 
management  of  Madame  Yestris,  one  of  whose  company 
tbe  actor-autbor-manager  had  been.  It  was  opened  with 
an  occasional  rigmarole  called  "Brougham  k  Ca,"  on 
December  23d,  1850.  In  occasional  pieces  of  tbis  kind  it 
especially  excelled.  Best  of  all  was  tbe  ever-memorable 
"  Bow  at  tbe  Lyceum,"  in  which  Mrs.  Yemon  as  Mrs, 
Vei'non  carried  off  the  honors  of  the  evening.  But  less 
than  two  years  after  Mr.  Brougham  opened  tbe  theatre  be 
surrendered  its  management  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Wallaok,  re- 
maining in  the  company,  witb  which,  up  to  bis  recent 
lamentable  death,  be  was  frequ^tly  oonnected* 


Mr.  Wallack  brought  to  tbe  theatre  skill  in  manage- 
ment,  prestige  as  an  actor,  and  the  talents  of  himself  and 
bis  son»— one  of  whom,  Mr.  John  Lester  Wallack,  in  time 
inherited  bis  prestige,  bis  talent,  bis  skill  and  bis  position 
as  manager.  Barton  bad,  as  we  have  seen,  fallen  heir 
to  some  part  of  tbe  precedence  of  tbe  Park  Theatre,  but  in 
a  short  time  Mr.  Wallaok  swept  by  him,  surpassing  and 
superseding.  "  The  bond  of  a  master,"  says  the  historian 
of  our  stage,  "was  visible  in  every  production,  and  the 
taste,  elegance  and  propriety  displayed  about  tbe  whole 
establishment  gave  it  a  position  never  hitherto  enjoyed  in 
New  York,  except  at  the  old  Park  Theatre." 

For  ten  years  Mr.  Wallack  managed  the  Lyceum  with 
success,  then  the  upward  march  of  pressing  commerce 
carried  him  nearly  a  mile  further  up-town.  In  1862  be 
opened  a  new  Wallack's  Theatre  at  the  comer  of  Broadway 
and  Thirteenth  Street^  which,  in  1864,  at  bis  death,  passed 
to  his  son.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  influence  for 
good  of  Wallack's  Theatre  upon  the  stage  can  scarcely  be 
over-estimated.  It  is  the  one  theatre  of  tbe  country  where 
actors  are  taught  to  act ;  it  is  the  one  theatre  in  the  country 
where  the  traditions — often  ignorantly  sneered  at— are 
preserved  and  applied;  it  is  the  one  theatre  where  the 
comedies  of  another  time  than  ours  are  regularly  revived — 
their  performance,  although  differing  at  times  in  merits  is 
always  su£Scient,  and  often  remarkable. 

WHhin  the  next  few  years  tbe  mortality  among  tbe 
down-town  tbeatres  was  heavy.  Burton  had  abandoned  tbe 
Chambers  Street  Theatre,  wbicb  was  soon  used  for  United 
States  Court-rooms,  and  in  1856  followed  Mr.  Wallack 
up-town,  taking  a  theatre  in  Broadway,  just  opposite  Bond 
Street^  which  bad  been  but  recently  built,  and  was  after- 
ward to  be  known  as  the  Winter  Garden  Theatre.  The 
Broadway  Theatre,  in  Broadway  near  Worth  Street,  was 
torn  down  in  1859 ;  its  name  was  given  to  Wallcpk's  Ly- 
ceum when  Mr.  Wallack  moved  up-town.  After  this  the- 
atre, too,  was  torn  down,  the  title  was  bestowed  for  a  while 
on  a  theatre  altered  from  a  church,  opposite  to  tbe  New 
York  Hotel ;  it  was  afterward  cpnf erred  on  a  theatre  at  tbe 
corner, of  Thirtieth  Street,  which  bad  been  previously 
known  as  Wood's  and  Banvard's  Museum,  aud  is  now 
called  Daly's  New  Theatre ;  in  course  of  time  it  will  doubt- 
less designate  a  place  of  amusement  in  Broadway,  some- 
where up  near  the  Park,  wben  that  public  playground  bas 
become  as  central  as  its  name. 

The  Astor  Place  Opera  House  and  Castle  Garden  having 
been  abandoned,  tbe  present  Academy  of  Music,  in  1854, 
was  built  in  Fourteenth  Street,  at  the  corner  of  Irving 
Place,  but  a  short  distance  from  Wjdlack's,  and  for  some 
time  Fourteenth  Street  seemed  likely  to  be  the  uttermost 
limit  of  theatrical  geography. 

Broadway  retained  its  popularity  as  a  main  thoroughfare 
for  playhouses,  which  began  to  be  strung  along  its  sides  at 
irregular  intervals.  Laura  Eeene's  New  Theatre,  at  Nos. 
622  and  624  Broadway,  was  opened  in  1856  ;  later,  it  was 
known  as  the  Olympic,  the  little  theatre  at  No.  444  which 
had  bome  that  name  having  given  it  up,  to  be  known  only 
by  its  number,  until  its  destruction  by  fire  in  1866.  The 
great  triumph  of  Laura  Eeene's  was  "Our  American 
Cousin,"  produced  in  1858,  witb  Mr.  Joseph  Jefferson  as 
Aaa  Trenchard,  and  Mr.  Sothern  as  Lord  Dundreary;  its 
success  had  been  unequaled  but  by  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 
The  Olympic,  having  outlived  its  usefulness,  was  toru 
down  the  past  Summer.  The  Bowery  was  joined,  in  1859, 
by  a  New  Bowery,  burnt  in  1866.  Bamum's  bas  been  burnt 
twice,  once  on  the  comer  of  Ann  Street,  once  again  further 
up,  at  the  Chinese  Buildings,  near  Prince  Street  The  Win- 
ter Garden  bas  been  burnt,  so  bas  a  little  theatre  opposite 
Waverley  Place,  from  wbicb  it  took  its  name,  and  once 
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known  u  Hope  ChapeL  The  Academy  of  Unsio  has  been 
borat  and  rebuilt  Indeed,  It  teems  as  tliongli  the  dnma 
in  Amerioft  had  nndergone  the  ordeal  b;  flre^  and  il  it  be 
not  pnrifled,  oartainlj  it  is  not  for  want  of  a  fomaoe.  The 
list  of  theatres  burnt  is  a  long  one  and  a  sad  one,  even  when 
tii^re  was  no  lou  of  life. 

In  1861,  Mr.  Booth  played  a  aeiiee  of  his  ports  at  the 
Winter  Garden  Theatre,  and,  after  a  Summer  of  prepara- 
tion, he  produoed  there,  on  November  21st,  the  tragedj  of 
"Hamlet,"  with  a  Btndied  and  skillful  splendor  whioh— 
together  mth  hie  own  remarkable  .personation  of  the  sad, 
mad  prince— aohiered  for  the  play  a  nm  of  ono  hundred 
nights,  until  then  imeqnaled,  but  sinoe  aooomplished  by 
Mr.  Henry  Irving  in  London,  a  city  of  four  times  tha  pop- 
ulation New  Tork  then  had.  "Hamlet"  was  followed,  in 
1366,  l7."IUohelien,"  and  in  1867  by  "TheUerohantof 
Yenioe,"  all  pieaented  with  equal  beanty  of  adommoit  and 


mime,  "Hnmpty  Dumpty,"  illnstrated  I7  the  { 
for  it  oould  soaroely  be  called  else— of  the  late  O.  Ii.  Fos 
aa  Clovm.  Both  theatres  felt  the  full  effect  of  oTer-abon- 
dant  success — both  languished,  and  to-day  both  hare 
dropped  oat  of  the  list  of  theatrea  abont  which  the  int^- 
geat  part  of  the  pnblio  cares  at  aU.  Booth's  Theatre^  \tj 
nearly  always  spending  its  strength  on  work  of  real  value 
held  its  own,  although  errors  in  management  resulted  in 
the  bankruptcy  of  Mr.  Booth.  But  the  good  work  of  the 
theatre  lived  after  Ur.  Booth  left  it,  and  leavened  even  the 
dnll  dough  which  has  been  shown  there  now  and  then 
sinoe  his  departures 

Bivallng  in  a  oo&raer  way  with  Booth's  Theatre,  is  the 
Grand  Opera  House,  bnilt  in  the  aame  street  as  Booth's, 
but  two  blocks  f  otthor  west,  at  the  oraner  of  Eighth  Avenue 
and  Twenty-third  Street  The  miQ)l»oed  name  has  lain 
heavily  on  the  hoose.    Opera,  grand  and  petty,  Italian, 


■  onnuiM  TiuuTH, 


laviehness  of  expense.  Bat  on  Mitroh  23d,  1867,  the  theatra 
was  burnt,  never  to  be  rebuilt 

Deprived  thus  of  a  resting-place  in  this  city,  Mr,  Booth 
determined  on  a  honss  of  his  own,  and  on  February  Sd, 
1869,  with  the  play  of  "Bomeo  and  Juliet,"  he  opened 
Booth's  Theatre.  This  building,  the  best  in  America  for 
its  purpose,  and  the  most  beaatlfol,  stands  on  the  comer  of 
Twenty-third  Street  and  Sixth  Avenae,  and,  althongh  Mr. 
Booth  is  no  longer  its  manager,  it  has  for  now  nearly  ten 
years  been  the  foremost  theatre  in  the  country  for  the  pres- 
entation of  lofty  tragedy,  the  larger  romantic  dramas,  and 
apectocles  erected  aronnd  a  worthy  play. 

For  several  years  prior  to  the  opening  of  Booth's,  the 
theatre  which  had  been  erected  in  Nibfo's  Garden,  snooeed- 
ing  the  amoUar  boose  we  have  already  mentioned,  bad 
been  given  up  to  unworthy  abowa,  glittering,  gau^  and 
meaninglaas.  The  "Black  Crook,"  produced  there, 
achieved  an  extraordinary  sacces&  It  was  followed  l^ 
other  spectacles  similar,  bat  with  less  or  no  snooesa,  TTak- 
ing  a  cue  from  Niblo'^  the  Olympic  bronght  ont  a  panto- 


German  and  Franob,  has  been  trUd,  and  so  has  almost 
everything  elaa,  with  but  one  reaalt— failnra.  For  s  fisv 
years  past  it  seems  to  have  found  its  real  misBon— to  pre-  , 
sent  ploys  and  players  who  have  won  snocess  elsewhen  to 
luge  audiences  at  low  prioea. 

In  1868  Mr,  Brongbam  opened  another  theatre — a  Tery 
pret^  little  boose,  in  Twan^-fourth  Street,  jnst  back  of 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel.  It  soon  changed  hands,  and 
after  a  while  Mr.  Angnstin  Daly  become  its  manager.  He 
oallod  it  the  Fifth  Avenae  Theatre,  engaged  a  strong  com- 
pany, and  produced  standard  comedies  in  generous  rivalry 
with  Mr.  Wallook.  But  he  soan  pre-empted  a  claim  for 
himself,  and  in  a  short  time  his  theatre  became  generally 
known  for  its  performonoe  of  highly- wrought  domeatio 
drams,  called  "emotional,"  and  taken  for  the  most  port 
from  the  French.  In  1873,  Mr.  Daly  was  burnt  ont,  and 
a  few  months  later  he  built  and  opened  another  theatre 
under  thesams  name  in  Twenty-eighth  Street,  near  Broad- 
way. It  is  to  be  noted  that,  in  spite  of  its  name,  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Theatre  was  nerer  ia  Fifth  Avenne. 
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Kotwilhstanilmg  Mr.  Daly's  indtutry,  lua  enterprise  and 
his  UnshneM— because,  poaaibl;,  of  this  last— he  tbb 
fonsed  flnally  to  give  Tip  the  lease,  and  the  beantifal  oad 
commodiooB  theatre  tie  erooted  is  now  in  tbe  hands  ol  the 
obiqnitoiu  Mt.  Harerly. 

Ur.  Dalj,  havisg  disooTered  aneir  the  French  drama,  was 
not  ^owed  to  occupy  it  alone.  A  theatre  in  Fourteenth 
Street,  east  o(  Bcoadvay,  and  facing  Union  Square,  from 
whidi  it  took  its  name,  after  having  been  used  for  a  year 
as  a  varietf  show,  was  opened  m  a  comedy  hoose,  and 
has  since  then  enjoyed  an  almost  uninteirapted  proo- 
perity.  Although  it  has  produced  a  few  English  and 
American  plays,  the  Union  Squors  Theatre  has  relied 
mainly  on  the  French  dramatists,  and  not  without  reason, 
as  the  long  mas  of  "  Agues,"  *'  The  Two  Orphans"  and 
"  A  CelebratMl  Case  "  attest 

Two  otlier  thsatiea,  both  younger  and  smaller,  demand 
attention.  One  is  the  Standard,  opened  as  the  Eagle ;  it  is 
in  Sixth  Avewue,  near  Thirty-third  Street ;  it  has  been  a 
"  Tariety  show,"  but,  like  the  Union  Square,  it  has  experi- 
enced a  change  of  heut,  and  is  now  devoted  to  more  ele- 
vating enfertainmeDts.  Under  the  skillful  direotiou  of  Ur. 
William  Henderson,  a  veterau  manager,  it  has  wtm  a  pro- 
nounced and  deserved  suooeea.  The  other  is  called  the 
Pai^— beoauM  it  is  between  Union  and  Madison  I^idu ; 
it  is  in  Broadw^,  near  Twen^^firat  Street  It  has  de- 
voted itself  to  faniial  comedy,  more  eapeoially  of  Ameri- 
oan  nuking. 

The  Winden  Theatre,  ia  the  Boweiy,  almost  oppoalte  tbe 
old  Bowery  Theatre,  was  formerly  known  as  the  Btadt  The- 
atre, and  devoted  to  Oerman  opera  and  drama.  In  Four- 
teenth Street,  behind  the  Aoaden^  of  Unaie,  and  fonniBg 
part  of  Tammany  Hall,  is  the  little  Q«nnania  Theatre,  occu- 
pied by  an  adminUa  Qeimaa  company  of  comedians  and 
oomio  opera^ingers.  A  theatre  for  ^enoh  comedy  and 
opera  was  built  in  Fourteenth  Street,  just  weci  of  Sixth 
Avenue,  but  it  never  socoeeded,  and  after  varions  vioisai- 
tndes  it  became  known  as  the  Lyceum  Theatre  It  is  now 
called  Haveriy's  Fourteenth  Street  Theatra 

The  Hadison  Square  Tlieatre,  erected  within  tbe  past 


year  on  the  aite  of  the  original  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre  in 
TwBnty'fourth  Street,  Is  noteworthy  aa  the  outoome  of 
Bome  of  the  peculiar  ideas  in  theateieal  consbnctioii  enter- 
tained by  Ur.  Steele  Mackaye,  ita  manager.  It  has  a 
double  stage,  so  arranged  by  a  system  of  pulleys,  cablea  and 
oonnterpoisea,  that  one  stage  may  deocend  into  a  vault  ex- 
cavated bttieath,  while  tbe  otha  takes  its  plao&  This  ren- 
ders it  ponible  to  rednoe  the  intervala  between  the  acta  to 
leas  than  five  minnteft  This  house  U  chiefly 
devoted  to  modem  society  playa 

And  theae— with  a  few  minattel  halla  and 
varied  ihowa^  and  an  occasional  drcus  and 
a  Summer-gardan  or  two — theae  are  the  places 
of  amusement  whoe  the  busy  New  Torkers, 
and  th^  wives  and  their  children,  and  the 
strangers  within  their  gates,  aeek  rest  aud 
reeteattoD  after  the  toiling  and  the  moiling  of 
the  day.  There  are  theatres  here  for  all 
tastes,  and  ss  onr  taste  improves  our  theatre 
will  improve  with  ns,  mirroring  for  ns  with 
what  exactness  it  may  our  faneiee  and  foibles 
and  freaks,  and  setting  us,  aa  beat  it  knows 
how,  au  example  and  a  model  for  us  to  follow, 
if  we  are  so  minded. 


Giixuniimas  Ain>  Hkiu/fh. — Not  only  does 
the  beslth  of  mankind  depend  much  upon 
.their  deanliuees,  but  deanUness  is  one  of  the 
priadplea  of  activity,  their  internal  satisfso- 
-  tion,  and  even,  in  certain  respects,  their  mor- 
ality. Uncleanly  villages  and  hnta  ate  the 
favorite  abodea  of  idleness,  degradation,  bad 
faith,  theft,  and  all  the  vices.  A  want  of 
deanlineaa  InjuTsa  not  only  the  purity  of  tho 
body,  but  that  of  the  soul  iteelL . 
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ROBIN  AND  I ;   A  RUSTIC  SONG. 
By  Fanny  Forrester. 


Down  In  the  meadow,  wnere  tne  red  clover 

Bheds  Its  sweet  fragrance  to  ooax  the  wild  bee, 
Soon  as  the  heat  of  the  noonday  is  over, 

Blithe  as  young  children,  contented  and  free— 
Cheered  like  the  birds  with  the  fine  Summer  weather, 

Charmed  with  the  blue  of  the  earth-arching  sky. 
Weaving  bright  fancies,  we  saunter  together, 

Happy,  how  happy  I  dear  Bobln  and  II 

Laughing,  he  twines  me  a  garland  of  daisies. 
Pink-lipped  and  dewy,  to  wear  in  my  hair; 

Warm  grows  my  cheek,  for  he  whispers  fond  praises, 
While  his  brown  fingers  stray  lovingly  there. 

Bearest  of  ftocies !  his  true  heart  rejoices, 

Kot  in  the  wildflowers  that  round  our  feet  lie ; 

Kot  in  the  birds  that  with  shrill  little  voices 
Sing  till  we  chide  them,  dear  Bobin  and  1 1 

Ko ;  tis  the  thought  that  when  cold  winds  are  blowing. 

Bearing  the  song-birds  and  chilling  the  flowers, 
Piire  and  unchanging  our  love  shall  be  glowing,  . 

Cheering  our  lives  in  their  dreariest  hours. 
Slyly  he  slips  a  wee  ring  on  my  finger— 

Qoldflneh  and  throstle,  still  fluttering  nigh, 
Ask  one  another  how  long  we  shall  linger. 

Talking  sweet  secrets,  dear  Bobin  and  1 1 


Clearly  the  brooklet,  that  through  the  green  cresses 

Qiddy  with  Joyfulness  dances  along. 
Shows  us  the  shimmer  of  daisy-bound  tresses, 

Mingles  Uoo  names  in  Its  fairy -like  song; 
While  the  soft  breezes,  so  gentle,  so  loving, 

Steal  through  the  flowers  with  a  tremulous  sigh; 
Bound  the  gay  heads  of  the  buttercups  roving. 

Seeming  to  whisper,  '*  Dear  Bobin  and  1 1" 


•'  Dearest  I"  I  murmur,  with  tenderest  pity, 

"  Scorning  the  jewels  that  spangle  the  field. 
Thousands  are  seeking  for  wealth  in  the  city. 

While  the  rich  treasures  that  nature  doth  yield, 
Far  from  the  toiling,  the  dust  and  the  shadow. 

Live  their  sweet  lives  out,  then  wither  and  die." 
Ah,  in  the  Summertime  rove  we  the  meadow, 

Bich  beyond  measure,  dear  Bobln  and  1 1 

When  the  round  moon  rises  stately  and  brightly, 

Tipping  with  silver  the  mountains  afar, 
0*er  the  pale  green  of  the  grass  gleaming  whitely, 

Hand-looked  we  watch  for  the  first  blinking  star. 
Far  In  the  village  bright  tapers  are  burning. 

Guiding  us  home,  when  we  whisper  "Good-by"; 
Then  In  the  hush  of  the  evening  returning, 

Happy,  how  happy !  dear  Bobln  and  1 1 
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When  Masio,  beavenlj  maid  I  was  young,  she  had  poetry 
written  to  her,  and  pretty  things  sold,  as  had  many  a 
yonng  woman  before  her ;  and,  like  many  a  woman,  she 
has  liyed  to  that  age  when  fewer  pretty  things  are  said,  but 
when  a  substantial  friendship  has  taken  the  place  of  a  fng^« 
iive  love.  Mosio  now  has  beoome  a  part  of  the  business 
of  life ;  no  profession  is  more  sure  to  suooeed  than  that  of 
the  musio-teaoher  ;  no  room  is  so  crowded  as  that  of  the 
oonoert ;  no  good  opera  fails ;  the  performer  on  almost  any 
instrument,  if  he  plays  well,  can  make  a  living ;  and,  what 
is  better,  the  musici^  artist  is  received  with  respect  and 
confidenoe  in  society.  Time  was  when  "  Frenchman  "  and 
' '  Fiddler  "  were  terms  of  reproach.   They  are  so  no  longer. 

But  if  music,  which  is  indeed  one  of  the  passions,  like 
lore  and  joy  and  hatred,  is  enjoyed  by  one-half  the  human 
race,  from  the  little  boy  or  the  negro  who  follows  the 
military  band  down  the  street,  up  to  the  German  who  sits 
listening  to  inextricable  musical  ideas  making  their  slow 
nf  ay  through  a  maze  of  discords,  half  lost  Iq  a  mathemati- 
cal calculation*  and  partly  curious  to  see  the  thing  out  of 
the  jungle,  so  it  is  a  source  of  misery  to  the  other  half, 
who  have  a  love  of  music  in  its  simpler,  but  no  lore  of  it 
in  its  more  complicated,  forma 

I  Probably  the  heroic  sufTerings  of  many  a  person  who  has 
gone  to  a  classical  concert  because  he  thought  he  must,  and 
who  has  been  bored  and  wearied  beyond  measure,  would 
melt  Polyhymnia  herself,  could  she  hear  them  told*  But 
patience  is  always  rewarded,  for  the  musiojans  would  be- 
come lenient  and  play  a  bit  of  Cherubini,  and  nymphs  and 
fairies  would  seem  to  come  out  against  the  background  of 
a  dreary  symphony,  and  Arcadia  would  dawn  for  the  pa- 
tient  listener ;  or  some  sweet  strain  of  Mozart  or  Carl  Yon 
Weber,  whom  anybody  could  understand,  would  steal 
across  his  senses,  and  the  seeker  after  classical  music 
would  be  encouraged,  and  think  that  it  was  not  so  dreadful, 
after  alL 

But  what  torture  to  the  lover  of  real  melodv.  thn  man 
who  has  no  theoretical  knowledge  of  music,  and  no  culti- 


vation of  what  is  now  called  classical  music,  is  the  playing 
of  some  great  German  *'  Musa  Doct "  who  is  as  dry  as  dust, 
and  who  disdains  melody  as  a  poor,  weak  tribute  to  the 
senses  I  There  should  be  a  hospital  for  husbands  and 
Others  who  have  to  go  with  highly  cultivated  wives  and 
daughters  to  hear  such — 

*'  And  sllenoe  like  a  poultice  oamo. 
To  heal  the  wounds  of  sound/' 

for  they  suffer  greatly,  and  not  always  silently.  As  music 
has  such  powers  of  boredom  in  it,  it  becomes  the  giver  of 
musical  parties  to  bear  this  in  mind,  and  to  diligently  and 
studiously  compose  a  programme  for  a  musical  party  which 
shall  bore  nobody. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  well-arranged  musical  party, 
with  the  atmosphere  cool,  the  seats  comfortable,  the  light 
tempered,  the  women  well-dressed  and  beautiful  to  look 
at,  and  the  pianoforte  solo  left  out  by  particular  request^ 
is  the  most  enjoyable  of  all  the  forms  of  modem  enter- 
tainment 

The  pianoforte  solo  is  apt  to  be  trying,  for  it  is  neces- 
sarily long,  and,  in  these  days,  necessarily  erudite.  Ru- 
binstein, and  such  as  he  (if  there  are  any),  and  two  or 
three  female  pianists,  and  Max  Yogritch,  do  not  Ure  one— • 
neither  does  Mills ;  but  how  many  difficult  piano  pieces 
have  we  all  heard,  when  we  have  echoed  Dr.  Johnson's 
prayer :  "  It  is  difficult  1  Would  to  God  it  were  im- 
possible I" 

The  piano,  being  a  limited  instrument  at  best,  and  monot- 
onous and  poor  after  brass,  is  perhaps  the  most  tiresome, 
as  it  is  the  most  common,  of  all  the  forms  of  musical 
tyranny  unless  admirably  played.  It  is  like  plain  cooking; 
nothing  if  not  perfect,  then  incomparable.  Therefore,  the 
hostess  is  advised  to  administer  piano  very  sparingly — a 
dashing  duet,  or  a  very  taking  piece,  or  a  very  soft,  gentle 
and  short  composition,  making  you  wish  to  hear  more — 
these  may  all  be  indulged  in  moderation,  but  not  too  much 
erudite  piaua 
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The  Tocal  musio  most  be  very  graoioTiBly  besto^red,  not  too 
mtioh  Italian  braynra  imperfeotij  done.  We  who  have 
heard  Jenny  Lind  and  NilEAon  and  Patti,  Titiens  and  Gen* 
ter,  are  somewhat  fastidions  about  our  bravnras,  and  we 
do  not  like  oonnterfeits.  The  Amerioan,  especially  the 
New  York,  amateur,  is  a  very  good  one,  and  we  are  apt  to 
be  pleased,  but  sometimes  we  are  very  much  constrained 
to  say  we  are  when  we  are  not 

French  romances  and  English  ballads  are  always  de- 
lightf uL  How  one  welcomes  the  old  English  ballad  I  It 
is  as  refreshing  as  a  shower  on  a  hot»  dry  afternoon.  The 
roses  of  conversation  blossom  after  it;  it  is  the  gift  of 
heaven.  Men  and  women  singers  should  cultivate  the 
English  and  Scotch  ballad.  Antoinette  Sterling  had  but  to 
sing  the  "Three  Fishers,"  or  "Caller  Herrin',"  to  make 
every  human  soul  happy  within  the  sound  of  her  voice  ; 
and  Miss  Gary,  at  crowded  Saratoga,  sent  every  one  away 
with  pleasant  tears  in  their  eyes  as  she  sang  "  The  Last 
Bose  of  Summer,"  or  **  Auld  Bobin  Grey." 

It  is  a  rollicking,  delightful  pleasure  to  hear  the  old 
Jacobite  relics,  and  there  is  no  better  piece  of  poetry  or 
music  than  "Here's  a  Health  to  King  Charles."  Such 
plaintive  strains  as  "  Douglas,  Douglas,  Tender  and  True," 
awaken  echoes  to  which  every  ear  listens ;  they  are  the 
echoes  from  another  world — ^perhaps  that  spirit  one  which 
we  like  to  think  is  not  far  off  from  the  one  in  which  we 
live  and  move  and  have  our  being.  All  of  Moore's  songs 
ard  good,  and  not  too  hackneyed  now. 

A  clever  remark  of  an  English  singer,  that  Dickens,  by 
putting  into  Dick  Swiveller's  mouth  certain  lines  of  popu- 
lar ballads,  such  as  "My  Love  is  Like  the  Bed,  Bed 
Bose,"  had  killed  off  many  poor  ballads,  and  some  good 
ones,  is  very  true  ;  it  absolutely  drove  out  of  fashion  such 
charming  songs  as  "She  Wore  a  Wreath  of  Boses,"  and 
"My  Soul  is  Dark,"  "Take  Hence  the  Bowl,  though 
Beaming,"  "Drink  to  Me  only  with  Thine  Eyes,"  and 
many  others,  untO  Madame  Pfttey  and  Edith  Wynne  and 
Santley  reintroduced  them  to  us  in  that  delightful  com- 
pany—badly mauftged  and  too  little  patronized — who  vis- 
ited us  three  Winters  aga 

Comic  songs  should  never  be  sung  by  a  woman,  or  very 
rarely.  Such  nonsense  as  "  Katy's  Letter  "  is  poor,  very 
poor.  But  a  man  may  sometimes  sing  a  comic  song,  par- 
ticularly of  the  modem  negro  minstrelefy,  or  Sam  Cowell, 
or  burlesque  school,  for  under  these  aliases  come  to  us 
very  much  good  muaia  The  airs  of  some  of  these  songs 
are  exquisite,  and  one  or  two  are  Beethoven  and  Mozart 
slightly  disguised  ;  some  are  from  that  fine  old  well  of  Dr. 
Ame,  Handel  and  Haydn,  and  the  early  English  com- 
posers. There  is  a  song  in  the  Beggar's  Opera—"  Cease 
Tour  Funning  " — ^which  is  delightful,  and  now  used  as  a 
oomic  song. 

But  for  parlor  music  to  a  cultivated  audience,  there  is, 
of  course,  no  end  of  choica  There  are  many  clever  ama- 
teurs, and  much  possibility  of  having  a  quintet  of  strings, 
which  is  very  enjoyable.  The  violoncello,  now  so  fashion- 
able, is  well  played  by  a  dozen  persons  in  one  musical 
society ;  there  are  any  number  of  good  violinists ;  the 
pianists  are  innumerable ;  a  few  play  the  oboe,  that  beau- 
tiful reed,  aad  a  few  touch  the  zither,  cyther,  zitter  or 
zitterc,  as  you  choose  to  spell  that  lovely  Alpine  harp, 
which  seems  to  have  brought  away  with  it  the  solitude 
and  loneliness  and  charm  of  the  moantain& 

So  that  the  hostess  who  would  give  a  musical  party  has 
an  embarras  de  richesae.  Her  great  danger  is  in  giving 
loo  much.  Little  enough,  ahonld  be  her  motto,  and  a 
vivid  alternation  from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  serene, 
should  be  the  musical  bill  of  fare. 

One  word  as  to  crowded  rooms.    They  are  very  bad  for 


music.  One  lady  going  up  to  the  piano  to  sing,  stumbled 
over  a  fine  reproduction  in  bronze  of  the  "  Dying  Gladi- 
ator. "     "  Oh  I"  said  she,  quickly-- 

"  There  are  my  young  Barbbdiennes  all  at  play. 
And  here  is  their  dashing  mother." 

Perhaps  BarbMienne  had  never  been  so  wittily  quoted 
before,  in  all  his  clever,  inconvenient  bronze  groups ;  but 
in  spite  of  the  opportunity  to  make  a  double  pun,  one 
would  rather  not  tumble  over  the  "  Dying  Gladiator."  An 
empty  music-room  would  be  the  most  agreeable  of  all  ad- 
juncts to  a  house  ;  curtains,  statuary,  pictures,  heavy  car- 
X)ets,  are  bad  for  sound.  Even  the  statue  of  Orpheus 
may  keep  away  the  cadenza  which  we  are  waiting  for. 
Those  who  give  musical  parties  conscientiously,  will  push, 
all  the  heavy  pieces  out  of  the  room  ;  but  who  can  empty 
at  a  glance  one  of  our  modern  parlors  ?  Artistic  litter  is 
very  charming  for  all  the  arts  but  music,  but  that  asks  a 
fair  field  and  no  favor. 

The  fights  amongst  musical  people,  the  jealousies  and 
the  difSculties  of  making  most  harmonious  people  har- 
monize, is  too  old  a  story  to  be  reproduced  here.  There 
is  no  such  exquisite  envy ;  no  accomplishment  which 
seems  so  to  sour  the  temper,  as  the  pursuit  of  that  most 
tranquilizing  and  sweetest  of  all  the  soothers  of  melan- 
choly since  David  played  on  the  harp  to  Saul  I  Mario 
was  jealous  of  Griai :  it  is  said  that  he  could  not  bear  to 
hear  her  applauded* 

"  Thy  numbers,  Jealousy,  to  naught  were  fixed— 
Sad  proof  of  thy  distmstfal  state  I 
Of  difFeriug  themes  the  veering  song  was  mixed. 

And  now  it  eonrted  Love,  and  now  it  called  on  Hate  I" 

Of  course,  the  devoted  soul  whQ  aspires  to  form  'a  mu- 
sical club,  or  to  give  a  musical  party,  has  had  to  meet 
these  contradictory  elements  more  than  once.  The  so- 
prano will  not  give  one  song  if  the  contralto  is  to  have 
two  ;  Miss  Polyhymnia  will  not  sing,  if  that  dreadful  Miss 
Euterpe  is  to  be  of  the  party ;  Mr.  Apollo  has  a  cold,  and 
Mr.  Orpheus  is  out  of  town,  or  will  be— all  this  happens 
after  they  have  all  accepted,  and,  what  is  worse,  after  the 
guests  have  accepted.  There  is  dear  useful  Miss  Clio- 
she  will  sing  or  play  for  ever  ;  but  everybody  has  heard 
her,  and  nobody  wants  to  hear  her  again.  At  seven 
o'clock  everybody  has  quarreled,  refused,  and  is  angry  ; 
at  eight,  the  hostess  tears  ner  hair,  "  recoils  at  the  sound 
herself  has  made,"  and  vows  never  to  give  another  mu- 
sical party.  At  nine,  every  musician  comes,  in  perfectly 
good  voice,  and  the  party  goes  off  superbly.  Hostess  is 
congratulated,  and  goes  to  bed  at  two,  to  dream  distract- 
edly of  Collins's  "  Ode  to  the  Passions." 

There  have  been  very  admirable  musical  parties  given 
in  New  Tork.  One  lady  filled  her  rooms  with  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  and  produced  a  symphony  written  by 
her  son.  Many  a  trembling  d^biUante  who  now  fills  a 
crowded  opera  house,  and  one  who  fills  a  throne  (Miss 
Henzler),  have  sung  first  in  some  salon  crowded  with  fash- 
ion—a more  severe  ordeal  than  the  public  concert-room. 
The  artists  have  all  served  their  turn  at  the  private  mu- 
sical party.  Brignoli  has  sung  "  Good-by,  Sweetheart, 
Good-by  "  more  charmingly  in  parlors  than  in  concert- 
rooms.  Then  the  glee  dubs — how  often  have  they  con- 
duced to  the  delight  of  the  private  party  I  An  old  Eng- 
lish glee  dub,  with  four  voices  (and  Mr.  Beard  one  of 
them),  is  the  perfection  of  that  kind  of  singing. 

The  well-known  Mendelssohn  Glee  Club  has  such  fame 
and  name,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  it  But  once^ 
perhaps,  have  they  sung  in  a  private  parlor,  and  then  for 
the  Dean  of  Westminater  at  Mr.  Gyrus  Fidd's.     But  Mr. 


Fife's  bospitalttr  ia  so  prinoelr  that  hia  tunuo  almost 
-OMaea  to  be  a  prirate  hooao. 

To  ana  thing  Uie  bostesa  wlio  woald  give  a  mnaioal 
part;  roust  confine  haraall :  she  mnst  have  a  aeat  lot 
everybodj.  Nothing  can  be  ao  terrible  aa  to  play  cav' 
alier  «aul— ereijbod;  aeated  and  one  poor  vretoh  atand- 
ing,  vhilst  a  romoraeleaC  performer  ia  singing  or  plajiog 
against  time. 

Boom,  Doolneaa,  good  music  jadicioaslj  saleoted,  a  seat 
{or  eTet7bod7,  and,  aa  we  have  aaid.  Dot  too  mnob  music, 
and  appropriate  interrala  for  oonveiMtioii ;  a  good  sapper 


atanca  that  the  matioa  of  bta  day  mada  use  of  gloves. 
Tbero  ia  nothing  in  that  paaaage  to  shov  that  be  was 
apeaking  of  England  ;  bs  ma;  yerj  posaibly  have  aeen 
it  in  Franoe,  In  England,  at  an;  rate,  "  the  Monaate!;  of 
Bar;  allowed  ita  aerranta  twopence  apieoe  for  glove^ilTer 
in  &utamn"  (Pegge  Miaoo.  Car.},  and  at  a  later  date,  in 
Xiauehsjn's  accoont  of  tbd  entertainment  of  Qneen  Eliza- 
beth at  EeoUworth  Caatle,  1575,  the  mial  bridegroom  had 
"a  pajrof  liarTMt  glorea  aa  a  sign  of  good  boabandry." 
Upon  the  ooronstion  of  Fetrarob  at  Borne  as  the  *'  prinoe 
of  poeta,"  gloTBS  of  otter-akin  were  pat  on  hia  baada, 
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afterward  (for  mnaio,  like  other  intelleotoal  and  sensnons 
pleftanrea,  sucb  as  going  to  see  a  good  play,  makee  one 
Tery  hungry),  and  yon  have  the  beat  poaaible  way  of  spend- 
ing an  evening — "  A  few  friends  and  a  little  moaic." 


GLOVES. 

BEora  with  the  bair  on  ware  frequently  need  in  the 
Middle  Agea,  as,  according  to  the  passage  of  Mnaonioa 
quoted  by  Casaubon,  they  bad  been  by  the  anoienta, 
Tbay  are  frequently  mentioned  aa  bavicg  been  worn  by 
bosbandmen  in  England.    Caaanbon  notes  the  oironm- 


tha  aatirioal  explanation  being  given  that  the  poet,  like 
the  otter.  Uvea  by  rapine.  The  modem  ladiea'  glove 
of  foor-and-twenty  baa  had  ita  prototype,  for  in  Uia 
fonrteentb  century  the  nobility  of  France  began  to  wear 
glovea  reaching  to  the  elbow.  Those  glovea  were,  at  times, 
like  the  more  familinr  stockings  which  they  most  have 
mnob  resembled,  used  as  puraea.  Notwithstanding  their 
length,  it  was  always  looked  upon  aa  decoions  for  the  laity 
to  take  off  their  glovea  in  chtireh,  where  ecclefdastica  alone 
might  wear  them.  Tita  custom  still  obtains  in  Iha  Church 
of  England  at  the  Sacrament,  though  it  ia  plain  that 
it  had  not  ariaan  in  this  connection  in  the  first  inatanoe, 
since  ia  the  Bomon  ritual   ttte  communicant  dow  not 
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handle  the  oonaeonted  wafer.  It  was,  peihaps,  re- 
garded as  a  proof  and  i^mbol  of  clean  handa,  for 
to  this  daj  persons  sworn  in  law  ooorts  are  com- 
pelled to  remoTe  their  gloTM.  There  is,  probably, 
too,  some  relation  between  this  feeling  and  a  onri- 
ons  Saxon  law,  which  forbade  the  jndgea  to  wear 
gloves  while  sitting  on  the  benoh.  The  glores  of 
the  judges  were,  like  those  of  the  bishops,  a  mark  of 
their  ranL  The  portraits  of  the  judges,  painted  bj 
order  of  the  Corporation  of  London,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  EL,  and  hanging  in  the  ooorts  at  Ooild- 
hall,  represent  them  with  fringed  and  embroidered 
gloves.  It  was  probablj  not  in  referenoe  to  the 
judges  thst  a  cant  term  for  a  bribe  was  "  »  pair  of 
glovu."  When  S&  Thomas  More  was  Ghanoollor, 
he  bsppened  to  determine  a  canse  in  favor  of  a 
lad;  named  Croaker,  wbo  displaced  her  gratitude  by 
sending  him  a  New  Year's  gift  with  forty  angels  ia 
them.  Sir  Thomas  returned  the  money  with  tha 
following  letter:  "Mistress:  Since  it  were  against 
good  manners  to  refuse  your  New  Tear's  gift,  I 
am  content  to  take  your  gloves,  but  as  iat  the 
lining,  I  utterly  refuse  iV\ 
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MoBMiKQ  in  Mexico— bright,  glorious,  inspiring  morn- 
ing in  a  land  of  flowen,  snnshine,  delioions  breeses.  open 
plains,  and  wondrons  woods  teaming  with  strange  life, 
and  where,  on  rising  with  the  sun,  the  air  seemed  as 
inebriating  as  so  muoh  champagne. 

I  was  there  on  a  baU-natnralist,  half>hTinting  expedi- 
tion, and  a  more  invigorating,  delightful  time  I  never 
spent  than  at  the  hacienda  of  my  friend,  John  Smith,  or, 
as  his  lawmervt  called  him,  Don  Jnan  Smiddi. 

He  had  been  ont  in  Mexico,  leading  the  tree  life  of  a 
gnzier  and  savage  farmer  for  ten  years  ;  he  spoke  Spsnish 
like  a  native,  and,  with  his  black  mustache,  closely 
cropped  black  hair,  painted  beard  and  swarthy  face,  Iw 
would  have  passed  for  the  beet  don  amongst  them. 

"And  do  yon  really  like  tha  life  f"  I  said  to  him. 

"  Like  it,  my  dear  boy  I  Why,  Vm  a  king  here.  What 
are  my  troubles?     Trifles  about    the  stook — squabbles 


amongst  my  men,  upon  which  I  deliver  judgment  While, 
as  to  my  advantages,  what  are  they  not  ?  I  ;shonId  have 
died  of  oonsomption  at  home,  a  poor  man ;  here  I  am 
sound  as  a  roach  ;  money  cornea  as  fast  as  I  want  it,  and, 
in  place  of  a  narrow,  beggarly,  tattling  oivilisBtion,  I  hava 
freedom  and  the  joys  of  this^alf-barbaria  life.  Ton  have 
been  here  now  two  months.  What  do  you  say  to  it  ?" 
"  That  I  wont  to  stop,"  I  said,  merrily. 
And  I  staid. 

There  was  a  hunt  in  progress — a  hunt  for  a  slmarron — 
and  I  wanted  to  go  and  join  in. 

Now,  as  I  had  never  heard  of  s  eimarron  before,  T  shall 
take  it  for  grsnted  that  you  never  heard  of  such  a  creature 
till  I  mentioned  it  .here,  and  I  shall  proceed  to  explain 
what  it  is. 

At  a  hacienda  like  my  friend's,  situated  amongst  wild 

pampas  and  adjoining  the  primeval  f  oreet,  where  you  conld 

gallop  for  miles  and  still  be  on  the  land  be  considered  SB 

appertaining  to  him,  one   of  the  principal  elements  of 

wealth  consists  of  cattle. 

These  animals  partake  to  a  certain  extent  of  the 
nature  of  the  country,  and  have  a  decided  tendency 
to  wildnesB  ;  but  the  cows,  bulls,  calves,  and  the 
generality  of  the  oxen,  are  pret^  well  managed  hr 
the  lavantrot — men  who  are  almost  always  in  the 
saddle,  tiring  out  half  a  dozen  hones  a  day  some- 
times in  their  long  gallops  to  fetch  up  erraat  herds, 
or  to  lasso  and  drive  in  beasts  for  the  batcher's 
knife,  at  tha  corral  of  the  hacienda  or  farm. 

It  is  B  hard  life,  that  of  (he  latanero  ;  but  be  is 
free  and  happy.  He  has  to  face  the  savage  attacksof 
fierce  members  of  the  herd,  fsUs  from  bis  horsey 
injuries  from  savage  beasts,  bites  from  tarantulas 
and  snakes,  and  to  tend  the  wounds  received  by 
the  held  he  watches ;  but  his  greatest  difflcnlty  is 
with  the  simarrons. 

Every  now  and  then  on  ox,  which  has  bees 
brought  up  to  the  corral  for  turning  into  beef, 
tallow  and  leather,  turns  savage,  breaks  away,  and, 
wise  from  his  experience  of  what  Is  intended  for 
him,  runs  wild,  and  goes  in  for  a  life  in  the  woods. 
Now,  this  wild  ox,  which  becomes  intensely  savage, 
'Jl  even  as  it  grows  active^  swift  and  beautiful  in  its- 
mnsoular  proportions,  is  called  a  " 
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A  cattle-grazier  looks  apon  the  escape  of  one  of  those 
beasts  a  serious  loss— not  so  much  from  the  intrinsic 
valae  of  the  one  ox,  bat  on  accoant  of  its  being  the  tlun 
end  of  the  ^wedge  for  vhat  might  be  very  serious  from 
other  animals  being  so  badly  watched  that  Uiey  might  fol- 
low its  example  ;  so,  when  it  is  known  that  there  is  a  si- 
marron  in  the  forest,  the  owner  of  the  hacienda  'gives 
his  men  strict  orders  to  laaso  or  shoot  the  beast ;  and 
if  this  is  not  done  soon,  in  consequence  of  its  fierceness 
and  cunning,  the  final  word  is  given,  and  it  is  this  : 

"No  more  beef  will  be  served  out  to  the  men — they 
must  kill  the  simarron,  and  cut  him  up." 

Of  coarse,  this  means  firat  catch  your  wild  ox — and  a 
general  hunt  follows. 

It  was  to  this  hant  I  was  going  on  the  beautiful  m^^ming 
I  have  named.  Smith  said  I  had  better  not  go,  when  I 
told  him  my  wishes  the  night  before. 

*'  It  is  madness,'*  he  said.  "  No  one  can  stand  it  but  a 
man  who  has  grown  into  his  saddle." 

"Oh,  I  can  ride,"  I  said. 

"  Yes,  but  that  is  not  all,"  he  said.  "  These  simarrons 
are  regular  demons  of  cunning  and  strength.  You  see 
one,  and  if  he  does  not  charge  you,  he  dashes  right  at  the 
forest  behind  him,  apparently  at  a  great  cartain  of  leaves. 
He  knows  his  place,  and  away  he  disappears  ;  the  leaves 
close  behind  him,  and  he  is  gone.  He  can  gallop  through 
the  wood  ;  but  it  would  take  you  an  hour,  sword  in  hand, 
to  cut  yourself  a  way  even  through  the  leaves  that  bar  the 
way." 

"I'll  risk  all  that,"  I  said,  "for  the  sake  of  the  adven- 
ture." • 

"Very  well,"  he  said,  smiling  ;  <*go,  and  Til  give  you 
half  an  hour.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  you'll  have  had 
enough  of  it" 

"  We  wHl  see,"  I  said,  laughing. 

"  We  will,"  he  said.  "  You  had  better  follow  Oervantes 
— ^he  is  the  oldest  and  most  trustworthy  of  the  men,  and  I 
dare  say  he  will  try  to  protect  you,  as  well  as  g^ve  you  a 
good  view  of  the  hunt     What  are  you  going  to  ride  ?" 

"Black  Don,"  I  said. 

"  No,  no,  old  fellow,"  he  replied.  "  He  is  too  good  and 
too  handsome  for  the  purpose.  You'll  bring  him  back 
with  his  fianks  torn  with  thorns,  if  not  with  horns,  and  his 
eyes  cat  out    Take  one  of  my  old  samvMros." 

I  agieedt  and  at  five  o'clock  that  morning  the  paHo  was 
all  astir  with  the  mounted  men,  laughing,  chatting,  and 
eager  for  the  hant,  while  those  who  had  to  stay  looked 
doleful  and  discontented. 

I  heard  the  clattering  of  hoofs  as  I  went  oat,  and  one  of 
the  men  brought  me  a  miserable-looking  little  steed.  His 
knees  were  chipped,  his  tail  ragged,  and  his  ooat  none  of 
the  best ;  but  after  I  had  been  on  his  back  half  an  hoar,  I 
found  he  was  a  horse  of  good  blood  and  mettle,  while  he 
had  the  training  and  sagacity  which  enabled  him  to  avoid 
at  full  gallop  the  various  dangerous  obstacles  in  a  place 
bristling  with  fallen  trunks.  He  was  also  wonderfully 
sure-footed  in  rocky  places,  and  could  change  from  a  gal- 
lop to  a  walk  with  great  rapidity. 

Altogether,  I  found  that  I  was  mistaken  in  rashly  judg- 
ing the  qualities  of  my  steed,  so  I  would  not  venture  to 
eay  anything  about  it  to  OervantesL 

He  was  a  great,  gaunt,  Spanish  half-breed,  dry,  gray- 
haired  and  ancnihur*  and  moved  in  jerks,  like  an  automa- 
ton. He  put  me  greatly  in  mind  of  Don  Quixote.  A 
cup  of  coffee  made  us  friends,  and  at  last  with  a  cheer  we 
set  ofL 

By  six  o'clock  we  had  entered  the  virgin  forest,  a  som- 
bre, strangely  oppressive  place.  The  traeks  of  animals  had 
grown  more  scarce,  and  disappeared. 


GervaxifSB,  however,  seemed  to  know  bis  way,  and  led 
the  train  of  horsemen  steadily  on,  vowing  by  all  the 
saints  that  he  would  bring  back  the  simarron,  dead  or 
alive. 

Every  man  carried  his  strong  lasso  of  green  hide,  and 
had  at  his  belt  the  inevitable  machete,  that  strong  half- 
breed  between  a  knife  and  a  sword,  who  had  had  a  relative 
once  that  was  a  batcher's  chopper. 

For  there  no  man  thought  of  stirring  without  his 
machete,  which  was  in  frequent  requisition  for  cutting 
the  longer  creepers  and  brushwood  that  intercepted  our 
way. 

Some  of  the  men  carried  ^  gun,  while  those  who  were 
not  so  armed  had  their  ordinary  hei^man's  pricker  or 
lance,  mounted  at  the  end  with  a  keen,  long  spear-blade, 
used  upon  such  occasions,  and  a  thrust  from  which  would 
be  fatal  to  any  animaL 

These  sx)ears,  I  heard,  were  of  excellent  temper  and 
elasticity,  and  were  for  the  most  part  forged  by  the  native 
blacksmiths  out  of  barrel-stakes. 

I  can*t  say  much  for  the  guns  which  my  companions 
carried.  They  looked  as  if  they  dated  back  to  the  days 
of  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  and  to  me  thoy  seemed  as  if 
they  ought  rather  to  have  been  in  the  collection  of  an  an- 
tiquary than  in  the  hands  of  the  poor  people,  whom  they 
were  bound  to  kill  some  day  or  other. 

About  seven  o'clock  there  wa^  a  short  council  held,  and 
then  the  party  separated,  leaving  Cervantes  and  me  to- 
gether. 

"I  say,  old  fellow,"  I  said,  "you  must  go  a  little  easier 
now.  I'm  not  up  to  this  bush-hacking.  I  can't  go  on 
cutting  these  lianos  and  things.  My  arm  aches  so  now, 
that  I  shall  never  be  able  to  take  aim." 

Cervantes  answered  not  a  word,  but  went  on  sawing 
away  at  the  creepers  that  impeded  his  progress,  while  I 
was  lying  flat  on  the  back  of  my  horse,  going  down  its 
side,  creeping  under  it— doing,  in  short,  a  kind  of  monkey- 
gymnaatio  series  of  feats — to  avoid  being  knocked  off  by 
branches  hanging  in  wild  vines,  or  torn  to  death  by  thorny 
creepers ;  for,  no  matter  what  took  place,  or  how  rough 
was  the  dense  undergrowth,  on  went  my  horse,  following 
closely  the  one  before  him. 

After  about  twenty  minutes  of  these  exhibitions  of  drons- 
xiding  without  a  circus,  I  began  to  think  very  serioosly  of 
what  John  Smith  had  said,  and  I  gave  up,  dead  beat 

My  legs  were  torn,  my  loins  bruised,  my  ribs  crashed, 
my  cartridge-belt  was  half  dragged  ofi^  my  clothes  ragged, 
and  I  felt  full  of  thorns  and  bits  of  dead  stick. 

As  for  my  stirrups,  I  could  feel  them  no  longer ;  the 
perspiration  ran  down  my  face  and  off  my  hands. 

"  Here  I— hi,  Cervantes  I"  I  shouted  to  the  old  rascal  in 
front,  who  was  to  take  charge  of  me. 

But  he  was  so  interested  in  the  pursuit  that  he  took  no 
notice  of  me. 

For,  just  then,  the  foiest  began  to  echo  with  the  wild 
cries  of  his  oompanions  ;  and,  with  all  the  old  hunter's  in- 
stinct aroused  in  him,  he  harried  on,  and  in  five  minutes  I 
was  left  alone. 

"  Hang  the  simarron  I"  I  gasped. 

And,  as  there  was  just  room,  I  got  off  my  horse  and  fast- 
ened his  bridle  to  a  branch,  for  he  wanted  to  f oUow  my 
guide's  example,  and  to  leave  me  alone. 

"  Oh,  for  a  good  drink  of  water  !"  I  cried,  as  I  regretted 
coming  without  a  gourd  slung  at  my  side. 

What  was  I  to  do  ?  Parched  as  I  was,  I  fdt  that  I  most 
drink  or  faint ;  so  I  began  to  look  about  me  till,  on  the 
lefti  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  undergrowth  looked 
greener— a  sure  sign  of  the  neighborhood  of  water. 

What  I  wanted  to  find  was  one  of  the  chasms  or  cracks 
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in  the  rooky  earth,  whioh  oooar  freqaently  in  these  lati- 
tudes, and  at  the  bottom  of  which  there  is  generally  a 
stream. 

''Come  along  I*'  I  cried  to  my  horse  ;  and,  nnfastening 
his  bridle,  I  led  him  with  one  hand,  while  I  advanced 
slowly,  keeping  my  machete  going  to  oat  down  the  creep- 
ers and  bashes,  withoat  doing  whioh  I  conld  not  have  ad- 
vanced an  inch. 

Now,  yon  kind  friends  who  have  never  traveled,  jnst 
panse  for  a  moment,  and  listen  to  this  arborescent  mathe- 
matical sum,  and  then  yon  will  have  some  idea  of  what  I 
had  to  enconnter. 

Take  ten  square  yards  of  the  toughest  and  oldest  black- 
berry-bramble thicket,  and  multiply  it  by  a  twenty -year- 
old  quickset  hedge.  Next,  square  the  product  Cube  it 
Add  ten  thousand  tubs  of  aloes.  Multiply  by  eight  mil- 
lion cacti  And  the  product  will  be  something  like  this 
virg^  forest 

As  I  expected,  I  arrived  soon  at  the  edge  of  a  little 
canon,  whose  further  side  was  not  many  yards  away  ;  but 
how  deep  this  crack  in  the  soil  was  I  could  not  tell,  for 
the  dense  vegetation. 

It  seemed  to  me  very  evident  that  my  guide  had  been 
mancBuvring  so  as  to  get  to  the  head  of  this  canon,  where 
there  would  be  probably  a  good  spot  for  a  shot ;  but  he 
had  gone,  and  all  I  knew  of  the  whereabouts  of  him  and 
his  companions  was  a  distant  shout  now  and  then. ' 

I  wished  I  had  followed  him,  because  then  I  could  have 
sat  down  and  rested,  and  x>erhaps  got  a  shot  at  the  game 
as  well. 

Perhaps  there  would  be  time  now,  but  I  could  do  no- 
thing until  I  had  had  some  water. 

At  my  feet  was  this  ravine,  with  its  precipitous  sides ; 
80,  hunting  about,  I  found  a  lump  of  rook  nearly  covered 
with  leaf-soil,  and  digging  it  out  with  my  machete  alter 
being  nearly  hung  up  three  or  four  times  by  my  gun, 
which  was  slung  over  my  shoulder,  I  replaced  my  great 
hunting-knife  in  its  sheath,  and  carried  the  stone  to  the 
edge  of  the  ravine. 

Crash — ^rush — splash  I 

The  stone  forced  its  way  through  the  dense  undergrowth 
as  I  threw  it  out  into  the  middle^  and  evidently  it  fell  into 
the  water  about  a  hundred  feet  or  so  below  where  I  stood. 

"  Stop  here,  old  Ix^y,"  I  said  to  my  horse,  as  I  saw  that 
he  was  well  secured ;  and  then,  going  once  more  to  the 
edge,  I  prepared  to  descend. 

"A  nice  place  for  jaguars,  serpents,  centipedes  and  un- 
clean beasts  of  all  descriptions !"  I  thought,  as  I  picked 
out  a  likely  spot;  and  then,  clinging  to  the  branches, 
bushes  and^creepers,  I  began  to  descend. 

Great  trees  grew  from  the  sides,  regular  forest  monarohs  ; 
and  every  minute,  as  I  slowly  crept  down  the  great  green 
obimaey  I  :made  for  myself,  some  great,  snag-like,  old, 
half -dead  bough  would  seem  to  stick  itself  straight  out  on 
purpose  to  hook  the  strap  of  my  gun,  and  stop  my  further 
progress. 

I  should  think  tfak  hap^ned  a  dozen  times ;  but  I 
would  not  part  from  so  valuable  a  companion,  and  down  I 
kept  on,  slipping  and  climbing  slowly,  sending  little^ 
ricious-lookiag  snakes  and  lizards  scuffling  ofE^  till  I  got 
about  eighteen  feet  from  the  water,  when  I  was  so 
thoroughly  hitched  by  a  short  dead  bough  sticking  from 
a  huge  trunk,  as  I  dung  to  a  liana,  that  I  was  glad  to  slip 
out  of  the  sling,  leave  the  gun  hanging,  and  slide  down  the 
rest  of  the  way,  thanking  my  stars  that  I  had  not  broken 
my  neek  in  the  attempt  There  ran  a  beautiful,  dear  rill 
of  water  at  my  feet ;  and,  stooping,  I  drank  heartily  and 
long,  scaring  a  lovdy  little  green  frog  as  I  did  so. 

Then,  rising,  I  was  admiring  the  beauty  of  the  green, 


palm-like  plants  in  the  cool,  gloomy,  shady  place,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  best  thing  I  could  do  was  to  walk 
slowly  up  the  bed  of  the  little  rivulet  to  the  head,  instead 
of  climbing  up  the  steep  side  of  the  canon. 

I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  this,  and  climbed  up  a  step 
or  two  to  get  my  gun,  when  I  heard  a  savage  roar,  and  di- 
rectly afterward  a  splendid  beast  came  into  sight,  gallop- 
ing down  the  bed  of  the  stream  at  a  headlong  pace,  with 
part  of  a  lasso  twisted  round  one  of  its  short  sharp- curved 
horns. 

"  No  gun  r*  I  groaned,  as  the  beast  gave  a  jerk  at  me 
with  its  head,  which  brought  a  horn  within  a  few.inches  of 
my  waistband,  and  then  it  was  gone. 

I  had  scarcely  got  my  breath,  which  was  taken  away  by 
the  suddenness  of  the  attack,  when  I  heard  the  stones 
rattle  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  and  the  savage-looking 
beast  galloped  back. 

It  stopped  short  opposite  to  me,  lowered  its  head  and 
shook  it,  looking  at  me  alternately  with  each  of  its  fiery 
eyes,  while  its  glossy  flanks  heaved,  its  tail  lashed  the  air, 
and  with  one  hoof  it  pawed  and  tore  up  the  stones  and 
water. 

I  was  standing,  holding  on  with  one  arm  to  the  rock,  and 
I  regret  to  say  that  I  had  not  presence  of  mind  enough  to 
draw  my  machete,  and  try  to  do  the  matador  work  of  the 
bull-fighter.  All  I  could  do  was  to  stand  still  watching  my 
fierce  enemy,  expecting  each  moment  that  it  would  dash 
forward  and  bury  its  horns  in  my  chest 

I  believe  there  were  only  a  few  moments*  suspense,  but 
it  seemed  like  an  hour  before  there  came,  plainly  heard 
from  above,  the  shouts  of  the  savaneros ;  when  the  animal 
threw  up  its  head,  snorted,  and,  turning,  dashed  away 
down  the  leafy  tunnd  formed  by  the  trees  arching  over 
the  stream,  and  was  gone. 

I  gave  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  then  fdt  mad  with  myself  for 
being  such  a  pitiful  huntsman  as  to  leave  my  gun. 

So,  giving  up  the  idea  of  going  up  the  stream,  partly  be- 
cause I  must  dimb  up  to  get  my  gun,  and  partly  because 
I  heard  my  companions  overhead,  I  began  to  dlmb^  got 
my  gun,  slung  it  with  some  difficulty  across  my  shoulder, 
and  then,  at  the  end  of  a  minute,  got  it  off  again,  for  it 
kept  on  catching  the  trees  and  arresting  my  progress  in 
this  really  thorny  and  diffionlt  climb. 

When  at  last,  after  endless  slips  and  soratchingfl»  I  got 
within  thirty  feet  of  the  top,  I  had  to  stop,  for  I  could  get 
no  further  without  walking  like  a  fly ;  and  I  was  about  to 
descend,  and  try  to  get  to  the  top  by  going  up  the  stream, 
when  I  heard  voices^  ^and.  on  shouting,  Cervantes  an* 
swered: 

«' Hallo !"  he  said ;  "how  did  you  get  there  ?" 

"  Never  mind,"  I  said,  sulkily,  as  I  peered  up  at  his  grim 
face  looking  over  the  edge  of  the  predpice-— "never  mind 
how  I  got  here.    How  am  I  to  get  out  ?** 

For  answer  he  shouted  to  some  of  his  companions,  and 
then  lowered  down  Ids  lasso. 

"Hold  tight,"  he  said. 

And  I  did,  and  was  ignominioualy  hauled  out  by  half  a 
dozen  men,  to  mount  my  horse,  scratched,  tired,  bruised, 
and  worried  by  the  worst  temper  I  was  ever  in. 

My  sourness  was  not  greater  than  that  of  my  compan- 
ions, especially  that  of  one  poor  fellow,  who  bad  thrown 
his  laaso,  catching  the  simarron  by  one  horn,  when  the  lasso 
broke^  but  not  until  its  owner  was  dragged  out  of  the  saddle 
by  the  animal's  rush,  and  one  arm  was  broken. 

We  had  a  dreary  ride  back.  Don  Juan,  as  they  called 
him,  bullied  the  whole  party,  and  laughed  at  me,  saying : 

"I  told  you  so." 

But  I  was  not  beaten.  I  went  that  same  afternoon  and 
found  Cervantes, 
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"Oould  yon  find  th«  place  vlien  thfttbea«t  aleeps  at 
night  t"  I  Bsid. 

"Yea,"b«rapUed;  "  bat  what's  tho  good  of  that  f" 

"111  show  ]ron,"  I  said.  "Ton  and  I  will  go  and  ahoot 
him  to-night." 

I  wt  to  with  m  J  preparations,  getting  an  old  frying-pan, 
in  which  I  mixed  some  reeiu  and  ootton  refiui  To  the 
handle  I  tied  a  forked  stick,  amuigiag  it  with  atakea  and 
stamps,  BO  that  the  pan  woold  hang  behind  me  from  laj 
shonlden  at  abont  a  oonple  of  feet  dietanoe,  leaving  mj 
hands  at  liber^  for  the  nse  of  m^  gnn. 

Ceo^antee  grinned,  bnt  he  was  read;  at  the  appointed 
tim^  and  we  rode  through  Uia  darkness  to  a  more  open 
part  of  the  wood,  where  we  arrived  at  the  end  of  a  three 
hours'  jonmef. 

I  was  borribl;  tired,  bnt  I  did  hot  show  it ;  and  Oerran- 
tes  having  annonnoed  that  we  were  within  a  hundred  yards 
of  an  opening  where  he  believed  tba  simarron  would  be 
fonnd,  we  alighted,  seonred  onr  horaes,  saw  that  onr  gnns 
were  read7f  and  then,  going  softlj  on,  we  orept  oloae 
to  the  opening,  when  I  made  m;  final  preparations. 

"What  are  yon  going  to  do,  master?"  said  Oer- 
vantea. 

"Xoght  therasin,''Isud,  "andahoottheaimarron 
when  he  comes  forward,  ont  of  onrlosi^,  to  see  the 
meaning  of  the  blaEO." 

"Good  I"  said  mj  goid^  with  a  gmnt  of  oompla- 
ceney ;  and  then,  striking  a  match.  I  set  flre  to  my 
cotton  and  reon,  the  contents  of  the  pan  hlaaed  np, 
and,  with  it  slnng  behind  my  back,  I  wallw^  forward, 
seeing  well  all  that  was  before  me  withoat  being 
dazzled  by  the  flame,  ^ 

The  plaoe  was  eigh^  or  ninefy  yards  across,  and 
Cervantes  and  I  went  oantionsly  on,  step  by  step, 
watching  the  trees  lit  up  by  the  blase,  and  the  black 
ahadowB  it  oast,  ever  silent  and  watohfiil  till  we  were 
nearly  across,  when,  disappointed,  disheartened  and 
worn  ont,  I  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  disgust : 

"I  say,  old  fellow,  he  isn't  hare  1" 

As  I  spoke,  something  big  seemed  to  boonoe  np 
jnst  at  my  feet 

I  knew  it  was  the  great  brute  wa  were  in  search 
of ;  bnt  his  qipaarance  was  so  sndden,  and  took      "^  ' 
me  so  thoronghly  by  sniprisc^  that  back  I  went, 


stnmbled  over  a  toft  of  sbmb  and  nearly  lost  my 
balance  while  I  gave  the  pan  audi  a  jerk  that  a 
drop  of  the  hot,  spnttering,  bnming  lealn  f«U  on  to 
my  bare  neck,  making  me  forget  wild  bnll,  gnn, 
everything,  in  my  agony,  as  I  dashed  the  bnming 
reein  down. 

As  I  recovered  somewhat,  I  knew  my  chance  was 
gone,  for  the  dmarr<^  had  made  a  dash  off  to  tho 
]efl>  and  I  felt  aavage  enough  to  punch  my  own 
head,  when  bang  t  went  Oervantee's  gnn,  and  I  bbt 
the  great  beast  totter  and  fall,  snfBoisnt  blaw  arising 
from  the  overthrown  pan  to  light  ttp  tbe  whole  soena, 
1  had  not  flred  the  shot,  which  was  disappoint- 
ing ;  bnt  my  torn  oame,  for,  stnnned  bnt  not  killed 
by  Uie  shot,  the  ainurron  rose  and  cbargad  strai^t 
at  me,  the  fire  shining  fnll  on  his  broad  front  and 
short,  blaek  horns,  between  which  I  aent  a  bnllet 
with  BQoh  effeot  that  the  hage  beast  went  down  on 
his  knees,  turned  a  oomplete  aomeiaanlt,  and  rolled 
over  motionless. 

Oemntee  gave  a  lond  cheer,  while  I,  with  niy 
machete,  delivered  the  coup  de  griet,  in  caae  any  life 
m-  should  be  remaining  in  the  huge  body ;  after  which 
""  we  sat  npon  it  oontentedly,  after  Hating  our  pipes 
and  piling  wood  over  tbe  biasing  pen  to  keep  np  a 
fire  ;  for  onr  dnty  was  to  watch,  for  the  rest  of  tha  ni^t, 
to  preserve  oar  trophy  from  the  jagaaia  that  two  or  three 
times  made  night  hideous  with  their  howls ;  and,  had  wo 
not  been  there  to  scare  them  with  the  fire,  doubtless  they 
would  have  had  some  of  the  primeet,  gamiest  beef  I  ever 
ate  for  their  supper. 

As  it  was,  we  sat  till  morning,  the  old  fellow  telling  mo 
plenty  of  hunting  stories ;  and  then  he  feiohed  a  party  of 
the  lavaivros,  who  skinned,  dressed,  cut  upaad  took  homo 
the  beast  in  Iziamph. 
And  beef  was  plentiftfl  for  the  next  few  daya 


AoooBSQia  to  the  last  oensns,  there  were  in  1876  rather 
more  than  300,000  Enropean  residents  in  Algeria,  of  whom 
abont  92,000  were  of  Bpanish  nationshty.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  population  is  now  360,000. 

BzDfi  and  pillows  made  of  fresh  rosea  wete  oommon  both 
with  tha  early  Bomans  and  Greeks. 
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I  riANO  VWURT-r 


MY   FOUR   BREAKFASTS   IN   THE   PALAIS   ROYAL. 

By  N.  RoBiHsoH. 


Oir  mj  retarn  from  Oberuumergfta  in  June  last,  I  Btmok 
Paris  theOlittering,  and  put  up  at  the  Grand  CoatinentaL 
TSy  bedioom  Trindow  gare  apon  the  Oaidena  of  tha  Tnil- 
eriee,  all  glowing  in  dazzling  ribbon  borders  of  the  moot 
Tirid.  fioveis,  and  the  Imninoos  greens  of  well-oared-for 
shrn^— all  dappled  with  ooqnettishlj  capped,  pertly 
aproned  nniaeo,  waited  upon  b;  giant  ettiraiaiart,  or  dwarf 
linewnen.  while  tha  ezqnisitelj  gottan-up  children  added 
Irita  of  moving  oolor,  mijung  the  emm^  a  veritabla  thing 
of  beaatf. 

Bnt  it  m^  eyes  quaffed  of  this  goblet  of  oolor,  thejwete 
porforoe  oondtnmed  to  drain  to  ^e  bitter  icega  the  tight 

ToL  X,,  Mo.  4-26. 


of  the  grim,  gaunt,  haggard  and  blaokraed  mins  of  the 
Tuileries ;  which,  like  a  bird  of  ill-omen,  peToh  over  the 
glittering  bonlerard  and  blooming  gardena.  On  tha  20th 
of  Maj,  1871,  the  Oommnniats,  aware  of  thai  deeperats 
position  and  tha  impending  oaptnre  of  the  oify  bj  the 
OoTemment  troops,  determined  at  one  of  their  eeoret 
meetings  to  wreak  their  revenge  hj  setting  on  fire  all  the 
principal  public  boildings.  The  order  which  they  jaaned 
for  the  purpoee,  aigned  b;  Delesoloze,  Dombronski,  Endes 
and  other  ringleadeia,  profeaaed  to  emanate  from  the 
"Ciommittee  of  Public  Safety."  Several  of  these  doon- 
menta,  still  extant,  show  the  fearfully  oomprehenaire  and 
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Bystematio  character  of  this  diabolical  aobeme,  which  also 
embraodd  many  private  dwellings,  as.  being  "  suspected 
houses."  The  prelude  to  [the  appalling  scene  which  en- 
sued, oonsiBied  in  placing  combustibles  steeped  in  petro- 
leum and  barrels  of  gunpowder  in  the  buildings  con- 
ilemned  to  destruction.  The  Tuileries  was  one  of  the  first 
subjected  to  these  ominous  preliminaries.  It  was  set  on 
fire  at  a  number  of  different  places  on  the  22d  and  23d  of 
May,  after  the  Versailles  troops  had  forced  an  entrance 
into  the  city,  but  before  they  had  gained  an  entrance  into 
the  palace.  The  conflagration  soon  assumed  the  most  ter- 
rible dimensions,  and  all  attempts  to  extinguish  it  were 
fruitless.  The  whole  of  the  west  side  of  the  palace,  or 
Pavilion  de  THorloge,  facing  the  Gardens  of  the  Tuileries, 
and  the  Pavilion  de  Marsan  on  the  north  side,  ndxt  to  the 
Bue  de  Bivoli,  were  speedily  reduced  to  a  gigantic  heap  of 
smoldering  ruins.  Part  of  the  Pavilion  de  THorloge,  near 
the  clock,  was  blown  up  on  the  23d  of  May,  at  7  f.k.  The 
dock*  however,  continued  to  strike  the  quarters  as  usual 
until  12:80,  when  it  succumbed  to  the  flames. 

From  out  of  my  bedroom  window  I  could  not  but  gaze 
upon  the  gaunt  ruins ;  but  my  eyes  instinctively  reverted 
to  the  nurserymaids,  and  the  warriors,  and  the  children,  and 
the  flowers,  where  they  remained  riveted  while  I  per- 
formed the  weary  work  of  personal  titivatiou,  and  the 
donning  of  stereotyped  garments. 

In  Europe  I  never  breakfast  at  my  hotel  unless*  the 
weatl^pr  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  forbid  pedestrianism. 
It  is  refreshing  to  get  into  the  morning  air^be  it  ever  so 
warm,  or  ever  so  cold ;  and  the  walk  to  the  restaurant, 
with  its  kaleidoscopic  sights,  especially  in  a  big  city, 
amply  repays.  I  do  not  attempt  to  deny  the  luxury 
of  descending  to  a  bright,  cheery  breakfast-room  in  one's 
own  home,  where  the  mutton-chop  comes  up  smging  that 
song  so  sweet  to  the  ears  of  a  man  who  loves  his  stomach 
wisely  but  not  too  well ;  where  the  tea  is  tea,  and  the 
cream  has  run  the  gauntlet  from  the  cow  to  the  ewer  in 
safety  ;  where  the  dry  toast  is  delightfully  chippy  ;  where 
the  newspaper  is  orisp^to  attempt  to  deny  that  this  sort 
of  thing  is  not  absolutely  perfect^  would  be  as  darinor  and 
hopeless  a  task  as  that  undertaken  by  Leonidas  in  defend- 
ing Thermopylffi. 

But  this  class  of  breakfast  is  reserved  for  the  man  of 
fifty,  who  has  made  his  money — the  man  who  can  write 
his  check  for  $50,000  without  blanching,  and  who  slips  into 
Delmonico's  down-town  for  his  luncheon,  consisting  of  a 
pint  of  **  extra  dry  "  and  apdtd  de  foie  gras  sandwich.  This 
is  not  for  me,  nor,  as  Mrs.  Sairy  G^amp  would  playfully  add, 
'*  the  likes  o'  me,"  either — so  I  do  the  best  I  can,  trusting 
to  luck  for  the  cooking  and  a  stem  admonition  regarding 
the  absolute  necessity  of  a  red-hot  plate. 

With  this  little  digression,  I  shall  now  proceed  to^elate 
my  breakfast  experiences  of  June  last  in  the  Palais  BoyaL 
I  give  day  and  date  and  circumstance — I  give  the  names 
of  the  restaurants,  their  bills  of  fare,  and  the  cost.  The 
leaders  of  the  PoFUiiAB  MonthiiY  who  intend  visiting  Paris 
next  season,  would  do  well  to  make  a  note  of  these,  my 
experiences  ;  and  should  they  elect  to  follow  in  my  foot- 
steps^ there  is  nothing  that  I  know  of  to  prevent  them,  pro- 
vided, as  Biddy  Muldoon,  my  laundress,  says,  they  "have 
the  manes."  They  may  do  better.  I  sincerely  trust  that 
such  may  prove  to  be  the  case.  If  they  do,  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  office  of  this  popular  periodical  will  find  me. 

What  is  the  Palais  Boyal  ?  I  shaU  teply  to  this,  my 
own  question,  by  giving  a  brief  summary  of  its  strange, 
eventful  history,  as  I  turn  out  of  the  Bue  de  Bivoli  into 
the  Place  Bue  Boyale,  having  on  my  left  the  celebrated 
Th€&tre  Fran9ais,  of  which  Mile.  Sarah  Bernhardt  was 
OatU  lately  the  bright  particular  star. 


In  1629--3^  Cardinal  Bichelieu  erected  a  palace  for 
himself  opposite  the  Louvre,  and  named  it  ^e  "Palais 
CardinaL"  After  his  death  it  was  occupied  by  Anne  of 
Austria,  the  widow  of  Louis  XTTT.,  with  her  two  sons, 
Louis  XIY.  and  Philip  of  Orleans,  then  in  their  minority. 
Since  that  time  the  building  has  been  caUed  the  "  Palais 
BoyaL"  Louis  XIY.  presented  the  palace  to  his  brother, 
Duke  Philip  of  Orleans,  whose  second  wife,  Elizabeth 
Charlotte,  Princess  of  the  Bavarian  Palatinate,  wrote  a 
number  of  exceedicHy  curious  letters  to  her  Oerman  rela- 
tions with  reference  to  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV.  The 
princess,  to  whom  her  husband's  Court  was  distasteful, 
occupied  separate^  f^artments  in  the  palace.  Her  son, 
Philip  of  Orleans,  who  was  regent  during  the  minority  of 
Louis  XY.,  afterward  indulged  here  in  those  disgrace- 
ful orgies  which  put  all  modem  debauchery  to  the  blush. 
The  Palais  Boyal  remained  in  possession  of  the  Orleans 
family.  Philip  Egalit^,  who  was  beheaded  in  1793,  grand- 
son of  the  Begent,  led  a  scarcely  less  riotous  and  extrava- 
gant life  than  his  grandfather.  In  order  to  replenish  his 
exhausted  coffers,  he  caused  the  garden  to  be  surroimded 
with  houses,  still  existing  in  their  original  form,  which  he 
let  for  commercial  purposes,  and  thus  materially  improved 
his  revenues. 

Many  of  the  upper  apartments  of  these  buildings  were 
formerly  devoted  to  gambling,  while  the  cafis  on  the 
ground  floors  became  a  favorite  rendezvous  of  democrats 
and  malcontents.  It  was  here  that  Camilla  Desmoulins, 
one  of  the  most  vehement  Bepublican  ringleaders,  caUed 
the  populace  to  arms  on  July  12th,  1789 ;  and  from  here 
he  led  the  way  to  the  Bastille,  which  was  captured  on  the 
14th  of  July.  The  building  was  now  called  the  **  Palais 
Egalit^,"  and  subsequently,  when  Napoleon  assembled  the 
Tribunate  here  in  1801-7,  the  "  Palais  du  Tribunat"  In 
1815,  during  the  *' Hundred  Days, "after  Napoleon's  return 
from  Elba,  and  when  he  had  all  Europe  in  a  quake,  it  was 
the  residenoe  of  Lucien  Bonaparte.  On  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons  in  1815,  the  Orleans  family  regained  posses- 
sion of  the  Palais  Boyal,  and  it  was  occupied  by  Louis 
Philippe  down  to  the  end  of  1830. 

On  the  24th  of  July,  1848,  the  mob  made  a  complete 
wreok  of  the  royal  apartments.  Somebody  wrote  in  large 
characters,  '*Bespeat  the  Pictures";  but  despite  this, most 
of  them  were  destroyed.  To  convey  an  idea  of  the  wreck- 
age, I  may  mention  that  the  broken  glass  and  porcelain 
collected  in  the  palace  and  sold  by  auction  on  the  14th  of 
July,  1850,  weighed  upward  of  twenty^five  tons.  After 
this  the  building  was  styled  the  "Palais  National";  but 
Napoleon  HX  restored  its  original  name,  and  tuuigned'the 
south  wing,  opposite  the  Louvre,  to  Prince  Jerome  Napo- 
leon, some  time  Eling  of  Westphalia^  After  his  death  it 
was  occupied  by  his  son. 

It  was  on  the  22d  of  May,  1871,  that  the  Communists 
set  the  Palais  Boyal  on  fire,  their  object  being  to  destroy 
the  apartments  of  Prinoe  Napoleon.  The  south  wing,  in- 
cluding most  of  the  buildings  in  the  Coar  d*  Honneur, 
with  the  exception  of  the  southwest  comer,  where  is  situ- 
ated the  Th^&tre  Fran^ais,  was  licked  up  by  the  flames. 
The  palace  has  since  been  completely  restored,  and  the 
apartments  are  now  used  by  the  ConseU  dtltat. 

The  ground  flooref,  or  arcades,  of  the  square  of  buildings 
inclosing  the  garden  of  the  Palais  Boyal,  are  chiefly  occu- 
pied by  jewelry  stores,  and  shops  for  the  sale  of  6f)jels 
de  luxe.  The  display  of  predous  stones  in,  jpor  exemple^ 
Tixier's,  absolutely  dazzles  the  eyes;  diamonds  of  the 
purest  water,  all  of  exceptional  size  and  lustre ;  rubies  like 
drops  of  blood  ;  pearls  such  as  Cleopatra  might  hava 
melted  for  that  remarkable  $250,000  cocktail  given  to  Mark 
Antony— all  displayed  in  so  thoroughly  an  artistic  manner- 
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as  to  cause  a  gaping  crowd  to  pause  in  unfeigned  admiration. 
Then  take  Prevost's  for  flowers,  the  windows  a  snperb 
bonqnety  a  rainbow  of  gorgeous  blossoms  from  everj  dime 
under  the  sun.  Here  and  tbere  are  brio-^-brao  shops,  and 
as  for  cheap  and  "Brummagem"  ornaments,  the  stores 
and  arcades  flash  with  them. 

At  one  time  the  shops  in  the  IPalais  Boyal  were  the  best 
in  Paris ;  now,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  they  take  second 
and  third  rank,  those  of  the  boulevards  surpassing  them 
"all  round." 

The  arcades,  or  gcUeries,  are  admirable  lounging-plaoes. 
Far  from  the  madding  crowd,  one  quietlj  gazes  at  the 
glittering  displays  in  the  windows,  and  since  every  article 
flaunts  its  price,  and  as  occasionally  a  very  piquant  sales- 
lady, such  as  Yoriok  encountered  in  that "  Sentimental  Jour- 
ney," pops  out  with  a  destractire  courtesy,  and  a  dynamitic 
smile,  to  inquire  if  she  can  in  any  way  assist  monsieur  or 
nmdame,  a  lounge  in  the  Pal%is  Boyal,  especially  after  a 
good  breakfast,  is  about  as  delightful  a  mode  of  killing 
a  couple  of  hours  as  /  wot  of. 

The  rents  are  exceedingly  high,  and  for  a  store  one 
could  not  whip  a  oat  in,  a  bandbox  of  a  place,  the  propri- 
etor, with  a  shrug  suggestire  of  the  depths  of  destitution 
and  despair,  inform^  me  that  he  paid  $800  per  annum. 

The  most  showy  portion  of  the  Palais  Boyal  is  the  hand- 
some Galerie  d' Orleans,  on  the  south  side — a  lofty  arcade, 
320  feet  in  length  and  106  feet  in  width,  roofed  with  glass, 
paved  with  marble  and  flanked  with  stores.  The  east  side 
of  the  square  is  called  the  Galerie  de  Yalois,  the  west  the 
Galerie  de  Montpensier,  and  the  north  the  GkJerie  de  Bean- 
jolais.  The  first  floors  of  most  of  the  houses — ^in  fact,  in  95 
per  cent  of  them-^are  used  as  restaurants,  and  the  Gaf^  de 
Botonde,  on  the  north  side,  pays  40,000  francs  per  annum 
for  the  privilege  of  placing  chairs  in  the  garden  for  the 
use  of  its  guest& 

The  garden  inclosed  by  the  buildings  of  the  Palais 
Boyal  is  250  yards  long  and  110  yards  broad  ;  but  to  call 
it  a  garden  is  a  misnomer,  since  it  is  but  a  gravel  flat,  with 
two  large  beds  of  flowers  and  a  patch  of  grass,  bounded  by 
a  quadruple  row  of  scrags  elms  and  limes.  In  the  centre 
is  a  circular  basin  of  water,  twenty -two  yards  in  diameter, 
near  which  a  military  band  generally  plays  on  Summer 
evenings.  The  garden  is  embellished  with  bronze  copies 
of  the  Apollo  Belvedere  and  the  Diana  of  Yersailles,  and 
several  statues  in  white  marble — ^Youth  Bathing,  Boy  Strug- 
gling with  Goat,  Ulysses  on  the  Seashore,  and  Nymph 
Bitten  by  a  Serpent  At  the  south  end  of  the  garden  is  a 
small  cannon,  which,  at  noon  precisely,  is  fired  by  means  of 
a  bumingoglass. 

At  night  the  garden  presents  a  very  brilliant  appearance, 
for  in  addition  to  the  200  lamps  of  the  arcades,  the  stores 
blaze  with  light,  and  an  electric  "  white-blue  "  acts  like 
tropical  moonlight,  producing  effects  and  shadows  such  as 
would  drive  Yan  Schendel  crazy  with  delight 

I  have  said  my  say,  and  now  to  breakfast  number  one. 
After  I  had  gazed  with  unutterable  longing  at  a  '  *  rongh- 
ribbed  and  golden-crested  watermelon  "  in  Ohevet'a  window 
— it  was  to  this  same  establishment  that  Talleyrand  sent 
for  fish  when  giving  a  little  dinner  to  Louis  Philippe~I 
said  to  myself,  "  Shall  I  go  in  for  an  expensive  meal,  or 
a  cheap  one  ?" 

My  appetito^it  was  twelve  o'clock — ^howled  "Expen- 
sive 1" 

"Suppose,"  said  Prudence,  in  that  bland,  suggest- 
ive way  so  i>eouliar  to  herself,  "that  you  try  a  cheap 
breakfast  to-day,  and  to-mprrow  take  a  d4jeuner  d  la/our- 
cheUe  at  any  price  you  like  ?" 

"  Agreed,"  said  I,  and  I  commenced  to  cast  about  for  a 
restaurant  where  the  noon  meal  was  dispensed  at  a  fixed 


prica  I  was  in  the  Galerie  de  Yalois,  and  when  about 
half-way  down  the  arcade  I  noticed,  in  effective  gold 
letters  on  a  black  ground,  Bouvier's  ^'D^euner  d  prixjlxe, 
tin  campris,  1/.  25a" 

"AhaTI  chuckled,  "this  is  low  enough  with  a  ven- 
geance. One  franc  twenty-five  centimes  t  Kot  quite 
twenty-five  cents— not  a  quarter  of  an  almighty  dollar! 
Here  shall  I  build  up  the  inner  man  I" 

I  ascended  two  flights  of  cheaply-carpeted  stairs,  the  walls 
paneled  with  mirrors.  At  the  top  of  the  landing  a  young 
lady  was  engaged  in  knitting.  Scarcely  deigning  to  look 
at  me,  although  I  posed  a  little,  she  shoved  a  dinner 
ticket  across  a  green  baize-covered  table.  "  Meroi,  mon- 
sieur I"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  colorless  way,  as  I  passed  on, 
minus  If.  25a,  ticket  in  hand. 

A  clatter  of  conversation,  a  perfect  hailstorm,  burst  on 
my  ears  as  I  entered  the  salaiu  This  apartment  was 
roomy,  high-ceilinged  and  mirrored.  The  tables  were 
long,  and  very  narrow,  the  chairs  cane-bottomed,  and 
built  so  as  to  withstand  wear  and  tear.  The  table-linen 
was  very  coarse,  the  napkins  of  the  same  quality ;  the  table 
appointments  showy,  but  substantial.  The  waStors  were 
greasy  and  perspiring. 

Every  seat  was  occupied,  but  a  very  plump  lady  in  black, 
who  presided  at  a  desk,  a  pen  behind  her  ear,  and  to  whom 
my  waiter  "  reported  "  in  a  loud  yoice,  aa  he  passed,  asked 
me  to  wait  a  moment.  I  waited,  and  was  promoted  to  the 
chair  made  vacant  by  a  thin,  prim,  elderly  female,  who  car- 
ried  a  reticale  of  the  year  1,  and  an  old-fashioned  purse. 

The  bill  of  fare  was  politely  presented  to  me  by  a  young 
gentleman  with  a  very  mottled  face— a  raw  lad,  fresh  from 
the  provinces,  who  had  just  given  his  order.  I  had  a 
choice  of  one  hors  cTceuvre  and  two  pkUs,  with  one  dessert. 
The  wine  was  half  a  bottle  of  vin  ordinaire. 

I  had  my  choice,  in  hors  cTosuvres,  of  sardEines,  radishes ; 
in  plais^  of  t^te  de  veau,  fritters,  veal  saut^  petit  pois,  "  ros- 
bif  "  with  carrots,  vol-au-vent  flnand^e,  roast  veed  wi^ 
creases,  etc.,  eta  For  dessert  I  could  have  either  rasp- 
berries or  strawberriea 

Somewhat  puzzled  by  this  embarrassment  of  riches,  I 
addressed  myself  to  the  youthful  provincial,  who  instantly 
came  to  my  aid. 

"If  it's  good  value  for  your  money  you  seek,  monsieur, 
follow  my  example,"  he  cried.  "I  am  a  clerk ;  I  come 
from  Autemois,  near  Bordeaux ;  my  income  is  very  mod- 
est I  have  tried  every  restaurant  all  rotmd,  and  I  find 
this  is  the  best  and  cheapest  for  my  money.  Now,  mon- 
sieur, for  hors  eTcBuvrv  take  a  sardine  with  bread-and-butter  ; 
for  your  plat  take  beefsteak  with  potatoes— by  this  means 
you  will  secure  meat  and  vegetables ;  and  for  your  second 
plot  order  salad.  You  will  get  as  much  salad  as  will  do 
for  two.  Don't  touch  the  raspberries,  but  choose  straw- 
berries for  dessert — they  are  larger  and  less  watery." 

FoUowiog  this  young  gentleman's  lead,  I  ordered  a  sar- 
dine, with  a  piece  of  coarse  bread  and  a  pat  of  butter,  fol- 
lowed by  a  coarse  beefsteak,  small  but  thick,  surrounded 
by  fried  potatoes,  cut  very  thin.  Then  came  a  great  white 
bowl  filled  with  salad,  which  I  dressed  myself  from  the 
cruet  The  salad  was  crisp  and  good.  Strawberries,  cov- 
ered with  white  powdered  sugar,  completed  the  d^euncr, 
which  I  washed  down  with  the  half-bottle  of  wine^shall  I 
desecrate  the  word  by  using  it  in  reference  to  the  thin, 

acrid  peHt  rouge  f    Shall  I Hold  I    What  could  I 

expect  for  one  franc  twenty-five  centimes,  including  wine ! 

The  guests  at  this  breakfast  were  of  the  poorer  bourgeoise 
daas,  the  women  being  in  the  proportion  of  about  four  to 
six.  The  men  were  neat  hut  somewhat  seedy,  and  it  was 
pretty  evident  to  me  that  to  the  company  a  franc  meant  a 
lianc,  fall-fledged«    Another  peculiarity  struck  ma  about 
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tbe  plaoe— namelf,  tlwt  eveirbody  waa  alone ;  then  were  no 
parties,  not  even  a  oonple.  Aa  each  penon  passed  ont,  he  or 
she  bowed  low  to  the  ladj  presiding  at  tlie  deak,  and  aot  a 
fsw  reserved  a  copper  for  the  tin  box. 

'Til  do  better  to-morrow,"  tbooght  I,  as,  dropping  a 
piece  ot  tea  centitnes  into  a  littla  tin  box,  placed  veij 
maoh  m  epitfence,  for  the  waiter^  I  strolled  out  into  the 
arcadei 

Ab  a  set-off  against  this  breakfost,  I  dined  with  a  friend 
who  knows  the  ropes,  at  the  OaU  Anglais,  which,  as  ever;- 
bod7  is  aware,  is  the  Terr  Cathedral  o[  Qastronomf.  Al- 
though the  golden  rule  ot  the  Cai6  Anglais  is  simplioi^, 
mine  hoet  ordered  the  complex  dish  known  as  earpe  d  la 
Chambord.  WhtA  a  harmonions  m^sterj  of  kidnaj,  traffles, 
cocks'  combe,  mussels,  shrimps  and  oystera  I  Altar  this 
poem  of  a  pita,  with  which  we  conaamed  a  battle  of  Cbateaa. 


dTqnem,wehaddaaklingsnon*ai^n&  The  moUrt  tTMcI, 
knowing  his  diant,  cmrred  the  little  darlings,  and  oaretullr 
removing  the  livers  before  onr  e^es,  steeped  them  in  a  deli- 
doQs  deooction  composed  of  lemon-joioe,  Jamaica  pepper, 
the  blood  of  the  precions  victims,  and  the  gnvj.  ^  I  merely 
make  mention  ot  these  tidbits  at  pattanL 

The  following  noon  found  me  again  'neatti  the  aroadea 
of  the  Palais  BojaL  I  was  abont  to  torn  into  Y^foor*s, 
that  most  celebrated  of  Palais  B070I  restaurants,  known  to 
old  fogies  as  the  TVoi*  fHra«,  but  the  idea  soddenly  stnuik 
me  that  I  wonld  arrive  at  a  V€four  breakfast  by  slow  do- 
greee,  and  gradoally  ascend  the  scale  throngh  other  res- 
tanrants. 

Adopting  this  happy  thonght,  I  entered  the  OatS  da 
Paris,  for  I  read,  "  Breakfitst,  2  francs,  wine  included,"  in 
gorgeotu  characters  upon  a  ottering  signboard,  which 
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leant  againet  the  wall  in  a  balf-indolent  fosluoii,  and  as 
though  it  Tste  oigaged  in  pioUng  its  teeth  after  the  tvo- 
banc  dijatmer.  I  motmted  one  flight  of  stairs,  enoonntered 
a  knitting  lady,  pasted  in  mj  check,  and  altered  an  apart- 
ment aimilar  in  almost  eTerf  respect  to  that  in  wMdi  I  had 
'  breaklssted  on  tlie  preTiona  day.  The  napeiy  iras  finer, 
and  the  bill  of  fare  extended  in  the  direction  of  a  onp  of 
coffee. 

Without  jotting  dom  vhat  I  might  have  had  for  my  two 
fnuuM,  I  wiU  state  what  I  did  have.  Of  the  hon  d'awore,  I 
ohose  a  sardine  with  breod-and-bntter.  I  followed  this  np 
with  a  goodlf'Sized  ont  of  flUet'Of-beef,  garnished  with 
mnshrooms.  For  a  second  plai,  I  ordered  diauJUar  au 
^atin — cauliflower  with  grated  cheese  orer  it—and  mj 
dessert  oonsisted  of  grem  almonds.  I  polished  off  the 
small  bottle  of  wine,  and  a  onp  ot  very  excellent  oofiee. 


The  oompany  was  of  the  bonrgeoise  olaaa,  and  whole 
families  breakEuted  here,  from  the  grandmother  to  the 
three-jear-old.  The  waiters  seemed  to  be  on  the  best  of 
terms  with  the  habUafy,  and,  though  frigidl;  polite  to  me, 
were  eager  with  their  accustomed  guests, 

I  dined  that  erening  at  Brabant's,  on  Oetend  oysters,  a 
thick  soup,  a  brill,  a  fiet  au  Maiitv,  a  truffled  partridga 
with  St.  Germain  pess,  and  a  bombe  &  la  VaitiOe,  We  had 
Chateau  Uai^eanx  and  Oran  Lszore, 

I  shall  mention  no  more  of  these  dinners,  lest  I  should 
ncHD  eiperience  some  of  the  pongs  endured  by  the  notable 
Dr.  Tanner. 

The  third  morning  beheld  me  in  the  Palais  Boyal,  cast- 
ing about  with  a  view  to  improving  my  d^auner  of  the 
prerioua  noon,  I  resolved  npoa  expending  three  firancs, 
and  the  Restaurant  Yalois  maiked  me  for  its  own.    Heto  t 
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got  the  TRlne  of  mj  money  in  gilding  aloae,  while  ehmbs 
plMwd  at  ooUTenient  diatencea  lent  a  flDished.  if  not  a 
banqueting,  appearanoe  to  the  tables.  IVo  ladiee  of  fault- 
less toilet  and  impodng  mien  preside  at  a  rsilad-in  desk, 
while  a  third  took  oharg*  of  the  frnit«  fot  tbe  dessert  and 
the  diatribntion  of  oognao  and  sngar. 

Here  waa  tlie  middle-olBSS  Parisian,  with  hia  wife  and 
<diild  and  mother-in-law ;  liere  was  the  snbaltern  offloer, 
with  bis  innamorata;  here  wm  the  JUtaeur,  the  idler,  daw- 
dling OTer  hia  ten-oenUme  paper  and  his  abominably  to- 
baoooed  cigBrette.  The  English  clement  was  not  wanting, 
and  tha  Stars  and  Stripes  flannted  vigoronsly. 

I  had  Dhoioe  of  three  piats,  in  addition  to  two  hors  cTmu- 
vm  and  two  deasarta.  I  saleoted  the  fdUowing  menu,  ud  I 
may  add  that  enry  dish  wm  good  of  its  kind : 

Shrimpa,       BodisheB. 

Poulet  St.  Croti. 

Omelette  anx  Tniffes, 

Artlohokea.  Ajparagiu. 

Strawberries,    Chsrriw. 

Tha  wine  was  a  perceptible  shade  better. 

"Ones  more  unto  the  breach  1"  I  cried,  as  I  strolled,  on 
the  fonrth  morning,  into  the  FaLua  BoyaL  There  was  a 
swagger  abont  me— I  felt  it— I  oonldn't  help  it  No  one 
can  enter  the  arcades  of  the  Palais,  intent  npon  breakfast- 
ing at  Vfifont's,  withont,  as  billiard-playets  say,  "pntting 
on  sidsL"  I  took  a  tnm  right  ronnd  the  garden,  casting 
glances  ot  contempt  upon  all  the  notioes  annonncing 
cheap  breakfasts.  I  stoppe^  at  Oheret's  to  gloat  over  the 
delioaoies  exhibited  in  the  window ;  I  passed  down  the 
Oftlerie,  and  entered  that,  at  the  end  of  which  the  magio 
word  "Tfitoar,"  in  gold  letters  npon  a  single  sheet  of 
plate  glass,  backed  by  the  daintiest  of  lace  cnrtuna,  greets 
yon  with  a  amile.  I  approached  It  gleefully,  paused  for 
one  half-aeoond,  in  order  to  permit  a  oonple  of  cheap  swells 
who  were  engaged  in  the  violent  nsa  of  toothpicks,  after, 
perhaps,  a  one-twca^-flTO  d^tansr,  to  see  me  enter,  and 
then  I  i^nnged  in. 

I  elected  to  breakfast  on  tha  ground  floor,  in  a  charming 
little  apartment  prinked  ont  in  white-and-gold,  and  all  lace 
and  flowers,  and  ferns  and  mirrom.  The  fnjnitnra  was  np- 
holsteredinn)b7velTet,andtheBervioewasHilTer.  WaiterB, 
noiseless  and  agile  as  panthers,  flitted  gently  abont  A  sn- 
perintendent  who  might,  on  account  of  his  snperb  appear- 
ance, hsTs  claimed  hinsmanship  with  a  Oond^,  approached 
me  as  if  I  wrb  a  soTeteign  seated  npon  a  throne.  All 
aronnd  were  ladiea  in  toilets  by  Worth,  and  oavalierB  who, 
later  on,  would  adorn  the  Bois  in  "  shiieking  "  tnmonte, 
and,  still  later,  the  windows  of  the  Jockey  Olnb  on  the 
Monton,  Everything  breathed  of  voluptuous  re&nam^t, 
from  the  menu-oaii  in  its  »sthetic  silver  case,  to  the  per- 
fumed water,  served  in  glasses  of  the  iridwoenoe  of 
Jdalinm. 

"This  is  pour  element,  (M  man,"  I  swd,  approvingly,  to 
myself,     "Here,  indeed,  you  are  at  home," 
I'his  was  my  dijeuner  diet  Tfifour : 

Tnilte  Santas  Heunl^ra. 

rigeon  a  la  Crapaadii^re. 

Filet  Bi^^,  with  Btulted  Tomatoes  and  MuBhrooms. 

Omelette  box  Parmesan. 

<Eul!s  Broulllts  aoz  Iruffes. 

AspBiagna. 

Crime  HonsoDl^i«. 

Cterrles.    Green  Almonds. 

Bfy  wine  was  Uonton-Botlucihild. 

My  d^auner  cost  me  twenty-seven  franoe,  withont  wine—  ■ 
bnt  it  was  worth  the  money.  I  would  do  it  agein. 
"WflS  I  nfrt  at  peace  with  all  mankind,  as,  alter  this  d^u- 


fter,  oooked  to  the  apple  of  the  eye  of  perfection,  I  strolled 
for  a  "  good  hour  by  Shrewabury  clock  "  in  the  arcadee  of 
the  Palais  Boyal  ? 

INSTABILITY. 
When  the  lamp  Is  shattered. 

The  Ugbt  In  M^t  dust  Ilea  dsadi 
When  the  oloud  Is  scattered, 

Tha  rainbow's  glory  la  ahed. 
When  the  lute  la  broken, 

Sweet  tones  are  remembered  not; 
WbsD  the  lipa  have  spoken, 

Loved  Booents  ore  soon  lorgot 

Aa  musia  and  splendor 

Survive  not  the  lamp  and  the  lute. 
The  heart's  echoes  tender 

Ko  snug  when  the  spirit  la  mats— 
No  BOng  bnt  sad  dirges, 

Like  the  wind  through  a  ruined  cell. 
Or  the  moamtol  anrges 
,     That  ring  the  dead  seaman's  ttnel]. 

When  hearts  have  ones  mlnglad. 

Love  flrat  leaves  the  well-bnllt  neat; 

The  weak  one  la  alngled 

To  endure  what  la  onoe  poMest 

O  Level  who  bewalleat 

The  frailty  of  all  things  here, 

WUy  ohooae  you  the  balleet 
Ii^r  your  cradle,  yonr  borne  and  your  bier  T 

Its  passions  wUI  rock  thee 

As  the  storms  rook  the  ravens  on  high; 
Bright  reason  will  mock  thee, 

Like  the  sun  from  a  wintry  sky. 
From  (hy  nest  every  rafter 

wm  rot^  and  thine  eagle  home 
Leave  thee  naked  to  laughter. 

When  leaves  IsU  and  cold  winds  vmn. 
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Chaftxb  I, 
EAIiLT,  Sfinnie,  I  do  wish  yon  would 
txy  to  be  a  little  more  sociable — yon 
are  so  qniat  Uiat  every  one  remarks 
upon  it  People  will  soon  really 
believe  that  you  are  unhappy — that 
I  abuse  yon,  perhaps," 

And  Qeorge  MBrshoU  frowned  as 
he  spoke  these  words  to  hia  young 
wife, 

"  What  nonsense,  George  !  I  was 
slwaya  quiet*'  -  ■ 

"  I  am  sure  you  are  always  lively 

and  full  of  fnn  when  we  spend  a 

quiet  evening  at  yonr  mother's,  or 

when  wo  remain  at  home— that  is  to 

say.  if  we  have  no  visitors." 

"Beoausel  am  happy  then."    And  she  laid  her  head 

npon  his  shoulder.     "  You  know  I  never  did  care  to  go 

out     I  never  enjoy  all  these  balls  and  parties." 

"  Don't,  Minnie— it  is  nndignified."  And  he  pnshed 
her  away.  "  I  should  like  to  know  what  yon  do  enjoy. 
Ton  mnst  not  allow  these  morbid  and  gloomy  feelings  to 
grow  npon  you.     It  will  sour  and  embitter  our  lives." 

I  do  not  think  it  just  to  call  me  morbid  or  gloomy,  or 
any  one  who  can  fake  sueh  real  oomfort,  such  perfect  hap- 
piness in  her  home— in  the  company  of  her  husband.     I 
have  always  heard  it  was  tha  sign  of  a  healthy  mind." 
"  Well,  I  repeat  when  I  take  you  out,  I  should  like  lo 
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see  you  trj  to  make  yourself  agreeable,  and  not  go  off  in 
a  comer.  Look  at  Mrs.  Winsome.  Why  can't  you  be  a 
little  more  like  her  ?  She  always  looks  bright  and  happy. 
In  ^t,  she  is  the  life  of  the  company." 

"  I  will  beg  to  remind  you  that  it  is  well  known  Mrs. 
Winsome  keeps  her  smiles,  and  all  that  gayety  which 
charms  you  so,  for  the  world.  At  home  she  is  die-away 
and  ill-tempered.  Bat  I  suppose  you  would  appreciate  a 
wife  Uke  that" 

*\There  is  moderation  in  every  thing.  I  certainly  do 
not  appreciate  one  who  acts  as  though  she  had  not  got 
two  ideas  in  her  head.  With  all  Mrs.  Winsome's  faults, 
her  husband  has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  her." 

'*Am  I  to  understand  from  that,  you  are  ashamed  of 
me  ?"  and  Minnie's  face  flushed  crimson. 

**  Well,  I  must  confess*  it  is  not  very  gratifying  to  know 
my  friends  think  I  haye  married  little  better  than  an  idiot ; 
and  what  makes  me  more  angry  is  the  knowledge  that  you 
are  in  every  way  superior  to  her,  if  you  would  only  try  to 
make  yourself  agreeable.  Another  thing  is  rather  annoy- 
ing— to  see  Mrs.  Winsome  always  dressed  so  haudsomdy 
— ^always  in  the  latest  style,  while  you  have  worn  that  one 
dress  at  least  half  a  dozen  times ;  and  yet  I  know  her 
husband  does  -not  make  as  much  money  as  I  da  The  fact 
is,  she  is  a  good  manager." 

"  If  I  am  so  stupid^  it  is  a  pity  you  married  me.  I  wish 
I  was  home  with  mamma." 

And  Minnie  could  restrain  herself  no  longer.  She  cov- 
ered her  face  with  her  hands,  and  cried  as  though  her 
heart  was  broken. 

Oeorge'  felt  he  had  been  unkind,  and  putting  his  arm 
around  her,  he  tried  to  soothe  her  ;  but  his  words  had 
made  too  deep  an  impression  upon  Minnie's  sensitivo  na- 
ture to  be  so  soon  forgotten.  She  did  not  tell  him,  as 
many  would,  4o  go  away  ;  but  she  did  not  return  his  fond 
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The  truth  was,  although  Qeorge  Marshall  loved  his  wife 
fondly,  he  was  too  gay  and  thoughtless  to  fully  appreciate 
her  virtues.  He,  like  many  others,  labored  under  the  de- 
lusion that  we  were  placed  in  this  world  for  the  express 
purpose  of  enjoying  ourselves,  and  believed  in  doing  so  to 
the  fullest  extent,  while  he  was  still  young.  Being  a  great 
favorite,  there  was  rarely  an  evening  but  what  he  had  an 
invitation  for  himself  and  wife  to  either  a  ball,  party  or 
some  amusement  This  kind  of  life  he  enjoyed.  He 
thought  one  quiet  evening  a  toeek,  passed  at  home,  was 
enough. 

Minnie  took  a  very  different  view  of  things.  She 
thought  pleasure  in  moderation  was  decidedly  good  ;  but 
her  idea  was  one  evening  a  week  for  excitement,  and  the 
others  spent  quietly  at  homa  She  thought  it  was  really 
wicked,  at  least  for  persons  in  their  droumstanoes,  to 
carry  it  to  a  greater  excess  ^not  only  a  waste  of  time,  but 
an  utter  dieregard  of  health.  Besides,  she  felt  they  could 
not  afford  it ;  and  she  had  made  up  her  mind,  if  possible, 
to  awaken  her  husband  to  the  fact  ere  it  was  too  late,  for 
she  saw  the  love  of  excitement  was  growing  upon  him. 

The  next  morning  she  was  cold  and  indifferent ;  although 
she  saw  he  was  rather  irritable,  she  took  no  notice  what- 
ever of  it  When  he  arose  from  the  table  to  go,  she  took 
up  the  paper  and  began  to  read. 

In  a  moment  he  returned  with  his  hat  and  coat  on, 
ready  to  start  He  was  annoyed  at  her  strange  conduct 
He  had  been  accustomed  to  have  her  stand  by  his  side 
every  morning  and  kiss  him  half  a  dozen  times  before  he 
went  This  new  freak  was  anything  but  pleasant,  and  he 
could  not  understand  it  So  he  said,  in  rather  a  sharp 
tone :  **  Well,  how  much  longer  am  I  to  be  kept  waiting 
thifi  morning  ?" 


Why,  I  am  not  detaining  you,  Oeorge  I" 

«*  Don't  yon  intend  kissing  me  good-by,  then  ?" 

*'  I  have  no  objections  ;  but  I  really  do  not  think  Mrs. 
Winsome  wastes  kisses  upon  her  husband." 

He  felt  the  rebuke,  but  did  not  answer  ;  but  stooping, 
kissed  her.  She  returned  it,  though  not  in  her  usual 
affectionate  way.  This  was  not  lost  upon  her  husband ; 
but  he  thought  it  best  to  take  no  notice,  hoping  the  doud 
would  pass  away  before  dinner-tima 

When  George  Marshall  had  gone,  the  affectionate  little 
wife  arose,  and  clasping  her  hands  tightly  together,  ex- 
claimed : 

"  Oh,  dear,  it  was  hard  to  let  him  go  with  that  one  cold 
kiss  ;  but  still  he  deserved  it  I  must  teach  him  a  lesson, 
and  one  he  shall  not  f orget^  for  our  future  happiness  is  at 
staka" 

Minnie  then  went  up-stairs  and  took  the  baby  from  the 
girl ;  it  was  as  much  as  she  could  do  to  keep  from  having 
a  good  fit  of  crying  ;  but  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  be 
brave,  so  she  pressed  her  little  darling  to  her  heart,  and 
tried  to  forget,  by  rattling  all  sorts  of  pretty  baby-talk,  as 
all  fond  mothers  do. 

She  dressed  the  baby,  then  herself,  and  left  word 
with  Mary  to  have  dinner  at  the  usual  time,  and  to  tell 
Mr.  Marshall  she  should  not  be  home  until  evening. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  Mr.  Marshall  was  as- 
tonished when  the  message  was  delivered,  and  scarcely 
worth  saying  that  he  was  decidedly  angpry  ;  ^till,  he  was 
determined  she  should  not  know  it  He  would  appear  to 
take  it  as  a  matter  of  coursa 

So  when  he  returned  in  the  evening,  he  tried  to  act  aa 
usual,  but  it  was  not  as  easy  as  he  supposed ;  and  Minnie, 
who  understood  human  nature  well,  and  oould  read  her 
husband  like  a  book,  saw  plainly  that  he  was  anything  but' 
pleased. 

As  for  Minnie,  she  was  too  busy  to  greet  him  with  her 
usual  kiss,  and  when  .he  sat  down  and  rested  his  head 
upon  his  hands,  instead  of  going  and  putting  her  arms 
around  his  neck,  and,  with  loving  words,  frightening  the 
ugly  blues  away,  she  merely  said  : 

"  Come,  Georgia — supper  is  ready,  and  we  must  hurry, 
for  I  promised  Mrs.  Winsome  we  would  go  to  the  theatxo 
to-night" 

Minnie  oould  scarcely  help  laughing  at  the  look  of 
astonishment  which  her  husband  g^ve  her  Dien  he 
said  : 

"Indeed  1  you  seem  to  be  improving." 

*'  I  am.  I  have  been  taking  a  few  lessons  from  your 
charming  friend,  Mrs.  Winsoma  She  is  a  delightful  com- 
panion. I  knew  you  would  be  delighted  to  go  with  her 
this  evening." 

'<  Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  feel  rather  tired  to-night ; 
but  as  you  promised,  I  will  ga" 

'*  Oh,  no  1  don't  go  on  my  account  If  you  feel  tired 
you  had  better  remain  at  home.  Mr&  Winsome  said  if 
you  did  not  core  about  going  I  could  go  with  her." 

You  might  have  knocked  him  over  with  a  feather  at  that 
speech  from  the  lips  of  his  loving  Minnia  It  is  needless 
to  say  he  went 

She  dressed  herself  with  the  greatest  care,  and  looked 
as  pretty  as  a  pictura 

Just  ns  they  were  ready,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winsome  came ; 
and  before  he  knew  what  he  was  about  he  found  Mrs. 
Winsome  waiting  for  him  to  offer  her  his  arm.  Minnie 
and  Mr.  Winsome  had  gone  off  together. 

At  one  time  he  would  have  been  pleased,  but  now  he 
was  actually  annoyed,  and  before  he  arrived  at  the  theutre 
he  was  disgusted  at  the  frivolous  tone  of  Mrs.  Winsome's 
coDversatioiu 
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Chapter  IL 

It  iraa  a  diffionlt  part  for  oat  tender-bearted  little  herO- 
IQO ;  nererUielem,  aba  played  it  welL  She  vaa  not  jerj 
BtroDg,  aad,  therefore,  it  iras  no  wander  alie  felt  tir«d  after 
spendhig  the  two  laat  eTcnings  onb  At  one  time  she 
Tonld  have  got  up  to  see  her  dear  Qeorge  of^  no  nutter 
hoir  tired  ahe  felt,  bat  nov,  as  she  was  taiing  the  ohorac- 
ter  o(  a  Mrs.  Wineome,  abe  thonght  she  would  play  it 
thoroogfaly  ;  eo  she  told  her  hnaband  ihe  felt  tired,  and, 
therefore,  wonld  not  get  up  yet— that  Mary  would  attend 
to  him.    Then  she  addod  : 

"Yon'  know  that  Urs.  yHiDsatao  never 'gafa  np  until 
about  ten.  Sbo  thinks  it  is  nonaenie  to  sea  her  husband 
off ;  aha  aaya  they  do  not  appreciate  it,  and  I  think  she  is 
light" 
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So  Baying,  Minnie  turned  over  leianiely,  u  though  to 
lake  another  anoone. 

&Cr.  Marshall  did  not  like  this  indifferenee  at  all ;  but, 
as  he  had  ao  often  said  he  wished  she  was  a  little  mora 
like  the  oharmiDg  Mrs,  Winsome,  what  oonld  be  say?  He 
was  obliged  to  swallow  the  mortification  and  hia  breakbst 
in  dlenoe. 

No  Booner  had  be  gone  than  Minnie  jumped  np,  and 
hurried,  so  as  to  make  np  for  lost  time.  All  the  morning 
she  wss  as  busy  as  a  little  bee  ;  bat  as  the  time  drew  near 
for  her  hnaband  to  ooma  home  ahe  took  a  novel  and  began 
to  read.  This  was  another  surprise  for  onr  friend  Oeorga 
VTa>ial1 ;  but  he  WBS  still  silent. 

Jnst  as  he  was  going  out  again,  Minnie  called  him  back. 

"  George,  I  want  to  see  you  about  something  Teiy  im- 
portani" 
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Hifl  heut  iraa  ap  in  his  throat.  He  Loped  she  wanted  a 
good-bf  kiw,  and,  parhaps,  to  I&7  her  bead  npou  hie 
bi«aat  and  ask  him  to  call  her  hia  loving  little  irife  again. 

"  Well  ?"  he  said,  in  a  (altering  Toioe. 

"I  wanted  to  remind  jon  to  be  home  early  to-night ; 
for  I  have  made  tip  my  mind  to  go  to  that  Burpriae  party. " 

"  Boti  my  dear,  it  ia  fanoy  dreaa." 

"I  am  well  aware  o(  tha^  and  what  ia  more,  well  pre- 
pared ;  for  I  went  with  Mrs,  Winsome  yeaterday  and  ae- 
leoted  my  dress." 

Minnie  did  look  lorely  as  the  pretty  flower-girl,  and 


whe 


Bhe 


came  into  the 
room  where 
her  hnaband 
waa  waiting, 
and  looked  np 
aaooily  into 
hia  boa,  and 
said,  "Bny' 
aome  floweni, 
sir  r' he  could 
not  help  giv- 
ing her  akiaa. 
-  But  atill  he 
wished  she 
waa  his  afiec- 
tionate  Uttlo 
wife  again, 
and  he  waa 
jDst  going  to 
tell  her  k>, 
when  aha  Tery 
coldly  naid : 

"Be  oare 
fall  There, 
that  wUl  do; 
yon  will  dia- 
arranga       my 

It  waa  evi- 
dent there 
were  many 
othera  besides 
her  husband 
who  admired 
her  that  eve- 
ning, by  the 
undivided  at- 
tention a  h  « 
reoeived ;  in 
faot,  she  was 
BO  oontinnaUy 
snrronnded, 
that     at    last 

Mr.    Manhall        

was  obhcted  to        wmna'a  i»nn(rB,— "  whck  »■■  otn  nrro  tb 
°    .  aAUi,  'BiTT  wia  FLoviu,  aiar  hs  < 

acknowledge 

to  himaeU  that  he  felt  actaally  jealooa ;  and  the  beat 
part  of  the  joke  waa,  that  Minnie,  thoogh  apparently  al- 
moet  nnoonaoiona  of  her  hnaband's  preaenoe,  was,  never- 
theless, watching  him  narrowly  ;  therefore,  the  faot  was 
not  lost  npon  her. 

n  would  be  imposaible  to  tell  tho  many  things  Minnie 
did,  and  tJie  many  Borpriaes  oar  poor  friend  Marehall  had. 

One  erening,  when  he  retomad  home,  he  fonnd  her 
lying  npon  a  sob,  and  naturally  aalCed  what  waa  the 
matter. 

"Ob,  I  am  half  dead,  T  am  so  tired  I    Mrs.  Winsome 


and  I  have  been  ont  shopping  all  day  ;  and,  oh,  George  1 1 

have  bonght  the  most  lovely  new  ailk  dreMee,  and  hat  and 

cloak  and  ribbons  and  laoea  ]" 

"But,  my  dear,  where  did  yon  get  the  money  from?" 
"Why,  I  told  them  to  send  the  bill  in  to  yon — th'at  is  - 

the  way  Mra.  Winsome  does.     Thsy  are  all  in  the  latert 

style,  too — so  saperb  1" 

"  Dash  that  woman  I"  thought  Mr.  MarsHall,  and  turned 

npon  hia  heel,  not  in  the  best  temper  possible- 
Minnie  did  not  look  as  neat  and  tidy  as  ebe  nsed  to  do, 

bat  after  snpper  she  went  np  to  dreas,  and  when  he  asked 
her  why  she 
dressed  then, 
she  said : 

"Aa  we  were 
not  going  out 
this  evening  I 
thought  I 
woald  get  Mr. 
andMra.Win- 
Bome  to  come, 
it  ia  BO  dnll 
and  etapid 
alone;  any- 
thing  to  kill 
time,  you 
know." 

This  was  too 
mn  oh— they 
had  not  spent 
a  qniet  even- 
ing together 
for  so  long, 
that  he  wonld 
have  given  the 
world  for  a 
few  of  those 
hours  when 
the  aat  upon 
her  httle  atool 
at  hia  feet, 
and  her  head 
on  hia  kne& 
Alas,  eonld 
this  be  bis 
Minnie?  So 
changed  I 

The  next 
morning  ha 
put  on  aolean 
shirt,  and 
found  there 
was  no  button 
on  the  neck; 
he  took  an- 
other —  th«e 

I  SOON  VBisa  Hia  arnutD  wis  wiirnia,  ihd         _g-     -_.     -v 

lODLn  HOT    lUM    OITIMO    HKE  A  UBS."  .,  . 

the  wrist. 

"  Why,  my  dear,  how  is  this  ?  There  are  no  buttons 
on  my  shirts ;  it  is  the  first  time  such  a  thing  has  hap- 
pened since  our  marriage." 

"  Ther^  now,  George^  do  not  be  unreasonable  ;  I  can't 
do  everything  ;  I  have  no  time  to  see  to  yonr  shirts." 

When  our  hero  went  to  hia  drawer  for  a  clean  pair  of 
socks,  he  found  about  halt  a  dozen  pairs  with  large  holes 
in.    Almost  exasperated,  he  exolaimed  ; 

*'  Beally,  Minnie,  this  is  going  a  little  too  far.  There 
was  a  time  when  yon  were  not  above  mending  my  clothes  ; 
then  yoa  Uionght  it  a  pleasure." 
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uoepted.  This  done,  Cleopatra  ordered  a  dogle  onp  of 
Tmegnr  to  be  plnoed  before  her  ;  and,  when  the  oariositf 
of  thoee  aroiuid  her  was  excited  to  the  highest  point,  she 
took  from  her  ean  two  pearla,  the  smalleat  of  vhioh  was 
▼aloed  at  what  would  be  about  $260,000  of  oar  money, 
and,  diaeolving  it  in  the  add,  dntnk  it  to  the  health  of 
AotoDj.  The  second  was  abont  to  follow  ita  companion, 
irhen  Flanons,  the  unpire^  laved  its  sacrifloe  hj  declaring 
that  Antony  had  lost  tha  wager.  This  pearl,  afterward  di- 
vided, formed  the  earrings  for  the  celebrated  statne  of 
Venus,  placed  by  Agrippa  in  the  Pantheon  at  Borne. 

With  his  last  breath,  Maro  Antony  called  for  a  onp  of 
wine,  wh«rein  he  pledged  his  eTer-worshiped  idoL  And 
Cleopatra,  in  bnt  a  little  while,  received  the  poisoned  asp 
in  a  basket  of  figs. 

And  this  was  CQeopatra,  who  gave  h«r  name  to  the 
obelisk  which 
is  now  part  of 
the  aaaets  of 
Uncle  Sam, 
and  will  pro- 
bably remain 
in  the  aohed- 
nle  nntil  Ua- 
canlay's  New 
Zealander, 
after  having 
had  hia  flU  of 
the  rolna  of 
StPauiywiU 
come  over 
here,  to  find 
everything 


And  now  for 
theobeliak. 
.  At  oaa  pe- 
riod of  his 
reign,  prob- 
ably toward 
tha  close, 
Tkothmes 
III,  the  great 


the  eighteenth 
Egyptian  dy- 
nasty, whose 
power  extend- 
ed from  the 
confines        of 

IndU    to    the  rai  cn-ii-iiBi., 

islands  of  the 

Heditemnean  and  to  the  limits  of  eqoatorial  Africa, 
erected  several  obeliika,  to  evince  the  greatness  of  hia 
power  or  the  depth  of  his  piel^,  at  Thebes  and  HeliopoUs. 
Heliopolia  is  known  in  the  Egyptian  texts  as  the  city  par 
exoeUenoe  of  obelisks,  and  the  aoie  Hnrvivor  still  erect, 
which  dates  from  tha  twelfth  dynasty,  ehows  they  adorned 
the  shrine  of  the  god  Tnm.  With  the  series  of  obehsks 
of  Thothmee  UL,  it  is  not  within  the  limits  of  this  article 
to  deal ;  and  it  now  beoomes  the  qneetdon  of  the  obelisks 
of  Alexandria,  two  of  which — one  erect,  the  other  fallen 
— formerly  remained  on  the  aite  of  the  ancient  port  The 
fallen  one  was  removed  to  England  in  1877,  and  erected 
on  the  Thames  Embankment 

Since  the  date  of  the  revival  of  learning,  the  obelisks  of 
Alexandria  had  attracted  the  notioe  of  Htndents  and  trav- 
elers. Dnring  the  wxteenth  centnry,  Pierre  da  Balon, 
Thevenot,  lie  Bmn,  Badzivil,  Evesham,  Sandys  and  Fietre 


de  la  Valle  mention  these  obelisks,   as  the  Arab  Edrizi 
had  done  in  the  middle  of  the  twi^th  century.    At  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  centnry  Panl  Lnoaa  saw 
these  obelisks ;  Le  Maire,  Dominiqoe  Janna,  the  Baron  do 
Tott,  Van  Egmont,  Herman,  Focooke  and  Savary  had  vis- 
ited them  ;  bnt  the  traveler  who  beat  deaoribed  them  was 
Norden,  who  gave  a  minnta  descriptiDi].    They  existed 
then  amid  the  rains  of  an  edifice  made  of  marble,  granite 
and  verd  antiqne,  sapposed  to  be  either  the  palaee  of  Al- 
exander, an  edifloe  erected  by  the  Ftolemiee,  or  the  palace 
of  Cffiaar,     The  obelisks  popularly  ettribnted  to  Cleopatra, 
and  called  her  needles,  were,  however,  not  erected  by  Cle- 
opatra, but  in  the  raign  of  Angnstus,  in  his  seventh  year, 
aa  21-23,  reckoning  the  first  Egyptian  year,  B.a  30^  in 
which  Cleopatra  died.     Thia  appears  from  the  inscription 
foond  by  Mr,  Dixon  on  the  bronze  cap  or  scorpion  placed 
under    tha 
erect  obelisk, 
foor  of  which 
aapported     it 
npon  its  baa& 
They     had 
been    already 
seen,  bnt  not 
perfectly  rec- 
ognized,     by 
the  Baron  do 
Tott.      Tho 
foor  aides   of 
the     obelisk 
nearly     faced 
to  the  points 
of    the  com- 
pass, and, 
from  tha  eon> 


the  pavement, 
the  linea  dis- 
oovered  by 
Ur.  Dixon 
show  that 
they  have 
been  naed  as 
gnomons. 


dial,  also,  with 
Greek  ciphera, 
not  earlier 
than  Angne- 
toe,  was  found 
-sas  rioB  110.  "'  ^^  ^'*'>^  <>' 

one  of  tho 
Alexandria  obeliak%  and  presented,  in  1852,  by  Ifr.  J. 
Soott  Tucker,  to  the  Kitiah  Unseum,  There  is  some 
discrepancy  between  the  inscriptions  on  the  north  and 
west  sides  as  given  by  Norden  and  othera.  It  seems  that 
these  two  sides,  which  are  tnmed  toward  the  Hediter- 
ranean,  have  eafiered  considerably  by  sea  air.  The  in- 
scriptions on  the  most  perfect  aides  have  been  repeatedly 
published  by  Eiicher  in  tha  "Description  do  I'Egypte," 
and  Champollion  in  his  "Uonnmaota."  The  most  oom- 
plete  copy,  however,  is  that  supplied  in  Burton's  "Ex- 
perts," pi.  Ul,  which  gives  the  four  sides,  and  has  been 
oollated  with  the  others.  -v..  _  _ 

The  pyramidton  on  the  first  side  bos  the  following  re- 
presentation :  On  the  right  side  ia  Thothmea  UL,  repre- 
senfed  as  a  sphinx,  seated  on  a  pylon  or  pedestal,  the  same 
as  forms  the  so-called  standard,  facing  to  the  ri^ht.  In 
both  handa  ha  holds  a  jar  of  wine,  and  the  inscription  on 
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the  pedestal  calls  him  "  ihe  powerfol  bull  ciovn«d  in'  the 
Oi^  of  Weaten  Thebes,  the  ooa  ol  the  gun,  Tfthntimee  " 
(ThofbmeB},  and  in  the  area  is  "  makes  a  gilt  of  wine." 
Betois  him  is  the  god  Ba,  Helios,  or  the  Bnn,  hawk-headed, 
wearing  a  diak,  seated  on  a  throne,  holding  a  dog-headed 
so^tra  in  his  right  band  and  an  emblem  of  life  in  his  left. 


Eaeh  aide  of  this  obelisk  is  deooiated  with  three  perpen- 
dioolar  lines  of  hieroglTphs,  the  oentnl  one  on  each  aide 
being  that  of  Thothmee  HI.,  who  fiiat  set  np  the  obelisk 
at  Heliopolis.  The  side  lines,  those  to  the  right  and  left, 
were  added  b^  Bamesaa  D.,  ol  the  nineteenth  dTuasty ,  the 
supposed  SeBostzia,  bat  how  or  whan  does  not  appear— 


Ba  faoaa  to  the  left  hand.  Abore  tiieir  heads  is  "  Harem- 
akhn  (Hannoohis,  a  fona  of  Horns,  or  the  son  on  the 
horizon),  the  great  god,  lord  of  the  heaTen,"  which  ia  fol- 
lowed bj,  "  He  (Harmaohia)  gives  all  life  to  the  good  god, 
the  lord  of  the  two  oonntnes,  .Uekpheperra  (Thothmea 

ni)." 


IB  OlRdO.  VHX  OULISX  AT  UXXAHnU, 

probablT'  thejr  were  placed  npon  it  before  it  was  erected ; 
and  the  monoment  may  have  been  left  unfinished  at  the 
death  of  Thothmea  HL,  and  completed  long  after  b;  his 
soeoeasor,  at  the  lateral  lines  may  have  been  plaoed  on  the 
monnment  long  after  its  erection,  and  whan  upright,  hj 
placing  a  aoaSbldiog  nnmd  it  on  which  the  masons  stood 
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and  worked.  '*  The  Honur,  the  powerftd  ball,  orowned 
in  Western  Thebes,  the  lord  of  the  diadems,  whose  king- 
dom is  as  extensiTO  as  the  San*8  in  heaven.  Tnm,  the 
lord  of  Heliopolis,  the  ann  of  his  raoe,  he  has  oansed  him 
to  be  bom.  Tahntimes  (Thothmea  III).  They  (the  gods) 
made  him  a  great  abode  in  their  own  beanty,  knowing  what 
Hhould  be,  that  he  should  make  his  dominion  extend  as 
the  Sun  for  ages,  the  King  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt, 
Men-kheper-ra  (Thothmes  IIL],  beloved  of  Tum,  the  great 
god,  and  his  circle  of  the  gods,  giver  of  all  life,  stability 
and  power  like  the  Son  for  ever." 

"  The  Horns,  the  powerfol  ball,  son  of  Kheper  (a  form 
of  Ba),  the  King  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  Usermara, 
approved  of  the  Snn,  the  golden  hawk,  rich  in  years, 
greatest  of  the  powerfnl,  son  of  the  Sun,  Bemessu  (II.),  be- 
loved of  Amen,  he  has  proceeded  from  the  body  (of  the 
Ban)  to  take  the  diadems,  to  be  the  sole  lord,  the  lord  of 
the  two  countries,  Usermara,  approved  of  the  Sun,  glory 
of  Tum,  like  the  Sun." 

"The  Horns,  the  mighty  bull,  beloved  of  Ba,  King  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  Usermar,  approved  of  the  Sun, 
Sun  produced  by  the  gods  holding  the  world,  Bamessu 
(IL),  beloved  of  Ameo,  beloved  .  .  .  never  was  done  the 
like  •  •  .  Heliopolis,  he  has  set  up  his  memorial  before 
Azum,  lord  of  the  two  countries,  Usermara,  approved  of 
the  Sun,  son  (of  the  Snn,  Bamessu  IL,  beloved  of  Amen), 
giver  of  life." 

The  history  of  how  the  obeUsk  came  to  our  shores  shall 
be  briefly  narrated  :  The  steamer  Dessoug  sailed  from 
Alexandria  June  12th,  and  left  Gibraltar  on  the  25th. 
Early  in  the  month  of  October,  1877,  the'  first  practical 
steps  were  taken  toward  bringing  to  America  the  great 
historic  obelisk  of  Alexandria,  known  as  "Oleopatra's 
Needle."  Mr.  John  Dixon,  of  London,  was  then  trans- 
porting to  London  the  prostrate  obelisk  of  Alexandria, 
which  now  stands  on  the  new  Thames  Embankment 
in  that  city.  Through  his  friend,  Mr.  Louis  Sterne — an 
American  engineer  long  resident  in  England,  and  then  pn 
a  visit  to  this  country — Mr.  Dixon,  about  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, 1877,  informed  the  editor  of  the  World  that  the 
then  Khddive  of  Egypt,  Ismail  Pasha,  had  intimated  to 
Mr.  Dixon  his  wish  to  present  the  United  States  the  stand- 
ing obelisk  of  Alexandria,  and  Mr.  Dixon  expressed  a  desire 
to  ascertain  whether  the  authoritiea  of  New  York  would 
defray  the  expense  of  conveying  it  to  America.  That  ex- 
pense Mr.  Dixon  roughly  estimated  at  about  £20,000  ster- 
ling, or  $100,000. 

The  suggestion  was  at  once  taken  up  by  the  editor  of 
the  Worlds  and  by  him  coipmnnicated  to  Mr.  Henry  G. 
Stebbins,  then  a  member  of  the  Park  Commission,  who 
promised  his  co-operation  in  the  work  of  giving  effect  to 
it.  On  the  7th  of  October,  1877,  the  World  announced  the 
fact  that  upon  proper  application  the  obelisk  could  doubt- 
less be  secured  for  J^ew  York,  and  on  the  morning  of  Octo- 
ber 8th,  Mr.  Charles  Storrs  offered,  through  the  Tribune, 
to  be  one  of  fifty  persons  who  should  contribute  $2,000 
each  to  secure  the  monuments 

But  the  project  was  too  important  to  be  left  at  the  mercy 
of  a  protracted  financial  negotiation,  through  the  press,  with 
the  public  In  general ;  and  the  editor  of  the  World,  tiiere- 
fore,  after  communicating  by  cable  with  Mr.  Dixon,  called 
upon  Mr.  W.  H.  Vanderbilt,  who  promptly  agreed  to  defray 
the  estimated  expense  of  taking  the  obelisk  down  and 
bringing  it  to  the  New  World.  After  some  further  nego- 
tiations, the  sum  of  £15,000,  or  $75,000,  was  finally  fixed 
upon  as  adequate,  and  an  agreement  was  entered  into  by 
the  gentlemen  referred  to  with  Mr.  Dixon  on  that  basis. 
The  project  was  then  laid  before  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Evarts,  who  at  once  directed  Mr.  Farman,  Consul-Gen 


end  of  the  United  States  in  Egypt,  to  take  the  necessary- 
steps  for  securing  the  obeliak  from  the  Khedive. 

Meanwhile,  the  sister  obelisk,  during  its  voyage  to  Eng- 
land, had  met  with  serious  misadvantures.  The  float  con- 
taining it  had  been  cut  adrift  by  the  convoying  steamer 
during  a  g^e  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  recovered  by  another 
vessel,  and  taken  into  a  Spanish  port  Mr.  Dixon  in  this 
way  was  put  to  serious,  and  by  him  unexpected,  expenses, 
as  a  claim  for  salvage  upon  the  obelisk  was  made  by  the 
vessel  which  had  recovered  it,  and  a  lawsuit  had  to  be  con- 
ducted before  the  subject  was  finally  disposed  of. 

In  view  of  these  mishaps,  Mr.  Dixon  became  a  little  dis- 
turbed as  to  the  possibilities  involved  in  his  still  more  seri- 
ous undertaking  in  connection  with  the  obelisk  intended 
for  America.  He  finaUy  asked  for  a  reconsideration  of  the 
agreement  entered  into,  and  proposed  to  the  editor  of  the 
World  that  a  new  undertaking  should  be  made,  for  a  sum 
sufficient  to  cover  what  he  regarded,  no  doubt  justly,  as  the 
additional  risks  developed  by  his  experience  with  the  Lon- 
don obelipk. 

After  mature  consideration  the  proposition  was  declined, 
and  the  editor  of  the  World  was  empowered  by  the  liberal 
citizen  who  had  assumed  the  cost  of  the  operation  to  make 
any  arrangement  he  might  see  fit  with  any  American  ensi- 
neer  who  could  be  found  to  undertake  it 

Several  propositions  were  made  and  considered  for  doing 
this ;  bnt,  while  the  subject  was  still  under  deliberation, 
Lientenant-Commander  H.  H.  Oorringe,  in  command  of 
the  United  States  steamer  Gettysburg,  returned  to  this  coun- 
try from  a  long  surveying  service  in  the  waters  of  the  Le- 
vant, having  made  a  special  personal  study  of  the  position 
of  the  obelisk.  Immediately  upon  his  return,  he  sought 
an  ioterview  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  who,  becoming 
satisfied  that  he  had  mastered  the  question  of  tiie  removal 
in  all  its  details,  referred  him,  with  the  strongest  recom- 
mendations, to  the  editor  of  the  World, 

Alter  a  careful  examination  of  the  plans  and  drawings 
snbmitted  by  him,  the  work  of  removing  the  obelisk  was 
formally  committed  to  Lieutenant-Commander  Gk)rringe, 
and  an  agreement  made  with  him  on  the  same  basis  with 
that  originally  accepted  by  Mr.  Dixon.  He  set  about  his 
enterprise  at  once,  and  on  the  2ith  of  August,  1879,  sailed 
in  the  Britannic  for  Liverpool  and  Alexandria,  having  pre- 
viously superintended  the  construction,  at  Trenton,  N.  J., 
of  some  new  and  extremely  ingenious  machinery,  devised 
by  himself,  to  be  used  in  taking  down  and  shipping  the 
monolith.  At  tbe  request  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Naval  Department  granted  a  special  leave  of  absence  to 
lieutenant-Commander  Qorringe  and  to  Lieutenant  Seaton 
Schroeder,  who  accompanied  him,  to  navigate  the  vessel  in 
which  the  obeUsk  should  be  shipped. 

Thanks  to  the  unfortunate  condition  of  our  own  steam 
marine,  it  was  found  by  Lientenant*Commander  Gorringe 
to  be  impossible  to  obtain  an  American  vessel  for  the  ser- 
vice, excepting  at  ruinous  rates,  and  the  obelisk  comes  to 
us,  therefore,  on  a  steamer  of  English  build,  the  Desaottg^ 
which  was  purchased  by  Lieutenant-Commander  Gorringe 
in  Egypt,  and  altered  and  modified  there  to  suit  his  views. 
In  this  vessel  he  sailed  from  Alexandria  at  2  p.m.,  on  Sat- 
urday, June  12th. 

The  gigantic  framework  to  be  used  to  raise  the  obelisk 
from  its  vertical  position,  throw  it  into  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion, and  carry  it  down  to  the  vessel  which  was  to  bring  it 
to  its  new  site,  was  shipped  for  Liverpool  on  board  the 
Guion  steamer  Nevada,  October  7th,  1879.  The  total 
weight  of  the  construction  is  128,000  pounds.  When  the 
Nevada  reached  Liverpool,  the  construction  material  was 
transhipped  to  Alexandria, 
The  machinery  was  constructed  by  the  general  contract- 
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ors  in  Trenton.    Mr.  Charles  Boebling  drew  all  the  designs 
and  arranged  all  the  details  of  the  oonstraotion* 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  on  reaching  the  site,  was  to 
incase  the  monolith  in  a  case  made  of  two-inch  oak  plank- 
ing, which  was  bonnd  at  intervals  of  three  feet  with  strong 
iron  bands.  This  done,  the  obelisk  was  guyed  at  the  top 
from  fonr  points,  like  the  mast  of  a  Tessel,  so  that  there 
shonld  be  no  possibility  of  its  falling  over.  The  centre  of 
gravity  had  been  calculated  to  be  at  a  point  twenty-six  feet 
above  the  base  ;  here  were  placed  trunnions  on  either  side, 
which  were  bolted  across  the  sides  by  eight  one-and-three- 
quartera-inch  iron  and  four  two-inch  steel  bolta  The 
weight  of  each  trunnion  and  plate  is  1,250  pounds,  making 
them  together  one  and  one-qnarter  tons.  The  metal  used 
in  the  casting  is  of  the  beist  quality,  a  sample  taken  from 
the  same  heat  having  broken  at  a  tensile  strength  of  2,900 
pounds  to  the  square  inch.  It  is  seldom  that  such  excel- 
lent metal  has  been  obtained.  The  next  operation  was  to 
quarry  out  four  six-inch  channel- ways  through  the  base  of 
the  obelisk  and  to  insert  "I"  beams,  which  were  to  assist 
in  raising  it  from  the  foundation. 

The  foundations  for  the  tower  were  next  constructed. 
They  oonsisted  of  two  platforms,  one  on  each  side,  of  three- 
inch  oak  planking,  each  six  feet  wide  and  twenty-four  feet 
long.     On  top  of  these  were  set  four  oak  sticks,  twelve  by 
eighteen,  firmly  bolted  together.     The  iron  work  of  the 
towers  was  built  on  top  of  the  preliminary  foundation. 
This  consisted  of  one  wrong^ht-iron  tower  placed  on  either 
side  of  the  monolith.    Each  tower  was  made  of  six  twelve- 
inch  heavy  wrought-iron  "I"  beams,  spreading  out  at  the 
base  to  a  distance  of  twenty-one  feet,  and  converging  at 
the  top  to  within  five  feet     The  beams  at  their  base  rested 
on  four  heavy  ''I"  beams,  and  were  securely  riveted  to  the 
platform  by  means  of  plates  and  kneesL     Placed  on  top  of 
these  posts  were  caps,  each  five  feet  long  and  thirty  inches 
wide,  which  were  also  secured  by  means  of  plates  and  knees. 
The  posts  were  braced  from  top  to  bottom  by  angle  and 
channel  irons,  making  the  towers  perfectly  rigid.    Placed 
on  the  top  of  the  caps  and  securely  bolted  to  the  tower  proper, 
were  cast<-iron  journals,  which  weigh  3,700  pounds  each, 
forming  the  grooves  for  the  trunnions  to  work  in.  A  six-inch 
rib  is  cast  on  the  bottom  of  each  of  the  trunnions,  and  in 
these  ribs  there  are  four  two-inch  holes.     Through  each  of 
these  holes  one-and-three-quarter-inch  iron  rods  wejre  in- 
serted, connecting  with  similar  rods  from  the  six-inch  "I" 
beams  running  through  the  base  by  means  of  right  and 
left  thread  turn-buckles,  which  were  used  to  raise  the 
obelisk  from  its  foundation   and  throw  the  weight  on 
the  trunnions.    The  foundation  was  then  removed,  and 
the  obelisk  was  left  hanging  free.    On  account  of  the  stone 
having  an  unknown  factor  of  safety  when  supported  at  its 
centre  of  gravity  or  at  either  end,  it  was  deemed  advisable 
io  strengthen  the  stone  by  means  ot  one-and-three-quarter- 
inch  wire-rope  stays,  which  were  run  over  a  frame  nine 
feet  high,  resting  on  the  trunnion  which  was  intended  to 
be  uppermost  when  the  stone  was  in  a  horizontal  position, 
to  either  end  of  the  obelisk.    The  stays  relieved  each  end 
by  some  twenty-five  tons,  thus  preventing  any  possibility 
of  the  stone  craddog  at  its  centre  of  gravity.     Having 
taken  every  precaution,  and  the  obelisk   having   been 
brought  into  a  free  position,  it  was  easily  turned. 

When  the  obelisk  was  placed  in  a  horizontal  position, 
Oaptain  Gorringe  next  proceeded  to  build  two  piles  of 
beams  placed  crosswise.  As  soon  as  they  reached  the 
requisite  height,  jacks  were  used  to  lift  the  obelisk  out 
of  its  trunnion  bearings  and  block  it  up.  All  the  construo- 
tion  was  then  taken  away,  and  foot. by  foot  theobeliak  was 
lowered  to  the  ground  by  reducing  the  piles,  first  from 
one  side  find  tben  from  Ibo  Qthor.    Onoo  on  the  ground, 


the  obelisk  was  incased  in  an  iron  cradle,  which  consLsts 
of  a  parabolic  truss  on  each  side,  connected  by  means  of 
heavy  channel  floor-beams  and  braces.  To  the  floor-beams 
two  heavy  channel  bars  were  riveted,  and  corresponding 
channels  were  laid  on  the  ground  to  form  the  train  for  the 
obelisk  to  inove  on,  which  was  accomplished  by  inserting 
eight-inch  cannon-balls  into  the  grooves  formed  by  the 
channel  bars.  The  track  was  laid  sixty  feet  ahead  of  the 
cradles,  so  that,  as  the  stone  was  pushed  along,  the  track 
behind  was  taken  up  and  placed  in  the  front  The  cast- 
ings of  the  iron  work  were  made  by  the  Phoenix  Iron- 
works Company,  of  Trenton,  and  the  carpentering  work 
was  done  abroad. 

The  description  of  the  obelisk,  as  used  by  Mr.  Boebling 
to  make  his  calculation,  is  as  follows :  Sixty-seven  feet,  two 
inches  high,  eight  feet  two  and  a  half  inches  by  six  feet 
nine  and  three-quarter  inches  wide  at  base,  five  feet  two 
inches  by  five  feet  wide  at  the  top.  Substance,  granite ; 
centre  of  gravity  distant  from  base,  twenty-six  feet ;  sur- 
rounding (character  of)  soil — sand.  The  same  structure, 
with  very  little  difference  in  the  manipulation,  will  be 
used  to  erect  the  obelisk  in  New  York. 

The  obelisk  was  slowly  and  successfully  lowered  nearly 
to  the  level  of  the  sea,  by  removing  one  at  a  time  the  planks 
that  supported  it  The  gigantic  iron  framework  used  in 
raisiDg  the  obelisk  and  carrying  it  down  to  the  vessel  was 
constructed  by  Boebling  Sons,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.  The 
total  weight  of  the  machinery  was  128,000  pounds. 

The  obelisk  was  twenty  feet  from  ttie  shore.  Digging 
in  the  sand  to  the  level  of  the  water,  the  workmen 
constructed  a  pontoon,  and  lowered  the  obelisk  upon 
a  cribwork  bnUt  upon  the  boat  Meanwhile  the  Dessoug 
had  been  placed  in  a  dry -dock.  The  pontoon  was 
launched  on  ways,  and  floated  to  the  dry-dock  opposite 
the  bow  of  the  steamship.  Then  a  hole  was  cut  in  the 
starboard  bow  of  the  Deesoug,  thirty  feet  in  length  and 
twelve  in  height,  and  somewhat  below  the  water-line.  The 
oribwork  on  which  the  obelisk  rested  was  just  high  enough 
to  bring  the  obelisk  level  with  the  line  on  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  be  moved  into  the  ship.  A  track  was  then  con- 
structed of  channel  iron  bars.  The  obelisk  rested  on  the 
flat  side  of  two  lines  of  channel  iron,  and  two  correspond- 
ing lines  were  laid  from  the  pontoon  to  the  ship.  Between 
these  bars,  in  the  grooves,  iron  oannon-baUs  were  placed, 
and  when  all  things  were  ready  it  was  an  easy  matter  to 
roll  the  great  shaft  into  the  hull  of  the  steamer,  swing  it 
into  its  place,  and  shore  it  securely  in  position. 

The  voyage  of  the  Dessoug  was  interrupted  only  by  one 
accident — ^a  broken  shaft  This,  fortunately,  was  easily 
igaplaced. 

While  at  Gibraltar,  the  vessel  km  visited  by  persons  of 
all  classes.  Commander  Gorringe  says :  *'  Lord  Napier, 
the  GovemojvGeneral  of  Gibraltar,  and  his  staffs  and  nearly 
all  the  ladies  of  the  garrison,  came  on  board.  They  all 
went  down  into  the  hold— not  a  very  easy  task  for  the 
ladies — and  examined  the  obelisk.  Lord  Bipon,  who  was 
at  Gibraltar  on  his  way  home  from  India,  also  called  on  us. 
They  all  seemed  surprised  that  we  had  been  so  successful, 
and  were  very  hearty  in  their  congratulations." 

The  obelisk  will  be  set  up  in  Central  Park,  near  the  new 
Museum.  A  dry-dock  will  be  located  as  near  the  point 
where  the  obelisk  is  to  be  raised  as  possible— somewhere 
about  Eightieth  Street  The  bow  of  the  Dessoug  will  be 
opened  as  it  was  opened  before,  the  channel  irons  and  can- 
non-balls will  be  brought  into  use,  and  the  obelisk  rolled 
from  its  place  upon  a  pontoon  ot  dock.  Then  a  roadway 
will  be  prepared  of  heavy  planks  placed  lengthwise  on 
sleepers,  and  it  can  be  drawn  gradually,  by  the  use  of  a 
steam-winch,  to  its  place  in  the  Central  Park.    The  sami^ 
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1  io  taiung  it  at  Alexandiu  viU  be  bionght  |  whan  Egfpt  wu  a  oentra  of  refined  cnTilizmtioD,  and  vhen 
intn  leqnuition  ]ier&  the  Ftolemiea  and  Fhanoha  reprewnted  the  SBthetieism 

17e  m>7  oongntolale  oniaelTea  npoo  the  aoqniaitioa  of  1  and  oolton  of  the  world.    The  student  will  paow  and 
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the  obeliaL  It  will  prove  the  Uecoa  of  man;  a  pilgrimage 
from  oar  far  distant  oollegea,  and  the  inoeotive  to  ripar 
Bcholamhip.     No  eameet  atadant  oan  stand  before  Cleopa- 


tta'a   Keedle  without  inwardlj  rererting  to  the  period    open  to  the  sumj,  and  Egyptology  wUl  take  »  first  rank. 


think,  and  retain  to  hii  oollege  foil  of  the  jreaming  Qtlist 
begotten  of  the  mere  tasting  at  the  fonntain.  The  bieio- 
glyphios,  now  a  aealed  book  save  to  a  few,  will  beooiM 
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THE  PERJURED  TRYST. 

SwxBT  the  hour  when  lovers  meet; 
Sweet— since  love  itself  Is  sweet-r- 
In  the  starlit  silence  deep, 
When  the  well-known  tryst  they  keep. 
Summer  breezes  o*er  them  sweep, 
Throhs  the  earth  beneath  their  tread; 

Flowers,  that  since  sundown  have  lain 
Languid,  petal-closed  and  dead. 

Blossom  into  Ufo  again; 
Scarce  the  ghost  of  any  sound 

Stirs  the  aromatic  air; 
Heaven  above  and  love  around^ 

Love  abounding  everywhere; 
But  that  love  must  true  lOve  be. 
Nature's  benison  to  see. 

A  festal  blaze  in  yon  windows  glows, 

The  clash  of  music  awakes  the  night. 
And  the  glare  o!  a  myriad  torches  throws 

On  tlie  lake  outside  a  glimmer  of  light. 
Faster  and  faster  the  hours  speed  by; 

Swifter  and  swifter  the  dance  whirls  on ; 
She  thinks,  "Oh,  when  shall  I  see  him  nigh  ? 

Oh,  when  will  he  come,  my  own,  my  own  1" 
Little  she  heeds  the  festival. 
Held  in  her  father's  lofty  hall ; 
As  one  who  dreams  she  takes  her  part 
In  revelry,  from  which  her  heart 
A  thousand  anxious  thoughts  remove. 
Fiz'd  upon  him,  her  love,  her  love. 
Clear  to  her  mental  eye  his  face,  . 
Tet  vacant  still  that  long-kept  place.  ^ 

Unseen  she  steals  from  the  hall  away, 

Down  the  terraced  walk  she  bends  her  feet. 
To 'where  she  met  him  but  yesterday-- 

To  where  they  long  have  been  wont  to  meet. 
HezVtale  of  love  to  the  night  she  pours, 
-  T«(  the  night  she  breathes  her  prayer : 
"  Why  tarries  my  darling  these  weary  hours  T* 
Biit  hark  I  what  murmur  that  stirs  the  air  ? 
A  rostle  of  robes,  a  footfall  near;  ^  * 

A  sound,  a  Voice;  "  What  is  It  I  hear  ? 
Great  heqsjk^eol  His  he  I    Can  I  see  aright?'* 
She  shrinks  back  into  the  gloom  of  night, 
Like  a  wounded  life,  and  stifles  the  cry 
Of  her  fond  heart's  deep  agony, 
listing  the  while  the  passionate  oath 
Foresworn  o(  her  lover's  peijured  troth. 

That  ielse  fair  woman,  the  thief  of  her  love 
Low-brow'd.  with  the  locks  of  gold,    ^* 

She  sees  olos9  prast  In  his  fond  caress, 
His  treachetons  arms  enfold. 

Though  her  eyes  with  grief  are  dim. 

Still  she  sees,  hears,  only  him. 

Bat  within  that  bosom  fair 

Beign  stem  anguish  and  despair. 

«<  SUU,  my  heart  1"  she  whispers ;  "  still 

For  a  moment  I"    Soon  she  will 

To  th^  hall  wend  baek  her  way. 

Nor  wUl  those  who  see  her  say 

That  her  woman's  heart  is  broken 

By  the  sight  of  treachery's  token. 

But  her  lover  soon  may  prove 

Woman's  hate  and  woman's  love 

Briefest  Intervals  remove. 


THE  TUTOR'S  STORY. 

It  was  Nathalie  who  fonnd  bim,  and  she  was  as  prond  of 
it  M  if  she  had  discovered  a  new  planet  awixpming  about 
m  the  bine  ether. 

Mamma  bad  adyertised,  onoe  in  Paris,  again  at  Genera, 
ood  9tili  a^ain  at  Heiddbei^.    Tbe^  came  io  orowds,  poor 


soolsy  plethoric  with  aocomplishmentfl,  impeoanious,  in 
worn  garments,  and  with  an  air  of  gentlemanhood  which 
smote  ns  to  our  hearts ;  for  when  did  gentility  and  pov- 
erty soirt  well  together  ? 

It  was  a  mercy  mamma  was  not  alone — she  wonld  as- 
Btiiedly  have  engaged  them  all,  it  so  hnrt  her  gentle  heart 
to  say  **  No,"  and  even  the  Van  Arman  fortune  could  not 
have  supported  a  regiment  of  tatora. 

"'What  shall  I  do  ?"  cried  the  little  mother,  the  color 
flitting  in  and  oat  her  fair  cheeks. 

'*  Tell  them,  one  and  all,  yon  will  write,*'  cried  Nathalie. 
"  Pen  and  ink  mediate  so  feelingly  between  one's  feelings 
and  hard  necessity.  And  let  me  select  him.  I  fancy  I 
shall  know  him  when  I  see  him." 

So  mamma  waited  serenely,  and  Nathalie's  bine  eye» 
dwelt  steadily  npon  the  applicants,  and  each  poor  f^low 
bowed  himself  oat,  with  a  little  bud  of  hope  warm  at  his 
heart,  which,  alas  1  was  destined  to  perish  unopened.  For 
Nathalie  was  hard  to  salt 

Meantime  the  boys  ran  wOd. 

**  Beally,  Nathalie,  you  are  unreasonable  I"  I  said,  in 
vexed  remonstrance. 

"  Our  boys  have  peculiar  characters,'*  replied  Nathalie. 

"Nonsense  I  They're  just  a  pair  of  hoydeniah  young- 
sters, who  need  a  little  wholesome  curbing  and  hard  work. 
Captain  Warwick  says " 

"  Wheu  Oaptoin  Warwick  has  boys  of  his  own,"  inter- 
rupted Nathalie,  serenely,  "it  wiU  be  quite  proper  for 
him  to  consult  you  as  to  managing  them.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  am  not  engaged,  and  when  the  boys  trouble  you* 
send  them  to  me." 

And  all  unconsciously  she  turned  her  handsome  head  to 
look  at  her  drawing  in  a  good  light,  and  the  pose  was  so 
superb  that  I  forgot  my  vexation. 

"  I  wonder  wheii  you  will  be  engaged  ?**  I  cried^  impul- 
sively. 

Nathalie  smiled.     Then  a  sweet,  dreamy  look  grew  in 
her  eye^  and  in  five  minutes  I  was  completely  forgotten. 
.  "  What  hero  will  she  choose  ?"  I  said  to  myself,  softly 
going  away.     "  The  man  doesn't  live  who*  is  good  enough 
fpr.her." 

The  days  went  on  and  on,  as  the  days  do  go  when  one 
is  happy  in  foreign  traveL  To  be  young,  and  to  have  a 
lover,  are  conditions  fit  for  as  much  bliss  as  our  weak  mor- 
tal hearts  can  bear ;  but  to  go  about  sight-seeing  with 
one's  lover,  to  explore  all  manner  of  picturesque  places  in 
oompaay,  to  see  with  the  eyes  and  feel  with  the  hearts  of 
both  —ah  I  you  stay-at-home  maidens,  there  is  nothing  so 
divine  unde^  heaven  as  this  ! 

'  At  lae^  one  morning  came  when  we  must  again  striko 
our  tentSt    The  boys  were  uproarious  with  joy. 

"  It's  so  dow  at  Heidelberg  I"  quoth  Tom. 

"Oh,  Tom!"  exclaimed  mamma,  her  delicate  ear  of- 
fended ;  and  then  she  eighed.  I  knew  she  was  aighing  for 
the  tutor. 

"  Oaptain  Warwick  says ^"  I  began. 

Our  garden  interrupted : 

"If  madame  pleases,  tiiere  is  a  gentleman  in  waiting." 

Just  then  Nathalie  came  running  in.  Her  cheeks  were 
as  rose-colored  as  her  ribbons,  her  blue  eyes  more  lumi- 
nous. 

"He  is  cornel" she  cried,  in  an  excited  whisper.  "I 
have  been  looking  at  him  from  the  conservatory.  Oh, 
mamma,  engage  him  at  once  1" 

"Indeed  I  will  1"  said  mamma,  with  a  look  of  relief,  and 
she  passed  with  alacrity  into  the  reception-room. 

"  Who  is  he  ?    How  did  he  look  ?    Describe  hf  m  !" 

"  Describe  Apollo  !"  echoed  Nathalie,  indit^ufuitlx-^ 
"  Wait  till  you  se^  hixo." 
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We  had  not  to  wait  long.  In  about  twenfy  minntes 
mamma  sent  lor  us  all  to  the  parlor.  I  remember  a  man 
of  noble  figure,  fair,  hazel-eyed,  a  face  framed  in  a  cloud 
of  blonde  hair  and  beard,  which  matched  each  other,  tint 
for  tint. 

Of  course  he  was  a  gentleman,  and  he  knew — ^heavens ! 
what  was  there  he  did  not  know  ?  Not  that  he  paraded 
or  asserted  himself --he  was  charmingly  modest ;  but  it 
came  out  in  answer  to  mamma*s  questions.  He  knew  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  spoke  all  the  European  languages — ^I  dare 
say  Oongo  and  Sanscrit,  also.  He  was  an  enthnsiastio 
student  of  the  natural  sciencas,  and  rode,  fenced,  swam, 
shot — in  short,  .was  such  a  model  of  Aanly  aooompHah- 
ments,  that  mamma's  eyes  shone  with  pleasure  at  securing 
him. 

When  he  took  leave,  it  was  under  an  engagement  to  ac- 
company us  the  next  day  to  Vienna, 

"  A  Dane !"  said  X<ouis,  when  he  was  gone. 
'*Xame  of  Jorgensen,"  said  Tom — *'  Dr.  Jorgensen." 
"  He's  a  pearl  among  tutors,"  said  Nathalie,  sweetly.^ 
I  meditated. 

"I  don't  doubt  he  is  wonderfully  accomplished,"  I  said, 
at  last ;  "but  I  don't  call  him  an  Apollo.  Captain  War- 
wick  " 

Nathalie  turaed,  and  walked  out  of  the  room  as  stately 
as  a  queen. 

"  I  only  hope  h6  will  prove  to  be  all  he  appears,"  said 
mamma,  fervently. 

Let  me  hasten  to  say  that  he  did.  In  a  month,  mamma, 
would  have  mortgaged  her  fortune  to  keep  him.  The 
boys  adored  him.  Captain  Warwick  declared  him  a  good 
fellow,  and  I  loved  him  like  a  brother.  Indeed,  my 
noble  captain  was  pleased  to  be  jealous.  Very  absurd, 
too. 

"  He  is  as  insensible  to  women  as  if  we  were  all  marble 
statues,"  I  declared,  vehemently. 

''I  knew  a  fellow  once  who  fell  in  love  with  a  marble 
statue,"  said  Captain  Warwick,  with  a  melancholy  air. 
I  ignored  this  totally  irrelevant  suggestion. 
**  He  is  even  indifferent  to  Nathalie's  wonderful  attrac- 
tions; and  of  course  if  he  can't  fall  in  love  with  her,  he 
can't  with  anybody." 

"I  don't  quite  see  that,"  said]  my  captain.     "I*m  not 
spoony  on  Nathalie  myselt    She's  cold." 
"But  so  sweet !    Don't  you  think  so,  Basil?'* '     , 
He  shrugged  his  shoxdders, 
"  So  is  ioe-cream.** 

"  And  that's  precise^  Dr.  Jorgensen's  style.  I  wonder 
if  he  ts  a  bachelor?  But  mamma  says  as  long  as  he  treats 
all  ladies  with  that  superb  indifCerenoei  we  have  no  right 
to  speeolate,  much  less  inqaix«." 
,  But,  privately,  mamma  said  to  me : 
"  I  Bliottld  like  to  know  a  little  more  about  our  ehazming 
doctor.  For  you  know  I  look  on  Nathalie  as  engaged,  and 
if  I  knew  there  was  even  a  microscopic  chance  of  his  fall- 
ing in  love  with  Nathalie,  I  might  give  him  a  hint** 

"Oh,  mamma  1"  I  cried,  alarmed,  "pray  do  nothing  of 
the  kind.  He  is  ice  and  iron  where  women  are  concerned. 
I  am  sure  of  it" 

I  was  sure  of  it  Dr.  Jorgensen  did  not  act  in  the  least 
like  Captain  Warwick.  If  I  asked  him  to  mend  my  pencil, 
he  did  it  like  a  machina  Once,  as  we  admired  a  sunset, 
Nathalie's  light  muslin  swept  across  his  knees.  He  frowned, 
and  brushed  it  away  impatiently.  The  air  and  action 
were  unmistakable.  If  he  had  felt  the  slightest  tenderness 
for  her,  I  reasoned,  he  could  not  so  have  treated  the  small- 
est of  her  dainty  bdongings. 

It  angered  me.     Did  not  Nathalie  yearly  send  away 
lovers  by  the  score  ?  What  right  had  this  man  to  go  about 


with  a  petrified  heart  ?    I  longed  to  punish  him.    It 
came  about  d  propos  of  a  novel  we  were  discussing. 

"Allow  me  to  know,"  I  said,  saucily.  "Your  know- 
ledge of  love  must  be  purely  speculative,  Dr.  Jorgensen  ?" 

"Purely  speculative  I"  he  repeated,  dryly. 

What  a  singular  pallor  had  crept  over  his  face !  I  was 
seized  with  a  devouring  curiosity. 

"  Is  it,  or  is  it  not  ?"  I  cried.  "Ton  are  a  most  tantaliz- 
ing riddle,  Mr.  Tutor." 

A  ghost  of  a  snule  dawned  on  Ins  face. 

"You  would  know  more  of  the  poor  teacher?  Very 
welL  You  shall,  and  that  soon.  It  will  be  best,"  he  mur- 
mured, with  such  a  pitiful  look  that  I  stole  away,  remorse- 
ful and  awed. 

I  dared  not  tell  what  I  had  dona  .  Mamma  would  have 
thought  the  Tan  Arman  name  for  ever  disgraced  by  the 
display  of  such  a  vulgar  curiosity,  and  Nathalie-*!  should 
not  have  liked  to  encounter  the  blaze  of  soom  in  those 
limpid  azure  eyes. 

So  I  waited  in  fear  and  trembling,  and  with  a  half-de- 
fined apprehension  that  something  astounding  was  about 
to  happen. 

At  last,  one  evening  mamma  had  entertained  a  few 
friends,  and  when  the  carriages  had  rolled  away,  we  sat 
together  in  the  balcony,  ^and  talked  over  our  departed 
guests. 

Some  of  the  most  accomplished  foreigners  resident  in 
Yienna  had  graced  our  salon ;  lovely  and  charming  women 
had  ornamented  the  scene.  Among  them  had  been  the 
Countess  Amalia.  Now,  aU  the  world  of  Vienna  knows 
the  Countess  Amalia.  Nice  people  in  our  dear  old  Puri- 
tan city  would  lift  their  patrician  eyes  in  amazement  if 
they  knew  that  Mrs.  Van  Arman  had  invited  her.  Bui  in 
Vienna  what  would  you  ?  The  count  was  immensely 
rich,  the  countess  was  unspeakably  charming.  Besides, 
her  friends  all  say  that  there  were  extenuating  circum- 
stances. Her  first  husband  is  described  as  a  man  of  iron, 
hard,  inflexible,  unlovesome. 

"  And  did  that  justify  the  Counten  Amalia  in  dishonor- 
ing his  name,  and  abandoning  his  home  and  children  T* 

The  tone  was  low  and  [intensa  Turning  toward  Dr. 
Jorgensen,  we  were  startled  at  the  pallor  of  his  faca 

"  Why,  no,  my  dear  doctor.  Who  can  justify  a  woman 
in  such  a  course  ?** 

But  mamma  faltered.  She  could  not  defend  her  beau- 
tiful aoquaintsnce,  and  yet  her  heart  was  so  soft 

"  MiEidaine— dear  madame  1"  said  the  tutor,  his  voice 
fairly  quivering  with  excitement,  "you  know  not  what  a 
proud,  adoring  husband  suffers  in  such  a  casa" 

"  But"  nid  mamma,  desperately,  "  the  Countess  Ama- 
lia's  husband  was  not  an  adoring  ona  Duke  Drensen 
himself  told  me—"* 

A  groan  that  curdled  our  blood  checked  this  speech. 

"  My  God  f  that  fiend— that  monster  hero  ?  Oh,  God  I 
and  yet  thy  heavens  smile  I" 

We  were  all  terribly  startled— mamma  was  white  as 
death.  We  all  remembered  then  that  Dr.  Jorgensen  had 
not  met  the  duke,  being  by  chance  out  when  that  gentle- 
man called.  And  the  acquaintance  was  only  three  weeks 
old'Old  enough,  however,  for  our  Vienna  friends  to  smile 
when  the  duke  made  his  graceful  obeisance  to  Mrs.  Van 
Arman.  A  man  just  past  the  prime  of  life,  stately,  hand- 
some, cordial,  with  great  bonhomie,  and  of  a  charming  gal- 
lantry. We  liked  the  duka  and  did  not  everybody  fall  in 
love  with  oxur  pretty  mamma  ? 

How  white  she  was  now  I 

"Dr.  Jorgensen,  you  pain  ma  The  duke  is  my  friei^** 

"  Your  friend  1    Pardon  me,  madame  I     Tour  friend  !'* 
face  was  a  sight  to  behold.    Scorn  and  contempt 
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longht  thora  for  &e  ntubary.  OiMt  dropa  of  nreat  broka 
out  on  hia  foidieftd.  He  -wipnA  tham  away  viUt  ■  shaking 
hand.     It  vaa  too  aiwtoL 

MuTnTn*  began  to  oty.  Nathalie  had  stood  asids,  pais 
and  trembling,  bat  now  she  went  woRlj  op  to  the  tator, 
tooohed  his  aim  gently,  and  Tittered  a  word  or  two. 

It  wrought  sp<m  him  like  a  spelL    Passioa  died,  and 

less  sorrow, 
SDooeeded. 

"PorgiTCm^ 
dear  friends — 
forgive  mel  ' 
Ton  think  me 
mad— violflmt 
Bnt  70a  do  not 
know  how  I 
have .  mfliBrad, 
Hesi  me,  and 
then  pi^me-^ 
for  70a  wHl 
pify  me^  I 
know  jonr 
hear  ts— BO 
sweet,  so  good, 
BO  tender." 

He  sank 
down  in  a 
/aulmtIL  His 
aspeot  WM  that 
of  a  nan  worn 
oat  b;  pain.  It 
was  Nalfaalie 
who  Bang  for  - 
him,  preand  it 
upon  him,  t^ 
ecdred  his  look  '. . 
of  adoring 
gratitade,  ib& 
tomed  awar  to 
hide  the  tnn- 
nlons  Uoshes 
'  that  made  her 
beantifiil  as 
Aniora. 

Anil  then,  in 
the  hashed 
night,  we  heard 
the  tutor's 
story. 

He  spoke 
with  pale  face 
and  bent  hesd, 
and  in  a  low, 

Toice.  I  saw 
Nathalie's  eyes 
burning  with 
an  intense 
axon  light, 
and  her  atti- 
tude of  absorbed  attenti<m'hBd  more  in  it  than  grade. 

"  Is  it  poeuble  she  cans  (or  this  man  V  I  Uionght,  and 
then  the  foolish  fanoy  fled,  abashed,  as  she  looked  up  and 
smiled,  with  her  candid  sweetness. 

"Twslye  yean  ago,"  said  the  tutor,  "there  lived  in 
the  Tlllaife  of  Toro  a  dootor  named  TJhlik  Jorgenien." 
'  Jnat  R  bU{^  qoivar  of  the  eyelids  showed  how  Nathalie 
was  listening  to  the  story  of  the  tutor's  life 


"He  was  the  son  of  bcnest,  poor  pareols,  who,  bow- 

erer,  wen  weQ-bom,  end  who,  with  that  diTine  parental 

lore  wbioh  God  pnts  into  the  hearts  of  good  men  and 

wooMB,  had  woAed  hard  and  fsred  mesgrely  to  gire  their 

Boa  an  edoeatioa  that  should  plaoe  him  aboTO  the  neces- 

sifyof  grinding  manual  toil     The  lad  had  a  taate  for 

■tody.    He  a^died  himself  dUigentiy,  and  cherished  no 

expensive 

habits,  so  Oat 

when  the  time 

oama  to  lay  his 

good      parents 

-  under      the 

green  hUlM^ 

where     they 

should   rest  in 

holy  deep,   he 

was  the  ownw 

of  a  neat  honse 

in    Toro,    end 

■lyiing    Ml    lu- 

oome  whioh 
Boflloedtor  the 
modest  wants 
Of  his  wife— 
whom  he 
adored  —  and 
'   Umsdf. 

"  To  be  snr^ 
he  must  work 
a  haid— rise  at 
midnight  and 
Btffiii  his  way 
thvongh  blind- 
ing  snows  to 
Uw  slok-bed, 
vatoh  Tigi< 
lantly  all  the 
ohill,  white 
night,  and 
tUtaglfia  home 
In  the  gray 
morning.  Bnt 
his  wife  met 
him  there. 
The  simple 
binaktast  was 
sweet  to  hion, 
beeanse  ahe 
had  i»epared 
it  He  neror 
oonldbe  gntte- 
ful  enough  to 
hei  tor  oom- 
ing  to  bis 
humUe  borne, 
for  she  was 
lorely  and  fsir 
enough  to 
■hine  and  reign 
yhipahwBa, 

"  Bat  the  good  LalhenD  pastor,  her  Uhei,  had  tsnght 
her  that  true  h^pinsss  doss  not  oonsist  in  wealth  or  rank, 
and  the  simple  Dr.  Jorgensen  beliered  ahe  had  learned  the 
lesson  well  Did  not  her  soft  cfyss  smile  np  at  him  when 
he  oame  h(»ie  from  a  Lmg  night's  work  f  Did  aha  not 
oome  sad  put  her  tandn  hands  in  his,  and  Isan  her  ali^t 
wei^t  upon  his  sbong  srma  1  Pow  fool  I  ha  did  not 
know  tiia  heart  of  woman. 


-SB  rui  US. 
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THE    TUTOR'S  8T0BT. 


**  A  few  years  sped  cwaj.  A  child  was  born  to  them, 
and  died.  Times  grew  hard.  When  the  doctor  took  his 
wife  oat  in  his  little  ponj-oart,  he  saw  her  gaze  longingly 
at  the  silk  dresses  ajid  elegant  furs  of  some  ladles  who 
dashed  post  them.  He  scowled,  and  cursed  the  fate  that 
made  him  poor. 

"  They  took  another  torn,  and  came  again  face  to  face 
with  the  lordly  wealth.  A  gentleman  lolling  among  the 
onshions  gaz^  aft  the  doctor's  beautif^  wife  with  a  bold 
stare  of  admimftlofL 

, " '  That  is  Doke  Drensen  and  the  ladies  of  his  family/ 
she  siddi' ^W]^  pink,  blushing  cheeks. 
\  *Sr4^g||booking  man/  he  said. 

"^  ^ihadaoghter  is  pretty,  and  the  poor  count- 

she  looka  I  I  heard  that  he  had  come  home 
to  the  Castle  Damslxog  for  her  health.    Will  they  ask  as 
to  come  and  see  them,  do  you  think  V 
" '  It  Is  altogether  nnfikely/  said  Dr.  Jorgensen. 

"  The  face  of  the  beantilal  creature  at  his  side  clouded, 
and  his  heart  grew  tender.  After  all,  poor  child,  she  was 
young  enough  to  ejgjoy  society  and  the  admiration  she  was 
sure  to  attraci '  'Why  should  he  wixg  himself  up  in  his 
pride,  and  hold  aloof  ? 

'*  'I  will  pay  my  respects'  to  the  dnke^  my  dear  Elise, 
if  you  desire  iL* 

,  " '  Oh,  will  you  I  Dear  Uhlik,  you  are  so  good.  There 
will  be  dinn^  and  balls  at  the  oastle,  and — ^it  is  so  dull 
at  home.' 

"  So  dull  at  home  t  He  went  about  with  an  aching 
heart  that  day,  but  he  called  on  the  duke.  The  duke  re- 
turned the  call,  curbed  his  admiration  in  the  doctor's 
presence^  was  respectful  and  courteous,  and  urged  them 
to  Tisit  the  oastI&  Led  by  the  longing  in  his  wife's  eyes. 
Dr.  Jorgensen  accepted. 

'*The  first  yisit  led  on  to  more,  till  it  became  almost  a 
daily  habit  for  Dr.  Jorgensen  and  his  wife  to  dine  at  the 
castle.  If  they  failed  to  go,-  the  duke's  carriage  came 
for  them,  and  when  they  presented  themselres,  they  were 
met  by  affectionale  reproaches. 

**  What  irked  the  doctor  most  was  the  fact  that  this  hos- 
pitality eked  out  the  miserable  living  which  was  all  he 
conld  earn.  But  how  could  he  see  his  beautiful  wife  sit 
down  to  black  bread  while  game  and  a  hundred  delicacies 
waited  for  her  on  the  duke's  table  ?  And  Elise  was  so 
happy  all  that  Summer,  and  more  beautiful  than  ever. 
And  as  for  him,  he  worshiped  her  more  wildly  than  be- 
fora  For  the  sickness  thai'  impended  might  take  her 
from  him,  and  this  awful  responsibility  made  her  tenfold 
more  dea^ 

''Bat  the  sickness  came,  and  loft  her  safe,  and  the 
proud  mother  of  two  lovely  twin  boys.  Now  they  petted 
her  more  than  ever  at  the  oastl&  The  duke  declared  that 
he  should  charge  himself  with  the  education  of  the  twins. 

**  That  Autumn  the  duke's  daughter  married,  and  went 
to  reside  at  Copenhagen.  In  the  early  Winter  the  count- 
ess died.  Now  more  than  ever  the  duke  claimed  their 
society.  They  almost  lired  at  the  castle—going  thither 
every  morning,  and  returning  late  in  the  eyening.  Some- 
times when  they  returned  to  their  smiill  cottage,  Elise 
would  look  around,  and  sigh. 

" '  Do  yon  covet  the  castle  and  its  splendor  ?*  the  doctor 
.^ould  say,  with  a  pang. 

" '  No,  for  I  have  you.  But  I  do  wish,  Uhlik,  you  copld 
get  rich  I'  \'\    ;  ^"' 

"It  got  to  haunt  him  day  and  night — ^how'to  achieve 
this  wish  of  his  wife's.  At  last,  one  day  in  Spring,  a  letter 
came  to  him.  It  offered  him  a  professorship  in  a  medical 
ooUege  in  Hamburg. 

"  Elise's  beautiful  eyes  glowed. 


** '  Now,  my  husband,  is  the  golden  opportunity  I  You 
must  go  at  once  to  the  examination." 

"So  in  haste  he  got  himself  i^y,  embraced  Elise,  and 
started.  He  had  never  been  separated  from  her  before 
since  their  marriage,  and  he  will  carry  down  Into  the  diurk- 
ness  of  the  grave  the  picture  of  her  as  she  stood,  her  baby 
boys  clinging  to  her  hands,  the  Spring  son  whining  on  her 
hair,  and  on  her  fair,  pink  cheekai 

"Let  me  hasten  to  the  end. 

"He  went  to  Hamburg,  was  examined,  accepted,  prom- 
ised a  salary  that  was  wealth  to  him,  and  hnxiied  hmak  to 
Toro  with  the  news.  He  found  his  house  shut  upi.  His 
wife  was  then  at  the  castl&  He  haatened  thither.  On 
the  way  he  met  Waldemar,  the  ovenner  of  the  estatek  The 
fellow  leered  at  him. 

"  'So  my  lord  and  your  lady  are  off  pleasuring.* 

''In  aminute  the  doctor  had  him  by  the  throatt 

"  'What  do  yon  mean  V  he  ahooted. 

"  'Mean  ?  Why,  that  Duke  Drensen  and  Mm  Jorgen- 
sen went  up  to  Ck>penhagen  three  days  since  T 

"'Great  God!' 

"The  man  stared  at  him  compassionately. 

"'Don't  take  it  to  heart  so^  doctor.  We  all  thoaght 
'twould  turn  out  so  ;  but  a  light  woman  is  best  got  rid  of.' 

*' The  doctor  staggered  back.  He  did  not  knowwhi^t 
he  did.  They  brought  out  his  boys,  and  he  took  thexh 
home. 

"  Three  days  more  of  agony  he  waited.  The  children 
cried  for  mamma  and  bread.  The  night  of  the  third  day 
he  saw  the  splendid  carriage  of  the  duke  flash  by.  He 
hurried  to  the  castle.  The  servants  had  orders  not  to 
admit  him.  He  demanded  his  wife.  A  note  was  brought 
.from  the  duke  saying  that  his  wife  would  not  return  to 
him,  that  she  was  weary  of  poverty  and  work,  and  would 
remain  at  the  castle. 

"Then  his  reason  broke  down.  He  fell  ill  of  a  raging 
fever.  When,  after  weeks  of  illness,  he  came  to  himself, 
the  duke  had  gone,  and  taken  Elise  with  him,  to  Italy. 

"The- miserable  man  lived  on  in  a  torpid,  half-con- 
scious state.  That  Autumn  a  pestilence  dwept  away  his  two 
boys.  He  broke  up  his  home,  and  became  a  world- wan- 
derer. At  last  he  sat  down  by  your  happy  fireside,  ^eet 
madame — at  last  he  thought  he  could  forget  his  woes.  But 
the  duke's  name  is  spoken,  and  all  the  old  ghosts  start 
up  and  gibber  at  hinu" 

A  silence  felL 

"The  woman  — the  unhappy  woman?"  whispered 
mamma. 

"  She  di^  in  Italy,  too  liite  repentant,  and  praying,  for 
the  husband  and  children  she  had  forsaken." 

His  head  was  dropped  forward.  He  was  worn  out  with 
the  redtaL  We  all  stole  sofUy  out,  and  left  him  with  his 
grief.    Nathalie  spoke  first 

"  Mamma !"  with  blazing  eyes,  "  you  must  never  re- 
ceive the  duke  here  again  !" 

"  Oh,  but,  my  dear,  I  must,"  cried  mamma,  perplexed 
and  distressed  ;  '*for,  do  you  know,  he  proposed  to  me  to- 
day, and  he  is  coming  to-morrow  for  on  answer  I"  . 

A  blank  amazement  kept  us  all  silent 

Duke  Drensen  came  the  next  morning.  What  La 
thought  of  his  rejection — ^where  success  had  seemed  so 
hopefal— I  do  not  know.  Mamma  said  afterward  that 
there  was  an  awful  scene. 

I  peeped  through  the  Venetian  blind,  and  sawhimstrido 
angrily  across  the  garden.  Then  I  almost  cried  out, 
for  who  should  step  from  one  of  the  arbors  but  Dr.  Jor- 
gensen! 

The  duke  whitened.  Hia  hand  went  to  his  breast- 
pocket 
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"Fool  r  said  the  doctor^  viih  a  smile  of  Boonu    *'  Keep 
your  vxetolied  life,  bat  swear  to  me  to  leave  Yienna^'orl 


'will  brand  you  as  a  coward  and  a  yillain  in  all  the  dab- 
houses  of  the  city." 

The  duke's  face  crimsoned  with  anger.  He  swore  a 
bitter  oath,  and  then  the  two  men  grappled.  I  saw  Dr. 
Jorgensen  snatch  the  duke*s  cane,  and  then  the  blows  fell 
flharp  and  fast  for  the  space  of  three  minuteSy^tiU  the  pliant 
stick  dropped  from  his  hand  in  shreds, 

«  There !  coward  !  bully  !  seducer  !  Though  you  have 
Tqyal  blood  in  your  veins,  I  have  beaten  you  like  a  dog>-< 

gol" 

Oh,  the  unutterable  contempt  and  loathing  in  the  tone  I 

Something  flashed— a  bullet  hissed!    I  screamed  and 

ran  out ;  but  when  I  reached  the  spot,  the  duke  had  fled, 

and  Br,  Jorgensen  lay  bleeding,  pals^  bat  a  smile  on  his 

lipa. 

Where  did  Nathalie  come  from  ?  Here  she  was  os  Ibe 
ground,  stanching  the  blood  with  her  white  handkenUsI^ 
and  crying  through  her  tears : 

<*  Not  unto  death,  oh  Qod  !  not  unto  death  I** 
J  He  put  up  one  arm,  and  drew  her  face  down  to  his  lips. 
4  **For  the  flrst  tixxie  in  many  years  I  have  desired  to 
live,  oh,  my  darling  I    Please  God,  I  will." 

lliey  came  and  carried  him  in.  He  did  live ;  and  when 
next  he  came  out,  it  was  only  to  go  to  the  nearest  cihurch,' 
where  Nathalie^  looking  almost  too  beautif  ol,  gaVe  herself 

to  him  for  ever. 

Ahd  so  his  sad  life  had  a  compensation.  Such  perfect 
wedded  happiness  may  well  sometimes  round  a  youth  of 
^rrbw.  " 


;  THE  EMPIRE  OF  ANNAM,       / 

AND  THE  FRENCH   COLONY   OF  COCHIN  CHII^ 

"Whilb  England  has  been  building  up  her  power  in 
Hindostan,  France  has  secured  a  foothold  in  Further  In- 
dia, and  has  been  steadily  increasing  her  influence,  al- 
though little  notice  is  taken  of  it,  and  in  our  current  news 
of  the  day  there  is  seldom  allusion  made  to  it 

Annam  lies  between  8©  46'  and  23*»  22'  north  latitude, 
and  105^  to  109=^  east  longitude.  It  consists  of  a  strip  of 
country  965  miles  in  length,  and  varying  from  415  to  60 
miles  in  width ;  area  about  93*000  8<)uaro  miles,  or  a  littlo 
more  than  half  the  size  of  £^rance. 

The  kingdom  is  divided  into  two  principal  parts — the  fif- 
teen provinces  of  Tonquin  in  the  northern  and^ten  other 
provinces  in  the  southern  latitudes,  with  a  population  of 
some  twelve  or  thirteen  million,  ten  million  of  whom  be- 
long to  the  Tonquin  provinces. 

In  234  B.G.,  this  teixitory  was  conquered  by  the  Chi- 
nese who  held  possession  of  it  for  about  five  hundred 
years,  when  they  ceased  to  govern  it  It  was  infested, 
xather  than  governed,  by  wild  hordes  until  1406.  China 
zeoonquered  the  countiy  in  1406,  but  abandoned  it  again 
in  1428.  In  1471  Cochin  China  was  completely  subjected 
by  Tonquin,  but  in  1553  threw  off  the  yoke,  and  until 
1748  was  governed  by  both  a  nominal  and  real  sovereign, 
the  latter  of  whom  was  a  military  commander  and  a  regent 
The  nominal  sovejfeigns  then  obtained  the  mastery,  and 
xuled  in  the  midst  of  anarchy  till  1774,  when,  in  the  reign 
of  Oaungshung,  the  revolution  of  Yinyac  and  his  brotbers 
overturned  their  power.  Bishop  Adran,  a  French  mis* 
^sionary,  the  tutor  of  the  late  King's  son,  obtained  for  him 
the  alliance  of  Louis  XVL ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  of 
biB  countrymen,  was  the  main  cause  of  the  restoration  of 
bia  pupil  Gia-long  to  the  ancestral  throne,  which  he 
mounted  in  1802. 


Civilization  then  made  a  g^aat  stride.  Public  improva- 
ments  were  commenced ;  the  coasts  were  surveyed,  and 
trade  promoted.  But  Qia-long  died  in  1819,  and  an  ille- 
gitimate son  was  invested  in  1821  by  the  Coort  of  Pekin 
with  the  Empire  of  Tonquin  and  Cochin  China. 

French  influence  was  not  confined  to  missionary  work. 
Jnst  before  the  French  Bevolution,  the  Qovemment  of 
Louis  XYL  occupied  and  fortified  some  of  the  coast  towns 
of  Lower  Cochin  China,  which  were  nuoe  or  less  successful 
in  extending  their  poWer,  until  they  flnaUy,  in  1860,  en- 
tirely conquered  Saigon^  which  was  made  the  capital  of  a 
new  French  colony.  The  territory  of  this  colony  com- 
prises the  three  provinces  of  Dongnai,  Bien-hoa  and  Sai- 
gon-—equal  in  size  to  about  a  tenth  part  of  Franoeu  It 
includes  the  lower  portion  of  Cambodia.  The  French 
were  primarily  moved  to  this  occupation  by  the  persecu- 
tioBS  which  existed  against  the  Christiana,  of  whom  thero 
were  in  Cochin  China  about  400,000. 

The  present  Sling  of  Annam  received  his  crown  through 
the  intrigues  of  the  mandarins,  who  wrested  it  from  his 
elder  toother.  ^  His  Majesty  Tu  Due  is  a  miserable  nonen« 
tity.  He  lives  among  his  wives  and  certain  grand  man* 
darins.  The  chief  aims  of  his  useless  life  are  the  chaae^ 
attending  fetecijfices,  and  shutting  himself  up  at  certain 
seasons  in  the  palace  which  contains  the  monuments  of  his 
ancestors.  *  Although  from  long  custom  all  the  common 
people  hide  themselves  from  the  presence  of  royalty  and 
the  great  kneel  in  his  path  with  downcast  eyes,  Tu  Duo 
knows  nothing  of  the  government  of  his  country,  whose 
etiquette  has  rendered  him  at  once  the  most  slavish  and 
ignorant  person  inhisdominiomy  Still  he  is  master  of  the 
lives  of  all  his  subjects,  and  his  first  minister  trembles  be* 
fore  him,  giving  way  to  his  every  caprice.  Nevertheless, 
he  is  politicflJly  but  the  instrument  of  his  mandarins — a 
very  different  monarch  from  Gia-long.  He  is  not  at  all 
stately  in  his  bearing,  and  does  not  put  on  half  the  airs 
of  his  mandarins,  who  assume  the  most  ridiq^dons' atti- 
tudes while  moving  among  the  common  i>eople.  These 
scatter  on  the  approach  of  their  superiors,  with  a  pretense 
of  great  respect ;  but  no  sooner  have  their  excellencies  dis- 
appeared, than  Q  laugh  is  raised  at  their  expense.  The 
Annamites  are  a  nation  of  sycophants.  They  are  obsequi- 
ous to  strangers^  but  make  merry  at  their  expense  behind 
their  backs. 

The  language  and  dress  of  these  people  are  derived  ff  qi^ 
China.  The  language  is  monosyllabic,  with  no  inflexions. 
They  can  sound  the  6,  d  and  r.  which  the  Chinese  cannot 
pronounce.  Their  literature  is  Chinese,  but  their  only 
books  appear  to  be  on  medicine  and  the  works  of  Confu- 
cius They  are  &n  extremely  superstitioas  people,  are 
Buddhists,  and  perpetually  offer  sacrifices  for  reUef  from 
the  cholera  and  other  scourges.  At  such  times  the  poorer 
classes,  who  live  principally  on  rice,  have  an  opportunity 
to  get  a  good  meal,  for  the  food  offerings  are  consomed  by 
them  at  the  dose  ef  the  mummeries. 

King  Tu  Due  has  an  army  at  Hu6  of  about  six  thousand 
men,  and  there  are  probably  altogether  no  more  than  fifty 
thousand  men-at-arms  in  the  entire  kingdom.  There  are 
also  aboat  eight  hundred  elephants.  All  the  men  are  liable 
to  serve,  and  the  bge  at  which  they  are  chosen  is  about 
eighteen.  They  must  then  serve  until  age  or  infirmity 
compels  them  to  qait  the  army.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
three  years  they  are  f arloughed  for  a  like  period,  and  re- 
ceive grants  of  land  to  till  for  the  support  of  their  families. 
They  are  described  as  strong,  hardy-looking  men,  clothed 
in  scarlet  woolens,  sometimes  trimmod  with  blue  or  yellow, 
wearing  a  conical  helmet  of  wicker-work.     During  tho 

I  latter  part  of  the  last  century  the  French  supplied  them 
with  10,000  stand  of  arms,  and  their  discipline  and  modo 
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waawi  MMV  otn,  man. 


of  warfuo  !■  &  ouMa  0op7  ot 
the  Enrop«an. 

The  navj  is  uuignifioant, 
bnt  To  Dao  hu  Utalj  been 
pieaented  bj  the  French 
Ooremment  irith  some  fine 
TDMoh,  of  Trbioh  the  people 
are  not  a  litUa  i»ond.  Their 
idMS  of  utvigstion  ar«  net 
tborongh,  and  thef  hare  bemi 
gUd  to  take  lenona  from  tbe 
l^anah,  of  irlioin,  howaTer, 
th^  are  jerj  jealona,  and  the; 
Tonid  not  be  disinelined  to 
gire  thea  a  great  deal  of 
tnrable  it  the;  dared.  The 
siandaiina  an  MpeoiBllf  jeal- 
ooa  and  two-faoad.  Aa  for 
the  King,  ha  is  too  indolent 
and  apathetio;  and  too  mnoli 
gOTtmed  bf  hia  mfauatera,  to 
have   miuJh    feeling    in    the 


The  climate  of  *«^^»^  |a  not 
haalQtj,  bnt  altliongh  the  or- 
dinatj  European  wonld  prob- 
ablj  not  be  equal  to  field 
labor,  he  might  safelj  direct 
agritmltnral  pnraaita ;  and  it 
is  to  be  ngretted  that  Eoro- 
peen  enterprise  sbonld  not  al- 
ready be  more  aotive  in  a 
field  vMoh  promises  remnner- 
atire  resnlts.  The  liTera  and 
canals  are  safe,  and  being 
naTigable,  prodaoe  osn  be 
carried  tiheapl^  and  easilr, 
Bioe  is  Ota  principal  article  of 
onltnre  in  ATiwaTn^  njxd  there 
are  six  difiteent  aorta  grown. 
Uaize,  ootton,  yams,  sweet 
potatoes,  pnlae  tad  fmit  are 
the  other  ehiet  objeets  of  enl- 
tiration. 

The     ooaat 


visited  hj  Tlolent  tempests, 
irideb  in  one  waj  an  bene- 
floial  to  the  people  The  air 
is  pnrged  of  Ua  malarial  pro- 
perties, sad  the  ddoge  of  raia 
which  aeeompanlea  the  wind- 
storm wsshea  awe;  impnritiea 
whidh  the  apath  j  of  the  pec^ile 
pennita  to  aeennmlate.  How- 
erer,  the;  dread  thaae  yidUi- 
tions,  and  aie  so  alarmed  that 
thsf  oan  scaroelj  find  oonrags 
to  save  thenuelTes  and  their 
goods. 

Bav  silk  is  largely  prodnoed 
in  Tonqnin,  bnt  European  ■ 
skill  is  needed  in  properlj 
tilling  the  groond.  Women 
are  the  principal  fleld-labor--^ 
en^  and  are  very  poorly  paid, 
wretobed  ereatnrea. 

Tba  bnl&lo  is  domesticated. 
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knd  iimIiiI  In  ■giionUnre ;  the  ox  Is  unall,  and  of  h  led-  i  kind.  At  Hn£  (tha  oapitAl}  hogs  are  generally  atall  tad, 
di*h>l«own  hne,  trat  beaf  is  not  a  popnlai  food.  Sb«ep  uid  mn  not  allowed  to  roam  at  larga.  Fonlttj  is  abnnd- 
ax«  aoaroe,  and  of  poor  kind.  Ooats  abonnd.  The  hog  ant,  and  ganM-eookB  are  trained  for  fighting.  The  honea 
(Ohineoe  breed)  ia  a  faTorite  animal,  and  of  a  Teiy  fine  |  ore  poor  and  fer  in  number. 
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The  diet  of  the  people  voold  disgust  European  toste, 
for,  although  rioe  and  fish  with  yegetables  are  their  chief 
food,  rats,  mice,  worms,  putrid  meats  and  .entrails  fre- 
quentlj  form  a  pot-pourri.  The  King  and  nobility  are 
addicted  to  elephant*s  flesh,  of  which  none  others  are  per- 
mitted to  partaka 

A  European  traveler  amusingly  describes  a  ttte^ortitB  din- 
ner with  a  mandarin  whose  dishes  were  as  doubtful  as  his 
manners,  although  in  a  most  ludicrous  way  he  attempted 
to  copy  his  guest's  actions.  His  hair  {chignon)  and  fore- 
head were  enveloped  in  a  gorgeous  turban  fresh  from  Ton- 
quin  ;  his  feet  had  no  covering  but  immense  red  sandlds, 
and  over  his  ordinary  blouse  he  wore  a  blue  tunia  The 
cufis  aud  collar  of  his  shirt  were  filthy,  and  his  nails  vied 
with  them  in  dirt  and  length. 

The  Annamitfls  are  divided  into  two  grand  classes— the 
mandarins  and  the  peopla  The  latter  are  registered  and 
unregistered*  Tlie  unregistered  tire  the  very  poor  who 
can  pay  no  tithes— those  who  are  without  habitation.  The 
registered  nominate  and  dect  the  members  of  the  muni- 
cipal oouDciL  The  mandarins,  are  those  who  hold  the 
higher  offices,  and  actually  govern  t^^e  council  The  prin- 
oipal  mandarins  axe  the  mayor,  the  chief  magistrate  and  the 
comptrollers.  But  mayor,  magistrate^  councilmen  and  the 
people  have  one  thing  in  common — dirt  His  honor  the 
mayor  scratches  his  body  furiously  with  nails  longer  and 
•dirtier  than  those  which  belong  to  the  people. 

Skin  diseases  are  universal ;  but  rarely  do  the  Annam- 
ites  resort  to  the  remedies  which  are  furnished  by  indigen- 
ous plants  and  herbs.  Marshy  plains,  heating  foods;  bad 
water,  insufficient  clothing  in  Winter,  wretched  habita- 
tions where  men  and  beasts  herd  in  common,  and  little 
regard  to  cleanliness — ^together  tend  to  produce  the 
disease,  which  gives  the  population  a  most  unsavory  ap- 
pearance. S<j^p  is  not  unknown,  but  is  never  used  for 
purposes  of  personal  ablution.  In  seaooast  villages  they 
dare  not  bathe  for  fear  of  the  sharks,  and  avoid  the  rivers, 
which  they  claim  are  pcnsonous.  Their  ablutions  are  there- 
fore limited ;  and  their  chief  occupation  is  in  the  phase  of 
parasites,  which  cover  their  bodies  and  swarm  in  their 
long  and  handsome  hair. 

Although  these  x>eople  are  by  no  means  nice  with  regard 
to  their  food,  the  resources  of  the  country  for  good  living 
are  excellent  Both  river  and  sea-fish  are  very  good  and 
abundant,  costing  l>ut  a  mere  trifle.  Eggs  are  always  to 
be  had,  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  procurable. 

A  stranger  would  note  but  little  difference  in  the  dress 
of  the  sexes.  .  The  costume  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  priest, 
the  tunic  and  pantaloons  of  the  men  being  shorter  than 
those  of  the  women.  * ' 

On  the  turban  which  covers  the  head,  not  unlike  a  fotipe, 
is  placed  the  conical  headgear.  The  women,  however, 
generally  wear  a  round  hat,  not  unlike  a  gryhre  cheese  in 
form. 

Their  walk  is  peculiar.  They  go  barefooted,  and  they 
strut  without  bending  the  knee,  with  chest  and  stomach 
pompously  projected.  From  this  gait  results  a  certain 
balancing  of  the  body  and  a  movement  of  the  hips  which 
gives  to  the  women  a  lascivious,  and  to  the  men  a  preten- 
tions, air. 

The  Annamites  are  short,  with  a  lozenze-Iike  face  of  a 
dirty-yellow  hue,  angular  features,  jaws  large,  projecting 
cheek-bones,  nose  short,  month  large  and  red,  discloeing 
teeth  black  with  the  stains  of  hetd  arec  and  tobacco.  This 
tout  ensemble,  to  which  may  be  added  the  most  utter  disre- 
gard of  cleanliness  of  dress  or  person,  presents  a  pretty 
sorry  picture. 

The  women  carry  their  children  on  their  hips.  The 
heads  of  these  little  ones  are  kept  shaved  until  they  arrive 


at  adolescence.  The  young  men  sdldom  show  signs  of  a 
beard  until  they  are  thirty,  and  their  faces  are  sad  and 
ghastly.  Their  eyes  are  rounder  and  smaller  than  fhose 
of  the  Chinese.  The  men  seldom  exceed  five  feet  three 
inches  in  stature,  which  is  below  the  ordinary  standard  of 
the  Malays  and  Siamese.  They  are  quite  muscular. 
Some  travelers  have  reported  many  of  the  women  hand* 
some,  and  with  rather  fair  complexions.  ^  - 

Opinions  vary  as  to  the  inteUigenee  of  the  Annamites, 
but  they  have  been  generally  deseribad  as  rather  bright, 
without  possessing  originality  or  invention,  yet  exhibiting 
a  great  aptitude  for  imitation.  Vinlaysen  dedazes  them 
to  be  sprightly,  animated,  good-natured,  and  altogether 
destitute  of  the  solemn  reserve  of  the  Ohinese ;  always 
laughing  and  chattering,  volatile,  capricious  and  dumge- 
able,  vain,  and  endowed  with  cotisiderable  national  pride. 
They  have  never  been  accused  of  ferocity,  and  are  affable, 
kind  and  attentive  to  stzangers.  And  the  lower-orders  are 
not  rapadons,  although  a  despotic,  illiberal  and  avari- 
cious Government  has  unquestionably  made  all  within'  the 
influence  of  the  Court  the  most  ammt  thietes.  In  •>  their 
manners  and  behavior  they  ara  polite,  but  oetamoDioua. 

The  people  are  made  up  of  several  races  :  1,  the  Cochin 
Chinese  and  Tonquinese,  who  are  similar  in  person,  and 
most  of  their  habits  and  customs,  to  the  Chinese  ;  2,  the 
Cambodians,  in  physical  qualities,  manners,  eta,  more 
resembling  the  Siamese ;  3,  the  Moi  race^  inhabithig  tiie 
mountainous  country  between  Cochin  £)hina  and  Cam- 
bodia, believed  by  some  to  have  been  the  aborigines^  said 
to  be  black  like  the  Caflres,  and  in  a  savage  state.  Besides 
the  native  races,  there  are  25,000  Chinese  who  work  tho 
mines  and  trade  in  metals  in  Tonquia,  and  many  otfayers 
who  are  settled  in  the  ciommercial  towns,  but  mostly  in 
the  northern  provinces.  The  other  strangers  are  chiefly 
Malays. 

The  mandarins  are  full  of  intrigue,  and  are  ever  on  the 
watch  to  share  spoils.  In  the  Bay  of  Tonrane  floats  an 
old  steamship,  once  the  property  of  an  intelligent  native, 
who  became  interpreter  to  the  French  Government  Co 
is  now  ruined,  imprisoned — ^perhaps  he  has  been  murdered. 
He  quitted  the  French  service  and  obtained  a  commission 
to  purchase  at  Hong  Kong  ships  for  his  Majesty  Tu  Due. 
Although  he  returned  with  a  hideous  assortment  of  hu&s, 
the  experiment  was  a  success ;  he  filled  his  coffers,  and 
turned  his  attention  to  pastures  new,  finally  obtaining  a 
valuable  mining  territory  at  Tohquin.  He  bought  a  sx^all 
steamship,  a^d  in  time  became  very  wealthy.  '  /the 
European  tastes  which  he  had  acquired  forbade  his  in- 
timate association  with  the  mandarins,  and  since  he  made 
no  offer  to  share  hi^  spoils  with  any  of  them,  he  was  de- 
nounced by  them  and  condemned  to  death.  If  he  was 
not  at  once  deprived  of  life,  it  was  for  political  reasons. 

The  Cochin  Chinese  are  said  to  understand  the  art  of 
shipbuilding  better  than  any  others.  The  construction 
would  not  disgrace  European  manufacturers,  but  the  ma- 
terial is  rude.  They  are  built  from  five  to  one  hniidred 
tons  burden,  but  principally  between  sixteen  and  thirty 
tons,  sharp  at  either  end,  and  the  deck  one-thipd  longer 
than  the  keeL  Their  bottoms  mostly  consist  of  wicker- 
work,  covered  on  the  outside  by  a  coating,  one-half  inch 
thick,  of  galgcd,  a  dose  and  durable  mixture  of  pitch,  oil, 
lime,  etc.  The  sides  and  deck  are  bound  together  with 
cross-bulkheads,  and  as  the  larger  vessels  usually  bdong  to 
a  joint  stock  company  of  merchants,  there  are  as  many  sep- 
arate holds  as  owners.  The  fishing-boats  and  others,  fifty 
feet  in  length,  are  made  of  five  long  planks,  extending 
from  stem  to  stem,  their  edges  mortised,  tightened  with, 
wooden  pins,  and  bound  together  by  twisted  bamboo 
fibres.    At  each  end  they  are  raised  much  higher,  and 
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painted,  gilded  and  ornamented  with  figUTee  of  dragons 
and  serpents.  They  often  carry  a  covered  cabin,  bnilt 
like  a  house  upon  the  deck ;  from  one  to  three  sails  of 
matting,  which,  in  the  northern  prorinoes,  are  often 
sqoare,  and  more  like  those  of  Eorope  ;  a  wooden  anchor 
with  one  flnke ;  shrouds  and  cables  of  rattan. 

A  visit  to  the  main  street  of  a  principal  village  is  thus 
described :  As  the  stranger  entered,  the  children  fled  from 
him  in  alarm,  uttering  piercing  cries.  The  dogs  barked, 
the  women  sought  hiding-places,  and  soon  not  one  was  to 
be  seen.  As  for  the  men,  they  ^tared  with  curious  eyes  at 
the  stranger,  and  became  convulsed  with  laughter  as  soon 
as  he  had  passed  on.  Even  the  buboes  bellowed  as  they 
fixed  their  large  eyes  on  him,  and  seemed  as  if  they,  also, 
were  about  to  tramp  away  in  alarm,  although  these  very 
animab  had  the  leputaticm  of  being  ferocioiis. 

Arrived  at  the  market-place,  the  visitor  saw  about  a 
hundred  men  and  women  aurrounded  by  wicker-baskets 
containing  provisions.  As  ba  stopped  before  a  booth,  some 
of  those  individuals  who  are  found  all  over  the  world,  and 
who  act  as  touters,  mediums  and  interpretera,  gestieolat- 
ing,  proffered  their  services,  and  when  the  qoestioii  of 
price  arose  they  became  noisy  and  dispntative  with  the 
merchants.  He  was  glad  to  pay  them  a  trifle  and  get  away. 
The  young  women  fled  from  their  stalls  or  boeths  as  he 
drew  near ;  the  matrons  hid  their  £Mes,  being  jeolous  of 
disclosing  their  features,  to  the  stranger.  As  for  the  old 
dames,  they  threw  '*BiIlingflgBle*'  at  the  guides  and  ig- 
nored the  would*be  parohaser. 

When  we  have  seien  one  Annamite  dwelling— if  we  except 
fihe  very  poor  ones — ^we  have  aeea  alL  It  is  not  unlike  a 
jpagoda,  wooden,  with  a  veranda,  and  more  or  less  orna- 
;tnented  in  quaint  fashion,  according  to  the  means  of  the 
owner,  in  some  instances  faience  being  used  to  embellish 
the  outer  walls  ;  and  from  a  distance  the  effect  is  quite 
pretty. 

The  traveler  was  permitted  to  inspect  the  principal 
dwelling,  which  he  found  comfortable  and  nnique.  He 
was  not  permitted  to  enter  the  apartments  assigned  to  the 
women. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined  that  the  women  of 
Annam  are  all  modest  or  retiring,  or  that  they  are  guarded 
with  anything  like  the  strictness  and  jealousy  which  char- 
acterize most  Eastern  nations.  Bigamy  is  common 
amongst  them.  Young  girls  and  women  yield  their  per- 
sons indiscriminately  to  men  until  they  are  married.  Be- 
fore that  time  they  are  at  liberty  to  do  as  they  please,  and 
do  not  lose  the  respect  of  their  fellows. 

The  mandarins  are  surpriBed  when  the  traveler  refuses 
to  accept  a  temporary  wife,  and  they  consider  that  they  are 
only  hospitable  in  introducing  him  to  young  girls  who 
are  not  remarkable  for  bashfulness  ;  indeed,  according  to 
some  travelers^  the  advances  of  the  fair  sex  are  positively - 
embarrassing. 

Hu^,  which  is  the  residence  of  the  King,  is  also  the  abid- 
ing-place of  the  ambassadors  from  other  countries.  A  visit 
to  Ha6  b  thus  described  :  "  There  is  only  one  great  way 
through  the  province — that  of  Tourano — to  Hu^,  and  it 
always  presents  an  aiiimated  aspect  In  the  middle  of  the 
road  is  a  footway,  paved  with  bricks.  Here  there  is  a  busy 
march  of  merchants,  carrying  bales  suspended  from  long 
bamboos  which  rest  on  their  shoulders.  Fine  elephants 
move  along  with  majestic  gait ;  babies — fine  ones,  too — in 
plenty  are  met,  riding  on  their  mothers'  hips.  They  cry 
loudly  as  the  barbarian  approaches,  and  the  politeness  with 
which  the  mandarins  and  storekeepers  make  way,  proves 
that  a  foreigner  is  quite  a  novelty  in  the  streets  of  Hu^." 

A  house  at  Hu^,  the  best  to  be  found  there,  can  be 
bought  for  9600  i  but  the  natives  are  rapacious  enoagb« 


and  by  one  year's  rental  to  a  foreigner,  frequently  get  back 
the  price  they  originally  paid  for  the  dwelling. 

Women  are  bought  and  sold  at  Hu^,  and  over  parts  of 
Annam.  The  ordinary  price  paid  is  about  $30,  while  a 
beauty  may  be  had  for  $60.  However,  these  fair  dames 
are  pretty  expensive  acquisitions. 

There  are  gardens  at  Hu^  which  are  delightful  retreats ; 
here  flourish  the  orange  and  th3  lemon- trees.  The  cay-ban, 
or  umbrella-tree,  affords  a  delightful  shade  to  the  weary 
wayfarer.  In  these  gardens  many  of  the  rich  natives  have 
placed  little  monuments  in  memory  of  their  ancestors,  in 
the  form,  many  of  them,  of  small  pagodas,  wherein  are 
placed  tables  on  which  objects  of  silver  and  cardboard  a|e 
arranged,  many  of  them  like  children's  toys.  For  instance, 
a  mandarin  will  be  represented  with  his  horse,  or  his  boat 
and  his  nmbrellas ;  and  the  vanity  of  the  people  causes 
them  to  augment  the  number  of  their  ancestors*  posses- 
sions. The  poor  are  content  to  place  a  litUe  wooden  altar 
beneath  one  of  the  beautiful  trees. 

It  is  amusing  to  note  the  manner  In  which  the  Chinese 
portion  of  the  population  treat  the  Axmamxtes^  to  whom 
they  consider  themselves  vastly  aaperioc.  Even  an  ordi-, 
nary  Chinese  oook  will  addresa  a  mandarim  In  tones  most 
superdlioua.  '*In  f^t,"  says  a  traveler,  '*I  wonld  not 
have  dared  to  address  the  mandarin  in  tones  as  rough  and 
abrupt  as  did  my  own  Chinese  hired  man."  So  much  for 
caste.  On  the  other  hand,  the  jnandarins  are  sometimes 
very  insolent  to  foreigners,  one  of  whom  tdls  ns  how  he 
was  refused  justice  by  two  men  acting  as  magistrateo.  It 
seems  that  a  servant  of  the  traveler  had  been  abused  by  an 
Annamite,  a  sturdy  fellow,  who  also  threatened  any  who 
interfered.  On  the  arrival  of  the  mandarins  who  had  been 
sent  for,  they  made  light  of  the  crime,  and  refused  to  have 
the  rascal  punished  Losing  all  patience,  the  foreigner 
turned  on  the  principal  mandarin  and  cried,  "  Look  you 
here,  sir  !  I  have  long  enough  put  up  with  your  insolence, 
and  I  could  cause  yonr  pxmishment  by  writing  to  my  min- 
ister, or  your  superiors.  However,  I  shall  do  neither  of 
these  things;  I  intend  to  handle  you  fellowa  myself." 
Then  he  added,  with  assumed  ferocity,  "Have  you  a 
sword?"  Then  he  turned  to  his  servant  and  bade  him 
bring  his  own.  At  the  sight  of  this  weapon,  the  man- 
darin turned  all  colors.  The  others  seized  him  by  the 
arm,  and  held  the  point  of  the  sword  in  close  proximity  to 
the  mandarin's  nose,  saying,  "You  will  find  it  a  little  more 
uncomfortable  very  soon,  my  friend." 

At  this  the  terrified  mandarin  exclaimed  that  he  had  no 
sword — ^that  he  did  not  like  such  a  settlement  of  the  diffi- 
culty ;  and  ended  by  promising  to  give  the  culprit  a 
proper  punishment  for  his  criminal  assault. 

The  witty  Frenchman  who  tells  this  story  adds  :  "  They 
are  a  bad  lot,  these  mandarins  :  but,  parUeu  !  '  le  sabre  de 
mon  ph'e '  is  by  no  means  a  bad  instrument  with  which  to 
compel  them  to  be  reasonable  and  well-behaved." 

Distinguished  persons,  military  and  others,  in  Annam, 
are  not  decorated  with  the  medal  or  the  ribbon  ;  but  they 
carry  on  their  dress  certain  embroidered  Chinese  charac- 
ters. But  medals  are  given  to  strangersy  of  gold  or 
silver,  according  to  their  rank. 

The  audience-chamber  of  the  First  Minister  at  Hn^  is  as 
plain  and  unpretending  as  the  simplest  New  England 
sohoolhouse.  He  sits,  tailor-fashion,  on  a  plain  wooden 
bench,  and  administers  justice.  He  has  his  pipe  and  his 
coffee,  and  beside  him,  at  a  polite  distance,  sit  the  inter- 
preters. Opposite  him,  on  an  equally  plain  bench,  sits 
the  individual  who  is  admitted  to  audience.  On  each  side 
are  about  a  hundred  well-armed  guards,  powerful  and 
fierce-visa^ed.  The  minister  wore  a  plain  frarroent  of  fine 
■ilk.    He  is  of  middle  age,  tali,  veiy  thmi  and  his  features 
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ue  not  Kt  all  ■Breaahfa.  Hk  liair  and  beaid  are  roDgh 
abd  apane.  Vhrn  bo  ia  not  hughing  Tnlgarij  and  bo» 
terouly,  ho  tl-n/js  waaia  u  unpleaaaat,  modking  anafle. 
Hia  nuauMn,  like  thoae  of  all  Annamitaa,  an  dugiutinglr 
eoana.    HavinR  taken  tM  bfa  shoea.  be  litB  on  hia  dii^ 


Itot,  with  ttuir  utfla  ova  an  Inob  In  langtii,  whiob  gt»(»  * 
nnpleaaa&tlj  aeaiaat  eadi  other.    It  ia  not,  it  maj  vdl'be 
imagioed,  a  pUaaant  thing  to  aooept  from  hla  fllth^flngcn 
the  dgar  whioh  he  habitnaUj  ofbra. 
One  of  the  gnateat  pnUio  damonabatiow,  and  moat  de> 


THE   EXPIRE    OF  AmnOf. 


lif^ting  I07all7,te  UMMUrdaMof  UMola^umte  (uafnl  in' 
war  timM)  ante  tha  walk  tA  Bn^  tlw  MpiU.  Ptoa  tii« 
gooi  of  Um  cdtad«l  ptoawJa  t,  dMisntng  nu,  and  tli# 
pUia  bcnaath  Uia  valli^  vhidb  to  ttM  fiald  of  maDOMtrnv 
to  enveloped  ia  olonda  of  nnokflk    Snddanlj  th«  soIm 


OMM^  and  a>  flu  amoko  ettda  nraj,  hug*  fomia  atBod 
ont  In  Im44  nliat  Tliay  ana  the  dafdianto,  twentj  in 
tuuDbar,  A  law  an  of  glgaatto  aiaa,  and  fwooona,  Ona 
in  paitieator  to  ao  viekod  and  dnadad,  that  he  to  aaonred 
byobaiaa  «i  atrong  aa  thoae  wbioh  an  naad  to  aaohor  » 
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man-of-war.  Mounted  on  their  backs  are  aoldiem  of  An- 
uam,  wiio  carry  lanoes  and  small  lags.  Troops  of  soldiers, 
in  stage  oostome,  follow  at  the  heels  of  thtf  animals  and 
exoite  them.  They  advance  in  two  lines  against  immense 
palisades,  defended  by  manikins,  life-size,  armed  with 
pikes  and  wooden  gnns.  Behind  these  immense  dolls 
stand  real  soldiers,  who  fire  real  gnns  into  the  air,  and 
then  hasten  to  a  place  of  safety  ;  for  the  elephants  ore 
roshing  forward,  making  the  ground  tremble  beneath  their 
beayy  tread.  On  they  come,  tearing  down  the  pab'sades 
and  with  fury  casting  the  manikins  into  the  air.  What 
with  the  smoke,  the  fosilade,  and  the  cries  and  shonts,  it 
is  almost  overpowering,  though  intensely  Indicrons.  As 
soon  as  the  fan  is  over,  they  pick  np  the  killed  and 
wounded — manikinw. 

In  the  Province  of  Hn^,  beyond  a  place  called  Batruc, 
the  Afotff,  savage  or  wild  men,  exist  in  large  numbers. 
They  go  almost  node,  and  always  carry  with  them  long 
pipes  and  poisoned  arrows ;  some  have  rough  musical 
instruments,  wiHi  which  they  produce  monotonous  airs. 
Batouo  is  not  a  pleasant  country,  winds  and  ndns'prevail- 
iag,  but  there  is  excellent  sport  to  be  had  in  hunting  the 
wild  bulls,  which  are  of  large  sizeu  Their  heads  are 
small,  and  surmounted  by  gigantic  horns,  not  infrequently 
nine  feet  in  length.  They  do  not  attack  man  until  they 
are  interfered  with,  and  are  more  furious  when  alone  than 
when  in  company  with  the  herd.  But 'the  greatest  danger 
to  be  found  in  himting  these  wild  buUs  is  an  attack  by 
the  tigers,  which  abound,  and  great  care  is  needf  ul«  or  the 
hunter  will  fall  a  victim  to  his  love  of  sport 

It  is  a  veiy  difficult  operation  t9  kill  one  of  these  wild 
bulls.  They  sometimes  escape '  altogether,  literally  rid- 
dled with  large  bullets. 

The  burial  ceremonies  of  persons  of  distinction  at  Hu^ 
are  very  imposing.  At  every  few  steps  the  cortege  stops 
at  a  signal  given  by  the  priest.  The  palanqain  containing 
(he  body  is  borne  by  a  large  number  of  men,  some  thirty 
or  forty.  The  priest  strikes  a  couple  of  small  sticks  to- 
gether, and  the  action  is  repeated  by  some  of  the  attend- 
ants ;  then  the  jMJl-bearers  set  down  the  coffin,  the  priest 
recites  a  prayer,  and  the  gongs  and  tom-toms  are  vigor- 
ously beaten,  although  scarcely  drowning  by  their  noise 
the  cries  of  those  who  are  hired  to  '*weep  at  the  cere- 
mony." They  are  arrayed  in  white,  and  sarround  the  rel- 
atives of  the  deceased ;  others  are  engaged  to  cany  the 
mementoes  which  are  to  be  left  at  the  grave.  The  journey 
by  land  is  very  short,  since  the  dead  are  ordered  to  be 
conveyed  to  their  lost  resting-place  in  the  water.  This  is 
owing  to  the  preval(*nce  of  cholera  at  certain  seasons,  and 
such  sanitary  precautions  are  quite  necessary. 

The  pleasure  barges  of  the  King  are,  externally,  rather 
plain,  but  are  fitted  up  handsomely  within.  They  have  a 
heavy  stem  and  a  long  narrow  prow.  The  barges  are  pro- 
pelled by  rowers,  who  use  an  oar  not  very  unlike  that  of 
the  Turkish  boatmen* 

The  people  of  Aunaia  are  fond  of  music,  theatrical  per- 
formances and  all  kinds  of  sport  and  amusement  The 
instruments  in  ^ogiaiid  are  gongs,  drums,  violins,  fiutes, 
and  guitars.  But  their  tones  are  noisy  and  harsh.  The 
more  discordant  the  sounds  the  greater  is  the  applause 
which  the  musicians  receive. 

They  are  fond  of  the  games  of  shutdeeook  and  footbalL 

They  train  cocks  and  quails  to  fight,  and  are  great  jugglers. 

The  upper  classes  delight  in  elephant,  tiger  and  buAdo 

hunting.     They  are  passionately  fond  of  fireworks,  and 

spend  a  large  portion  of  their  time  at  cards  and  dica 

The  ordinary  theatres  are  very  plain,  being  mere  sheds, 
built  by  the  soldiers,  and  hung  around  with  cotton  stuff ; 
tho  interior  is  divided  into  three  compartments,  raided  two 


or  three  feet  from  the  ground.'  The  musicians  crouch  on 
one  side  of  the  stage.  The  ordinary  public  are  admitted 
to  a  sort  of  pit,  while  the  better  class  have  reserved  seats 
on  Im  elevated  platform.  The  x>erformerB  are  of  both 
sexes.  There  is  no  entrance  price,  but  gratuities  are 
thrown  on  the  stage,  and  are  received  by  the  actors  witli 
great  delight  The  music  which  accompanies  a  ridiculous 
performance  is  deafening  and  inharmonious,  and  the  mo- 
notony of  the 'entire  performance  is  not  rdieved  by  the 
graceful  movements  of  female  dancers. 

According  to  the  French  official  budget  in  1877,  the 
King  of  Awnam  does  not  draw  from  Annam  (the  French 
colony)  over  1,000,000  francs  per  annum,  yet  it  has  a  budget 
of  about  14^000,000  francs. 

The  principal  importations  are  metals,  tea,  textile  fabrics 
(espedaily  English  cottons),  wines,  spirits^  refined  sugars, 
opium,  porcelain,  &ience,  and  European  and  Chinese  pot- 
tery, on,  flour,  charcoal,  Chinese  medicines,  preserves,  to- 
bacco, perfumery,  clothing  of  all  kinds,  books  and  Parisian 
novelties. 

The  exports  comprise  rice,  fish,  dried  and  salted,  dried 
vegetables,  cotton,  raw  sugar,  skina^  raw  silk,  pepper,  oil, 
lard,  areca-nuts,  cocoanuts,  tobacco,  indigo^  feathers,  wax 
and  honey,  cardamom,  ivory,  tortoise-shel],  etc.  Rice  is 
the  chief  export ;  350,000  tons  were  exported  in  1876,  prin- 
cipally to  Hong  Kongi 

The  imports  and  exports  are  pretty  equally  balanced, 
but  the  value  of  the  first  somewhat  exceeds  that  of  the  last 
named,  representing  a  total  of  160,000,000  franca  (about 
$30,000,000). 

•  Annam  will  doubtless  become  a  very  important  colony, 
and  is  to-day  attracting  thousands  of  Frenchmen  to  its 
shores.  In  some  quarters  of  India  some  little  anxiety  is 
expressed,  owing  to  the  position  now  held  by  the  French, 
especially  since  they  have  recognized  the  sovereign  of 
Cambodia  as  independent,  while  he  is  really  dependent  on' 
Siam,  which  is  at  enmity  with  the  Burmese  provinces  of 
India. 
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His  Life  in  this  Cottntbt^Cubiositibs  of  Bonapabte  Pake; 

Joseph  Borapabts  was  known  in  this  country  as  the 
Count  de  BurvaDiers,  taking  his  tide  from  the  name  of 
one  of  his  estates  in  Franoe.  It  was  in  1816  that  he 
bought  the  property  about  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  one  tract 
of  which  is  now  known  as  Bonaparte  Park.  Evidently  he 
came  to  this  country  with  Ml  pockets.  It  is  within  the 
memory  of  living  witnesses  how  he  made  the  money  fly 
during  his  fifteen  or  sixteen  years'  residence  at  Borden* 
town — ^the  elegance  of  his  furniture  and  surroundings,  the 
abxmdance  of  costly  wines,  the  splendor  of  the  banquets 
he  was  constantly  giving  to  distinguished  personages,  his 
fine  equipages,  his  magnificent  collection  of  costly  pio- 
tures  and  statuary,  the  extensive  improvements  he  made 
to  his  lands,  and  Ihe  large  retinue  of  servants  he  always 
kept  on  hand,  iu  addition  to  the  extensive  force  of  laborers 
he  had  constantly  employed  on  his  grounds. 

The  park  alone  contained  about  one  thousand  acres, 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  he  had  ten  farms,  all  in  the  im« 
mediate  neighborhood  of  Bordentown.  He  had  a  number 
of  fine  yachts  and  pleasure  boats  that  always  lay  at  anchor 
out  on  the  Delaware,  immediately  underneath  the  hlaSt 
that  marks  the  terminus  of  the  north  aide  of  the  park. 
Not  content  with  his  nearness  to  &e  river,  he  had  a  largo 
and  beautiful  lake  made  in  the  lower  end  of  his  paik^ 
where  in  Summer  there  was  always  on  hand  a  number  of 
small  pleasure  boats.    In  Winter,  when  the  lake  would 
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freeze  over,  be  would  throw  his  gates  open  and  inyiie  the 
joaDg  folks  of  BordentowQ  to  oome  in  and  skate.  When 
the  sport  would  be  at  its  height,  Joseph  an^.bia  ftoiilj 
would  come  down  and  amuse  themselves  by  looking  on. 
A  favorite  pastime  of  the  ex-King  on  these  oooasions  would 
be  to  roll  oranges  and  ooins  down  on  the  ioe  and  watoh  the 
skaters  scamper  for  them. 

For  a  long  time  the  only  immediate  member  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte's  family  who  was  with  him  in  his  exile  was  his 
daughter.  Princess  Zenaide,  who  married  her  cousin, 
Charles  Bonaparte,  a  son  of  Lucien.  A  residence  for  this 
daughter  and  her  husband  was  built  on  the  lower  end  of 
the  park,  some  hundred  rods  from  the  residence  of  Josepb 
himself.  It  is  still  standing,  as  it  was  left  by  them. 
After  several  years,  Josepih's  second  daughter  joined  her 
father  and  sister  in  America.  His  wife,  Queen  Julia, 
never  did,  however.  Several  times  she  undertook  to  set 
out  to  join  him  from  Italy,  where  she  was  living,  but  ill- 
health  invariably  prevented,  the  physicians  counseling  her 
against  it  * 

Joseph  was  a  most  popular  man  with  people  of  all 
claBse&  'In  the  Winter  his  house  was  always  thronged 
with  guests.  Among  these  were  many  of  the  most  promi- 
nent men  in  the  country  of  that  day.  Clay,  Webster, 
Oalhoun,  Benton  and  many  other  shining  lights  in  the  po- 
litical firmament  were  entertained  by  the  ex-King  at  his 
Bordentown  home  at  different  times.  Henry  Clay  left  a 
oaue  there^  which  is  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  old  in- 
habitants of  Bordentown  to  this  day.  Nor  was  it  only 
aDdong  the  statasmen  and  viae  men  of  the  country  Joseph 
Bonaparte  found  his  companions.  He  was  intimate  with 
many  of  the  dd  fti^p^a*^  vp  in  New  Jersey,  as  well  as  with 
Stephen  Girard  and  all  the  people  of  prominence  in  Phila- 
delphia. Before  taking  possession  of  his  Bordentown 
property,  Joseph  had  resided  in  Philadelphia,  in  a*  house 
on  the  west  side  of  Ninth  Street,  between  Spruce  and  Lo- 
cust Afterward,  with  his  daughter  and  her  husband,  he 
occupied  one  of  Stephen  Girard's  houses,  on  the  site  of 
which  the  Bingham  House  now  stands.  It  was  here  the 
Princess  Zenaide's  first  child  was  born. 

An  amusing  incident  is  related  of  Joseph  and  Stephen 
Girard.  Joseph  expressed  a  desire  to  purchase  the  ground 
between  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  and  Chestnut  and  Market 
Streets,  owned  by  Stephen  Girard,  and  as  yet  unoccupied 
by  buildings.  At  a  dinner  given  by  Girard  to  the  ex-King 
one  day,  Joseph  broached  the  subject,  and  offered  to  pay 
Girard  any  fair  price  he  would  ask. 

•*  What  will  you  give  ?"  said  Ginivd. 

<*ril  tell  you,"  said  Joseph.  «*I  will  cover  llie  Uook 
from  Eleventh  to  Twelfth  and  from  Cheabiiii  to  Madrat 
Streets  with  silver  half-dollars." 

"Tes,  Monsieur  le  Count,"  said  Oirard«  afte  A  mo- 
menVs  reflection—*'  if  you  will  stand  them  ix^  tdgtfWWjB.'' 

The  bargain  was  not  closed. 

Of  his  manner  of  receiving  and  entertaining  guests  at 
Bonaparte  Park  much  has  been  said,  and  many  people  are 
living  to  this  day  who  were  young  then  and  who  will 
always  remember  the  occasion  of  their  visit  to  Bonaparta 

Joseph's  death  in  Italy,  surrounded  by  his  family,  is  a 
matter  of  history.  Go  to  Bonaparte  Park  now,  and  you 
find  all  the  evidences  of  its  former  splendor.  Here  are  the 
orumbling  brick  waUs  of  the  underground  passages.  As 
to  what  these  passages  were  for,  there  has  been  some  di- 
versity of  opinion.  Those  most  in  a  position  to  know, 
however,  will  tell  you  that  they  were  constructed  by  Jo- 
seph as  so  many  avenues  of  eaoape  in  case  of  attempted 
assassination.  Of  this  he  was  more  fearful  than  many  of 
his  chroniclers  have  dared  to  teU.  His  bedchamber  was 
entered  by  a  door  moved  by  a  secret  spring.    Outside 


this  door,  it  is  said,  a  watchman  was  always  stationed  dur- 
ing the  night  The  underground  passages  rim  from  Jo- 
seph's hou^  to  the  residence  of  his  daughter,  and  also  to 
the  servants'  quarters.  In  addition  to  these  there  was  a 
long  one  running  from  the  daughter's  house  to  the  bluff 
overlooking  the  river,  the  entrance  to  which  may  be  still 
seen,  though  the  passage  itself  has  fallen  in  in  many 
places  and  filled  up.  There  is  no  account  of  any  attempt 
to  explore  these  passages. 

The  daughter's  house  is  now  unoccupied  and  closed* 
The  ex-King's  house  has  been  raased  to  the  ground,  and  in 
its  stead  a  handsome  English  villa  stands,  the  buUder  of 
which  was  the  subsequent  owner  of  the  park,  Thomas 
Beckett  an  Englishman. 

It  is  said  that  Joseph  always  had  a  fleet  of  yachts  lying 
out  on  the  Delaware,  available  for  him  in  case  of  surprise 
by  the  dreaded  assassins,  whom  he  always  fancied  himself 
in  danger  ol  The  long  underground  passage  leading  to 
the  river  bluff  is  supposed  to  have  been  constructed  by 
him  as  a  means  of  reaching  his  boats  m  case  of  surprise. 
The  place  is  full  of  interesting  reminders  of  the  ex-King's 
residence  there.  The  forest  which  skirts  the  edge  of  the 
-park  has  been  planted  with  an  eye  to  artistic  effect  and 
beauty.  As  a  place  of  residence  no  more  beautiful  spot 
could  be  found. 


ON  SHAKIKa  HANDS. 

Let  us  consider  the  value  of  our  digital  arrangements 
with  reference  to  the  venerable  custom  of  "shaking 
hands."  The  elassiflcBtion  is  numerically  significant  of 
the  varietieB  in  ihaact  itaell  Fint,  there  is  the  one-fiager 
variety — afgnifiwiTit  of  extreme  condescension  and  high- 
mightiness.  When  an  exalted  individual  permits  you  his 
forefinger,  he  distinctly  says,  semaphorically,  that  you 
must  not  presume  on  the  slightest  familiarity.  Ton  are  in 
the  presence  of  Aug^ustus,  and  the  deUcate  little  ceremony 
is  intended  to  impress  you  with  the  important  fact  Then 
there  is  the  two-fiuger  variety.  This  is  condescension 
also,  but  of  a  milder  type.  It  is  leavened  with  a  touch  of 
kindness.  Still,  you  must  not  presume.  This  variety  is 
much  affected  by  aged  parsons  and  other  venerable  by- 
gones to  their  parishioners  and  dependents,  old  uncles  to 
their  nephews  and  nieces,  and  so  on.  The  three-fingered 
sort  adds  another  increment  of  favor,  condescension  hav- 
ing almost  vanished,  but  not  quite.  Much,  however,  de- 
pends apooi  the  vitcdity  of  the  touch.  If  aliVe  and  con- 
eoioai^  it  may  be  almost  friendly.  If  flabby,  trust  it  not 
Talking  of  flabby  hand-shaking  seems  dightly  contra- 
dictory, for  no  possible  ahake^  not  to  say  shock,  can  come 
out  of  met  *  aalnfta  In  perfection,  the  flabby  sort  con- 
asts'  of  all  four  finf^ers  laid  flatly  together,  and  held  forth 
with  about  the  same  amount  of  significance  as  the  paw  of 
a  rabbit  or  the  fin  of  a  sea-dog.  The  correct  way  of  meet- 
ing this  variety  is  by  accepting  it  in  precisely  the  same 
style.  Two  fiat  four-fingered  fins  thus  meeting  each  must 
be  thrilling  in  the  extreme.  But  when  this  fiat  sort  ia 
moreover  dammy,  it  is  the  very  abyss  of  cold-blooded  for- 
mality, absolutely  insulting,  not  to  say  sickening,  in  ita 
very  touch. 

The  entire  diamond  product  oi  the  worid  during  Hie  first 
quarter  of  this  century  is  estimated  at  about  820,000,000. 
Since  the  discovery  of  the  South  African  diamond-fields, 
the  market  value  has  been  affected  to  a  oonsidenble  de^ 
gree,  and  these  precious  gems  will  be  comparatively  cheap, 
if  the  findinffs  continue  to  enlarga  In  1878,  915.428,000 
worth  wara  taken,  and  last  year  nearly  $18,500,000. 
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LOVING   AND    BEING    LOVED. 


THE    GARDEN    OF    CYMODOCE 
Bt  Alcikhon  Chakles  Swinburne. 

0  FLOWSB  ol  all  wlDd-llowera  and  Boo-llowora, 
Hade  lovslier  by  lore  ol  the  sea 

Ttuui  thy  goldSQ  own  fleld-floweia  or  trae-flowtts, 
like  loom  ot  the  seo-taofng  tree! 

Ho  toot  bat  the  oeo-mew'B  Ibeie  settles 
Oa  the  splice  ot  ttihie  antler-like  horns, 

7ith  HuoiT-oolored  spray  tor  thy  petals, 
Blaok  rocks  lor  thy  thorns. 

'Was  it  here,  In  the  waste  ot  his  waters. 

That  the  lordly  North  Wind,  nhen  hl3  love 

On  the  tnirest  ot  many  klDgs'  daughters 
Bore  down  tor  a  spoil  tron  above, 

Choao  torth  ol  all  tortbest  far  Islands 
Aa  a  ttareo  to  harbor  her  bead, 

01  all  lowlaads  on  earth  and  all  highlands. 
His  brlde-worthy  bed  ? 

Or,  hnply,  my  sea-flower,  he  [oand  thao 

Made  fast  aa  with  anohors  to  land, 
And  broke,  that  hb  waves  might  be  round  thee. 

Thy  tetters  ilka  rivets  ot  sand  ? 
And  afar  by  (lie  blast  ot  him  drilled 

Thy  bloGSOra  oC  beaaty  was  borne, 
As  n  lark  by  the  heart  in  ber  lilted 

To  mix  with  the  mom? 

By  what  raptaro  of  rage,  by  what  Tlsioa 
,  Of  a  heavenlior  hoavon  than  above, 
^'os  be  moved  lo  devise  thy  division 

From  the  land  as  a  rest  tor  biB  love? 
As  a  neat  when  his  nlngs  would  raiuoasuro' 

The  ways  where  ot  old  they  would  be, . 
As  a  bride-bed  up-built  for  his  pleasnro 

Uy  sea-rock  and  sea  7 
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CHiPTER   I. 

NT  think  ber  handsome ;  tlieie's  soma- 
ig  peculiar  in  her  style,  I  admit.  That's 
cbarm  with  all  70U  f^owa ;  bnt  she  is 
idedlf  n'>t  handsome." 
here  was  as  outer;  from  half  a  dozen 
j^t  voices: 

tVhat  do  yon  object  to  V 
TmAi  her  ejes ;  they  seem  to  dare  yon 
to  love  hen.  I  shonld  never  venture 
iin  taoge  of  themV  for  all  that  ^oold 
:ain  to  speak  ot  n^  irhereabonts  wonid 
my  empty  oloOiing,  with  a  hat  on  the 
of  It" 

?"  qneried  one. 

a  forget,"  exclaimed  a  yonng  voice,  in- 
dignantly, "  that  you  are  speaking  aomevhat  lightly  of  a 
most  virtnons' wife. ' ' 

As  might  naturally  be  expected,  this  speech  waa  greeted 
by  those  aionnd  with  derisive  laughter.- 
One  of  the'  fashionable  clubs  of  London  1 
Reader,  Just  fancy  the  favorite  star  of  the  bonr,  whether 
man  or  woman,  being  bandied  there  I    Tamiahed,  indeed, 
must  bo  the  brightest  repntation  after  that. 

"While  tbe  converealion  stUl  oontinned  in  the  came  bon- 
terinK  i;one— for  the  poor  woman  was  out  np,  heart,  body, 
and  even  the  spirit  in  traded  upon,  in  all  its  sacred  thought 
— a  fresh  corner  appeared. 

Kow,  this  club  is  in  one  of  the  noisiest  thoronghfarefl  at 
the  "West  End,  and  as  the  party  were  at  the  open  window 
chatting,  no  one  heard  bis  light  tread  until  he  Stood  beaide 
^ongst  them, 


"  Hollo  I  why,  where  did  yoo  spring  from  V 

'<  What,  Bns  Templar  I" 

"What,  old  boy  I" 

These  were  the  varied  ezclBoiationa,  as  all  shook  the 
newcomer  warmly  by  tbe  hand, 

"I  have  been  ten  minutes  behind  yon  all,  and  have 
heard  nothing  but  'sh^ — she — she.*  Maya  fellow  who  has 
been  living  oat  of  the  world  the  last  year,  inqaiie  who  the 
admirable  she  ia  ?" 

Tbe  newcomer  had  the  weary  look  of  a  man  sick  of  him- 
aelf  and  all  besides. 

"A  Mrs.  Kenyerd,"  answered  one. 

A  start,  a  sodden  shiver  passed  over  his  strong  frame, 
and  then  all  became  still. 

"  What  a  dcQce  of  a  climate  I  If  a  fellow  walks  fast,  nnd 
then  stands  still  a  moment,  he's  chilled  from  head  to  foot 
What  was  it  you  siid,  Uiddleton  ?'' 

"Why,  what  a  blaU  yon  are  I"  exclaimed  the  one  ap- 
pealed to,  smiling.  "  We  are  talking  of  such  a  creatnre  aa 
the  world  never  before  produced,  and  Nature  Jtramplad  on 
tbe  mold  when  she  came  forth,  so  you  ne'er  will  see  the 
like  again— Mrs.  Eenyerd,  the  Member's  wife." 

At  this  moment  tbe  youth  who  hod  spoken  in  defense  ot 
the  lady  hastily  left  the  room. 

"  Who  is  that  ?"  inquired  Templar,  looking  after  him. 

"  That's  yonng  Laurence  ;  he's  In  the  Guards,  and  the 
Inst  entrapment  of  this  name  Mr&  Eenyerd ;  and,  very 
conveniently,  AproUgi  of  her  husband." 

"Ton  mux  have  met  ber  somewhere,  Templar?"  sur- 
mised one  of  the  listeners.  "She's  a  bride  of  last  year. 
Kenyerd  picked  her  np  when  abroad, " 

"  Oh,  ay  1"  responded  Templar,  as  if  suddenly  aionsed 
to  some  recollection.  "I  met  her  in  tbe  it*yraniid8 ;  I  was 
poor,  but  Eenyerd  was  rich  ;  and  they  went  out  nshing  for 
orocodilas  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and,  charmed  by  hia 
prowess— some  ill-natured  people  said  by  hia  wealth— she 
accepted  bim,  and  a  crooodile,  writhing  on  bis  hook,  waa 
witness  to  the  contract  It  waa  thought  omfnons  for  Een- 
yerd ;  he'd  caught  a  troublesome  cnstomer  I" 

"By  Jove  r*  exclaimed  Middleton,  "our  tale  has  an 
illustration — look  t" 

There  stood,  some  yards  distant,  a  well-appoiiited 
brougham,  and  from  the  window  looked  forth  a  face. 
Frejudioed  must  have  been  thoman  who  would  not  have 
called  that  face  lovely. 

The  skin  was  aoft  and  delicately  fair,  colorless,  yet  rose- 
tinted,  showing  the  rich  young  life  within.  bW  of  the 
richest,  darkest  oheatnnt ;  blaok  until  you  saw  black  beside 
it,  and  then  the  richer  tint  came  forth,  vavlog  over  a  brow 
of  Intellect  and  thought ;  and  then  ttie  VjeOy  those  deep- 
set  eyes  of  the  richest,  purest  hazel,  Uie  long-firiiiged 
lashsB,  the  small,  delicate  nose,  nnd  lips,  full,  red  and 
pooling,  when  the  short  upper  one  permitted  them  to 
meet  Now  tliey  wore  parted,  and  a  smile,  If  a  little  sad, 
yet  one  ot  the  sweetest  and  most  witching,  played  over 
the  lovely  bee  as  it  leant  from  that  brongham-window  to 
greet  young  Laurence. 

That  fair  creation  was  Mrs.  Eenyerd,  the  M.  P.'s  wife^ 

"  She's  a  bride,  you  say  ?"  uttered  Templar. 

"Why,  I  thought  you  knew  her  ?"  sold  one. 

"  No,  I  jested  ;  I  never  saw  Mrs.  Eenyerd  in  my  life." 

Middleton  looked  np  onrionely  in  his  friend's  face,  lean- 
ing against  the  window-frame,  out  of  sight  from  without, 
and  yet  so  intently  gazing  upon  the  oocnpant  of  tbe 
brougham  and  bar  oompanion.  The  small  hand  peeped 
&om  that  brougham  to  shake  Lanrence's  extended  palm, 
and  then  the  owner  of  it  drew  bock  in  a  corner  of  her  car- 
riage as  it  drove  ofC 

Half  aa  hoar  had  elapsed,  utd  Bw  Templuhad  left  tha 
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clab.  Some  one  looked  behind  him  and  said,  mysteri- 
oqsIt  : 

"  Who  i$  Boa  Templar  ?  How  did  he  become  so  sad- 
denlj  wealihj  ?  I  zemomber  him,  some  two  years  cdnqe, 
ni»rely  a  poor  captain  in  the  Lancers,  living  on  his  pay, 
or  a  trifle  more." 

*'  Well,  some  old  fellow  named  Janson,  never  heard  of 
ont  of  his  ooontry,  died  suddenly,  and  left  large  estates  to 
this  Templar ;  and  then  this  millionaire  was  an  Israelite, 
so  they  say,  and  Templar's  odd  name,'Ahasiiero8,  makes 
the  link  between  them,  in  my  opinion,  beyond  a  doubt." 

Bus  Templar  was  really  the  only  son  of  a  quiet  country 
gentleman.  He  entered  the  army  to  be  a  real  soldier,  and 
such  he  wa&  To  the  astonishment  of  aU,  he  one  day  sold 
out 

Three  years  after  he  reappeared  amid  his  old  circle,  heir 
to  an  immense  fortune,  loft  him  by  a  stranger  to  him — old 
Janson — so  he  said.  Thus  poor  Captain  Templar  became 
the  fashion,  

Chapter  IL 

It  was  a  beautifal  boudoir  wherein  Mrs.  Kenyerd  sat — 
now  looking  across  the  expanse  of  park  before  her,  and 
then  dropping  her  eyes  listlessly  on  the  clustering  flowers 
in  her  balcony,  amidst  which  a  soft,  white  fioger^strayed, 
to  break  off  a  withering  leaf  or  stem ;  but  her  thoughts 
were  not  in  her  acts.  The  woman  was  herself  naturally 
and  exquisitely  beautiful. 

The  lock  of  the  door  stirred  ;  a  footman  entered  with  a 
card  ;  his  mistress's  small  hand  trembled  as  she  took  it. 

•*  Where  is " 

She  paused,  and  the  man  said  : 

"  The  gentleman  is  here.'* 

Behind  him  stood  Bus  Templar. 

"Pardon  my  intrusion,  madam,**  he  said,  advancing; 
<<  but  the  purport  of  my  visit  is  important** 

Mrs.  Kenyerd  waved  him  toward  the  chair.  Ho  was,  in 
outward  seeming,  perfectly  at  ease ;  he  drew  off  his  gloves, 
threw  them  in  his  hat,  and  placing  that  on  a  small  table 
beside  him,  passed  a  hand  through  his  abundant  curls. 


•< 


Captain  Templar  1"  she  exclaimed,  starting  up;  ''in 
heaven's  name,  why  ore  you  here  ?  What  has  been  the 
motive  of  this  visit  ?    If  Kenyerd  should  enter  1" 

And  the  tenified  woman  pressed  her  hands  wildly  to  her 
brow. 

*'  Don*t  alarm  yourself,  madam,'*  he  answered,  looking 
at  her  with  a  smile  oi  perfect  ease  ;  ''Mr.  Kenyerd  is  on  a 
committee  at  his  club  that  will  detain  him  some  time, 
and  thence  he  will  go  to  the  House.  I  have  made  myself 
master  of  these  facts;  we  are  safe.  Pray  be  seated.  I 
wish  to  speak  seriously,"  and  he  dropped  into  a  chair, 
facing  the  couch  on  which  she  had  sunk.  "  Mrs.  Ken- 
yerd," he  said,  in  a  cleizv  sonorous  tone,  "  I  have  called, 
simply  because  I  love  and  honor  your  sex.  I  came— just 
to  implore  you  not  to  desecrate  so  fair  a  creation  as  your- 
83lf  by  acts  unworthy  an  honest  woman.  I  should  not 
have  credited  mere  scandal ;  but  on  my  return  yesterday 
from  abroad  I  found  you  the  common  talk  of  the  clubs  ; 
and  I,  from  the  window  of  one,  witnessed  your  more  than 
friendly  meeting  with  'the  last  man  entrapped,*  as  the 
victim  was  styled." 

"  Young  Laurence  V*  she  exclaimed.  "  What  I  even  his 
name  brought  in  question  I  and  heaven  knows  how  good 
my  thought  has  been  in  accepting  his  friendship  I'* 

There  was  something  painfully  deprecating  in  the  tone 
of  her  voice. 

•'Where,**  she  asked,  suddenly,  "is  Oabriellar* 

"With  me,  of  course.'* 


"Ohl  I  so  long  to  see  her.  Will  she  not  sometimes 
come  to  see  me  ?" 

"No!"  he  answered,  sternly;  "Gabriella  would  not 
come." 

"God  help  me  I' 

"  This  is  a  splendid  cage,"  said  Bus  Templar.  "  I  re- 
member a  beautiful  picture  I  saw  once,  Mrs.  Kenyerd.  It 
was  only  a  simple  cottage ;  but  in  it  dwelt  a  fair  young 
creature.  She^was,  indeed,  loved.  The  one,  too,  whp  sat 
beside  her  was  young — Gloving — she  might  have  loved  him, 
too  1  Not  one  prematurely  old,  like  me,  on  whose  once 
raven  locks  sorrow  and  thought  have  traced  their  sign- 
manuaL  Well,  to  complete  that  sketch  :  while  those  two 
sat  there,  beneath  a  chair,  to  which  his  back  was  turned, 
crept  a  serpent  They  say  the  timid  bird  is  easily  fasci- 
nated by  that  creature's  eye  ;  but  'twas  not  its  eye  which 
captivated  the  attention  of  that  fair  young  girl — 'twas  its 
gold " 

"  Hold  I"  cried  Mrs.  Kenyerd,  rising  up  and  standing 
before  the  man  ;  "'tis  false  I  That  serpent  was  not  gold — 
'twas  a  woman  who  again  destroyed  a  paradise — the  serpent 
was  infidelity  1" 

"  We  need  not  journey  to  India  to  find  idols  ;  what  a 
god  the  veriest  block  of  wood  becomes  when  'tis  gilded  I 
What  a  fool  a  man  must  be  who  flings  a  creature  like  your- 
self on  the  stream  of  London  life,  to  minister  to  his  vanity 
by  her  notoriety  I" 

"Captain  Templar  I"  exdaimed  the  woman,  "if  you 
came  here  to  insult  me,  the  act  is  one  which,  in  another, 
you  woold  be  the  first  to  term  cowardly." 

"  Adeline,  I  came  to  save.     listen  to  me." 

There  was  a  straage  tenderness  in  the  voice,  as  if  that 
familiar  name  had  called  up  gentler  thoughts. 

"  We  may  not  meet  soon  again.    I  would " 

At  that  moment  a  thundering  knock  resounded  through 
the  house.    A  short  scream  burst  from  Mrs.  Kenyerd. 

"  My  husband  !"  burst  from  her  pale  lips. 

"No,"  said  Bus  Templar,  rising,  unmoved.  "It  is 
some  visitor.    You  must  conceal  me  1" 

"  You — ^you  r*  she  cried,  losing  all  self-controL  "  It  is 
madness ;  you  must  go — ^fly — anywhere  I" 

At  that  instant  the  door  hastily  opened,  and  a  girl,  in 
the  dress  of  an  upper  servant,  rushed  in. 

"  Captain  Templar  I"  cried  the  girl,  "  for  God's  sake  do 
not  stand  there ;  you  will  ruin  my  mistress.  Some  one  u 
coming  up-stasrs  who  would  proclaim  your  being  here  ail 
over  London.** 

"  What  1  you  still  here  ?'*  he  exclaimed,  gazing  i^  Qie 
girL     "  You,  Lewis,  still  with  your  mistzsss  ?'*  . -' 

"Oh,  yes,  sir,"  answered  the giri,  impflEtieaitly. 

A  moment  after.  Bus  Templar  coolly  entered  the  nexf 
room  and  closed  the  door  after  him. 

"  My  sweet  Mrs.  Kenyerd  I"  cried  the  visitor,  hastili 
running  up  to  that  lady,   "  what  U  the  matter  ?    Desf 
soul,  how  very  pale  she  is !    Mrs.  Lewis,  what  is  the  cause 
of  your  lady's  illness  ?    Any  alarm  ?    No  trouble,  I  hepe  f  * 

"My  mistress  often  faints,  ma'am,"  answered  Lewis, 
briefly. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  young  friend  ! — ^how  very  distro— — ** 

"  Distressing,"  Miss  Straggles  was  going  to  say,  but  in 
looking  down  to  try  and  read  Mrs.  Kenyerd's  eyes,  as 
Lewis  had  averted  hers,  she  saw  a  black  kid  glove  on  the 
carpet  It  was  too  large  for  her.  And  it  couldn't  be  her 
husband's,  either.  He  was  not  in  sables.  Whose  could  it 
be? 

Miss  Straggles  was  a  would-be  Dorcas,  and  this  morning 
she  had  called  ostensibly  to  engage  Mrs.  Kenyerd's  sym- 
pathies in  the  project  of  clothinj^  the  London  poor. 

In  the  roving  of  Mrs.  Kenyerd's  beautiful  eyes,  they  sf 
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iMt  dropped  on  the  floor,  ud  she  mw  the  ^ove,  and,  bf 
ft  glanoe,  warned  Le«u,  who  wu  than  oblivioas, 

Lewis,  with  the  moat  innocent  manner  in  the  world,  ex- 
claimed, aa  she  raised  it : 

"Law,  ma'am,  if  master  hasn't  dioppsd  his  glove  I" 

Hiss  Straggles  ooald  not  oontrol  a  little  short  eongh, 
whioh  periahed,  out  off  bj  a  noiaa  in  the  adjoining  room. 

Perhaps  she  wonld  not  have  sotioad  the  noise,  bat  for 
the  evident  emotion  of  both  miatiess  and  maid.  For  soma 
moments  there  was  perfect  ailanoe  in  the  adjoining 
apartment,  and  Mrs.  Kenyerd  grew  calmer — when,  lot 
at  the  Fianoh  window  she  beheld,  with  snrprise  and 
horror,  the  tall,  commanding  form  of  Bos  Templar. 

Bailing  his  hat,  ha  said  * 


"  Pocfaapa,  UdlM;  jcm.  \aka  me  for  a  bnrglar." 
In  vain  Lewia  stepped  forward  to  take  the  oud  aod 
band  it  to  her  miateen.     Oood-ntttnred  I£bs  Stnggtes 
Uxik.  it,  and,  '""■^'"g  it  to  Mrs.  Eenjeid,  mtd : 


If,  air,"  uld  Un.  Eenyatd,  with  an  appeatanoe  of 
joQ  win  be  good  enough  to  step  in,  as  jonr 
appearanoe  thoa  on  m^  balaony  mnst  seem  strange  to  paa- 
ttn-hj,  mj  ierrmnt  will  show  yon  oat." 

Boa  Tam|dar  stared.    A  saroasta  rose  to  bis  lip ;  the 
ooolneaa  of  that  woman  amaeed  him. 
"  Lswii^  riag  ,tha  ball,"  Mrs.  Eeoyerd  said  at  laat,  in  a 


"I  b^  pardon,  Udies,  for  thia  dngnlar  and  apparenUr 
nnwarrantabla  intmsion ;  bat  the  facts  are  nmply  these : 
The  honse  next  door  is  vacant,  and  I  have  some  idea  of 
becoming  a  tenant  FaasiDg  oat  on  the  boloonj,  b^  some 
nnezpeoted  current  of  air,  the  window  closed  npon  me, 
Uld  withont  shattering  the  glass,  I  ooold  not  have  re- 
entered. I  heard  voices  here,  and,  I  fear,  have  committed 
a  great  breech  of  etiqaette  in  walking  over  the  separation 
between  tha  two  balconies  to  ask  parmission  to  descend  to 
the  street  throngh  jomx  honse." 

Mrs.  Kenjerd  ntterad  something  perfectly  inandibla. 

Hisi  Btragglea  said  not  a  word,  bnt,  with  distended 
eyes,  she  noticed  that  this  ntter  stranger  had  bat  one  glove, 
and  that  a  black  kid  ona.  She  wondered  who  he  was,  and, 
as  if  to  gratify  her,  the  odd  visitor  drew  ont  his  card>oaae 
and  said,  smiling : 


low  tone,  to  oonoeal  bar  deep  eiaotion.     The  footman  ap- 
peared. 
"Open  the  dooC  (or  Captain  Templar,"  was  her  oom- 

The  door  closed  on  Boa  Templar,  who  had  merely  bowed 
as  he  passed  out. 

"  A  most  extraordinary  and  impertinent  intmsion,"  nt- 
tared  Mrs.  Kenyerd,  with  seeming  indignation,  as  the  door 
dosed,  and  mechasioaUy  she  tore  his  csrd  into  small 
pieces  and  flnng  them  into  a  fancy  waste-basket  beneath 
the  table.  

Chapter  m. 
Thebb  was  a  ball  that  night  at  St.  James's  HaU,  a  select 
ban  for  the  CMneee  missions     Uiss  Btrag^ea  was  there^ 
and  Bos  Templar  and  Ura.  Kenyerd. 
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'Baeofik  the  nnwM  Wm  Stngg^  luda  her  w>j  until  I  yon  lookmg  u  loTalf  u  if  notUng  had  klHSwd  7m  to- 
obe  diwoverod  tbn.  "SmjmA  Btting  boaida  her  biuband.    Skj.    And  hoT  do  yra  do,  lib.  Kci^md  f 

"  U7  dan  Iba.  EiOTard,  I  am  fnd«ad  ehanned  to  sm  I     "  What  alarmed  yon  to^di^,  mj  lore  ?"  aak«d  Kenjoid. 
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*' A  mere  trifle  ;  pray  don't  speak  of  it." 

*'Bat  I  will  speak  of  it,"  Miss  Straggles  said,  playfully 
lliiting  an  irory  fan  of  the  year  one.  ''  Snch  another  im- 
pertinent intrusion  from  yonr  balcony  might  have  a  seri- 
ous effect." 

**Qood  heayens!  yon  alarm  me,  madam!  Adeline, 
W^t  was  it  ?" 

*' Never  mind,  now,"  she  uttered,  in  a  low,  "trembling 
tone ;  *'  I  will  tell  yon  when  we  retom." 

"Naughty  child  1"  oried  the  not-to-be-eilenoed  Miss 
Bfanggles,  **  to  conoeal  your  annoyances  and  insults  from 
m  dear  a  husband  as  I  know  yours  is.  And,  my  dear,  but 
for  your  balcony,  yoa  never  would  have  been  ao  Insulted 
M  you  were ;  and  I  am  much  mistaken  if  that  Captain 
Templar  is  a  man  to  be  so  easily  beaten.** 

Captain  Tempkr  I"  exclaimed  Um  husband,  in  a  tdkie 
■tony  as  his  eye  and  face.  ''  Do  you  mean  to  assert. 
Straggles,  that  Captain  Templar  strode  from  the  ad- 
joining balcony  to  mine  ?  Pray  explain  the  matter  to  xne, 
madam?" 

"I  win  explain  all  when  we  return,"  was  the  fleplj- 
*'At  present,"  she  added,  "I  am  engaged  to  dance, ^aod 
liere  comes  my  partner." 

In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  Kenyerd  was  an  altered  man. 
With  suavity  and  gentleness  he  bade  **  his  love  "  go  and 
amuse  herself. 

The  dance  over,  Mrs.  Kenyerd  glided  to  a  quiet  comer 
beneath  the  galleries,  whil^  her  cavalier  went  to  bring  her 
■nice. 

She  sat,  leaning  back  her  head,  with  closed  eyes  and 
parted  lips.  Had  not  the  lip  quivered  and  the  nostril 
dilated,  that  lovely  face  would  have  looked  like  a  statue's. 
A  tear  crept  from  beneath  her  eyelid,  and  stole  softly  down 
her.  cheek — only  one.  Suddenly  some  one  touched  her 
hand. 

"  Adeline !" 

At  the  tone  she  started  up  in  terror.. 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Bus  Templar,  "but  I  have  forgiven 
you  all,  and,  in  forgiving,  wish  to  forget  everything  but 
the  name  I  cmce  called  you." 

"  Forgiven  r*  she  uttered,  breathlessly,  half  stretching 
forth  a  hand  as  if  to  touch  his.  "You  cannot  forgive 
without  hating  and  despising  me.  Templar;  for  if  you 
have  all  to  pssdon  which  you  deem,  I  am  the  most  worth- 
less wretch  upon  esrttL" 

She  stood  before  him  as  if  awaiting  one  word  .which 
would  have  bowed  her  to  bis  knee,  but  he  did  not  speak  it 

"  Adeline,  I  forgive  you,"  he  repeated.  "  I  came  io  say 
that  Gabriella  fled  on  discovering  that  I  had  met  yon.*' 

"Goner  , 

"Yea."      ' 
Then  you  do  not  knoiit  where  she  is  7" 
Oh,  no,  no  I" 

Their  eyes  met  « 

"Por  heaven's  sake,  do  not  leave  me  thus  in  suspense  1 
Let  me  know  where  she  is ;  remember  all  she  and  I  were  to 
Mch  other,  and  how  well  I  love  her  stilL" 

"  I  know  not,  Adelina     Where  can  I  see  you  ?" 

"To-morrow,  at  twelve,  I  will  be  in  the  Botanical  Qar- 
dens,"  she  hurriedly  whispered* 

"I  am  delighted  to  see  you  so  much  better,  Mrs.  Ken- 
yerd," said  her  partner,  who  returned  with  an  ice. 

"Now  you  are  in  protecting  hands,  I  wish  you  a  good 
evening,  Mrs.  Kenyerd,"  said  Bus,  bowing. 

An  hour  afterward,  while  Bus  was  leaning  against  the 
wall,  his  head  turned  toward  Mrs.  Kenyerd,  a  hand  wns 
gelltiy  laid  on  his  arm,  as  if  to  attract  his  attention.  He 
turned  qnicklv,  to  find,  to  his  utter  anuusement,  young  Ijau* 
rence  beside  him. 


Ml 
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"  Captain  Templar,  I  believe  ?"  he  said,  with  something; 
gentle  in  the  tone,  as  if  addressing  one  xmknown,  but 
much  respected.  "Pardon  me,"  continued  young  Lau- 
rence, "  but  I  have  something  of  importance  to  communi- 
cate. Your  ward.  Miss  Qabriella  Loro,  is  now  at  the 
Knightsbridge  Barracks,  under  my  protection.  To-night, 
about  nine  o'clock,  I  discovered  her  on  the  bridge  in  Ken- 
sington Ghirdens,  about  committing  suicide.  I  saw  instantly 
that  ahe  was  a  lady,  and  persuaded  her  to  abandon  her 
purpose  and  intrust  herself  to  my  care.  Knowing  neither 
her  name  nor  her  address,  I  had  no  alternative  but  to  take 
her  to  my  room  in  the  bartaoks,  and  place  her  in  charge 
of  one  of  the  orderlies'  wives.  Before  I  came  away  I  suc- 
ceeded in  learning  her  name,  and  I  now  come  to  you*" 


'Chafteb  IV. 

LoKG  before  twebe  o'dook.  Bus  Templar  was  in  the  Bo- 
iaaioal  Qardens.  Ha  still  hoped  that  he  might  prove  her 
less  fasse  thsa  now  he  thought  her.  Thus  he  rambled 
about,  yet  never  locdng  sight  of  the  entrance.  At  last. a 
dress  fluttered  in  the  distanceii 

Mis.  £enyerd*s  steps  ^ere  as  slow  as  nsual,  and  she 
came  direct  io  tJie  i^ot  She  was  far  calmer  than  Bos 
when  they  mel^  and  yet  bar  question  was  uttered  with, 
much  anxiety. 

"  Have  yon  discovered  her  ?"  she  cried. 

"Yes,"  he  replied ;  "I  am  happy  to  set  your  mind  at 
rest,  as  I  fear  I  sadly  troubled  it  last  night" 

"You  must  feel.  Captain  Templar,  how  uneasy  her  dis- 
appearance would  make  me,  knowing,  as  I  do,  her  impetu- 
ous temper." 

"She  certainly  possesses  that,"  he  said ;  adding,  "but 
then,  she  makes  much  forgiven  by  her  warmth  of  heart 
and  noble  principles." 

"  May  I  ask  where  she  is  ?"  Mrs.  Kenyerd  said,  anx- 
iously. 

"She  had  sought  the  protection  of  young  Laurence,  of 
the  duards." 

He  was  not  prepared,  for  the  strange  effect  of  this  com- 
munication upon  her. 

"  With  Laurence  ? — there  is  but  one,  is  there  ?-^Kenyon 
Laurence,  I  mean,"  she  articulated. 

"What !"  he  oontinned,  "will  no  one  affection  ever  con- 
tent you  ?  Well,  you  do  not  love  me— you  do  not  love 
Kenyerd ;  that  was  ambitian,  be  was  richer  than  I,  then — 
but  now  it  is  love,  Xove  in  all  its  uncontrollable  nature." 

"As  heaven  heats  me,"  she  exclaimed,  wildly  gazing  tip 
in  his  face,  "  I  am  an  injured  woman  !  I  do  not  love  Lau- 
rence, as  you  thxnk.  I  love  Kenyerd  from  gratitude.  I 
never  loved,  truly  loved,  but  yon,  and  never  shall.'" 

"  Then,  Adeline,  why " 

>  ''Why  did  I  fo&sake  you?    Because  — the  proofs — 
Eva " 

"  You  still  persist  in  tibat  folly,  Adeline  ?"  he  said.  Then, 
with  a  sudden  change  of  manner,  he  went  on:  "I  came 
here  resolved  to  tell  yon  alL  I  feel  that  we  cannot  exist 
as  we  have  of  lata  You  shall  now  know  wl^at  your  own 
impetuosity  alone  has  hitherto  made  a  mystery  to  you — 
Eva  Falconer  was  my  mother's  daughter  by  a  secret  mar* 
riage  1" 

MrSi  Kenyerd  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and 
bowed  herself  down,  until  at  last  she  knelt  before  that  maa 
who  was  looking  down  with  so  much  deep  pity. 

"Oh,. forgive  me  I"  she  cried,  clasping  her  trembling 
hands  together,  and  raising  her  streaming  eyes  to  his  ; 
"fo^^e  me !— ^my  punishment  is  gveat  I  may  have  do* 
senred  if i  but  my  aflfoction  drove  me  mad !" 

^  Let  tw  go,"  he  said,  hastily  rising,  as  if  in  fear  of  him* 
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sell  "  I  have  neyer,  hj  one  eyil  thought,  wronged  yon. 
Ton  axe  married  to  another.  We  must  meet  no  more, 
imleas  chance  mils  it,  for  I  love  yon  still,  Adeline^  Yon 
baye  other  ties,  other  affections ;  I,  none  but  what  duly 
imposes.'* 

She  trembled  so  violently,  and  appeared  so  thoronghly 
overwhelmed  by  emotion,  iJiat  instinctively  Bos  drew  her 
arm  beneath  his  own,  and  hold  it  there  enclasped.  Thus 
they  reached  the  gata  in  perfect  silence— neither  had 
littered  a  word. 

A  moment  they  hesitated — ^their  eyes  met,  and  when 
those  beseeching  ones  ware  raised  to  his,  all  resolution 
yaniahed. 

"Let  there  be  peace  between  us,  Adeline,"  he  said. 

SiiQ  bowed  her  head  to  conceal  her  tears.         * 

''Adeline,  may  heaven  bless  you,  dearest  I** 

What  a  look  that  was  through  her  streaming  tears  I  and 
then  she  bent  her  head  again,  and  those  trembling  lips 
pressed  his  hand.  . 

Bus  stood  for  some  moments  with  his  arms  crossed,  list- 
ening to  the  rolling  wheels  of  the  carriage  which  bore  away 
one  who  so  much  influenced  his  destiny  in  all  things.  He 
had  not  gone  in  sight  of  the  servants,  and  was,  therefore, 
not  orvare  that,  besides  them,  another  was  awaiting  her  re- 
turn outside  the  indosure — a  gentleman,  who  sat  quietly 
in  the  carriage,  and,  before  they  could  do  so,  opened  the 
door.     It  was  Kenyerd  I 

"I  saw  your  carriage  waiting,"  he  said,  ''and  stepi)ed 
into  it  Since  when  do  you  leave  it  at  so  great  a  distance 
and  come  through  the  indosure  ?' 

With  perfect  coolness  he  threw  up  her  thick  vaiL 

"You  do  not  usually  wear  one  of  these  things,"  he  con- 
tinued, looking  in  her  face.  "You  will  suffocate.  You 
have  been  weeping,  too ;  pray  lean  back  and  compose 
yourself." 

Obedient  as  an  infant,  she  did  as  he  bade  her. 

"  Most  incomprehensible  beings  all  women  are,  yourself 
especially  so,  madam  I"  he  said. 

*  "  It  is  high  time  that  I  should  now  clearly  make  myself 
understood  by  you,"  he  said  again.  "Do  you  consider  it 
a  pleasant  thing  for  me  to  bear  all  the  sneers  which  must 
necessarily  fall  upon  me  from  your  conduct  with  Templar  ? 
*I  bear  all  the  world's  comments  about  Laurence,  because  I 
know  it  is  at  fault ;  but,  by  heavens,  madam,  I  will  not  do 
eo  with  another !"' ' 

"  Oh,  for  mercy's  sake,  for  pity's  sake,  cease  I"  she  wildly 
^xeiaimed,  at  last.  "Now,  too  late,  I  know  all.  That  girl, 
Eva,  was  his  sistior  !*' 

There  was  so  much  of  human  agony  in  this  speech,  that, 
involuntarily,  a  shudder  passed  over  Kenyerd'a  frame ;  her 
horror  ehilled  him. 

■  "  WoWn  !"  he  cried,  "you  are  now  my  respected  wife— 
the  envy  of  many  in  position ;  but,  by  heavens,  if  these 
sentimental  meetings  with  that  fellow  do  not  cease,  I  will 
cast  you  off,  and  let  the  world  then  trample  you  as  it 
wilir 

"  But  my  motive,"  she  uttered — "  Tonly  wanted  to  know 
something  of  Oabriella " 

"What  is  she  to  me,  or  you,  now?"  he  replied.  "You 
kre  my  wife,  and  if  that  tilJe  is  not  by  you  respected,  not 
you  alone,  but  another,  too,  shall  feel  and  understand 
irhat  a  husband's  just  revenge  is !" 


Chapteb  ¥• 

Thrbe  months  later,  one  June  morning,  Mr&  Eenyerd 
sat  alone  in  her  boudoir.  The  lovely  face  was  vexy  pale, 
and  dark  rings  endrded  the  larpre,  soft  eyes.  It  needed 
not  a  second  glance  to  tell  that  this  woman's  life  was  un- 


happy ;  but  the  world  was  no  wiser  to«day  than  it  was 
three  months  ago ;  the  mystery  that  hung  about  her  was 
still  unsdved,  and  likely  to  remain  so,  to  all  appoaraacea. 

A  name  was  brought  up— that  of  Miss  Stzaggles.  For 
some  reason,  Mrs.  Kenyerd  consented  to .  recei^^e  this 
woman.  Perhaps  she  wished  to  learn  something  of  the 
movements  of  the  great  world,  in  which  she  had  not  min- 
gled for  the  past  two  months.  She  had  been  ill— very  ill, 
and  was  atf  yet  unable  to  receive  even  the  few  callers  who 
remained  in  town  so  late  in  the  season. 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Kenyerd,  I  was  so  grieved  to  hear  of 
your  illness!  I  have  called  several  times.  To-day  I  thought 
it  might  cheer  you  to  hear  some  of  the  news,  so  I  dropped 
in  for  a  few  minutes. " 

Miss  Straggles  had  secured  the  attention  she  govaied, 
and  took  her  seat  complacently,  just  where  the  light  would 
enable  her  to  study  Mrs.  Kenyerd's  face. 

"I  suppose,"  she  began,  "you  have  heard  of  the  ax>- 
proaching  marriage  ?" 

"No,  no." 

""Then  I  must  tdl  you  all  about  it  You  have  met,  of 
course,  Captain  Templar's  beautiful  ward,  Miss  Gabriella 
Lorn?" 

Mrs.  Kenyerd[bowed,  but  did  not  speak,  and  Miss  Strag- 
gles continued :  :<!(^(^  ^' 

"London  was -astonished,  one  morning,  by  an  annoxmoe- 
ment  in  the  Court  Journal,  that  'Miss  Lom's  pretMntation 
to  her  Majesty  having  occurred  by  mistake,  it  woald  be 
considered  as  not  having  taken  place.'  There  had  been 
plenty  of  people  who  before  had  commented  on  Mi^s  Lom's 
residence  with  Captain  Templar,  and  now  another  story 
was  raked  up.  It  appears  that  the  loolish  young  creature 
had  some  quarrd  or  other  with  her  guardian,  and  left  the 
house,  unknown  to  him.  The  next  day  Mr.  Kenyon  Lau- 
rence brought  her  back.  As  she  had  spent  the  night  at 
the  barracks,  she  was,  of  course,  compromised  when  this 
came  out.  Mr.  Laurence,  being  a  man  of  honor,  offered 
his  hand  to  Miss  liorn  as  the  only  reparatloa  in  his  power, 
and  they  are  to  be  married  to-morrow  at  Lakelands.  They 
are  all  there  now." 

Surely  Mrs.  Kenyerd  summoned  more  than  physical 
power  to  her  aid;  for  when  Hiss  Straggles  pronounced 
these  last  words,  over  her  brow,  eye,  dieek,  lip— all,  came 
that  gray  look  which  is,  in  most  instances,  the  certain  pre- 
cursor of  syncope.  Miss  Straggles  reached  out  her  hands 
in  affright,  but  the  su£paring  woman  seemed  to  see  them 
not.  She  rose  alowly  to  her  feet,  and  walked  from  the 
room.  In  the  passage  ahe  mat  Lewif,  and  then  her  whole 
manner  changed.  She  caught  her  by  the  arm,  and  gasped, 
rather  than  said : 

"Don't  lose  a  moment  It  has  come  I  It  has  come  I 
Order  the  cazriage  I  Quidc,  I^wis,  and  come  vith  me. 
God  grant  that  I  am  not  too  late  1" 

The  woman  listened,  and  without  a  word  of  remonstrance 
followed  h^'&ustreas  into  her  bedroom. 

"Yon  will  change  yeur  dress,  Mrs.  Eenyeni-^/' 

"  Yes ;  and  while  I  do  so,  you  order  the  carrfta]^!  I  must 
not  lose  a  moment  I  will  leave  a  note  for'i^r.  Kenyerd ; 
and  I  am  strong^yes,  very  strong.     Go,  Lewis  1" 

Hklf  an  hour  afterward,  Mrs.  Eenyerd  and  her  maid  left 
her  husband's  house,  without  even  acquaintTng  Miss  Strag- 
gles with  the  fact     They  had  forgotten  to  do  so. 

•  «««««« 

It  was  the  morning  of  the  wedding  at  Lakelands.  They 
came  to  dress  the  bride,  but  she  looked  at  the  clock, 
and  said  : 

"Not  yet ;  I  wish  to  be  alone  longer.** 

She  was  a  girl  of  peculiar  beauty— pale  a«  marble  ;  thick, 
heavy  hair  clustered  over  the  dark,  strongly-marked  brows. 
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It  was  tBtovn  back  in  a  mam,  nmplj  beoanae  tlie  working 
bnia  oonld  not  have  bome  the  tT«ight  on  the  forehead  ; 
for  thoea  large,  full,  dark-gray  eyes,  with  long  blaok 
ftiugea,  spoke  of  so  mnoh  wild  passion  and  excitement  1 
She  mu  nnqaestionably  handsome,  bnt  she  startled  you. 
She  mi^t  bo  loved  with  passion,  never  with  attachment. 

"I  wish  to  be  alone,"  she  repeated  ;  and  Mrs.  Page,  the 
elderly  widow  of  an  ofQoer,  engag«d  as  her  oompanion, 
'  Bftid,  smiling ; 

f  Yoa  mnat  not  keep  yonr  lover  waiting,  my  desjr." 


"  Need  I  again  tell  yon  that  thli  ia  a  aaarifloe  ?'  otied 
Oabrialla  Lorn,  impatiently;  "that  I  do  not  loveUr,  Lan- 
lanoe,  neither  doea  be  love  me." 

"Strange  girl  1"  mattered  Mra.  Page,  aa  she  left  the 

Alone,  the  bride  sat  down  to  think. 

"Sh»— she,"miitt«red  the  dark  spirit  within  her— "ahe 
is  the  oanae  of  all  I  It  is  she  who  infataatw  him.  If  it 
were  not  for  her,  he  woold  love  me ;  hewonldnotorge  me 
to  this  marriage.     Oh,  Bus,  "Rvm,  how  little  yoa  know  how 


I  lova  yon  I  Bnt  yon  shall  grieve  for  me.  I  have  it  hec^ 
my  beat  friend,"  she  hoanely  uttered,  preaaing  a  hand  on 
her  boeom  ;  "that  which  will  lay  their  happy  bride  dying 
before  them— not  too  qniok  a  death,  for  1  will  speak  befora 
I  die,  aud  leave  them  memory!"  and  she  laughed. 

What,  with  thonghts  like  theee— words  like  these  in  her 
mind,  mnat  have  been  tier  feelings  M  she  laid  aside  bar 
loose  inoraing-dress,  and,  with  perfeat  oomposnre,  eom- 
menoed  replacing  it,  nnaaaisted,  by  the  rich  one  displayed 
on  her  bed  I    Rns  Templar  stood,  pale  and  haggard,  in 
the  drawinff-room,  al- 
ready dressed  for  tbe 
oeremony,    in    wbiah 
be  was   to  play  tbe 
part  of  father. 

In  B  few  momenta 
Eenyon  Lanienoe  en- 
tered,  not  wearing  ths 
aspect  of  a  joytnl 
bridegroom;  with  ^ 
him  came  Mia.  Paf[e, 
and  then  OttbrieUa, 
ealm,  pale,  yet  not 
more  so  than  was 
baUtnaL 

"  I  am  ready  now,'* 
she  said,  witii  perfect 
oomposnre,   and  aha 


room. 

There  was  a  com- 
plete BileDoe  in  that 
strange  assemt^, 
brokoi  by  a  sbri^ 
the  most  wild  and 
piercing  that  lip  ever 
bnatbed. 

It  came  from  Qa- 
briella,  who  itAied 
wildly  from  the  win- 
dow an  instant.  Tbni, 
turning  nrand  like 
one  qnite  mad,  she 
.   exelaimed: 

"She  has  oome-r 
she  I  Oh  I  wbiOter 
shall  I  fly?  Save 
raeP 

A  mcHnent  more, 
and  the  door  was 
thrown  open.  Iba. 
Eei^eid  stood  on  the 
threshold. 

"  I  focbid  this  mar- 
riage  I"  she  cried. 
"Oabriella  Marra, 
Eenyon  Lonrenee  is 
yonr  brother  and 
mine." 

"Til  Islae  I" shrieked  Oabriella,  seixing  Urs.  Kenyerd'a 
arm.  "Faba  tohim,"  she  pointed  to  Bos,  "  false  to  yonr 
hosbasd,  yon  now  invent  thia  odions  tale  to  drive  me 
mad  1  Foster  Harm,"  she  oontfaoed,  hnrriedly,  "  died  ; 
yoa  know  he  did,  woman— yon  yonrselt  told  me  ap — asd 
DOW  yon  invent  this  fearful  thing,  that,  looking  down  IJie 
abyss  on  which  I  stood,  my  btain  may  tnm,  and  mj 
trembling  footsteps  whirl  me  down  I" 

"  Oabriella,"  Urs.  Eeayerd  answered,  sadly,  bnt  aol- 
emnly,  "  bless  heaven  to-day,  which  has  saved  yon  from 
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that  feorfnl,  Uioogh  auwitting,  sia ;  for,  bj'tlia  great  hoa- 
yen  |rhieh  aees  na,  he  is  oar  brother  T* 

Ck^ellft  aaw  Bos  Templar's  look,  as  his  eye  netrer  onoe 
qnitiied  Mm,  Keojerd's  laoe.  Stricken  ia  the  leeliDg  near* 
est  ber  heart,  hopelsis  as  it  was,  disappomted  in  the  self- 
saor&oe  she  had  premeditated,  her  heart,  bacsting  its 
boards  in  bitterness  of  angnish,  sent  forth  its  stMdin  ol 
life  iit>in  those  pale  Upsi 

A  shuddering  cry  broke  from  Mrs.  Kenjerd,  ss  Ae 
folded  her  arms  rooad  the  girl's  sinking  form. 

''OabrielU,"she  sobbed,  "I  love  yoa-^I  have  always 
loved  yon  I"  and  she  tried  to  staunch  the  blood  thet  weUed 
forth  with  her  eveiy  breath. 

**  Bad[,  baok  !  bid  her  not  touch  me  1"  shrieked  tte 
dying  giri  ;  *'  she  is  the  oause  of  all" 

Bus  gently  unwound  the  arms  of  the  wegpiug  Adeline, 
who  knelt  beside  her  sister.  She  sank,  as  he  did  so, 
almost  in  a  orouohing  posture. 

Bos  looked  at  her,  bat  he  hod  a  fiist  duty  to  tiie  dying, 
howler  erring  and  rindiotive.  He  turned  to  Gabri- 
ella,'  and  then  that  JioAd  lay  calm  and  tranquil  on  his 
bosom. 

"Bow  low,*'  she  whiapesed — "lower,"  and  his  head 
rested  dose  to  her-  Ups ;  for  every  fresh  gush  from  the 
quivering  vein  weakened  her  visibly,  yet  how  could  he 
restrain  her  ?  *'I  will  tell  you.  I  know  I  am  dying,  or  I 
could  not  say  it  I  love  you.  I  l^ave  loved  yom  ever  since 
you  were  divorced  from  her.     I  had  a  righ^  then." 

"When  this  sad  and  most  painful  confession  fell  from  her 
lips,  Bos,  that  man  so  severely  tried,  laid  his  head  down 
on  the  hand  he  held,  and  groaned.  All  the  madneas  of 
this  *weak  mortal  being  passed  before  him — ^the  suicide 
twice  contemplatedt  And  the  first  time  prevented  by  her 
own,'  though  unknown,  brother. 

The  dying  girl  now  ley  with  closed  eyes,  nestled  more 
closely  to  Bos  templar's  bosom,  just  articolating  **  I  am 
80  very,  y&tj  happy  1*'  and  thus  her  spirit  passed  gentiy 
away. 

Where  were  her  love  and  her  hate  then  ?  |  Memories. 

Addine  looked  on  her  dead  sister.  She  wds  too  much 
-  shocked  to  weep  or  move ;  she  seemed  frozen  by  thoughts. 

How  doubly  desolate  she  f^t  in  that  chamber  of  death  I 

*She  looked  up.     Laurence's  eyes  were  sadly  fixed  upon 

her  woikiog  lace.    Had  he  read  her  thoughts  ?     Their 

eyes  met,  his  arms  opened,  and  Adeline  flung  herself  on 

his  bosoou 

^"Foster,  my  liiotberf'Ae  cried  in  agony,  bursting 
into  psHWonafaft  vsi^^ng. , 

y"  Ky  poor  sister — my  Adeline,  I  wiB  lawe  jaa !"  was  his 
reply,  as  he  strained  her  to  his  breiMt. ' 

Slowly  and  sadly  the  llmdal  carriages  drove  away,  and 
there  was  sadness  in  that  house  of  mourning. 


CsAmEp  TL 

• 

LAKELiLKDS  was  ompfy,  bpt  before  the  thigae  who  met 
on  that  wedding-morn  separated,  Kenyoa  Iianrence,  or 
Fost^  Marra — Cor  that  was  his  real  name — ^koew  the  his- 
tory of  his  life. 

"  Tou  do  not  remember,  Foster,**  said  Adeline,  **  your 
home  before  yon  left  it  A  month  after,  a  child's  body 
was  found  in  the  river,  and  we  thought  it  was  yours,  for  it 
was  so  disfigured  that  it  was  impossible  to  recognize  it 
with  any  certainty,  but  the  height  was  yours,  and  the 
color  ol  the  hair.  We  mourned  for  yon,  and  believed  you 
dead.  After  that,  life  at  home  became  almost  insupport- 
able, for  oar  stepfather's  only  wish^wi  to  drive  us  from  it 
When  'Oaptaio  Teimplar  .came  into  the  neighborhood,  and 
was  so  good  as  to  love  me  "  (here  the  lovely  woman  spoke 


with  unfeigned  humility},  "  I  thought  God  had  at  last 
solved  to  recompense  me  for  all  my  sufferipga.  I  married 
him,  and  we  went  to  France*  taking  GabrieUa  with  us.  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  happy  we  were,  for  t  loved  him,  Fos- 
ter, with  a  love  that  shall  live  for  ever.  We  had  but  few 
friends,  9md  one  of  these  was  Mr.  Kenyerd.  My  great  sin 
was  jealousy,  and  this  man  saw  it  Captain  Templar  had 
a  half-sister,  a  lovely  creature,  but  insane ;  and  as  she  was 
so,  and  the  daughter  of  his  mother  by  a  secret  marriage, 
the  fact  of  her  existence  was  hidden  from  the  world  by  the 
wish  of  Bus's  parents.  A  few  months  after  our  marriage 
they  both  died,  and  Bus  wished  to  bring  the  poor  girl  to 
me,  hoping  that  in  time,  she  might  recover. 

**  One  day  he  left  our  happy  home  to  fetch  her,  but  he 
did  not  tell  mo  his  errand.  Oh,  if  he  had,  all  this  misery 
mi^t  have  been  avoided  I  When  he  was  gone,  Mr.  Ken- 
yerd came  to  me,  told  me  that  he  respected  me  too  much 
to  see  me  deceived,  and  declared  that  he  had  positive 
proof  of  my  husband's  infidelity.  *  Even  now,'  he  said, 
'  he  has  gone  to  visit  a  young  girl  who  loves  him,  and  who 
believes  him  unmarried.' 

*' I  would  not  believe  it  at  first,  Fosteo: ;  I  refused  to 
listen  to  him ;  but  he  said,  '  If  you  wish  to  follow  your 
husband,  and  prove  the  truth  of  mj^  assertions,  you  have 
only  to  do  so.  When  j6ii  are  satisfied,  if  you  do  not  wish 
to  return  to  this  house,  come  to  Paris,  and  I  will  procure 
a  divoroa'  He  then  gave  me  his  address  ;  for,  though  an 
Eng^hman,  he  lived  most  of  the  time  in  Paris. 

*'I  was  mad,  I  think,  then.  Gabriella  remonstrated 
with  me,  but  I  would  not  be  deterred  from  my  purpose.  I 
followed  my  husband  to  Touro,  and  inquired  for  him  at 
the  address  to  which  he  had  dureoted  me  to  write. 

**  I  entered  his  rooms  unannounced,  and  saw,  standing 
in  the  centre  of  the  apartment,  my  husband,  supporting 
in  his  arms  a  young  and  beautiful  girl,  whose  eyes  were 
raised  in  loving  confidence  to  his.  With  one  wild  shriek 
I  turned  and  fied  ;  but  in  that  moment  my  husband  had 
recognized  me.  All  his  efibrts  to  diaoover  me  were  un- 
availing. I  fied  at  once  to  Paris,  and  a  lew  days  after, 
Mr.  Kenyerd,  at  my  desire,  instituted  a  suit  of  divorce 
against  Oaptain  Templar. 

"About  this  time  the  House  was  discussing  the  question 
of  a  new  law  of  divorce,  to  which  Mr.  Kenyerd  gave  hia 
most  strenuous  support  With  deep  anxiety  he  watched 
every  clause,  every  motion  ;  and  what  did  I  know  or  dream 
of  the  meshes  which  were  dosing  aronnd  a)e  ? 

"At  last  the  law  was  passed,  and  the  divorce  was 
granted.  Of  course.  Captain  Templar  had^discovered  my 
place  of  reaidenoe  long  before  this,  but  I  would  not  see 
him,  and  he  gave  up  at  last 

"Just  before  the  dedsum,  I  went  to  London.  The 
money  I  had  with  ma  was  exhausted,  and  when  I  applied 
to  Mr.  Kenyerd  to  help  me  in  my  endeavors  to  support 
myself,  he  asked  me  to  be  his  wife.  Then,  for  the  first 
time,  did  I  suspect  that  he  hai}  a  motive  in  unmasking  my 
husband ;  but  I^blind  fool  that  I  was— was  gratefnl  to 
him  for  what,  I  thought  his  well-meant  endeavors,  and 
married  him  ;  but,  oh  !  Foster,  my  heart  Was  breaking  for 
Bos ;  and,  although  I  believed  him  so  guilty,  on  my 
wedding  mom  I  would  have  been  glad  to  be  a  servant  in 
his  house. 

"After  my  marriage  with  Mr.  Kenyerd,  you  returned 
from  a  journey,  as  yon  know.  When  I  saw  yon,  I  felt  an 
unalterable  conviction  that  you  were  my  brother,  Foster 
Marya,  for  you  had  scarcely  altered  since  your  childhood. 
I  had  toUl  Mr.  Kenyerd  my  family  history,  and  now  I  ex- 
pressed my  belief  to  him.  He  had  adopted  you  from  the 
streets,  he  said,  and  certain  circumstances  cozffirmed  me 
in  my  suspicions  ;  but  for  some  reason  he  made  me  promise 
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ooleznnlj  that  I  would  not  inform  jou  of  oar  relationship. 
I  gave  the  promise,  Foster,  because  he  made  me  believe  that 
it  was  for  your  good.  After  that,  I  was  not  quite  desolate. 
I  had  idolized  you  as  a  child.  Now  you  were  my  sole 
oomfort 

'*  And  how  cruelly  the  world  misjudged  me  ! — the  world, 
which  alternately  petted  me,  because  I  was  Kenyerd*s 
wife,  and  sneered  at  me,  because  I  was  of  unknown  par- 
entage and  beautifuL  Three  months  ago  I  learned  from 
Oaptain  Templar's  own  lips  that  Eva  Falconer,  now  dead, 
was  his  sister.  He  had  forgiven  me,  and  he  still  loves  me. 
That  knowledge  shall  uphold  me  in  the  years  to  come. 
To-day,  we  part  for  ever. " 

We  may  add  a  fact,  which  Mrs.  Eenyerd  did  not  know, 
and  consequently  could  not  communicate.  If  Kenyon 
Laurence  had  l^n  made  aware  of  his  relationship  to  his 
patron's  wife,  he  would  immediately  have  investigated  the 
real  facts  of  the  case,  and  exposed  Mr.  Kenyerd*s  villainy, 
for  it  can  be  called  nothing  else,  since  he  knew  Eva  Fal- 
coner to  be  Bus  Templar's  sister. 

Lakelands  was  empty.  Its  owner  could  not  endure 
England  while  the  woman  he  loved  was  there,  and  they 
might  meet  any  day. 

Adeline  had  taken  up  the  heavy,  self-imposed  burden— 
she%aa  paying  the  penalty  which  all  must  pay  who  act 
rashly  or  nnadvisedly. 

But  one  sentence  greeted  her  wherever  she  appeared  : 

"  C<Hisumption — any  one  can  see  that  her  days  are  num- 
bered." 

Madeira,  Egfypt— every  possible  8i>ot  was  prescribed, 
but  Mr.  Kenyerd  had  chained  his  eagle  to  a  rock,  and  it 
was  dying  with  looking  upward  and  pining  for  the  free- 
dom of  heaven's  dome. 

Time  passed.  Two  persons  were  wanderinp:  in  the 
park  at  Lakelands,  now  Foster  Marra's  home,  just  as  a 
Christmas  sun  was  setting. 

"  Adeline,  my  darling,  you  know  that  old  Janson,  who 
left  me  my  fortune,  did  so  under  the  impression  that  the 
true  heir,  Foster  Marra,  his  discarded  daughter's  child, 
was  dead.  You  know  that  I  am  a  poor  man  now ;  and 
that,  by  Mr.  Kenyerd's  will,  if  you  marry  again,  yon  be« 
come  a  pauper." 

**Not  one,  Bus,  but  rich  in  your  love.  Go— you  call 
yourself  poor — go,  and  when  the  year  has  passed  away, 
come  baak  and  say,  '  The  little  cottage  where  we  lived 
and  loved  is  ready — all  is  ready.'" 

**  And  yon  ?"  he  interrupted. 

*'irsbe  cried,  flinging  herself  on  his  bosom«  and 
bursting  into  tears— "11  Ob,  Bus,  lover  of  my  heart  I 
Better  a  crust  with  you,  than  miUions  with  another— better 
the  light  of  your  eyes,  than  any  jeweled  coronet !  Oh, 
blessed  indeed  it  is,  thus,  as  now  I  feel,  as  now  I  know 
myself — ^Loving,  and  Being  Loved  t" 


THE  KACCOON.      . 

The  raccoon  is  an  animal  about  the  size  of  a  large  fox, 
ond  an  inhabitant  of  Canada  and  other  parts  of  America. 
It  derives  its  name,  htor^  from  the  habit  it  is  said  to  pos- 
sess of  washing  its  food  before  eating  it  Its  skin  is  very 
valuable,  and  is  much  sought  after  by  hunters,  who  pride 
themselves  on  their  skill  in  shooting  this  active  and  wary 


Thero  is  a  story  related  of  a  hnnterwhowaa  so  excellent 
a  marksman  that,  when  he  entered  a  weed,  the  'ooons  came 
down  of  their  own  adcOod;  knowing  that  escape  was  impos- 
aSole ;  but  we  must  daaa  this  tdle  wifeh  ihQ  account  of  the 


man  who  could  grin  the  bark  off  ^m-trees,  and  the  ewift 
Indian  who  could  run  so  fast  round  a  tDse  that  he  eome- 
times  caught  sight  of  his  own  back. 

The  food  of  the  raccoon  is  principally  small  animals  and 
insect&  Oybters  are  also  a  Y&tj  favorite  article  ol  its  diet 
It  bites  off  the  hinge  of  the  oyster,  and  scrapes  oat  the 
animal  in  fragm^its  with  its  paws.  like  a  squirrel  when 
eating  a  nut,  the  raccoon  usually  holds  its  food  between 
its  fore-paws  pressed  together,  and  sits  upon  its  hind-quar- 
ters while  it  eat&  Poultry  are  very,  favorite  objects  of  its 
attack,  and  it  is  said  to  be  as  destructive  in  a  farmyard  as 
any  fox,  for  it  only  devours  the  heads  of  the  murdered 
fowls.    Xike  the  fox,  it  prowls  by  night 

When  taken  young,  it  is  easily  tamed,  but  very  fre- 
quently becomes  blind  soon  after  its  capture.  This  effect 
is  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  sensitive  state  of  its 
eyes,  which  are  only  inl^i^ded  to  be  used  by  night ;  but, 
as  it  is  frequently  awakened  by  daylight  ddfing  captivity, 
it  suffers  so  much  from  the  unwonted  glare,  that  its  eyes 
gradually  lose  their  sight 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  name  in  general  uso 
among  the  hunters  is  "  'coon,"  a  wonl'Which  strangely  con- 
trasts with  its  ancient  Mexican  naoiBof  cioatlamacazque. 


ARABIC  FOUNTAIN  AT  JERUSALEM. 

Jebusalem  has  been  so  often  laid  waste  by  the  desolatinor 
hand  of  war,  it  has  been  so  frequently  completely  demol- 
ished, that  little  remains  on  the  surface  to  trace'  the  grand- 
eur of  the  races  that  ruled  there  from' the  day  when  God 
withheld  the  light  of  His  countenance  ftom  His  ungrateful 
people.  The  early  Jewish  structures  have  all  disappes^red  ; 
no  marks  remain  of  Assyrian  or  Egyptian  conquest ;  even 
its  Boman  characteristics  disappeared  in  its  total  ruin  un- 
der Titus.  Its  present  impress  is  Moharnmedan  and  Tuiik- 
ish,  rather  l^an  Saracen. 

The  graceful  architecture  of  the  latter,  of  which  Granada 
will  always  occur  to  the  mind  as  the  mo^t  pleasing  type, 
seldom  meets  tho  eye  at  Jerusalem. 

A  photograph  of  an  Arabic  fountain  at  Jerusalem  shown, 
however,  that  they  still  preserve  some  monuments  of  con- 
siderable beauty.  * 

The  women  are  not  out  of  keeping  with  Ifae  scenes  they 
revive^the  early  Bible  aooounte  of  the  heroines  of  the 
race,  the  Bachek  proceeding  in  their  simple  yet  graceful 
dress,  bearing  on  the  head  the  water-jar  ;  tbe  jeweled  brace- 
lets and  armlets  removing  the  su^oion  of  ..poverty  which 
the  bare  feet  wonld  suggest 


TBE  GORGE  OP  THE  TUNKINI,  PERU. 

Betond  the  rapids  of  Tunkiai  the  river  grows  narrow, 
and  flows  between  two  dykes  of  basalt  The  summits  of 
these  formations  are  tbicUy  covered  "vdth  vegetation,  which, 
extending  and  intertwining  from  one  to  the  other,  has 
formed,  at  an  elevation  of  thirty  feet,  a  dome  of  verdure 
impenetrable  to  the  sun's  rays. 

It  was  some  time  before  our  eyes,  dazzled  by  the  exter- 
nal light,  became  accustomed  to  the  verdant  obscurity  of 
this  gorge,  tho  most  fantastic  work  of  nature  we  had  en- 
countered   . 

When,  after  enjoying  the  general  effect,  we  made  a  more 
particular  investigation,  that  which,  at  first  eight,  was 
only  a  simple  surprise,  assumed  a  wonderful  and  magic 
aspect,  which  filled  us  with  admiration. 

The  gorge  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length  and 
fifty  feet  wide,  and  terminated  in  a  luminous  point,  like  a 
distant   star.     The  walLs   were   indented   with   vertical 


A 
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tihwiiiaU  vhioh  aemi  u  tba  bods  of  strMmleU  formed  oa 
th«  haighK  vfaioh  fell  into  tbe  rirer  with  &  gentle  trick- 
ling. We  oonnted  on  onr  wmj  aome  tweo^-thiee  of  theaa 
prattT-mtvbJU. 

In  the  irregobr  ipecei  between  tbe  ehaanela  there  was 
•ometimea  a  oompaot  gionp  of  oolmnnB,  Mid  anon  a  floli- 
ttrj  nolTimn.    "Dm  ineeeMnt  dripping  of  the  foliage,  the 


leaTei;  and  these  branohee  of  atone,  formed  bf  an  isTiaibla 
artist,  seemed,  in  the  deep  ahsdows,  to  participate  in  the 
motions  of  the  real  foliage,  and  to  awing  to  and  fro  with 

Whila  we  were  passing  throogh  this  gorges  whose  taixj' 
like  wonden  seemed  more  like  the  Jimim—  of  a  dreftm 
than  the  ^are  of  reality,  w«  were  tempted,  like  Abou- 


dtopa  ol  rain,  and  the  teaia  of  the  dew,  daring  innnmera- 
hle  oentnrias,  had  hollowed  ont  and  engrared  the  baMlt, 
and  prodnoed  the  moat  charming  freaka  of  arohiteotnre, 
the  most  fantastio  arabaaqnes,  the  moat  d^eiooa  designs 
for  ornamentation,  that  the  imagination  conid  ever  eon- 
oeiTe,  ot  the  ohiael  exeente. 
All  theae  caprieee  of  satoni  art,  theae  fiowvn,  these 


Hassan,  tlte  caUph  of  fiction,  to  bite  owe  fingers  to  make 
snre  that  we  were  raally  awake.  The  danger  that  anr- 
toonded  na  was  the  actnal  reality,  which  brooght  na  baek 
from  the  heaven  of  sylphs  and  peris,  and  kept  ns  in  the 
land  of  hnman  beings 

The  river,  fnrioos  on  aoeonnt  ot  it>  oaptlTi^  between 
theae  two  walla  of  basalt,  bat  eonoentrating  ita  fttt7  in  tha 
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dapths'of  its  bed,  rumbled  heavilj,  so  that  the  bottoms 
of  DOT  boBta  sbook  beneatb  om  feet  Our  oenntiDiiB  vrere 
u  much  those  of  feu  oa  of  entbiuusm — tbej  «eie  like 
tboae  flti  of  hyrterics  la  vhioli  laaghter  is  mingled  with 
tean.  Soon  the  npid  enrrent  redoubled  its  swiftness ; 
the  parallel  soalptnres  on  the  two  walls  seemed  to  mingle. 
The  brilliant  point,  which  seiTed  ns  for  a  lighthonse,  and 
toward  whloh  oar  eyes  were  strained,  grew  larger  and 
larger,  and  betsame  an  ojMn  portico  npon  the  chasm.  With 
the  swiftness  of  an  arrow,  our  boat  rushed  ont  of  the  dark- 
DOHB  of  the  gorge,  and  passed  the  Punea,  the  gate  of  Ton' 
kini — a  reoess  between  two  bills — and  Utmohed  suddenly 
into  on  inuneDsa  spaoe  inundated  with  ur  and  with  sun. 
shine.  The  Cordilleras  remained  for  erer  behind  ns,  and 
we  entered  the  lowlands  of  Sonth  Amarioa. 

Xbia.snddan  psssage  Irom  darkness  to  light,  this  .trana- 
mission  from  a  narrow  strait  to  a  spaoe  withont  limits,  had 
a  jwj  peotUiat  eSbot  npon  ns.  The  f^are  of  the  water 
was  like  the  glittering  of  a  aabie  in  the  ann,  daszling  as 
and  compelling  ns  to  oloae  onr  ejes. 

This  sensation  was  followed  bj  astonish  ment,  mingled 
with  admiration,  to  which  the  idea  of  being  for  ever  free 
Irom  oasoades  and  t^ds  added  the  sweetest  repose  and 
thfl  most  intense  satisfsotion. 


constantly  dark— only 
a  law  honn  a  day  waa 
it  possible  to  read.  A 
lamp  became  of  the 
utmost  necessity.  By 
great  ingenuity  he 
got  oil  and  flint  and 
matches,  and  man- 
aged to  make  a  lamp 
that  Barred  his  pur- 
pose. 

With  his  mde  tool, 
lying  flat  on  the  floor, 
he  cut  through  the 
two-inch  planks  that 
formed  his  floor,  but 
wa*  mat  by  a  bed  of 
small  bits  of  marble 
laid  in  cement,  and 
called  in  Tenioe  ler' 
razio  vtamorin.  On 
Uiia  his  tool  made  no 
impression,  but  pour- 
ing in  Tinsgac  that 
he  had  for  salad,  he  at 
last  got  through  it. 


TEE  S8CAIE  OF  CASANOTA  DK  StmgALT  FBOK 
TEK  PIOMBI,  TMICE. 

Casamota  di  SmKaALT,  for  some  petty  misdemeanor, 
was  sent  to  thst  terrible  Venetian  priaon,  "I  PiombL" 
The  cells  opened  on  a  kind  of  garret,  fall  of  odds  and 
ends,  old  doonmanta,  furniture,  eto. ;  and  while  the  cells 
were  olaanaad  every  day,  the  priaonera  had  a  few  mo- 
mants'  walk  here.  One  day  Oasanora  spied  an  iron  bolt 
about  twen^  inohee  long,  and  a  bit  of  marble,  which  he 
seonied,  and  than  set  to  work  to  mb  the  iron  till  he  had 
pointed  it. 

As  ha  waa  led  np  ha  had  obserred  the  floor  below,  and 
tdt  sure  that  the  room  directly  under  his  was  a,sort  of 
oBoe  not  ooonpied  by.  night, .  Into  this  he  resolved  to 
make  his  way.  By  feigning  a  terrible  oougb,  he  got  then 
to  atop  sweeping  his  room.  I 

>  But  there  wss  snother  diffloultT.     His  cell  was  almost  I 
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to  cram  all  into  the  hole  and  throw  himself  on  his  bed, 
viir:i  the  jailer  entered  with  a  new  priBOoer.  The  smell 
of  the  lamp  nearly  betrayed  him,  bnt  it  only  caused  the 
jailer  to  send  them  both,  into  the  garret  while  he  swept 
oat  the  celL 

The  new-comer  was,  of  ooorse,  not  io  be  trusted ;  and 
for  the  week  or  more  that  he  was  confined  in  Casanova's 
cell,  that  prisoner  had  to  suspend  his  labors. 

When  he  was  again  condemned  to  solitude,  or,  rather, 
permitted  to  enjoy  his  solitude,  he  proceeded  with  his 
labor,  and  cut  through  the  last  plank  so  nearly  that  it 
would  require  only  a  slight  pressure  to  force  it  through. 
Haying  made  a  small  hole,  to  leeonnoitre  the  room  below, 
he  fouod  that  the  board  crossed  a  beam  on  the  ceiling  just 
where  he  had  cut  it,  compelling  him  to  begin  his  labors 
again  in  order  to  widen  the  opening,  for  what  was  left  -at 
the  side  of  the  beam  would  not  allow  him  to  pass. 

While  he  was  now  exulting  in  the  liberty  which  he 
believed  to  be  within  his  reach,  his  jailer  entered. 

"Ah,  Casanova  1"  he  exclaimed,  "you  are  in  luck,  and 
I  congratulate  you.  I  am  ordered  to  remove  you  from 
this  wretched  dungeon  to  a  bright,  cheerful  cell,  with  two 
windows  overlooking  half  Venice." 

Under  other  circumstances,  this  would  have  been  joyful 
tidings  indeed.  It  was,  however,  like  sentence  of  death. 
He  tried  to  avoid  it,  but  in  vain.  He  was  taken  to  the 
other  cell,  which  he  found  cheerful,  indeed,  but  in  which 
he  sat  down  to  prepare  for  the  coming  storm. 
Before  long  the  jailer  rushed  in,  furious.  , 

"  Give  me  the  ax  you  used  to  cut  the  floor  1" 
Casanova  p];etended  not  to  understand  him,  and  at  last 
said,  in  despair  : 

"If  you  annoy  me,  I  will  say  that  you  gave  me  the 
tools,  and  that  I  handed  them  back  to  you." 

His  singular  tool  was  rssSIy  oonoealed  on  his  chair,  and 
escaped  the  diligent  seareh  now  made. 

After  a  few  days,  Lorenzo,  his  jailer,  finding  that  if  the 
afiair  became  known,  he  wotdd  lose  his  place,  and  per- 
haps his  head,  as  Casanova's  aooomplice^  begged  him  to  be 
silent  in  regard  to  it,  and,  without  informing  the  authori- 
ties, had  the  damage  repaired.  To  ingratiate  himself  with 
his  prisoner,  he  now  brought  him  books.  They  came 
from  another  oell,  and  soon  enabled  Casanova  to  open  a 
correspondence  with  Father  BalM  and  Count  Andrew  As- 
quini,  confined  elsewhere. 

He  at  last. managed  to  send  to  Balbi  the  rude  instrument 
that  had  served  Mm  so  well,  and  iBalbi  managed  to  open  a 
way  through,  into  Casanova's  cell,  covering  [the  hole  with 
a  religious  print.  Just  as  i(hey  were  in  hopes. of  making 
at  least  an  attempt  at  escape,.  Casanova  was  again  favored 
with  a  o6mpanion,  who,  to  his  oonstemation,  proved'  to 
be  a  Qovermnent  spy,. his  remissness  or  tseachsEry  in  %  late 
case  having  consigned  him  to  the  dungeons  to  which  he 
had  sent  so  msny. 

'  How  to  manage  his  new  and  dangerous  guest  Casanova 
did  sot  kndw.  To  wfrit  dagr  after  day  was  intolerable ; 
to  trust  him  was  madness.  Finding,  however,  tiiat  the 
ex-spy  was  Superstitioi^  to  the  last  degree,  Casanova 
made  him  bdieve  that  an  mg^  was  eoming  to  liberate 
them,  and  tibat  he  had  prayed  that  he  too  should  enjoy 
this  heavea-se&t  freedom,  but  that  the  angel  would  not 
aid  him  unless  he  gave  up  hk  degrading  business,  and 
promised,  under  pain  of  death,  never  again  to  help  man 
to  cruelly  imprison  his  fellow-man. 

Having  managed  to  obtain  a  large  foHo  Bible,  he  hid  his 
tool  in  it,  and  sent  it  to  Father  Balbi,  who  finally  effected 
an  opening  while  the  State  Inquisitors  were  away,  and 
wliile  all  the  keepers  were  making  merry.  Then  aiding 
his  accomplice,  they  removed  the  last  plank,  and  Balbi 


slipped' down  into  his  arms  with  their  great  weapon  and  a 
pair  of  soissors. 

Casanova  then  olimbed  up  again,  and  went  to  wo^  on 
the  worm-eaten  floor  of  the  garret,  aud  Okade  a  way  to  the 
lead  covering.  The  others  had  meanwhile  toni  up  aQ  that 
they  oould  find  to  make  ropes.  As  soon  as  it  was  dark, 
they  out  through  the  lead,  and  commenced  a  perilous  jour- 
ney over  the  roof,  Seingah  leading,  and,  for  part  of  the 
way,  drawing  Balbi  After  much  fruitless  exploring,  they 
came  upon  a  kind  of  cupola,  near  which  workmen  had 
been  employed  with  a  ladder.  They  broke  the  window 
carefully,  and  by  the  ladder  reached  the  floor^  although 
once,  the  ladder  slipping,  nearly  carried  ofi  the  roof.  They 
found  themselves  in  a  part  devoted  to  the  arohiveis,  and 
here  Casanova,  certain  of  his  safety  from  interruption,  took 
a  short  sleep,  which  he  needed  to  recruit  his  strength. 
Starting  again,  they  made  their  way  from  room  to  room 
till  they  reached  the  Ducal  Chancery,  and,  cutting  out  a 
panel  of  the  door,  were  at  last  free,  although  Casanova  was 
terribly  torn  by  the  rough  edges. 

Putting  on  clothes  they  had  brought,  they  desoended  the 
Giant  Staircase  and  reached  the  canal,  where  they  luckily 
found  a  gondolier,  who  conveyed  them  to  Mestre.  Hero 
Casanova  engaged  post-horses  to  take  them  to  Treviso,  but 
Balbi  caused  an  almost  fatal  delay  by  going  into  a  large 
cafe  for  refreshments. 

Having  reached  Treviso,  they  separated,  Balbi  taking^ 
the  easier  route,  and  Casanova  a  rugged  mountain  path, 
going  for  refreshment  to  the  house  of  the  very  ofEicer  en- 
gaged in  hot  pursuit  of  him.  After  a  series  of  adventures 
he  reached  the  frontier,  and  crossing  it,  was  free  from 
Venetian  authority,  and  safe  at  Borgo  de  Yal,  where  he 
found  his  comrade  BalbL  They  had  effected  one  of  the  few 
recorded  escapes  from  the  terrible  Piombi  of  Venice. 


AHTIQUITT  OP  THE  SPAKKH  MERINO. 

The  Bomaus  wore  nothing  but  woolen  goods.  They  had 
no  cotton ;  they  had  a  little  linen,  which  was  worn  as  a 
material  of  luxury ;  they  had  no  silk.  They  cultivated  the 
sheep  with  care,  and  some  of  their  richest  possessions  were 
in  these  animals.  Bnt  there  was  one  breed  of  sheep  which 
they  cultivated  more  particularly,  and  by  that  system  of 
selection  which  Darwin  speaks  of  as  the  source  of  perfected 
forms  of  our  domestic  animals.  It  was  called  Tarentiner 
sheep,  from  Tarentum,  a  city  of  Greek  origin,  situated  at 
the  head  of  the  Tarentine  Gulf. 

The  fleeoe  of  this  sheep  was  of  exceeding  flneneto ;  it 
was  of  great  delicacy,  and  the  prices  x>&id  for  it  were  enor- 
mous. The  sheep  were  clothed  in  cold  weather  to  keep 
them  warm,  and  the  result  was  that  ^ey  were  very  tender* 
and  their  wool  was  very  fine.  They  were  a  product  of 
Greek  civilization  transmitted  down  to  the  Bomana 

Columella,  the  great  Boman  agriculturist,  says  that  &is 
uncle,  residing  in  Spain,  crossed  some  of  the  fine  Taientine 
sheep  with  some  rams  that  had  been  imported  from  Afriea» 
and  tho  consequences  were  that  these  animals  had  the 
whiteness  of  fleeoe  of  the  father,  with  the  fineness  of  fleece 
of  the  mother,  and  that  race  was  perpetuated.  Here  we 
see  an  improvement  of  the  stock,  an  iDcrease  of  streing^ 
and  productiveness  given  to  the  flne-wool  sheep  of  Spain. 

At  that  time  the  sheep  of  Spain  were  of  immense  vahie  ; 
for  Strabo  says  that  sheep  from  Spain,  in  the  time  of  (Ti- 
berius, were  carried  to  Borne  and  sold  for  the  price  of  a 
talent  ($1,000)  a  head.  In  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  $1,000 
were  given  in  Bome  for  Spanish  sheep.  When  the  barbar 
rians  inundated  Italy,  these  fine- wool  sheep  were  all  sireibt 
away;  but  they  remained  in  Spain.    They  were  cultivated 
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by  the  Meora  ia  the  mountains  of  Spain,  which  were  almost 
inaooeflsible,  and.  not  reached  hj  the  hordes  of  Hans  and 
other  northern  barbarians,  which  had  laid  waste  the  greater 
portion  of  the  Roman  possessions.  Thoj  continued  to  be 
nodrished  hj  the  Moors,  who  were  much  adyanoed  in  arts, 
and  further  on  Were  found  there  as  the  Sxmnish  Merino ; 
so  that  the  Spimish  Merino  which  we  now  have,  if  not  the 
only,  is  at  all  events  by  far  the  most  important,  relic  that 
we  have  to-day  which  has  come  down  to  ns  from  Greek 
and  Boman  material  civilization.  We  have  here  a  direct 
inheritance  from  the  material  wealth  of  the  Old  World 
civilization. 


M  1NTERESTIK6  RELIC. 

AWestebn  journal  has  a  handsome  specimen  of  the'^dis- 
coidal  stone,"  a  kind  of  stone  implement  that  has  very 
rarely  been  found  outside  of  East  Tennessee  and  adjoining 
sections.  These  relics  deserve  a  passing  notice,  on  account 
of  the  rapidly  growing  interest  in  archaeology,  and  espe- 
cially in  American  antiquities. 

The  name  is  given  to  this  type  of  relics  by  the  scientists 
from  its  shape — that  of  a  double  convex  disk.  They  are 
usually  made  of  the  hardest  quartz,  very  symmetrical  and 
beautifully  polished,  and  the  manufacture  of  a  single  one, 
without  the  use  of  metallic  tools,  must  have  cost  the  ancient 
workman  the  labor  of  months. 

The  traditions  of  the  Cherokees  do  not  reach  back  to  the 
origin  of  these  implements,  but  only  say  that  their  first 
people  found  them  here,  and  made  use  of  them  in  playing 
''chungke,"  a  game  described  by  early  writers  as  being 
similar  to  tenpins. 

Like  many  relied  of  the  stone  age  whose  use  cannot  be 
accounted  for,  the  discoidal  stone  is  ascribed  to  the  mound- 
builders.  The  present  specimen  was  recently  plowed  up. 
■It  is  made  of  beautiful  variegated  quartzite,  pohsked 
smooth  as  the  finest  marble,  and  so  hard  that  it  would 
turn  the  edge  of  the  best  tempered  steel  drill.  What- 
ever its  original  purpose,  it  must  have  been  something 
the  owner  considered  very  important  It  was  probably 
connected  with  some  superstition  or  some  religions  beli^ 
or  ceremony. 


HOW  SCREWS  ARE  MADE. 

Thb  process  of  making  a  screw  is  very  interesting.  The 
rough,  large  wire  in  bi^  coils'  is,  by  drawing  through  a 
hole  smaller  than  itself,  made  the  size  needed.  Then^  it 
goes  into  a  machine  that  at  one  movement  outs  it  a  proper 
length  and  makes  a  head  on  it  Then  it  is  put  into  saw- 
dust and  "rattled,"  and  thus  brightened.  Then  the  head 
is  shaved  down  smoothly  to  the  proper  size,  and  the  nick 
put  in  at  the  same  time.  After  rattling  again  in  sawdust^ 
the  thread  is  cut  by  another  machine,  and,  after  another 
rattling  and  thorough  dryin'g;  the  screws  are  assorted  by 
hand  (tho  fingers  of  those  who  do  this  move  almost  liter- 
ally like  lightning),  grossed  by  weight  and  packed  for 
shipping. 

That  which  renders  it  possible  fo^  machines  to  do  all 
this,  is  a  little  thing  that  looks  like,  and  opens  and  shuts 
like,  a  goose*s  bill,  which  picks  up  a  single  screw  at  a  time, 
oinies  it  where  needed,  holds  it  until  grasped  by  some- 
thing else,  and  returns  for  another.  This  is  about  the 
most  wonderful  piece  of  automatic  skill  and  usefulness  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  it  has  done  its  distinctiTe  work  at  the 
rate  of  thirty-one  screws  a  minute,  although  this  rate  is 
only  experimental  as  yet ;  ninety-three  gross  per  day,  how- 
ever, has  been  the  regular  work  of  one  machine. 


HYMN  TO  THE   SEA. 

By  Dean  Alford. 

Who  shall  declare  the  secret  of  thy  birtn, 
Thoa  old  companion  of  the  olrcling  earth  ? 
And  having  reached  with  keen  poetic  sight, 

Ere  beasc  or  happy  bird 

Through  the  vast  siience  stirred. 
Boll  back  the  folded  darkness  of  the  primal  night? 

Corruption-like,  thou  teemedst  in  the  graves 
Of  molderlng  systems,  with  dark  weltering  waves 
Troubling  the  peace  of  the  first  mother's  womb ; 

Whose  ancient  awful  form. 

With  inly-tossing  storm, 
Unquiet  heavings  kept^a  birthplace  and  a  tomb. 

Till  the  life-giving  Spirit  moved  above 
Tho  face  of  the  waters,  with  creative  love 
Warming  the  hidden  seeds  of  infant  light: 
What  time  the  mighty  word 
Through  thine  ab3r5s  was  heard. 
And  swam  from  out  thy  deeps  the  young  day  heavanly 
bright 

Thou  and  the  earth,  twin-sisters,  as  they  say. 
In  the  old  prime  were  fashioned  in  one  day; 
And  therefore  thou  delightest  evermore 

With  her  to  lie  and  play 

The  Summer  hours  away, 
Curling  thy  loving  ripples  up  her  quiet  shore. 

She  is  a  married  matron  long  ago. 
With  nations  at  her  side;  her  milk  doth  flow 
Each  year;  but  thee  no  husband  dares  to  tame; 

Thy  wild  will  is  tiiine  own. 

Thy  sole,  and  virgin  throne— 
Thy  mood  is  ever  changing— thy  resolve  tho  same. 

Sunlight  and  moonlight  minister  to  thee— 
O'er  the  broad  oirole  of  the  shoreless,  sea 
Heaven's  two  great  lights  for  ever  set  and  rise;' 

While  the  round  vault  above,. 

In  vast  and  silent  love, 
lb  gazing  down  upon  thee  .with  his  hundred  eyes. 

All  night  thou  uttereet  forth  thy  solemn  moan. 
Counting  the  weary  minutes  all  alone; 
Then  in  the  morning  thou  dost  calmly  lie. 

Deep-blue,  ere  yet  thestm^ 

His  ^aywork  hath  begtin, 
Under  the  opening  windows  of  the  golden  sky, 

* 

The*  Spirit  of  the  mountain  looks  on  thee* 
Over  aU'  l^ndred  hills;.  <j[uaixit  shadows  flee 
Across  thy  marbled  mirror;  brooding  lie 

Stoim-mistB  of  Infant  doud; 

With  a  sight-baffling  shroud 
Uantling  the  gray-blue  islands  in  the  western  sky. 

Sometimes  thou  liftest  up  thine  hands  on  high 
Into  the  tempest -cloud  that  blurs  the  sky. 
Holding  rough  dalliance  with  the  fitful  blast,^ 

Whose  stiff  breath  whistUng  shrill. 

Pierces  with  deadly  chill 
The  wet  crew  feebly  clinging  to  their  shattered  mast* 

Foam-white  along  the  border  of  the  shore 
Thine  onward  leaping  billows  plunge  and  roar; 
While  o'er  the  pebbly  ridges  slowly  glide 

Cloaked  figures,  dim  and  gray. 

Through  the  thick  mist  of  spray. 
Watchers  for  some  struck  vessel  in  the  boiling  tide. 

Daughter  and  darling  of  remotest  eld- 
Time's  childhood  and  Time's  age  thou  hast  beheld; 
His  arm  is  feeble,  and  his  eye  Is  dim: 

He  tells  old  tales  again-* 

He  wearies  of  long  pain : 
Thou  art  as  at  the  first;  thou  Joumeyedst  not  with  hinu 
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By  THi  Author  of^'Tbb  Housb  v 
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Ik  Paris ;  abore^  a  deep-blue  aroli,  sparkling  with  the 
myriad  lamps  of  heaTon;  below,  a  labyrmtli  of  stroets, 
blazmg  with  a  niTriad  of  those  lamps  of  earth,  which,  like 
the  ann,  ahine  al^e  on  the  just  and  on  the  tmjiut. 

As  if  the  aparkllng  aroh  above  were  striving  to  outahina 
the  sparkling  plain  below,  the  moon  rose  saddenl^,  send- 
ing the  few  larking  shadows  flying,  and  taming  the  white 
palaoe-ftonts  to  shining  Bilvar.  As  if  to  rival  this  oelestial 
illomination,  one  of  these  gleaming  white  fa^ea  bant, 
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all  at  onoe,  into  blossoms  of  colored  light.  Hanging  roeee 
of  flame  over  its  balconies,  winding  ite  twisted  oolnnms 
with  tnlipe,  which  flared  parple  and  amber,  and  sending 
np  tall  q)ires  of  clnatered  flear-de-lis,  which  bamed, 
rividlj  blae,  against  the  shining  atnoco. 

As  catriaga  after  carriage  rolled  slowlj  toward  the  en- 
trance, the  wide  doon  ewnng  open,  and  showed  a  magnifi- 
cent Btairoase,  up  which  waa  passing  a  oontibnoas  stream 
of  cloaked  and  hooded  flgniea,  giving  to  the  eager  gaze  of 
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the  fortunate  few  oatside  who  could  snatch  a  look  across 
the  cordon  of  police  the  occasional  gleam  of  a  satin  slip- 
per, or  flash  of  a  jewel  on  some  white  hand,  which  drew 
still  closer  the  draperies  of  head  or  shoulder. 

"  Diable  1  the  face  must  be  pretty  that  goes  with  such 
shoulders  r*  *'Did  jou  see  that  foot?  *Twas  no  longer 
than  mj  hand."  "Did  you  see  that  girl  spring  from  the 
carriage?  You  may  bet  sJw  hasn^t  seen  twenty  yet" 
"  Here !  here's  something  to  look  at  at  last.  Peste !  take 
your  black  and  white  wraps,  I  say  !  Give  me  something 
lively  to  open  the  eyes  at.  Here's  a  red  one  1  a  yellow 
one  I  a  white  one  t  and  a  blue  one  1"  *'  Blue  !  he's  ^eea  /" 
"The  green  is  all  in  your  eye,  comrade."  In  faot»  four 
dominoes  of  the  colors  already  described  by  the  grapbio 
tongues  of  a  Parisian  street  crowd  had  desoendad  from  a 
carriage,  ascended  the  staircase,  and  declining  to  enter  a 
dressing-room  had  presented  themselves  at  the  entrance 
to  theso^m. 

"  Gentlemen,  yon  must  lay  aside  your  dominoea,"  said 
the  magnificent  personage  who  announced  the  g^^sts. 

The  crimson  domino  showed  him  a  few  lines  written 
on  perfumed  paper,  xmder  a  coronet  and  monegram. 

The  magnificent  personage  bowed,  and  withdrew  his 
hand  from  the  satin  curtains,  which  parted  imder  an  aroh. 

"If  such  are  madame's  orders,  pass  in,  gentlemen." 
Then,  announcing  the  newcomers,  "  The  gentlemen  from 
the  other  world,"  he  said. 

All  heads  were  turned  toward  the  new  arrivals,  who 
seemed  to  see  nothing  at  first  but  gleaming  eyes,  as  the 
masked  faces  turned  in  their  direction.  As  they  bowed 
over  the  hand  of  their  hostess,  which  she  had  giren  them, 
in  English  fashion,  she  said : 

"  I  am  dying  to  know  what  your  costnmes  are,  but  I  re- 
frain from  asking ;  although  you  are  patting  a  severe  tax 
on  my  feminine  curiosity." 

"  Tou  will  know  only  too  soon,  madame,"sa2d  the  white 
domina 

"Too  soon  I  That  sounds  almost  like  a  threat,  Mon- 
sieur the  American." 

"  But  we  do  not  threaten  you,  madame»"  aaid  the  red 
domino,  pressing  his  friend's  arm.  As  they  passed  on  he 
said,  "You  are  too  impetuous.  You  will  ruin  all  iC  you 
are  not  carefuL" 

"  1 1 — too  impetuous  ?  Do  you  recollect  what  I  have  to 
avenge  ?" 

"Yes;  but  we  don't  do  these  things  here  after  the 
tashion  of  your  American  savages — ^flrst  the  war-whoop, 
then  the  tomahawk." 

"I  don't  care  how  I  do  it,  so  that  it  is  done,"  said  the 
other,  gloomily. 

"  Do  you  know,  Laurence,  Fd  be  willing  to  wager  any 
sum  that  eren  now,  if  you  shonld  once  hear  her  speak,  if 
she  should  once  bestow  upon  you  one  of  those  smiles  of 
hers,  which  are  the  most  wonderful  commingling  of  the 
heavenly  and  the  diabolical,  you  would  forget  your 
brother's  death,  your  friend's  madness,  your  cousin's  ruin, 
and  wish  only  to  live  and  die  at  her  feet" 

"  Do  you  take  me  for  a  fool  ?"  said  the  other,  sternly. 

"Fool! — by  no  means.  It's  only  the  wisest  and  the 
best  that  she  cares  to  capture.  Such  insignificanta  as  I 
am  escape  by  reason  of  their  insignificance. " 

"  Is  she  here  ?    Do  you  see  her  anywhere  T 

"Not  yet  The  dresses  are  rather  bewildering,  to  be 
suro,  but  you  can  always  single  her  out  by  that  magnifi- 
cent hair  of  hers,  the  hair  which  gives  her  the  name  of  the 
'  Amber  Witch,'  and  which  she  always  disposes  so  as  best 
to  display  its  luxuriant  beauty.  They  are  beginning  to 
danca  l^n't  that  quadrille  of  the  Seasons  pretty  ?^though 
how  Summer  is  going  to  sit  down  without  crushing  all  | 


those  wild-strawberry  vines  with  which  her  dress  is  be- 
sprinkled, I  do  not  see.  And  there  come  the  Hours,  mar- 
shaled by  Nox  and  Aurora  t  They've  stolen  some  of  their 
dresses  and  distinguishing  signs  from  Rafiaeilo's  designs. 
See  that  one  witti  the  owl  I  isn't  she  a  lovely  creature  ?'* 

But  the  white  domino  looked  wilh  nnse€dng  eyes  at  the 
twenty-four  beautiful  young  women  who  were  moving 
through  the  figures  of  a  dance,  in  which  they  formed  a 
living  representation  of  the  frieze  of  some  Greek  temple- 

The  dance  finished,  the  beauty  with  the  owl,  who  h|kd 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  crimson  domino,  seemed  to 
feel  fatigued,  and  looked  around  for  a  seat.  A  chair  cov- 
ered with  embossed  velvet  stood  at  her  elbow.  With  a 
sigh  of  relief  she  sank  upon  the  seat,  when,  all  at  once,  the 
arms,  npcMi  which  her  own  were  stretched,  slid  from  be- 
neath them,  and  gently  encircled  her  waist  A  start,  a 
scream ;  the  released  beauty  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  the 
chair  rose  npon  its  front  legs,  leaving  the  back  legs,  with. 
Uieir  connecting  bar,  upon  which  the  living  chair  had 
squatted,  dangling  behind,  as  their  wearer  walked  awayl 

"Now,  I  call  that  ingenious,"  said  the  crimson  domino 
to  his  white  friend,  who  had  sdtnessed  the  incident  appa- 
rently unmoved.  "  It  takes  a  Frenchman  to  arrange  such 
a  surprise." 

"A  Frenchman  is  always  ready  to  assist  nature  in  sup- 
plying that  part  of  the  ape  that  she  has  left  out  of  his 
composition,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Oan't  you  forget  your  vendetta  until  the  time  is  come 
for  executing  it  and  enjoy  yourself  in  the  interval  ?  A 
Oorsican  always  has  a  smile  on  his  face  when  he  finds  his 
victim  is  at  hand." 

"  And  you  shall  see  me  smOe  when  my  vendetta  is  ac- 
complished," said  the  white  domino,  moving  into  the 
shadow  of  an  Egyptian  obelisk.  "  I  wish  to  heaven  this 
was  over !" 

"  Hush  1  not  BO  loud.  There's  a  loving  couple  on  the 
other  side^  who  have  been  using  this  afil&ir  as  a  screen  for 
the  last  quarter  of  an  hour.  There's  one  thing  I  want  to 
■ay  to  you.  Suppose  the  shock  of  this  should  drive  her 
mad  ?    I  have  heard  of  such  results." 

"  Has  not  she  driven  others  mad  ?— devil  that  she  is  I" 

"  Just  see  what  a  jolly  time  those  other  fellows  are  hav- 
ing. It's  evident  that  they  don't  care  a  fig  for  the  conse- 
quences." 

"  Are  you  going  to  fail  me  now,  Guy  ?" 

"  I !  oh,  na  I  promised  to  see  you  through,  and  I'll 
do  it ;  though  I  must  confess  that  I  begin  to  '  feel  pity 
tugging  at  my  heart-strings.'  I  suppose  you'U  leave  for 
Italy  as  soon  as  this  is  over  ?" 

"  As  soon  as  my  aunt  and  cousin  can  join  me." 

"  I  don't  think  I  should  go  as  soon  myself,  if  it  were  not 
for  that  dharming  cousin  of  yours " 

"  You  must  recollect  that  I  have  never  seen  her." 

"  But  her  picture  is  exquisite ;  and,  by- the- way,  there's 
a  positive  resemblance  to " 

"  She  looks  a  little  like  one  of  Titian's  boauties,  I  think. " 

"But  more  like  the  « Amber  Witch.' " 

"Does  she,  indeed  ?  I  am  sorry  you  have  mentioned 
the  resemblance.    I  was  prepared  to  like  her." 

"Was  Lady  Amberside  as  beautiful  in  her  youth  ?" 

"So  my  mother  has  told  me.  But  the  present  Lady 
Amberside  is  not  my  aunt,  and  is  only  Beatrix's  step- 
mother. She  is  a  frenchwoman.  That  is  the  reason  I 
have  never  seen  Beatrix.  Her  father  died  soon  after  his 
second  marriage ;  the  present  Lady  Amberside  naturally 
prefers  her  native  country,  and,  when  I  have  visited  Eng- 
land, it  has  chanced  that  Beatrix  has  been  on  the  Ck>ntiiient 
with  her  step-mother." 

"  And  they  have  never  visited  Italy  ?" 
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"  Only  when  Beatrix  was  too  young  to  remember  it  It 
is  on  her  account  that  Lady  Amberaide  wishes  to  take  ad* 
vantage  of  my  escort" 

«  There's  a  new  arrival  I  It  is  she  ! — it  is  positively 
she  I" 

The  white  domino  shuddered  irom  head  to  foot,  as,  fol- 
lowing closely  npon  the  announcement  of  her  assumed 
character  as  "The  Serpent  of  Old  Nile,"  a  figure,  at 
once  beautiful  and  repellent,  entered  the  mUm  at  the  head 
of  a  glittering  train.  The  upper  part  of  her  dress  was  a 
species  of  corselet,  comiwsed  of  burnished  scales,  which 
slid  one  upon  the  other  as  she  moved,  producing  so  dass- 
zling  an  effect  that  the  light  seemed  to  explode  from,  rather 
than  be  reflected  by,  them.  An  infinity  of  smaller  scales 
covered  her  dosely-clinging  skirt  of  green  satin,  which  ter^ 
minated  in  a  pointed  train.  Around  her  neck  was  twined 
a  serpent,  wrought  entirely  of  small  rubies,  emeralds  and 
diamonds,  which  seemed  to  writhe  with  every  motion. 
From  dimpled  shoulders  to  taper  wrists,  jeweled  snakes 
wound  their  coils  aroond  her  arms,  and  even  her  face  was 
hidden  by  a  mask  which  formed  a  serpent's  head,  and,  be- 
ing enameled  in  colors,  was  frightfully  life-like.  From 
under  this  fioated  a  profusion  of  amber-colored  hair,  which' 
rolled  in  sinuous  curves  almost  to  the  edge  of  her  skirt 
Mark  Antony,  in  complete  Boman  armor,  and  arm-in-arm 
with  a  grinning  crocodile ;  a  group  of  naiads,  in  dresses  of 
mlver  gauze,  strewn  with  shells  and  coral  and  fringed  with 
seaweed  ;  a  pair  of  mummies  ;  and  Satan  himself,  dressed 
from  head  to  foot  in  scarlet  satin,  with  gilded  horns  and 
hoofs,  and  having  a  white -winged  angel  on  his  arm, 
followed. 

As  the  "  Serpent  of  Old  Nile  "  approached  more  nearly, 
a  low,  hissing  sound  became  audible,  which  accompanied 
all  her  movements,  and  was  probably  produced  by  some 
mechanical  contrivance.  When  she  reached  the  Egyptian 
obelisk,  behind  which  the  red  and  white  dominos  stood, 
half  concealed,  it  moved  from  its  place  and  stationed  itself 
by  her  side,  leaving  exposed  to  all  eyes  a  pair  of  lovers  in 
a  half  embrace.  The  impulsive  Parisians  greeted  this  new 
surprise  with  a  ecstasy  of  delight 

"Who  would  have  imagined  that  obelisk  to  be  nothing 
but  pasteboard,  with  a  man  inside  ?"  said  the  red  domina 
*'  And  here  we  have  been,  saying  anything  and  everything 
as  we  stood  by  it  1    Fortunately,  we  spoke  in  English." 

The  white  domino  made  no  reply.  All  his  faculties  were 
absorbed  in  his  gaze  at  the  "Serpent  of  Old  Nile,"  who 
stood  leaning  against  the  obelisk,  her  face  half  averted 
from  him,  and  cJightly  inclined  toward  it,  in  the  attitude 
of  one  who  listena  Had  he  been  near  enough,  he  would 
have  heard  her  say,  in  a  low  tone : 

*'  Whatever  it  is,  let  it  come ;  I  am  not  afraid. 

At  this  moment  her  hostess,  the  Countess  de  G ^  ap- 
proached her,  and  having  complimented  her  upon  her 
dress,  told  her  that  the  band  was  about  to  play  the  music 
of  the  ballet  of  the  "  Gour  du  Diable,"  which  she  had  prom- 
ised to  dance  at  her  house. 

"  Have  a  care  1"  murmured  a  voice  from  the  obelisk. 

*'  Were  you  to  provide  my  partner,  madame  ?"  asked  the 
Serpent,  with  her  eyes,  which  glittered  through  the  holes 
of  her  mask,  fastened  upon  the  countess's  uncovered  face. 

"I  do  not  recollect  that  to  have  been  in  our  agree- 
ment," was  the  composed  reply.  "If  you  had  been  a  cU- 
huUmte^  I  might  have  proposed  some  one ;  but  for  you,  who 
are  always  so  besieged  by  partners 

'^Permit  me  to  implore  that  happiness  for  myself,"  said 
the  white  domino,  appearing  at  the  countess's  elbow. 

"  Thai  is  the  mem  /"  murmured  the  obelisk. 

"You,  Monsieur  the  Domino !  Why  do  you  claim  my 
hand  ?" 


t» 


"  Madame,  although  I  am  now  an  inhabitant  of  the  other 
world,  I  knew  you  well  in  this." 

"And  were  a  friend  of  mine  ?" 

"To  the  death." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"Your  voice  is  strangely  familiar,"  she  said.     "Do  you 
dance  in  domino  ?" 

"  Until  the  time  for  unmasking  comes." 

"You  are  very  mysterious  t    Tell  me,  do  the  feelings 
change  after  death  ?" 

"To  what  feelings  do  you  refer,  madame  ?" 

"The    affections.      You   say  you  were    a — friend   of 
mine?" 

"I  worshiped  you — ^I  adored  you  I     Have  you  for- 
gotten ?" 

She  laughed* 

"There  were  so  many  I" 

"Bemember  mo  by  this  token." 

Taking  her  hand,  he  drew  her  quite  within  the  shadoip« 
of  the  obelisk,  and,  stooping  quickly,  pressed  his  lips  upon 
the  dimple  of  her  shoulder. 
,    She  started,  and  her  hand  grew  cold  in  his. 

"I  thought— I  had  heard " 

"  What  ? — ^that  I  was  no  longer  yours  ?  that  I  no  longer 
loved  you  ?    Impossible  I" 

"No,  it  was  not  thaL  I  heard — ^but  never  mind.  So 
you  have  taken  this  way  of  telling  me  that  you  still  live  ?'* 

"You  had  heard  that  I  was  dead?*' 

"Yes ;  I  had  heard  that  It  is  not  true  ;  se  much  the 
better." 

"And  you  will  dance  with  me  ? 

"  With  all  my  hearty  and  both  my  feet  Do  you  know,  I 
am  glad  that  you  are  not  dead,  Maurice." 

"Beally?" 

"  Yes ;  I  am  getting  to  have  too  many  victims  on  my 
conscience ;  and  you — ^well,  you  were  always  rather  taaxuh 
ing,  you  used  to  rave  sa'* 

"I  have  given  up  that  foolish  habit" 

"  Ah,  but  you  haven't  seen  my  face  yet !" 
Is  it  changed  at  all  ?" 

They  tell  me  that,  if  changed  at  all,  it  is  only  for  tha 
better." 

"  What  should  you  do,  if  you  should  lose  your  beauty  by 
disease  or — accident  ?" 

She  shuddered. 
*  *  Die,  I  suppose. " 

"But,  if  you  had  to  live  on  ?  Bemember,  you  would  be 
lonely  then,  forgotten  by  your  friends,  when  you  could  no 
longer  minister  to  their  entertainment ;  shunned  by  your 
lovers,  to  whom  you  have  grown  an  object  of  aversion. ' 
To  look  in  your  mirror  and  think,  at  first  sight,  that  that 
loathsome  face  must  be  the  face  of  a  stranger.  To  sit  by 
your  solitary  fireside,  and  be  haunted  by  the  vision  of  past 
pleasures,  and,  worse,  by  the  phantoms  of  those  to  whom 
your  beaaty,  now  as  much  a  phantom  as  themselves,  w 
destruction  1" 

"A  very  pretty  sermon,  truly,  Monsieur  the  Puritai 
from  one  who  is  to  dance  with  my  wicked  self  in  the  ballet 
of  the  *Court  of  Satan '!  Bah  !  the  very  air  is  pestiferous 
with  yoar  words  I  Ah,  here  is  a  friend  of  mine,  who  al- 
ways carries  a  vinaigreUet  or  some  such  trifie,  for  the  use 
of  his  fainting  partners.  You  don't  chance  to  have  a  flagon 
of  cologne  about  you,  Monsieur  Mephistopheles  ?  The  at- 
mosphere of  this  gentleman  is  oppressive. " 

"  I  think  you  would  find  my  atmosphere  more  conducive 
to  health,"  said  the  person  she  addressed,  making  a  move* 
ment  as  if  to  offer  his  arm. 

"Thank  you  ;  but  I  am  engaged  for  the  ballei  of  which 
they  are  now  playing  the  music,  ** 


It 
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torn 


b,  nudAme,  I  am  vety 


to  speak  with  yon. 


"  I  am  sorry— bnt  I  li»T8  n«  Hm»— ^" 

"Bat  Ave  minutes  !    I  only  ask  fira  minntas," 

"  It  is  nally  importtuit  ?" 

"Vitally  so." 

"  Then,  for  only  fire  minntea,  Blonaiear  the  Domino. 
If  I  fiul  to  return  then,  yon  may  claim  me." 

Aa  she  Tanished  on  Msphiatopheles's  ann,  the  red 
domino  oame  np. 

"Yon  hare  lost  yonr  partner  ?" 

'■She  retoma  in  five  minntea.     Is  everything  ready  T* 

"Ail  have  taken  their  places  ;  we  ue  only  waiting  for 
yon.     What  do  yon  think  of  her  7" 

"  I  think  that  abe  is  all  reftdy  to  danoe  this  Vwllet  in  the 
original  Oonrt  of  Baton.  Did  yon  ever  bear  meh  mnslo  ? 
I  believe  it  wm  composed  in  the  infernal  regions.  Every 
note  from  those  violins  aonnds  like  the  waU  of  a  lost  sonl, 
and  that  diabolioal  interweaving  of  the  clamor  of  the  horns 
expresses  exactly  the  farinmph  of  the  evil  spirits.  As  for 
ia%,  I  no  longer  feel  either  donbt  or  remorse.  With  ber 
own  lips  she  has  prononnoed  her  own  doom.  And  here 
she  oomes  again  1  Lamia,  she  sbonld  have  oallad  herself 
tor  she  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  woman-snake.  It 
will  be  a  good  deed  to  draw  ber  bngs.  Who  would  hesi- 
tate to  crash  a  serpent  ?" 

"I  hope  /am  not  that  serpent 'yon  are  intending  to 
omsb,  gentlemen  I  Is  a  reptile  to  blame  for  being  snob 
aa  ita  creator  made  it  ?  Now,  adien  to  moralizing.  I  feel 
the  '  BOol  of  the  mnsic  go  into  my  blood,'  end  I  am  now 
all  infernal,  and,  as  snob,  defy  yon  to  do  yonr  wotsL  Uy 
master  will  protect  me.  Are  there  tliree  other  dominos  in 
the  ballet  f  Friends  of  yonrs,  Monsieur  Qie  Wliite  Dom- 
ino r' 

"Friends  of  y<>mt,  rather,  I  fam^.     I  claim  no  infernal 

"Is  not  the  blare  of  that  trumpet  inai»ring  ?    A  moi, 


The  Serpent  did  indeed  dance  as  it  possessed.  The 
music,  which  at  first  had  given  a  measnred  eadence, 
grew  faster  and  more  furiona.  The  flgnras  became  more 
and  more  involved.  The  "  Infernal  Ballet "  waa  the  centre 
of  attraction,  the  other  danoers  having  now  become  speo- 
tatora.  Even  to  these  lookers-on,  aoouatomed  to  every- 
thing combining  the  fantastic  and  diabolical,  thme  came  a 
thrill  almost  of  terror,  oa  the  mnsic  changed  to  an  un- 
earthly strain,  which  seemed  to  represent  the  lament  of 
lost  sonls  in  the  midst  of  their  tormentors.  The  lights 
sank,  flickered,  and  went  out  A  jarring  clash  and  clang 
from  cymbals  and  trumpeto,  and  they  bnrned  again,  but 
now  with  a  bine  and  livid  flame,  which  gradually  grew 
into  a  brood,  crimson  glare. 

The  white  domino  seized  his  partner's  hand. 

"I  lied  to  yon,"  he  said— "I  am  dead— twioe  deed  I 
Killed  by  yott— flist  my  body,  and  then  my  soul  I" 

He  snatched  off  bis  mask,  and  flung  hiek  his  domino. 
She  saw  a  beantifnl,  ghssUy  head,  with  a  deep  gash  in  the 
white,  nnoovered  throat 

There  were  screams,  mingled  with  bysterio  laughter, 
from  the  partners  of  the  three  other  dominoe,  as  they 
also  threw  off  their  wrappings,  and  showed,  each  one,  the 
semblauce  of  a  mortal  wound. 

The  Serpent  drew  back— for  a  moment  only— her  rapid 
movement  prodncing  an  ominous  hiss.  Then  aha  langbed, 
naturally,  oorolesBly. 

"Bather  too  theatrically  arranged,  gentlemen  I"  she 
said.  "But  the  Comteese  de  G always  was  a  blun- 
derer— as  Monsienr  de  O^—  has  often  assured  me," 

TtaaewOB  adetsnation,  a  spurt  of  something  that  looked 


like  liqnid  flame,  and  the  Serpent  fell  back  into  the  anas 
ol  Uepbistopbeles.  In  a  moment  all  was  oonfuslon.  Cries 
of  "She  is  shot— seize  the  murderer  I"  were  hewrd  ;  'bat 
the  tour  dominos  had  vanished. 

"Silenee,  if  yon  please — madame  is  wounded,"  said 
Mepbistophelae,  who  had  already  murmnred  in  the  Ser- 
pent's  ear  :  "  Did  I  not  tell  yoa  so  f  But  1  very  mnidi  fe«r 
that  her  faoe  ia  seriously  injured — not  by  flrs-anns,  however, 
but  by  some  detonating  snbstanoe,  vhieb  was  intended  to 
prodnoe  disflgnrement."  , 

As  if  the  tats  torattOd  by  the  whits  domino  had  already 
overtaken  her,  all  her  gay  friends,  muimuring  horror 
of  the  'abodous  deed  and  indigneticn  at  its  perpetrator, 
bostsned  away,  commenting  upon  the  affiur,  when  out  of 
hearing,  as  follows  : 

"We  all  know  that  Uadame  de  O has  very  good 

reasons  for  lending  herself  to  snch  a  plot  as  this," 

"And  it  she  should  lose  her  beeufy,  poor  Florestine  ! 
what  would  beooDM  of  her  ?" 

"  There  will  be  nothing  left  for  her,  in  that  case,  but 
oblivion," 

Soon  after  the  dispersion  of  the  guests,  a  telegram  ma 

Imiught  to  the  Hotel  de  G ,  addressed  to  Mr.  Laurence 

Shirley,  MephistopheleB,  going  down  tiie  steps,  laden  with 
wraps  for  the  Serpent,  who  was  lying  prone  on  the  cush- 
ions of  her  carriage,  met  the  messenger,  who  showed  bim 
the  envelope,  and  asked  him  where  he  could  find  the 
Amerioan  gentleman. 

"  Give  the  telegram  to  met  I  will  see  that  he  has  it," 
said  Mephistopheles, 

' '  But  I  am  responsible  tor  it ;  and  I  do  not  know  who 
you  are.*' 

"  Xou  know  the  Ohevalier  Germont,  do  not  you  ?"  tak- 
ing off  bis  mMk, 

With  the  telegram'in  his  band,  he  sprang  into  the  car- 
riage and,  seating  himself  by  the  Serpent's  side,  ssid  : 
Madame,  I  have  sometiiing  Itere  that  I  fancy  will 
■  you."  


CHAPTER  n. 


7  an  apartment  of  the  famous  Hotel  Hen- 
rice,  where  Americans  and  English,  visiting 
I  Paris,  "  most  do  congregate,"  three  gen- 
tlemen were  assembled  the  morning  suc- 
ceeding the  masquerade  ball  at  the  Hotel 

de  G .     One  of  them,  tall  and  slender, 

with  beoutitul  bat  frigbtfnlly  pallid  fea- 
tures, whose  very  pallor  "  prononnoed  "  the 
I  rich  bronze  of  his  wavy  hair  and  the  bril- 
liaat  Une  of  his  eyes,    now  heavy  from 
want  of  sleep,  was  lying  on  a  lounge,  one 
hand  under  his  bead,  and  the  other  pulling 
nerronsly  at  the  long  ends  of  his  fair  mos- 
taehe.     Another  young  man,  with  'a  bronzed  complexion 
and  shining  blade  eyes,  was  standing  at  the  foot  of  Qie 
lounge,  a  newspaper  in  his  hand,   from  which  he  had 
evidently  just  been  [reading  to  his  componioni,  one  of 
whom  was  standing,  with  his  bock  to  the  others,  looking 
&om  the  window. 

"It  seems  Madame  da  G— —  denies  all  knowledge 
of  the  'a^r,'  as  the  papers  call  it  I"  said  the  reader. 
"  She  had  engaged  four  people  to  dance  in  the  ballet — pro 
fessionalB,  as  she  supposed.  (Can't  yon  bear  her  mj  it  ? 
It  takes  a  Frenchwomsn  to  t^  a  lie  !)  The  steward  ad- 
vertited  tor  professional  dancers.  (Good  I)  Madome's 
steward  made  the  disposition  of  the  lights,  etc.,  as  they 
advised,    [I  wonder  howmuoh  she  poid  her  steward  for  bis 
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share  in  the  floiion  ?)  Well,  Laurence,  toe  axe  well  ont  of 
the  scrape,  at  any  n^,  as  far  as  our  names  are  concerned. 
As  for  onr  consciences " 

The  yonng  man  at  the  window  tomed  aronnd  with  a 
gestore  of  impatience,  as  he  heard  a  groan  from  the  occu- 
pant of  the  lounge. 

'*If  it  had  been  anything  but  the  disfigurement  of  a 
woman !  By  heaTon !  Laurence,  I  think  it  wouldn't  have 
been  half  as  bad,  had  you  shot  her  through  the  heart** 

"  I  am  here  to  answer  for  what  I  haye  done,"  said  Lau- 
rence, moying  as  uneasQy  on  his  lounge  as  did  his  saintly 
namesake  on  his  gridiron.  *'  I  hare  sent  her  a  message  to 
that  effeci.  She  can  have  me  arrested,  should  she  choose." 

"Tou  have!" — simultaneously  spoken  by  his  two 
hearers. 

"But  I  have  exonerated  you  both,  and  also  ETerard, 
from  eyexy thing  but  participation  in  what  yon  supposed 
to  be  a  frolia  Neither  have  I  compromised  Madame  de 
Q  ,  simply  statmg  that  I  saw  her  advertisement,  and 
answered  it  Man  may  finish  my  punishment,  since 
ProTidence  has  begun  it  You  look  surprised,  Ferguson. 
Didn't  you  know  it  ?  But  Quy  will  tell  yon.  To  be  sure, 
I  had  never  seen  them,  but  they  were  my  only  living  re- 
lations, and  I "    He  broke  [off,  and  covered  his  ^es 

with  his  hands. 

Qay  folded  the  newspaper  at  one  paragraph  and  passed 
it  to  Ferguson,  who  read  there  that  the  steamship  CUy 
€f  Paris  had  foundered,  and  all  on  board  had  perished. 
In  the  list  of  passengers  were  the  names  of  Lady  and  Miss 
Ambersida 

"  His  aunt  and  cousin,"  said  Ferguson.  And  then  there 
was  a  knock  at  the  door. 

«<  Ck>me  in  I"  said  Quy,  impatiently,  and  a  garpon  came 
in,  presenting  a  note  on  a  salver. 

Chiy  took  it  from  him. 

*'It's  for  you,  Laurence  ;  and,  by  Jove  1  the  envelope 
has  her  crest  I" 

"  Whose  r 

**That  of  the  Amber  VHUih,  otherwise  Florestine, 
Baronne  dTstampesi" 

Laurence  tore  open  the  enydope  with  trembling  fingers, 
and  after  glancing  at  the  inclosnre,  read  it  aloud  : 

"  It  is  not  for  one  offender  to  Judge  or  eondemn  another.  If 
Monsieur  Bhizley  can  bear  to  look  on  his  work,  he  is  requested  to 

call  at  107  Bne  de this  evening  at  half-past  nine  o'olook. 

*<  (Signed)  BABomn  n^EsTAiirai." 


« 


Shall  you  go  ?" 


ft 


I  believe  her  to  be  capable  of  having  you  assassinated," 
saidOuy. 

**  Let  her  do  it    I  have  nothing  to  live  for." 
' '  Nothing  to  live  for  1    At  your  age,  and  with  your  Uoe^ 
figure  and  fortune  ?" 
''You  have  forgotten  that  I  am  a  murderer." 
**My  dear  fellow,  she  is  not  dead,  nor  even  in  any 
danger  of  death.    All  the  papers  report  that" 

'*  But  I  have  destroyed  her  beauty.  I  have  made  her, 
all  the  rest  of  her  life,  a  honor  to  henelf ;  an  object  to  be 
pitied  and  avoided  by  others." 

**  But  then,  she  was  really  a  pestiknt  creature.  Ton 
have,  at  the  cost  of  some  remorse  for  yourself^  benefited 
society.  You  can  have  no  idea  of  the  amount  of  iw<«<*iiii># 
that  one  woman  has  done,  and  her  power  to  do  evil  was 
unlimited,  from  the  fact  that  the  world  has  never  been 
able  to  put  its  condemning  finger  on  one  action  that  would 
place  her  beyond  the  pale  of  polite  society.  Her  cunning 
has  been  absolutely  diabolical,  restraining  her  from  over- 
stopping  the  bounds,  by  keeping  within  which  a  woman, 


even  when  a  thousand  tongues  are  wagging  against  her, 
can  stiU  dety  slander  to  bring  any  proof  of  wrong-doing. 
I  am  curious  to  learn  why  she  has  sent  for  you  to  call  at 
her  house.  You  may  depend  upon  it,  you  won't  be  al- 
lowed to  get  off  without  paying  for  this  in  some  way.  I 
should  not  be  surprised  if  she  proposed  to  you  to  com- 
promise the  matter  by  privately  handing  over  to  her  a 
good  round  sum  of  money." 

'  "  She  is  welcome  to  all  I  have  if  she  will  look  upon  it  as 
any  compensation  for  the  injury  I  have  done  her." 

"  You  may  make  up  your  mind  to  bleed  freely.  I  know 
that  she  is  frightfully  in  debt,  and  I  must  say  that  I  am 
sorry  she  has  come  across  a  sheep  so  very  willing  to  be 
shorn  as  yourselL" 

*'  You  cannot  begin  to  realize  the  relief  it  is  to  me  to 
find  that  there  are  any  possible  amends  for  the  wrong  she 
has  suffered  at  my  hands." 

"  But  don't  let  your  penitence  carry  you  too  far,  Lau- 
rence.   Don't  let  it  lead  you  to  marry  her." 

*'  I  marry  her ! — ^with  my  brother's  blood  on  her  hands. 
Never!" 

'*  But  you  can  have  no  conception  of  her  power.  I  have 
seen  men  who  knew  all  about  her,  and  who  absolutely 
feared  her  as  a  satanic  being,  succumb  as  soon  as  she  chose 
to  exert  her  fascinations  upon  them." 

''You  must  remember,  Guy,  what  an  enormous  injury  I 
have  inflicted  upon  her.  She  must  hate  me  with  a  hatred 
proportionate  to  the  beauty  whose  loss  costs  her  every- 
thing that  life  can  give  to  such  a  woman." 

"  Then  there  would  be  no  surer  way  of  punishing  you 
than  to  inveigle  you  into  marrying  her.  I  wish  you  would 
let  me  go  with  you,  Laurence." 

But  Laurence  Shirley  refused  to  listen  to  his  friend's 
doubts  or  fears.  He  made  a  suitable  toilet,  and,  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  presented  himself  at  the  residence  of  the 
Baronne  d'Estampesi 

When  admitted,  he  was  requested  to  walk  up-staivs  to 
the  "boudoir  of  madame,"  as  she  was  too  unwell  to  leave 
it  for  the  present  Almost  foint  with  a  complication  of 
emotions,  among  which  a  vague  terror  was  predominant, 
he  followed  the  cat-like  footsteps  of  madame's  maid,  who 
polled  aside  an  embroidered  curtain  which  hung  from  a 
gflded  rod,  and  motioned  to  him  to  enter.  He  did  so,  and 
found  ^iwiwAlf  in  a  small  apartment  shaped  like  a  shell, 
and  lined — ^for  no  other  word  wiH  express  it — ^like  a  ahell, 
with  gHsteoing  mother-of-pearL  There  was  no  window 
perceptible,  but  the  place  where  the  window  would  have 
been  was  filled  in  with  an  enormous  aquarium,  and  the 
only  light  admitted  to  the  room  filtered  through  the  sea- 
water  it  contained*  and  was  intercepted  at  every  moment 
by  the  rapid  movements  of  its  grotesque  inhabitanta  The 
floor  of  this  singular  boudoir  was  incrusted  with  a  border- 
ing of  coral-branches  and  sea-shells,  the  centre  being  filled 
in  with  a  rug  that  represented  mnaoon  of  seaweed  in  their 
natural  colors.  The  chairs  and  couches  were  shell-shaped, 
veneered  with  mother-of-pearl,  and  covered  with  sea-green 
satin  embroidered  with  silver  shellsL 

In  the  peculiar  half-light  Laurence  could  see  what 
looked,  at  first  sight,  like  a  heap  of  lace  and  embroidery 
thrown  carelessly  on  one  of  the  chairs.  A  second  glance 
convinced  him  that  it  was  a  woman,  in  a  white  caohemire 
robe-de-chambre,  profusely  trimmed  with  lace,  a  lace  cap 
half  covering  her  abundant  hair,  and  a  handkeiehief  held 
before  her  lace. 

"  Is  that  Monsieur  Shirley  ?    Please  to  be  seated,  mon- 


t» 


Laurence  took  a  chair,  of  which  he  felt  the  need,  for  he 
was  trembling  from  head  to  foot 
"  I  had  the  pleasure  of  dancing  with  you  last  evening^ 
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MoDsiear  Shirlaf ,  tod  I  reoeiyed  a  aoto  from  yoa  this 
morning ;  and  I  inlecred  from  the  lattar  that  yoa  thonght 
I  might  be  diapoaed  to  ravenga  npoa  you  the  irreparable 
injury  yoa  have  inflicted  upon  me." 

"  Was  the  aappoaition  nnnatond,  madame  f "  asked  Imx- 
renoe,  thinking  how  thrilling  were  the  tones  of  her  Toioe, 
and  feeling  hke  a  morderer  in  the  presenoe  of  his  Tiotim's 
apparition. 

"  Would  that  give  back  to  me  what  I  hare  lost  ?*' 

Laurenoe  sprang  to  his  feet  and  approached  her. 

*'  Madame !  madame  I  If  yon  only  knew  that  I  wonld 
^rillingly  give  the  rest  of  my  life  to  ondo  what  I  have  done ! 
If  yon  knew  that  my  shame,  my  remorse,  my  horror  of 
my  cowardly  revenge And  yet— my  brother  I" 

"  Mondenr,  say  nothing  more.  We  have  each  some- 
thing to  regret  Yon  are  safe  from  arrest  or  prosecution 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  shall  only  inflict  one  punish- 
ment upon  you.  Yon  hare  heard  what  I  was.  Look  at 
me  now  I" 

She  uncovered  her  faoe  and  raised  it,  so  that  the  light 
might  fall  full  upon  ii  It  was  contorted,  ghastly,  inex- 
pressibly hideous.  One  eye  seemed  to  have  been  utterly 
destroyed  ;  the  rest  of  the  face  was  a  swollen,  discolored 

The  agitation  of  the  past  six  weeks,  dating  from  the 
time  that  he  had  learned  of  his  brother's  tragic  end,  the 
revenge  over  which  he  had  brooded,  and  which  he  had  so 
terribiy  executed,  fasting,  sleeplessness  and  remorse— all 
combined  with  this  horrible  sight  to  unnerve  him  utterly. 
He  Rroaned,  and  fell  senseless  at  her  feet 

When  he  came  to  his  senses  he  found  himself  in  his  own 
apartment  in  the  Hotel  Menrice,  with  Guy  bending  over 
him,  and  looking  almost  as  pale  as  himsell 

"  The  doctor  said  it  was  only  a  fainting-flt,  but,  Lau- 
rence, my  dear  fellow,  I  thought  she  had  killed  you.'* 
*'  She  I    Who  ?    Ah,  now  I  recollect  1"    He  sank  back 
his  pillows,  shuddering,  his  face  hidden  in  his  hands. 
•'  What  did  she  say  to  you— what  did  she  do  to  you  ?*'    = 
''She?— oh  I    She  says  that  I  am  safe  from  arrest  or 
prosecution. " 
" Indeed  r 

"Bnt  don't  think  I  escaped  'un whipped  of  justice.*  She 
showed  me  her  face.     It  was  horrible  1    I  shall  never 
forget  it  r 
"And  then  ?" 

'I  suppose  I  fainted — for  I  recollect  nothing  more." 
She  sent  you  home  in  her  carriage.  You  were  deliv- 
ered at  the  door,  like  a  parcel,  and  then  the  coachman 
drove  off  at  full  speed.  When  I  saw  you,  I  thought  it 
was  yonr  corpse  she  had  sent  back  to  us.  I  can't  under- 
atand  how  she  let  you  off  so." 

*'  She  has  shown  that  quality  so  rare  in  women — mag- 
nanimity." 

"  Not  she  I  You  may  depend  upon  it,  Laurence,  that 
you  haven't  seen  the  last  of  her.  She  is  treating  you  as 'a 
oat  does  a  mouse.  She  has  only  let  you  go  a  little  way, 
and  then  she  will  pounce  down  on  you.  I  would  advise 
you  to  set  off  for  Italy  to-morrow,  if  you  can." 

But,  when  the  morrow  came,  Lanrence  was  unable  to 
follow  this  friendly  advice.  A  fever  had  set  in,  and  for  a 
week  he  was  delirious,  raving  in  his  delirium  of  the 
ghastly  face  whose  beauty  he  had  destroyed.  By  the  use 
of  powerful  remedies  he  was  able,  in  about  a  fortnight 
from  the  time  of  his  seizure,  not  only  to  be  dressed,  but 
to  walk  with  faltering  steps  to  the  window,  from  which 
lie  waved  his  hand  to  Guy,  who  came  bounding  up  the 
atairs  and  into  the  room,  evidently  in  excellent  spirits. 

"You  are  looking  quite  like  yourself,  Laurenoe,  and 
rre  good  news  for  you,  to  improva  your  looka  still  more. 
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Here^  Mdre  Dan  tin  "  (to  the  nurse),  **  take  this  packet 
of  gelatine,  and  change  it  to  bunches  of  ^rupes  and  cxii-s  of 
corn,  in  those  appetiziug  molds  of  yotas  that  maho  a 
skeleton  aigh  for  a  stomach — a  free  rendering  of  '  to  create 
an  appetite  under  the  ribs  of  death.*  How  I  like  to  see 
that  woman  laugh !  She  shakes  ail  over,  like  one  of  her 
own  jellies.  Laurence,  I  must  go,  for  I  have  had  another 
letter  from  my  unde ;  but  I  can  leavft  you  now  with  a 
clear  conscience— for  sAe  has  gone  into  a  oonvenL  l^ow, 
don't  look  sol  It's  the  best  place  for  her.  She  can 
repent  her  sins,  and  it  will  certainly  give  her  occupa- 
tion for  the  rest  of  her  life,  if  she  means  to  rid  herself  of 
off  of  them." 

"  I  wish  I  could  go  into  a  monastery  I" 

"  You  won't,  as  soon  as  you  are  fairly  bound  for  Italy. 
The  voyage  will  set  you  up  wonderfuUy,  and  I  will  join 
you  then,  as  soon  as  my  uncle  will  let  ma  Fm  off  in  the 
next  train  —so,  good-by,  and  God  bless  you,  old  fellow  1 
Get  Ferguson,  or  some  one,  to  write  me  how  yoa  are^ 
every  day  or  so." 

That  same  afternoon,  as  Laurence  lay  on  the  lonnge  in 
his  room,  feeling  inexpressibly  lonely,  there  was  a  tap  on 
his  door. 

"Gome  in,"  he  called;  and  two  ladies  entered,  some- 
what timidly  and  doubtfully,  as  it  seemed  to  him. 

'*Are  you  Monsieur  Laurence  Shirley  ?"  asked  one  of 
them,  a  tall,  graceful  woman,  with  dark,  almond-shaped 
eyes,  and  profuse  gray  hair,  elaborately  dressed. 

Laurence  rose  to  his  feet,  still  trembling  with  weakness, 
and  a  wild,  imdefined  hope,  and  bowed  affirmatively. 

The  tall,  graceful  woman  then  went  up  to  him,  with 
both  hands  extended. 

''Ah  I  I  was  snre  of  itr  You  are  so  like  yonr  poor 
uncle  in  his  last  illness  I  And  me— do  you  know  who  I 
am?" 

"  You  must  be  Lady  Amberside— my  aunt  Bat  I  had 
heard " 

"That  we  were  drowned  in  our  shipwreck  ?  W^,  we 
are  come  to  you  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  I  only  hope 
you  will  greet  us  as  hospitably  as  did  the  qoeer^  rough, 
friendly  people  on  whose  fishy-smelling  shores  we  were 
thrown.  Bah  I  the  scent  is  in  my  nostrils  stilL  Bat  here 
is  one  who  has  on  you  the  claim  that  I  do  not  possess. 
Beatrix,  this  geatleman*is  your  cousin.  Monaieur  Laosence 
Shirley."  

CHAPTER  m. 

KN    BOUTK    FOB    ITALY. 

The  Journal  of  Beatrix  Amberside  (pro  tenu). 

Thbbb  !  that  looks  well  It's  about  aQ  the  Latin  I  know. 
Bat  what  an  air  a  few  words  of  that  majestic  language  do 
give  to  a  sentence  ! 

How  fortunate  it  is  that  I  am  half  English- English  on 
my  mother's  side.     That's  where  my  beautiful  amber-col- 
ored hair  comes  from.     Ha,  ha,  ha  t  how  oddly  it  does 
look,  plaited  into  two  long  tails,  and  tied  with  ribbons  at 
the  ends  !    And  then  my  white  frocks,  as  the  English  call 
them,  and  my  general  air  of  ingenue.     I  don't  look  a  day 
over  sixteen,  for  I  heard  a  man  say  so,  yesterday.    Oh, 
my  little  red  book  !— my  dear  red  demon  I— my  little 
scarlet  familiar,  to  whom  I  can  whisper  all  my  most  secret 
thoughts,  and  know  that  you  will  never  repeat  them* 
Were  it  not  for  the  relief  I  find  in  blackening  your  charm- 
ing white  pages,  I  am  sure  that  I  should  let  out  my  secret 
twenty  times  a  day. 

It  is  fatigning  to  play  the  r&le,  so  new  to  me,  of  an  Eng- 
lish si^oolgirl — even  one  who  is  supposed  to  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  foreign  education.  And  when  I  sit  in  the 
background,  under  the  shadow  of  my  gypsy-hat»  with  my 
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'baaatiftd  hair  tortarfid  into  ifas  two  *'  pig-tails" — ^for  so  I 
heard  tlie  Americaas  call  tkem  the  other  day — and  see 
OlezBfiDce  posing  for  the  benefit  of  the  other  passengers, 
and  absorbing  so  mnoh  ol  the  attention  of  my  cousin,  I 
long  to  fling  off  my  hat,  unbraid  my  hair — ^my  beautiful 
hair,  that  has  been  sang,  and  jeweled,  and  kissed  by  royal 
lips — ^and  say  :  *'  Is  it  /,  whom  you  allow  to  sit  here,  un- 
sarroundel,  almost  unremarked  ?— I,  the  most  beautiful 
woman  in  the  most  brilliant  city  in  the  world  ! — I,  the 
Amber  Witch  V* 

It  is  odd  that  Monsieur  Shirley  has  never  seemed  to 
have  the  slightest  suspicion  that  we  are  not  what  we  claim 
to  be — his  aunt  and  cousin.  I  could  have  chosen  no  better 
person  than  Clemence  to  play  the  part  of  my  stepmother. 
Her  residence  in  England  as  French  governess  gives  her 
the  same  advantage  that  I  have  gained  from  my  visits  to 
my  English  relations. 

It  was  fortunate  that  Philippe  Germont  secured  for  me 
that  telegram  informing  Monsieur  Shirley  of  the  loss  of 
the  City  cf  PariSf  with  his  aunt  and  cousin  on  board. 
He  did  not  know  what  was  in  it,  bringing  it  to  me  sim- 
ply as  ''information  of  the  enemy's  movements" — as 
they  say  in  war-time.  I  told  him  'twas  a  mere  nothing — 
some  letters  to  be  forwarded,  if  required.  And  yet,  the 
intention  to  personate  the  drowned  cousin  was  mine  at 
that  moment 

Poor  Philippe  !  I  am  very  ungrateful  to  leave  him  in 
ignorance  of  my  plans  and  movements  ;  for  what  should  I 
be  now,  had  he  not,  in  his  "obelisk,"  overheard  enough 
of  Monsieur  Shirley's  conversation  to  excite  his  suspicions, 
and  lead  him  to  lend  me  the  crystal  mask  he  wears  when 
making  his  chemical  experiments,  to  avoid  inhaling  poi- 
sonous vapora  Underneath  my  serpent-mask  it  was,  of 
course,  invisible.  And  then,  his  subsequent  ingenuity  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  horrible  waxen  face  I  showed  to 
my  intended  cousin,  and  which  secured  me  from  all  dan- 
ger of  detection  when  I  should  choose  to  assume  my  new 
character.  Had  it  not  been  for  what  Germont  over* 
heard,  neither  could  I  have  learned  that  Monsieur  Shirley 
had  never  seen  either  his  aunt  or  cousin,  or  that  the 
former  was,  by  birth  and  education,  a  Frenchwoman, 
making  Giemence's  impersonation  of  her  part  so  easy. 

Then  "my  cousin's"  intention  to  travel  in  Italy  is  so 
very  convenient  for  me ;  for,  to  tell  the  truth — ^I  can  tell  it 
to  yoti,  my  dear  little  red  demon  I—owing  to  pressing 
debts,  and  some  little  a£hirs  of  my  own,  that  I  shall  not 
even  specify  to  you,  my  small  familiar  1  Paris  was  getting 
a  little  too  hot  to  hold  me — I  like  English  phrases,  they 
are  so  terse  and  expressive  1  And,  as  Monsieur  Shirley, 
in  view  of  our  losing  so  much  in  the  sinking  of  the  City  q^ 
Paris,  proposes  to  pay  all  our  traveling  expenses,  and 
has  furnished  us  with  new  wardrobes,  our  venture  (to 
employ  an  Americanism)  has  been,  so  far,  a  paying 
one. 

Besides  "  my  cousin,"  there  are  three  other  Americans 
on  board  the  steamer— a  mother  and  two  daughters — ^who 
seem  to  know  Monsieur  Shirley  very  welL  They,  the 
daughters,  are  graceful,  vivacious,  and  know  how  to  put 
on  their  dresses  and  knot  their  ribbons,  which  is  more  than 
one  can  say  for  an  Englishwoman.  But  one  of  them. 
Maud,  actually  throws  herself  at  Monsieur  Shirley's  head  ! 
How  they  sneer  at  my  complexion  ! — they  are  both  pale, 
und  one  is  dark,  while  the  other  has  a  skin  like  bad  lard  ; 
at  my  hair — ^Maud's  is  dark,  and  Blanche's  like  tow ;  at 
my  shape,  at  my  hands  and  feet !  Just  now,  I  pretend  not 
to  hear  them  ;  some  time;  I  will  make  them  repent 

Their  mother,  Mrs.  Livingston  Van  Zandt  by  name^ 
would  be  unremarked,  even  if  one  of  two  thrown  on  a  desert 
island,  wen  it  not  for  1)9T  9a9moi^  ^iwaonds^  and  ber 


equally  enormous  teeth.    Maud  inherits  the  latter,  aom^ 
what  modifled. 

It  is  delightful  to  see  Glemence  utterly  ignore  Mrs.  Van 
Zandt,  and  calmly  (and  metaphorically,  of  counse)  walk 
over  the  bodies  of  the  Misses  Van  Zandt,  after  she  has  .com- 
pletely prostrated  them.  As  Monsieur  Shirley's  aunt,  aha 
can,  of  course,  often  overturn,  with  one  touch  of  her  finger, 
tlie  card-houses  so  openly  erected  by  "those  very  pro- 
noimced  young  ladies,"  as  she  calls  them.  So,  the  other 
day,  when  Maud,  who  is  the  dark  one,  pretended  to  be  very 
ill,  and  hinted  to  Monsieur  Shirley  that  she  should  like  his 
leopard-skin  rag  brought  on  deck  for  her  to  recline  upon 
in  a  picturesque  attitude,  and  a  very  becoming  tartaa 
wrap,  Clemence  coolly  took  possession  of  it,  thanking  her 
"nephew"  for  forestalling  her  wishes  in  his  always 
thoughtful  manner. 

Mrs.  Van  Zandt,  who  shows  her  teeth  in  an  unusually 
alarming  manner  when  anything  is  going  wrong  with  "my 
sweet  girls,"  as  she  calls  them,  tried  to  explain  that  the 
rug  was  intended  for  "my  Maud";  but  Clemence  looked 
Hirovgh  her  as  calmly  as  if  she  had  been  made  of  glass,  and 
remarked  to  a  young  Irishman,  who  was  standing  near 
her,  that  she  judged  from  appearances  that  we  must  be  ap- 
proaching the  Bock  of  Gibraltar ;  an  insinuation  that 
obliged  Mr.  O'Neil  to  retire  suddenly  to  hide  his  amuse'* 
ment 

I  can  see  that  Monsieur  Shirley  avoids  me,  and  I  know 
the  cause — ^I  look  too  much  like  a  certain  picture  he  loand 
among  his  brother's  papers.  I  have  also  seen* my  own 
picture^that  is^  the  photograph  of  Beatrix  Ambexmde.  It 
is  a  pretty  face  enough,  but  not  like  me. 

I  did  not  know  that  I  was  still  capable  of  feeling  a 
healthy,  natural  excitement,  until  Monsieur  Shirley  came 
this  morning  to  the  door  of  our  stateroom,  and  asked  us  if 
we  did  not  want  to  come  out  upon  deck,  as  we  were  now 
entering  the  Bay  of  Naples. 

I  was  out  of  my  berth  in  a  moment,  and,  wilh  my  hair 
hanging  loose  over  the  bournous  I  had  thrown  over  my 
wrapper,  and  the  sleep  not  yet  washed  out  of  my  eyes,  I 
presented  myself  to  "my  cousin." 

"  Is  not  Lady  Amberside  coming  ?"  he  asked. 
.    "  She  never  shows  herself  en  deshabiBe,  as  I  do.    Will 
the  Bay  of  Naples,  or,  rather,  the  steamer,  wait  fof  her  to 
finish  dressing  ?" 

I  had  remarked  that  he  had  always  made  his  axxange- 
ments  so  as  never  to  be  left  alone  with  me.  What  would 
he  do  now  ? . 

"I  will  take  you  up  on  deck,  then,  and  go  back  for 
her." 

But  I  needed  no  companion  but  Nature  at  that  supreme 
moment  There,  between  the  aeure  sky  and  the  azure  sea^ 
were  the  white  walls  of  Naples,  strung  like  pearls  on  the 
crescent  line  of  her  curving  shore,  or  like  the  white  teeth 
of  some  marine  monster,  smiling  a  welcome  to  the  beauti- 
ful bay.  Between  us  and  the  bay,  cloudlike  Gapri  brooded 
upon  the  sea,  and  beyond  this  innumerable  boatSp  with 
their  picturesque  lateen  sails,  danced  upon  the  sparkling 
waters  ;  the  purple  shore  drew  nearer,  the  white  palaces 
climbed  upward  to  the  Castle  of  St  Elmo ;  the  sharp  cone 
of  Vesuvius  cut  the  dear  atmosphere ;  the  diamond-like 
fountains  and  rainbow  parterres  of  the  Villa  Boale  glittered 
into  sight ;  and  we  steamed  up  by  the  bridge  that  throws 
its  defiant  arm  into  the  sea,  clutching  the  rock  on  which 
a  small  castle  stands,  overlooking  the  shipping  and  the 
mole. 

I  think  there  must  have  been  a  land-breeze,  for  every 
now  and  then  the  unfamiliar  perfume  of  strange  flowers 
reached  me ;  and  as  I  looked  at  the  foreign  shore  we  were 
approaching,  so  uew  to  me^  bq  old  in  the  histozj  of  tb^ 
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mrld,  I WM  oonadoni  of  the  half-fonned  wish  that  I  migbt 
And  bere  a  new  self,  »  new  life,  and  laare  behind  me  for 
arer  the  pains  and  memorieH  of  the  old. 

"  What  ha*  happened  ?"  said  Olemenoe  to  me^  In  a  low 
toQfl^  as  she  joined  me  on  deck,  oarefnUr  draaaed,  rouged 
and  powdered.  "  Thrae  are  aotaallj  tears  in  joor  ejea  I" 

I  aaw  Sfonaienr  Shirley's  e^es  tamed  on  me,  with  an 
acpieasion  I  had  never  aeen  in  them  before,  I  took  the 
eneat  ona& 

"I— waa  thinking — of— my  father." 

Th«  aornma  of  Glemenee's  month  strnggted  witit  a  Bmii& 
I  am  anre  Honaienr  Shiriey  forgets  that  the  napeotable 
EHr  Joba  Ambenide,  for  whom  I  was  supposed  to  be  weep- 
ing, haa  lain  in  His  gntTs  some  fourteen  years,  for  ha  offered 
ma  his  arm  to  take  me  back  to  mj  stateroom,  and  his 
beantifnl  blue  eyes  looked  very  kindly  at  me  as  he  left  me. 

Honaiear  Bhitley  haa  taken  rooms  for  na  at  the  Hotel  de 
rUniTOB,  where  wa  orolook  the  Ohiaia,  or  principal  atraet 
of  Naples;  the  Villa  Baale,  a  apeoies  of  pnblio  garden;  the 
beantitnl  bay,  and  far  beyond,  irtiere  the  reetleaa  sea  tosses 
its  white  ereet  against  the  horizon. 

The  Ghiaia,  being  the  fashionable  promenade,  is  gay  and 
apkndid  with  Parisian  toileta,  whiob  look  oddly  enonfth  in 
Naplee.  The  blaok  robes  and  broad  hate  of  the  priasta,  the 
ban,  bronae  ofaeste  and  piotoreaqne  rags  of  the  lazzaroni, 
lo  not  aeem  aa  strange  to  me  as  the  famlHar  Frenoh  fash- 
ions,  with  Naplee  as  a  baokgroond. 

While  I  was  watching  this  brilliant  panorama,  a  bell  be- 
gan to  foU,  the  dvriagea  drew  off  in  two  linea  from  the 
centra  of  the  street,  and  a  long,  continnoos  wail  sobbed 
throngh  the  air,  and  chilled  into  momentary  silenoe  all  Hie 
hnm  and  bnstle  of  dironging  life.  Then  there  pawed 
slowly  down  the  street  a  line  of  bareheaded  monks,  oarry- 
ing  banners  and  oroaaea,  and  behind  them,  borne  by  fonr 
monks,  oa  an  open  bier,  was  what  appeared  to  Im  the 
vazen  flgnn  of  a  yonng  girl,  with  her  biur  falling  loosely 
around  hor  rosy  cheeks  and  crowned  with  flowers,  her 
hands  croeeed  upon  her  bosom,  her  white  satin  dreis  fall- 
ing away  in  graceful  folds  from  the  small  feet  gliateningin 
satin  Hlippers.  In  the  rear  fallowed  slowly,  two  by  two, 
ghostly-looking  Sgnres,  dreeaed  in  white  froia  head  to  foot, 
their  faces  tynered  with  oowled  hoods,  with  two  holea  for 
the  eyes,  and  from  them  oame  that  wofol,  wailing  ory, 

"  niere  is  grief  at  so  mnch  a  head,"  said  Ur.  OTIeil,  for 
we  were  all  out  on  the  balooay.  ■■  Those  fellows  in  white 
are  the  hired 

"  And  the 

"Is  on  the  bier,  with  its  face  painted,  /call  sach  things 
barbarism." 

As  be  spoke  the  oorpae  passed  jnst  beneath  out  balcony, 
and  one  of  the  flnrt  pair  of  monmeis  turned  and  looked  up 
at  us,  his  eyee  flashing  like  jewels  through  the  apertures  in 
the  linen  that  oonoealed  his  iaix.  He  half  paused,  raised 
his  arm,  and  a  orown  of  white  roses  fell  at  my  feet.  As 
they  mored  on,  a  sweet  tenor  thrilled  through  the  wuling 
chant,  and  I  oonld  ■^ll^t^^^g^^llTl  the  words,  "La  bionda." 

"  For  the  bionda  lady,"  said  Uonsienr  Shirley,  picking 
up  the  orown  of  rosea  "Bach  haii  as  yonn  is  always 
adored  in  Italy," 

He  was  about  to  put  it  on  my  head,  bat  I  shinnk  bom 

"  It  was  meant  lor  a  corpse,"  I  said. 

He  let  it  (all  inatantjy. 

Hare  I  beeome  a  diffident  woman  since  I  left  the 
"  pleasant  land  of  France,"  as  poor  Mary  Stuart  called  it  ? 
Tears,  and  longings  for  a  better  life,  this  momii^  ;  and  to- 
night a  horror  of  great  darkness—where  have  I  seen  tbeae 
words  t — seems  to  hare  oome  npon  me.  When  I  sleep  I 
see  shape  after  shape  paae  before  my. eyes,  in  the  feaifal. 


shroud-like  dress  of  Ihoae  hired  monmera,  I  am  ulw^s 
out  on  the  balcony,  and  as  they  pass  beneath  it  each  one 
flings  back  his  oowl  and  shows  ma  the  face  ot  one  of  thoee 

whom  I PahltheroomsmeUslikeaohamel-honsel  It 

is  onjy  the  remembranoa  ot  that  masked  ball  that  haunts 
me.  And  yet,  the  Tmoe  I  heard  singing  to-day.  I  wonder 
if  HonsieuE  Shirley  remarked  it  ?  But  that  poor  Haorioa's 
Toioe  had  the  same  awee^  sad  oadence. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

oavaans  la  HAvas. 
jJTwas  anenged  that  we  should  make 
K  t  the  ascent  of  Vesuvina  this  morning. 

yP  t  Mia.  Vaa  Zandt  and  her  daughtart, 

who  have,  like  vt,  taken  rooms  at  the 
Hotel  de  I'Univers ;  Ur.  O'Neil,  and 
a  Ur.  Oarrington,  who  is  anppooad 
to  be  an  admirer  of  Blanche,  were  to 
f.  I  be  of  the  party. 

a|  When  OlemenoB  and  I  came  down 

X  I  in  onr   eloae  hats    tied   down  with 

'^  broad  ribbcms,  and  onr  gray  pongee 

^  '   dresses,  we  foond  Hand  and  Blanche 

HI  I  all  in  iriiita,  with  white  feathen  in 

^  I  their  chip  hats.     They  ware  joined 

y  by  Mr.  Oarrington,  in  a  suit  ot  glossy 

'   white  liuKi,  a  tall  hat  and  light  kid 
gloves,  and  exhaling  ambrosial  odota  as  he  walked. 

Olemenoe  and  I  axohangad  g^oes,  and  O'Ndl  said,  in 
an  ande  to  Mondeur  Shirley  : 

"Did  yon  ever  see  such  a  get-up  for  Veeuvias  f  I  sng- 
geated  tweeds  and  gaiteis,  but  he  insinnated  &at  his  style 
of  dress  was  his  own  a&ir.  Wont  he  find  oat  what  ex- 
coriated meaoB,  though,  when  ha  geta  among  the  aoorie  V 

An  odd  kind  of  vehicle  took  us  all  to  the  foot  of  Tesa- 
vins,  where  we  fonnd  a  anmber  of  small  donkeya  and  Uufr 
tall,  mnaenlar  drivers,  awaiting  us. 

It  took  some  time  and  trouble  to  get  us  all  mounted, 
and  then  the  donkeys  were  so  vary  small,  that  it  seemed 
like  riding  the  old  English  hobl^horsa  in  the  May-day 
games,  where  t^e  animal  was  made  cf  pasteboard,  and  the 
means  of  looomotian  supplied  by  the  liier.  We  were 
obliged  to  BBoand  one  by  ooe^  and  Ur.  Oarrington  took 
the  lead,  followed  by  Uaache,  behind  ^hom  cama  har 
mother,  while  Maud  rode  next,  having  begged  Monslenr 
Bhiiley  to  keep  very  dose  to  her,  she  was  so  abaid  ot 
being  thrown.  I  am  qnite  sore  that  she  worried  har 
donkey  with  a  pin,  to  make  him  reetiva,  and  thus  aeoara 
the  desired  result  To  my  surprise,  C3emenoe  allowed  her 
to  have  her  own  way,  perhaps  beoanse  she  herself  found 
the  young  Irishman'a  ooaversalion  entertaining,  and  as  she 
was  continually  oddreasing  him,  he  naturally  took  a  posi- 
tion next  to  her,  leaving  me  to  bring  np  the  rear. 

The  path  was  very  roagfa,  and  most  have  been  axoaed- 
ingly  uupleaaant  for  any  feet  bat  a  donkey's.  For  about 
half  an  hour  I  rode  on  in  rilenoe^  then,  finding  my 
thoughts  oppressive,  and  reooUectiag  that  I  had  remarked 
the  good  looks  of  the  driver  ot  my  donkey,  I  thoaght  I 
would  indulge  my  eyes,  after  their  long  fast  on  ashes  and 
lumps  of  broken  lava,  for  a  handsome  man  ia  always  a 
handsome  man,  even  if  no  more  than  a  donkey-driver.  I 
was  well  rewarded  for  Uie  tnnible  ot  riding  n^  a  faveeknecik 
path  with  my  back  to  the  dangaza  I  was  enconntming,  for 
I  saw  an  oval  faoe  with  a  amooUi,  antanned  skin,  a  straight 
nose,  and  fall  scarlet  lips,  shaped  like  a  bow  ;  a  pair  of 
long,  liquid  eyas,  with  thick  fringes  which  ouried  unward, 
brows  like  a  line  traced  in  India  ink,  a  low,  straight  fore* 
head,  and  fine  silky  hair  of  a  bright,  ^jlden-chestant- 
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ooloT,  Knd  oaried  like  Uta  looks  of  &  OMek  statue. 
In  Pans,  those  vho  aerre  tis  are  no  moie  expeoted  to 
have  e^es,  eon  ot  other  B^uea  than  is  the  faniitnre  of  our 
rooms,  and  I  was  surprised  to  see  this  handaome  liring 
statae  color  under  1117  critical  gaze,  while  his  eyes  flashed 
into  mine.  I  tamed  to  Clemenoe  in  amazement — Mr. 
O'Neil  had  ridden  forward,  and  was  speaking  with  Mon- 
deor  Bhirlef— and  said,  "  Have  yon  remarked  my  driver  ?" 
I  spoke  in  English — we  nso  that  langnage  as  mnoh  as  pos- 
ilU«— and  she  replied,  looking  at  bim  oritioally : 


"  But  I  insist  that  mj  ermtadino  would  graoe  even  ^ 
Parisian  oostnme,  and  if  I  were  to  tetom  to  Paris  I  woold 
take  him  back  with  me  as  my  valxt  da  dtambre," 

"  I  can  asenre  yon  that  the  man  is  podtirelj  leddeoing 
with  anger.  Can  it  be  possible  that  ha  DDderstanda  what 
wu  are  saying  7' 

"  Tory  possibly.  Ton  know  that  he  acts  as  goide  to  all 
nationalities.  Bnt  what  of  that  ?  A  donkey-driTer,  even 
if  he  were  Apollo  himself,  mnat  expeet  to  be  oiilioiHd  to 
hia  laoe,  if  one  stoops  to  regard  him  xt  alL" 


"  He  is  as  handsome  a  oreatam  u  srer  I  nw  in  my  libh 
And  his  shape  is  perfeetion." 

•  ■  Isn't  it  a  pl^  that  snch  a  splendid  phyaiqae  ahoold  be 
wasted  on  a  donk^-driver  T"  (The  man's  magnifloent 
dark  eyes  flashed  again  aa  I  said  this.)  "Put  him  in  a 
otriliced  dress,  and  he  wonld  oreate  a  aenaatioD,  erso  on  a 
Parisian  bonlerard." 

"  Hia  own  drees  is  more  piotnreaqne.  When  we  admire 
foreigneis  we  do  not  give  their  oostame  the  share  it  d»- 


"  Ton  ue  pitileaa,  madams.  Ton  forget  that  aren  this 
man  may  haTe  the  blood  of  some  anoiant  Boman  In  his 
*«ina." 

"  Abie  probaUy  that  of  aome  aadent  Onek.  He  looks 
like  a  model  for  the  Athenian  Qlancna,  in  Bnlwer'a  novel 
of  the  'I«st  Days  of  Pompeii' " 

"I  have  never  read  that ;  I  fonnd  it  ticeeome.  What  is 
this  building  we  are  approaohing,  Hr.  O'Neil  T  It  is  a 
little  oasis  in  thia  Ama/t  of  dndert,  tot  thate  is  a  Uttle 
gnui,  and  MtoaUj  a  fev  tnM  aroand  it" 
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"This  is  the  Hermitage.  We  stop  here  to  taste  the 
lamons  wine  called  LaohrymiB  OhriBtL  " 

«*  Tears  of  Ohrist  I    Wtiat  profanity  V 

*'  Profanity  and  piotnresqaeness  are  sometimes  insepa- 
rable. Ton  will  see  the  hermit  presently,  as  pictnresqae  as 
'andean  linen  and  rusty  serge  can  make  hlm»  and  he  will 
'probably  swear  in  abominable  Latin  if  anything  goes 
'%/xong.     Bnt,  then,  yon  ladies  will  be  none  the  wiser." 

Onr  goide  now  gave  a  mosioal  halloa,  a  small  window 
opened  above,  and  tho  head  of  a  friar,  who  looked  like  one 
of  Dora's  grotesque  drawings,  was  thrust  out.  He  said 
eomething  in  a  fat  voice  which  O'Neil  said  was  a  welcome, 
and  an  invitation  to  enter,  and  dismountiDg,  we  went  up  a 
flteep  flight  of  stairs  into  a  small  parlor  above. 

*'  'Will  you  walk  into  my  parlor,  said  the  spider  to  the 
flyy'"  quoted  O'Keil,  and  then  bowed  so  respectfully  to  the 
good  father,  that  the  incongruity  of  the  words  with  the 
action  made  me  laugh. 

"BenedicUe,  mnJUii^**  stammered  the  good  friar,  and  set 
chairB  for  us  around  a  plain  board  table,  upon  which  he 
began  to  arrange  bottles  and  glasses. 

I  never  even  dreamed  of  such  wine.  This  is  the  wine 
that  makes  poets,  I  thought,  as  it  ran  through  my  veins 
like  the  lava  that  warms  the  roots  of  its  vines. 

**  I  have  a  fancy,*'  said  Glemence  to  Monsieur  Shirley, 
**  to  give  some  of  this  wine  to  our  muleteers.  They  have 
worked  much  harder  than  theic  donkeys." 

Monsieur  Shirley  beckoned  from  the  window.  One  of 
the  men  ran  up,  took  the  wine,  with  a  profusion  of  thanks, 
and  disappeared. 

Glemence  went  to  the  window.    Presently  she  said : 

"Beatrix,  your  Athenian  Olaucus  is  worth  looking  at- 
Come  and  see  what  an  artistic  pose  he  has  taken*'* 

I  went  to  the  window,  and  saw  my  muleteer  redining  in 
the  centre  of  the  circle,  with  his  finely-modeled  limbs  dis- 
posed in  an  attitnde  of  perfect  grace.  He  had  broken  the 
neck  from  a  bottle,  and  holding  the  fragment,  which  was 
shaped  somewhat  like  an  antique  goblet,  aloft,  raised  his 
ejes  to  my  window,  and  began  to  sing,  in  correct  Eng- 
lish : 

"  My  wine  Ss  red  as  blood  of  young  Adonis, 
And  strong  as  fire; 
My  wine  is  sweet-- ah,  sweet  as  honey  is. 

And  dark  as  Ire. 
Who  drinks  it,  drinks  the  life  that  rages 
Through  the  hot  veins  of  ages. 
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My  wine  is  pressed  from  globes  of  peari  and  amber. 

In  sunny  places ; 
My  vines,  like  wild  tliiogs^  freely  run  and  elamber 

Ofer  verdant  spaces— 
Blot  in  golden  warmth,  and  thns  ensphere 
The  flame  and  fragranoe  of  the  year. 

"  But  pale  its  rose  beside  your  cheeks' warm  roses; 
Biokly  its  breath. 
By  that  tare  mouth  which  like  a  flower  undoses ; 

Not  even  death 
Could  olntoh  and  chill  this  burning  heart  of  mine, 
Gould  I  but  steep  your  kisses  in  my  wine.*' 

The  excitable  Italians  dapped  their  hands,  and  cried 

Bravo !  bravo  I"  The  singer  almost  imperceptibly  in- 
clined his  head  to  me,  as  he  emptied  his  impromptu 
goblet. 

"Ah,"  said  Glemence,  "I  thought  the  voice  was  familiar 
to  me  1  That  is  the  man  who  threw  you  the  wreath  yes- 
terday." 

- '  A  'itomeo  who  drives  donkeys  !"  sneered  Mand. 

*'I  find  no  fault  with  his  c^miration  of  my  cousin,"  said 
Monsieur  Shirley.  "  A  oat  may  look  at  a  king,  you  know. 
But  as  these  Italians  are  very  impulsive,  I  would  advise 
-her  to  avoid  noticing  him  as  mooh  as  pocRuUe.    I  think  I 
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had  better  be  your  body-guard  for  the  rest  of  the  way, 
Beatrix." 

I  did  not  suppose  that  the  mere  proximity  of  a  man  who 
has  shown  himself  to  be  my  bitter  enemy,  whose  resem- 
blance to  one  of  the  phantoms  hannting  my  past  life  is  a 
terror  to  me,  and  who,  if  he  knew  me  to  be  Floxestine 
d'Estampes,  would,  perhaps,  again  feel  justified  in  crash- 
ing me  as  a  serpent  in  his  path,  could  give  me  so  much, 
satisfaction.  When  he  looked  at  me,  I  felt  myself  blush  ; 
when  he  spoke  to  me,  I  listened  with  pleasure.  But  he 
need  not  have  troubled  himself  about  my  mnleteer,  for  he 
did  not  put  himself  forward  at  all,  not  even  assisting  mo 
to  remount  my  donkey  ;  and  when  our  party  was  onoe 
more  in  motion,  resumed  his  station,  apparently  unawed 
by  Mondeor  Shirley's  regardful  eyes,  and  sang,  delight- 
fully, airs  from  various  operas,  his  enchanting  voice,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  black  waste  of  cinders  through 
which  we  were  toiling,  reminding  me  of  Orpheus  singing 
on  his  way  to  the  infemid  regions. 

In  a  very  short  time,  it  seemed  to  me-- but  Monsienr 
Shirley  said  it  was  an  hour — we  arrived  at  the  base  of  a 
steep  cone,  which  looked  more  desolate  than  anything  wa 
had  yet  seen,  and  here  we  found  that  we  must  leave  our 
donkeys  and  ascend  on  foot 

'* Mercy  1"  said  Blanche.  "Climb  up  through  all  those 
ashes  ?  We  ahall  be  buried  alive,  like  so  many  Pom- 
peians !" 

Mr.  Oarrington  looked  at  his  thin  boots,  and  then  at 
O'Neil,  who  was  grinning  delightedly. 

"It  is  not  as  bad  as  it  seems,  Miss  Blanche,"  said  he, 
stoutly ;  "and  you  have  too  mnoh  resolution  to  be  easily 
daunted." 

After  these  words,  Blanche  would  have  walked  over  burn- 
ing lava.  She  allowed  her  guide,  who  had  unlaced  hia 
sash  of  scarlet  wool,  to  pass  it  around  her  waist,  taking  the 
two  ends  in  .his  hands,  by  which  to  draw  her  np  the  ao- 
divity.  My  guide  took  f^om  his  waist  a  broad  saah  of 
blue  silk,  fringed  with  silver,  instead  of  the  conventional 
red  woolen  one,  and  having  adjusted  it,  took  the  fringed 
ends  in  his  hands,  which  I  obs^ed  were  very  beantifullj 
formed,  and  we  began  our  laborious  ascent  through  the 
warm  asliea,  in  which  we  sank  knee-deep  (it  every  step. 
We  had  to  panse  repeatedly,  the  fatigue  was  so  great,  and 
Ifond  was  certain  she  should  faiai,  and  Mrs.  Van  Zandt 
did  faint»  and  Blanche  was  furious  over  the  grimy  condition 
of  her  onne  white  piqu^. 

"Eurduk  rexdaimed  O'Neil,  who  was  the  first  to  ascend 
to  the  edge  of  the  old  crater.  We  all  scrambled  up  after 
him,  and  found  Ofutaelves  in  a  hdiow  about  a  mile  in  oir* 
cumferenoe--40  somebody  said— composed  entirely  of  cin- 
ders, on  which  sat,  or  reclined,  in  every  attitude  expressivo 
of  repose  after  excessive  fatigne,  about  thirty  groupa  of 
travelers.  I  counted  them  afterward,  and  found  them  to 
number  amoag  their  nationslities  French,  Germans,  Rns- 
sians,  Americans,  English  and  Italians.  Beside,  or  beck 
of,  each  group  were  their  Italisn  guides,  leaning  upon  their 
long  pikes ;  and,  looking  at  their  lithe,  bronze  figures,  their 
flashing  eyes  and  the  metallic  lustre  of  their  hair,  seea 
against  the  background  of  the  sulphuric  smoke  pourin(* 
from  the  fissures  in  the  crust  of  the  crater,  one  could  easily 
suppose  them  to  be  the  members  of  the  Infernal  Ck)UDcil» 
whom  Milton  describes  as  leaning  upon  their  speais,  while 
waiting  for  the  arch-fiend  to  speak. 

"Every  one  is  eating  a  lundh,"  said  Monsieur  Shirley. 
'*Let  us  follow  so  excellent  an  example." 

'<  I  presume  the  wine  is  boiled^"  said  Mr&  Van  Zandt,  in 
a  melancholy  tone.   '*  I  would  give  more  lor  a  alice  of  toast 
and  a  cup  of  tea  than  anything  I  know  ot" 
_  **The  toast  is  yery  easOy  supplied,"  si^id  Monaieor  ShJir- 
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lej»  beckoning  to  one  of  the  guides,  who,  npon  learning 
what  was  wanted,  went  to  a  eraok  in  the  crater,  where  he 
toasted  some  bread  and  roasted  some  apples,  with  celerity 
and  ease. 

''I  should  think  they  would  taste  of  the  infernal  re- 
gions,*' said  Maud,  daintily  sniffing  at  the  skin  of  an  apple 
that  had  as  fine  a  bronze  as  the  faces  of  our  g^des. 

"Be  careful,  Miss  Maud,"  said  Olemence.  '*  Who  eats 
food  cooked  by  such  fires  may,  in  some  manner,  become 
bound  to  the  service  of  his  Satanic  Majesty.  I  should 
think  your  guide  had  been  bound  to  some  such  serrice, 
Beatrix.  Only  see  how  diabolical  he  looks,  standing 
there  1" 

He  was  standing  leaning  on  his  pike,  and  watching  with 
a  sayage  scowl  a  young  Frenchman  who  had  made  over- 
tures to  acquaintanceship  by  o£Eeriug  me  a  sardine  on  a 
piece  of  toast,  and  then  introduced  himself  to  Monsieur 
Shirley  as  the  Oomte  d'Estaing,  and  begged  the  favor  of  an 
introduction  to  the  ladies  of  the  party. 

"  The  young  lady's  name  is Ah,  but  I  cannot  pro- 
nounce it  I"  he  said,  when  Monsieur  Shirley  had  named 
ma  *'  But  she  is  your  cousin,  and  you  are  an  American  ? 
Her  resemblance  to  one  of  my  own  countrywomen  is  really 
surprising." 

I  glanced  at  Monsieur  Shirley,  who  was  looking  very 
pale. 

**  I  never  spoke  to  the  lady  in  question,"  went  on  the 
count,  "  but  I  have  often  remarked  her  on  the  boulevards 
and  in  the  theatres.  She  was  surprisingly  beautiful,  al- 
though neither  as  young  nor  as  innocent  as  mademoiselle. 
A  friend  of  mine,  just  from  Paris,  has  been  tolling  me  of 
the  tragedy  that  has  closed  her  career,  as  it  closes  that  of 
80  many  of  our  celebrated  beauties.  My  friend  is  a  man 
of  wonderful  intelligence ;  might  I  be  permitted  to  intro- 
duce him,  also  ?  As  we  are  to  travel  in  company,  as  it  is 
your  intentiou  to  visit  such  places  as  we  have  already  set 
down  in  our  itinerancy,  we  shall  probably  find  it  pleasanter 
to  travel  as  acquaintances." 

Of  course  Monsieur  Shirley  could  not  deny  this,  and 
the  count,  having  written  a  few  words  on  a  card,  and  beck- 
oning to  my  g^de,  told  him,  in  Italian,  to  hand  that  to 
the  gentleman  with  gray  hair  and  a  red  ribbon  in  his 
buttonhole. 

*'  I  am  not  in  your  service,"  was  the  reply,  in  excellent 
French,  and  with  a  sneer  which  gave  to  his  beautiful  face 
the  look  of  a  fiend. 

The  count  laughed,  and  said : 

**  I  will  go  myself,  but  I  pay  you  for  having  asked  a 
service  of  you. " 

'<  Stay  a  moment,"  said  my  guide,  touching  the  count's 
arm,  and  motioning  one  of  his  fellows  to  him.  "Giu- 
seppe," as  the  man  approached,  "  take  this  piece  of  money 
and  drop  it  into  a  vein  of  the  crater.  Off'er  me  another 
piece  of  money.  Monsieur  le  Comte,  and  you  follow  ii" 

"That  man  is  really  superb !"  said  Olemence. 

"The  fellow's  mad  I"  said  the  count,  shrugging  his 
fihoulders. 

He  returned  in  a  few  moments,  but  without  his  friend, 
who  had  gone  back  to  Naples  with  his  sister,  who  was 
fluffering  from  a  headache. 

"  Does  the  signer  wish  to  ascend  the  new  crater  ?" 
asked  one  of  the  guides  of  Monsieur  Shirley,  and  we  hur- 
ried after  the  other  travelers,  who  were  lost  to  sight  in  the 
smoke  which  steamed  up  through  the  cracks  in  the  crater, 
and  were  soon  struggling  up  the  steep  sides  through  the 
sliding,  shelving  beds  of  ashes,  clinging  to  each  other, 
falling  every  step,  choked  by  the  clouds  of  sulphuric  vapor, 
blinded  by  the  light,  whirling  ashes.  At  last  we  reached 
the  summit,  and  stood,  crowded  together,  on  the  very 


edge  of  the  g^reat  bowl,  from  the  cracks  of  which  volumes 
of  smoke  arose,  whirled  into  columns  by  the  wind,  which 
sometimes  swept  the  surface  clear,  and  showed  us  the 
yellow  crust,  veined  with  fire  that  lined  its  centre. 

"  Ach,  mein  Gott  I'*  said  a  German  ;  "  look  from  this  to 
that  I"  pointing  to  where,  at  our  feet,  white  Naples  lay  on 
her  silvery  bay,  in  the  green  circle  of  her  hills. 

"I  could  imagrine  this  to  be  the  private  and  particular 
residence  of  your  poet's  Mephistopheles,"  said  an  American 
gentleman,  in  the  same  language  ;  "  and  that  he  imitated, 
in  that  deep,  hollow  laugh  of  his,  the  rumblings  of  the 
volcano." 

"You  mean  in  Gounod's  opera?"  said  a  very  pretty 
blonde,  who  looked  something  like  MarguerUe.  "  I 
should  like  to  hear  Hermann  sing  that  serenade  on  the 
brink  of  this  crater." 

"  At  your  service,  fraulein,"  sud  my  guide,  in  German. 
"I  am  not  Hermann,  but  I  have  heard  him  sing." 

Without  an  instant's  hesitation  he  began  to  sing  in  the 
same  language  that  diabolical  serenade,  in  which  the  most 
unearthly  sounds  embody  the  wicked  triumph  of  the  Evil 
One,  chorused  by  that  awful  mirth  which  seems  to  sound 
the  depths  of  the  abyss,  and  return  with  trebled  meaning 
to  the  listener's  ear. 

The  song  was  rendered  with  such  intensity  of  expression, 
and  the  effect  of  tho  singer's  beautiful  face,  fiendishly  con- 
torted, against  the  rolling  clouds  of  smoke,  was  so  real, 
that  the  young  girl,  who  was  so  like  Marguerite^  clutched 
my  arm  and  whispered  : 

"I  almost  expect  to  see  him  disappear  in  that  horrid 
sulphur,  in  a  burst  of  fiame." 

As  he  finished  every  one  clapped  hands,  as  in  a  theatre, 
and  as  he  bowed,  half-haughtily,  in  response,  one  of  the 
Italian  ladies  leaned  past  her  companions  and  exclaimed, 
in  a  tone  of  astonishment : 

"  Ctefo  / 'tis  Guide !" 

At  that  instant  he  slowly  sank  from  our  sight,  as  if  dis- 
appearing through  a  trap  in  the  theatre.  Several  ladiec 
screamed,  but  the  guides  assured  us  that  he  had  only  slid 
down  in  the  loose  ashes,  and  was  safe  enough,  if  we  could 
only  see  through  the  smoke. 

lading,  scrambling  and  falling  over  each  other,  we  re- 
turned to  where  our  donkeys  were  tethered,  but  my  guide 
was  not  seen  again,  not  even  at  Besina,  where  we  parted 
with  our  attendants,  and  took  carriage  for  Naples. 


OHAPTER  T. 

PABIS  aiVXS  THK  APPLS  TO  TBNUS. 

To-day  Monsieur  Shirley  proposed  to  us  to  attend  the 
races.  We  assented  eagerly,  and  on  our  way  to  the  course  a 
cavalier,  on  a  chestnut  horse,  rode  up  to  our  carriage,  and 
removing  his  hat,  showed  us  the  face  of  the  county  his 
dark  eyes  sparkling  and  his  white  teeth  gleaming.  He 
was  charmed  to  encounter  us.  We  were  on  our  way  to  the 
races,  of  course  ?  Were  the  ladies  recovered  from  their 
fatigue  ?  He  could  see  for  himself  that  the  English  roses 
had  not  faded  under  the  Italian  sun.  (Here,  a  glance  at 
me.)  Had  we  heard  anything  of  that  most  mysterious 
guide  ?  An  Italian  to  refuse  money  I  It  was  an  instance 
without  parallel.  He  thought  that  "  the  illustrious  person 
whom  he  so  well  represented  must  have  withdrawn  him  so 
quickly  from  our  eyes." 

"  And  will  probably  return  him  to  us  cut  up  into  Lu- 
cifer matches,"  said  O'NeiL 

The  count  did  not  understand  the  allusion,  but  he 
smiled  gracefully,  and  made  his  horse  caracole  before  us. 

"  There  is  to  he  a  species  of  tournament  after  the  regu- 
lar races/'  resumed  tlxe  count,  "iu  which  any  one  who 
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obooses  may  ride  for  his  ladj  and  for  the  prize,  which  is 
some  pxetty  trifle.  Yoa  see,  I  have  dhoeen  my  oolon," 
smiling^  and  touching  a  bit  of  blue  ribbon  knotted  in  his 
bnttonhole;  ''bat  yon,  mademoiaelle,"  to  me,  "hare 
changed  yoor  oolors  sinoe  yesterday." 

"  I  have  no  especial  color,"  I  replied. 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  heard  me  speaL  He  looked 
at  me  corionsly. 

"You  are  an  American  f*  he  asked*  ''Tou  spesk  with 
the  French  accent.'* 

Qemenoe  interposed : 

*'  Miss  Ambenide  has  spent  the  greater  part  of  her  life 
in  France,  and  has  there  reoeiTed  much  of  her  education. 
I  am  myself  a  Frenchwoman/' 

The  count  bowed. 

"The  young  lady  has  no  French  blood  in  her  veins  ?" 

"  I  suppose  she  has,  if  you  go  back  to  the  time  of  Wil- 
liam the  Gonquaior.  She  \oola  Finglish,  as  yon  must  see 
foryourseH" 

"And  yet,  the  more  I  look  at  her  the  stronger  grows 
her  resemblance  to  Madsme  d'Estampes.** 

I  saw  that  Olemence  was  beginning  to  lose  her  temper. 
When  that  goes,  her  discretion  goes  with  it  We  were  now 
on  the  course,  and  had  fallen  into  the  long  line  of  car- 
riages which  was  drawn  up  outside  the  circle.  Near  the 
starting-post  was  the  judges'  stand,  draped  with  the  Nea- 
politan colors,  and  before  this  the  horses  were  being  led 
up  and  down  by  their  respective  grooms,  while  their  riders 
were  weighed,  and  the  bets  arranged,  after  the  English 
fashion.  I  changed  the  conversation  by  calling  Clem- 
ence*s  attention  to  the  fine  horses  and  their  dashing  riders. 
Conspicuous  among  the  first  was  a  snow-white  horse  of 
uncommon  beauty. 

"That's  the  famous  Turkish  horse,  of  which  all  the 
world  has  been  talking^'*  said  the  count     "  He  belonged  to 

Frmce  D a,  who  was  never  on  horseback  in  his  life, 

having  a  dirouic  fear  of  falling  off.  When  he  died,  the 
horse  was  said  to  have  been  sold  for  a  fabulous  sum,  but  no 
one  knew  who  was  the  purchaser.  It  seems  that  we  are  to 
know  to-day,  since  he  has  shown  himself  on  the  Gampo. 
He  rides  well»  does  he  not  ?" 

"  He  rides  like  an  American,"  said  Honsiemr  Shirley, 
approvingly. 

"And  dreases  like  a  Frenchman,"  added  the  count, 
laughing. 

It  was  tma  His  dress  was  all  of  quiet  gray,  except  a 
bit  of  blue  at  the  breast^  like  a  piece  of  ribbon  fiying  as  he 
rode. 

At  the  beat  of  a  bell— the  signal  for  the  start— the  two 
horses,  a  roan  and  a  gray,  with  pink  and  blue  jockeys, 
flew  l^  us  as  we  sat,  stretching  like  grayhounds  in  the 
raoe^  and,  aa  Monsieur  Shuley  said,  running  as  if  they 
went  by  machinery— not  a  muHcle  strained,  not  a  hair 
turned  on  their  satin  coats,  whicii  glistened  in  the  sun. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  excitement  as  they  neared  the 
starting-post  on  the  second  round.  Olemence  had  a  bet 
with  O'Neil  on  the  gray— a  pair  of  gloves.  She  was  tell- 
ing O'Nell  the  size  and  color  she  would  prefer,  when  the 
count  interrupted  us,  to  say  that  the  tournament  was 
about  to  begin* 

"  I  have  your  best  wishes,  I  suppose  ?"  he  said  to  me. 

"  If  they  will  do  you  any  good«" 

"  Will  you  lend  me  your  glove  to  wear  in  my  hat  ?" 

"Monsieur  le  Comte  is  welcome  to  mine,"  interposed 
Glemence.  "My  daughter  is  still  too  young  to  grant  such 
favors." 

The  count  colored,  bowed,  and  took  the  proffered  glove. 

A  person  acting  as  herald  now  rode  forward  and  ex- 
plained fbe  to  VB  of  the  tgnmament^  which  were  as  follows : 


First,  that  there  should  be  an  equal  number  of  oompetitoiB ; 
secondly,  that  the  victor  in  each  race  should  stand  aside 
imtil  eadh  couple  had  made  a  trial  of  skill ;  thirdly,  that 
the  victors  should  challenge  each  other  until  they  should 
be  reduced  to  a  single  couple,  when  the  better  man  of  the 
two  would  receive  the  prize. 

The  count  had  ridden  sizaight  to  the  starting-post,  where 
quite  a  number  of  ^e  competitors  for  the  prize  were  al- 
ready assembled.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  prancing  and 
snorting  among  the  horses,  and  of  gesticulation  among  the 
men  ;  and  then  a  single  horseman  emeiged  from  thegronp, 
wheeled,  and  touched  one  of  the  eompetitors  on  the  shool- 
der  with  the  butt  of  his  whip.  This  was  the  ofaallenge. 
The  ground  was  cleared,  and  the  opponents  plaoed  them- 
selves side  by  side  at  the  starting-post  The  bell  stmok, 
and  the  horses  sped  away,  neck  to  neck,  being  wonderfully 
well  matched,  neither  flagging  until  thej  had  passed  the 
starting-post  in  the  first  round,  wh^n  the  pretty,  slender- 
limbed  sorrel  mare  tHm  gained  upon  by  the  chestnut  the 
length  of  a  head,  and  I  saw,  for  the  first  time — ^my  sym- 
pathy having  all  been  given  to  the  horses — that  the  ridei 
of  the  chestnut  was  the  count.  The  mare  strained  every 
limb,  but  the  chestnut  gained  upon  her  with  prodigioos 
strides,  the  red  flag  waved,  and  O'Neil  said : 

"  Hurrah !    Lady  Ambendde^  your  glove  has  won !" 

The  white  Turkish  horse  now  flashed  across  the  field  like 
a  meteor,  and  behind  him  followed  a  rider  on  a  snperb 
black  horse,  both  joining  the  group  of  oompetitors. 

Again  the  bell  sounded,  and  another  pair  of  riders  urged 
their  horses  around  the  emerald  drole,  under  the  flyiog 
fiags,  and  again  the  complacent  victor  withdrew  into  a  line 
with  his  fellow-oonquerors.  A  third,  a  fourth  and  a  fifth 
followed,  and  then  the  Turkish  horse  and  the  black  hoise 
moved  superbly  from  their  places,  and  stood  aide  by  side 
like  statues,  while  waiting  the  stroke  of  the  belL  The  sig* 
nal  was  given,  and  the  horses  sprang  forward,  keeping  ao 
exactiy  together  that  the  white  horse  seemed  oarved  like  a 
cameo  on  the  black  one's  side.  Up  to  the  starting-post, 
and  by  it — not  a  hand's-breadth  difference  between  them ! 
The  horses  are  excited,  but  the  riders  are  not,  for  they  dt 
like  men  of  marble,  while  the  horses'  eyeballa  strain  and 
roll  on  each  other  as  they  bound  forward,  side  by  side, 
their  nostrils  open  and  panting.  As  they  approach  the 
starting-post  again,  the  rider  of  the  black  horse  rides  with 
loose  rein,  and  goads  his  steed  with  his  spurs,  while  his 
opponent  apparentiy  restrains  his  horse  until  they  are  half 
the  distance  from  the  post,  when  he  loosens  his  rein,  bends 
forward,  and  appears  to  breathe  into  his  ear.  He  bounda 
from  the  earth  like  a  deer,  and,  leaving  the  black  horse  far 
behind,  seenui  to  reach  the  goal  in  a  single  bound.  The 
victor  is  greeted  with  loud  acclamations,  and  gracefully 
retires  among  his  companions  in  triumph. 

The  discomfited  horseman  withdrew  a  little  back  of  the 
six  victors,  five  of  whom  are  drawn  together  in  a  half-cirde 
that  seems  to  exclude  the  rider  of  the  white  horse,  as  if 
they  would  make  common  cause  againpt  hinL  Then  one 
of  them  breaks  from  the  group,  touches  him  in  ohalleoge» 
and  rides  forward  to  the  starting-post  The  white  hozae 
follows,  and  his  rider  courteously  offers  his  antagonist 
three  times  his  horse's  length  in  the  start  The  offer  is 
accepted,  and  the  race  begins,  the  white  horse  reaching  the 
goal,  first,  as  the  other  passes  it  on  the  second  round. 

As  the  champion  again  returns,  he  is  again  challenged  by 
the  second  victor,  with  a  similar  result  The  third  and  the 
fourth  also  challenge  him,  and  are  beaten. 

Then  the  count,  who  has  in  the  meantime  exchanged 
with  the  rider  of  the  black  horse,  which  proved  itself  no 
mean  rival  of  the  Turkish  steed,  rides  forward  and  repeats 
the  challenge.    An  Finglish  crowd  would  have  cried  oat 
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for  fair  play,  but  the  Neapolitans  look  on  with  breathless 
interest  as  the  rider  of  the  white  horse  bows  acoeptanoe  of 
the  challenge,  and,  stooping,  unbnokles  his  stirmps,  fling- 
ing them  on  the  ground,  unfastens  his  bridle,  and  takes 
the  bit  from  his  horse's  mouth*  throwing  them  both  down 
beside  the  stixrups,  and,  folding  his  arms,  guides  him  by 
the  almost  imperceptible  pressure  of  his  limbs  to  the  x>oint 
from  which  he  is  to  start 

A  ory  of  admiration  burst  from  every  lip  as  the  white 
horse  and  his  rider,  moving  as  iC  by  one  Tolition,  neared 
the  starting-post  The  black  horse  pawed  the  earth,  and 
snorted  defiance  of  its  opponent,  which  arched  its  unfet- 
tered neck  under  its  master's  caressing  hand,  and  glanced 
its  lai|^  soft  eye  around  to  his  faca 

The  bell  struck,  and  the  black  horse  shot  from  his  sta^ 
tion  like  an  arrow,  his  body  almost  level  with  the  ground 
as  he  ran,  lus  sides  red  witii  the  merciless  spur.  He  was 
half*way  to  the  starting-post,  and  stUl  the  Turkish  horse 
stood  like  a  statue,  neither  he  nor  his  rider  seeming  to 
breatha  A  murmur  of  surprise  and  impatience  ran 
through  the  crowd,  but  still  the  rider  sat  unmoved,  with 
his  hand  on  the  horse's  neck,  until  his  antagonist  had 
passed  the  starting-post,  when  he  flung  up  his  hand,  with 
a  cry  like  the  note  of  a  trumpet,  it  was  so  ringing  and  tri- 
umphant! The  horse  bounded  into  the  air,  and  then 
flashed  by  us  like  a  winged  creature,  his  slender  hoofs 
scarcely  seeming  to  beat  the  earth.  To  the  starting-post, 
and  beyond  it — ^by  the  black  horse,  which  seems  to  creep  as 
the  other  darts  by  it  like  white  lightning,  and  the  Turkish 
steed  stands  at  the  goal,  motionless,  but  for  the  quiver  of 
his  small  pink  nostrils,  the  restless  glitter  of  his  diamond 
eyes. 

Then  was  heard  a  low,  indescribable  sound,  like  the  first 
murmurings  of  Vesuvius,  as  the  whole  crowd  rose,  to  a 
man«  in  rapturous  applause.  Ladies  waved  their  handker- 
chiefs and  clapped  their  hands,  and  their  flute-like  voices 
thridded  the  hoarse  roar  of  masculine  acclaim.  I  am 
growing  young  again,  for  even  my  heart  beat  faster,  and  a 
thrill  ran  through  even  my  jaded  pulsesL 

The  count  now  came  up,  riding  his  own  chestnut  horse, 
and  looking  very  much  flushed. 

"Tour  glove  has  failed  to  win,  miladL  But  who  can 
ride  against  Satan  himself  ?  You  know  that  the  champion 
has  received  his  prize  ?  Let  us  see  him  bestow  it  Here 
he  comes !" 

He  had  resumed  his  bridle  and  stirrups,  and  was  riding 
easily  across  the  field,  with  something  glittering  in  his  dis- 
engaged hand.  As  he  neared  us  he  broke  into  a  gallop, 
drew  rein  for  an  instant  beside  our  carriage,  raised  his  hat, 
and  the  sun  struck  ^roas  the  white  forehead  and  bronze- 
brown  curls  of — my  guide  ! 

Li  a  moment  he  was  gone,  and  something  fell  heavily  in 
my  lap.  Clemenoe  uttered  an  exclamation  as  I  held  up  a 
bracelet  of  cameos  set  in  large  brilliants. 

"  The  Yesuvian  guide !"  said  Monsieur  Shirley. 

"  Mephistopheles  again  !"  said  the  count 

**  In  what  direction  do  you  think  the  champion  disap- 
peared ?"  asked  the  rider  of  the  black  horse,  now  joining 
our  party. 

I  had  started  when  I  heard  his  voice,  and  I  now  caught 
one  of  Clemenoe's  hands,  and  held  it  tightly. 

'* Ah!" cried  the  count  "now  I  shall  have  the  great 
pleasure  of  introducing  my  friend  to  you.  Monsieur  le 
Chevalier  Qermonii,  Miladi  Ahmbareseed." 

Gemence  bowed  and  smiled  gradoualy,  but  confusedly, 
for,  though  unacquainted  with  Philippe,  she  knew  that  he 
must  be  some  one  whom  I  recognized,  and  she  was  well 
aware  that  such  recognition  must  be  dangerous  to  our 
plans. 


*'  Mees  Ahmbareeeed !" 

I  bowed,  and  was  grateful  for  the  shadow  of  my  large 
hat 

The  other  members  of  our  party  were  introduced,  and  I 
fancied  that  Monsieur  Shirley  looked  coldly  on  the  cheva- 
lier; why,  I  do  not  know,  as  his  personal  appearance, 
though  singular,  is  prepossessing.  He  is  a  young  man— I 
know  him  to  be  no  more  than  thirty-five — and  yet  his  hair 
is  perfectly  white.  I  can  compare  the  smoothness  and 
fairness  of  his  skin  to  nothing  but  ivory,  and  I  have  seen 
nothing  like  the  pearl-like  perfection  of  his  teeth.  His 
eyes  are  deeply  blue,  and  set  obliquely  in  his  head,  and 
l:ds  lips  thin,  and  of  a  vivid  scarlet  When  he  smiles  his 
face  is  absolutely  fiendish  in  the  glitter  and  intensity  of 
expression.  When  in  repose,  it  expresses  absolute  puri^, 
with  the  fine,  sOvery  hair  curling  loosely  around  the  blue- 
veined  temples,  the  skin  of  which  is  transparent  He  is 
tall,  and  dresses  entirely  in  black,  and  his  hands  and  feet 
are  absolutely  faultless.  He  never  raises  his  voice,  but 
makes  the  most  biting  observations  in  the  same  sweet 
even  tone,  and  with  the  same  calmness  and  elegance  of 
manner,  for  he  is  not  given  to  gesticulation,  and  his  beau- 
tiful hands  play  but  a  small  part  in  his  conversation. 
.  The  glitter  of  the  jewels  on  my  lap  unfortunately  at- 
tracted the  chevalier's  attention. 

"  The  prize  !"  he  said.  **  Ton  were  the  recipient  of  the 
prize,  mademoiselle?  Then  you  know  this  mysterious 
champion  ?" 

"  Neither  my  daughter  nor  myself  know  anything  about 
him,"  said  Olemenoe. 

The  chevalier  looked  curiously  at  me,  but  I  bent  my 
head  over  my  bracelet,  as  if  examining  the  cameos. 

"  That  is  very  odd,"  he  said  ;  "  but  all  his  proceedings 
are  unusual  I  think  mademoiselle  might  hesitate  to  wecr 
his  jewels  if  she  knew  where  he  was  seen  to  vanish." 

"In  the  bowels  of  the  earth  f"  asked  Monsieur  Shirley. 

"In  the  crater  of  Vesuvius  ?"  said  the  count 

"  He  went  in  through  the  door  of  the  wall  around  the 
public  burial-place." 

"  He  is  undoubtedly  a  vampire,"  said  the  count 

"  He  is  certainly  of  infernal  origin,"  pursued  the  chev- 
alier. "  I  rode  for  Vesuvius,"  indicating  a  flame-colored 
ribbon  pinned  to  the  breast  of  his  coat  "<^  iny  horse 
Satan,  and  was  left  in  the  lurch,  as  you  perceived." 

"  Mademoiselle,  wiU  you  dare  to  wear  that  bracelet  T* 
asked  the  count 

"I  am  not  afraid,**  I  replied,  clasping  it  on  my  wrist 

"What  woman  would  refuse  to  wear  such  a  bracelet, 
even  if  it  came  from  Satan  himself  ?"  said  a  voice  at  my 
side,  in  clearly  accentuated  English. 

The  speaker  was  a  lady  on  horseback,  a  blonde  with 
black  eyes  and  red  hair^-the  glorious  golden-red  of  Titian's 
beauties — with  a  flne  ripple  in  it,  which  caught  the  light 
like  burnished  copper.  Her  nose  was  aquiline,  her  lips 
full  and  red,  with  a  scornful  curve  at  the  comers ;  her 
figure  sli^t  and  light  her  hand  exquisitely  formed,  even 
under  its  riding-gauntlet 

"My  sister,  Madame  d'Arbrai,"  said  the  chevalier,  in- 
troducing her  to  us  individually. 

Madame  bowed,  and  then  turned  to  her  brother. 

"  I  am  too  late  for  the  races,  it  seems.  I  am  sorry,  for 
I  had  myself  intended  to  ridew" 

The  chevalier  laid  his  hand  on  her  wrist  "  Ton  shocV 
Monsieur  Shirley,"  said  he.  He  had  seen  the  curl  of 
Monsieur  Shirley's  lip,  the  glance  of  his  eye,  that  seemed 
to  gauge  her  and  pronounce  het/cuL 

"Monsieur  Shirley  must  remain  shocked,  then,"  she 

said,  speaking  without  any  of  the  gracious  suavity  pe- 

I  culiar  to  Frenchwomen.     "So  the  unknown,  who  has 
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vanished  among  the  aepnlchres,  won  the  prize,  and  be- 
stowed it  npon  yon  ?"  tunung  to  me.  "  These  snlphorio 
personages  always  inoline  to  their  opposites." 

«<  Mademoiselle  mnst  avoid  Yesayins  and  Avemnsy^said 
the  chevalier. 

*'Had  I  a  flend  for  a  lover/'  said  madame,  "I  wonld 
hennt  snoh  plaoes.  I  would  nse  no  perfume  But  sulphur, 
and  bum  nothing  but  pitch." 

"  Tou  would  make  all  human  beings  fly  your  vidinity/* 
said  her  brother,  laughing, 

**  I  should  never  be  bored,  then,"  said  madame.  ''Fhi« 
lippe,  I  think  these  ladies  wish  to  return  home." 

**  What  a  homd  woman  I"  said  Maud,  affecting  to  shud- 
der, as  madame  rode  away  between  the  two  gentlemeUi 

*'She  is,  at  least,  original,"  said  Olemence. 

'*  Yes  ;   she  called    Miss  Amberside  an  angd  /"  said 
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THE   LILY. 
By  W.  C.  Bennett. 

Oh.  lustroiis  virgin,  flower  of  light, 

Chaste  maiden,  oold  and  pure  as  snows. 

How  your  white  beauty  gladd  my  sight, 
And  ranks  you  with  the  queenly  rose  I 

It  seems  as  If  the  dewy  mom 

Cold  splendor  threw,  and  you  had  birth ; 
Of  night's  white  Instres  were  you  bom, 

To  dazzle  with  calm  light  the  earth  ? 

To  see  yon  *neath  the  golden  moon 
Across  the  green  of  Sammer  lawns, 

Gives  dreams  of  ancient  haunts  of  Jnne^ 
Tall  Artemis  amongst  her  lawns. 

Innnmerons  beauty  Nature  gives, 
Tet,  stately  one,  yon  gleam  to  view 

With  loveliness  that  only  lives 
In  the  grand  glory  that  is  yon. 


CHINESE  WHIMS  AND  WATS. 

In  China  the  left  hand  is  the  seat  of  honor,  and  a  Chi- 
nese guest  in  a  European's  house  may  often  be  observed 
to  be  unessy  at  finding  himself,  as  he  imagines,  slighted 
by  being  placed  on  the  right  hand  of  his  hosl  They  are 
painfully  scrupulous  about  this  matter  of  seating  hosts 
and  guests.  To  a  European  it  is  most  irksome  to  have  to 
go  through  the  pantomime  of  bows  and  grimaoea  which 
always  precedes  the  disposition  of  guests  and  host  in  a 
Chinese  reception-room,  and  it  not  infrequently  ends  in 
the  impetuous  Aryan's  assuming  the  seat  closest  to  hand, 
irrespective  of  all  ceremonial  rules,  whilst  the  Turanian 
sits  down  in  despair  and  disgust  at  having  to  entertain 
such  a  hopeless  savage.  Then,  in  the  matter  of  costume, 
a  Chinaman,  as  is  well  known,  is  notable  for  the  length 
and  capacity  of  his  skirts,  whilst  his  wife  and  daughters 
wear— and  not  infrequently  display — the  breeches.  Silk 
and  satin  are  his  favorite  materials  for  clothes,  and  the 
handsomer  the  pattern,  and  the  more  heavy  and  showy  the 
embroidery,  the  better  dressed  he  considers  himsel£  A 
necklace  of  beads  forms  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  the 
full  dress  of  every  mandarin,  and  a  fan  is  rarely  out  of  his 
hand,  either  when  at  home  or  abroad.  On  entering  a 
room  or  receiving  a  visitor,  a  Chinaman's  first  care  is  to 
put  on  his  hat,  not  to  take  it  o£f ;  and  where  a  friend  in 
Europe  might  say,  "  Keep  on  your  hat,  pray,"  in  China 
the  entreaty  would  be,  ''  Oblige  me  by  dispensing  with 
your  hat." 


In  Europe  a  host  begs  his  guest  to  take  a  sest,  and 
suits  the  action  to  the  word  by  sitting  down  himself.  In 
Cuina  it  would  be  regarded  as  the  height  of  rudeness  to 
sit  down  before  every  guest  is  well  seated.  In  Europe 
friends  grasp  each  other  by  the  hand  by  way  of  greeting, 
whereas  a  Chinese  clasps  ids  own  hands  together  and 
shakes  them  at  his  visitor. 

In  the  matter  of  visiting-cards  the  same  eccentridly  of 
purpose  is  observable.  .  A  Chinaman  uses  a  small  card 
only  when  on  familiar  terms  with  the  person  visited,  and 
then  it  is  from  five  to  six  times  larger  than  what  Euro- 
peans are  in  the  habit  of  employing.  When  a  little  more 
ceremony  is  requisite,  the  card  is  trebled  in  size  ;  and  an 
very  formal  occasions  it  grows  into  a  perfect  pamphlet  of 
several  sheets,  which,  by-the-way,  it  is  considered  correct 
to  return  to  the  guest  At  banquets  or  formal  dinners  the 
guest  brings  his  card  of  invitation  with  him  (also  a  many- 
leaved  pamphlet),  and  restores  it  with  a  solemn  bow  ta 
the  host  before  assuming  his  seat  at  the  table.  Scarlet  is 
the  usual  color  for  all  visiting-cards,  save  daring  mourn- 
ing, when  purple  or  lavender-g^y  paper  is  used,  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  of  the  loss  deplored ;  but  the  strangest 
thing  of  all  is  that  the  entire  card  is  colored — ^not,  as  with 
us,  the  edge  alone. 

Here  we  are  reminded  of  another  instance  of  the  anta- 
gonism of  Chinese  and  Western  ideas,  plain  white  being 
regarded  as  the  color  ds  rigueur  for  mourning  oostume,  not 
black.  A  man  mourning  for  his  parent  or  grandparent^ 
or  a  woman  lamenting  the  loss  of  her  husband — ^in  both 
of  which  cases  the  code  prescribes  the  deepest  mourning — 
is  expected  to  be  dad  in  white  from  head  to  foot ;  and 
custom  demands  that  the  hat,  boots,  fan,  and  everything 
about  the  person,  even  down  to  the  end  of  the  silk  cord 
whidi  is  plaited  into  the  queue,  shall  be  of  the  prescribed 
color. 

Contrariety  of  purpose  extends  even  to  the  collocation  of 
some  familiar  terms ;  aa^  for  example,  in  the  use  of  the 
words  **  right "  and  **  left,"  it  would  be  inelegant  and  even 
incorrect  in  China  to  state  or  write  them  together  other- 
wise than  in  the  shape  of  **lett  and  right"  As  re- 
gards the  points  of  the  compass,  too,  the  Chinese  method 
of  quotation  is  quite  diffiarent,  if  not  contrary  to  ours. 
Where  we  should  say,  "north,  south,  east,  west,"  which 
is  our  usual  form  for  stating  the  cardinal  x>ointa  together, 
a  Chinaman  would  say,  "east,  west,  south,  north,"  With 
them  "northeast"  is  transposed  into  "east-north,"  "south- 
west" into  "  west-south,"  and  so  on. 

In  giving  dates,  whether  orally  or  in  writing,  the  latter 
more  particularly,  the  year  is  stated  first,  then  the  month, 
and  lastly  the  day.  The  date,  moreover,  never  hejids  a 
letter  or  formal  document,  but  is  alwajrs  the  last  thing  ap- 
pended. Surnames  and  names  go  hj  the  same  rule  of 
contrary,  the  surname  being  written  or  stated  first,  the 
name  last  Titles^  when  set  forth  formally  and  in  full, 
always  precede  the  name,  instead  of  following  it,  as  with 
us ;  and,  curiously  enough,  when  familiarly  used,  as  for  in- 
stance when  we  would  say  "  Qovemor  Tomkins,"  "  Col- 
onel Jones,"  and  so  on,  the  opposite  becomes  the  rule, 
and  the  title  comes  last 

A  remarkable  example  of  the  eccentricity  of  the  Chinese 
turn  of  mind  is  noticeable  in  their  schools,  where,  instead 
of  silence  being  inculcated,  as  might  naturally  be  consid- 
ered so  essential,  every  child  is  expected  to  bawl  out  the 
lesson  that  he  is  committing  to  memory  at  the  top  of  his 
voice ;  and  the  babel  which  is  the  result  soay  be  more 
easily  imagined  than  described.  When  a  boy  goes  up  to 
repeat  his  lesson,  moreover,  he  does  not  stand  facing  his 
tutor,  but  turns  his  back  upon  him ;  and  hence  repeating 
I  a  lesson  goes  by  the  familiar  name  of  "  backing  "  it  - 
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Few  persons  who  have  eyer  made  a  sea-voyage  can  fail 
to  remember  the  "  stormy  petrel,"  or  '*  Mother  Carey's 
ohioken/'  that  restless  wanderer  of  the  great  deep,  whose 
untiring  flight  bears  it  for  days  and  days  over  the  crests  of 
the  waves,  following  the  wake  of  some  stately  ship,  and 
giving  every  "old  salt "  occasion  to  prophesy  foul  and 
stormy  weather  as  a  certain  result  of  its  appearance. 

The  real  stormy  petrel — for  there  are  many  varieties  of 
the  species — is  a  comparatively  small  bird,  being  five  or  six 
inches  in  length,  with  about  fourteen  inches  spread  of 
wings.  Its  color  is  grayish  black  above,  tinged  with 
brown,  and  below  a  sooty  brown,  margined  with  grayish 
white. 

All  the  varieties  of  the  petrel  are  common  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  temperate  Atlantic,  and  especially  about  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland.  Like  most  marine  birds,  the 
petrel  is  very  greedy,  and  easily  caught  by  so  simple  a 
device  as  baiting  a  fish-hook  with  a  chunk  of  salt  pork  and 
trolling  it  from  the  stern  of  a  vessel 

It  must  be  a  very  bold  sailor,  however,  who  would 
molest  one  of  *'  Mother  Carey's  chickens."  They  are  be- 
lieved by  seamen  to  forebode  stormy  weather,  and  are  there- 
fore dreaded  and  scrupulously  unmolested.  Most  sailors 
would  quite,  as  soon  harm  a  cat  as  a  stormy  petrel,  and  in 
the  opinion  of  seafaring  men,  no  more  unlucky  thing  can 
possibly  happen  than  to  molest  poor  pussy.  Hence  we 
can  only  suppose  that  the  mariners  who  man  the  craft  in 
our  picture,  and  who  are  angling  for  petrels  with  hook  and 
line,  must  be  either  superior  to  superstitious  prejudices, 
or  compelled  by  hunger  to  resort  to  this  desperate  means 
of  filling  their  larder. 

The  following  brief  narrative,  taken  down  from  the 
mouth  of  an  old  sailor,  will  show  how  strong  a  hold  this 
superstition  has  upon  the  minds  of  seamen.  We  give  the 
st«ry  in  his  own  words : 

"I  was  in  command  of  a  schooner  coming  down  from 
the  Virgin  Isles  with  sugar  and  passengers  to  Antigua.  I 
had  a  fine  young  fellow  of  the  name  of  Shedden  on  board ; 
and,  besides  other  passengers,  there  was  an  old  black 
woman,  who,  where  she  resided,  had  always  been  consid- 
ered as  an  Obi  woman.  You  never  beheld  such  a  compli- 
cation of  wrinkles  as  she  was,  from  her  forehead  to  her 
feet,  and  her  woolly  head  was  as  white  as  snow.  We  were 
becalmed  as  soon  aa  we  were  clear  of  the  islands,  and,  as 
it  happened,  some  of  Mother  Carey's  ebickena  were  flying 
about  the  stem. 

"  Shedden  must  needs  get  at  his  gun  to  shoot  them. 
The  old  black  woman  sat  near  the  ta£EraiL  She  saw  him 
with  his  gun,  but  she  said  nothing.  At  last  he  fired  and 
killed  three  of  them. 

'*  'There  are  three  down  1'  cried  out  some  of  the  other 
passengers. 

"  '  How  many  Y  asked  the  old  woman,  raifling  her  head 
— '  three  ?    Then  count  the  sharks  which  are  ooming  ,up.' 
'<  *  Count    the   sharks,  mother  !     Why  count  them  ? 
There's  plenty  of  thom,'  replied  Shedden,  laughing. 

'* '  I  tell  yon  that  there  will  be  but  three  sent,*  replied 
the  old  woman,  who  then  sunk  down  her  head  and  said  no 
more. 

"Well,  the  negroes  who  were  pasBengers  on  board,  meet 
of  them  Mr.  Sheddan's  slaves,  looked  very  blank,  for  they 
knew  that  old  Etan  never  spoke  without  reason.  In  aboat 
ten  minutes  afterward  three  large  sharks  swam  np  to  the 
vessel,  with  their  fins  above  water. 

«<  <  There's  the  three  sharks,  sure  enough  V  said  the 
passengers. 
« <  Are  they  come  ?'  said  Etau,  raising  her  head.  , 


(<  < 


Tes,  moder,  dere  dey  be—very  large  shark,'  replied' 
one  of  the  negroes.  I 

<*  *  Then  three  are  doomed,'  said  the  old  woman  ;  'and 
here  we  stay,  and  the  wa^ras  shall  not  run,  nor  the  wind 
blow,  till  the  sharks  have  their  food.  I  say — three  are 
doomed  I' 

"  The  passengers  were  more  or  less  alarmed  with  this 
prophecy  of  old  Etau's,  according  as  they  put  faith  in  her ; 
however,  they  all  went  to  bed  quite  well,  and  the  next 
morning  they  got  up  the  same. 

**  Still  there  was  not  a  breath  ef  wind  ;  the  whole  sea 
was  as  smooth  as  glass,  and  the  vessel  lay  where  she  wae 
the  night  before,  in  about  six  fathoms  water,  about  a 
mile  from  the  reef,  and  yon  could  see  the  ooral  rocks  be- 
neath her  bottom  as  plain  as  if  they  were  high  and  dry ; 
and  what  alarmed  them  the  next  morning  was,  that  the 
three  large  sharks  were  still  swimming  slowly  round  and 
round  the  schooner. 

"  All  that  day  it  remained  a  dead  calm,  and  the  heat  was 
dreadful,  although  the  awnings  were  spread.     Night  came 
on,  and  the  people,  becoming  more  frightened,  questioned 
old  Etau ;  but  all  the  answer  she  gave  was : 
**  'Three  are  doomed  I' 

''The  passengers  and  crew  were  now  terrified  out  of 
their  wits,  and  they  all  went  to  bed  with  very  melancholy 
forebodings,  for  the  elements  appeared  as  if  they  were 
arrested  till  the  penalty  was  paid. 

"  For,  you  observe,  there  is  always  a  light  breeze  as  reg- 
ular as  the  sun  rises  and  goes  down ;  but  now  the  breezes 
only  appeared  to  skirt  the  land,  and  when  they  came  from 
the  offing,  invariably  stopped  two  or  three  miles  from  the 
schooner. 

"  It  was  about  midnight  that  there  was  a  stir  in  the 
cabin,  and  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Shedden  had  the  yellow 
fever,  and  shortly  afterward  another  white  man — a  sailor 
belonging  to  the  schooner — ^then  one  of  Mr.  Shedden's 
slaves.  Well,  there  the  fever  stopped  ;  no  one  else  was 
taken  ill.  The  nsoal  remedies  were  applied,  but  before 
morning  they  were  all  three  delirious. 

"  At  sunrise  it  was  still  calm,  and  continued  so  till  sun- 
set ;  and  all  the  day  the  passengers  were  annoyed  by  the 
bladk  fins  of  three  sharks,  which  continued  to  swim  about. 
"  Again  they  went  to  bed,  and  just  before  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning  Mr.  Shedden,  in  his  delirium,  got  out  of 
his  bed,  and  rushing  on  deck,  jumped  overboard  before 
any  one  oould  prevent  him  ;  and  old  Etau,  who  never  left 
where  she  sat,  was  heard  to  say : 

" '  One  r  and  the  bell  was  straok  one  by  the  seaman  for- 
ward, who  did  not  know  what  had  b^vpened.  Morning 
came  on  again,  and  there  were  but  two  sharks  to  be  seen. 
"About  noon  the  other  white  man  died,  and  he  was 
thrown  overbocu*d  ;  and  as  (me  shark  seized  his  body  and 
swam  away,  old  Etan  cried  out '  Tuso  /' 

"An  hour  afterward  the  negro  died,  and  was  thrown 
overboard  and  carried  away  by  the  third  shark,  and  old 
Etau  cried  out,  '  Three  I  the  price  is  paid  T 

"  Well,  every  one  crowded  round  the  old  woman  to  hear 
what  she  would  say,  and  we  asked  her  if  all  was  over,  and 
whether  we  should  have  any  wind,  and  her  reply  was  : 

"  'When  the  three  birds  oome  from  the  sea  to  replace 
those  which  were  killed.' 

"  For,  you  see,  if  one  of  these  birds  is  killed,  it  is  certain 
that  some  one  of  tiie  erew  must  die  and  be  thrown  over- 
board to  become  a  Mother  Carey's  chicken,  and  replace 
the  one  that  has  been  destroyed. 

*' Well,  after  a  time,  although  we  never  saw  them  rise, 
three  Mother  Carey's  chickens  were  seen  dipping  and 
flying  about  astern  of  the  schooner ;  and  we  told  old 
Etaui  who  said : 
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" '  Yoitll  ban  wind  Mid  plen^— and  plen^  of  mTto,  to 
make  np  for  the  oalm ';  aod  ao  we  had,  nua  eooagh,  for  it 
oame  on  almost  a  hnnioans,  and  the  aobooDW  anidded 
before  it  under  bote  poles  until  she  arrived  at  Antigua, 


with  her  bulwaib  washed  awaj,  and  a  oomi^ 
And  now  I  leave  70a  to  jndge,  after  knowing  this  to 
be  a  fiKSt,  whether  I  am  not  right  In  saying  that  it  in  the 
worst  of  bad  look  to  injure  the  Mother  Card's  ohiokone  ?" 


,^  --a 
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SIR    PETER   PAUL   RUBENS. 

Thk  name  of  Bir  Peter  Paul  Bnbena  uiiggeaU  Ufa  and 
aotdfitj.  He  waa  so  energetio,  ao  fall  of  enterpriae  and 
genioa,  ao  yaried  in  hia  attaimnanta,  tliat  the  history  of  hia 
oaraar  reads  more  like  a  romanoe  than  liko  the  plain,  on- 
Tamiohed  tale  of  an  ordinary  human  life. 

Hia  father,  Jan  Bubena,  was  a  native  of  Antwerp,  who, 
before  the  diatnrbanora  in  that  oity  and  the  reltgiooa  per- 
Mantiona  of  the  Bpaniah  Minister,  Alva,  had  ooonpied  n 
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good  position.  Being  denonnoed  aa  a  Calviniat,  he  was 
toToed  to  leave  hia  native  town,  and  prooeeded  to  Colt^^ne, 
where  he  made  the  aoqnaintanco  of  one  of  the  miniaten 
sent  to  negotiate  for  the  dowry  of  Anne  of  Sazonj,  and 
through  hia  infloenoa  he  be4»me  attaohsd  to  the  Court  ol 
Frinoe  William.  Althongh  Jan  Babens  was  at  this  time  a 
married  man,  with  a  family  of  six  children,  he  entered  into 
a  aeandalona  intrigue  with  the  Princess  of  Holland  daring 
her  hnahand's  absence.  For  two  yeara  the  olandeatine  in- 
not  discovered,  bnt  at  the  and  of  that  time 
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the  Bnspicions  of  the  royal  husband  were  awakeaed,  and 
Jaa  Bnbens  iHraB  sammoned  to  meet  the  Landgrave  at 
Naaaao. 

Unaware  that  hiii  perfidy  had  been  discovered,  ho  reached 
Cologne,  where,  to  his  surprise,  he  wasiarrested  and  thrown 
into  the  State  Prison  at  Dillenbnrg,  so  secretly  and  sud- 
denly that  his  wife  was  for  a  very  long  time  ignorant  of  his 
fate.  When  she  discoveced  it,  she  used  every  possible  effort 
to  obtain  his  release.  For  some  time  his  life  was  in  dan- 
ger, the  penalty  for  such  a  crime  as  his  being  death ;  but, 
probably  for  State  reasons,  the  extreme  rigor  of  the  law 
was  not  insisted  on.  His  wife's  repeated  prayers  to  be 
allowed  to  see  him  were  at  last  sucoessfol,  and  Anally  she 
obtained  his  release,  upon  ji^ndition  tbat  he  should  retire 
with  his  family  to  Siegento,  a  small  village  in  Westphalia, 
and  bind  himself  by  heavy  penalties  never  to  pass  the 
confines  of  the  little  town.  He  left  his  prison  upon  the 
10th  of  May,  1575. 

In  1577,  most  probably  upon  the  29th  of  June,  P^ar 
Paul  Bubens  first  saw  the  Ught>  and  was  njuned  after  the 
two  saints  whose  martyrdom  is  oommemoiated  on  that 
day. 

He  was  but  one  year  old,  when  a  ehsnge  in  the  political 
aspect  of  afEairs  allowed  the  removal  of  the  family  to 
Cologne,  and  there  the  earliest  years  of  his  boyhood  were 
cpent  When  he  was  ten  years  of  age  his  father  died ;  and 
his  mother,  who  must  have  been  a  woman  of  rare  energy 
and  indomitable  will,  removed  with  her  seven  children  to 
Antwerp,  returning  thus  once  more  to  her  native  oountry. 

She  was  very  anxious  that  Peter  Paul  should  be  educated 
for  the  law,  and  with  that  end  in  view  she  i)laoed  him  in 
the  Jesuits'  College,  and  had  him  instr  acted  in  thedoo^:ines 
of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church.  But  Peter  Paiol  himself 
was  of  a  different  opinion  ;  he  had  no  aptitude  for  the  dry 
and  monotonous  course  of  study  proposed  for  him,  and 
after  much  persuasion  he  induced  his  mother  to  consent  to 
his  adopting  painting  as  a  profession. 

According  to  the  laahioa  of  the  times,  his  education  Sn 
the  sodal  duties  of  life  was  assisted  bj  his  being  pla^d  as 
page  with  a  Jady  of  rank.  And  no  doubt  the  urbfinity 
and  dignity  whicb  oandLed.  so  much  weight  to  hia  later 
diplomatio  c^jraer  were  first  aoquired  daring  hia  attendance 
upon  Countess  Laing*  He  could  not,  however,  have  re- 
mained very  long  in  the  service  of  the  noble  household, 
for  when  he  was  thirteen  his  mother  had  ao  far  yielded  to 
his  wish  as  to  allow  him  to  enter  the  stndio  of  Tobias  Ver- 
baeght,  who  at  that  time  was  dean  of  the  Painters'  Guild. 
Prom  him  Bubena  learned  the  elements  of  drawing,  and 
ioiblbed  the  love  of  landscape  which  is  a  marked  feature  of 
his  later  paintinga 

But  Peter  Paul  was  ambitioua,  and  did  not  long  remain 
content  with  so  limited  a  sphere  of  action.     He  removed ' 
to  the  studio  of  Adam  Yan  Koort»  whose  painting  he.  held 
in  such  estimation  that  ha  remained  with  him  for  four 
yearsL 

In  1596,  probably  merely  for  inhareai  lova  of  change, 
Babens  decided  to  leave  Van  Noort^  and  became  a  pupil  of 
Othon  Yan  Yeen,  and  through  the  influence  of  thia  master 
ho  was  promised  an  introduction  to  the  Begents  Albert  and 
Isabella  of  the  Netherlands.  His  ambition  now  induced 
the  desire  for  travel,  and  the  introduction  to  the  reigning 
authorities  smoothed  the  way  for  him.  But  before  he  left 
Antwerp,  he  painted  the  celebrated  portrait  of  his  mother 
from  which  our  drawing  is  taken. 

The  history  of  Peter  Paul's  boyhood  has  sufficiently 
proved  that  his  mother  was  a  remarkable  woman  ;  and  in 
this  portrait  by  her  son,  we  find  ample  proof  of  it.  Her 
shrewd,  powerful  face  looks  out  from  the  canvas  as  calmly 
and  beautifully  as  of  old.     In  her  declining  years  she  must 


have  had  much  satisfaction  in  watching  the  rising  genius 
of  her  youngest  son ;  and  the  careful  details  of  the  picture 
suggest  that  he  repaid  her  care  with  loving  appreciation. 
In  the  original,  her  surroundings  are  suggestive  of  com- 
fort, as  she  leans  back  in  a  carved  chair — similar  to  one 
preserved  in  Antwerp  as  her  son's  gift — and  holds  in  her 
hand  a  valuable  volume,  in  which  her  forefinger  marks 
the  place.  Her  matronly  coif  is  so  far  from  disguising  her 
features,  that  all  the  power  and  strength  of  purpose  con- 
veyed by  the  br  jad,  high  brow  are  clearly  portrayed. 

Traveling  at  this  period  was  not  very  easy,  and  yet  it  is 
aatottisbing  to  find  how  universal  it  was.  Bubens,  how- 
ever, with  his  letters  of  introduction  to  persons  of  note, 
and  his  winning  manners,  and  the  bright,  open  look  which 
particalarly  distinguished  him,  had  little  difficulty  to  en- 
oounteCi  He  traveled  first  to  Yenice,  where,  only  a  year 
prior  to  the  birth  of  Bubens,  the  great  colorist^  Titian » 
had  died,  and  where  Paul  Yeronese  and  Tintoretto  had 
acquired  immortal  fame. 

It  is  uncertain  when  Bubens  arrived  in  Yenice,  but  it 
must  have  been  early  in  1600.  In  all  probability  he  was 
there  in  Jnly,  when  the  Doka  of  Mantua  made  his  tri- 
umphal entrance,  for  it  is  oertain  that  witifatia  a  very  short 
time  from  that  event,  Bubetis  was  a  mqcabwr  ol  the  dux^tl 
household. 

Yincenzo  de  Gonzaga  was  one  of  the  most  aoeomplished 
men  of  the  time,  and  never  better  pleased  than  whan  watch- 
ing the  artist  at  his  work  and  conversing  with  him.  The 
duke's  greatest  favorite  and  adviser  at  thia  time  was  his 
secretary,  Annibale  Chieppio,  who  also  acquired  %  very 
warm  liking  for  Bubens,  and  who  exerted  his  infinaooe  in 
every  way  for  the  painter's  advantage. 

In  July,  1601,  the  paints,  at  the  request  of  the  duke,. 
went  toNRome  for  the  purpose  of  copying  the  mofe  cele- 
brated maaterpiecea  of  the  great  artists.  Armed  with  an 
introduction  from  the  duke  to  Cardinal  Montalto,  the  artist 
set  out  on  the  10th  of  July,  and  remained  in  Borne  for 
nearly  five  yeaxa. 

In  1605,  we  find  him  first  figuring  in  diplonaey.  He 
was  recalled  by  the  Dake  of  Mantua,  and  intrusted  by  him 
with  a  aemi-diplomatic  mission  to  the  Bpaniah  Court  He 
was  ostensibly  to  go  in  chaxge  of  oertain  very  valuable  pic- 
tures which  were  to  be  sent  aa  presents  to  the  royal  family,, 
but  ha  was  more  particularly  to  make  himself  agreeafile  to 
the  first  roinistag  and  prime  favorite  at  the  Court,  Count 
Lerma.  Ho  was  also  commissioned  to  paiat  the  portraits 
of  the  members  of  the  royal  family,  and  was  intrusted  witk 
many  delicate  matters  which  he  was  to  arrange  aa  he  lound 
opportunity  and  as  he  judged  best 

On  the  6th  of  March,  1605,  he  received  his  passport  and 
a  list  of  the  presents  intrusted  to  him,  which  he  was  to  give 
over  to  the  Mantuan  ambassador.  The  duke,  writing  to  the 
ambassador^  says :  <' With  the  presents  comes  Peter  Paul, 
a  Fleming,  oar  painter,  to  whose  care  we  commit  fliese 
objects.  Peter  Paul  will  say  all  that  is  necessary,  like  tho 
well-informed  man  ha  is."  He  goes  on  to  say  that  Bi]ft>ens 
is  the  most  accomplished  portrait-painter  of  tiie  day,  and 
also  that  should  he  require  funds,  he  has  permission  to 
draw  theuL 

Babens  set  out  by  way  of  the  ApenniDes  and  Leghorn^ 
and  his  letters,  which  have  been  preserved,  give  a  faithful 
and  interesting  account  of  his  travels  ;  and  from  them  it 
appears  that  he  encountered  a  good  many  annoyances  and 
petty  worrle&  He  complains  bitterly  of  want  of  money, 
and  alludes  to  the  very  moderate  sum  whioh  has  been 
allowed  him  for  expenses 

His  reception  at  the  Spanish  Court  was  highly  gratifying 
to  him.  He  speedily  became  a  great  favorite  at  Court  and 
was  at  once  requested  to  paint  the  portraits  ol  the  leadtng 
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personages  of  Staid.  He  appeant  io  have  been  admitted 
to  the  most  familiar  and  Mendly  interoourse  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  xojal  household. 

The  date  of  his  retam  to  Mantua  is  nnoertain,  but  he 
evidently  derived  great  satisfaction  from  his  stay  in  Spain, 
and  upon  his  retorll  we  find  him  at  onoe  appointed  special 
painter  to  the  duke»  with  a  liberal  salary. 

^abena*s  affection  for  hi9  mother  has  been  already  al- 
luded to  ;  and  now  a  great  grief  was  to  befall  him.  He 
was  scarcely  settled  at  Mantua,  when  tidings  of  her  seri- 
ous illness  reached  him.  He  set  out  at  onoe,  traveling 
day  and  nighty  and  sending  dispatches  from  every  city  ; 
bat,  unhappily,  when  he  arrived  in  Antwerp,  it  was  too 
late.  His  mother  was  already  dead,  before  the  nenra  etf 
her  illness  had  reached  him. 

The  painter's  grief  was  heart-rending.  He  lost  all  in- 
terest in  life,  and  retired  to  llie  Abbey  of  St.  Miohael  In 
the  church  attached  to  the  monaetoiy  the  remeina  of  the 
parent  he  had  so  dearly  loved  were  interred ;  and  there 
for  four  months  he  remahied  in  the  greatest  seclusion. 
Later,  he  and  his  brother  Philip  erected  a  very  handsome 
monument  to  the  memory  of  the  mother  to  whom  they 
owed  so  much. 

Upon  his  reoovering  from  this  severe  blow,  Bubens  in- 
tended to  return  to  Italy  ;  but  he  was  now  too  great  a  man 
to  do  exactly  as  he  liked.  The  eyes  of  the  world  were 
upon  him  ;  his  countrymen  disliked  his  devoting  his  pow- 
er3  to  the  gtory  of  other  lands,  and  he  received  a  request, 
amounting  almost  to  a  command,  from  the  Archduke 
Albert  that  he  should  remain  in  his  own  country. 

After  much  hesitation,  and  repeated  inducements  held 
out  by  the  Archduke,  he  consented,  and  accepted  the  po- 
sition of  Court  painter,  upon  condition  of  being  allowed  to 
reside  in  Antwerp. 

He  was  now  thirty-two  years  of  age,  handsome,  brilliant, 
accomplished— probably  the  most  popular  man  of  his  day. 
His  winning  manners,  his  ready  wit,  and  his  knowledge  of 
life  and  human  nature,  made  him  the  idol  of  his  frienda 
His  society  was  eagerly  sought  after ;  and  in  1G09  he  de- 
lighted hia  admirers  in  his  native  city  by  marrying  a  oomi- 
try  woman  of  his  own.  On  the  1 8th  of  October  he  espoused' 
Joffe  Isabella  Brandt»  at  the  Abbey  Church  of  St  Mioha^ 

The  celebrated  pictore  of  Bubens  and  his  wife  in  the 
Munich  Pinaoothek  must  have  been  painted  in  the  early 
years  of  their  married  life.  They  are  represented  seated 
under  the  trees  in  their  own  garden,  and  preijered  to  re- 
caive  visitors.  The  wife  has  a  happy,  placid  expression, 
and  the  painter  has  sncceede^  in  conveying  an  idea  of 
perfect  harmony  between  them.  His  appearance  is  noble 
and  dignified,  as  he  sits  holding  his  wife's  hand,  and  ap- 
parently in  cheerful  converse  with  her.  She  is  richly 
dressed  in  the  fashion  of  the  day,  the  high  ruffle  surround- 
ing a  face  which,  if  not  exactly  handsome,  is  pleasing  and 
intelligent 

At  this  time  the  artist  must  have  been  wealthy.  His 
work*in  Italy  had  brought  him  in  large  sums  of  money ; 
and  now  that  he  was  a  married  man  and  the  head  of  a 
family,  it  behooved  him  to  settle  down  in  a  enitable  man- 
ner. In  1610  we  find  him  buying  a  plot  of  ground  and 
bailding  a  house  in  accordance  with  his  own  taste.  He 
had  gained  a  considerable  knowledge  of  architecture  dur- 
ing his  stay  in  Italy,  and  the  drawings  of  his  mansion 
clearly  indicate  how  far  he  was  influenced  by  his  travels. 
In  the  grounds  he  erected  a  rotunda,  which  was  dedicated 
to  his  own  use  as  a  studio,  and  in  it  he  stored  his  collec- 
tion of  statues,  busts,  porphyry,  agates,  medals,  etc,  some 
of  them  gifts  from  his  patrons,  others  collected  by  himself 
during  his  travels.  Honbraken  says  that  Bubens's  house 
cost  him  60,000  guldens. 


Soon  after  his  establishment  ip  his  new  home  he  paintei 
the  celebrated  "Descent  from  t^e  Cross,"  for  the  Conn 
pany  of  Archers  at  Antwerp.  For  this  he  was  paid  2,400 
florins.  The  picture  is  too  well  known  to  need  descrip- 
tion. 

About  this  time,  too,  whilst  he  was  still  young,  ha 
painted  his  own  picture,  in  which  he  reiNresents  himself 
as  the  artist,  pallet  in  hand,  and  apparently  in  the  eameal 
consideration  of  a  subject. 

His  nephew  Philip,  in  his  Life  of  the  painter,  says  thai 
at  this  time  he  habitually  rose  at  four  o'clock  in  Summer, 
and  immediately  after  hearing  Mass  began  his  work. 
He  engaged  soma  one  to  read  to  him  whilet  he  painted, 
and  always  selected  danical  authors,  such  as  Plutarch 
and  BoMoa.  The  account  of  a  visit  to  his  stadio,  made 
by  the  Mecnoplished  Duke  of  Bnokingham,  seems  to  bring 
us  iaio  eeianleio  association  with  the  magniflcence  of 
the  painter's  BCa^  He  was  surrounded  hj  objects  of 
prieeless  valne»  and  hie  collection  of  razitieB  and  curiosi- 
ties so  excited  his  visitor's  admiration,  that  he  oflered  the 
▼ery  lari^e  sum  of  £10,4)00  lor  it  This  valuable  collection 
eontained  pieturee  of  iJmort  prieeless  value,  amongst 
others  thirteen  original  paintings  by  Bubens  himself. 

The  painter's  eldest  child  was  not  bora  until  1614.  He 
was  named  Albert,  after  the  Archduke,  who  was  his  spon- 
sor. 

Bubens  was  now  at  the  zenith  of  kis  fame.  The  number 
of  pictures  produced  by  him  in  mq»td  succession  is  almost 
incredible^  In  1620  he  received  an  invitation  from  the 
widowed  Queen-mother,  Marie  de  If  edici,  to  Paris.  She 
was  then  staving  in  the  Palais  de  Luxembourg,  and  desired 
to  have  the  parXors  assigned  to  her  deoocvted  with  paint- 
ings illustrative  of  the  evmzts  of  her  liia.  Daring  his  stay 
in  Paris  Bubens  executed  the  ricetdhee  for  tho  proposed 
paintings,  and  was*  also  oooupied  in  painting  portraits  of 
the  members  of  &b  royal  fiftmily.  Betnrniog  to  Ant- 
werp, he  comjdeted  the  flrst  series  of  penitiags  ordered  by 
the  Queen.  During  tiieir  progress  he  appears  to  have  vis- 
ited Paris  several  times,  and  to  have  beeome  increasingly 
popular  witii  his  royal  patroness.  Ko  aooiier  was  the  first 
secieB  completed  than  Marie  de  Medi<d  evAered  a  second, 
to  illustrate  the  evente  in  the  life  of  her  lamented  hus- 
band, Henry  IV.  TfuB  undertaking,  howeier,  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  exile  of  the  Queen-mo&er  from  France. 

In  1626  Bubens's  first  wife,  with  whom  he  appears  to 
have  lived  very  happily,  died,  leaving  him  two  sons,  both 
of  whom  survived  him.  As  a  distraction  from  the  grief  of 
this  loss,  the  painter  started  upon  a  tour  tiirongh  Holland* 
which  lasted  for  some  months. 

In  1628  he  once  more  visited  the  Spanidi  Court,  this 
time  as  envoy.  He  was  to  represent  the  distressed  condi* 
tion  of  the  Netherlands,  and  to  induce  peaee  between  Eng- 
land and  Spain,  in  which  he  was  not  entirely  successful 

The  death  of  the  Engliah  minister,  the  Duke  of  Back- 
ingham,  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  zenewod  the  negotiac 
tions,  and  in  1629  the  painter,  who  bad  scarcely  settled 
down  in  Ids  own  home,  was  sent  with  an  expedition  by 
the  Infante  Isabelia  to  represent  her  intereste  at  the 
English  Court  Beaching  London  on  the  fifth  of  Jane, 
Bubens  had  his  first  interview  with  King  Charles  L  upon 
the  following  day. 

The  negotiations  that  followed  are  a  matter  of  history. 
The  artist  was  most  popular,  and  the  highest  honors  were 
conferred  upon  him,  both  in  his  capacity  of  p^ter  and  as 
envoy.  In  1630  he  was  knighted  by  the  English  King, 
who  presented  him  at  the  same  time  with  his  own  sword, 
and  hung  a  costly  chain  around  his  neck.  During  hie 
stey  in  London  he  was  fully  engaged  in  portrait  painting. 

It  is  interesting  to  gather  his  impreesionB  of  England 
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from  the  I«tlan  he  ao  frwly  wrote  to  hit  frimda.  In 
wiitiiig  to  one  of  them  in  Antwerp,  he  mjt,  Bllndinff  to 
the  gtent  btigue  of  his  ionrne;  :  "I  console  mjieU  with 
thinkins  o(  the  many,  beantifol  thing*  I  hftve  aeen  on  1117 
joorne;.  Tnie  ialnnd,  tor  inatanoe,  aeems  to  me  a  theatre 
worthj  the  onriositj  of  a  man  of  taste,  not  onlj  on  acooont 
of  the  pleuantnen  of  the  plaoe  and  the  beaaty  of  the  na- 
tion, ftud  the  maguificenoe  of  oiriliEation,  whioh  appeaia 


reapoDdenoa,  and  the  earaeatne«  with  which  he  aet  him- 
aaU  to  eati^tlish  mntnaJl^  good  relationa  between  tha 
Rpaniab  Coozt  and  his  own,  it  ia  most  eoipiiaing  that  ha 
ahonld  hare  found  time  for  them.  Among  otbers,  he  da- 
aigned  the  traaooea  for  Wbitohall. 

He  won  the  heaita  of  all  London  sooietT.  The  mini*, 
ten  were  charmed  with  hia  winning  manners  and  addre^ 
the  ladiea  of  the  Goort  ooold  not  aoffioientlr  admin  hia 


to  ma  extranu^  oa  of  a  people  rich  and  laxuions,  lolling 
in  peaoa  of  long  standing,  bnt  rather  on  aoconnt  of  the  in- 
credible qnanti^  of  excellent  pictnree  and  antii^ne  atatnea 
and  inaoriptionB  to  be  found  in  tbia  Conrt."  .  He  pertion- 
larlf  mentions  the  Arundel  oolleotiun. 

In  addition  to  portraits  of  the  royal  family,  he  painted 
many  large  pictures  during  his  few  months'  staj  in  Lon- 
don, and  considering  the  aotirity  of  his  diplomatic  cor- 


gallantry,  and  at  the  same  time  he  gave  complete  satisfao- 
ticm  to  his  royal  patroness. 

-  ]!>nring  his  stay  in  England  he  viaited  Cambridge,  whara 
he  was  admitted  to  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
In  spite  of  the  cordial  reception  he.had  met  with,  and  the 
attentiona  ond  honon  bestowed  npoa  him,  he  waa  very 
anxions  to  return  home,  bnt  his  departnre  from  London 
was  delayed  until  If  arch,  1630.     Upou  hia  retnin  he  war 
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.  otcTwlidined  irith  honon  bj  the  Infanta  Itt- 
b«dlA,  and  unosgst  other  ptiTilegM,wa«  pennitted 
to  NodTa  the  ps;  of  hia  appointmeDt  as  Seece- 
tfti7  of  the  PriT7  Conuoil,  irithont  being  obliged 
to  give  his  penonal  attendanoe. 

In  1630,  when  he  waa  flf^-three  jean  of  age,  he 
■named  again — a  girl  of  aisteen,  the  daughter  of 
hia  fint  wife's  aiiter.  The  following  year  the 
knighthood  oonfmed  on  him  hj  Charles  of  Eng- 
land was  oonflrmed  by  hia  own  Oovemment.  "Hia 
flklU  at  a  diplomatist  led  to  fnrther  labors.  He 
wu  oalled  npon  to  settle  the  diffionltaea  hetweeo 
the  n&fortnnate  Harie  de  Hedloi  and  Biehelieo. 
Tbeae  negotiations  took  up  mnoh  of  hia  time, 
and  we  find  him,  in  April,  1682,  otaving  peTmia- 
aion  to  letiio  from  pnUie  life  and  rest  in  hjs  own 
home.  Bnt  he  had  to  pay  the  penalty  of  popu- 
larity. He  oonld  not  be  allowed  long  qniet.  In 
AogTist  of  the  same  year  we  read  that  he  was 
sent  by  the  Infanta  to  Liege  to  negotiate  terms 
with  Henry,  Prinoe  of  Orange, 

The  death  of  the  Infanta,  in  1S3^  was  a  great 
blow  to  Babena.  He  retired  from  diplomatic  ser- 
▼loe,  and  the  gont,  to  wliioh  he  had  been  for 
many  years  a  anbjeot,  interfered  with  hia  ao- 
tiTity. 

He  bought  the  Cbatcan  of  Steen,  near  Meoblin, 
and  settled  there  with  his  familj.  For  many 
yean  before  his  retirement,  it  had  been  impos- 
sible for  him  to  execute  the  mnltitndinoas  orders 
be  reeeived  from  the  crowned  heads  snd  nobility 
of  Europe,  and  he  had  merdy  undertaken 
sketches  for  the  paintings,  leaving  them  to  be 
completed  by  his  popils  and  collaborators. 

The  last  work  undertaken  by  him  wu  sn  altar- 
piece  intended  tor  8L  Peter's,  Cologne,  in  writing 
about  which  he  used  an  expreaaion  which  long 
led  to  the  supposition  tiiat  Cologne  was  his  birth- 
place.    "I   have    worked,"  he    says,    "at    this 
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picture  with  deep  interest,  remembering  that  my  eatlieet 
days  weie  spent  at  Cologne." 

We  gun  our  beat  idea  of  Bubens's  oharaater  by  consid- 
ering  it  in  relation  to  other  artists.  His  house  was  open 
to  them  at  all  hours,  and  he  ws«  ever  ready  with  bis  advice 
and  help.  Although,  as  his  life  nesied  its  close,  he  received 
few  visits,  he  wss  alwaya  willing  to  give  lus  true  opinion 
of  a  fdlow-artist's  work,  delighting  in  the  recognition  of 
talent,  and  flnding,  iu  his .  kind-heartedness,  something 
to  admire  in  the  least  hopeful  attempts. 

The  great  master's  life  ended  upon  the  30th  of  Hay,  1640, 
at  the  age  of  sixty -three.  Daring, bis  last  illness  his  oheer- 
lolness  never  failed  him  ;  and  only  two  days  before  his 
death  he  wrote  a  joking  letter  to  his  old  friend  Jardherbe, 
the  architect,  upon  the  subject  of  his  approaching  mar- 
riage. 

His  funeral  was  an  ovation.  Every  one  in  the  city 
monmed  the  loss  of  a  friend,  as  the  news  ran  from  month 
to  month,  "  Bnbeus  is  dead  1"  Every  society  in  the  Neth- 
erlands had  a  representative  at  hia  funeral,  which,  as  wss 
the  oostom,  took  place  at  night.  His  body  was  placed 
temporarily  in  the  Fourment  Vault,  but  afterward  was  re- 
moved to  a  special  chapel  built  for  its  reception  in  the 
Oburoh  of  St.  Jaoque^  The  spot  beneath  which  he  rests  is 
marked  by  one  of  his  own  masterpieces. 

In  IBIO,  a  monoment  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  Ant- 
werp, and  his  bust  unvailed  with  great  honora.  And  iu 
1677  the  tercentenary  festival,  held  in  commemoration  of 
his  birth,  was  a  most  brilliant  success.  Loven  of  art  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  hnrried  to  Antwerp  to  do  honor  to 
his  memory. 
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He  left  a  ooloesal  fortune,  in  spite  of  liis  constant  com- 
plaints of  the  dlffiooltj  with  which  he  obtained  money  from 
his  royal  patrone.  The  snm  realized  by  the  sale  of  his  art 
collection  amoonted  to  over  $125,  OdO,  and  his  wardrobe 
sold  for  1,095  gnldena  In  his  will,  he  left  directions  for 
the  division  of  his  property,  and  dcTised  his  sketches, 
drawings  and  paintings  to  whichcTer  son  followed  his  pro- 
fession, or  to  whioheyer  danghter  might  marry  on  artist 
None  of  them  fulfilled  the  conditions. 

His  great  friend,  Gervaerts,  wrote  an  inscription  for  his 
tomb,  bnt  it  was  only  placed  there  half  a  century  later  by 
one  of  his  great-grandsons.  At  the  tercentenary  cele- 
bration, many  of  his  pictures,  prints  and  relics  were  upon 
exhibition. 

In  an  article  like  the  present^  it  is  impossible  to  do  more 
than  give  an  outline  of  this  great  man's  Ufe ;  no  enumera- 
tion of  the  works  6t  his  prolific  genius  is  possible,  but  we 
may  glance  at  the  most  celebrated*  His  paintings  inol«de 
almost  every  vnxietj  of  style  and  every  kind  of  subject 

The  influence  d  the  Jesuits  upon  his  ^ucation  is  traced 
in  his  love  of  religious  legends,  and  the  constant  introduc- 
tion of  allegorical  meanings  in  his  pictures.  Hia  rdigious 
paintings  alone  are  so  numerous  that  in  catalogues  of  his 
productions  they  are  divided  into  Old  Testament  subjects, 
New  Testament  subjects,  Virgins  and  saints,  and  legendary, 
historical,  allegorical,  genre,  landscape  and  still  Ufa 

His  own  estimate  of  his  prolific  jiroductions  is,  perhaps, 
the  best:  ''I  confess  myself  to  be,  by  natural  instinot, 
better  fitted  to  execute  works  of  the  largest  sise,  rather 
than  little  ooriosiiies ;  my  talent  is  such  that  never  has  an 
undertaking,  however  extraordinary  in  size  or  diversity  of 
subjecti^  daunted  my  courage." 

He  painted  manyfayoiites  over  and  over  again>-4ooh  as 

The  Shepherds,"  '*The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,"  and 

Scenes  from  the  Death  of  Christ."  He  was  especially 
addicted  to  painting  ''The  Virgin  and  Child,"  with  attend- 
ant angels ;  he*  excelled  in  painting  the  latter,  rather  than 
in  delineating  the  Holy  Mother,  who  generally  appears 
on  his  canvas  as  a  rather  coarse  woman  of  unintellectual 
type. 

Some  of  his  smaller  paintings  are  exquisite  in  their  deli- 
cacy and  refinement ;  one,  especially— a  "Kermesse" — con 
oompare  with  anything  ever  produced  by  Teniers  or  Os- 
tade.  Perhaps  his  most  celebrated  pictures  aro  "  Tlie  De- 
scent from  the  Cross,"  and  "  The  Crucifixion  of  St  Peter." 
His  portraits  of  his  two  sons,  and  the  family  group  of  him- 
self, with  his  second  wife  and  chUd,  are  very  beautiful, 
whilo  the  portrait  of  his  mother  and  the  celebrated  "Span- 
ish Hat,"  in  the  National  Gallery,  can  never  be  excelled. 

No  less  than  fifteen  hundred  of  his  pictures  have  been 
engraved,  and  the  fame  that  attended  him  through  life 
has  in  no  degree  diminished  with  the  lapse  of  centuries. 
His  pictures  enhance  every  subject,  and  appeal  to  every 
taste.  His  exuberant  spirits,  his  broad  imagination  and 
sense  of  animal  life  imparted  a  reality  to  all  the  works  of 
his  brush,  which  reality,  together  with  their  vivid  color- 
ing, constitutes  their  chief  charm. 

His  allegorical  treatment  of  prosaic  subjects  often  af- 
forded him  the  opportunity  of  conveying  fiattery,  not  per- 
haps always  of  the  most  refined  kind  ;  but  that  was  a  fault 
rather  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  than  of  his  genius. 
His  portraits  reach  those  of  his  friend  and  pupil  Van 
Dyck,  and  in  some  of  them  he  shows  more  delicacy  and 
sympathetic  feeling  than  in  his  larger  compositions.  His 
porti'ait  of  his  mother  is  unrivaled. 

He  was  the  first  to  introduce  landscape-painting  into 
England,  and  the  pictures  of  that  kind  which  he  has  left 
show  an  appreciation  of  home  scenery,  of  country  life, 
and  of  what  is  called  the  picturesque.     He  used  light 
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grounds,  and  drew  his  outlines  with  a  brush  and  color, 
overlaying  transparent  glazes  over  the  shadows.  He  ex- 
posed his  pictures  to  the  sun,  in  intervals  «f  painting,  to 
dry  outtthe  oiL  As  a  oolorisk,  he  has  few  rivala  His  pie- 
tuzes,  scattered  throughout  Europe,  sufficiently  attest  fail 
wonderful  skill ;  and  to  his  technical  ability.  Sir  Joshua 
Beynolds  beszs  witness,  when  he  says  :  "  He  was  perhaps 
the  greatest  master  in  the  me<dianical  part  of  his  art  that 
ever  exeroised  a  penciL"  Hia  name  calls  up  redundant  ac- 
tivity and  life.  The  untiring  energy  of  his  nature,  the 
versatility  of  his  genius,  and  the  rare  combination  of  the 
practical  and  roautfitio  elements  of  his  ehuaoter,  render 
the  history  of  hia  life  peculiarly  attractive.  Suoeesslnl  in 
his  enterprises,  happy  in  hia  home  relatjcwis,  a  favorite 
with  royalfy,  and  the  idol  of  his  own  ooimtrymen,  be 
justly  earned  the  soMquH  of  "The  Prince  of  Painteia" 


THE  MARBLE  BOCKS  OP  CEIfTRAL  INDIA. 

A  FEW  miles  off  the  road,  down  the  open  and  well-culti- 
vated valley  of  the  Narbada,  in  Central  India,  is  a  mighty 
river,  pent  up  into  fk  third  of  its  width,  and  for  more  than 
two  miles  boiling  along  between  two  sheer  walls  of  pnie 
white  marble  a  hundred  feet  in  height,  with  here  and  there 
a  seam  of  dark-green  or  black  volcanic  rock,  which  en- 
hances the  purity  of  the  marble  like  a  setting  of  jet  \^hat 
must  he  the  charm,  in  a  dusty  Oriental  land,  of  the  coohie&s 
and  quiet  of  those  pure  cold  rocks  and  of  the  deep,  bhe, 
pellucid  water  I 

*'The  eye,"  says  a  traveler,  <' never  wearies  of  the  in- 
finite variety  of  effect  produced  by  the  broken  and  reflected 
sunlight,  now  glancing  from  a  pinnacle  of  snow-white 
faoarble  reared  against  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky,  as  from  a 
point  of  silver,  touching  here  and  there  with  bright  lights 
the  prominence  of  the  middle  hdghts,  and  again  losLng 
itself  in  the  soft  bluish-gray  of  their  recesses.  Still  lower 
down,  the  bases  of  the  cliffs  are  almost  lost  in  the  hazy 
shadow,  so  that  it  is  hard  to  tell  at  what  point  the  rocks 
are  melted  into  the  water,  from  whose  depths  the  soxne 
lights,  in  inverse  order,  are  refiected  as  clear  as  above,  but 
broken  into  a  thousand  quivering  fragments  in  the  swiil  of 
the  pool." 

This  beautiful  spot  is  infested  with  bees,  which,  if  dis* 
turbed,  many  travelers  have  found  very  dangerous,  sod, 
indeed,  on  one  occasion  they  stung  an  intruder  to  death. 

The  Marble  Becks,  like  almost  every  object  of  great  oa- 
tural  beauty,  have  been  sanctified  by  the  Brahmins,  and 
many  of  the  commonest  legends  transported  hither.  Across 
the  chasm  the  monkey  legions  of  Hanuman  leaped  on  their 
way  to  Ceylon ;  the  celestial  elephant  of  India  left  his 
mighty  footprint  here  in  the  white  rock.  Temples  to  the 
Siva  crown  the  right  bank  of  the  cliff,  and  by  the  river's 
edge  is  a  favorite  ghat  for  the  launching  of  the  bodies  of 
devout  Hindoos  into  the  waters  of  Mother  NartMida,  which 
are  consequently  polluted  by  ghoul-like  turtles,  monstrous 
fishes  and  repulsive  crocodiles,  that  fatten  on  the  ghastly 
provender  thus  provided  for  them. 


KING  AND  CONJURER. 

SiGNOR  Bellacheni,  the  renowned  prestidis^tator,  who 
has  recently  been  honored  by  the  German  Emperor  with 
the  complimentary  title  of  "  Boyal  Court  Artist^** obtained 
this  unimcodented  diBttnction  by  a  somewhat  wmarfcable 
feat  of  dexterity. 

Having  observed  that  the  venerable  monaroh  for  some 
years  past  frequently  attended  his  performances  and  ez' 
hibited  a  lively  interest  in  the  magical  arts  of  which  he  is 
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•a  pasi-maafter,  Bellaehiiii  oonoeived  the  bold  project  of 
turning  imperial  favor  to  account,  and  made  formal  appli- 
•oation  to  his  Majestj  for  andienoa  His  petition  was 
granted,  and  the  Emperor  received  him  at  an  appointed 
hoar  in  the  stadj  overlooking  the  Linden  Avenae,  his 
favorite  room,  in  which  he  transacts  bosiness  every  morn- 
ing and  afternoon. 

After  chatting  for  a  few  minntes  with  the  accomplished 
<M>njarer  upon  subjects  connected  with  his  profession^ 
William  L  asked,  with  a  smile  : 

*'  Well,  Bellachini,  and  what  is  it  yon  want  of  me  ?" 

"It  is  my  most  homble  request,  sire*  that  your  Majesty 
would  deign  to  appoint  me  your  court  artist'* 

"  I  will  do  so,  Bellachmi,  but  upon  one  consideration 
•only — namely,  that  you  forthwith  perform  some  extraordi- 
narily clever  irick,  worthy  of  the  favor  you  solicit. '' 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  Beflachini  took  up  a 
pen  from  the  Emperor^a  inkstand,  handed  it  with  a  sheet 
of  paper  to  his  lifajesty,  and  requested  him  to  write  the 
words  :'**  Bellachini  can  do  nothing  at  aU." 

The  Emperor  attempted  to  comply,  but»  istrange  to  say, 
neither  pen  nor  ink  could  be  persuaded  to  fulfill  their 
funotiona. 

"Now,  sire,"  said  Bellachini,  "will  your  Majesty  con- 
descend to  write  the  words,  '  Bellachini  is  the  Emperor's 
court  artist  •  ?" 

The  second  attempt  was  as  successful  as  the  first  had 
been  the  contrary — ^pen,  ink  and  paper,  delivered  from  the 
-epell  cast  over  them  by  the  magician,  proved  perfectly  do- 
<ale  to  the  imperial  hand  ;  and  Bellachini's  ingenious  trick 
was  rewarded  on  the  apot  by  his  nomination  to  the  desired 
'honorific  ofSce,  made  out  in  the  Emperor's  own  writing. 


'  SOME  GOSSIPING  PAPERS. 

By  Aunt  Fanny  (Mrs.  Barrow). 

Fob  some  years  previous  to  my  visit  to  England,  I  had 
had  a  friendly  corrospondonce  with  Mr.  John  Murray,  the 
great  London  publisher,  and  most  worthy  son  of  hb  father, 
whose  name  has  become  lustorio  as  the  publisher  and  be- 
loved personal  friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Lord  Byron  and 
other  monarohs  in  the  realms  of  literature.  Mr.  Murray 
had  presented  me  with  many  of  his  publications,  among 
which  was  a  book,  splendidly  bound  in  white  morocco  and 
f^ld,  and  printed  on  thick  cream-tinted  paper,  with  broad 
■margins.  It  contained  a  memoir  and  the  speeches  of  his 
Boyal  Highness  Prince  Albert^  the  Queen's  consort  Only 
•one  edition  of  this  book  was  issued  in  this  beautiful  form, 
for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  Court  and  nobility,  and  so 
gracious  a  courtesy  to  me,  so  unusual  a  compUment,  was 
implied  by  the  gift,  that  I  hastened,  on  my  arrival  in  Lon- 
don, to  make  penonal  acknowledgment?. 

Of  course,  it  was  proper  to  present  myself  at  Mr.  Mur- 
ray's place  of  business.  I  was  directed  to  Albemarle  Street, 
just  out  of  Piccadilly.  But  where  was  the  place  of  busi- 
ness ?  Where  was  the  great  establishment,  such  as  those 
'Ot  our  leading  American  publishers  ?  I  saw  two  large  base- 
ment brick  houses,  exactly  alike,  on  the  door  of  one  of 
which  was  the  name,  ''  Mr.  John  Murray."  Not  a  sign  of 
books  or  of  book-making  anywhere.  At  either  side  of  the 
other  door  WAS  a  bell;  around  one  was  engraved  "  Visit- 
ors"; around  the  other,  ''Servants."  What  would  the 
ladiea  and  gentlemen  say  who  condescend  to  do  our  house- 
work for  wages  in  this  free  and  happy  republic,  if  they 
found  such  a  distinction  upon  our  front  doors  ?      • 

I  oonoln^led  to  try  tbe  knocker  of  the  door  with  the  name 
«n  it»  and  was  admitted  the  next  moment  into  a  large  room 


on  the  first  floor.  In  it  were  some  tables,  and  one  small 
counter.  Resting  carelessly  on  the  tables  were  the  latest 
publications,  and  this  was  all  that  was  visible  of  the  im- 
mense business  of  the  great  house  of  Murray.  Bat,  never- 
theless, a  spell  fell  upon  me,  and  the  room  became  glorified. 
Many  a  time,  in  this  very  place,  hod  the  great  *'  Wizard  of 
the  North"  been  warmly  welcomed.  Here  Byroa's  sad, 
angry  or  exultant  voice  had  often  awakened  the  echoes. 
And  when  Mr.  Murray  hastened  into  the  room,  and  with  a 
cordial  pressure  of  my  hand  said,  *'  Welcome  to  England," 
two  proud,  happy  tears,  which  J.  struggled  not  to  shed, 
rose  in  my  eyes  and  nearly  blinded  me.  It  was  all  so  dif- 
ferent! I  had  been  taught  to  expect  reserve,  coldness, 
almost  mistrust,  in  the  deportment  of  the  EngUsh ;  but  as 
yet  I  had  found  only  cheery  kindness. 

As  we  were  chatting  together,  quite  like  old  friends,  Sir 
Edmund  Head,  the  former  Governor-Geaeral  of  Canada, 
eame  in.  He  was  a  small,  refined,  dignified-looking  man, 
with  a  quick,  bright  way  of  speaking,  and  a  most  intelli- 
gent face.  '  I  had  read  with  vivid  interest  his  little  book 
upon  the  uses  of  the  words  **  will "  and  *' shall,"  and  I  soon 
perceived  that  Sir  Edmund  perfectly  understood,  and  knew 
how  to  put  into  practice  with  rigid  impartiality,  the  correct 
doing,  as  well  as  saying,  of  these  much-tried,  much-abused 
words. 

As  I  rose  to  leave,  Mr.  Murray  regretted  that  his  family 
hod  gone  only  that  morning  to  their  country-seat  at  New- 
stead,  Wimbledon  Park,  but  he  promised  to  come  and 
see  me. 

He  was  better  than  his  word — for  he  not  only  came,  but 
brought  Mrs.  Murray,  a  tall,  sweet-looking  woman,  with 
musical  inflections  in  her  voice,  suck  as  few  American 
women  ever  attain.  She  came  to  invite  us  to  dine  with 
them  at  Newstead,  an  invitatioa  Ijwas  most  happy  to 
accept.  1 

As  we  sat  chatting  together  in  the  great  drawing-room 
of  the  Langhamj  I  was  languidly  but  curiously  regarded 
by  the  English  near  us,  all  of  whom  were,  doubtless, 
familiar  with  Mr.  Murray's  kindly  face,  and  all  of  whom 
expressed,  by  their  slightly  raised  eyebrow8-*as  a  big  en- 
fani  terrible  did  by  his  voice — ^a  wonder  as  to  "  who  that 
little  Yankee-doodle  woman  cotdd  be,  you  know,  that  our 
Mr.  Murray  is  so  awfully  ciril  to  ?" 
1^  The  pretty  place  wHose  name  the  "  rifle  team  "  has  ren- 
dered so  familiar  to  American  ears,  is  only  an  hour  by 
rail  from  London.  On  the  appointed  day  Mr.  Murray 
called  for  us,  and  placed  us  in  a  flrst-class  carriage.  The 
young  and  handsome  son  of  a  well-known  New  Yorker  was 
already  there  awaiting  us.  He  had  just  been  graduated, 
as  we  call  it,  from  the  University  of  Cambridge ;  but  as 
the  English  Cambridge  has  it,  *'  he  had  taken  his  great 
go  "  with  high  honors,  and  his  father,  also  a  Cambridge 
graduate,  had  given  to  him  the  delightful  reward  of  six 
months'  travel  in  Europe  before  he  returned  home  to 
America  and  settled  down  to  business  or  a  profession.  He 
had  just  brought  to  London  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
Mr.  Murray,  who  invited  him  to  join  us  at  dinner. 

Arrived  at  the  depot  at  Wimbledon,  we  found  an  elegant 
private  carriage  awaiting  us.  It  is  somewhat  overpower- 
ing to  a  simple  republican  to  have  six  feet  of  footman  in 
livery,  with  ponderous  calves,  a  white  wig,  and  a  bouquet 
in  his  buttonhole,  touch  his  hat  and  offer  his  arm,  which 
you  are  not  to  take^  but  to  use  as  a  prop,  to  assist  you  into 
the  carriage,  while  a  fat  coachman  with  a  scarlet  face,  a 
curled  white  wig  (the  footman's  is  straight),  and  a  bouquet 
in  his  buttonhole,  looks  down  inquisitively  and  supercil- 
iously at  *'the  savages  from  America,"  and  audibly  ejacu- 
lates, as  the  oarriage-door  is  alammed  to,  ''Blessed  if 
they  ain't  white .'" 
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ArriTod  at  Nevstead,  «e  teoaived  our  fint  welcome  to  a 
beantUol  Engliah  hama,  A>  it  mnted  ft  few  minntM  to 
dinner,  Mr.  Moiiay  offered  me  hia  arm  to  show  ma  the 
groondo.     Witn  na  aannteted  Mr.  Fergoson    the  totiii. 


divenifled  groap,  for  little  Annift,  Mr.  Unrr^'a  lorely 
little  child,  sported  and  frisked  ia  front  of  oi  with  Tnunp, 
a  great  blank  Aogi,  and  a  ridioalona  little  yellow  Bkja  terrier, 
looking  like  on  oDimated  foot-mat     My  boat  pointed  ont 


gaislied  nroliiteat  and  aatbor,  s  grave,  reserved  man.  I 
bad  rend  his  cniiona  and  iDterestio^  book  upon  "  Serpent 
WotBhip,"aQd  extraots  from  bis  "  History  of  Anoient  Aroh- 
itectore,"  and,  though  1  was  a  little  afraid  of  him,  I  felt 
deeply  the  honor  of  being  in  his  company.     We  were  a 


BBIITDT.— BSB  Fiei  165. 

to  me  with  pride  and  pleasoio  almost  every  variety  oT 
American  evergreen,  which  he  bad  taken  groat  puns  to 
procara  and  transplant  in  hia  gronnds. 

In  the  pleaaant  talk  betveen  him  and  Mr.  Fergoion — tar 
I  gladly  adopted  the  rtla  of  liatenei— I  waa  aronaingly 
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reminded  of  that  inendicable 
strong  point  ot  an  Englishman, 
that  his  honse,  and  of  aonna 
the  gronnds  appertuning  there- 
to, is  his  casUe,  any  intmsion 
into  which  is  not  to  be  en- 
dared.     Said  Mr.  Mnrray  : 

"Fergtuon,  Jones  has  bonght 
the  land  adjoining  mine,  and  i( 
be  bnilds  there,"  painting  to  en 
eleration,  "be  will  oompleteljr 
overlook  me," 

"Baild  a  three-stor;  wall 
aronod  ;roiir  gronnda, "snapped 
ont  Mr.  FergnsoD,  at  whioh  I 
laughed  heartily  ;  bnt  I  think 
he  really  meant  it 

The  dinner  vas  admirable, 
the  oompany  charming,  and 
the  alert,  silent  service  of  the 
liveried  attendants  a  comfort 
not  alvajs  attainable  in  our 
hapi^    land.      I   aat    at    Mr. 


Murray's  left  hand,  and  daring 
dinner  he  tried  to  "chaff"  me, 
bnt  I  hackled  on  sword  and 
shield,  and  gave  him  aa  good 
as  ha  sent,  which,  doabtleas, 
raised  me  in  his  estimation, 
for  an  Englishman  loves 
"chaffing"  as  be  does  hia 
national  beverage.  Perhaps, 
speaking  of  this  in  eonneotion 
with  Mr.  Morraj,  I  sbonld 
write  a  "Brilisber,"  as  be  was 
bom  in  Scotland. 

After  dinner  came  a  richer 
feast;  for  we  went  into  the 
librai7 — a  large,  beastifal 
room,  lighted  vritli  gronnd- 
glass  windows  set  above  the 
low  bookcases.  Here  we  were 
permitted  to  eznmine  many 
mannscriptsof  famona  antbors, 
aotably  Byron's  "Cbilde  Har- 


s  squias,  AXnmp. 
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dd,"  whose  Tei7  bad  but  pe= 
enliar  handwriting  I  studied 
with  absorbed  interest.  If  my 
memory  does  not  play  trioks 
with  me,  I  believe  I  «aw  "the 
Ohilde  Byron  "  written  in  one 
stanza,  with  the  name  "By- 
ron" lined  out  and  "  Harold  " 
eubstitnted — which  certainly 
givu  ooloi  to  the  snppoeitien 
that  the  poem  was  the  story  of 
Byron's  own  life.  Walter 
Scott's  "  Ony  Muinering " 
was  among  these  treoearea  of 
mannacripts,  all  of  which  wore 
oaietnlly  bound.  The  beanti- 
f  nlly  neat  writing  of  Hiss  Mar- 
tinean — ench  a  fitting  exponent 
of  the  good,  pore  thoughts  of 
the  woman — was  eliciting  ex- 
pressiona  of  admiration  from 
me,  when  Mr.  Murray  said  : 


anstn's  mcnnUAar.— som  on  r. 


rLioi,  AKTwaar. 
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"  Yes ;  bnt  I  Km  down  ujim  Uisa  UartiDean." 

"  Why,  Ur.  Slom^  I    Whftt  hu  Bh«  dono  ?" 

"She  did  »  Tety  bad  thinK — sha  aboaed  107  friend 
Uftcanlaf.     I'm  qaite  out  with  lier  for  that" 

la  her  "life*  of  Orakt  Uen,"  ahe  did  handle  Lord 
Maoanlay  rather  rongblj.  And  this  was  the  reason  Hr. 
itumj  was  "  down  **  npcm  her. 

In  the  lorelj  Summer  erenlDg,  w«  ratvraed  bj  rail  to 
ZiOndaiL  Our  Toong  conntrjman  and  Ur.  Fei^puon  so- 
oompanJed  ns.  A  passing  train  saluting  lu  with  a  sndden 
scream  of  the  whistle,  oaased  ns  all  to  jump,  and  the 
yonng  Americsu  gaTe  nttacanos  to  a  startling  jelL 

"  Oh  1  Tm  taeh  a  fool  aboat  noises  I"  he  apologiasd. 
*'  Aren't  you  7" 

With  the  nbuoat  frankness  snd  sweetneas,  we  hn- 
mediatel;  admitted  that  we  were,  npon  which  he  tnmed 
crimson,  and  bagged  pudon  prafosely. 

We  reached  in  safety  the  huge  city,  with  most  pleasant 
reoollaations  of  our  first  introdnotioa  to  that  most  uored 
and  eberlahed  of  an  Ecglishman's  posisssiona — his  homa. 


now  SPOOLS  ARE  MADE. 

DBnimo:n>Tniia  is  sitnated  on  the  SL  Frsnoia  River, 
and  the  notthnra  division  of  the  Sonthem  Bailroad,  Can- 
ada, passes  throngh  it.  Several  years  ago  the  prevailing 
wood  which  grew  in  the  vicinity  was  white  birch,  which 
doea  not,  wa  believe,  make  flrst-cloM  firewood,  bnt  which 
appean  to  ba  the  best  for  the  manntaetnra  of  spools. 
This  probably  was  the  reason  why  Drummcndvilla  was 
selected  as  the  plaoe  in  which  to  locate  these  footories, 
and  tba  farmera  in  the  vicinity  can  ahrays  find  a  rtady 
market  for  Qiia  kind  of  wood  at  abont  63.60  and  S8  fat 
oord. 

The  wood,  after  being  deliverad  to  tha  factories,  is 
first  aawed  into  pieces  abont  foor  feat  long  and  from  an 
inch  to  an  inch  and  a  baU  sqoare,  according  to  the  size  ot 
the  spool  it  is  desired  to  make.  These  piaoes  ara  put  into 
a  dry-boose  and  thoronghly  dried,  from  whenoa  they  aie 
taken  into  the  factory  and  given  to  ^s  ronghers,  who 
in  an  incredibly  short  space  ot  tima  bora  a  hole  in  the 
«anlxa  a  oonple  of  inohas  deep,  tnm  abont  the  same  space 
roand,  and  tlien  out  off  the  length  required  for  a  BpooL 
Ihe  maohinea  naad  tor  this  purpose  are  revolving  planers, 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  revolving  gimlet  or  bi^  and 
immediately  to  the  right  a  small  circnlar  saw  with  a  gange 
set  to  the  proper  size  for  the  spools. 

The  roaphats  reoeive  one  osnt  and  a  halt  per  gross  for 
their  work,  and  experienced  men  can  tnm  ont  130  gross 
per  day.  The  ronnd  blocka  pass  from  them  to  the  finish- 
era,  who  i^aoe  tham  in  maofaines  which  give  them  the 
ahapa  of  spools  and  make  them  qnite  smooth.  The  cylin- 
der revolves  slowly,  so  that  tha  spools  era  polished  by  tha 
constant  nibbing  npon  each  odier  for  some  time.  On 
being  taken  ont  ot  tha  cylinder,  ihey  are  placed  in  a 
hopper  with  an  opening  at  the  bottom,  throngh  which 
they  pass  down  a  slide  tor  inspection.  Here  the  inspaotot 
-flits  and  watches  closely,  to  see  that  no  imperfect  spools 
Are  allowed  to  pass,  and  a  very  small  knot  or  scratch  is 
snffloient  to  condemn  them. 

They  are  packed  in  large  boxes  made  tha  proper  aize, 
and  no  additional  packing  is  needed.  The  patters  receive 
«ne  qnart«r.oent  per  gross  for  packing,  and  a  smart  boy 
who  is  acotulomed  to  the  work  con  pock  abont  200  gross 
p««  day.  One  proprietor  ahipa  over  2.000,000  spools  per 
month  to  England,  and  another  firm  shlpa  OTei  1]000,000 
spools  to  QIasgow,  Scotland 


THE   PIKE. 
Turn  Flshaa  an  iDdiotmeiit  did  prelar 
Against  the  Pike,  that  wholesale  mordorer. 
blx  worthy  Donkeys  mit  to  try  iho  oaase. 
The  Fox,  so  tomsd  (or  knowledge  ot  the  laws, 
Thar  ohoee  Asoeuor ;  lest  tha  right  should  fall. 
DafsDdant  oame  bafoie  them  In  a  palL 


Whet  erimea  the  progreaa  of  the  ease  laid  bare  I 
Hsavena,  what  a  scene  otvUlalnrwaa  theiat 
WhatvlolBDMl  what  oraBit;!— In  short. 
Things  oame  to  light  that  horrUled  the  Conct. 

The  SotoDs  BBlnlDs,  to  paialon  stnng, 
"  Away  with  him  1"  axololmed, "  let  him  be  hong  1** 
-    •■  Hong  I"  orled  the  Fox.  "  Can  I  have  ondsiatood 
The  Conit  aright  ?    Bars,  ''■"g<"K  Is  too  good. 
Ky  kwds,  this  gross  depravity  deotaods 
DtiQ  TSQgeance  at  yoar  hoofs,  I  would  say  hands ; 
Let  him  liedrown'i]  tn  the  next  rlvsrl"    All 
Applauded  with  oae  volee.    The  criminal 
Vae  cast  Into  the  atiieam,  and  there,  they  aay, 

1  to  this  vary  day.  Kbiuif. 


DOUBLES. 

CSAFTSB  I. 

E  live  in  an  aga  of  bad  English.   Then 

J  is  a    perversa    preference    for    weak 

foreign  to  strong  British  phraBas,  and 

a   mn    open   abstract  terms,   ramd- 

abont  pfarasea,  polysyllablea,  snd  faalf- 

Hcientiflo   jai^oa  on  aimpla  nutten^ 

like  velvet  trimming  on  a  cotton  print. 

Addison  ooold  bo  oontant  to  write  : 

"  Uy  being  his  aearast  nrighbor  gava 

ma  Boma  knovladga  ot  his  habita " ; 

bnt    onr   eontamporariea  moat    aay, 

"The  bat  of  my  being  his  naareat 

seighbar    gave    me,"   etc     Koir  ob- 

^=^  serve  :  in  tba  tint  plaae^  It  is  not  "tha 

fact,"  bnt  tha  "  oironmstanca "  ;  and  in  tha  next,   both 

"tact"   and  " einmmstonoe "  are   snperfiaons    and    bar- 

berona      Probably   the    schoolboys   who    invented    this 

circnmloontion   had   been   told   by  some  village  achool- 

master  that  a  verb  can  only  be  gorerned  by  a  noon  sab- 

stantivsL     Fnre  illnsion  !  it  can  be  governed  by  a  santenca 

with  no  nominativa  case  in  it,  and  the  Addisonian  fonn  is 

good,  elegant,  olsaucal  English.     All  the  Bomaa  antlicra 

are  tnll  of  examples ;  and  nnless  my  memory  tails  m^  tba 

very  first  I^tin  line  citad  as  good  tyntxi  in  the  old  Eton 

gtammaris  : 

"  Ingenoas  itidlclsBs  fldaliter  artes 


Try  yonr  nineteanth-centnij  grammar  on  this— it  in  a 
fair  teat:  "Factnmdiscendi  ingenoas  artasemoIUtmorasL" 
Why  is  this  so  glaringly  ridiooloas  in  Latin,  yet  oanant 
in  English  ?  Simply  beoaosa  bad  EngUsh  is  so  common, 
and  bad  Latin  never  was. 

"  To  die  la  landing  on  some  distant  Bhore." 

This  Una  of  Oarth'a  torned  into  tba  ninateanth-oantnry 
English  wonld  be :  "  The  toot  of  dying  is  identloal  with 
landing  on  some  distant  shorn. " 

If  I  ooold  Booorgethat  imbaeila  phroaa,  "tha  taotof." 
ont  of  the  Enfdish  longnage,  I  shontd  be  no  slight  bane- 
factor  to  oor  mother-tongae.    I  may  retom  ono^^  totb« 
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other  vices  of  English  I  have  indicated  above.  At  present 
I  will  simply  remark,  what  I  call "  Doables,"  the  writers  of 
the  new  English  eall  '*  cases  of  mistaken  identity." 
Phoebus  I  what  a  monthfol  I  This  is  a  happy  combination 
of  tiie  onrrent  vices. 

1.  Here  is  a  term  dragged  out  of  philosophy  to  do  vulgar 
W(»k. 

2.  It  is  wedded  to  an  adjective  which  cannot  co-exist 
with  it  You  may  mistake  a  man  lor  A«^  or  you  identify 
him  with  A.  But  you  cannot  do  both  ;  for,  if  you  mis- 
take, you  do  not  identify,  and  if  yon  do  identify,  you  do 
not  mistake. 

3.  Here  are  eleven  syHables  set  to  do  the  work  of  two. 
Now,  in  every  other  art  and  sdence,  eoonomy  of  time  and 
space  is  the  great  object;  only  the  English  of  the  day 
aims  atparvum  in  mtdkK  But,  thank  heaven  !  ''good  old 
Double  is  not  dead  yet,"  thongh  poisoned  with  exotics  and 
smothered  lender  polysyllables. 

There  are  always  many  persons  on  the  great  globe  who 
seem  like  other  persons  In  feature  when  the  two  are  not 
oonfronted ;  but,  settbg  aside  twins,  it  is  rare  that  out  of 
the  world's  vast  population  any  two  cross  each  other's  i>ath 
so  like  one  another  as  to  bear  comparison.  Where  com- 
parison is  impossible^  tiie  chances  are  that  the  word 
**  Double"  is  applied  without  reason.  Sham  Doubles  are 
prodigiously  common.  My  note-books  are  full  of  them. 
Take  two  examples  out  of  many.  Two  women  examine  a 
corpse  carefully,  end  each  claims  it  as  her  husband.  It  is 
interred,  and  l^-and-by  both  husbands  walk  into  their 
wives*  houses  alive,  and^need  I  say  ?— impenitent  A 
wife  has  a  man  summoned  for  deserting  her.  Another 
woman  identifies  him  in  the  police-court  as  her  truant 
husband*  This  looks  ugly,  and  the  man  is  detained. 
Two  more  wives  come  in  and  swear  to  him.  Aplsasing 
excitement  pervades  the  district.  Our  lady  novelists  had 
kept  to  the  trite  path  of  bigamy ;  but  truth,  more  leirtile, 
was  going  to  indulge  us  with  a  quadrigamy.  Alas  t  the 
quadrigamist  brought  indisputable  evidence  that  he  had 
been  a  public  officer  in  India  at  the  date  of  all  the  four 
marriages,  and  had  never  known  one  of  these  four  injured 
females,  with  the  infiillible  eyes  cant  assigns  to  that  sex. 

Sometimes  the  Sham  Double  passes  current  by  beguil- 
ing the  ears  in  a  matter  where  the  eyes,  if  loft  to  them- 
selves, would  not  have  been  deceived.  The  most  remark* 
able  oases  on  record  of  this  are  the  false  Martin  Ouerre 
and  the  dham  Tichborne.  A  pjiort  comparison  of  these 
two  cases  may  serve  to  clear  the  way  to  my  story. 

Fifteenth  century— -Martin  Guerre^  a  small  peasant  pro- 
prietor in  the  South  of  France,  and  a  newly-married  man, 
left  his  wife  and  went  soldiering,  and  never  sent  her  a  line 
in  eifi^t  years.  Then  came  a  man  who,  like  Martin,  had 
a  mole  on  his  cheekbone,  and  similar  features ;  only  he 
had  along  beard  and  mustache.  He  said  things  to  the  wife 
and  sister  of  Martin  Guerre  which  no  stranger  could  have 
said,  and,  indeed,  reminded  the  wife  of  some  remark  she 
had  made  to  him  in  the  privacy  of  theit  wedding-night 

He  took  his  place  as  her  husband,  and  she  had  children 
by  him.  But  her  uncle  had  always  doubted  ;  and,  when 
the  children  came  to  divert  the  inheritance  from  his  own 
oflfopring,  he  took  action  and  accused  the  newcomer  of 
fraud. 

It  came  to  trial ;  there  was  a  prodigious  number  of  re- 
spectable witnesses  on  either  side ;  but  flie  accused  was 
about  to  cany  it,  when  stump— >stump-*8tump  came  an 
ominous  wooden  leg  into  the  court,  and  there  stood  the 
real  Martin  Guerre,  crippled  in  the  war&  The  sup- 
posed likeness  disappeared,  all  but  the  mole,  and  the 
truth  was  revealed. 

The  two  Martina  had  been  soldiers,  and  drunk  together 


in  Flanders,  and  Martin  had  told  his  knavish  friend  a 
number  of  little  tblDgs.  With  these  the  impostor  had 
come  and  beguilecl  the  ears,  and  so  prejudiced  the  eyes. 
French  law  was  always  severe.  They  hanged  him  in  front 
of  the  real  man's  door. 

Ortoa's  case  had  the  same  feature.  His  witnesses  saw 
by  the  ear.  He  began  by  pumping  a  woman,  who  wanted 
to  be  deceived,  and  from  hw  and  one  or  two  more  he  ob- 
tained inSormation,  with  which  he  dealt  adroitly,  and  sm 
made  the  long  ears  of  weak  people  prejudice  their  eyes. 
As  for  his  supposed  likeness  to  Tichborne,  that  went,  not 
on  dean  observation,  but  on  wild  calculation. 

"If  Martin  Guerre,  whom  you  knew  beardless,  h^d 
grown  a  long  beard,  don't  you  think  he  would  be  like 
this?" 

''  Yes,  I  do  ;  for  there's  his  rncHe,  and  he  knew  things 
none  but  Martin  Guerre  could.'* 

"  If  Boger  Tichborne,  whom  you  knew  as  thin  as  a  latli, 
had  become  as  fat' as  a  porpoise,  don't  yon  think  he  would 
be  like  this  man  ?" 

**  Yes,  I  do ;  for  his  eyes  twitched  like  Bogcbr's,  and  he 
knew  some  things  Boger  knew." 

Eleven  Independent  coincidences  proved  the  claimant  to 
be  Arthur  Orton ;  and  three  such  coincidences  have  never 
failed  to  hang  a  man  accused  of  murder.  But  that  does 
not  affect  the  question  as  to  whether  he  was  like  Tichborne. 
There  is,  however,  no  reason  whatever  to  believe  that  he 
was  a  bit  like  him.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  any  man  to  divine  how  a  very  lean  man  would 
look  were  he  to  turn  very  fat  in  the  face ;  and  in  the  next 
place,  the  fat  was  granted  contrary  to  experience  ;  for  it  is 
only  a  plump  young  man  who  gets  fat  at  thirty  ;  a  leaa 
man  at  twenfy-one  is  never  a  porpoise  till  turned  forty. 

To  conclude,  this  is  no  case  of  Doubles,  but  the  shallow- 
est imposture  recorded  in  all  history  ;  and  the  fools  who 
took  a  ftit,  living  syob,  with  a  will  of  iron,  for  a  lean,  dead 
aristocrat,  with  a  ^U  of  wax,  have  only  to  thank  their 
long  ears  for  it ;  no  downright  delusive  appearance  ever 
met  their  eyes. 

A  much  nearer  approach  to  a  Double  occurred  almost 
under  my  eyes. 

A  certain  laughter-loving  dame,  the  delight  of  all  who 
knew  her,  vanished  suddenly  from  her  father's  house, 
where  she  was  visiting.  Maternal  tenderness  took  the 
alarm,  emissaries  searched  the  town,  north,  south,  east  and 
west,  and  a  young  lady  was  found  drowned,  and  immedi- 
ately recognised  as  my  sprightly  friend.  Her  father  came 
and  recognized  her,  too.  In  hia  anguish  he  asked  leave  to 
pray  with  her  alone,  and  it  was  only  in  the  act  of  prayer 
that  his  eye  fell  upon  some  small  thing  that  caused  a 
doubt ;  but  examining  her  hair  and  forehead  more  nar- 
rowly, he  found  that  the  drowned  girl  was  not  his  child. 

As  for  her,  poor  gurl,  she  was  young,  and  had  dashed  o.T 
to  Brighton  in  very  good  company,  and  like  the  rest  of 
her  prodigious  sex,  had  grudged  a  shilling  for  a  te'egram  ; 
though  she  would  have  given  all  she  had  in  the  world 
rather  than  causo  her  parents  so  serious  an  alarm. 

Even  in  this  case  calculation  enters  :  the  drowned  girl, 
when  alive,  may  not  have  looked  so  like  my  laughter- 
loving  friend.  Still,  we  must  allow  them  Doubles,  or  very 
near  it 

Having  thus  narrowed  the  subject,  I  will  now  give  the 
reader  the  most  curious  case  of  Doubles  my  reading— 
though  somewhat  rich  in  some  matters — furnishes. 

The  great  Mo!idre  married  Armando  Bejart,  a  sprightly 
actress  of  hii  company.  She  was  a  fascinating  coquette, 
and  gave  him  many  a  sore  heart  But  the  public  profits 
by  a  poet's  torments ;  wound  him,  he  bleeds,  not  ephem- 
eral blood,  but  immortal  ichor,  thoughts  that  breathe  nnd 


Tords  that  bnm,  and  charsctera  tbat  are  t^pes  more  en- 
during than  braaa.      '     ^ 

The  great  master  has  giren  ns  in  a  famooa  dialogna  the 
defects  and  oharms  of  the  woman  he  had  the  mufortone  to 
1ot&  This  paoMge,  in  vhioh  a  diainteieated  apeoker  runs 
her  down,  and  a  lover  dsfenda  har,  is  oharming ;  and  the 
inteilooutorB  are  leallr  the  great  observer's  jndgmeiit  and 
bis  heorL  The  oontest  ends,  aa  might  be  expected,  in  the 
Tiotorj  ot  the  heart 

CovieSe,  alias  IffoliSre's  jadgment :  "Bnt  70a  most  own 
she  ia  the  most  oaprioiooa  creature  npon  earth," 

CUonia,  alias  Uoli^'s  heart :  "  Oni,  elle  est  aa|niaienB0, 
i'en  demenre  d'acoord ;  mais  tout  aied  biea  anx  balles ; 
on  Bon&e  tont  des  belles." — La  Bourgeois  Oentilhooune, 
Aa  Hi.,  ac  9. 

Bat  Armande  Bejart  entered  more  deeplj  into  MoliSia's 
mind,  and  bnt  for  her  the  immortal  CilimiTie — a  character 
it  mil  take  the  world  two  hundred  years  more  to  estimate 
at  its  fall  value — would  never  have  seen  the  light, 

Cmmina  is  a  bom  coquette,  but  with  a  world  of  good 
sense  and  keen  wit,  and  not  a  bad  heart,  bnt  an  ontrathf  ul 
— a  pemioioua  woman,  not  a  bod  one.  She  has  an  estima- 
ble lover,  and  ahe  esteems  him ;  Irat  she  cannot  do  without 
two  butterflf  admirers,  whom  she  fasolnates  and  deoeivea. 
Thej  detect  her,  and  expose  her  insolently.  She  treats 
them  with  calm  contempt. 

Onljr  to  the  worthj  man  she  has  sli^ted  she  hangs  her 
head  with  gentle  and  even  pathetio  peniteno&  Sha  offers 
to  moit;  him  ;  bnt,  when  he  makes  a  condition  that  would 
render  infidelity  impossible,  her  oouiage  fails,  and  she 
declines,  yet  not  vnlgariy, 

Thia  true  woman,  with  all  her  suppleness,  ingennity  and 
marvelous  powers  of  fanoe,  whather  abe  has  to  parry  the 
joBt  remonstrances  oF  her  worthy  lover,  or  soothe  the  vanity 
of  her  bnttorlly  dnpea,  or  pass  a  polished  rapier  throngh 
the  body  of  a  female  friend,  who  comas  to  her  with  hypoo- 
liar  and  envenomed  blandishments,  i«  Artaande  Bejart ; 


that  is  one  reason  why  I  give  a  niohe  in  my  oolleotion  to  a 
strange  adventure  that  beiell  her  after  the  great  heart  she 
had  played  with  had  oeosed  to  beat,  and  the  great  head  that 
created  CUimine  bad  ceased  to  ache, 

'  The  'Widow  Aloli^re,  after  her  husband's  death,  carried 
on  her  gallantries  with  greater  fiwadom,  bnt  in  an  inde- 
pendent spirit,  for  abe  remained  on  the  stage,  a  public  fa- 
vorite ;  and  her  lovers,  though  not  restricted  as  to  number, 
must  please  her  ey&  She  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
accessible  to  mere  ignoble  interests. 

Monsieur  Lescot,  a  person  of  some  importance,  president 
of  the  Parliament  of  Grenoble,  aaw  her  repeatedly  on  the 
stage,  and  was  deeply  smitten  with  her.  He  had  heard  it 
whispered  that  she  was  not  qnite  a  vestal,  and  be  resolved 
to  gratify  his  fancy,  if  he  oonld. 

In  those  daya  the  stage  at  night  waa  a  promenade^  open 
to  any  gentleman  of  fashion  ;  bnt  President  Iiescot  did  not 
care  to  push  in  amongst  the  crowd  of  beans  and  acton ;  so 
hs  consulted  a  lady  who  had  been  nsefnl  to  many  distressed 
gentlemen  in  similar  oases. 

Thia  Madame  Ledouz  had  a  very  large  acqnaintaDoe 
with  parsons  ot  both  sexes  ;  and  snch  was  her  benevolence, 
that  shd  would  take  some  paina,  and  even  exert  aome  inge- 
nnity,  to  sweep  obstoclea  out  of  the  path  of  love  and  bring 
agreeable  people  together.  She  undertook  to  sound  Ufa- 
demoiselle  MoliSie,  as  the  gay  widow  was  called,  and,  if 
possible,  to  obtain  Monsienr  Lesoot  an  interview. 

After  some  days  ahe  told  Lescot  that  the  lady  wonld  go 
so  far  as  to  pay  her  a  visit  at  a  certain  time,  and  he  oould 
taihe  thia  opportunity  ot  dropping  in  and  peeing  his  ad- 
dressea. 

Ha  came,  and  fonnd  a  yonng  lady  whose  quiet  appear- 
ance rather  surprised  him.  la,  MohSre  on  the  stage  was 
celebrated  for  Uis  magniQoencs  of  her  costnmes  ;  bnt  here 
ahe  was  dressed  with  singnlar  modesty. 

He  had  a  delightful  conveisatiou  with  her,  and  one  that 
ratber  surprised  him.    She  waa  bitter  against  the  theatre. 
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ita  aonoyanoes  and  mortifioationsy  and  oonfeased  she  felt 
not  altogether  unwilling  to  make  a  reajiectabld  acquaint- 
aoee  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  it 

In  the  next  inieraawp  LiBoot  was  urgent  and  the  lady 
007 ;  nererthelesa,  she  held  oat  hopes,  provided  he  would 
snbmit  to  oertain  poeHlTe  conditions.  Lescot  agreed, 
and  expected  that  a  seltlemant  of  some  kind  would  be 
required. 

Nothing  of  the  sort  What  she  demanded,  and  upon  his 
word  of  iionoi^  was  that  ha  would  never  come  after  her  to 
the  theatre,  nor,  indeed,  qaeak  to  her  in  public,  but  only  at 
the  house  of  their  mutudl  ftiend,  Madame  Ledonz.  The 
condition  was  ouiious,  bvt  2iot  sordid. 

President  Lssoot  accepted  it,  and  very  tender  relatfona 
ensued.  Lesoot  was  in  paradise,  and  Madame  Ledonz  took 
^vantage  of  that  to  bleed  him  very  freely  ;  but  his  ifiomo- 
fota  herself  showed  no  such  spirit ;  she  threw  out  no  hints 
of  the  kind,  and  the  most  valuable  present  she  accepted 
from  him  was  a  gold  necklace  he  bought  for  her  on  the 
Qua!  dee  Orfdvres. 

She  assured  him,  too,  that  the  intrigues  ascribed  to  her 
were  utterly  false,  and  that  what  most  attracted  her  in  him 
was  his  being  in  every  way  unlike  her  theatrical  comrades 
— a  man  of  position  and  a  friend  apart,  with  whom  she 
could  forget  the  turmoil  of  her  daily  existence  and  the 
stale  comphments  of  the  coxcombs  who  thronged  the 
theatre. 

At  this  time  the  works  of  Thomas  Comeille,  nephew  of 
the  great  dramatist,  had  a  vogue  which  has  now  entirely 
deserted  them.  His  "  Circe  1"  was  produced,  and  Ma- 
demoiselle Moli^re  played  the  leading  part»  and  astonished 
the  town  by  the  splendor  and  extravagance  of  her  dresses. 

Lescot  saw  her  from  his  box  and  admired  her,  and  ap- 
plauded her  furiously,  and  with  raptures  of  exaltation,  to 
think  that  this  brilliant  creature  belonged  to  him  in 
secret,  and  came  to  him  dressed  like  a  nun.  Bat  this 
new  idat  set  tongues  talking,  and  Lescot  listened  and 
inquired. 

He  learned  on  good  authority  that  La  Moli^re  had  two 
lovers— one  a  man  of  fortune,  M.  du  Boulay;  and  another, 
an  actor,  called  Gu^rin,  whose  affections  she  had  stolen 
from  an  actress  of  the  same  company.  Item — that  Du  Bou- 
lay had  offered  her  marriage,  but,  finding  her  incapable  of 
fidelity,  had  retired,  and  at  present  she  was  on  discreditable 
terms  with  the  actor  in  question. 

Lescot,  who  was  now  tenderly  attached  to  his  fascinating 
visitor,  put  her  on  her  defense,  addressed  the  bitterest  re- 
proaches to  her,  and  lamented  his  own  misfortune  in  having 
listened  to  her  perfidious  tongue  and  bestowed  a  constant 
heart  upon  a  double-faced  coquetta 

She  seemed  surprised  and  alarmed  ;  but,  recovering  her- 
sr^lf,  used  all  her  address  to  calm  him ;  she  shed  many 
tears,  and  declared  she  loved  no  one  but  him,  and  hod  kept 
him  out  of  the  theatre  for  thievery  reason — that  it  was,  and 
always  had  been,  a  temple  of  lies  and  odious  calumniea 
Lescot  was  half  appeased,  but,  his  jealousy  being  excited, 
demanded  more  frequent  interviews.  She  consented 
readily,  made  a  solemn  appointment  for  next  day,  and  took 
gooi  care  not  to  come. 

This  breach  of  faith  revived  all  Lescoi's  jealousy,  and 
after  waiting  for  her,  and  raging  and  storming  for  two 
hours,  he  could  bear  his  jealous  doubts  and  fears  no 
longer,  but  broke  his  word  and  went  straight  to  the  the- 
atre. As  any  gentleman  could  sit  on  the  stage  during  the 
performance.  President  Lescot  claimed  that  right,  and  sat 
down  upon  a  stool  duzing  the  performance  of  "Circe." 
In  this  situation,  being  only  one  of  many  gentlemen 
there,  and  under  the  public  eye,  he  managed  to  restrain 
Mmself,  though  greatly  agitated,  and  at  first  contented 


himself  with  watching  to  see  her  start  at  the  sight  of  hinu 
She  did  not  seem  to  notioe  him,  however.  To  be  waxe^ 
she  was  warm  in  her  part  At  last  it  so  happened  that 
she  walked  by  him  with  that  grand  reposeful  slownesa 
which  is,  and  always  was,  one  of  a  graceful  actreaa'a 
most  majestic  oharma.    He  seized  that  opportnnity. 

"  You  are  more  beantifal  than  ever,'*  he  said,  quite  aud- 
ibly; ''and  if  I  was  not  ia  love  with  you  akaadgr*  I 
shotdd  be  now.** 

Whether  La  Molite  was  in  her  part  and  did  not  hen*, 
or  was  used  to  these  asides,  she  paid  no  attanfcimi  what- 


That  piqued  the  diatingniwKed  member  of  Piarllaaflat^ 
and  he  sat  suUen  till  the  ^y  ended*  Then  he  was  on  ttie 
alert  and  followed  La  Moli^  ao  ahaiply,  that  he  entend 
the  dteasing<coom  at  her  heelp. 

Her  maid  requested  him  to  leave.  He  stood  firm  and  re- 
quested the  maid  to  retire,  as  he  had  something  partiealar 
to  say  to  mademoiselle.  Mademoiselle  wanted  to  remove 
the  glorious  but  heavy  trappings  of  tragedy,  so  she  said, 
rather  diarply : 

*'Say  it,  then,  air.  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any 
secrets  between  you  and  me." 

"Very  well,  madame,"  said  Lescot,  bitterly;   ''then, 
what  I  have  to  aay  is  that  your  conduct  is  unjustifiable." 
**  What  cause  of  displeasure  have  I  given  you  ?" 
**  You  make  an  appointment  with  me.    I  keep  it — yon 
break  it    I  come  here,  disheartened  and  unhappy,  to 
learn^the  reason,  and  you  receive  me  like  a  criminal" 

**  The  man  is  mad !"  said  La  Moli^re,  and  eyed  him 
with  a  look  of  haughty  disdain  that  would  have  crushed 
him  had  he  been  less  sure  right  was  on  his  side.    Aa  it 
was,  though  it  staggered  him,  it  provoked  him  more.    Ha 
confronted  her  with  equal  katUetar^  and  cried  out : 
**  You  had  better  say  you  do  not  know  me  1'* 
Thus  challenged,  and  being  aware  she  knew  a  great 
many  gentlemen,  she- looked  at  him  hard  and  full,  not  to 
make  a  mistake,  then  she  said  : 
"  I  do  not  even  know  your  name.'' 
Lescot  put  his  hand  to  his  heart,  and  was  wounded  to 
the  quick. 

''What  I"  he  cried,  "after  all  that  has  passed  between 
us  I  Why,  you  must  be  the  basest  of  God's  oreatorea  to 
use  me  so  1" 

"Ah  I"  cried  La  Moli^re.  "  Jeannette,  call  some  people 
to  turn  this  man  out  of  the  place." 

"By  all  means,"  cried  the  other.  "Call  all  Faria  to 
hear  me  give  this  woman  her  true  character  before  I  leave 
the  place." 

"Buffian,  you  shall  smart  for  this  insolence  1"  said  La 
Moli^re,  grinding  her  white  teeth. 

By  this  time  two  or  three  actors  and  a  dozen  actresses 
had  come  running,  and  half  dressed.  The  disputants, 
being  French,  both  spoke  at  once,  and  at  the  top  of  thmr 
voices  ;  La  Moli^re  declaring  this  rufilan  a  perfect  stran- 
ger to  her,  who  had  burst  into  her  dressing-room  and  out- 
raged her  with  the  grossest  calumnies,  the  very  meaning 
of  which  was  an  enigma  to  her,  and  Lescot  relating  all  the 
particulars  of  his  secret  intrigue  with  her. 

Detail  convinces ;  and  La  Moli^re  had  the  mortification 
to  see,  by  the  sniggering  of  the  actresses,  who  knew  her 
real  character,  that  they  believed  tha  gentleman,  and  not 
her. 

"Why,  look  !"  cried  he,  suddenly;  "the  ungrateful 
creature  has  a  necklace'on  I  gave  her.  I  bought  it  for 
her  on  the  Quai  des  Orfdvres." 

This  was  too  much.  La  Moli^re,  gxpwing  red  as  fury 
and  her  eyes  darting  fiame,  sprang  at  him  with  her  right 
hand  lifted,  to  give  him  such  a  box  on  the  ear  aa  ahe  had 
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never  yet  administered  on  the  stage ;  bat  be  had  the  ad- 
dress to  seizo  her  wrist  with  his  left  hand,  and  with  his 
right  he  tore  the  necklace  off  her  neck  and  dashed  it  to 
the  ground. 

Then  La  Moli^re  called  tke'gaard ;  and,  as  personal 
yiolenoe  is  always  seyerely  treated  in  France,  the  Piesi- 
dent  of  the  Parliament  of  ftrenoble  cooled  his  heels  in 
prison  that  night  

Ohajpteb  IL 

Kbit  taiamm^  ttie  President  Lescot  was  released  on 
haii,  after  a  diert  hearing,  in  which  he  declared  londly 
that  he  had  a  perleet  itight  to  «spQae  a  ooarteaMU  whooe 
lover  he  was,  and  who  had  the  effrontery  to  say  pnblidy 
she  did  not  know  liiiou  *'That  right, "  said  he«  *'I  am 
prepared  to  maiotain  in  any  tdbnnaL" 

He  held  the  same  langoage  la  society ;  and  on  thewboH 
the  world  took  his  part  in  the  matter. 

Sapposing  the  allegation  to  be  false*  La  Mdi^re  had 
her  proper  remedy.  She  had  onJEy  to  proceed  against 
Lescot  for  violence  and  slander. 

She  hesitated — and  this  confirmed  the  publio  opinioB. 
It  spread  to  the  theatrical  andience?,  and  the  favoeite 
actress  began  to  be  received  with  sneers  and  ohnokles  or 
ominous  silence. 

She  was  alazmed,  and  went  to  an  old  actress  called 
Gh&teanneaf,  who  had  a  long  head«  and  had  often  advised 
her  in  matters  of  intrigue. 

La  Ch&teauneuf  said  the  case  was  plain.  She  should 
take  proceedings. 

"Nay,  but  I  dare  not,"  said  La  Moliere.  "They  will 
search  into  my  whole  life." 

The  older  fox  laughed,  but  said  : 

«» Never  mind  that,  child.  You  are  innocent  for  once — 
that  is  an  accident  you  must  put  to  profit^  and  so  throw  a 
doubt  on  your  real  indisci^tions.  Commence  proceedings 
at  once^    You  are  ruined  if  you  submit" 

The  young  fox  listened  to  the  old  fox  with  the  respect 
due  to  our  seniors,  and  laid  a  criminal  information  against 

Lesootk 

He  stood  firm  as  a  rock,  persisted  in  his  statements,  and 
brought  a  very  ugly  witness,  the  goldsmith  from  the  Qua! 
des  OrfdvreSi  This  trader  swore  to  La  Moli^re's  necklace 
as  one  he  had  sold,  and  to  herself  as  the  lady  who  was 
-with  Lescot  when  he  sold  it 

This  evidence  was  fatal  to  the  accuser,  both  in  court 
and  with  the  public.  But  when  Lescot  went  after  Madame 
Xiedoux  to  complete  his  defense,  she  was  not  to  be  found. 
He  let  this  out,  and  that  he  had  relied  on  her.  The 
accuser's  agent  then  smelt  a  rat,  and  set  the  police  to  find 
liodoux.     Meantime,  La  Moliere  was  the  butt  of  Paris. 

But  the  police  succeeded  in  finding  Ledoux,  and  her 
examination  put  a  new  face  on  the  matter.  Ledoux  con- 
leased  that  Monsieur  L3scot,  leing  madly  enamored  of 
Mademoiselle  Moliere,  had  asked  her  assistance  ;  that  she, 
not  caring  to  meddle  with  an  intrigue  of  that  kind,  had 
introduced  him  to  a  yoxmg  lady  who  perfectly  resembled 
Mademoiselle  Moliere.  This  young  lady,  ehe  said,  had 
for  maiden  name  Marie  Slmonne^,  but  called  herself  the 
'Widow  of  a  Monsieur  Harvd  de  la  Tourelle,  a  gentleman  of 

Brittany. 

On  this  hint,  the  accuser  searched  for  the  young  lady  in 
question.  They  soon  found  traces  of  her,  and  that  she  was 
ojiUed  by  her  friends  "La  Tourelle."  * 

La  ToureUe  had  disappeared.  "And  never  will  appear, 
being  a  phantom,"  said  Lescot  "Was  ever  so  audacious  a 
figment  ?  as  if  one  woman  could  have  the  face,  the  figure, 
the  manners,  the  cough  and  the  necklace  of  another  I" 


Well,  the  officers  of  justice  caught  La  Tourelle  in  the 
suburbs  of  Paris,  and  were  astonished  at  the  resemblance. 

She  was  confronted  with  Mademoiselle  Moliere,  in  the 
jndge*s  room,  in  the  presence  of  Ledoux  and  the  President 
Lescot 

The  ladies  faced  each  other  like  two  young  stags,  ready 
to  butt  each  other.  The  injnred  Moliere  folded  her  arms 
grandly,  and  cocked  her  nose  high,  and  would  fain  have 
looked  the  other  down  as  a  criminaL  But  the  other  jade 
saw  she  was  the  younger  of  the  two,  and  wore  a  demure  air 
of  defiant  complacency. 

Bat,  setting  aside  fleeting  expression,  they  were  literally 
one  in  stature  form  and  feature.  If  each  had  looked  inta 
a  mirror^  she  would  have  seen  the  husAy  that  now  faced 
her. 

AmaaEement  painted  itself  en  evety  lace ;  most  of  all  on 
Lescot'a 

lisdonx  persisted  in  fcer  eonfession ;  and  both  she  and 
La  Tourelle  were  imprisoned  to  await  tiie  trial. 

Lescot  now  found  himself  in  the  wrong  box,  and  it  be- 
came very  important  to  him  that  the  trial  should  never 
come  off  With  tins  view,  he  exerted  all  his  influence  to 
bail  La  Tourelle,  meaning,  no  doubts  to  forfeit  his  recog- 
nizances said  send  her  out  of  the  coun^.  But  the  judges 
would  accept  no  bail,  and  the  day  of  trial  was  fixed. 

Then  Lescot  bribed  the  jailer ;  and  he  showed  La  Tou- 
relle how  to  make  her  escape,  in  a  very  ingenious  way  thai 
had  never  occurred  to  the  lady,  whose  genius,  like  that  of 
many  other  ladies,  was  main!y  confined  to  matters  of  love 
and  intrigue. 

Lescot  sent  her  away  into  the  depths  of  Dauphin^,  and 
her  absence  suspended  the  trial. 

But  La  Moli^re's  blood  was  up,  and  she  appealed  per- 
sonally to  men  in  power,  and  used. all  her  charms  and  all 
her  arts. 

The  result  was  a  new  process,  under  which  not  one  of 
those  who  had  offended  her  escaped. 

The  President  Lescot  was  condemned  to  stand  at  the  bar 
and  read  a  paper  in  presence  of  La  Moliere,  and  iour  wit^ 
nesses  to  be  by  her  chosen. 

"I,  Fran<;oiB  Lescot,  admit  and  declare  that  I,  by  recklessness 
and  mistake,  have  used  violence  against  ICademoiselle  Holifere, 
here  present,  and  slandered  her  foully, Jt>ut  without  malloe  of 
heart,  having  taken  her  for  another  person." 

He  was  also  fined  two  hundred  francs. 

By  the  same  judgment  the  women,  Ledoux  and  La  Tou- 
relle, had  to  pay  a  fine  of  twenty  francs  each  to  the  King, 
one  hundred  francs  each  to  La  Moliere,  and  to  be  whipped* 
naked,  before  the  gate  of  the  Ghfttelet,  and  also  before  the 
house  of  Mademoiselle  Moliere^ 

Lescot  made  his  ammde  honorable^  and  paid  his  fine. 
Ledoux  paid  her  fine,  and  was  whipped  before  the  ChAte^ 
let  and  before  La  Mohere*s  windows ;  but  La  Tourelle  was 
more  fortunate.  Nature  has  her  freaks ;  she  profited  by 
one  of  them.  Lescot,  who  had  now  compared  ia  many 
ways  the  hussy  he  adored  with  the  jade  who  bad  person- 
ated her,  was  as  much  enamored  as  ever,  if  not  more  ;  but, 
by  Jupiter  I  it  was  not  the  actress,  but  her  double,  he  was 
now  in  love  with;  He  joined  her  in  Dauphin^,  and  re- 
warded her  with  a  lifelong  attachment,  which  she  is  believed 
to  have  shared. 

Li  Moliere,  as  her  foxy  adviser  had  prophesied,  was 
wonderfully  re-established  io  character.  Men  said,  "And, 
no  doubt,  she  was  always  calamniated."  The  judgment  of 
the  Chfttelet  operated  as  a  certificate  of  her  good  morals. 

The  goldsmith's  evidence  is  accounted  for  thus  :  The^ 
were  no  jewels  to  the  necklace.     A  number  of  gold  necB^ 
laces  had  been  made  on  one  pattern.    The  goldsmith 
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BTore  to  La  Moli^rs'a,  beoaose  be  ean  the  ladj,  u  tie 
tbonght. 

While  the  afbir  vas  ^et  warm,  the  tragi-comed^  of 
Thomas Oomaille,  calltd  "L'Incoiii>u,"was  produoed.  La 
3Ioli£i«  WM  the  (^anfeif,  and,  in  tbe  play,  agypej  looked 
at  her  hand  and  apoke  aer-  • 

enl  lines,  vhioh  the  pnblio, 
always  qnick  to  fit  fiction  to 
teality,  seized  on  at  once,  and 
applied  them  to  the  recent 
event,  and  showed  their  aym- 
pathj  with  the  aotress  by 
£tonaa  of  applanae. 

The  faTorite,  her  popnkr- 
itj  embelliahed  hj  a  coup  cfo 
maitre,  now  married  her  actor 
—and  continued  her  gslhnt- 


TBE  BOY  AND  TBB  SNAIL. 
Thk  sculptor  has  very  happily  canght  the  expression  of 
koiTOt  on  the  boy's  taao  whan  he  perceives  the  cimwling 
reptile,  which,  although  a  favorite  dish  with  the  politest  of 
nations  ttnd  the  finest  <A  coofca, 
creates  an  indefinable  disgust 
in  the  sentimentB  of  all  Anglo- 
Saxons  ;  and  yet,  with  strange 
ineonsistancy,  both  Ammoan 
and  English  tcderate,  and  fre- 
qnently    eat,    with    appetite, 
shrimps    and    lobsters,  wbile 
the  En^ish  sre  really  fond  o( 
a  smaller  kind  of  siuil  eolled 
the  periwinkle. 


i  bottom, 
lacked  neither  jndgtnent  nor 
heart.  Hence  I  am  able  to 
conolnde  with  «  good  and 
touching  triiL  On  the  anni- 
versary of  Moli&re's  dwth, 
which  befell  in  Winter,  she  al- 
ways collected  the  poor  ronnd 
his  grave,  and  there  bestowed 
charity  on  them,  and  lighted 
great  firee  to  warm  them,  as 
they  ate  the  food  she  be- 
stowed without  stint  npon 
them,   at    the   great   master's 

Poor  CHimine  I    Adien. 


It  is  good  to  be  deaf  when 
the  slandetei  begins  to  talk. 


Bahma  Ben  Janbir,  Pirate 
of  the  Perdan  Gnlf. 
Fob  years  the  oommeroe  of 
the  Persian  Onlf  was  at  the 
mercy  of  daring  sea>robbeis. 
whose  atrocities  outdid  those 
recorded  in  the  "  History  of  the 
Buccaneers. "  They  were  Anbs 
from  Nujjeed,  end  were  known 
as  the  Casaimees,  or  Joassi- 
mees,  and  had  built  up  a  strong 
power  on  land  and  water.  For 
many  years  they  respected  Eng- 
lish ships ;  bnt,  growlug  bolder 
and  more  powerfal,  they  defied 
even  the  Dritish  flag.  An  en- 
ergetic campkigD  was  at  once 
begun  toorush  them,  and  about 
1821   tJiey   were    oompletetv 
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deattc^od.  The  most  remukAble  of  tliMe  pints  ohiets 
was  Bahma  Ben  Jaabir,  GoTemor  of  Ehore  Hbiw"'"! 
whoae  daring  and  anooesa  niaed  Urn  to  tbe  leadership. 

In  1812  he  fell  in  with  a  large  fleet  from  Boshire,  and 
oaptnied  the  whol«,  including  one  Ter;  large  ohip.     He 
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pat  all  on  board  to  death,  and  aeonred  all  the  oargoea.  An 
offloer  who  aaw  him  at  Uie  laat  interview  between  him  and 
the  British  anthoritias,  daaoribea  him  thus;  "A  more  fe- 
rocious bftibarian  I  never  beheld.  His  dresa  was  disguat- 
in^l?  simple.   Jt  ocnalited  ol  a  shirt,  which  did  not  appear 
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to  have  been  taken  off  from  the  time  it  m^i  flnt  put  on. 
No  trooaers  ooTered.  hia  lank  legs  ;  a  large  abba  enciroled 
his  meagre  trunk,  and  a  ragged  k^ffiah  waa  thrown  loosely 
over  his  head.  His  bodj  was  pieroed  by  innumerable  bul- 
let-wounds,  and  hiB  faoe  waa  fearf nllj  distorted  by  several 
scars  and  by  the  loss  of  an  eye.  His  left  arm  had  been 
severely  wounded  by  a  grapeahot^  and  the  bone  between 
the  elbow  and  shoulder  being  shivered  to  pieces,  the  frag- 
ments worked  themselves  out,  exhibiting  the  singular  ap- 
pearance of  the  arm  and  elbow  adhering  to  the  shoulder 
by  flesh  and  tendons  alone.  Notwithstanding  this»  he 
prided  himself  on  being  able  to  ueo  the  ytmbeah  with 
great  efiieot ;  and  it  was  one  of  his  favorite  remarks,  that 
he  desired  nothing  better  than  the  cutting  of  as  many 
throats  as  he  could  open  with  his  boneless  arm." 

No  comer  of  the  Persian  Gulf  was  safe  from  this  pirate 
chiet  From  shore  to  shore,  from  isle  to  isle,  he  swept 
along  at  the  head  of  his  thousands  of  followers,  like  a 
gloomy  spirit  bearing  death  and  destruction  ;  till  one  day, 
in  rashly  attempting  to  board  a  large  vessel  called  a  bugha" 
laht  he  was  overpowered  by  superior  force.  He  at  once 
demanded  of  his  crew  whether  they  would  perish  now  by 
their  own  hands,  or  be  slaughtered  at  last  by  their  enemies. 
All  cried  that  they  would  perish  there  with  him.  He  in- 
stantly rushed  below,  flang  a  match  into  the  magazine, 
and  reappeared  on  deck  with  his  only  son  in  his  arms. 
His  craft  had  been  made  fast  to  the  vessel  he  had  hoped  to 
capture,  and  the  grappling-irons  held  fast 

Before  the  attieked  could  grasp  this  situation,  the  maga- 
zine exploded,  and  pirate  craft  and  merchant  vessel  were 
blown  into  a  thousand  atoms,  and  hurled  into  the  air,  a 
volcano  of  blazing  timbers  and  human  wrecks.  When  the 
explosion  subsided,  the  waters  gradually  washed  on  the 
coast  of  Bahrim  the  corsairs  and  their  last  victims. 

So  perished  Rahma  Ben  Jaubir,  after  having  scourged 
the  gnlf  for  the  quarter  of  a  century. 


FIORANTE. 

lOBANTE,  the  wealthy  and  beautiful 
^^i'^w^^  orphan  of  the  Count  Colonna  of  Florence, 
was  sitting  in  her  private  apartment,  a 
prey  to  the  deepest  solicitude.  She  was 
on  the  eve  of  marriage  with  the  Count 
Rigondi,  one  of  the  handsomest  and 
proudest  nobles  of  Tuscany,  and  also,  one 
of  the  most  jealous.  To  such  a  morbid 
extent  did  he  carry  that  passion,  that  he 
had  vowed  never  to  wed  with  a  woman 
who  had  felt  a  previous  attachment 

'*  She  may  possess  all  the  gold  of  Ophir 
and  all  the  gems  of  Goloonda,"  he  ex- 
claimed to  his  dearest  friend,  '*and  added 
to  these  the  beauty  of  Cleopatra  and  the  virtue  of  Lu- 
cretia ;  but  if  my  betrothed  hod  ever  before  listened  to 
the  vows  of  another,  I  would  oast  her  off  with  scorn, 
even  though  we  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  I** 

Despite  this  morbid  defect  in  his  character.  Count  Bi- 
gondi  was  eminently  an  honorable  man — of  a  commanding 
person  and  flue  talents,  he  was  one  of  the  most  rigid 
moralists  of  an  age  where  women  as  well  as  men  were  per- 
mitted great  license  without  any  direct  challenge  from 
those  sentinels  of  virtue— the  clergy. 

*<  I  mean,"  he  said,  "  to  give  to  my  wife  a  spotless  and 
untainted  heart,  and  I  demand  in  return  the  same  from 
her." 
Such  a  man  could  not  fail  to  entertain  the  profoundest 


reverence  for  truth,  and  this  ha  carried  to  an  almost  im- 
practicable extenti  exacting  from  all  his  intimates  and 
acquaintances  the  utmost  precision  in  their  iteftementai 

Still  there  was  an  inexpressible  charm  atont  his  cheer- 
ful seriousness,  which  gave  an  air  of  geniality  to  one  whom 
many  would  consider  as  a  man  whose  exactness  amounted 
to  positive  asceticism. 

He  had  seen  and  loved  Fiorante— one  of  ilie  richest, 
loveliest  and  most  irreproachable  maidens  of  the  city  of 
the  MediciL 

A  year  previously  Fiorante  had  been  orphaned  by  the 
death  of  her  father,  astern  old  noble  of  the  Dantesqae 
pattern.  Being  his  only  child,  he  had  lavished  on  her  all 
the  resources  of  wealth.  The  greatest  masters  in  every 
branch  of  female  accomplishments  he  could  procure  were 
her  teachers.  Music,  singing,  drawing  and  the  sister  sci- 
ences were  all  showered  upon  her.  Fiorante  was  not  only 
the  richest,  but  the  most  beautiful  and  accomplished  lady 
of  her  day.  Numerous  suitors  sighed  for  her  hsnd,  and 
many  had  sufficient  courage  to  propose  for  it ;  but  her 
heart,  untouched  by  any  feminine  preferences,  was  as  cold 
and  impassable  as  the  icebergs  of  Greenland. 

Her  father  was,  despite  his  hauteur,  very  accessible  to 
flattery,  and  had,  moreover,  a  great  reverence  for  the  daima 
of  long  descent  A  Boman  noble,  Qrsini,  whose  merits 
rested  chiefly  with  his  anoestors^f or,  apart  from  their  noble 
deeds,  he  had  none  to  show  of  his  own— had  so  ingratiated 
himself  with  the  proud  father  of  Fiorante,  that  she  had 
been,  perforce,  compelled  to  listen  to  his  suit,  but  in  that 
icy  way  which  showed  how  utteriy  abhorrent  to  her  feelings 
his  attentions  were. 

During  that  time  the  Marquis  Orsini  had  presented  to 
Fiorante  various  gifts,  which  her  father  compelled  her  to 
acknowledge  in  letters  more  or  less  complimentary,  all  of 
which  were  written  at  his  dictation,  much  to  her  annoy- 
ance, as,  with  all  the  instinct  of  a  pure-hearted  maiden,  she 
felt  a  repugnance  toward  him  almost  amounting  to  positive 
loathing. 

On  her  father's  death,  she  immediately  broke  off  all  in- 
tercourse with  the  marquis,  and  forbade  him  the  entrie  of 
her  palace,  which  was  one  of  the  most  imposing  in  all  Flor- 
ence, and  not  far  from  the  Pitti  Palace. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Fiorante's  father,  the  Count  Ri- 
gondi met  her  at  the  ducal  palace,  and  felt  that  he  had 
never  beheld  anything  more  transcendently  lovely.  A 
lengthened  conversation  with  the  young  heiress  completed 
the  conquest,  and  in  a  short  time  Rigondi  proposed  for  her 
hand,  and  was  accepted,  for  she  recognized  in  him  the  ideal 
her  heart  sighed  for. 

But,  beautiful  and  rich  as  Fiorante  was,  these  gifts  were 
nothing  to  her  on  this  bright  May  morning.  Seated  in 
her  boudoir,  she  saw  the  Amo  gliding  before  her  in  all  the 
glancing  brightness  of  an  unclouded  sun.  She  saw,  bat 
.heeded  not;  her  eyes,  with  her  heart,  were  steeped  in 
sorrow^for  the  night  previous  she  had  not  only  auijpreased 
the  truth,  but  uttered  a  deliberate  falsehood  ;  for  when  her 
betrothed,  Rigondi,  had  asked,  with  all  a  lover*s  jealousy, 
if  she  had  ever  loved  before,  she  answered,  truly  and 
promptly  : 

"  No,  never  I" 

This  was  the  undoubted  truth  ;  but  when  he,  out  of  that 
morbid  jealousy  which  was  the  sole  defect  in  his  else  almost 
perfect  character,  pursued  the  subject,  and  inquired  if  she 
had  ever  listened  to  a  lover's  suit,  she,  well  aware  of  his 
strange  ideas  on  that  subject,  after  a  moment's  mental  hes- 
itation, solemnly  repeated  the  '*  No,"  as  falsely  now  as  truly 
she  had  said  it  befora 

The  rapturous  deliprht  he  had  expressed  upon  possessing 
the  love  of  one  so  secluded  from  the  world  had  half  recon- 
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died  h0r  at  the  time  to  the  breach  of  troth  she  had  oom- 
mitted,  as  she  natarallj  imagined  the  oontraat,  had  she 
aoqaaiated  him  with  Ondnrs  suit  She  also  half  jastifled, 
by  reflection,  that  it  was  not  her  aot^  bnt  her  father's,  and 
that  Orsini's  reputation  was  so  bad  that,  to  have  aoknow- 
ledged  to  a  nobleman  of  Bigondi's  rigid  notions  that  she 
had  eyer  had  any  personal  interoonrse  with  so  lioentioos  a 
man  as  he  was,  would  haye  periled,  if  not  haye  utterly  lost 
her,  the  loye  of  her  betrothed. 

With  many  a  respectful  caress  did  the  loyers  part  that 
night,  Bigondi  whispering  : 

''Four  more  of  these  'good-byes,'  and  then  we  meet, 
neyer  to  part ;  and  yet  I  feel,  with  Bomeo  : 

'"Parting  Is  suoh  sw^et  sorrow, 

That  I  oould  say  good-night  until  to-morrow.' " 

'  It  was  in  the  silenoe  of  the  night  Fiorante  first  felt  the 
fatal  error  she  had  committed.  She  had  placed  her  entire 
future  at  the  meroy  of  a  dhauce.  Should  Orsini  at  any 
time  discoyer  the  morbid  weakness  of  Bigondi,  her  welfare 
was  at  stake.  After  that  mental  angmsh  which  the  pure- 
minded  always  feel  at  their  first  plunge  into  eyasion  or 
falsehood,  she  quieted  her  soruples  by  resolying  to  confess, 
or,  rather,  explain,  all  to  him  without  delay. 

This  soothed  her  into  a  sleep  which  was  eyen  worse  than 
the  waking  reality ;  for,  deprived  of  Beason's  rudder,  her 
imagination  drifted  into  rapids  which  pinng^  her  into  the 
horrors  of  an  apprehension  more  terrible  than  eyen  life. 
Never  before  had  she  felt  the  appalling  force  of  the  famous 
lines  of  the  great  poet  of  passions  : 


•c 


My  slumbers,  If  I  slumber,  are  not  sleep. 
But  a  oontlnuanoe  of  aoouslng  thoughts, 
Which  then  I  oan  resist  not    In  my  heart 
There  is  a  vlgU,  and  my  eyes  but  olose 
To  look  within.** 


When  she  awoke  in  the  morning  the  bright  sunlight 
streamed  into  her  window,  and  she  saw  Teresa  standing 
oyer  her,  with  a  letter  in  her  hand,  which  read  thus : 

"  To  the  Lady  Fiorante,  onoe  so  dear  to  me,  I  send  for  the  last 
time.  I  am  a  ruined  and  a  desperate  man.  Before  to-morrow's 
sun  shall  rise,  I  shall  either  be  a  suicide  or  an  exile.  It  depends 
upon  you  whxch.  If  you  refuse  the  request  I  now  make,  I  will  at 
onoe  tL  the  Oount  Bigondi,  and  show  him  your  letters  to  me.  If, 
however,  you  will  meet  me  under  the  porch  of  St.  ICarla's  Churoh 
to-morrow  night  at  ten,  and  brluK  a  thousand  dueats,  I  will  re- 
store every  letter  you  have  sent  me,  and  depart  before  sunrise  to 
a  forelga  land*  never  again  to  throw  the  oloud  of  my  despair  be- 
tween you  and  the  sunshine  of  your  happiness.  I  will  also  return 
to  you  the  miniature  you  gave  me  in  happier  times.  Although  it 
will  be  death  to  me  to  part  with  so  dear  a  memento  of  the  past,  to 
render  yon  happy  I  wlll<  do  it  Obsiki." 

No  pen  oan  describe  the  dismay  and  terror  whidh  fell 
upon  Fiorante  when  she  read  this  letter. 

"Never  I  never  I"  she  exclaimed.  *'I  will  not  do  this. 
1  will  at  onoe  dare  him.  You,  Teresa,  shall  take  the  gold 
and  receive  the  letters." 

*'  Dear  lady,"  replied  her  attendant,  "  I  begged  upon  my 
knees  that  he  would  allow  me  to  take  it,  but  he  said  he  had 
vowed  an  oath  to  the  Virgin  never  to  give  up  those  letters 
save  into  your  hands,  their  writer,  and  that  over,  all  he 
wanted  was  your  forgiveness." 

"  Forgiveness  !"  said  the  lady.  "  He  can  have  it  without 
my  lipe  pronouncing  it  I  pi^  as  much  as  condemn  him. 
Alas !  alas  I  dear  dead  father  I  your  encouragement  of  that 
suit  has  rendered  your  daughter  the  most  wretched  of 
women  l" 

Orsini  was  a  polished  villain,  and  during  his  courtship, 
though  he  made  no  progress  in  the  affections  of  the  Lady 
Fiorante,  he  succeeded  in  winning  the  hsart  of  her  weak 


and  vain  attendant,  Teresa.  Once  lured  from  the  path  of 
virtue,  she  became  the  mere  blind  instrument  of  his  wilL 
From  her  he  had  learned  the  fooUsh  jealousy  of  Bigondi, 
and  on  that  the  abandoned  and  malignant  Orsini  resolved 
to  found  his  vengeance. 

Through  Teresa  he  had  from  time  to  time  worked  npou 
the  fears  of  her  mistress,  to  extort  from  her  large  sums  ot 
money,  which  he  spent  in  debauchery  and  riot 

But  his  malignity  now  triumphed  over  his  avarice,  and 
he  proceeded  to  put  his  plan  into  practice. 

Galling  npon  the  count,  he  asked  for  a  short  interview, 
to  confer  with  him  upon  a  matter  of  vital  importanoe  to  his 
honor  as  well  as  happiness. 

It  was  not  without  considerable  reluctance  that  so  stem 
a  moralist  as  Bigondi  admitted  so  notorious  a  rou4  to  a  pri- 
vate conference ;  but  the  suggestive  terms  in  which  the 
application  was  made  overcame  his  repugnance,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  two  nobles  were  face  to  face.  Both  were 
handsome  men,  although  their  apx>earanoe  differed  widely. 
Oraini  was  tall,  thin  and  elegantly  formed — ^his  features 
were  finely  chiseled.  Ids  eyes  were  bright,  his  manners 
suave  and  insinuating — ^yet  all  these  advantages  failed  to 
g^ain  him  the  confidence  of  society,  whose  morality  he  had 
outraged  by  numerous  affiurs  which  he  considered  gallant- 
ries, bnt  which  the  judgment  of  the  world  had  denounced 
as  flagitious  perfidies. 

He  thus,  to  a  certain  extent,  lay  under  the  social  ban, 
and,  although  still  received  in  several  circles,  it  was  fatal 
to  a  lady's  reputation  to  be  seen  In  his  company. 

£Us  father  had,  {however,  rendered  old  Colonna  some 
service,  and  the  Orsini  was  an  old  family ;  and  these  rea- 
sons combined  to  create  lor  him,  in  the  estimation  of  Fio- 
rante's  father,  a  peculiar  interest  This  feeling  was  so 
artfully  cultivated  by  Orsini  that  he  had  actually  persuaded 
him  into  an  active  advocacy  of  Ids  pretensions  for  his 
daughter's  band. 

Colonna  had  in  his  youth  been  as  notorious  for  his  vices 
as  Orsini,  but  his  superior  wealth  and  greater  prudence 
had  prevented  the  consequences  which  had  attended  Or- 
sini ;  he  had  married  an  heiress  of  large  possessions, 
accomplishments  and  beauty,  which  were  enhanced  by  her 
virtues.  This  had  been  the  redeeming  point  in  his  life^ 
and  taking  himself  as  an  infallible  test,  he  too  rashly  con- 
cluded that  a  similar  experiment  would  be  attended  with  a 
like  result — forgetting  altogether  that  there  are  some  na- 
tures so  framed  as  to  be  incapable  of  amendment  when 
they  have  once  fallen. 

When  Orsini  entered  the  presence  of  Bigondi,  that  noble^ 
with  his  aooustoikied  courtesy,  handed  a  chair  to  his  visitor. 
After  a  minute's  pause,  he  said  : 

''Ton  wished  to  see  me  upon  a  matter  affbcting  my 
honor.    I  await  your  pleasure." 

With  an  afifoctation  of  candor  altogether  foreign  to  his 
nature,  the  marquis  replied  : 

*'  I  am  a  straightforward  man,  count,  and  although  I 
have  not  the  honor  of  a  personal  acquaintance,  I  made 
bold  to  intrude,  hoping  the  important  nattire  of  my 
visit  would  excuse  my  trusting  it  to  a  written  communi- 
cation." 

Bigondi  regarded  Orsini  with  a  look  of  scrutiny,  for 
which  his  visitor  was  prepared,  and  inclined  his  head. 

**  I  know  you  will  naturally  doubt  what  I  tell  you,  bnt 
I  am  armed  with  such  evidence*  that  even  disbelief  must 
succumb." 

"  Marquis,  I  must  beg  you  will  waive  all  preface,  and  let 
me  know  the  purport  of  this  visit" 

«<  I  am  only  doing  to  you  what  I  should  expect  yon,  as  a 
gentleman,  would  do  for  me-Hiaye  you  from  dishonoring 
tiie  noble  name  of  Bigondi." 


"  I  am  able  to  defend  roy  own  honor,"  Ruswered  RigondL 
"ftay  prooeed." 

"Yon  Rreaboattowedftli>d7nponvlioni,Ithink,IhaTe 
prior  dttiniB,"  waa  Oraini's  oool  reply. 

"Prior  olaima  1 — whom  do  yon  mean  ?" 

"Th«  Lady  Fiorante," 

The  coont  ■prang  to  his  feet. 

"  Dare  yon  aaperse  that  name  ?" 

"  No ;  I  aaperae  her  not.  I  mean  to  «ay  that,  like  yonr- 
BtH,  I  'waa  faacinated  by  her,  and  nnder  the  momentary 


delOBion  I  offered  her  my  hand,  but,  thank  my  saint,  I 
fonnd  out  my  nuBtake." 

"Marqnia,"  aaid  Bisondi,  in  a  voice  almoat  inarticiilate 
with  paadon,  "  this  is  my  roof,  oi  yon  had  never  lived  to 

finish  the  Mntenoe  ;  but " 

With  affeoted  s6rrow  and  oompaaaion  Orsini  replied : 
"I  am  not  soTpriaed  at  yonr  indignation,  When  ire  have 
elevated  a  woman  into  a  goddess,  we  do  not  like  to  have 
the  halo  sfaipped  off  Nay,  be  patient  I  am  a  Roman 
noble,  and  ready  to  prove  my  aaaertion,  or,"  tonobing  the 
bilt  of  his  aword,  "  abide  the  oonseqnenoea."  ~ 


The  connt  waa  speeohleas  with  astoniahmenk  The  mar- 
qola  took  advantage  ol  this,  and  oontinned  ; 

"Ton  know  her  handwriting  ?    Behold  the  proofa  t" 
Jut  be  said  this,  he  oarelaBsl;  threw  down  on  the  table 
before  bim  aoveral  of  Fiorante's  letters. 

"Shall  I  read  them  to  yon,  or  will  it  be  leaa  torture  for 
yon  to  read  them  yonnelf  7" 

With  a  faoe  wHtw  than  alabaster,  the  ooont  meohan' 
ieally  took  aaa  of  them  np  and  steadbatJy  regarded  'ha 
address.     Orsini  gaeed  on  him  with  a  look  of  fiendish 
trinmph. 

"liiere  la  no  mis- 
take on  my  part;"  aaid 
be.  "Tott  are  now,  I 
tmst,  oonvinoed." 

Bigtmdi  looked  at 
tiie  writing  on  tiie  out- 
side, and  turned  them 
over.  Tbtj  had  been 
sealed  with  the  tittle 
aignet-ring  he  knewm 
well,  and  the  sight  of 
which  had  onoe  been 
ao  predons  to  him. 

After  a  panee,  as 
though  it  reqnired  a 
great  efitort  to  know 
the  worst,  he  opened 
one  of  the  letteia  and 
read  it  A  eigh  ot  re- 
lief escaped  him,  for 
he  saw  in  it  Qotliing 
but  the  floldeat  pos- 
dble  aoknowledgment 
of  some  little  birthday 
gift 

"There  does  not 
seem  mnoh  tenderaen 
in  this,  nor  does  ft  bear 
out  your  boast  If 
yon  have  nothing  more 
to  import,  I  wish  yon 
a  good-day,  marqnie." 
Oraini  looked  grixoly 
at  him,  and  tlMU  aud, 
in  a  jeating  t<H>«  of 
'  voice: 

"Ton  are  not  ooo- 
vinoedl  What  wcmlil 
oonvinoe  yonf" 

"  Not  auoh  oommon- 
plaoe  notes  m  ttieee, 
Macqnis  Orsini." 

"  Tonr     incredulity 

provokes  me.     liaten, 

count    We    are    both 

men  of  tha  world.    Z^et 

na  make  this  a  matter 

of  a  little  wager  between  nn    I  will  wager  you    five 

hundred  dncats,  that  if  you  will  meet  me  to-night  at  the 

porch  of  Bonta  Maria,  say  at  ten,  yoa  will  yonrseU  r»- 

noDuoe  your  paragon." 

Bigondi's  faoe  was  asheu  pale  wiQi  panion.  It  required 
atl  hia  habitual  seU-oommand  to  prevent  him  from  at  one« 
giving  his  visitor  some  deadly  affront,  to  provoke  a  mental 
combat  on  the  apot  Then  his  jealoosy  ooonseled  forlraar- 
ance.  At  length  he  aaid,  in  a  T<rfoe  almoat  dioked  irith 
emotion : 

"Marquis  Orsini,  yon  have  proposed  a  dangeions  wnger 
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lor  one^  and,  perhaps,  for  both.  I  will  accept  the  propo- 
sition. If  die  is  base  enongh  to  meet  yon,  as  yon  boast, 
I  shall  consider  yon  as  one  who  has  sayed  me  from  infliot- 
ing  a  stain  npon  the  nnsnllied  esontoheon  of  the  Bigondi. 
If  yon  are  trifling  with  me,  and  haye  slandered  the  lady, 
no  caye  on  earth  is  deep  enough  to  hide  yon  from  my 
vengeance.  '* 
Orsini  smiled  carelessly,  and  said  :  * 

"Then,  at  ten  to-night,  at  the  porch  of  Banta  Maria,  we 
shiUl  meet  again.     Adiea,  connt ;  yon  will  not  forget" 

Bowing  with  good-hnmoied  nonchalance,  he  qnitted  the 
apartment,  humming  a  favorite  barcarole. 

When  Bigondi  was  left  alone,  it  seemed  as  though  the 
great  solid  earth  on  which  he  had  stood  had  suddenly  given 
way.  That  Fiorante  should  have  kept  him  in  ignorance  of 
her  engagement  with  the  marquis  was,  to  a  certain  extent, 
excusable,  though  even  in  tiiat  case  it  showed  a  conceal- 
ment almost  amounting  to  culpability ;  but  that  when  he 
had  asked  her,  with  all  a  lover*s  jealous  exdusiveness,  if 
she  had  ever  loved  before,  she  should  solemnly  deny  it  I 
This  denial  was  not  only  fatal  to  her  veracity,  but  even  threw 
a  doubt  upon  her  virtue. 

The  handwriting  of  the  letters  was  evidently  hers,  and, 
although  they  were  couched  in  cautious  phraseology,  yet 
they  acknowledged  gifts  such  as  lovers  bestow  on  each 
other.  Even  this  was  not  direct  evidence  of  guilt,  although 
of  undoubted  weakness ;  but  that  she  should  meet  a  dis- 
carded suitor  at  night,  and  alone,  proclaimed  her  to  be 
unworthy  of  all  future  trust 

Amid  this  storm  of  indignation  and  sorrow  there  would 
steal  the  almost  despairing  hope  that  the  nocturnal  inter- 
view might  be  an  artful  scheme  of  Orsini— one  that  he 
might  have  arranged  with  one  of  his  abandoned  female 
friends,  who  was  to  personate  Fiorante. 

The  bare  idea  that  one  whom  he  had  wooed  for  his  bride 
should  ever  have  been  thrown  in  contact  witii  such  a  roui 
as  Orsini,  was  torture  to  the  sensitive  heart  of  Bigondi,  as 
to  know  him  was,  in  the  severe  morality  of  the  count,  a 
degradation  in  itsell 

Lost  in  these  conflicting  moods,  be  remained  till  the 
hour  arrived  at  which  to  meet  the  marquis.  When  he 
had  got  within  a  short  distance  of  the  church  he  stopped 
to  observe  if  any  passers-by  were  near,  but  it  seemed  as 
though  the  city  was  buried  in  the  profoundest  repose. 

As  he  reached  the  porch  the  bells  of  Florence  clanged 
the  hour  of  ten.  As  the  last  sound  vibrated  through  the 
moonlight  the  marquis  came  forth  from  the  gloom  of  the 
porch,  saying  : 

**Tou  are  punctual,  count;  but  come  out  of  the  full 
moonlight  into  the  shade,  or  the  fair  lady  wiQ  see  you  and 
retrace  her  steps.  Our  agreement  was  that  you  were  to 
remain  concealed — all  the  better  to  assure  yourself  that  it 
was  the  Lady  Fioranta  Ladies  are  very  quick  in  discern- 
ing the  figures  of  their  gallants,  and  your  plumed  cap  will 
be  no  bad  signal  to  warn  her." 

'Peace,  irreyerent  jester  f*  replied  the  count  walking 
out  of  the  moonlight  into  the  gloom  of  the  porch.  '*  I 
will  fulfill  an  I  promised  you — and  more  ;  for  if  I  find 
you  have  belied  the  lady,  I  will  call  you  to  a  strict  ac- 
count and,  if  such  a  thing  be  possible,  disgrace  you  in 
the  eyes  of  all  Florence  I" 

"Tush  I"  replied  Orsini,  with  a  scornful  langh— •*  one 
adventure  at  a  time.  When  this  is  through  I  will  humor 
your  fancy  any  way  you  please,  bat  I  demand  your 
silence.  In  such  still  streets,  in  the  hush  of  night  our 
voices  may  be  heard  for  ofl*,  and  frighten  the  fair  Fiorante 
away  from  her  promise  " 

Bigondi's  brow  darkened  to  hear  that  still  to  him  sacred 
name  thus  profaned  by  the  lips  of  snch  a  man  as  Orsini, 


but  he  restrained  himsell  After  a  few  minutes'  panae, 
which  seemed  to  his  galled  spirit  far  longer  than  it  was, 
he  said,  in  a  low  tone : 

**  She  does  not  come — ^nor  will  she.  Fool  that  I  ^ras  to 
think  that  a  high-bom  maiden  would- meet  the  most  tainted 
man  in  Florence  I*' 

"  I  will  return  your  compliments  another  time,"  eaid 
the  marquis,  in  a  bitter  tone ;  "but  retire,  I  hear  foot- 
steps." 

A  cold  shudder  ran  through  Bigondi's*  frame  as  be  de- 
tected the  faint  echo  of  light  footsteps  on  the  marble  path 
which  led  to  the  porch.  A^faint  hope  stiU  glimmered 
through  his  despair  that  it  was  all  a  trick,  and  he  resolved, 
should  the  faintest  doubt  remain  on  his  mind,  to  discsver 
who  she  was  that  dared  to  personate  the  Lady  Fioranta 

JxL  his  anxiety  to  see  the  advancing  figure,  the  count  was 
about  to  step  out ;  but  he  was  restrained  by  Orsini,  who 
said,  in  a  hoarse  whisper  : 

.*'  Tour  oath  I  Are  you  afraid  to  wait  the  hazard  of  the 
die?" 
*'I  want  to  see  if  it  is  her  figure,"  replied  the  count 
**  Be  patient ;  you  know  her  voice,  do  yon  not  ?  But 
if  you  regard  your  oath  you  will  retire  to  the  gloom  of 
yonder  piUar.  You  can  then  hear  all  we  say.  If  yon  fail 
to  recognize  her  voice,  brand  me  before  all  Tuscany." 

Half  stifled  with  rage  and  grief,  the  count  walked  to  the 
spot  intimated,  and  awaited  the  event  that  was  to  decide 
his  fate. 

With  his  usual  cunning,  OrsSii  had  plaoed  the  coimt 
where  he  could  recognize  the  voice  but  not  the  words,  and 
most  artfully  had  the  arch  plotter  arranged  the  short  collo- 
quy that  was  to  ensue  between  him  and  his  yictim. 
The  footsteps  grew  nearer  and  nearer. 
The  count  was  wrong.    The  figure  so  oarefuDy  disgniaed 
was  Fiorante. 
In  a  soft,  almost  reverential  yoioe,  Orsini  murmured : 
"  Ton  have  come,  dear  lady  I  Flardon  the  troul^  I  have 
given  you  in  compelling  you  to  come  in  pereon ;  never 
again  shall  I  see  you.   Whatevw  I  am  now,  I  have  been  a 
Boman  nobla    You  never  knew  how  much  I  loyed  yea  \- 

I  loved  you  when  I  first  saw  you— I  love  you  now ;  I " 

'*  Signer,"  said  Fiorante,  in  a  tremutoss  yoice,  **  I  came 
not  to  listen  to  this— our  business  must  be  transacted  in 
one  minute.  I  want  the  portrait  and  the  letters.  You  are 
a  bad,  bold  man,  but  I  think  not  altogether  lost  to  hooor 
— ^to  manhood.  Here  is  the  gold — ^I  trust  yea  with  that 
Now  for  my  letters  and  p<»trait** 

As  she  said  this  she  handed  to  him  Hie  purse  contain- 
ing the  stipulated  sum. 

'*  Dear  and  most  honored  lady,"  replied  the  marquis, 
taking  the  profi^ered  purse,  "  I  never  again  shall  see  you — 
to-night,  when  I  leave  you,  I  depart  for  another  [land— 
never  again  to  see  you.  Fiorante,  dear  Fiorante,"  and  here 
he  raised  his  yoice — ''  tliink  of  our  past  endearments  ;  and 
when  you  think  of  me,  think  of  one  who  will  neter  forget 
the  tenderness  you  have  lavished  upon  him.  One  embrace 
before  we  part  for  ever." 

As  the  marquis  uttered  these  words,  he  put  his  arm 
around  Fiorante  and  tried  to  draw  her  to  him. 

Her  instinctive  purity  defeated  his  plan.  With  a  loud 
voice,  she  cried : 

**  Liar  and  villain  I  unhand  me,  or  I  will  arouse  all 
Florence  with  my  cries  I" 

Bigondi*s  rage  and  impatience  could  not  be  restrained. 
It  was  the  voice  of  Fiorante — ^it  roused  his  heart  He 
cared  not  how  far  she  had  wronged  him  by  conoealing  the 
fact  of  her  'previous  engagement  with  the  marquis.  He 
loved  her—- it  was  her  voice;  and  drawing  his  swoid, 
he  rushed  into  the  bright  light  of  the  moon. 
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What  met  his  sight  inflamed  him  into  madness.  The 
marqnis  had  got  his  arm  aronnd  Fiorante,  for  in  the 
straggle  her  mantle  had  fallen  ofi^  and  the  beantifol — now 
palUd  beneath  the  moonUght — maiden  of  Florence,  Fio- 
rante, stood  before  him. 

The  first  impulse  of  Bigondi  was  to  send  his  sword 
through  the  villain's  heart ;  but  that  instinct  whioh  ever 
waits  upon  the  true  gentleman  stayed  his  hand  in  mid 
YoUey,  and,  drawing  back,  he  oried  : 

"  I  see  all  now — a  trick,  oh,  matchless  yillain  !  Draw 
and  defend  yourself —one  dies  to-night  1" 

The  marquis  disengaged  himself  from  Fiorante,  and 
unsheathing  his  sword,  rushed  at  Bigondi  Both  were 
perfect  masters  of  their  weajions,  and  for  a  few  seconds 
the  stQlness  of  the  night  was  broken  only  by  the  sharp 
dash  of  their  swords.  The  coolness  of  Orsini  was  gaining 
a  decided  advantage  over  his  impetuous  antagonist,  which 
was  nearly  becoming  decisive,  for  Bigondi  stumbled  and 
fell  on  one  knea  Orsini  was  about  to  close  upon  him, 
when  Fiorante  rushed  between,  and  received  the  blow  in- 
tended for  her  lover  in  her  own  breast  With  a  low  groan 
ahe  sank  to  the  ground.  Bigondi,  regaining  his  feet,  with 
his  beloved  clasped  by  his  left  hand,  sent  his  sword  right 
to  the  villain's  heart,  who^  as  he  fell,  exclaimed  : 

'*  Ourses  on  the  girl,  I  am  slain  1" 

Throwing  down  his  weapon,  the  count  knelt  beside  the 
wounded  lady,  saying : 

*'  Bise,  my  Fiorante ;  I  see  all  now.  Let  me  lead  you 
hence  1"  ♦ 

**  Bigondi,  it  is  too  late — I  am  near  my  last  home,  alas  1 
Judge  me  not  harshly — my  life  is  ebbing  last  I  came 
here  to  get  back  some  letters  which,  at  the  bidding  of  my 
father,  I  had  written  to  that  bad  man,  who  has  persecuted 
me  by  cruel  threats  that  he  would  tell  you.  He  forced 
me  to  come  here,  promising  that  he  would  leave  Florence 
for  ever." 

And  then  in  broken  accents  she  told  him  alL 

Leaning  her  head  on  the  heart  of  her  affianced,  she 
feebly  said  : 

'*I  always  loathed  that  man,  but  he  has  gone  to  be 
judged  for  all  his  evil  deeds.  You  think  me  good  and 
faithful— do  you  not,  Bigondi  ?" 

*'  As  an  angel  in  heaven  !*'  replied  the  count  *'  But  let 
me  raise  you,  and«-courage  I— all  will  yet  be  welL" 

'*  All  is  well  I"  was  her  scarcely  articulate  answer — "all 
is  well,  my  own  Bigondi    You  love  me  and  believe  me  1" 

A  faint  sigh,  and  the  soul  of  the  beautiful  and  pur&- 
hearted  woman  was  with  the  saints. 
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DxBBT  was  standing  by  the  garden-gate,  her  brown  right 
hand  shading  her  eyes  from  the  Autumn  sunshine,  and  a 
frown  of  iferplezity  on  her  comely  face. 

'*  Why,  Bess,"  she  said,  turning  to  her  little  daughter, 
who  lay  on  the  grass  beside  her,  playing  with  the  twins, 
**  Mary  bides  too  long.  I  fear  thy  grandmother  ia  ill  again, 
else  she  should  be  here  now." 

Bess  looked  up,  her  merry  freckled  face  composed  and 
aobered  in  her  dasire  to  afford  her  mother  sympathy,  and 
puckered  with  her  puzzled  inability  to  throw  any  light  on 
the  m^&tter. 

'*Bess,"  continued  her  mother,  after  a  minute's  silent 
gazing  down  the  dusty  lane  and  across  the  fiat  country  to 
the  wide  fens,  and  distant  line  of  blue  sea  beyond  them, 
and  round  again  westward  to  the  gently  swelling  undula- 
tions^for  lack  of  higher,  called  hills^whioh  rose  behind 
the  cottage  and  its  half -acre  of  garden  ground — "Bess, 


ni  go  myself  there  ;  mayhap  Mary  is  idling  by  the  way, 
or  else  the  mother  may  have  taken  a  bad  turn— anyhow, 
rd  best  go ;  if  father  comes  in  before  I'm  back,  get  his 
supper  for  him,  my  woman,  and  put  the  babes  to  bed.  I'll 
be  home  by  darkling,  anyway." 

Bess  drew  herself  up,  and  promised  to  be  a  faithful 
housekeeper  daring  her  mother's  absence ;  then,  having 
received  full  directions  as  to  "father's  supper,"  i^e  drew 
the  twins  into  her  lap,  and  sat  talking  to  them  and  watch- 
ing her  mother's  trim  figure  as  she  crossed  the  stubble- 
fields  and  finally  disappeared  in  a  green  lane  which  skirted 
the  nearest  slope. 

Soon  she  put  the  fat,  rosy  babies  down  on  the  grass,  and 
giving  them  some  daisies  to  play  with,  she  went  on  with 
the  work  in  which  she  had  been  helping  her  mother.  They 
had  been  busy  since  dinner-time  wringing  out  a  twisted 
pile  of  white  clothes  from  two  large  wash-tubs  standing 
out  on  the  grass.  The  clothes  were  not  only  finer  in  quality, 
but  exceeded  in  quantity,  what  Debby's  little  household 
required,  for  she  was  a  laundress. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  week,  as  usual,  her  husband  had 
driven  into  the  village  and  brought  out  her  washing, 
whereupon  she  and  Mary,  a  young  neighbor  whom  she  got 
in  to  help  her,  had  set  to  work  and  washed  all  in  the  first 
day,  and  now,  on  the  second,  little  Bess  found  herself  left 
in  command  of  the  two  great  tubs,  one  piled  high  with 
snowy  coils  of  linen  ready  for  bleaching,  while  the  other 
was  half  full  of  clothes  waiting  to  be  wrung  out 

Bess  set  to  work  valiantly,  twisting  and  twirling  as  her 
mother  did  ;  but  in  spite  of  her  efiorts  it  began  to  grow 
dark  and  cold  before  the  tub  was  nearly  empty,  and  she 
debated  in  herself  whether  she  should  finish  them  all,  or 
carry  in  what  were  ready,  and  put  the  twins  to  bed. 

She  decided  upon  the  latter  plan  as  being  the  most  pru- 
dent ;  besides  that,  her  little  arms  were  red  and  aching 
painfully  from  the  unusually  hard  work. 

It  took  many  little  journeys  before  all  the  clothes  were 
carried  in,  and  the  big  tub  stood  empty  on  the  grass,  even 
then  too  heavy  for  her  to  drag  into  the  cottage. 

The  other,  half  full  of  water  and  steeping  dothes,  she  left 
as  it  was.  Meanwhile  she  had  carried  the  two  little  brothers 
into  the  warm,  firelit  kitchen,  while  she  finished  putting 
the  clothes  away. 

When  her  story  was  heard  eagerly  by  her  mother  and 
father,  and  many  a  one  besides— when  every  event  of  that 
long,  lonely  evening,  and  still  longer,  lonelier  night  was 
fraught  with  deep  interest  for  all  connected  with  her — 
Bess  recalled  a  number  of  little  things  she  had  scarcely 
noticed  at  the  time. 

It  was  just  after  sundown,  she  said,  that  she  first  noticed 
the  bells.  She  had  often  listoned  at  the  gate  to  the  full- 
toned  chimes  from  St  Enoch's  belfry,  and  then,  when  they 
died  away,  run  in  to  tell  her  mother  to  expect  father  now ; 
for  he  always  came  home  just  after  the  bells  stopped. 

On  this  particular  evening  she  had  given  the  babies  their 
supper,  and  tucked  them  into  their  big  cot-bed.  They 
were  sleepy  and  needed  no  rocking,  so  there  was  perfect 
silence  when  the  bells  struck  up.  Bess  ran  out  to  the  gate 
to  listen  to  them,  and  she  often  described  the  cool  dark- 
ness, and  the  heavy  sweet  smell  from  the  dove-pinks  and 
bushy  gillyflowers  under  the  kitchen-window,  wafted  to 
her  as  she  leaned  on  the  low  gate,  in  a  peace  and  quiet 
which  was  suddenly  broken  ;  for  the  bells,  instead  of  chim- 
ing out,  over  and  over  again,  the  quaint  measure  whose 
words  she  had  so  often  murmured  to  herself,  and  sung  to 

the  babies— 

"  Lord,  through  this  night 
Be  still  our  light, 
"With  Thy  strong  arm 
Bhield  us  from  harm"- 
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instead  of  their  vontad  oluma,  the  b«lla  dubed  irildlf,  u 
if  in  tenible  coDfusion,  and  were  answered  by  storm-bdls 
from  thenBtob-towers  along  the  shore,  and  then  the  clang- 
ing flre-bell  in  the  tom-honse,  iHth  its  long,  slow  notes, 
vhiah  little  Bess  remembered,  for  it  had  rang  the  'Winter 
before  when  the  parsonage  went  on  flra 

What  could  it  all  mean  ?  She  oonld  not  nnderatond,  as 
abe  Bwnng  gentlj  and  slowly  backward  and  forwud  on  the 
gate,  and  looked  ont  into  the  dark  Bad  moonless  night 
for  some  sight  of  her  father.  Snielj  he  wooldn't  be  long, 
now — oh,  why  didn't  mother  come,  or  Mary  ?— it  was  so 
very  late  to  sfaj  awav  like  thia  !  Snrelj  some  one  would 
come ;  and  her  lips  qairered  as  she  looked  oat  into  the  field 
throngh  which  her  mother  had  passed. 

As  she  waited  on,  not  feeling  the  damp  dews  foiling  thick 
on  the  grass,  and  the  cold  Antnmn  night  breese,  new  sights 
and  aonnds  stmok  her  with  astonishment  and  uneasy  fears. 
VixA  she  saw  a  verj  bright  blaze  dart  up  from  one  oF  the 
watoh-towen  on  the  sea-wall,  and  when  she  tried  to  make 
oat  whether  it  was  the  tower  of  which  her  father  was  day 
watchman,  two  more  blazed  forth  to  the  sonth  of  it.  Her 
heart  beat  quick  as  the  terrible  meaning  of  the  beacon- 
lights  flashed  upon  her.    Had  the  dikes  giTen  way  ? 


Eren  while  she  stood  trem- 
bling and  not  knowing  wlut 
to  do,  a  dall  noise  like  veij 
__  distant    thnnder    smote    ha 

~-'~~  dosed  sensM.    It  ojme  near, 

a    roaring,    mshing,    tearing 
_^-  Boand,  broken  now  and  than 

by  a  crash  as  of  some  bnilding 
falling,  or  what  seemed  the 
07  of  many  Toioes,  only  ooD' 
fosed,  and  ao  far  away  I 

Now  litOe  Ben  began  to 
take  in  what  the  beOs  and  the 
beaoons  meant,  and  looked 
the  danger  In  the  face.  In 
those  olden  days,  to  a  child 
bom  and  bred  on  the  seacout 
of  Lincolnshire,  snch  daiigen 
ooald  not  be  nnknown.  Ereiy 
Tillage,  almost  erery  fomilj, 
bad  its  tmditioDal  histories  ol 
the  floods  of  this  year  aod 
that;  when  varions  thrilling 
escapes  hod  been  nude,  and 
these  namtiTea  were  innii- 
ably  ptefaoed  with  tnia  and 
thrilling  aooonnts  of  how  the 
belbiea  rooked  again,  and  Uk 
beaoOn-flrea  blazed  high  ia 
warn  the  ooantry  folk. 

So  she  reaUzad,  with  ■ 
strange  thrill  of  awe,  what  llw 
danger  was.  Already  she  fsa- 
cied  she  ooold  aae,  by  the 
faint  remainiDg  twilight,  tba 
steel-gray  waters  creepig 
over  the  drained  meadows  on 
this  side  of  the  river,  and  no* 
—and  now,  her  straining  eya 
eould  see  a  dark  heanng  same- 
thing,  joat  coiled  with  while, 
etretohing  aoroee  the  riret  lik« 
a  wallrand  seeming  highar  •* 
it  approached. 

iToiw?.'"'"  J*"'  '"  ■  moment,  when 

she  fairly  made  ont  Ihs 
shadowy  terror,  poor  little  Bess  felt  cold  and  ai<A  with 
fear.  She  held  tighUy  on  to  the  top  bar  of  the  gats,  and 
called,  "Mother  1  mother  r'bntherownroioe  starUedtiei, 
it  eoonded  so  strange  in  the  darkness,  and  she  dared  so' 
break  the  oilenoe  agun.  Little  use  if  she  bod,  poor  child  I 
there  was  no  one  to  hear  her  call.  Bat  she  fdt,  as  aha 
took  in  the  sense  of  their  danger,  that  there  was  not  sa 
instant  to  be  lost. 

In  Tirtne  of  her  twelve  years,  poor  little  womao,  she  hod 
been  intrnsted  with  the  core  of  her  little  brothers,  end  she 
bethonght  herself  how  to  save  them.  She  knew  that  tbeii 
only  deliTeranoe  lay  in  a  boat ;  but  what  boat  would  ooma 
to  them.  BO  tor  ont  of  the  way  ?  She  also  knew  that  tba 
greatest  danger  lay  in  tba  cottage  itself,  for,  even  tbon^' 
by  climbing  on  tablee  and  shelvee,  ahe  roanagod  to  keep 
above  the  water,  yet  if  — aa  was  more  tlian  likely — the  flo*'' 
ware  to  nndermine  the  cottage  walls,  and  they  sboold  Ui"- 
there  would  be  no  hope  of  eeoape. 

So  ahe  set  her  little  brains  to  work  to  think  of  some  snh- 
stitnte  for  the  nnattoinsble  boat ;  she  had  heard  of  a  hoy 
floating  for  a  whole  night  on  the  top  of  his  mother'i  kitchen 
dresser,  bat  she  knew  ahe  had  not  strength  to  drag  theirs 
ODt  at  the  boose.     She  turned  to  the  open  door,  timn^h 
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whioh  the  werm,  friendly  light  of  the  fire  oame  fliokering 
Bad  ahaeriag  the  desolata  Uttie  heart 

She  vas  on  hev  wa^  in,  to  see  what  other  things  might 
urra  her  need,  when  she  tripped  agEunst,  and  almost  fell 
into,  the  big  mahing-tob  which  she  had  joat  emptied.  As 
she  picked  henelf  np  a  sodden  bright  idea  seized  her,  and 
she  scrambled  into  it.  Yes,  plenty  of  room  ;  she  ooold 
bold  the  poor  little  twins  in  her  anna  aod  keep  them 
warm  ;  there  was  a  little  watar  in  the  bottom  of  the  tab, 
only  a  little,  and  ahe  wonld  pat  a  blanket  in  to  keep 
them  dry.  A  chearfal  feeling  oame  to  faer  in  the  hope 
of  deliTsranee,   although  by  means  so  nntried   and  in- 

It  was  well  for  her,  poor  little  girl,  that  ahe  was  ignorant 
of  the  dangerona  current  rnnning  in  the  rirer — that,  nl- 
tbongh  the  waters  would  in  all  probability  carry  the  tnb 
inland,  yet  Y«ry  soon  after  the  tide  turned,  which  would 
be  about  ten— it  was  about  eight  now— there  would  be  an 
abb  of  the  flood,  and  the  poor  little  abip,  with  ita  preoions 
freight,  would  be  hurried  into  the  general  alfaaiir,  and 
probably  be  dashed  to  pieces  against  some  ruin  in  the  way. 
Of  course,  they  might  be  fonnd  and  rescued  ere  long,  bat 
little  Bess  had  not  eren 
piotared  this  to  herself, 
her  one  thought  being 
to  take  the  first,  and, 
aa    she    thonght,    the 
only,  means  that  lay  in 
her  power. 

Then  she  tnmed  into 
the  hitohan,  and  pat  on 
the  babies'  hoods  and 
wrapped  knitted  riuwla 
roond  them.  They  were 
very  sleepy,  and  lay 
quiet  in  their  cot  again, 
while  she  carried  out  a  - 
pillow  and  soma  bread- 
and-milk  in  a  basin 
which  they  had  left :  . 
(com  their  sapper. 
First  she  pat  in  a 
Uanket  to  line  the  new 
oradle,  and  then  the 
other  thioga. 

Already  ehe  heard  the 
water  BwishiDg  in  the 
grass  of  the  meadow  be- 
tween them  and  the 
rirer.  There  was  not  a 
minnta  to  apare;  she 
ran  into  the  kitchen, 
and  catching  np  a  baby, 
carried  him  gently  out 
and  laid  him  on  the 
pillow;  then  bock  for 
the  othsr.  They  atined 
a  little,  missing  their 
warm  nest,  bat  she  was 
not  long  in  shotting  the 
oottage-door,  to  keep 
ov.%  the  waters,  and  the 
wicket  -  gate,  to  keep 
themselves  in  as  long  as 
might  be ;  then  she 
clambered  into  the  tab, 
and  seating  heraelf  with 
the  two  babies  on  her 
knees,    she    drew    the  ■•(■ 


hanging  ends  of  ttte  blanket  over  and  round  them,  and 
had  soaroely  done  so  when  a  litUe  rnah  of  wat^  and  a 
splaah  on  the  aide  of  the  tob  told  her  that  her  prepara- 
tions had  not  been  made  a  moment  sooner  than  was 
needful. 

The  little  brothers  were  only  half  awake,  and  soon  slept 
again,  as  she  had  tried  to  sing  to  them.  She  did  remember, 
as  the  words  "  Shield  ns  from  harm  "  passed  her  lips.  Low 
grandmother  had  told  her  that  oar  Father  whieh  is  in 
heaTen  was  with  ^leople  here,  too,  and  even  children  who 
wonted  Him  to  take  care  of  them,  and  she  hoped  He  wb« 
beside  her  in  the  dark,  to  take  care  of  ber  and  the  little 
ones  all  alone  on  the  water ;  for  the  water  was  rising,  rising 
round  her,  and  she  fait  the  tnb  move  a  little  to  one  side, 
and  then,  losing  hold  of  the  bottom  altogether,  it  waa  right 
np,  floating  along,  harried  by  the  tnrbalent  waters  over 
the  top  of  the  low  gate  and  out  of  sight  of  the  cottage. 
Now  Bess  began  to  feel  the  strength  of  the  current,  al- 
though they  were  not  in  the  centre,  where  she  ccnld  see 
and  hear  it  running  like  a  mill-race. 

One  of  the  babies  was  wakened  by  an  a&gty  little  dash 
of  watar  which  fell  on  its  face.     Bess  comforted  it  as  well 
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as  she  oould,  and  in  her  anxietj  to  reach  the  bread-and- 
milk,  in  the  hope  of  quieting  it  before  the  other  wakened, 
she  started  hastily  forward,  not  knowing  how  this  wonld 
destroj  the  balanoe  of  the  nnwieldj  boat ;  it  daoked  for- 
ward with  her  moyement,  and  she  saw,  or,  ratker,  felt,  in 
the  darkness,  the  cold,  muddy  water  lipping  np  to  the  yery 
edge  of  the  vesseL 

8i6k  with  fright  and  this  new  danger,  little  Bess  tried 
hard  for  a  while  to  carry  her  head  straight  and  sit  bolt  up- 
right in  the  tab,  bat  at  last  she  gave  ap  the  eiTort— a  doll, 
dreamy  feeling  had  been  creeping  over  her,  and  she  conld 
no  longer  keep  her  head  ap— she  felt  herself  sinking  back, 
and  the  babies  slipping  from  her  grasp,  and  then  she  forgot 
where  she  was. 

She  was  dimly  conscions  for  a  minnte  of  being  very,  very 
tired,  of  hearing  the  babies  crying  somewhere  near,  but 
she  could  not  reach  them.  Then  came  voices  and  a  blaze 
of  light,  and  all  the  time  a  loving  voice  called, ''  Bess  !  my 
little  Bessie  l"  and  she  was  going  to  say,  <*  Yes,  mother  I" 
biib  her  voice  would  not  make  any  sound,  and  she  could 
not  lift*  her  head.  So  she  just  lay  still,  and  felt  the  tears 
moning  down  her  cheeks,  and  oh,  she  wanted  so  much  to 
go  to  her  mother  1  but  she  couldn't  rise,  and  it  was  very 
cold  and  dark,  and  everything  went  away  but  the  lapping 
and  splashing  of  the  water  round  the  tub. 

Don't  you  know  the  end  of  my  story  ?  How  the  boat 
came  alongside  of  the  tub,  and  the  two  rough  sailors  who 
were  rowing  were  filled  with  compassion  when  they  saw  the 
pitiful  crew  it  contained  ? — the  two  wailing  babies  and  the 
white,  still  face  of  the  little  girl,  tear-stained  and  as  pale  as 
death  ;  her  cold  limbs  cramped,  that  the  babies  might  be 
safe  and  comfortable. 

And  when  John  Qrey  and  Debby  found  the  children 
they  had  gone  out  to  seek  floating  to  them  over  the  flood, 
yet  alive,  John  handed  the  babies  to  their  mother,  and 
dasped  his  little  daughter  to  his  heart  Her  mother  called 
her  by  name,  lovingly  and  passionately,  but  the  white  lips 
did  not  move  nor  the  tired  eyes  open. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  them  to  reach  the  grandmother's 
cottage  on  the  hill,  and  there  every  loving  attention  was 
paid  to  little  Bess.  And  at  last  the  warmth  and  sweet  rest 
seemed  to  thaw  her  cold  limbs,  and  the  stilfhees  relaxed, 
the  faint  pulse  grew  stronger  and  her  lips  quivered.  She 
opened  her  eyes  and  saw  her  mother,  and  managed  to 
whisper  the  words  she  had  for  so  long  tried  to  say,  **  Tes, 
mother  V* 

When  she  had  slept  and  eaten  some  breakfast,  her  father 
took  her  on  his  knee  for  a  littie^  before  crossing  the  wasted 
fields  to  see  whether  the  oottage  stood,  and  every  one  told 
theur  story — ^Debby,  how  she  had  sent  Mary  home  when 
she  found  her  mother  too  ill  to  be  left,  and  bow  wrotehed 
she  was  when  the  alarm  was  raised  and  she  oould  not  go  to 
her  darlings.  Then  John  told  how,  just  as  he  had  taken 
his  last  outiook  and  was  inspecting  the  sluices,  fearing 
that  the  xiring  storm  and  Spring  tide  might  overstrain 
them,  one  of  the  men  under  him  came  rushing,  with  pallid 
(UpB,  to  tell  how  the  wall  had  given  way,  midway  between 
them  and  the  next  town  on  the  north.  Crash  after  crash 
followed,  and  it  was  impossible  to  make  any  defense. 

The  water  rose  higher  and  higher  round  the  tower,  and 
with  some  trouble  they  got  their  two  boats  clear  and  hur- 
ried toward  the  towo.  Here  John  was  delayed  for  a  time 
in  aiding  the  many  terror-stricken  people,  who  called  from 
windows  and  the  roofs  of  some  of  the  lower  houses  for  aid. 
After  several  journeys  backward  and  forward  to  the  town- 
house,  whose  upper  Ptory  was  high  enoagh,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, to  escape  flooding,  he  at  last  steered  for  his  own 
little  home. 


There  all  was  dork,  and  no  one  to  be  seen  nor  any  light, 
for  the  creeping  waters  had  put  out  the  fire.  He  flashed 
his  lantern-light  in  at  the  window,  which  was  half  Bnb- 
merged^  and  not  seeing  any  sign  of  wife  or  child,  he  con- 
cluded th^  had  escaped  in  time  to  the  house  on  the  bill 
Here  he  found  his  wife,  and  it  may  be  imagined  with  vbat 
anxious  hearts  they  went  out  together  to  seek  and  to  find 
their  precious  children. 

"  Bessie,"  said  her  grandmother  from  the  bed  where  she 
had  been  lying  listening  to  all  their  talk,  "  thee'll  not  fo^ 
get,  anyhow,  that  though  the  waves  of  the  sea  be  mighty, 
yet  the  Lord  who  dwelleth  on  high  is  mightier." 

'*  No,  grannie,"  said  littte  Bess,  *'  I'll  never  forget  thai." 


OREENLANDER  HARPOONING  A  NARWHAL 

The  Greenlander  hails  with  delight  the  advent  of  the 
narwhal,  or  beaked  whale,  not  only  for  its  value  to  him  in 
afibrding  oil,  a  choice  meat  and  valuable  ivory,  but  also 
because  it  is  the  precursor  of  the  Greenland  whale. 

The  name  narwhal  is  Norse,  and  describes  the  strange 
mammal  of  which  our  engraving  gives  a  correct  delinea- 
tion.  The  animal  is  about  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  in 
length ;  the  head  is  round  and  convex  in  front ;  the  lower 
jaw  has  no  teeth,  but  from  the  upper  spring  two  small,  hol- 
low tusks,  which  are  seldom  developed  in  females,  and  only 
the  left  one  in  the  male,  although  they  are  occasionally 
found  with  two.  This  horn  is  long,  spiral  and  tapering, 
attaining  occasionally  a  length  of  eight  or  ten  feet  It 
consists  of  a  fine,  solid  ivory.  It  seems,  like  the  horns  of 
some  animals,  a  mere  ornament  of  the  male,  and  at  times 
a  weapon  of  offense.  Herds  of  them  are  sometimeB  seen 
fencing  with  each  other  with  these  spears. 

In  olden  times,  great  virtues  were  attributed  to  narwhal 
i^ory,  and  a  cup  made  o|  it  was  supposed  to  be  proof 
against  poison  ;  and,  from  its  fine  texture,  it  was  much  used 
for  ornamental  purposes.  The  Danish  Kings  boasted  of  a 
throne  made  of  narwhal  ivory  ;  and  the  Greenlonders  pnt 
it  to  many  uses— among  others,  making  harpoon-heads,  so 
that  one  dies  by  the  spear  of  one  of  his  fellowa 

The  eyes  of  the  narwhal  are  placed  in  a  line  with  the 
opening  of  the  mouth,  at  the  distance  of  thirteen  or  four- 
teen inches  from  the  snout,  and  are  small,  being  about  an 
inch  in  diameter.  The  spirade,  or  blow-hole,  is  a  single 
orifice  of  a  semicircular  form,  on  the  top  of  the  head,  di- 
rectly over  the  eye&  The  fins,  or  flippers,  are  about  fosr- 
teen  or  fifteen  inches  long,  and  from  six  to  eight  broad, 
their  situation  on  the  sides  of  the  animal  being  at  one-fifth 
of  its  length  from  the  snout  The  breadth  of  the  tail  is 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  inches.  *  There  is  no  dorsal-fin,  bat 
a  sharp  xidge  runs  down  the  centre  of  the  back,  the  edge 
of  which  is  generally  found  to  be  rough  and  worn,  as  if  by 
rubbing  against  the  ice. 

Crantz  describes  the  narwhal  as  being  black  ;  it  is  only 
in  young  specimens  that  this  color  can  be  said  to  prevuL 
At  an  early  age,  the  narwhal  is  blackish-gray  on  the  back, 
with  numerous  darker  spots  and  markings  running  into 
each  other,  forming  a  generel  dusky-black  surfaoe.  The 
sides  are  almost  white,  with  dusky  and  more  open  mark- 
ings ;  the  under  surface  is  white.  In  adult  specimens,  the 
ground-color  of  the  back  is  yellowish -white,  with  markioge 
varying  from  dark-gray  to  dusky-black,  and  of  a  roundish 
c  **  oval  figure,  with  interspaces  of  white  or  yellowish-white 
b  tween  them.  The  skin  resembles  that  of  the  common 
Greenland  whale  (Balcena  mt/stioetus),  but  is  thinner.  The 
female  narwhal  produces  a  single  young  one  at  a  birth, 
which  she  nourishes  with  milk  for  several  months;  the 
teats  are  situated  near  the  origin  of  the  tail 
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To  the  rapidity,  the  great  powers,  and  the  ferooitj  of  the 
narwhal  when  attacked,  many  writen  haye  borne  testimony. 
Its  form  is  admirably  adapted  for  deaving  the  waters,  and 
we  can  well  belieye  that  the  shook  of  its  weapon,  driyen 
fnll-tilt  against  an  enemy,  mast  prodaos  a  terrible  effect 
The  ribs  of  the  stontest  boat  wonld  be  transfixed  by  dint 
of  snoh  a  blow,  far  more  easily  than  was  oyer  shield  by  the 
lance  of  knight  in  battle  or  tournament.  Seyeral  instances 
haye,  indeed,  been  known  in  which  the  animal  has  plnnged 
his  weapon  deep  into  the  thick  oak  timbers  of  a  ship,  when 
it  has,  fortunately,  snapped  short,  the  fragment  remaining 
fixed  in  the  orifice,  so  as  to  ping  it  np. 

It  is  probably  only  in  defense  of  the  females  and  their 
young— unless,  indeed,  when  attacked  himself — ^that  the 
male  narwhal  thus  rushes  against  ships  or  boats ;  for  we 
utterly  discredit  the  usual  accounts  of  its  causeless  and  in- 
discriminate attacks  upon  any  objecfc  which  approaches 
within  its  range.  Doubtless,  when  wounded  and  harassed, 
it  becomes  desperate ;  and  its  power,  its  yelocity  and 
weapon  combine  to  render  it  formidable. 

The  narwhal  is  gregarious,  associating  in  troops  of  from 
six  or  eight  to  twenty  or  more ;  and  numbers  are  often 
seen  clustered  together,  both  iu  the  open  sea  and  in  b^ys 
and  inlets  free  from  the  ice,  formiog  a  compact  phalanx, 


moying  gently  and  slowly  along.  Under  such  droum- 
stanoee,  the  independent  moyements  of  each  indiyidual  are 
nebessarily  embarrassed,  so  that  a  considerable  slaughter 
may  be  easily  effected  among  them. 

When  attacked  at  such  a  time,  the  hind  ranks,  instead 
of  turning  against  their  assailants,  press  upon  those  before, 
sliding  their  long  weapons  oyer  the  glosay  backs  of  their 
leaders,  and  all  becomes  disorder  and  confusion.  Oppor- 
tunities of  this  kind  are  welcome  to  the  Greenlanders,  to 
whom  the  narvrhal  is  an  important  animal 

Independently  of  the  oil,  which  the  narwhal  yields  in 
considerable  quantity  and  of  excellent  quality,  the  flesh  is 
much  esteamed  by  these  people  as  food,  and  eaten  both 
fresh  and  in  a  dried  and  smoked  state,  being  prepared  oyer 
the  fire  of  their  huts.  The  tendons  of  the  muscles  are  use- 
ful in  the  preparation  of  thin  but  tough  cordage  \  and  Dn- 
hamel  states  that  seyeral  membranous  sacs  obtidned  from 
the  gullet  are  made  use  of  in  fishing. 

When  struck  by  a  harpoon,  the  narwhal  diyes  with  great 
yelocity,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  whale,  bat  not  to 
the  same  extent  In  general,  it  descends  about  200  fathoms, 
and  on  returning  to  the  surface  is  dispatched  with  a  whale- 
lance  without  any  difficulty.  The  blubber  is  about  three 
inches  in  thickness,  and  affords  about  half  a  tun  of  oil 
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A  NOBTBEAST  breozc  has  lashed  to  foam 

Our  broad  expanse  of  sea; 
The  gulls  toward  their  rocky  home 

On  sweeping  pinions  flee; 
And  never  a  sail  but  dreads  the  gale. 

Now  strength'ning  steadily. 

Far  from  the  shelter  of  the  town, 

A  little  lass  and  lad 
Toward  the  shore  oome  stealing  down. 

Why  should  a  look  so  sad 
Touoh  his  sweet  f^oe  with  pensive  grace, 

And  hers,  which  should  be  Klad  ? 

Ahl  childhood  is  not  always  free 

From  pain  and  troublous  care, 
And  many  a  cup  of  misery 

Too  oft  the  youthful  share; 
And  sorrow's  smarts  have  reached  the  hearts 
^  Of  that  sweet,  loving  pair. 

Among  the  rooks  they  rest  anon 

In  silence;  then  the  maid, 
"Now,  yoti'S  not  be  a  sailor,  John, 

And  leave  met*'  softly  said. 
The  wistful  gase  she  did  upraise 

More  strong  than  language  prayed. 


II 


1  would  have  been  a  sailor,  Nell, 

Had  It  not  been  for  you. 
Our  father  tolled  both  long  and  w^ 

Upon  the  boundless  blue; 
And  though  he  sleep  five  fathoms  deep, 

rd  be  a  sailor  tool 


"But  mother  told  me  as  she  lay 

Upon  her  dying  bed, 
That  I  must  keep  by  you  alway, 

And  work  for  you,  she  said. 
When  she  was  gone,  and  we  alone, 

And  win  you  honest  bread. 


«( 


And  I  will  work  for  you,  my  dear; 
Tffi  old  enough  to  learn 

The  way  to  do  It,  never  fear- 
Why  look  with  such  concern  7 

111  keep  you,  Nell,  right  brave  and  well, 
And  bring  you  all  I  earn. 

"Our  mother  said  I  e'er  should  lend 

The  sailor  in  distress 
The  help  that  I  would  give  a  friend. 

And  deem  him  nothing  less: 
Buch  acts  of  love  would  life  Improve, 

And  Heaven  our  days  would  bless. 

"8o,  Nell,  when  I  grow  big  and  strong,; 

I  hope  I  may  be  brave; 
For  I  would  Join  that  manly  throng. 

Who,  daring  wind  and  wave. 
Are  ready  aye,  by  night  and  day, 

3V>  succor  and  to  save. 

"  And  so,  my  dear,  I  shall  obey 
Our  moth^s  last  command. 

For  I  shall  keep  by  you  alwsy, 
Tet  have  a  helping  hand 

Ready  to  lend  that  hapless  friend,    , 
Whose  bark  may  get  astrand." 


GIUSEPPINA,  THE  HEROINE  OP  SICILY. 

Onb  of  the  most  romantic  instanoes  of  feminine  bravery 
on  reoord  was  shown  during  the  Sicilian  insurrection. 
Qiuseppina— ever  afterward  known  as  Sicily's  Heroine— 
having  fought  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Oatania  the  whole 
day  with  a  naked  sword,  seeing  that,  unless  an  extraordi- 
nary effort  were  made,  the  day  ^ould  be  lost,  rushed  to  the 
nrfcillery,  and,  with  a  torch  burning  in  her  hand,  oannon- 
nded  the  enemy  with  an  air  of  boldness  that  might  have 
clone  credit  to  an  ancient  warrior. 

Oar  engraving  represents  her  in  the  act  of  applying  the 


match,  and  awaiting  the  result  of  her  deed  with  a  marvel- 
ous calmness  and  self-possession. 


THE  VALLEY  OP  ANQR06NA. 

Thb  Waldensian  valleys  are  now  easily  aooessible  from 
Turin  by  a  railway  to  Pignerol,  whence  a  road,  traversed 
by  a  diligence  daily,  takes  the  traveler  to  La  Tour,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  district  It  is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Vallay  of  Lusema  or  Val  Pellice  to  the  left,  and  of  An- 
grogna  to  the  right     Beyond  Angrogna,  and  parallel  with 
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it.  bnt  Mparated  by  r  range  of  heights,  ia  UtaTBUef  of  Pe- 
tonss,  from  wbioh  opens  tlie  TsUef  of  SL  Hutin.  Bojond 
ue  theFrenoliTalleTS.  The  preaent  extent  of  the  W^ea- 
Bian  Talleja  is  about  twenty-two  milea  in  the  graatwt 
length,  byeighteen  miles  in  breadth.  They  indnde  a  pop- 
ulation of  20,000,  amongst  vbom  about  3,000  Soman  Oath- 
oUcB  ara  diqiened. 


Eton  aparttromthestirriaghiatorioalBaaooiationBwhicli 
make  eveiy  spot  memorable,  the  home  of  the  Vandoia  wdl 
deaarreB  and  repi^s  a  Tisit  Nowhere  in  the  Alps  is  there 
to  be  found  a  more  glorious  oombinatlOD  of  riohness  and 
beaa^  in  the  lower  vaUeya,  and  wild  magnifioenoe  and 
sublimity  in  the  higher  peaks  and  passes.  £icept  at  its 
upper  extremity,  the  mountains  of  the  Tal  Angrogna  tre 
ooreted,  up  to  their  Tery  summits,  with  trees  ;  bold  msaseg 
of  took  rising  &om  out  the  foliage  into  splintered  peeks. 
The  lower  portion  has  oonmderablo  patches  of  onltinted 
ground.   The  meadows  are  enameled  with  the  white,  awset 
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and  Bilrat  chokan,  woro  loi^neck«d  bottlee  with  martial 
mien  and  sidea  rich  with  the  perfnmed  spirit  of  the  gnpe. 

Pictures  like  framed  dreams  hong  against  tho  arimsan 
■mila.  White-robed  vaitars  glided  like  Nubian  ghosts 
abont  the  room.  Easy  chairs,  with  down^  depths  and 
lethargio  widths,  were  on  dntj  for  the  night,  and  brought 
a  week  of  rest  within  the  oompsss  of  a  few  hoon*  weari- 
ness. 

Laxnrj  freighted  tho  ywj  air  with  its  grandenr,  and 
wealth  weighed  heavilj  npon  tho  thick);  oarpeted  floor. 

In  this  little  palace  tipsilj  lolled  no  votaries  of  the 
"twioe-bom"  Bacohns,  but  seven  gray-headed,  grizsle- 
bearded  men  grouped  themselves  around  the  table,  sipping 
their  wine  like  vmerable  sinners,  and  talking  like  great 
warriors  of  trade,  whose  wealth  moved  armies  of  men  and 
fleets  of  ships. 

It  was  a  pleasant  piotnre,  with  a  homeliness  abont  it  that 
seemed  oat  of  plaoe,  so  plain  were  the  charaolen,  so  roTal 
were  their  snrronndtngs.  Bnt  it  was  a  /ite  to  commemo- 
rate the  sixty-flfth  birthdaj  of  Solumon  Clarke,  merchant, 
as  also  the  daj  which  ended  for  ever  his  career  as  a  man 


His  was  thefaast,  his  the  friends,  filled  with  viands  of  Le> 
fevre's  bsst  oooking,  and  giving  lip  devotion  to  the  wine — 
friends  whose  footfalls  had  kept  him  dose  in  view  for 
years.  They  had  ocone  to  ea\,  drink  and  be  merry — as 
meirj  as  old  men  make  themselves— with  their  venerable 
oo>worker,  and  to  aaj  ban  voyag*  to  him  whose  footsteps 
thereafter  wonld  be  away  from  them  and  toward  the  gravA 

They  all  knew  it  for  theii  host,  they  all  felt  it  for  them- 


selves, that  from  this  night  forth  there  wonld  be  a  vacancy 
among  them  never  to  be  filled.  And  when  the  eldest)  a 
man  of  seventy,  pledged  the  health  of  Ur.  Olarke,  and 
tnmed  out  a  few  fine  sentences,  the  toast  was  tasted  in 
silence,  and  the  old  man  wondered  a  Qionaand  things,  and 
sat  down  again  as  solemnly  as  if  the  whole  a^r  were  a 
fnneral  ceremony. 

"  Thank  yoa  all,  good  Mends,  thank  yon  1— thank  yon  I" 
responded  Mr.  Olarke,  nodding  to  them  in  torn.  "I 
cannot  make  yon  a  speech,  because  I  am  as  soared  as  a 
schoolboy  at  the  demand.  I  never  was  ao  frightened— «x- 
oepting  oncci  That  was  twenty  years  ago.  And  now  that 
I  have  mentioned  the  matter,  I  see  myself  once  more  in 
that  danger,  though,  good  friends  all,  yon  are  aronnd  me." 

■'  A  story  I"  "  TeU  it  I"  "  Let  ns  have  it,  Olarke  I"  came 
from  the  guests. 

The  old  gentlenun's  face  was  whiter  than  nsnal  as  he 
bnuhed  back  his  hair  with  one  hand  and  pressed  heavily 
npon  the  table  with  the  other. 

"It  has  been  the  poison  of  my  lits^"  he  began,  "this 
adventure  yon  ask  me  to  relate.  I  have  kept  it  to  myself 
always— always.  Bat  to-night — well,  I  don't  know  why, 
but  yoa  shsll  have  a  confession.  Gentlemen,  old-time 
oompaniona,  I 'believe  I  stand  hete  to-night  as  a  mur- 
derer." 

At  this  annannoement  there  were  oulories  of  snrprise 
from  one  or  two  ;  exclamations  of  "  No  1"  "  ^possible  f 
"Yon  are  joking  I"  came  from  others,  while  the  reet  looked 
at  him  with  wide-stanng  eyes,  as  if  they  believed  their 
aged  ooqaaintaiioe  had  saddenly  gone  orazy. 
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Then  a  painftil  silenoe  reigned  in  the  room,  and  even  the 
waiters  rested  from  their  labors  to  note  the  quiok  change 
that  had  oome  npon  the  gnests. 

Clarke,  with  a  twitching  of  his  lips  and  an  onnsoal 
quaver  in  his  voice  when  he  spoke,  hel'd  himself  erect,  and 
repeated,  as  if  it  were  an  echo,  the  words  : 

*'  I  believe  I  stand  here. to-night  as  a  murderer.'* 

A  waiter,  more  intent  upon  the  words  and  the  scene 
than  npon  his  duty,  inclined  lus  traj,  and  its  load  of 
wineglasses  crashed  upon  the  floor,  as  if  to  emphasize, 
vnconsoioualy,  the  weird  confession  of  the  venerable  mer- 
chant 

**  Yet,  m?  friends, "  continued  Mr.  Clarke,  *<  I  hope  you 
will  not,  when  I  have  told  my  story,  think  of  me  as  one 
whose  crime  came  through  malice,  for  I  have  always 
thought  myself  more  guilty  in  keeping  silence  for  years 
instead  of  confessing,  than  guilty  in  the  act  committed. 
But  of  this  you  shall  judge.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  will 
ait  down,  the  story  being  a  long  one.  Boys*' — to  the 
servants — "you  will  leave  the  room.  We  will  call  if  any- 
thing is  wanted. 

*'  Twenty  years  ago  I  was  a  vagabond,  idle,  dissolute, 
friendless  and  penniless.  I  was  a  tramp,  straggling  from 
town  to  town,  living  by  my  wits  and  the  absence  of  wits 
in  others.  I  was  never  dishonest,  save  as  to  my  time  and 
abilities,  whereof  I  defrauded  myself.  I  never  wronged 
a  man  knowingly.    Luck  seemed  against  me — that's  alL 

**  It  was  against  me  from  the  moment  I  began  life  for 
myself  until,  twenfy  years  ago,  I  shuffled  into  this  city, 
clothed  in  rags  from  neck  to  toa  I've  had'luck  since ;  it 
has  broufirht  us  all  together  here  to-night;  but  it  comes 
late— late  for  myself,  late  for  my  wife,  but  not  too  late,  I 
trust,  for  the  good  children  who  sit  daily  around  my  table. 
There's  more  luck  in  my  good  children,  friends,  than  in 
all  my  otaer  possessions.    I  feel  that  much  as  a  blessing. 

"But  all  this  is  wandering  away  from  my  crime.  So 
let  us  go  bsck  twenty  years,  to  a  terribly  hot  day  in  Au- 
gust. All  day  long  I  had  plodded  along  a  dusty  high- 
road in  one  of  the  southern  counties  of  New  York — ^what 
one  I  cannot  tell,  because  I  never  knew — ^never  asked  to 
know. 

"I  had  been  on  the  move  for  a  wetk  steadily,  looking 
for  work,  without  finding  it ;  sleeping  in  the  hay  at  night ; 
asking  for  my  meals  from  -charitable  farmers.  I  was  gray 
to  my  knees'  with  dust,  and  my  feet  were  so  weary  and 
sore  that  I  could  scarcely  drag  them  after  me. 

«  The  sun  was  setting,  and  huge  masses  of  black  clouds 
were  rolling  up  from  the  south,  as  I  stood  at  a  cross-road 
in  the  midst  of  a  forest  Looking  doTvn  the  intersecting 
way  at  my  right,  I  saw  a  man  as  nlean  and  miserable  in 
appearance  as  myself  come  limping  forward.  He  seemed 
about  my  own  aga  Sufiering  was  written  in  every  line  of 
his  face^  and  shown  in  every  motion  of  his  body. 

** '  Good-evening,'  I  said,  as  he  came  up  to  me. 

"  *It  promises  to  be  a  deucedly  bad  evening,  if  you'll 
allow  me  to  express  my  opinion, '  he  replied,  taking  off  his 
hat  and  wiping  his  forehead  on  his  arm. 

"  As  he  did  this,  I  noticed  a  bare  streak  of  scalp,  like  a 
strip  of  yellow  silk,  that  ran  dicfonally  across  the  top  of 
his  head,  as  il  he  had  been  split  asunder  and  badly  stuck 
together  again. 

"  He  saw  my  glance  and  its  object 

"  •  IMexican  War,'  he  said,  cnrtlv,  and  r>nt  on  hiw  hat 

"  'Look  here  ^  I  exclaimed,  *  I'm  lost.  Uaa  you  point 
me  out  the  way  ?' 

"  •  Where  ye  goin'  ?' 

•  •  *  To— to Well,  I  don 't  know. ' 

'*  And  I  didn't  know,  as  I  had  no  deflnite  destination  in 
vie^. 


"  *  My  fix  exactly  !'  cried  the  stranger,  laughing  heartily. 
'  And  Fm  lost  as  well  as  yourself.  How's  that  for  two 
fools  in  a  wood  ?  Come,  we  need  not  be  afraid  of  each 
other,  I  think,  for  I  haven't  a  cent  of  money.' 

"  '  Nor  I,'  was  my  response. 

" '  Very  well ;  let  us  advance  along  this  road.  It  will 
rain  in  less  than  an  hour,  and  we  must  have  shelter  and 
get  out  of  this  wood  as  well.' 

"  •  Agreed  l' 

"  So  we  jogged  along  companionably,  my  new  acquaint- 
ance, much  to  my  surprise,  proving  very  sociable,  and, 
withal,  a  man  of  totvel  and  a  student  of  human  nature,  of 
which  he  was  himself  a  perplexing  lesson.  For  he  was 
full  of  bits  of  quaint  philosophy,  odd  observations  about 
places  and  men  he  had  seen,  and  dropped  all  along  the 
road  uncouthly  expressed  opinions  about  life  and  its  re- 
quirements. 

"In  fact,  he  gave  me  but  little  occasion  to  speak,  and 
only  then  to  make  answer  to  his  questions.  Night  and  the 
storm  came  on  together  as  we  went  sturdily  forward,  and 
a  dismal  dusk  enveloped  us  just  as  we  came  out  upon 
a  stretch  of  meadow-land  with  a  little  brook  running 
through  it  and  at  right  angles  a  line  of  embankment 
that  showed  we  had  struck  upon  a  railroad  track. 

"  Close  about  a  girdle  of  hills  lifted  their  tree-crowned 
knobs  ;  but  not  a  house,  a  light  ft  human  being,  a  living 
thing  was  visible.  Nor  was  there  a  sound  except  that  of 
our  own  voices,  or  the  roar  of  thunder  of  the  approaching 
storm. 

'*  My  fellow-traveler  looked  at  me  and  tried  to  whistle. 
He  stopped  tuat  to  look  in  my  face  and  remark : 

"  *  Cheerful  prospect  I' 

"'Yes,'  I  replied;  'and  this  road  ends  here  in  the 
meadow.' 

"  '  Do  you  swear  ?'  he  asked,  sadly. 

"  •  Fluently,'  I  answered. 

"  '  Then  don't  do  so  now.' 

<*  A  dash  of  rain  came  down  like  mimic  shells  of  war. 
and  sent  the  dust  flying  upward  in  thousands  of  little 
pu£G9.  The  forest  behind  us  groaned.  Flashes  of  light- 
ning cut  the  skies  like  knives  of  fire.  A  gust  of  wind 
came  out  of  the  woods  and  went  moaning  down  the  valley. 

" '  We  must  run  for  shelter  I'  my  companion  exclaimed. 

"  •  Shelter  I'  I  cried.     •  Where  wiU  you  find  it  ?'  " 

"  Under  the  ctdvert,  vau/ool!" 

The  little  party  to  the  supper  all  started  from  their 
seata  Somebody  besides  Mr.  Clarke  had  spoken,  and 
spoken  with  hysterical  loudness.  The  story-teller  paused, 
and  looked  at  the  gentleman  at  the  end  of  the  table — a  taU, 
grave  man,  whose  face  was  like  a  mourner's,  and  whose 
hair  would  have  been  gray  if  he  had  had  any  hair  at  all 
under  his  wig. 

"You  spoke,  Mr.  Friburt  ?"  says  Mr.  Clarke,  leaning 
anxiously  forward. 

"  Did  I  ?"  asks  Mr.  Friburt     "  I  didn't  know  it* 

"And,"  continued  Mr.  Clarke,  "you  said  just  the 
words  my  fellow-tramp  said  that  night  How  should  you 
know  ?" 

"  Ah  I  how  should  I  know  ?"  Mr.  Friburt  answers. 
"I  don't  know.  I  saw  the  pictura  I  seemed  to  stand 
there  with  you  ;  and  I  answered  as  I  would  have  answered 
if  I  had  really  been  thera  I  did  not  know  I  spoka  and 
you  must  pardon  my  interruption,  though  the  words  seem 
to  have  been  rather  strong  in  expression.  Proceed,  sir, 
please.'*  / 

"That  was  a  wonderful  coincidence  of  utterance,"  sayi 
Mr.  Clarke,  continuing,  after  taking  a  swallow  of  wina 
"I  was  standing  again  on  the  edge  of  the  woods  on  that 
wild  night,  and  right  here  in  this  room  come  to  my  ears, 
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as  I  tell  the  story,  the  very  words  given  in  answer  to  my 
question.  I  can  understand  why  yon  spoke  out,  Mr.  Fri- 
bort ;  but  I  am,  nevertheless,  a  little  shaken.'* 

His  voioe  was  choked,  and  his  hands  trembled  very 
plainly  as  he  lifted  his  wineglass. 

"Well,**  Mr.  Clarke  says,  returning  to  his  narrative, 
'*  we  ran  like  deer  to  that  culvert.  It  arched  a  brook  that 
you  could  almost  span  with  your  fingers— a  tiny  thread  of 
water,  whose  purling  music  could  be  heard  above  the  voice 
of  the  storm.  Add  to  that  the  songs  of  a  colony  of  crick- 
ets, whose  homes  were  in  the  grass -fringed  crevices  of  the 
masonry.  We  could  just  stand  upright  in  the  culvert,  and 
it  was  so  wide  that  we  could  sit  on  either  side  of  the  brook 
without  risk  of  wetting. 

*'  Scarcely  had  we  gained  this  hospitable  shelter  when 
the  storm,  so  long  threatening,  burst  upon  us.  In  all  my 
life,  gentlemen,  I  have  never  seen  the  equal  to  it  The 
wind  became  a  tornado,  and  whipped  down  the  trees  like 
corn-stalks.  It  tore  through  our  refuge  as  if  it  would 
rend  the  rocks  from  their  setting,  and  it  took  aQ  our 
strength  to  save  ourselves  from  being  blown  out  and  away 
from  the  culvert  ^ 

"  In  fact,  we  might  have  been  forced  out,  had  not  some 
odd  genius  of  a  cattle-grazer  nailed  a  few  boards  across 
the  upper  part  of  the  culvert,  in  order,  apparently,  to 
keep  his  stock  from  crowding  into  so  small  a  space.  With 
the  wind  came  rain  in  g^reat  sheets  of  water,  looking  by  the 
flashes  of  lightning  like  a  solid  white  wall,  and  hiding  the 
woods  from  our  eyes.  While  the  storm  was  at  its  height 
a  long  train  of  freight-oars  thundered  over  our  heads,  and 
at  the  same  time  we  heard  a  strange  sort  of  sound — a  dull, 
heavy  thud — for  which  we  could  not  account.  Meanwhile 
the  little  brook  that  ran  through  our  retreat  became 
swoUeu,  and,  overspreading  its  confines,  so  encroached 
upon  our  mound  as  to  cause  us  to  stand  ankle-deep  in  the 
water.  It  was  then  that  my  companion,  glancing  out  of 
the  culvert  in  the  direction  whence  we  had  come,  ex- 
claimed : 

"  *  Good  Lord  deliver  us  !    There  is  a  lake  on  this  side  I' 

**  And  I,  peering  over  the  boards  at  the  other  opening, 
cried  out  in  alarm  :  '  There's  a  flood  coming  upon  us.  We 
are  lost'  For,  by  the  lightning,  there  was  visible  rolling 
down  upon  us  a  huge  wave,  as  if  a  dam  in  the  vicinity  had 
been  carried  away,  and  the  volume  of  water,  unloosed,  was 
advancing  with  a  tremendous  and  resistless  force.  What 
to  do,  where  to  turn,  how  to  escape,  we  knew  not  The 
water  suddenly  rose  to  our  arm-pita.  Then  we  began  to 
pray,  or  to  try  to  pray.  Think  of  us,  gentlemen,  two  mis- 
erable vagabonds,  useless  to  ourselves  and  the  world, 
caught  in  a  trap  and  trying  to  pray  for  life  I  Ever  since 
that  fearful  night  I  have  believed  in  the  existence  of  a 
merciful  God." 

The  old  gentleman  closed  his  eyes  as  if  in  prayer,  and 
Mr.  Friburt,  at  the  end  of  the  table^  pushed  back  his 
chair,  walked  to  the  end  of  the  room  and  back  again  with 
a  nervous  stride,  muttering  to  himself  as  he  walked,  and 
then  sat  down  again.      Mr.  Clarke  resumed  his  narrative. 

'"Look  here,  stranger,'  said  my  consort,  'I  think 
wadin'  '11  help  us  more  than  prayer,  just  now,  and  we're 
loaia'  valuable  time.' 

"  *  But  I  can't  swim,'  I  replied. 

•**NorI;  but  I'll  try  it' 

"  I  began  to  move  forward  to  the  mouth  of  the  culvert, 
my  hands  upon  the  wall,  and  his  hands  upon  my  shoul- 
ders. We  had  not  gone  three  steps  when  there  was  a 
crash  and  a  roar,  and  I  knew  the  torrent  had  crashed 
against  the  boards.  I  felt  myself  rising  and  floating  rap- 
idly along.  A  flash  of  lightning  revealed  within  reach  a 
projecting  stone,  and  I  grasped  it  with  the  clutch  of  death. 


At  the  same  instant  my  companion  seized  me  around  ih» 
legs,  and  the  fierce  current  at  once  swung  him  out  at  right 
angles.  He  pulled  at  me  like  a  tug.  A  railroad  tie  was 
just  over  my  head,  and  by  a  tremendous  effort  I  managed 
to  get  my  hands  upon  it  But  my  own  weight  with  that 
of  the  man  clinging  to  me  weakened  my  hold.  I  could  do 
nothing — neither  save  myself  nor  him.  I  told  him  so, 
told  him  that  I  must  let  go  if  he  did  not  release  me.  But 
he  clung  to  me,  and  begged  me  to  save  him  for  his  wife, 
for  his  family,  as  I  hoped  to  be  saved  now  and  hereafter. 
He  pleaded  for  life  as  I  hope  never  again  to  hear  a  man 
plead.  It  was  a  question  whether  both  should  be  drowned 
or  I  should  be  saved.  The  water  was  rising  rapidly,  and 
increasing  in  rapidity.  Twice  one  of  my  hands  (dipped 
from  its  hold  as  our  bodies  were  swinging  from  side  to 
side ;  and,  finally,  a  floating  fence-rail  struck  me  in  the 
side,  knocking  the  breath  out  of  my  body,  and  making  me 
cry  out  with  pain.  Again  I  beseeched  the  man  clinging  to 
me  to  let  go  and  take  his  chances,  but  he  would  make  no 
effort  ,What  could  I  do,  I  ask  you,  under  these  terrible 
circumstancee  ?" 

Scarcely  had  the  question  left  his  lips,  when  once  more 
the  sepulchral  voice  of  Friburt  answered  from  the  end  of 
the  table  : 

"Kick  him  in  the  face,  and  let  him  help  himself,  tn 
sink  or  swim,  float  or  drown«  You  -did  perfectly  right, 
sir." 

With  a  ghastly  look  upon  his  face,  Mr.  Clarke  rose  to 
his  feet,  and  leaning  over  the  table,  stared,  in  apparent 
affright,  at  Friburt 

"  Great  heavens  I"  he  exclaims.  "  How  should  you 
know  ?    I  have  not  said  what  I  did  1" 

''Quite  true,"  answers  Friburt,  coolly,  in  his  deep  mon- 
otone ;  "  but  any  one  can  see  that  you  had  no  other  way 
of  escape,  and  besides,  that  you  are  here  to-night  I  only 
answer  your  question*" 

"  True,  quite  true  I"  sighed  Clarke,  sinking  back  to  his 
seat.  "  But  you  answer  as  the  dead  man  would  answer  if 
he  were  here  to-night  My  friends,  I  did  kick  that  poor 
man  in  the  face.  I  dashed  him  from  his  hold  !  /  mur- 
dered  him  I  (There  t  don't  disturb  me  I— wait  till  I  finish  I) 
With  a  wild  cry  of  agony,  a  man's  shriek  of  despair,  he 
threw  up  his  arms.  I  saw  it  all  by  a  flash  of  lightning — 
his  body  tumbling  in  the  raging  waters,  his  face  spotted 
with  blood  from  the  cuts  made  by  my  boots,  yet  blue- 
white  with  fear,  and  the  light  from  the  angry  skies  above. 
Then  he  was  gone  for  ever.  It  is  a  picture  that  is  never 
out  of  my  sight,  even  when  I  sleep.  I  have  seen  it  many 
a  day  and  night  for  twenty  years." 

The  old  man  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and,  for 
a  minute,  his  body  trembled  like  a  leaf  in  the  wind.  His 
friends  regarded  him  with  looks  of  compassion,  but  said 
nothing. 

When  he  did  look  up  there  was  no  siffn  of  what  he  had 
suffered,  save  that«his  face  was  more  aged,  his  mouth  se- 
verer in  its  setting,  his  hands  more  trembling. 

"This  sight  of  my  murdered  victim  so  unmanned  me," 
he  begins  again,  in  a  lower  voice,  "  that  I  lost  my  grip 
upon  the  beam,  and  dropped  into  the  flood.  But  the  Lord 
saved  me,  for  before  I  had  floated  six  feet  I  caught  in  the 
top  of  an  overthrown  tree.  Thence,  creeping  and  walking 
along  the  trunk,  I  touched  the  land  back  of  the  stone  wall 
of  the  culvert  Here  the  water  and  the  passing  train  had 
wa3hed  and  shaken  out  a  lot  of  dirt  leaving  a  guUey,  into 
which  I  crawled,  wet  and  slimy  thongh  it  was,  and  lay 
down  for  rest  About  five  feet  above  me  was  the  track  ; 
on  one  aide  the  wall  of  the  culvert,  on  the  other  a  de- 
clivity of  sand  ;  at  mv  feet  the  roaring  water.  I  was  in  a 
fissure,  the  walls  of  which  were  steep,  and,  as  I  thonghti 
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safe,  aa  Uie  storm  seemed  to  be  leowniag.  The  flwhes  ol 
lightning  were  leaa  freqaent,  and  between  rifta  in  the 
£jing  olondB  were  strips  of  sOver  moonlight  .  I  rejoiced 
kt  m;  secnritj.  I  mourned  over  the  act  I  had  oommitted. 
Tbecriaaof  m^  viatim  still  rooK  in  my  ears,  and,  now 
that  I  was  in  nfety,  it  seemed  as  if  I  might  eaailr  hftve 
aared  bis  lila  But  I  had  no  time  to  dwell  upon  mj 
tronbloB,  for,  in  a  breath,  the  bed  of  sand  npon  whioh  I 
re«t«d  began  to  move.  Looking  down,  I  conld  jnst  dis- 
oem  a  widening  stream  of  water  at  the  base  of  the  bank, 
and  on  A  line  with  tbe  plaoe  where  I  sat  came  a  gnah  of 
water  that  grew  larger  aa  I  looked.  The  uprising  lake 
Above  the  onlTert  had  tonohed  ft  new  point  of  weakneea, 
and  was  borstiog  through,  the  embankment  nndemeath 
the  track.     I  had  bar«l7  time  to  get  on  my  knees  when 

the    .under-  

mined  -  slope 
of  sand  began 
to  slide,  and 
to  slide  &ster 
than  I  ooold 
oniwl  npward. 
Then  corn- 
fight  for  life 
to  which  tbs 
struggle  nn- 
der  the  col- 
Tert  was  mere 
pla^.  It  lasted 
not  more  than 
a  minnte, 
thank  heaven  I 
but  during 
that  minute  I 


mental  agony 
than  I  expect 
ever  to  endois 


ndenaation 


of  misery.  I 
crawled;  I 
jumped— I  al' 
most  flew  np 
that  descend- 
ing plane.  I 
plunged  my 
feet  and  arms 

into  the  shifting  sands,  only  to  find  myself  dragged  by 
an  irresistible  power  toward  the  bottom,  the  water,  and  to 
death. 

"  As  I  have  aaid,  the  stmggle  lasted  not  more  than  a 
minute.  Then  my  feet  suddenly  became  immovably  fixed 
— held  as  if  in  a  rise.  I  no  longer  descended ;  neither 
did  I  mount  The  aond  and  water  filled  in  around  me. 
They  crept  toward  my  waist  with  the  ooldneea  of  death. 

"I  shrieked — I  cursed.  I  tore  my  clothing  to  tatters, 
and  grew  maudlin  with  fear.  The  fate  of  my  componiou 
was  a  luxniy  compared  with  the  one  I  was  slowly  endur- 
ing. 

"The  Btona  having  ceased,  the  silence  became  appalling. 
There  was  no  sound  save  that  of  far-away  thnnder  and 
the  BuUen  roar  of  the  torrent,  not  twenty  fset  from  my 
place  of  imprisonment.  Still  the  heavy  death-fiood  crept 
np  my  body.  It  endreled  my  waist  ;^it  compreaaed  my 
chest ;  it  took  me  by  the  throat  " 


"  Then  I  gave  np  hope  of  Ufe.  Hy  arms,  upstretohed 
above  my  head,  fell  flat  upon,  the  mire  in  which  I  was  im- 
mersed ;  my  eyes  dosed  ;  my  lips,  almost  laved  by  the 
sands,  opened  no  more  in  prayer  or  017,  and  the  sense  of 
life  went  oat 

"I  do  not  know  how  long  I  was  eensdess.  Wh«)  I 
opened  my  eyes  again,  the  moon  waa  ahining  brighUy 
above  me,  and  the  sand  had  settled  back  to  my  waist 

"  I  heard  voices  shouting  to  one  another,  the  hiss  of  «■- 
caping  steam,  a  langh  nowand  then,  and  the  sharp  olangor 
of  sledge  against  iron.  .  Above  me,  almoBt  within  reach, 
hung  the  displaced  tra^  of  the  railroad,  which,  it  seemed, 
a  breath  of  air  might  tumble  down  upon  uSl  Then  threo 
faces  of  men  on  their  knees  peered  down  into  my  grave, 

" '  What  a  wonderful  escape  I'  declared  one  of  the  men. 
___  "'Thro© 

hondcsd  feet 
more  would 
have  ended 
many  a  life  I' 
said  another. 

•"It  makes 
ms  faint  to 
think  of  it,' 
commenced 
the.Uurd. 

"As  they  ap- 
peared, X  had 
tried  to  cry 
oat;  bat  my 
voice  had  left 
m&  I  could 
only  whisper. 
That  they 
could  not 
hear.  Then 
I  beat  my 
handa  upon 
the-  aloppy 
sand.    . 

"  ■  H  i  ■  1 1* 
cried  one  of 
the  men. 
'  There's  sn 
animal  down 
there.  Wait  I' 
"I  beard  a 
click,  and  then 
the  report  of 
a  pistol  and 
the    whisthng 

of  a  ballet     I  stopped  my  alarm.     I  had  no  wish  to  be 
shot  to  death,  after  eeoaping  other  dangers. 

"  'Don't  shoot  again  till  I  get  a  lantern,'  sud  one  man  ; 
and  I  coald  hear  him  depart  on  a  mn. 

"He  was  back  in  aminute,  and  carefully  lowered  alight 
over  the  crumbling  edge  of  the  ohasm,  leaning  over  him- 
self to  see. 

"  '  Great  Ood  I  there's  something  down  there  that  looks 
like  B  man  I'  he  shouted,  and  dropped  the  lantern,  as  if  he . 
had  seen  a  thing  not  of  this  world. 

"  The  light  rolled  toward  me  without  being  extin- 
guished. It  stopped  within  reaoh.  I  set  it  up  so  that  it 
would  show  my  faoe. 

"  In  a  minute  a  hundred  men  were  gathered  above  me. 
I  was  a  human  being— that  they  conld  see.  .  I  moved  my 
arms— that  indicated  lite. 

"In  ten  minutes  I  was  dragged  out  of  my  grave,  washed, 
and  dry  clothes  put  upon  oa.     My  hunger  was  satisfied. 


HiawBiL.—  sn  piei  WO. 
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close  of  tlie  strange  storj  of  Mr.  Clarke,  tind  the  still 
londer  noise  created  by  bis  astoimdiiig  annonnoement. 
"Oh,  Olarke!  do  jovl  remember  this  ?"— snatching  his 
wig  from  his  head  and  reveaUng  a  soar  ranning  diagonally 
across  his  bare  scalp.  "Yon  saw  it  that  day  when  we 
met  on  the  cross-road  through  the  forest.  Yon  said  so 
yourself  a  few  minutes  aga  And  have  yon  forgotten  that 
I  wore  one  boot  and  one  shoe  that  day  ?  And  can't  you 
recall  the  tin-type  I  showed  yon  of  my  wife  and  two 
children— twins,  old  fellow  ?  Ah«  you  do  remember  them  I 
You Qitoh  him.  quick  r 

The  old  gentleman  had  grown  very  pale  at  Friburt*s 
sotbuxst  and  revelation.  He  had  risen  to  his  feet  and 
swung  to  and  fro  in  his  place,  his  lips  moving  without 
sound,  his  fingers  dutching  at  but  grasping  nothing. 

Then,  like  a  flash,  he  threw  up  his  arms,  and,  with  a 
little  faint  ciy  of  "God  be  praised  !"  he  ;reeled  and  fell 
backward  in  Friburt's  arms  in  a  dead  faint 

In  a  little  while  they  brought  the  old  gentleman  back 
to  consciousness,  and  then  Friburt  told  his  story. 

"  It  doesn't  seem  much  to  me  now,"  he  said — **  nor  did 
it  that  night,  after  I  found  myself  safe,  though  it  was  hard 
to  be  kicked  out  of  life.  But  it  was  your  life  or  mine, 
Clarke,  and  I  never  blamed  you  for  doing  what  you  did. 
I  went  rolling  and  tumbling  down  that  creek  in  lively 
style,  until  I  was  jammed  against  a  log.  I  sailed  away  on 
that  for  half  an  hour,  until  it  struck  land.  Then  I  jumped 
ofi^  and,  like  a  veteran  tramp,  put  off  for  a  farmhouse. 
The  people  there  told  me  the  railroad  was  eight  miles  dis- 
tant, and  as  I  thought  you  were  either  dead  or  in  safety 
by  that  time,  I  turned  in  for  a  sleep.  Newspapers  weren't 
very  plenty  in  those  days,  so  that  our  little  adventure 
never  got  abroad. 

"  We've  both  worked  in  this  city,  side  by  side,  for  a 
dozen  years,  and  to-night's  the  first  Fve  heard  of  this 
trouble  of  yours,  or  knew  that  you  were  my  vagrant  com- 
panion on  that  terrible  night.  You're  not  a  murderer, 
Clarke — and  the  happiest  moment  of  my  life  is  to  stand 
here  to  prove  your  self-condemnation  to  be  falsa  Clarke, 
don't  look  at  me  so,  and  stop  wearing  out  your  old  legs 
by  waltzing  around  in  that  kind  of  styla  Sit  down,  ail  of 
you,  and  let  us  drink  to  the  health  of  our  friend,  who 
hAs  found  out  that  he  is  a  better  man  than  he  thought  he 
was.     May  the  knowledge  add  twenty  years  to  his  Ufa" 


AN  OLD  SEA-DOG- 

Ehn  WiiiLiAU  MoNsoN  was  of  a  good  Idncolnshire  fsm- 
ily,  and  at  an  early  age  entered  Baliol  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  remained  a  couple  of  years,  till  the  excitement 
of  the  war  with  Spain  determined  him  to  run  away  to  sea, 
as  he  did  not  expect  to  get  the  consent  of  his  parents.  At 
this  date^  1585,  he  was  only  sixteen  years  of  age.  *'  I  put 
myself,"  says  he,  **  into  an  action  by  sea,  where  there 
WHS  in  company  of  us  two  small  ships,  fitted  for  men-of- 
War,  that  authorized  us  by  commission  to  seize  upon  the 
subjects  of  the  King  of  Spain.  Then  made  I  the  sea  my 
profession,  being  led  to  it  by  the  wildness  of  my  youth." 
He  had  not  long  to  wait  for  adventure.  "  A  strong  and 
obstinate  ship  of  Holland"  was  encountered,  whose  cap- 
tain had  the  audacity  not  to  strike  his  flag  immediately, 
when  required  to  do  so.  The  Dutch  vessel  had  an  Eng- 
lish pilot  on  board,  through  whom  communication  was 
held ;  and  the  master  of  the  privateer,  by  a  ruse  of 
navigation,  ordering  his  helmsman  in  a  loud  voice  to 
"  port  his  helm,"  while  in  an  undertone  he  instructed  him 
to  do  just  the  reverse,  nearly  fouled  the  Dutchman,  whose 
men  got  out  oars  and  fenden  to  prevent  the  impending 


collision.  ''When  we  saw  their  people  thus  employed/** 
says  Monson,  "and  not  to  have  time  to  take  arms,  we 
suddenly  boarded,  entered,  and  took  her  by  this  strata- 
gem." Monson,  when  an  old  man,  used  to  chuckle  over 
his  boyish  share  in  this  exploit,  and  included  it  among 
**  stratagems  to  be  used  at  sea"  in  his  **  Tracts." 

But  he  was  to  have  speedily  a  better  opportunity  of 
distinguishing  himseH  The  privateer  on  which  he  served 
— ^for  she  was  nothing  more— encountered  a  laige  Bisoayaa 
ship  off  the  Spanish  coast,  whose  captain  refused  to  strike. 
A  few  of  the  English  crew,  including  Monson,  managed  to^ 
board  her,  when  the  sea  suddenly  roee,  and  this  mere 
handful  were  left  on  the  Spaniard's  decks,  while  the  pri- 
vateer was  compelled  to  ungrappla.  The  storm  increased, 
and  it  was  not  possible  to  succor  the  little  band,  who 
fought  for  eleven  hours,  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening^ 
to  seven  the  next  morning.  The  Spaniards  attempted  to 
blow  up  the  deck  which  {hey  maintained,  but  **were  pre-^ 
vented  by  flie-pikes,"  and  at  last  surrendered,  after  a  dee- 
perate  contest  The  decks  were  covered  with  the  dead 
and  dying.  "  I  dare  say,"  says  the  narrator  of  the  even^ 
**  that  in  the  whole  time  of  the  war  there  was  not  so  rare  a 
manner  of  fight,  or  so  great  a  slaughter  of  men." 

Monson,  who  had  now  received  his  ''baptism  of  fire" 
with  a  vengeance,  determined  that,  nothing  should  take 
him  from  his  adopted  prof^ion,  and  it  is  presumable  that 
his  friends  became  reconciled  to  it,  for  we  find  him  sud- 
denly raised,  at  one  step,  from  the  grade  of  a  volunteer  to 
the  rank  of  captain,  although  but  eighteen  years  oldl 
Family  infiuence,  doubtless,  had  something  to  do  with  it 
Gentlemen  captains,  who  were  often  brave  men,  but  who 
knew  little  enough  about  naval  affairs,  were  common  in 
those  daySi  Baleigh  distinguishes  them  very  distinotiy 
from  the  "tarpauling  captain,"  or  mariner,  who  bad 
learned  his  profession  from  a  youth  up.  Monson,  how- 
ever, as  his  writings  proTC,  soon  became  an  adept  in  navi^ 
gation  and  all  the  arts  of  seamanship. 

Passing  over  a  voyage  in  which  Monson  was  neariy 
shipwrecked,  we  come  to  1589,  when  he  accompanied  the 
Earl  of  Cumberland  in  his  expedition  to  the  Azores.  The 
crews  were  reduced  to  great  distress  from  want  of  water, 
and  while  cruising  among  the  islands,  a  grand  spout  was 
seen  issuing  apparently  from  one  of  their  cliffiL  Cumber- 
land asked  Monson  to  go  with  four  men  and  find  out 
whether  it  was  available  for  their  use.  While  they  were 
rowing  toward  the  land,  a  great  whale,  lying  asleep  ea  tfae- 
water,  was  noted  from  the  ship,  and  was  mistaken  lor  a 
rook,  whereupon  the  vessel  tacked  about  and  put  to  sea, 
leaving  Monson  to  his  fate.  (The  original  narrative  does 
not  explain  whether  the  waterspout,  noticed  from  the 
ship,  had  proceeded  from  the  whale,  before  it  fell  asleep.) 
"I  had  no  sooner,"  says  Monson,  '*set  my  foot  ashore, 
than  it  began  to  be  dark  with  night  and  fog,  and  to  blow, 
rain,  thunder  and  lighten  in  the  cruelest  manner  that  I 
have  seen.  There  was  no  way  for  me  to  escape  death  but 
to  put  myself  to  the  mercy  of  the  sea ;  neither  coold  I 
have  any  great  hope  of  help  in  life,  for  the  ship  was  out 
of  sight,  and  there  only  appeared  a  light  upon  the  shrouds 
to  direct  me." 

The  narrative  says  that  a  countryman  of  Monson's  pre- 
vailed upon  his  lordship,  the  Earl  of  Cumberland,  to  for- 
bear sailing.  This  was,  one  would  think,  scarcely  neces- 
sary, as  Monson  was  his  second  in  command  ;  but  stress 
of  weather  will  probably  account  for  the  vessel  bein^ 
driven  some  distance.  They  rowed  and  rowed,  but  lost 
all  sight  of  the  ship.  At  length,  in  despair,  they  fired 
their  last  charge  of  powder  from  a  musket  The  fiash 
was  seen  through  the  fog,  and  they  were  saved.  ' '  We  were 
preserved,"  says  the  narrative,  "  rather  by  miracle  than 
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any  hnman  act ;  and  to  make  it  the  more  strange,  we  were 
no  sooner  risen  from  onr  seats,  and  ropes  in  onr  hands  to 
•nterthe  ship,  bat  the  boat  sozik  immediately.'*  Thesabae- 
qnent  sufferings  of  the  orew  from  oontianed  want  of  water 
have  rarely  been  equaled.  "For  sixteen  day»  together," 
says  Monson,  *'  we  nerer  tasted  a  drop  of  drink,  either  of 
beer,  wine  or  water  ;  and,  though  we  had  plenty  of  beef 
and  pork  of  a  year's  salting,  yet  did  we  forbear  eating  it, 
lor  making  us  the  drier.  Many  drank  salt  water,  and 
those  that  did  died  suddenly ;  and  the  last  words  they 
usually  spoke  were,  '  Drink,  drink,  drink  1' "  T^^ere  were 
five  hundred  men  on  board,  and  the  mortality,  though  not 
expressly  stated  in  numbers,  is  saeid  to  have  been  some- 
thing fearfuL  At  last  they  made  the  coaat  of  Ireland,  and 
obtained  relieL  So  severely  was  Monson'a  health  afSeoted 
by  this  Toyage,  that  he  retired  from  the  active  pursuit  of 
his  profeasion  for  a  year  afterward* 

Again  he  joined  the  Earl  of  Cumberland  in  1501  on  an 
expedition  directed  against  Spain,  off  the  qoasts  oi.wbioh 
he  successfully  took  two  caravels  by  one  of  the  stratagems 
for  which  he  was  famous.  He  had  boarded  one  from  the 
ship's  boat ;  he  maimed  her  with  a~  part  of  his  boat's 
crew,  and  rowed  back  to  his  ship.  The  Spaniards  on  the 
other  caravel,  far  in  the  distance,  thought  that  the  first, 
her  consort^  had  been  dismissed,  and  so  shortened  sail  to 
meet  her  ;  and  was  consequently  taken  unawares  by  a  mere 
handful  of  men.  But  Monson  only  wanted  to  obtain  in- 
formation  as  to  the  enemy,  and  let  them  both  a£L  This  act 
turned  out  fortunately  for  him  ;  for  shortly  afterward, 
being  left  in  charge  of  a  prize  taken  from  the  Dutch,  he 
was  attacked  by  the  Spaniards  in  six  galleys—the  conse- 
quence being  that  he  was  taken  prisoner,  when  he  found 
that  his  recent  conduct  toward  the  caravels  had  been  re- 
ported favorably,  and  he  was  treated  with  more  courtesy 
than  had  been  usual  before.  But  he  was  to  suffer  a  long 
captivity  for  all  that  At  the  Tagns  he  would  probably 
have  escaped,  had  not  an  unforeseen  chance  prevented. 
While  the  galleys  were  in  the  harbor,  a  Brazilian,,  master 
of  a  Dutch  ship,  chanced  to  come  on  board  that  on  which 
Monson  was  confined,  and,  pitying  his  hard  fate,  offered 
to  take  him  off  on  his  vessel,  if  he  oould  devise  any  plan 
which  should  not  implicate  himself.  Monson  gave  out  to 
the  rest  of  the  prisoners  that,  tired  of  his  life,  he  intended 
to  drown  himsell  His  intention  really  was  to  drop  qui- 
etly into  the  water,  and  if  possible  to  swim  to  the  friendly 
bark.  But  just  before  he  had  made  his  arrangements,  the 
galleys  were  ordered  to  sea,  and  when  they  returned  the 
ship  had  sailed. 

It  was  probably  fortunate  for  him  that  he  did  not  make 
the  attempt,  as,  had  it  been  frustrated,  he  would  have 
probably  suffered  death,  as  did  an  Italian  a  short  time 
afterward,  who  had  been  trying  to  raise  a  general  conspi- 
racy on  board.  His  execution  was  effected  in  the  most 
bonible  manner,  his  anns  and  legs  being  severally  tied  to 
the  stems  of  four  galleySi  which  were  rowed  in  four  differ- 
ent directions,  thus  quartering  him. 

Monson  was  afterward  removed  to  the  Castle  of  Lisbon, 
from  which  an  attempt  on  his  part  to  escape  was  frustrated 
by  the  treachery  of  an  English  interpreter  there,  whom 
he  had  been  forced  to  employ.  Fortunately,  the  letter 
whicb  he  had  Intrusted  to  a  page,  who  was  to  have  con- 
veyed it  in  hii  boots  to  Lord  Burleigh,  became  so  saturated 
and  obliterated  by  rain  that  nothing  could  be  made  of  it, 
and  the  whole  matter  was  allowed  to  pa»a  Not  so,  how- 
ever, after  he  had  helped  a  Portuguese  to  escape,  who  had 
been  condemned  to  death.  The  latter,  aided  by  Monson's 
skill,  managed  to  pass  the  sentinels  disguised  as  a  soldier, 
and  then,  lowering  himself  by  a  rope,  effected  his  plans. 
The  flight  having  bean  discovered.  Monson  was  accused  of 


having  assisted  him,  and  was  taken  before  the  judge. 
*'  But  neither  threats  nor  promises  of  liberty  could  induce 
him  to  confess.  He  pleaded  that  he  was  a  prisoner  of 
war,  that  he  was  subject  to  the  law  of  honor  and  arms, 
and  that  it  was  lawful  for  him  to  seek  his  freedom ;  ho 
urged  tho  improbability  of  holding  such  intercourse  as  was 
imputed  to  him  with  one  whose  language  he  did  not  nn- 
derstand ;  and  he  concluded  by  cautioning  them  to  be  wary 
what  violence  they  offered  him,  as  he  had  friends  in  Eng- 
land, and  was  of  a  nation  that  could  and  would  revenge 
his  wrongs.". 

The  latter  argument  probably  it  was  that  carried  the 
day ;  but  until  released — no  doubt  by  exchange— he  was 
closely  guarded. 

In  1593,  Monson  again  joined  Cumberland,  and  consid- 
ering the  fidelity  which  he  had  always  shown  to  that  ad- 
miral, the  latter  seems  to  have  treated  him  very  badly.  In 
the  course  of  their  voyage,  a  dozen  Spaniah  hulks  laden 
with  powder  were  taken,  half  of  which  were  left  to  Monson 
to  haul  over,  while  his  admiral  put  to  sea  with  the  rest. 
Monson  had  with  him  only  about  fifty  men.  What  was 
his  surprise  toward  night,  to  find  that  Cumberland  had 
released  the  hulks  which  he  had  taken,  and  that  they  were 
crowding  on  all  sail  to  join  their  consorts  in  his  charge, 
with  hostile  intent,  which  it  would  be  madness  on  his  part 
to  attempt  to  frustrate.  He  barely  escai>ed ;  when  the 
enemy  boarded  him  on  one  side  of  his  vessel,  he  leaped 
into  the  long-boat  on  the  other  side,  receivinjg^  a  wound 
which  remained  all  his  days.  Southey  certainly  puts  it 
mildly  when  he  says,  ''  The  conduct  of  the  Earl  of  Cum- 
berland in  this  affidr  admits  of  no  reasonable  or  satisfac- 
tory explanations,"  for  it  looks  far  more  like  downright 
treachery. 

A  couple  of  years  afterward,  the  earl  very  plainly  de- 
clared hiB  colors  by  first  inducing  him  to  join  him  in  his 
voyage,  and  then  superseding  him.  Monson  could  not 
brook  this,  and  returned,  after  some  adventures,  to  Eng- 
land, where  we  soon  find  him  with  the  Earl  of  Essex,  in 
the  expedition  to  Cadiz.  At  that  most  remarkable  siege, 
he  was  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  ashore  with  Essex,  where 
he  received  a  shot  through  his  scarf  and  breeches ;  another 
shot  took  away  the  handle  and  pommel  of  his  sword,  while 
he  remained  uninjured.  But  his  principal  services  were 
in  coimeotion  with  the  destructiou  of  the  fieet,  which 
meant  a  loss  of  six  or  seven  millions  sterling  to  Spain. 
"The  King  of  Spain,"  says  Monson,  "never  received  so 
great  an  overthrow  and  so  great  an  indignity  at  our  hands 
as  this ;  for  our  attempt  was  at  his  own  home,  in  his  own 
ports,  that  he  thought  as  safe  as  his  chamber,  where  we 
took  and  destroyed  his  ships-of-war,  burnt  and  consumed 
the  wealth  of  his  merchants,  sacked  his  city,  ransomed  his 
subjects,  and  entered  his  country  without  impeachment." 
Monson  was  knighted  for  his  conduct  at  this  siege. 

The  abundant  "  pluck "  possessed  by  Monson  is  illus- 
trated in  the  following  example ;  In  1597,  on  the  island 
expedition,  Monson's  ship  was  separated  some  distance 
from  the  admiral's  squadron,  when  a  fleet  of  twenty-five 
sail  was  noted  approaching  in  the  dead  of  the  night  Not 
being  able  to  distinguish  their  flag,  he  determined  to  recon- 
noitre for  himself,  before  signaling  to  the  English  ships. 
He  approached  them  in  his  boat,  hailing  them  in  Spanish, 
and  they,  replying  that  they  were  of  that  nationality,  asked 
whence  he  came.  He  replied  that  he  was  of  England,  and 
told  them  that  his  ship,  then  in  sight,  was  a  royal  galleon, 
and  could  be  easily  taken  ;  his  object  being  to  make  them 
pursue  him,  so  that  he  might  gradually  lead  them  into  the 
wake  of  the  squadron.  All  he  got  for  this  impudently 
gallant  attempt,  was  a  volley  of  bad  language  and  another 
of  shot' 
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Bnt  all  Monson's  exploits  pale  before  an  aoUon  whicb 
ooonired  in  Oeiimbra  ItoadB,  in  which  a  giMt  treoaoie- 
ahip  WM  ant  ont,  in  sight  of  a  fortiMs  and  eWen  gallefs, 
Kud  within  Iwoiing  of  the  giina  ot  Lisbon.     He  was  then 


Ihonght  it  folly  to  attempt  to  capture  a  great  ship  dafradd 
hj  a  fortress  and  elsven  galleTi.  HonsoD  thong^  dib' 
edtlj,  and  it  was  at  length  agreed  that  be  and  the  adminl 
shonld  anchor  u  near  the  oatraok  as  they  ooold,  whUe  Uu 


anoclated  with  Admiral  Sir  Kohard  Lewson,  bnt  the  prin- 
cipal port  of  the  serrioe  wu'performed  by  hlmaeU.  When 
the  camok  and  galleys  were  disoorered  lying  at  Bnch<»',  a 
oonncil  was  held  on  board  the  admiral's  vessel,  whioh  ooon- 
pied  the  better  pott  of  a  day,  as  many  ol  the  o^ttnina 


other  and  smaller  tosboIj  shonld  ply  np  and  down,  hoUiog 
thamselrea  In  readiness  for  any  emetgenoy.  It  it  ^^^^ 
as  Sonthsy  remarks,  that  "the  sight  o(  these  ^a^  [** 
minded  Sir  William  of  the  alaTflcy  he  had  endorad  «t  I^' 
boa  in  similar  vessels,  if  not,  indeed,  in  some  ef  thu' 
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identioal  craft,  and  lie  longed  to  t>ke  lorenRe  upon  them." 
Honnon  says  that,  in  order  to  abov  oontempt  o(  them,  he 
■eparated  from  the  last  of  the  fleet,  b^  vaj  of  chaUeDging 
and  defriag  them.  "  The  Marqaia  of  St.  Cmz,  general  of 
the  Portogneae,  and  Tiedeiick  Spinola,  general  of  the  gal- 
leys, accepted  tiie  invitatian,  and  pat  ont  with  the  inten- 
tion of  flgtifa'ng  him ;  bnt  thej  vera  direrted  from  their 
pnrpoae  hj  a  renegade  Engliahman,  vho^knew  the  force 
of  the  noe-adminl's  ship,  and  that  ehe  waa  commanded  bj 
Monaon." 

The  tovn  of  Oenmbra  liea  at  the  bottom  of  a  roadstead, 
which  nraallr  aflbrdi  proteotion  tta  shipping.  It  had  at 
that  time  a  strong  fortreaa  oloae  to  the  beach,  and  a  forti- 
fied caitla,  iHtile  there  waa  a  troop  ol  soldiora  aahore, 
whooe  nnmeroos  tente  lined  the  ooaat.  Tbe  galleja  were 
parti;  eovered  or  flanked  by  a  neck  of  lock,  and  the  bat- 
UsAm  oonld  play  over  them,  thoa  aflbrding  them  great 


rack  all  together  ;  for  he  bronght  them  betwixt  him,  that 
he  might  pUy  both  hia  broadaidea  npon  them.  The  gal- 
lejrs  still  kept  their  prows  toward  him.  The  alavee  offend 
to  fonake  them  .  .  .  and  everything  waa  in  confnaion 
amoDgat  them  ;  and  thne  they  fonght  till  five  of  the  clock 
in  the  afternoon. " 

Uonson's  stratagems  and  rapidity  of  action  paralyzed 
the  oommandera  of  the  galleys,  and  the  men  rowed  sbont 
wildly  to  aroid  him,  not  knowing  what  to  do.  The  admi- 
ral cune  on  board  his  ship,  and,  embracing  him  in  the 
preaenoe  of  the  ahip'a  oompony,  declared  that "  he  had  won 
his  heart  for  OTer." 

And  BO  the  battle  raged  till  the  enemy  showed  snofa  evi- 
dent eigns  of  weakness  that  it  wm  piopoeed  to  board  the 
oarraok.  Here,  howerer,  the  admiral  interpoaed.  sa  he 
wiahad  to  preaerre  the  treunie  on  board.  The  ships  were 
ordered  to  cease  firing,  and  one  Captain  Sewell,  who  had 


ptoteotion,  lAile  tU^  oonld  themaelTea  keep  np  a  eontin- 
nons  fira  at  any  approaohing  TesaeL  Again,  Monson  telle 
ns,  "  then  was  no  man  bat  imagined  that  most  of  the  car- 
raok's  lading  was  ashore,  and  that  they  wonld  hale  h^ 
aground  nnder  the  ceatle,  where  no  ship  of  onn  wonld  be 
able  to  oome  at  her— all  which  objections,  with  many  more, 
were  allied,  yet  they  Uttle  prefailed."  ProcrostinBtian 
waa  perilona,  and  therefore,  with  all  expedition,  they 
thought  oenvenient  to  charge  the  town,  the  fort,  the  gal- 
leys and  oarraok,  all  at  one  instanb  This  was  done  next 
morning,  althongh  a  gale  aprang  np  abont  the  time  of  the 
attack.  The  admiral  weighed,  fired  Uie  signal-gnn,  hoisted 
his  flag,  and  was  the  first  at  the  attack  ;  "after  him  fol- 
lowed tiw  reat  of  the  shipsi  showing  great  valor,  and  gain- 
ing groat  honor.  The  laat  of  all  waa  Ifonson  himself,  who, 
entering  into  the  fight,  atill  strove  to  get  up  as  near  the 
shore  as  he  oonld,  where  he  came  to  anchor,  eontinnally 
fighting  with  the  town,  the  fort,  the  galleys  and  the  oar- 


been  fonr  yean  a  prisoner  on  the  galleys— from  one  of 
which  hehadonlyjastescaped  by  swimming— was  selected 
to  parley  with  them  He  was  to  promise  honorable  con. 
ditions,  bnt  insirt  that  as  the  EngUah  held  the  roadstead, 
as  several  of  the  galleys  were  hon  da  combat,  and  the  castle 
powerless,  they  mnst  expect  the  wont  in  a  oase  of  refnsaL 
The  oaptain  of  the  oarrack  wonld  not  treat  with  en  officer 
who  hoA  so  recently  been  a  slave  in  their  power,  but  sent 
a  deputation  of  Foitngneee  gentlemen  of  qnality,  deairing 
that  they  should  be  met  by  those  ot  similar  rank  in  the 
English  servio&  They  were,  of  conrse,  properly  received, 
bnt  having  delivered  their  message,  evinoed  a  greet  desire 
to  hasten  book  ;  they  revealed  the  reel  state  of  af&in  by 
admitting  that  it  waa  a  moot  question  on  'the  cenack 
wheUier  the  parley  onght  to  be  enttftalned,  or  the  vessd 
set  on  fire.  Monson's  promptitnde  saved  the  situation. 
Not  waiting  to  hear  any  more,  nor  receiving  any  instmo- 
tion  from  Admiral  Ijewson,  he  ordered  hii  men  to  row 
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him  to  the  oamok.  Sereral  offioen  on  board  recognised 
him,  and  the  oomnumder,  Don  Diego  Lobo,  a  yonng  man 
of  family,  motioning  his  men  apart,  reoeiTod  him  oonrfe- 
eonaly.  After  some  little  palaver,  Moneon  informing 
Don  Diego  of  the  rank  he  held  in  the  expedition,  and 
assuring  him  of  his  high  regard  for  the  Portuguese  nation, 
the  real  business  of  their  interview  was  approached.  Diego 
asked  that  he,  his  offioers  and  men,  should  be  put  on  shore 
that  night ;  that  the  ship  and  its  ordnance  should  be  re- 
spected, and  its  flags  remain  suspended  ;  the  treasure  he 
would  concede  to  the  -victors.  Monson  agreed  to  the  first 
proposition,  excepting  only  that  he  required  a  certain 
number  of  hostages  whom  he  would  detain  three  days, 
but  laughed  at  the  idea  of  separating  the  ship  and  its  con- 
tents ;  and  stated  that  "he  was  resolved  never  to  permit  a 
Spanish  flag  to  bo  worn  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen's 
ships,  unless  it  were  disgracefully  over  the  poop." 

A  long  discussion  followed,  and  Monson,  who  was  deter- 
mined to  have  his  way,  made  a  show  of  descending  to  his 
boat  HIb  firmness  won  the  day,  and  all  his  demands  were 
eventually  conceded,  after  whidi  he  conducted  Don  Diego 
and  eight  gentlemen  on  board  his  ship,  "when  they 
supped,  had  a  variety  of  music,  and  spent  the  night  in 
great  jollity."  This  is  Monson's  account ;  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  Portuguese  were  thoroughly  enjoying  them- 
selves under  the  oircnmstanoes  1 

When  next  day  Sir  William  accompanied  them  on 
shore,  he  found  the  Count  de  Vidigueira  at  the  head  of  a 
force  numbering  20,000  men,  whose  servicss  were  not 
of  much  account  now.  The  di^^t  ashore  at  the  compara- 
tively easy  victory  attained  by  the  English  may  be  im- 
agined. Besides  the  oaptHre  of  the  carrack,  two  of  the  gal- 
leys were  burnt  mud  sunk ;  the  captain  of  another  was 
ta^en  prisoner,  and  the  others  fled  during  the  engagement, 
although  they  were  After wsrd  shamed  into  returning  by 
tho  heroic  behavior  of  Spinola,  who  defended  the  carrack 
against  desperate  odds.  The  total  loss  of  life  in  the  town, 
castle  and  vessels,  ^although  never  accurately  known, 
must  have  been  immense,  while  the  victory  was  purchased 
by  the  English  with  tho'^loss  of  only  six  men,  scarcely  a 
larger  number  being  wounded. 

The  carrack,  named  the  8t.  VaiteniinB^  was  a  vessel  of 
1,700  tons  burden ;  she  had  wintered  at  Mozambique  on 
her  return  from  the  Indies,  where  a  fatal  malady  killed 
the  bulk  of  her  crew — ^indeed,  it  is  stated  that  out  of  more 
than  SIX  hundred  men  scarce  twenty  survived  the  whole 
voyage.  The  Viceroy  of  Portugal  sent  the  galleys  before 
named  to  protect  her,  and  put  on  board  400  volunteers. 
The  value  of  this  prize  was  close  on  £200,000.  It  is  just 
to  Monson  to  state  that  he  offered  Diego  "permission  to 
take  out  of  her  whatever  portion  of  the  freight  he  could 
conscientiously  claim  as  his  own.**  This  proposal  the 
proud  young  commander  declined.  His  life  afterward  was 
a  series  of  misfortunes.  He  was  thrown  into  prison  for 
losing  the  carrack ;  escaped  from  captivity  only  to  lan- 
guish an  exile  in  Italy  ;  and  at  last  diel  just  as  fortune 
once  more  seemed  to  smile  upon  him  by  offering  him  a 
chance  in  his  own  King's  service. 

On  the  accession  of  James  L  a  general  peace  ensued,  so 
far  as  England  was  concerned.  All  in  all,  the  rest  was 
beneficial  to  the  navy,  and  many  defects  were  remedied 
and  reforms  inaugurated.  In  one  of  the  earliest  reports 
presented  to  the  King  on  the  condition  of  the  navy,  after 
enumerating  certain  pressing  needs,  we  find  the  estimate 
for  itc  annual  expenditure  placed  at  rather  less  than 
£21,000— an  amount  which  a  single  ironclad  would  have 
swallowed  up  entirely,  and  got  considerably  into  debt. 
James  oaused  one  fine  vessel  to  be  constructed,  in  1610, 
in  which  every  improvement  known  at  the  time  was  iutro- 


daced.    She  was  christened  the  Prinoe  BayaL     Stow  de- 
scribes her  as  follows:      "This  year  the  King  bnildad 
a  most  goodly  ship   for  warre,  the    keel  whereof  was 
114  feet  in  length,  and  the  cross-beam  was  44  feet  in 
length  ;  she  will  cany  64  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  is  of  the 
burthen  of  1,400  tons.   This  royal  ship  is^onble  bnUt^  and 
is  most  sumptuously  adorned,  within  and  withoat»  with 
all  manner  of  curious  oarving,  painting  and  rich  gilding — 
being  in  all  respects  the  greatest  and  goodliest  ahip  that 
was  ever  builded  in  England.     And  this  glorioiui  ahip  the 
King  gave  to  his  son  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales ;  and  the 
24th  September,  the  King,  the  Queen,   the  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  Duko  of  Tork,  and  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  with 
many  great  lords,  went  unto  Woolwich  to  see  it  lAunbhed ; 
but  because  of  thenanownass  of  the  dock  it  could  not  thea 
be  launched  ;  whereupon  the  Prince  came  the  next  mora- 
ing  by  three  o'clock,  and  then  at  the  launching  thereof 
the  Prince  named  it  after  his  own  dignity,  and  called  it 
the  Prince,**    Phineas  Pett,  one  of  a  famUy  of  leading 
naval  constructors  of  those  days,  was  its  builder.     A  weQ- 
known  authority  says,  "Were  the  absurd  profusion  of 
ornament  with  which  the  Prince  Royal  i»  decorated  re- 
moved, its  contour  or  general  appearance  would  not  so 
materially  differ  from  the  modem  vessel  of  the  aame  size 
as  to  render  it  an  uncommon  sights  or  a  ship  in  which 
mariners  would  hesitate  at  proceeding  to  sea,  on  aooount 
of  any  glaring  defects  in  its  form,  that  in  their  opini<» 
might  render  it  unsafe  to  undertake  a  common  voyage  in.** 
A  very  large  number  of  superior  vessels  were  added  to 
the  royal  navy  during  this  epoch,  but  the  oonuneroal 
marine  was  in  a  bad  way  until  late  in  James's  reign.  What 
its  condition  was  at  this  time  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  in  1615,  half-way  in  the  reign,  there  were  not 
more  than  ten  vessels  of  200  tons  burden  each  in  the  pott 
of  London.    Less  than  seven  years  afterward,  such  was 
the  improvement,  that  Newcastle  alone  could  boast  mors 
than  a  hundred,  each  of  which  exceeded  that  tonnage. 

During  this  peaceful  epoch  Monson  had  to  fulfill  an  un- 
thankful office  as  guardian  of  the  nanow  seas— t.e.,  the 
English  and  Irish  Channels,  and  adjacent  waters.  He  had 
to  transport  princes  and  ambassadors  while  war  was  going 
on,  and,  as  it  would  seem  from  a  paper  included  in  his 
"  Tracts,"  at  his  own  expense.  This  document  runs  at  a 
first  glimpse  very  curiously.  Take  one  entry — *'1604, 
August  4.  The  Constable  of  Castfle  at  his  coming  over, 
200  (followers)  8  (meals)."  An  unconscionable  number  of 
followers  and  very  few  meals,  it  would  seem,  for  so  msny  ; 
but  it  'doubtlees  means  three  meals  apiece  on  the  passage 
from  Calais  or  Dunkirk  to  Dover.  The  retinue  of  '*  fol- 
lowers "  sometimes  aggregated  as  many  as  800. 

During  this  period  Monson  made  some  careful  notes 
on  the  Dutch  fisheries,  then  a  most  important  source  of 
revenue   to   that  nation,   while  England's   were  almost 
entirely  overlooked.     Nine  thousand  Dutch  vessels  were 
tuns  kept  employed,  a  considerable  proportion  of  whidi 
were  on  the  British  coasts.     Monson  was  employed  at 
intervals  for  two  years  in  combating  similar  encroachments 
on  the  part  of  French  fishermen.      "The  adventurous 
spirit  of  the  age,"  says  Southey,  "was  averse  to  an  em- 
ployment so  tranquil  and  so  near  home."     Men  would 
rather  seek  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  in  a  vain 
search  for  wealtb,  than  settle  down  to  a  certain,  safe  and 
profitable  employment     Monson  waxes  eloquently  indig- 
nant on  the  subject  in  one  of  his  chapters.    "  My  meaning 
is,"  he  says,  "  not  to  leave  our  fruitful  soil  unUHed,  our 
soas  unfrequented,  our  islands  unpeopled,  or  to  seek  re- 
mote and  strange  countries  disinhabited,  and  nnoivfl  In- 
dians untamed,  where  nothing  appears  to  us  but  earth, 
wood  and  water  at  our  first  arrival ;  for  all  other  hope 
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most  depend  on  onr  labor  and  cosily  expenses,  on  the  ad- 
ventores  of  the  sea,  on  the  honesty  of  undertakers — and 
all  these  at  last  prodaoing  nothing  but  tobaooo  * — a  new- 
invented  useless  weed,  as  too  mnoh  use  and  onstom  make 
it  apparent  .  .  .  You  shall  be  made  to  know,  that  though 
you  be  bom  on  an  island  seated  in  the  ocean,  frequented 
by  iuTisible  fish,  swimming  from  one  shore  to  the  other, 
yet  your  experience  has  not  taught  you  the  benefits  and 
blessings  arisiug  from  that  fish.  I  doubt  not  but  to  give 
you  that  light  therein,  that  you  shall  confess  yourselves 
blinded,  and  be  willing  to  blow  from  you  the  foul  mist 
that  has  been  an  impediment  to  your  sight ;  you  shall  be 
awakened  from  your  drowsy  sleep,  and  rouse  yourselves 
to  follow  this  best  business  that  ever  was  presemted  to 
England,  or  King  thereof —nay,  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  to 
any  State  in  the  world.  I  will  not  except  the  discoveries 
of  the  West  Indies  by  Columbus— an  act  of  greatest  re- 
nown, of  greatest  profit,  and  that  has  been  of  greatest 
oonsequence  to  the  Spanish  nation." 

Exaggerated  as  all  this  may  appear,  Monson  was  right 
in  his  estimation  of  the  profitable  nature  of  the  business. 
At  that  time  the  Dutch  used  te  vend  their  fish  in  every 
European  market,  and  obtain  in  exchange  the  prodactions 
of  all  countries.  Monson  also  remarks  on  the  carelessness 
of  the  English  at  that  time  in  regard  to  lobsters,  oysters 
and  lampreys,  all  of  which  the  Dutch  obtained  from  the 
British  ooasts. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  fisheries,  an  Act  had  been 
passed  prohibiting  butchers  from  killing  meat  in  Lent, 
and  Monson  wished  it  to  be  made  compulsory  on  the  rural 
population  to  consume  fish.  *' Neither,"  says  he,  "will  it 
tieem  a  thing  unreasonable  to  enjoin  every  yeoman  and 
farmer  within  the  kingdom  to  take  a  barrel  of  fish  for 
their  own  spending,  considering  they  save  the  value  thereof 
in  other  victuals ;  and  that  it  is  no  more  than  the  fisherman 
will  do  to  them  to  take  off  their  wheat,  malt,  butter  and 
cheese  for  their  food  to  sea." 

This  agitation  did  good,  in  calling  attention  to  a  neg- 
lected industry.  The  great  enemies  of  the  fishermen  then 
were  the  pirates  who  infested  the  coasts,  and  who,  if  they 
Tan  short  of  provisions,  looked  upon  them  as  their  natural 
providers,  rarely,  if  ever,  paying  for  what  they  took.  And 
before  passing  to  other  subjects,  let  us  accompany  Mon- 
son^on  paper^-on  a  little  expedition  he  took  against  some 
of  tiie  said  pirates. 

So  considerable  an  amount  of  alarm  had  been  caulied  by 
piratical  adventurers  on  the  coasts  of  Scotland,  that  King 
James  was,  in  1614,  urgently  requested  to  send  some  royal 
ships  there.  Sir  William  Monson  and  Sir  Francis  Howard 
were  dispatched  at  once,  and  after  calling  at  Leith  to  obtain 
information,  and  also  the  service  of  pilots,  proceeded  to  the 
Orkney  Islands.  Touching  at  Sinclair  Oastle,  the  resi- 
>dence  of  the  Earl  of  Oaithness,  situate  on  "tiie  utmost 
promontory  "  of  Britain,  they  learned  that  the  accounts 
had  been  exaggerated.  There  wer§  only  two  pirates  known 
to  the  earl,  and,  indeed,  one  of  them,  whom  Monson  took, 
could  scarcely  be  deemed  such  at  all ;  he  was  a  common 
•«ailor,  and  when  he  had  found  out  the  nature  of  the  service 
to  which  he  had  been  engaged,  he  had  abandoned  it  as 
-soon  as  possible.  Olarke,  the  other  adventurer,  to  whom 
the  title  of  pirate  more  fairly  belonged,  had  been  ashore 
to  the  oastle  a  day  previously,  and  had  been  entertained 
in  a  friendly  way,  the  fact  being  that  the  eari  and  his  ten- 
ants were  a  little  afraid  of  him  as  an  ugly  customer. 

Hearing  that  Sir  William  was  on  the  coast,  he  had  fled. 
Monson,  therefore,  finding  it  useless  and  needless  to  remain 


*  This  oontemptaous  alliisfon  refers,  of  course,  to  the  tobacco 
brought  from  the  newly-formed  plantations  In  Virginia. 


at  Caithness,  sailed  for  Orkney,  where  he  left  Sir  Francis 
Howard,  while  he  proceeded  to  explore  the  coasts  in  detail, 
putting  into  every  inlet  where  it  was  likely  Olarke  or  other 
pirates  might  be  hidden.  He  was  unsuccessful  in  his 
search,  and  at  length  decided  to  make  for  Broad  Haven,  a 
noted  rendezvous  for  pirates,  partly  on  account  of  its  re- 
moteness and  inaccessibility,  and  partly  because  one  Oor- 
mat  dwelt  there,  who,  with  his  daughters,  entertained  these 
thieving  adventurers  with  great  cordiality.  On  the  voyage 
he  encountered  a  terrible  gale,  '*that  it  were  fit  only  for  a 
poet  to  describe."  One  of  his  vessels  was  engulfed  in  the 
seas,  and  no  traces  of  it  or  of  its  crew  remained,  while  the 
others  were  dispersed  and  did  not  see  each  other  again  till 
all  met  in  England.  Monson  had  now  alone  to  beard  the 
lion  in  his  den. 

Arrived  at  Broad  Haven,  which  he  describes  as  "the 
well-head  of  all  pirates,"  he  made  good  use  of  the  half- 
pirate  he  had  secured,  the  only  person  on  board  who  knew 
anything  of  that  den  of  sea-thieves.  This  man,  with  some 
others  of  the  crew  who  had  had  some  experience  in  pirati- 
cal pursuits  before,  were  sent  to  Cormat,  "  the  gentleman 
of  the  place,"  with  a  well-concoctod  story.  Monson  was 
described,  for  the  nonce,  as  one  Captain  Manwaring,  a 
grand  sea-rover,  liberal  to  all  he  liked,  and  whose  ship  was 
full  of  wealth.  '*  To  give  a  greater  appearance  of  truth  to 
all  this,  the  crafty  messenger  used  the  names  of  several 
pirates  of  his  acquaintance,  and  feigned  messages  to  the 
women  from  their  sweethearts,  making  them  believe  that 
he  had  tokens  from  them  on  board.  The  hope  of  wealth 
and  reward  set  the  hearts  of  the  whole  f^mfly  on  fire ; 
and  the  women  were  so  overjoyed  by  the  love-tales  and 
presents,  that  no  suspicion  of  deceit  entered  into  their 
nunds." 

Cormat  proffered  his  services,  and  recounted  how  many 
pirates  he  had  assisted,  at  great  peril  to  himself ;  he  further 
volunteered  to  send  two  '* gentlemen  of  trust"  on  board 
next  day,  as  hostages  for  his  sincerity.  He  recommended 
that  some  of  them  should  come  ashore  next  day,  armed, 
and  kill  some  of  the  neighbors'  cattle ;  this  was  intended, 
doubtless,  to  frighten  the  poor  settlers  round,  so  that  he 
himself  might  derive  all  the  benefit  of  Manwaring's  visit 
Next  morning  the  farce  began,  the  first  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme being  followed  as  Cormat  had  directed  :  Captain 
Chester,  with  fifty  men,  was  dispatched  ashore  by  Monson ; 
some  cattle  were  killed,  and  the  pseudo-pirates,  swaggering 
and  rollicking,  were  invited  to  Cormat's  house,  where  they 
received  a  riotous  welcome.  Cormat's  two  ambassadors 
went  on  board  Monson's  vessel,  and  delivered  a  friendly 
message.  When  they  had  delivered  it,  Sir  William  desired 
them  to  observe  everything  around  them  xsarefully,  and  to 
tell  him  whether  they  thought  that  ship  and  company  were 
piratesL  It  was  idle  to  dissemble  any  longer,  especially  as 
these  men  could  not,  if  they  would,  betray  Sir  William's 
design.  He  aocordingly  reproached  them  for  their  trans- 
gressions,  told  them  to  prepare  for  death,  and  ordered  them 
to  be  put  in  irons,  taking  care  that  neither  boat  nor  man 
should  be  allowed  to  go  on  shore  until  he  was  ready  to 
land. 

When  he  at  length  went  ashore  to  visit  Cormat,  four  or 
five  hundred  people  had  assembled  on  the  beach  to  receive 
the  famous  "Captain  Blanwaring."  He  pretended  to  be 
doubtful  of  their  inteations,  when  they  redoubled  their 
protestations  of  friendship,  three  of  the  principal  men 
running  into  the  water  up  to  their  armpits,  striving  who 
should  have  the  honor  of  carrying  him  ashora  One  of 
these  was  an  Irish  merchant,  who  did  a  thriving  trade  with 
the  pirates ;  another  was  a  schoolmaster ;  and  the  third 
was  an  Englishman,  who  had  formerly  been  a  tradesman 
I  in  London. 
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TheM  gentr;  ooodnctod  Sir  William  to  Cormat's  honse 
kmid  hozEu  and  ahonta  of  w«loaine,  ejtajhodj  leeking  to 
ingntiata  himMlf  with  the  sapposed  pirate.  '"Hapi^ 
was  he,'  says  Monaoo,  'to  whom  be  woold  lend  bia  ear.' 


iDg.  At  the  hoTiM  a  aoene  o(  roYtlry  «aaiied ;  tbe  hitper 
plajed  merrilj  for  tbe  ootofaj,  who  danoed  on  the  floor, 
whioh  bad  been  newly  stnwed  wiHt  loabea  for  the  ocoi- 
uon.     Tbo  women  made  endleie  inijairiee  tcr  tbeir  dietut 


Falling  into  disooone,  one  told  him  iheyknew  bis  Irienda, 
and  thongh  hie  name  had  not  disooveied  it,  jet  hia  laoe 
did  abow  Mm  to  be  a  Hanwaiing."  In  abort,  thef  made 
him  beliere  be  [might  oommand  them  and  tbeir  oonntrj, 
and  that  no  man  erei  waa  ao  weloome  as  Captain  Manwar- 


lovera,  and  no  auspidon  aeema  to  bare  croeied  tbe  mind' 
of  any  in  regard  to  the  fate  of  the  two  ambaaaadon,  wbo 
were  aapposed  to  be  enjojing  tbemaelTei  with  tbe  aailon 
onboard. 
In  the  height  of  the  f  eetiTitiee,  V^"^  K"c^"*^"'*"  wai  pU' 
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tioolarlr  oommtmioatiTe  ;  ihowsd  Sir  William  a  pass  for 
the  interior  vhioh  he  bad  obtained  by  Um  pretenaeH  from 
the  sheriff,  authorizing  him  to  travel  from  Olue  to  make 
inqoiaition  for  gooda  anpposed  to  hare  been  lost  at  sea, 
and  vhioh  enabled  hinj  to  jonrnaf  and  mU  hie  plunder 
without  Boapidon.  He  erea  proffered  the  aeiTioeB  of  ten 
manners  who  were  hiding  in  the  neighborhood,  and  Uon- 
aon,  of  oonne,  pretended  heartily  to  acoept  their  serrioee, 
promising  a  reward.  He  asked  the  man  to  write  them  a 
letter,  which  at  onoe  he  did,  as  tallon  :  "  Honeat  brother 
Dick  and  the  reat,  we  are  ill  made  men,  for  Taliant  Oap- 
taiu  Uanwaring  and  all  his  gallant  crew  are  arrived  in  this 


Majesty  did  not  think  worthy  the  name  of  sabjecto. 
"  lliere  now  lemained  nothing  bnt  to  proceed  to  their 
exeontJons,  by  Tirtne  of  his  commission  ;  for  vhich  pnr- 
poae  be  bad  brought  a  gallows  ready  framed,  whioh  he 
oansed  to  be  set  np,  intending  to  begin  the  monmfnl 
danoe  with  the  two  men  they  thought  had  been  marrj- 
making  aboard  the  ship.  As  to  the  Englishman,  be 
should  oome  next,  beoanae,  being  an  Englishman,  his 
offense  did  surpass  the  rest  He  told  tbe  sohoolmastei  he 
was  a  fit  tntor  for  the  ohildren  of  the  devil,  and  that  aa 
members  aie  governed  by  the  head,  &e  way  to  make  his 
members  sound  was  to  shorten  him  by  tiie  heed,  and 


plaoa  '  Make  haate,  for  be  flourished  in  wealth,  and  is 
moat  kind  to  aU  men.  Farewell,  and  once  again  make 
haste."  Monson  took  diatge  of  the  letter,  and  would, 
doubtless,  have  uaed  it,  bad  not  the  approaeh  of  night 
obliged  lum  to  bring  about  the  dinovamtnt  of  this  play. 
The  comedy  was  all  at  onoe  to  change  into  a  tragedy. 

In  the  midat  of  their  riotous  mirth,  be  suddenly  desired 
the  harper  to  cease,  and  in  serious  and  solemn  tones  com- 
manded silenoe.  He  told  them  that,  hitherto,  "  they  bad 
played  their  ^brt,  and  he  had  no  share  in  the  comedy ;  but 
though  his  was  last,  and  might  be  termed  the  epUogue, 
yet  it  would  prove  more  tragical  than  theirs."  He  unde- 
oeived'tbem  as  to  his  being  a  pirate,  and  declared  his  reat 
I  to  pnniab  and  suppress  all  each,  whom  hia 


therefore  willed  bisi  to  admonish  his  sokolars  from  Uie 
top  of  the  gallows,  whioh  should  be  a  pnlpit  prepared  for 
him.  Ha  oondemned  the  merohaat  aa  a  receiver  of  stolen 
goods,  and  worae  than  the  thief  himself ;  reminding  him 
that  his  time  was  not  long,  and  hoping  that  he  might  make 
his  aooonat  with  Qod,  and  that  he  might  be  found  a  good 
merchant  and  factor  to  Him,  though  he  had  been  a  male- 
factor to  the  law." 

One  can  imagine  the  change  whioh  came  over  the  as- 
sembly ;  all  their  high  spirits  were  qnenebed  in  a  minute, 
while  the  principals  abandoned  themselves  to  despair,  be- 
lieving that  their  hour  was  at  band.  When  Sir  William 
left  them  to  go  aboard,  the  carpenter  was  still  hammerisg 
away  at  the  gaUows. 
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Next  morning  the  prisoners  were  brought  out  to  meet 
their  doom,  and  were  kept  waiting  in  an  agony  of  terror, 
while  the  people  generally  were  sning  for  their  lives,  and 
promising  that  tiiey  wonld  never  assist  or  eonniTO  at 
pirates  again.  Sir  William  had  never  really  the  intention 
to  hang  any  of  them,  and  *'  after  fonr-and*twenty  hoars' 
fright  in  irons  he  pardoned  them  ";  the  Englishman  being 
the  only  one  who  snfiered  any  aotoal  ponishment.  He 
was  banished  from  the  coast,  and  the  sheriff  was  admon- 
ished to  be  more  oarefnl  in  granting  i>asses  for  the  f atnre. 

The  very  next  day,  while  still  at  Broad  Haven,  Sir  Wil- 
liam nearly  oaptured  a  pirate  who  was  entering  the  harbor, 
when  the  latter  took  alarm  at  seeing  a  strange  vessel,  and 
stood  off  to  sea,  where  he  remained  six  days  in  fonl 
weather.  A  day  later  the  pirate  anchored  at  an  island 
near  Broad  Haven,  and  contrived  to  forward  a  letter  to 
Cormat,  who,  having  just  escaped  one  danger,  did  not  de- 
sire to  risk  his  neck  again ;  he  accordingly  showed  the 
letter  to  Monson.  It  ran  as  follows :  ''  Dear  Friend  :— I 
was  bearing  into  Broad  Haven  to  give  you  com  for  ballasti 
bnt  I  was  frightened  by  the  King's  ship  I  supposed  to  be 
there.  I  pray  yon  send  me  word  what  ship  it  is,  for  we 
stand  in  great  fear.  I  pray  yon, 'provide  me  two  Idne,  for 
we  are  'in  great  want  of  victuals ;  whensoever  yon  shall 
make  a  fire  on  shore,  I  will  send  my  boat  to  yon."  This 
just  suited  Monson,  who  had  a  particular  aptitude  for 
stratagem.  He  directed  Oormat  to  answer  his  request 
in  the  affirmative.  "  He  bid  him  be  confident  this  ship 
could  not  endanger  him — for  she  was  not  the  King's,  as 
he  imagined,  but  one  of  London  that  came  from  the  Indies 
with  her  men  sick  and  many  dead.  He  promised  him 
two  oxen  and  a  calf ;  to  observe  his  directions  by  making 
a  fire  ;  and  gave  him  hope  to  see  him  within  two  nights." 
A  few  of  the  ship's  company,  disguised  in  Irish  costumes 
of  the  period,  were  sent  to  accompany  the  messenger, 
with  instructions  to  remain  in  ambush.  The  hungiy 
pirates  were  keeping  a  sharp  lookout  for  the  beacon  fire, 
and  it  was  no  sooner  lighted  than  they  hastily  rowed 
ashore  and  received  the  letter,  which  gave  them  great 
satisfaction. 

Sir  William,  meanwhile,  was  quietly  laying  plans  for  their 
capture.  Guided  by  the  Irish  peasantry,  he  took  a  number 
of  his  company  a  roundabout  trip  by  land  and  water  till 
he  brought  them  suddenly  upon  the  place  where  the  fire 
was  made,  and  the  pirates  were  taken  so  unawares  that 
they  yielded  without  an  effort  to  escape.  The  whole  gang 
was  seized  and  taken  to  Broad  Haven,  where  the  captain 
was  hanged  as  an  example  to  the  rest. 

Monson  so  completely  cleared  the  coast  of  pirates,  and 
frightened  those  who  had  aided  them,  that  on  his  way 
home,  "  groping  along  the  coast,"  he  could  not  obtain  a 
pilot  Monson's  active  career,  although  it  extended  to 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  was  now  nearly  over. 
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By  F.  Jeffrey  Bell,  B.A.,  F.Z.S.,  British  Museum. 

In  treating  of  any  part  of  the  body,  we  may  deal  with  it 
in  one  of  two  ways  :  we  may  speak  of  its  uses  or  functions, 
its  present  powers  and  its  educated  possibilities^that  is, 
we  may  treat  of  it  from  a  phystotogiocd  point  of  view ;  or, 
on  the  contrary,  we  may  deal  with  its  structure,  its  varia- 
tions and  its  history— that  is  to  say,  we  may  deal  with  it 
morphologieoMy.  In  the  present  paper  we  shall  speak 
chiefiy  of  this  second  aspect  of  our  subject,  and  we  shall  at 
once  commence  what  we  have  to  say  with  a  short  descrip- 
tion of  the  human  hand. 


Like  all  similar  parts,  this  may  be  divided  into  thne 
regions,  the  simplest  names  for  which  are  wrist  (aai^, 
palm  (m^aoarpva)  and  digits.  Of  the  digits,  or  fingeza, 
there  are  five,  all  bnt  one  of  which  are  provided  with  three 
joints  {phalangeti)\  the  single  exception  is  the  thumb,  in 
which  there  ore  bnt  two  jointsi  The  ordinary  namee  for 
the  other  digits  are:  (1)  pointer  or  index ;  (2)  middle  finger; 
(8)  ring  finger — so  called  as  being  that  on  whidh  Ghristifln 
brides,  at  any  rate,  have  been  in  the  habit  of  wesring  the 
marriage-ring,  and  whence,  as  the  beautifol  f^iUe  reporii, 
a  vein  goes  direct  to  the  heart ;  (4)  little  finger  (minimiu). 
That  foot  of  a  verse  which  is  known  as  the  dadyl^  and 
which  is  made  up  of  one  long  and  two  short  syllables,  ii 
so  called  from  the  Greek  word  for  a  finger.  The  palm 
also  exhibits  the  nnmber  five,  consisting  as  it  does  of  flie 
elongated  and  slender  bones,  terminating  in  large  rounded 
heads,  on  which  the  first  joints  of  the  fingers  can  easily 
play. 

The  wrist  itself  is  shcrt  and  broad,  and  in  man  is  made 
up  of  eight  bones  arranged  in  two  rows ;  on  the  one  side  it 
is  connected  with  the  bones  of  the  palm,  and  on  the  other 
with  the  outer  bone  (rcKRw)  of  the  fore-arm,  and  indirectlj 
with  the  inner  bone  (utna).  It  will  not  be  neoessaiy  to 
give  all  the  hard  names  of  these,  but  there  are  one  or  tvo 
whidh  demand  a  special  notice ;  and  first  of  all,  that  which 
is  connected  with  the  thumb.  As  is  well  known,  this  digit 
is,  in  ourselves,  capable  of  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
movement,  and,  by  itself,  mi^ht  be  said  to  be  nearly  eqoal 
to  all  the  other  digits  put  together ;  thus,  it  is  capable  of 
movement  in  two  distinct  planes  :  it  can  move  inward  over 
the  palm,  and  it  can  also  move  downward  so  as  to  be  set 
at  right  angles  to  the  palm  and  fingers.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment has  naturally  enough  excited  the  admiration,  and  at 
times  inflamed  the  reason,  of  naturalists.  The  matter  haa 
been  put  in  the  clearest  light  by  Professor  Owen,  and  ve 
shall  do  well  to  quote  his  words  :  '*  Man*s  perfect  hand  is 
one  of  his  peculiar  physical  characters ;  that  perfection  is 
mainly  due  to  the  extreme  difierentiation  of  the  first  from 
the  otiier  four  digits,  and  its  concomitant  power  of  oppos- 
ing them  as  a  perfect  thumb.  An  opposable  thumb  ifl 
present  in  the  hands  of  most  Quadrumana — ^the  apes,  etc. 
— but  IB  usually  a  small  appendage  compared  with  that  of 
man." 

It  may,  therefore,  be  supposed  that  the  bone  on  which 
this  thumb  plays  is  of  a  peculiar  character ;  and  so  it  is» 
for  instead  of  having  a  simple  rounded  head,  or  a  corre- 
spondingly simple  hollow  to  receive  a  rounded  head,  it  is 
saddle-ehaped  on  the  face  to  which  the  innermost  bone  of 
the  palm--or  that  for  the  thumb— is  attached. 

Occupying  almost  the  centre  of  the  wrist,  though  reach- 
ing to  the  palm,  is  a  large  borne,  which  is  almost  always 
known  as  the  magnum^  or  great  bone  of  the  wrist ;  but  it 
is  curious  to  observe,  as  an  example  of  the  history  of  Com- 
parative Anatomy,  that  in  most  animals  this  bone  is  of  a 
comparatively  inconsiderable  size,  while  it  may  warn  ns 
against  the  too  common  error  of  arguing  ttom  what  hap- 
pens in  man  as  to  what  will  happen  in  the  lower  animal& 
Of  the  remaining  six,  one,  the  pearshaped  bone  {putfam), 
does  not  belong  to  quite  the  same  series  as  the  rest ;  while 
two  are  connected  with  the  radial  bone  of  the  fore-arm, 
the  boat-shaped  {soaphoid)  bone,  and  the  semilunar. 

These  various  bones  are  moved  on  one  another  by  a  nnm- 
ber of  muscles,  which  form  the  fieshy  part  of  the  hand, 
and  these  again  are  roused  to  activity  by  nerves,  and  en- 
abled to  effect  their  work  by  the  supply  of^nourishment 
afforded  them  by  blood-vessels.  The  muscles  are  arranged 
in  two  distinct  sets-^ne,  the  so-called  Jkxan,  placed  on 
the  palmar  aspect,  flex  or  bend  the  fingers ;  while  others, 
on  the  opposite  snriaoe,  are  the  exfenaorg,  which  draw  the 
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finger -jointB  back  again,  or  bend  the  back  of  tbe  hand  on 
to  the  arm. 

It  would  not  be  right  to  give  here  a  detajled  account  of 
the  distribution  of  these  muscles,  but  it  yhSL  perhaps  be 
interesting  to  explain  the  anatomical  relations  which,  in 
the  pastime  of  '*  Sir  Creswell  Creswell."  preyent  the  tips 
of  the  ring  fingers  from  separating  when  the  middle  fingers 
are  flexed.  The  tendon  which  goes  to  the  back  face  of  the 
ring  finger  gives  off  two  tendinous  bands,  one  for  the 
middle  and  one  for  the  little  finger;  when,  therefore, 
either  of  these  fingers  is'  flexed,  the  ring  flnger  has  its 
tendon  held  down,  so  that  its  proper  action-^which  is,  of 
course,  to  extend  the  ring  flnger,  or  bend  it  toward  the 
back  of  the  hand— cannot  be  put  in  use. 

We  must  not  desoribe  in  any  detail  either  the  nerves  or 
the  vessels,  though  with  regard  to  one  of  each  a  word  must 
be  said.  And  flrst,  as  to  the  nerve,  which  is  not  onlj  one 
of  those  which  go  to  the  muscles,  but  one  of  those  by  which 
we/ed  the  action  of  various  influences  on  the  skin  of  the 
hand.  We  all  know  that  when  we  strike  the  elbow  at  a 
particular  point,  a  peculiarly  painful  sensation  is  felt  in  the 
hand ;  this,  which  is  due,  in  the  flrst  place,  to  that  law  of 
nervous  action  by  which  irritation  of  a  sensory  nerve  gives 
rise  to  a  feeling  in  the  parts  to  which  it  is  finally  distrib- 
uted, is  effected  by  the  course  taken  by  the  so-called  ulnar 
nerve,  which  qomes  very  near  to  the  surface  at  the  elbow, 
and  then  passes  on  to  the  hand,  giving  off  some  branches 
to  muscles  and  some  to  the  skin. 

The  veflsel  to  which  we  would  refer,  is  that  by  which  we 
'*  feel  the  pulse."  It  belongs  to  that  series  which  carries 
blood  from  the  heart,  or  the  arteries,  and  is  distinctively 
known  as  the  radial  artery.  Unlike  most  of  that  series,  it 
is  at  the  wrist  largely  exposed,  and  so  forma  a  convenient 
and  ready  method  of  testing  the  action  of  the  heart,  rising 
and  falling  as  it  does  after  each  contraction  of  that  organ. 

As  to  the  skin,  we  need  only  point  out  the  complete 
absence  of  hair  from  the  palmar  face,  and  the  comparatively 
slight  extent  to  which  it  is  developed  on  the  back  of  the 
hand ;  still,  a  few  words  must  be  said  as  to  tue  nails,  with- 
out our  attributing  to  them  as  much  importance  as  do  the 
Chinese,  or  those  Africans  who  color  them  yellow  or  pur- 
ple. The  peculiar  i>oints  about  the  nails  of  man  are  that 
they  are  all  flat,  and  that  they  do  not  in  any  way  seem  to 
afford  protection  for  the  ends  of  the  flngers  by  growing 
round  them,  as  do  the  hoofs  of  the  horse  and  cow,  for  ex- 
ample. As  regards  the  flattening  of  all  the  nails,  we  must, 
however,  observe  that  in  the  orang,  the  chimpanzee  and 
the  gorilla  the  same  obtains,  while  in  the  gibbons  it  is 
only  on  the  thumb  (and  on  the  great  toe)  that  the  nails  are 
flat  The  white  part  of  the  nail  is  known  as  the  lunukt ; 
its  appearance  is  probably  due  to  the  thickening  of  the 
"  bed  "  of  .the  nail  at  this  point  and  to  the  less  rich  sup- 
ply of  blood-vessels,  which  shine  through  under  the  rest 
Among  other  proofs  of  these  parts  being  nothing  more 
than  somewhat  altered  parts  of  the  skin,  is  the  fact  that 
they  are  made  up,  like  the  scarf-skin  itself,  of  flattened 
scales,  while  the  younger  parts,  just  like  the  younger  cells 
of  the  outer  skin,  are  more  rounded  and  softer.  The  best 
proof  of  all  is  afforded  by  some  of  the  frog  family,  where 
the  skin  (epidermis)  is  merely  thickened  at  the  ends  of  the 
different  digitsi  Listances  have  been  observed  of  nails 
glowing  on  the  stumps  of  amputated  fingenL 

On  account  of  the  striking  difference  in  the  powers  of 
fhe  hand  and  foot  in  man,  as  compared  with  monkeys, 
the  terms  Bimana  (two-handed)  and  Quadrumana  (four- 
handed)  have  been  applied  to  them  respectively  ;  but  with 
xegaid  to  this  it  must  be  observed  that  there  are  numerous 
peeoliarities  which  distinguish  the  hand  (Latin,  manus) 
and  the  foot  (Latin*  pss),  and  that  with  regard  to  these 


points  the  foot  of  the  ape  is  as  truly  a  foot  as  that  of  man  ; 
and  again,  if  the  word  Jurnd  is  to  be  taken  as  meaning 
merely  a  seizing  organ,  then  many  monkeys  might  be  called 
flve-handed,  for  their  tail  is  as  much  of  use  to  them  as 
their  hands  or  feet,  and  the  elephant  might  at  least  be 
credited  with  a  very  powerful  hand,  for  its  trunk  is  a  most 
useful,  as  well  as  a  most  amusing  and  dangerous,  seizing- 
organ.  The  Greeks  recognized  this,  as  is  shown  by  their 
having  applied  their  name  for  the  hand  to  the  trunk  of 
this  creature.  The  difference  between  man  and  apes  was 
insisted  upon  by  Blomenbach  and  Ouvier  ;  but  the  saga- 
city of  LinnsBus,  the  veritable  father  of  modem  zoology, 
had  saved  him  from  such  a  course,  the  ill-advisedness  of 
which  must  strike  every  one  who  has  seen,  as  it  has  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  the  writer  to  see,  in  the  Museum  at  Antwerp, 
a  man,  maimed  of  both  hands,  copying  with  exquisite  pre- 
cision some  of  the  glorious  masterpieces  which  adorn  the 
walls  of  that  building,  in  the  city  of  Bubens.  This  artist 
— we  cannot  call  him  ''this  cripple  " — ^held  a  brush  be- 
tween his  toes,  and,  moreover,  laid  aside  that  brash  to 
wipe  from  his  brow  the  fated  reward  of  his  labor. 

Having  commenced  with  saying  that  we  would  deal 
more  with  the  form  than  with  the  function  of  the  hand, 
we  might  perhaps  escape  comment  even  if  we  said  not  a 
word  as  to  right  or  left-handedness ;  but  all  functions  de- 
pend sooner  or  later  on  structure,  and.the  **  common  error,*' 
of  which  a  distinguished  writer  on  the  hand  has  spoken, 
"  of  seeking  in  the  mechanism  the  explanation  of  pheno- 
mena which  have  a  deeper  origin,"  cannot  be  fairly  tiJcen  as 
applying  to  parts  which  owe  all  their  activity  to  the  supply 
of  blood  which  they  receive  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
The  explanation  to  which  the  words  just  quoted  referred 
was  that  "  the  superiority  of  the  right  arm  is  owing  to  the 
trunk  of  the  artery  which  supplies  it  passing  off  more  di- 
rectly, so  as  to  admit  of  the  blood  being  propelled  more 
forcibly  into  the  small  vessels  of  that  arm  than  the  left" 
This  explanation,  indeed,  has  not  much  anatomical  evi- 
dence to  support  it ;  but  that  which  ascribes  the  superior- 
ity to  the  freer  supply  of  the  blood  to  that  part  of  the 
brain  whenoe  messages  are  sent  to  the  right  hand,  has  a 
strong  basis  in  fact  The  question  is  one  which  has  been 
much  discussed,  and  it  is  impossible  to  give  all  the  views 
on  it,  but  the  ingenious  explanation  that  those  who  ad- 
vanced the  right  side  flrst  in  battle  would  be  less  exposed 
to  fatal  wounds  is  one  which  it  is  right  to  mantion.  There 
is  a  peculiarity  in  some  right-handed  persons  which  is  ex- 
tremely curious— it  is  this  :  they  always  deal  cards  with 
their  left  hand,  and  that  although  for  other  purposes  it  is 
just  as  useless  as  in  most  men.  Finally,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  an  eminent  surgeon  is  reported  to  have  urged 
on  his  pupils  that  they  should  always  knock  on  a  door  vfith 
their  le^  hand — a  forcible  way  of  j^utting  the  fact  that  suc- 
cess in  surgery  will  always  come  most  largely  to  those  who 
are  ambidexter 

How  farvight-handedness  is  due  to  nature^  and  how  far 
to  education,  is  a  somewhat  barren  question,  as  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  a  habit  if  long  enough  brought  about  by  educa- 
tion, will  come  to  be  brought  about  by  heredity — ^that  is, 
by  nature,  if  the  word  ''nature"  have  any  meaning  at  all 
in  this  question— a  question  which,  it  should  be  added, 
has  been  put  often  enough. 

Turning  now  to  the  lower  animals,  to  learn  from  them 
some  of  the  changes  which  this  organ  may  undergo^  and 
to  understand  the  degree  of  its  perfeotness  in  man,  we 
commence  with  a  few  words  on  the  higher  apes.  It  has 
already  been  pointed  oat  that  the  hand  of  the  Qnadru- 
mana  differs  in  no  essential  point  of  atmotoze  from  that 
of  the  Bimana  (man)-^it  "posBesses  not  only  every  bone^ 
but  every  musde,  which  u  fouud  in  that  of  man."  The 


diffarenoe  Ilea  in  the  degree  to 
which  theoe  eie  deTaloped ;  thus, 
Uie  thumb  ii  in  all  oagee  omaller: 
bnt  thifl  of  itself  ta»j  be  kd  ftdvan- 
tftge  to  them,  u  thej  dm  their 
hands  more  for  olimbing  thui  for 
conrtmetion,  and  it  ia  in  those  that 
are  exeellent  climbers,  or  that  live 
always  in  treea — in  sneh  forms,  that 
is,  as  the  American  spider- monkey*, 
the  Analie  gibbons,  or  the  African 
cololms—that  we  find  the  thumb 
most  redaoed.  Bnt  the  hand  itself 
is  bnt  the  terminal  portion  of  an 
organ — the  arm,  which,  it  is  to  be 
obserred,  is  proportionatelj  longer 
in  monkeys  than  in  man.  This 
pecnliarity  is  also  to  be  noticed  in 
ohildian  as  compared  with  adults, 
altboQgh,  indeed,  the  representa- 
tions of  painters  often  obeonre  it, 
so  that  mnch  of  what  looks  false  to 
nature  in  portraits  of  jODOg 
princes,  infantas,  and  so  on,  is  dne 
to  want  of  correct  obeerration  on 
this  anatomical  peonliaritj.  Thia 
length  ol  arm  seems  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  npright  poeition ; 
bnt  we  must  remember  that  the 
higher  apes  can  more  along  with- 
out the  aid  of  their  hands,  and 
although,  as  tSx.  Darwin  tells  ns  of 
the  gibbon,  they  more  awkwardly 
■EiLiToit  OF  THw  BiXB  m,  j  mttoh  Ibss  Hscnrely  than  man, 
yet  when  this  ape  does  walk  up- 
right it  is  reported  to  only  touch  tlie  ground  now  and 
then,  ins*,  as  does  a  man  who  carries  a  atiok  without  re- 
quiring the  use  of  one. 

It  is  a  general  rule  in  all  mammals — that  class  of  the 
animal  kingdom  to  which  man  belongs — to  have  never 
more  than  two  joints  in  the  thumb,  and  three  in  all  the 
other  fingers  ;  and  this  role  applies  also  to  the  oorreepond- 
ing  parts  of  the  lower  limb — the  foot :  in  none  of  them, 
any  mote  .than  in  any  bird,   any  limg  reptile,  or  any 
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one  of  the  frt^  elass  {An^ibia), 
sre  there  more  than  five  fingers  to 
the  hand — exoept  of  oonrse,  in 
cases  of  monstlvsity,  snoh  as  in 
six-flngerad  men  or  women.  To 
the  first  rale  there  is  but  one  ez> 
oeption,  and  that  is  fonnd  among 
those  animals  which,  thongh  living 
in  the  sett,  are  veritable  wimwihrIb. 
and  which,  like  all  others  of  their 
class,  are  nnable  to  breathe  the  air 
dissolved  in  the  water,  and  have 
continually  to  come  to  the  surface 
to  respire— these  are  the  whales. 
In  them  the  hand  does  indeed 
seem  to  be  very  remarkably  meta- 
morphosed ;  seen  from  the  ontsids, 
there  is  no  indication  of  the  preM- 
enoe  of  separated  fingers,  not  even 
the  slight  one  Uiat  could  be  given 
by  the  presence  on  it  of  olaws  or 
nails — it  is  converted  into  a  flipper- 
liks  paddle^  set  dose  to  the  body. 
'When,  however,  the  skin  and 
mnsdas  are  removed,  it  is  seen  to 
possess  vrrist,  palm,  and  four  or 
five  fingers,  just  as  does  man ;  but 
the  joints  of  these  fingers  are  not 
limited  to  two  or  three,  and  there 
may  even  be  as  many  as  twelve  or 
thirteen  phalanges  in  some  of  the  I 
digits.  In  those  whales  that  de- 
velop whalebone  in  the  place  of  teeth,  many  of  the  parts 
of  the  hand  never  become  bony  at  all,  but  remain  car(ila> 
ginons ;  the  joints,  too,  between  the  difierent  parts  m 
not  developed,  and  the  only  power  that  the  hand  has  oI 
yielding  or  bending  is  sach  as  it  can  gain  from  the  du- 
tioity  of  cartilage. 

To  show  how  variable  the  number  of  the  phalanges  ii, 
it  will  be  aufSoient  to  state  how  they  are  set  in  the  two 
forms  of  whales  beat  known  to  most  of  as.     The  porpoiM ; 
tbis  animal  has  two  phalanges  in  tba 
thnmb,  eight  in  the  next  finger,  and 
then  six,  three  and  two  ;  in  the  com- 
mon dolphin   there  are   two,  ten, 

seven,    three  and  one  phalangee, 

while  in   the  round-headed   form 

there    are  as    many   h    fonrteen 

joints  in  the  index  finger.     Of  the 

mniiiTTiftl  class  there  is  yet  another 

gronp  which  is  puraly  oqnatio,  and, 

speaking  generally,  this   mode  of 

life  is  about  their  only  point  of 

similarity  to  the  whales.    Of  these, 

the  Sirenia  (or  mermaide),  we  now 

only  know    two    living    forms — a 

third    form    [Shytina    ste&rt)    has 

died  ont  within  the   last  century, 

but  fortunately   the    tigure  of    it 

was    pointed,    and    the    anatomy 

stndied  a  little  by  Steller,  one  <^ 

the  companions  of  the  celebrated 

voyager  Behring.      Owing,   prob- 
ably, to  their   mode  of  life,  these 

animals  have  the  hand  eonrerted 

into  a  psddle,  and  no  signs  of  sep- 
i  „    ante  fingers  can  be  made  out  in        "*"  *'  "* 
JPj    the  living  form ;  but  the  inspeo-   J^T'S^iSiXi 

tion  of  their  skeleton  rereali  the  Ekuani^k- 
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pnaence  of  a  hand  vhioh,  b;  the  posseesion  of  Ave  digits 
and  the  otdinat;  namber  of  phaJangas,  agrees  esBentullr 
irith  that  of  man. 

There  is  another  gronp  of  mammals  wbiob,  unlike  moat 
ot  their  kind,  do  not  walk  on  bod,  bat  are  flying  animala ; 
these  are  the  bata  ((Airqpffra— ving-handed  animals). 
'I'ho  aooompBnjing  flgnre  will  show  bettor  than  an;  de- 
■criptioa  the  difforenoe  between  the  arms  of  these  miimiilH 
and  the  arms  of  the  birds  who  are,  amongst  vertebrates, 
the  flTing  animals  far  exceBmce.  It  ia  therefore  neoeesai; 
onlj  to  point  oat  tiiat  the  sortaoe  required  to  support  the 
animal  in  Ota  ur,  and  whioh  is  formed  b;  ontgrowths  of 
the  skin  itself,  is  ohieSy  provided  for  by  the  great  elonga- 
tion of  the  b<mes  of  the  band  ;  the  thnmb  is  not  inohided 
in  this  fold  of  skin,  hat  forms  a  olaw  by  whioh  the  an'mal 
may  aapport  itself  on  trees  and  bars.  The  metacarpals  [or 
bones  of  the  palm]  are  greatly  elongated,  and,  as  a  rule, 
are  soooeeded  by  b»o  phalanges,  whioh  are  alao  var;  long 
and  very  slender.  It  is  striking  to  observe  that,  notwith- 
standing the  extreme  length  of  the  bat's  hand,  the  notn- 
bar  of  phalanges 
C  shonld  be  even 
less  than  in  man. 
The  other  mem< 
hers  of  the  mam- 
malia whioh  are 
able  to  Bj — the 
flying  lemur  of 
the  Indian  Arohi- 
pelsgo,  the  flying 
sqatrrels,  and  the 
flying  phalangers 
of  AoBtralJa — are 
not  aided  by  any 
modifications  of 
the  hand,  nor  is 
their  flight  long- 
oontinned  or 
steady.     We  shall  shortly  refer  to  what  obtains  in  birds. 

As  we  cannot  deal  with  all  the  marvelous  variations  in 
the  atruoture  of  the  hand  whioh  are  seen  in  mammals,  we 
viL  pass  on  to  a  group  in  whioh  the  rednotion  of  the 
digiti  affords  one  of  the  easiest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
iostnotive,  series  of  changes  whioh  aan  be  found  in  the 


whole  realm  of  eomparatiTe  anatomy :  these  are  the  hoofed 
animals,  or  Ungulata,  of  whioh  there  are  two  series,  mark* 
edly  distingniahed  by  many  anatomioal  diffsrenoes.  For 
our  purpose  the  most  important  ia  ttiat  in  one  the  nnmber 


of  digits  ia  always  even,  and  in  the  other  always  odd  ;  to 
this,  however,  there  are  two  ourious  ezoeptiana.  To  the 
one  gronp  bdong  the  tapirs,  rhinooaraeea  and  horaee  ;  to 
the  other,  sheep,  oxen,  dear,  goats  and  pigs.  But  with 
regard  to  the  tapir,  that  curious,  old-faahioned-looking 
animal  which  ia  now  found  living  only  in  such  widely  dis- 
tant regions  as  South  America  and  Sumatra,  we  have  to 
observe  that  there  are  four  toes  on  the  hand,  though  only 
three  on  the  foot,  and  ttiat  of  these  four  toee  the  outer  one 
has  oeased  to  touch  the  ground.  The  otlier  ezceptifm  is 
alao  found  in  a  South  American  form— tlte  peooaiy  ;  tmt 
the  peculiarity  here  lies  in  the  foot,  in  whioh  there  are 
only  three,  and  not,  as  in  the  hand,  four  toea.  Of  all 
these  beasts  the  most  remarkable  is  the  horse,  in  which 
only  one  digit  is  developed  and  touohss  the  ground.  The 
bones  of  this  member  are  greatly  elongated,  and  are  very 
strong ;  the  wrist,  or  oarpua,  is  even  here  made  up  of 
seven  bones,  the  largest  and  broadest  of  whioh  is  the  oce 
that  we  have  already  heard  about — the  magnum;  in  tba 
metacarpus  there  are  two  narrow  bones,  one  on  either  side, 
which  represent  the  second  and  fourth  metooarpals  ;  these 
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fluik  a  laige  and  long  bone^ihe  highly-deTeloped  third 
metaoarpal ;  and  ihis^  again,  is  stioceeded  bj  three  pha- 
langes, the  two  lower  of  which  are  broadened  out,  and  the 
last  one  most  remarkably  so.  Owing  to  the  length  of  the 
bones  below  the  oarpals,  the  wrist  gets  to  be  so  high  from 
the  groond  that  it  ordinarily  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
••kneei'* 

In  the  rhinooeros,  three  foes  touch  the  ground,  but  the 
middle  one  is  larger  than  those  on  either  side ;  while,  as 
we  see  in  the  illustration,  the  tapir  still  retains  its  fifth 
digit,  shortened  a  little  though  it  be. 

A  still  more  instrootiTe  series  of  changes  has  been  made 
out  by  the  aid  of  a  study  of  some  fossil  forms  which 
were,  without  doubt,  doser  allies  to  the  horse  than  are 
either  the  tapir  or  the  rhinoceros.  These  sre  known  as 
Bipparion  and  Anchiiherium.  When  we  compare — ^as  by 
the  aid  of  the  illustration  on  the  preceding  page 
we  are  enabled  to  do — the  hands  of  these  three  forms, 
we  observe  that  the  toes  get  shorter  and  shorter,  until 
at  last  the  digits  cease  to  be  dereloped.  Nor  is  this  all 
the  story ;  to  explain  which  we  must  say  that  the  later 
periods  of  the  history  of  our  earth  are,  or  may  be,  divided 
into  five :  Early  Eocene,  Later  Eocene,  Miocene,  Pleisto- 
cene and  Existing;  Now,  the  modem  horse  is  only  known 
in  the  last  two'of  these  periods,  Hipparion  In  the  third  and 
fourth,  and  Anekiiherium  in  the  second  and  third.  A  still 
earlier  form,  to  which  the  ever-illustrious  Ouvier  gave  the 
name  of  Pakeoiherium^  has  not  been  found  in  any  layers 
which  belong  to  a  later  period  than  the  Later  Eocene ;  in  this 
form,  sgain,  there  were  only  three  digita  In  addition  to 
this,  we  have  to  observe  that  the  rhinoceros  has  been  found 
in  Indian  depositB  of  the  lOooene  epoch,  and  the  tapir  in 
the  deposits  of  the  same  period  near  Auvergne.  We  see, 
then,  a  series  of  changing  forms  going  hand-in-hand  with 
changes  in  the  earth's  surface^  while  the  scarcity  at  the 
present  day  of  the  slmost  unchanged  tapir  and  rhinoceros, 
and  their  greatly  restricted  range,  are'  full  of  significance 
as  to  the  ueceissity  of  adapting  oneself  to  dronmslancee, 
when  one  is  desirous  of  continuing  to  exist. 

Had  we  space,  we  might  enlarge  at  greater  length  on 
this  most  interesting  and  instructive  subject,  and  might 
draw  many  examples  from  the  even-toed  forms ;  but  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  attracting  attention  as  briefly 
as  possible  to  the  studies  of  a  Russian  anatomist,  who  illus- 
tn^ed  the  reality  of  the  great  republic  of  Science  by  draw- 
ing his  examples  from  specimens  in  the  British  Museum. 
This  gentleman  has,  by  the  study  of  foasil  forms,  shown 
that  in  some  of  these  the  median  metacarpals  did  not  seize 
on  the  outer  carpal  bones,  when  the  digits  with  which 
these  bones  articulated  dropped  away  ;  and  that  such  forms 
have  disappeared,  In  others,  again,  such  as  the  deer  or 
the  ox,  the  carpal  bones  became  connected  with  the  re- 
maining and  median  metacarpals,  so  that  in  them,  just  as 
in  the  horse,  the  number  of  bones  in  the  wrist  is  not  very 
greatly  reduced,  and  '*  a  better  and  more  complete  sup- 
port for  the  body  "  is  thereby  gained  ;  such  forms  have  not 
disappeared^  To  these  two  modes  Dr.  Kowalewsky  has 
given  the  appropriate  names  of  adaptive  and  inadaplive 
modifications. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  the  other  mammals ;  and  we 
must  now  begin  to  draw  our  notes  to  an  end  by  giving  a 
rapid  sketch  of  the  changes  in  arrangement  which  convert 
the  typical  five-fingered  hand  into  part  of  a  wing.  In  very 
nearly  all  birds  there  are  three  digits,  one  of  which  is  the 
thumb,  which  does  not  here  disappear  so  readily,  as  it 
were,  as  it  does  in  so  many  quadrupeds.  In  many  birds 
this  thamb  retains  a  claw,  in  some  the  index  finger  does 
BO  also,  but  in  no  known  case  is  there  a  claw  on  the  third 
(median)  digit ;  the  thumb  is  connected  with  a  short  meta- 


carpal ;  the  other  two  bones  of  the  palm  are  very  largely 
fused  into  one  bony  mass ;  and  the  bones  of  the  wrist  are 
reduced  to  twa 

We  come  now  to  the  final  question  :  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  these  relations  common  to  all  hands  ?  Why  is  tte 
number  five  so  constant  and  so  characteristic,  and  yet  why 
is  it  at  times  so  extraordinarily  modified?  To  answer 
these  questions  would  be  to  write  a  chapter  in  the  History 
of  Oreation ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  are  a  few  facts 
which  cannot  be  passed  over.  When  we  examine  the  arm 
and  hand  of  one  of  the  simplest  of  the  five-fingered  forms —  a 
representation  of  which  is  given  —  we  find^^l)  a  single 
bone,  (2)  two  bones,  (3)  a  set  of  ten  bones,  (4)  a  set  of  Sy^ 
bones,  and  (5)  five  digits  with  a  number  of  bones  in  each. 
Along  this  we  can  draw  one  straight  line^  and  on  one  aide 
of  this  four  other  lines,  passing  out  like  rays  from  a  cen- 
tral stem.  It  is  clear  that  the  rays  of  the  other  side  have 
been  lost  if  the  hand  of  the  Amphibian  is  really  baaed  on  a 
"type**  of  such  a  kind  at  all ;  whether  it  is  so  or  not,  it  is 
curious  to  observe  that  such  a  '*  type  "  does  exist  in  a  re- 
markable form  which  has  lately  been  found  in  the  riven  of 
Australia,  and  of  which  an  instructive  figure  is  also  given. 

We  have  now  traced  the  hand  of  man  through  Tarions, 
though  through  few  series,  and  have  seen  how,  undor  vary- 
ing circumstances,  its  structure  becomes  altered ;  yet,  with 
all  these  changes,  we  have  seen  striking  points  of  similarity 
in  all,  and  we  have  lastty  been  able  to  see  a  possible  origin 
for  all  these  forms ;  so  that  we  have  had  illustrated  to  us 
the  two  chief  modes  by  which  peculiarities  of  structnxe  sre 
brought  about — *'  the  influence  of  heredity,"  by  which  the 
"typical  form  "  is  preserved,  and  the  influence  of  sorroond- 
ing  dicumstances  and  of  changed  habits  of  life,  which  hare 
effected  the  most  wonderful  changes  in  arrangement  within 
a  comparatively  restricted  area  of  structure. 


RECENT  PROGRESS  IN  SCIENCE. 

Hkdical  Usbs  fob  EooB.^For  bums  or  sealdB  nothing  fs  mora 
soothing  than  the  white  of  an  egg,  whioh  may  be  ponrecToTer  the 
wound.  It  Is  softer,  as  a  varnish  for  a  l^arOt  than  coUodion,  and 
being  always  at  hand,  oan  be  applied  Immediately.  It  is  also  more 
ooolmg  than  the  "sweet  oil  ana  ootton."  whieh  wba  formerly  rap- 
posed  to  be  the  Barest  appUoatlon  to  allay  the  smartlDgr  pam.  it 
Is  the  oontaot  with  the  air  which  gives  the  extreme  disoomfort  ex- 
perienoed  from  ordinary  aooidents  of  this  kind;  and  anythJsg 
which  exolndee  air  and  prevents  inflammation  is  the  ihlnz  to  te 
at  onoe  applied.  The  egg  is  also  considered  one  of  the  best  reme- 
dies for  aysentery.  Beeien.  np  slightly,  with  or  without  sngar, 
and  swallowed  st  a  golp,  it  tends,  by  its  <»moUlent  qualities,  ta 
lessen  the  inflammation  of  the  stomaoh  and  inteetine,  and.  by 
forming  a  transient  ooating  on  those  organs,  to  enable  nature  to 
resume  her  healthfal  sway  over  the  diseased  body.  Two,  or,  at 
most»  thxee,  eggs  per  day  would  be  all  that  is  required  in  ordinaiy 
cases;  and  since  the  egg  is  not  merely  medicine,  but  food  as  well, 
the  lighter  the  diet  otherwise,  and  the  quieter  the  patient  la  kept^ 
the  more  oeztain  and  rapid  is  the  reooveiy. 

M.  Obaubxl  describes  a  pretty  magnetic  onriosity  to  the  Acad/* 
mie  des  Sciences.  Two  magnetio  needles  are  hung  vertfeally  by 
fine  threads,  their  unlike  poles  being  opposite  one  another.  Below 
them  is  a  vessel  oontalnlng  water,  its  surface  not  quite  touch  ioff 
the  needles.  They  are  hung  so  far  apart  as  not  to  move  toward 
one  another.  The  level  of  the  water  is  now  quietly  raised  trr  M- 
ting  a  further  quantity  flow  in  from  below.  As  soon  ss  the  water 
covers  the  lower  ends  of  the  needles  they  begin  to  Bporoech  one 
another,  and  when  they  are  nearly  immersed  they  rusn  tosether. 
The  effect  appears  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  when  the  graTltBticn 
force  downward  is  partly  counteracted  by  the  upward  hydrostatic 
force  due  to  immersion,  the  magnetic  force,  being  reJativeiy 
greater,  is  able  to  assert  itself. 

ItfioBATOBT  Sand.— It  is  a  curious  fact,  not  genf^rally  l^ncvr^ 
that  at  a  certain  point  in  the  Upper  Columbia,  close  to  the  water  s 
edge,  the  fine  kmd  is  continually  traveling  up-stream  in  one  eter- 
nal proceesion.  Talk  of  the  great  army  of  Xerxes  on  the  march— 
what  was  that  to  the  myriad  battalions  that  pace  the  marge  ef  the 
mighty  river?  In  oompanlton  with  these  tiny  traveleiBL  ^bst  are 
the  "  leaves  of  the  forest  when  Summer  is  green"?  This  cazid  is 
being  continually  washed  aAhore,  and  as  the  water  falls  away  with 
the  dearth  of  the  season  it  dries,  is  taken  up  by  the  ?pinds»  carried 
back  down-stream,  is  blown  into  the  water,  and  makes  another 
voyage ;  and  so  the  work  of  transportation  back  and  forth,  by  land, 
and  by  sea,  goes  on  for  ever  snd  evsi; 


ENTERTAmiSO    COLVMN. 


A.  TocKMT  LiFK-BiLi.— Ordinary  llle-belU  u«  ao  olamar,  tliat 
M  weloome  tba  q»w  vulel;  iUuetrated  in  Uke  aoeotapAiiTlDs  Ok- 
iiM.    ItlsUMi&TeiitlonorMr.B.E.ItOM,olGntna,I^,udli 


<t  It  may  b«  Btnpped  on  the  penyin  In 

1  droea,  or  told«d  up  una  corrlAd  In 

tbapoeketUkeadlAiy.    Thabalt  ocMiilstsoI  BeTeral  «lr-Mllfl,A, 


ot  (be  ■«aUon  sbown  In  Fig.  S.    Theee  sella  are  provided  with  air- 

TBlves,  e,  wbioh  open  inirardlv.    An  air  supply-pipe,  b,  niiutlng 

(onnd  the  belt  BoaoommunloaUDg  with  «Aoh  . 

of  tile  oell*  by »  aeeond  air-valve,  b,  com* 

pletea  Ui«  whole.  It  we  oxoept  the  ehonldar 

•nd  other  atrapa  for  faatenlng  the  belt  about 

the  body.    The   ohambera   are   Inflated   by 

Uowlng  tlitongh  the  anpplj-plpe,  whloh  Is 

proTided  with  a  eulEable   monthpleoe,  an<l 

tbey  nuqr  be  disehiirged  by  meane  ot  the 

vatveA.a.    One  sreat  advantage  of  thia  kind 

ot  lite-belt  realdea  In  the  aepaiatA  ahambers, 

two  or  three  otwhioh  may  be  aooldentalty 

ffotn^ed  and  dtaaiiarged  without  dsatroy' 
_  the  floating  eOelency  ot  tba  remaining 


was  wutohlng 

oa  the  ehla  oppoeite  the  openliiff.    creeping  noiaelSMly  aronnd 
toward  the  eotnuiee  of  the  oeet,  the  waap  atoppsd  a  little  ahoit  ot 
1^  and  for  B  moment  remained  perteotlj  quiet;  then  reaohlnfc  — ' 
one  ot  hia  antenns,  he  wiggled  It  before  the  opening  and  wlthd 
It    This  OTertnre  bad  thedealred  effect,  tor  the  boa«  of  the  na 
M  large  a  aplder  M  oneordlnarlly  eees— oameonttoseewbat 
wrong  and  to  »«t  It  to  righu.    No  aoonar  bad  the  aplder  emer 
to  that  point  at  whiah  he  was  at  the  worst  disadvantage  than 
WMp,  with  a  qaleic  movement,  thrust  his  itlng  Into  the  body  ol 
his  foe,  killing  him  easily  and  almost  Instantly.    The  experiment 
waa  repeated  on  the  port  ot  the  wasp,  and  when  there  waa  no  re- 
aponae  from  the  Inside,  he  bename  satlsfled,  probably,  that  be 
held  Uie  tort.    At  all  events,  he  proeeeded  to  enter  the  neet  and 
slaogbtar  tha  young  spiders,  which  were  atterward  lagged  off  one 

AKATitRH  OF  two  Ahcthnt  SAKFLn  OF  BcmB.— O.  W.  Wlgnt.. 
and  A.Chiirah  have  examined  aaample  of  Irish  bog  butter,  wbloh 
'  h  any  oertalnty  to  a  particular  localitr.    There 

-  "•- '--"y  anthentlQ  speslmea, 

«  oUaJned: 


Mils.  The  bases  ol  theae  are  patches  ot  wax,  perhaps  mtied 
with  propolis,  daubed  on  where  the  eombs  are  Ozed,  and  on  which 
tba  oella  are  begun.    Their  first  radlmeots  are  trtonglaa,  formed 

e by  a  peeullar  appendage  In  the  beea' months,  havlhg  Joints  at  theon- 
aa,  which  open  and  alooeaa  they  prooeed  with  the  oells.  Vbeouot 
OM  this  appendage  ia  ot  a  trlangnlar  shape,  la  aerrated,  and  may 
be  mlataken  for  the  Inseet'a  fore-lega.  I  had  the  flrat  glimpse  ot 
this  atmoas  thing,  says  Mr.  Wlghtcni,  which,  to  anlt  my  purpose, 
I  ooU  a  pair  ot  oompaases,  wbQe  watching  ■  queen  hornet  mail- 
ing her  neet  The  rudiment  oC  the  flrat  oell  was  a  triande,  and 
soon  five  more  were  added  to  It.  When  the  lonely  Inaeet  was  at 
work  with  bet  forceps,  or  mandibles,  I  obecnrved  abe  kept  mortng 
a  enrlouB  appendage  In  her  month,  shaped  axaotly  like  thu 
noUoed  ot  the  bee. 


ENT^TAINING  COLUMN. 

FUTEL&TBBS.— Batlera  and  walteia. 

Pavohib  Ana.— South  and  west  winds. 

TavT  call  sewing  soclettee  sew-clals.    So  sol 

Cabbt'b  Idea  ofHibbEddcition.— Knowing  howio  charge. 


Wbi  ahould  yonng  women  bother  so  mnota  about  a  wedding- 
dreaa  r    Bo  it  ia  a  weddlng-dresa  la  enongh. 

Am/tSDlover  snid  tohisbelle,"If  you  dismiss  melirllltdow 

IbnlnaouL"    "In  that  oaao"— w'"- ■->■--■ — -    -  — 
I  liave  to  take  mighty  good  aim  I" 

THseananaenumarator  gets  two  cents  tor  av^ry  person  he  cap- 
tures.   Some  persona  are  not  worth  that  mur'~  >— •-- 

has  had  Ute  heneety  to  ratiirn  the  obuga. 

" BoucHOW," Bald  a  phHosopher,  "thlnga  are  usaally  kept  at 
an  equilibrium.  For  example,  the  more  iwloee  go  up,  the  more 
everybody  lias  to  oome  down  tor  everything." 

BBKomrtftuicr  by  an  Italian  minstrel  on  board  the  eienrslon- 
boat  to  p>iasengera  who  decline  to  put  anything  in  the  bat :  "  Wliat 
(or  you  De»t-o  time  with  your  oone-a,  when  weplBy-a,ebT" 

Thb  man  who  will  wait  two  hours  lor  hia  girt  to  friz  her  hair  lo 
go  out  riding  with  him,  will  swear  awfully  R  bis  wita  keeps  bim 
waiting  thirty  aeuonda  to  fasten  up  a  stray  braid  with  a  hair-pin. 

Bnmcz  n  OoijiEiT.~.ilunJ.'  "Has  any  one  been  at  thesa  pra- 
serrea ?"  Dend  silence.  "Have  you  touched  them,  Jimmy?" 
iTltnn)]/ ( with  tbe  utmoat  deliberation) :  "Pa  never 'lows  me  to  talk 
at  dlimar." 

A  DKujx  In  musical  Instruments,  In  one  oi  his  advertlaements, 
deelares  that  hia  drams,  among  other  articles  that  he  has  for  sole, 
"  can't  be  beat"  Will  he  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  what  they  an 
good  tor,  then  7 

AmwhoarderEpIlt  some  milk  on  hia  coat,  and  was  teartul  ieet 
it  would  leave  a  grease-spot  An  old  stager  assured  him  that  there 
was  not  the  allgbteet  danger,  but  that  he  might  look  toi  a  ObsU 
mark  when  It  dited. 


Must  Loec— A  poet  aaka,  "  Who  sliall  &)  first  to  the  abodowy 
land,  my  love  or  I  r"    II  they  contemplate  Qommlttlng  suicide,  to 
which  no  objeotiona  should  be  offered,  wa  8a){geat " 
penay— heads,  he  goee  flrat  i  toils,  she  goes  lost. 


1 8a)igeat  tbey  toss  up  a 


}t  be  mtoed  with  any  certainty  to  a  partico: 

is  no  doubt,  howevar,  that  it  Is  a  perfectly  ai 
■   "  ■    1^  years  old.    The  tollowlng  i — 


probably  1,000  years  old.  The  tollowlng  reanltawere  obtained: 
volatlie  (otty  acids,  oatoulated  as  butyric,  6  per  oent. ;  aolnble  fatty 
•aids,  not  volatile^  43  per  cent ;  kisoluble  flsed  fatty  adds,  WAS 

^r  oent ;  glyeerol,  mfnute  traeea.  The  Inaolnble  tatty  acid*  oon- 
cied  Sper  eenC  otalo  ooid,  and  91.0  per  cent  sleorio  and  palmitlo 
kdda.  The  other  sample  ot  butter,  which  la  much  dider,  waa  taken 
some  time  ago  from  an  Egyptian  tomb.  It  dates  Irom  about  MO 
or  600  years  twtore  Christ.  It  was  oonlolned  In  a  small  alabaster 
*ase,  and  bad  apparently  been  poured  In  while  In  a  meltinji  ttale. 
In  oppearanoe,  color,  amell  and  taste.  It  corresponds  closely  with 
n  sample  ot  slightly  rancid  butter.  Analysis  shows  that  the  sample 
has  not  undergone  any  notable  decompoeltlon. 

Bnseje 
oozeaoatlH 


oolt  to  keep  bis  head  above  water  fii  the  well  tlian  oi 


"  Sweet  Juliet,  I  would  tliea  wed." 
" Indeed ?' she qaerled,  "Abt  lrt*s  go* 
Oet  In  this  boot,  oh,  row  me,  ohl" 

Vi»  AKD  Dowxa.— No  one  knowa  who  Invented  (he  toahion  In 
aoeiety  ot  turning  down  the  comer  ot  a  vlBltln£-oard ;  but  the 
taahlon  ot  turning  down  the  aomer  ot  a  street  was  flrat  thought 
ot  by  the  man  who  owed  a  email  bill  to  the  tradesman  he  saw 
oomlng. 

"  Ab,  MB  I"  siDhed  a  rising  young  genius,  throwing  down  his 
pen  and  leaning  Deck  wearily,  "  you  don't  know  how  much  pleas- 
anter  and  easier  it  le  lo  read  these  Utile  poema  ot  mine  than  It  Is 
to  write  them."  BympatheUc  but  awkward  triend ;  "  Usd,  howyou 
must  suffer,  than  r 

IiiDT.— "  Bnt  tell  me.  Hiss  Jenkins,  why  yon  an  not  satlafled  f> 
Omemtm:  "  Well,  the  taet  is,  madam,  I  ahonid  be  perfectly  eon- 
tented  «>  stay  It  UaaterTomm^wsre  not  so  plain  I  Batlom  afraid 
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BOSTON,  IN  HER  TWO  AND  A  HALF  CENTURIES  OF  EXISTENCE. 


Thb  gnat  New  England  oitjr  baa  jnst  celebrated  its  two 
hundred  a&d  flftieUi  anniTerearr.  She  ia  not,  b^  manj  a 
long  Tear,  as  ancient  as  Saint  Augustine  or  Santa  T6,  bnt, 
vhile  thoae  old  Spaniah  towns  can  boast  of  age^  tbey  have 
never  exeroused  anj  inflnenoe  on  the  conntrr ;  and  even 
New  York,  though  she  antedatee  Boston,  cannot  laj  oLdin 
to  have  been  as  potent  an  element  in  American  political 
and  religions  life  as  the  capital  of  Massachnsetts. 

Boston  has  been  the  heart  and  brain  of  New  England. 
To  the  old  Canadian  Frenoh,  the  people  of  all  those  colo- 
nies were  Bostonians ;  and  Indian  tribes,  from  the  Mohawk 
to  the  Oolnmbia,  gave  the  same  name  to  all  New  England- 
eta,  and,  in  time,  to  all  inhabitants  of  the  United  Slates. 


"Two  oentnries  and  a  half  make  a  snudl  space  of  time 
in  the  histor;  of  a  nation,  and  yet  what  astonnding  changes 
hare  occnrred  in  oni  civic  annals  sinoe  John  'Winthrop,  on 
the  17th  day  of  September,  1630,  landed  with  the  Fnritaa 
settlers  on  this  peninsola  I  The  same  ocean  which  bore 
the  Pilgrims'  bark  to  onr  shore  still  rolls  in  all  its  vild, 
mTsterions  grandeur.  Theaame  son  worms  and  lights  the 
earth.  In  the  same  heaven  still  flames  the  bright  belt  of 
Orion — uid  itM  deep  concave  atill  shows  the  same  vacant 
plaoe^  where  the  lost  Pleiad  oonceals  herself  in  shame  lor 
having  wedded  with  a  mortal  lover.     Bnt  all  else,  how 
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tlifferenil  Soaroely  a  feature  of  the  landsoape  remains  to  tell 
ds  liov  nature  looked  before  she  was  snbdaed  by  civiliza- 
tion.   Tne  sea  has  been  converted  into  land ;  the  hills  have 
been  leyeled,  the  valleys  filled  up ;  tbe  sites  of  the  Indian 
wigwams  are  now  those  of  the  palaces  of  our  merchant 
priooes,  and  where  *  the  wild  fox  dag  his  hole  unscared ' 
Art  has  reared  her  beantif al  temples  for  the  worship  of  Ood 
and  the  dissemination  of  learning.     Winthrop  found  in 
the  territory  but  a  single  occupant,  William  Blackstone. 
To-day  the  population  of  our  municipality,  with  that  of  its 
suburlfe —which  practically  makes  a  part  of  our  city — is 
nearly  half  a  million.     The  domain  of  the  great  republic 
in  the  first  year  of  our  history  was  a  wilderness,  inhabited 
mostly  by  savage  tribes  and  savage  beasts.     It  is  now  the 
home  of  fifty  millions  of  free,  prosperous,  happy  and  intel- 
ligent people,  living  in  peace  under  the  beet  government 
ever  devised  by  man.     Before  Winthrop's  arrival  there 
ware,  it  i^  true,  some  small  settlements  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.    In  Virginia  a  feeble  colony  was  struggling  to  main- 
tain itsell     At  Plymouth,  a  settlement  oommeoced  ia  1620 
was  scarcely  in  a  more  prosperous  condition.    At  Salem 
there  were  only  three  hundred  colonists,  who  had  come 
over  two  years  before,  and  whose  numbers  were  fast  being 
decimated  by  sickness,  suffering  and  the  hardships  of  a 
settler's  lif^.     At  a  few  other  places  attempts  at  coloniza- 
tion had  been  made,  but  they  were  all  on  the  eve  of  being 
abandoned.     Arrangements  were  made  with  certain  com- 
panies holding  grants  from  the  Grown  by  the  Pilgrims,  by 
which  they  were  permitted  to  establish  a  plantation  in 
America.     On  the  20th  of  December,  1620,  the  Mai/[flower 
landed  on  Plymouth  Bock,  amid  the  snows  and  ice  of  a 
New  England  Winter,  one  hundred  and  one  emigrants, 
weary,  worn  and  tempest-toased,  but  brave,  hopeful  and 
undaunted.     One-half  of  these  died  daring  the  first  Winter 
from  exposure  and  want ;  but  the  infiexible  spirit  and  high 
resolve  of  the  survivors  did  not  abate,  and  none  returned 
to  their  old  homes. 

"* Oh,  strong  hearts  and  true! -not  one  went  back  inthelfay- 
jftotow— 
No,  not  one  looked  back  who  had  set  his  hand  to  that  plowbig.' 

*'  The  Jirit  century  and  a  half  of  the  history  of  Boston 
is  the  history  of  the  colonization  and  settlement  of  the 
country  ;  the  history  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  that  invin- 
cible spirit  of  liberty  which  animated  the  people  to  assert 
their  ]x>litical  rights,  and  ultimately  led  to  the  separation 
of  the  colonies  from  the  mother  country  and  to  their  erec- 
tion into  an  independent  nation.  If  we  shall  *'make  our 
annals  true,*'  no  history  of  the  Bevolution  nor  of  the 
United  States,  from  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Ck>nstitu- 
tion  to  the  close  of  the  great  civil  war,  could  be  writt^i 
without  narrating  the  Uut  century  of  her  history,  for 
Boston  has  taken  an  active  part  in  all  the  great  political, 
social  and  military  events  which  make  this  important 
epoch  memorable.  During  all  her  250  years  of  life,  her 
thoughts,  sentiments,  policy,  and  political  and  moral 
principles,  and  the  action  of  her  representative  men,  na- 
tive and  adopted,  have  largely  influenced,  guided  and  con- 
trolled the  country.  Nor  has  she  been  actuated  by  the 
vulgar  ambition  to  lead  and  direct:  she  has  ever  been 
prompted  by  the  purest  patriotism  and  the  highest  public 
spirit. 

"  The  Puriianayirho  came  with  Winthrop,  and  those  who 
subsequently  followed  them,  belonged  to  a  different  set  of 
dissenters.  They  were  dissatisfied  with  the  Church  as  es- 
tablished under  Elizabeth,  and  regretted  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Beformation  had  not  been  adopted  to  a  fuller 
extent ;  but  they  did  not  wish  to  sever  their  connection 
with  the  English  Church  as  completely  as  the  Separatists. 


**lt  has  been  daimed  that  the  chief  object  of  the  emi- 
grants was  to  provide  an  asylum  '  where  nonconformists 
might  transport  themselves  and  enjoy  the  Uberty  of  their 
own  persuasion  in  matters  of  worship  and  church  di»a- 
pliae ';  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  got  this  privilege 
through  their  charter.  They  could  make  laws  and  cxecate 
them,  but  they  could  make  no  laws  '  repugnant  to  those  of 
England.'  All  colonial  legislation  must  accord  with  that 
of  the  mother  country.  As  they  were  not  allowed  there  to 
worship  Ood  as  they  pleased,  they  could  not  lawfully  do 
so  in  the  colony.  The  charter  granted  no  such  libertj, 
and,  as  Lord  Coke  declared,  it  could  not  grant  any  saeb 
liberty,  because  it  would  be  in  violation  of  the  common 
law.  Nor  did  the  charter  '  recognize  the  least  depaitmo 
in  religious  worship  from  that  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land.' 

"As  has  been  observed.  King  James  refused  to  allow  the 
Separatists  who  settled  at  Plymouth  the  enjoyment  of  hb- 
erty  of  conscience  and  the  free  worship  of  Qod,  and  hh 
successor,  under  the  direction  of  Laud,  followed  the  same 
policy.  The  letter  of  Winthrop  and  his  associates,  on  their 
departure  from  England,  expresses  the  warmest  attachment 
to  the  Church  of  England,  and  we  are  warranted  in  infer- 
ring from  it  that  the  writers  not  only  had  no  disposition 
then  to  separate  from  the  church,  but  felt  they  had  no 
power  to  do  so.  The  period  was  auspicious  for  the  emi- 
gration. The  Government  was  so  engrossed  by  home 
affairs,  that  it  could  only  give  a  divided  attention  to  ookh 
nial  matters,  and  slight  efforts  were  made  to  restrict  those 
who  desired  to  emigprate,  whether  they  took  or  not  the  re- 
quired oath  of  *  allegiance  and  supremacy.' 

"The  Bev.  John  White  had  attem  ted  to  form  a  settle- 
ment  in  Massachusetts  Bay  in  1625,  but  it  was  about  being 
abandoned,  when  a  scheme  of  colonization  on  a  large 
scale  was  projected  by  the  Massachusetts  Company  of  Lon- 
don, and  a  royal  charter  obtained  for  the  purpose. 

**  John  Winthrop  was  elected  €k>vemor  of  the  proposed 
colony.  As  he  was  also  the  founder  of  Boston,  a  brief 
aketch  of  this  eminent  man  seems  here  appropriata.  He 
was  bom  at  Edwardston,  near  the  family  seat  at  Grotoo, 
in  the  County  of  Suffolk,  England,  on  the  22d  of  Janimzy, 
1588,  and  was  highly  connected,  being  of  an  ancient 
family.  He  inherited  a  considerable  estate^  was  educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  bred  to  the  bar,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  had  a  considerable  practice.  In  1627  he  yna 
appointed  Attorney  of  the  Court  of  Wards  and  Liveries,  a 
trust  which  yielded  a  handsome  income.  This  appoint- 
ment seems  to  have  been  obtained  through  political  ia* 
fluence ;  but,  from  some  reason  which  does  not  appear-- 
probably  because  he  had  reprobated  the  cruel  treatment  of 
dissenters  and  the  policy  of  persecution  which  then  ob- 
tained— ^he  lost,  in  1639,  the  favor  of  Ck)vernment,  and 
with  it  his  office.  He  then  reverted  to  the  project  he  had 
often  before  entertained,  of  emigrating  to  America.  His 
friends  opposed  it,  and  one  of  them  wrote  him  that  *  the 
church  and  commonwealth  here  at  home  hath  more  need 
of  his  best  ability  in  those  dangerous  times  than  any  re- 
mote plantations ;  that  all  his  kinsfolk  and  most-under- 
standing friends  will  more  rejoice  at  his  stay  at  home,  with 
any  conditions  which  God  shall  send,  thah  throw  himself 
upon  vain  hopes  with  many  difficulties  and  uncertainties,* 
adding,  with  much  force,  '  that  plantations  are  for  yonng 
men  that  can  endure  all  iiains  and  hunger,'  and  closing  with 
the  just  remark  :  *  How  hard  it  will  be  for  one,  brought  np 
among  books  and  learned  men,  to  live  in  a  barbaroua 
place,  where  there  is  no  learning  and  less  civility  V  But 
the  sense  of  duty  was  the  active  principle  in  the  character 
of  our  governor,  and  the  key  to  his  conduct  through  all 
his  useful  and   honorable  life.     The  objections  of  his 
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friends  were  answered  in  a  letter  to  his  wife,  in  which  he 
says  :  *  It  had  pleased  the  Lord  to  call  me  to  a  further 
trust  in  this  bnainess  of  a  plantation  than  either  I  ex- 
pected or  find  myself  fit  for,  being  chosen  by  the  company 
to  be  their  governor.  The  only  thing  that  I  have  comfort 
in  it  is,  that  hereby  I  have  assurance  that  my  charge  is  of 
the  Lord,  and  that  He  hath  called  me  to  this  work.' 

*'  It  was  the  original  design  of  most  of  the  emigrants  to 
be  settled  in  one  place,  to  be  called  Boston,  after  Boston 
in  Eagland,  in  honor  of  the  Bev.  John  Gotten,  who  lived 
there,  and  who  was  expected  to  join  them.  Winthrop 
firat  landed  in  Salem,  June  22,  1630,  bnt^,  as  Lientenant- 
Governor  Dudley,  said  :  '  Salem  pleased  us  not,'  and  they 
soon  left  for  Gharlestown,  where  they  proposed  to  settle. 
The  water,  however,  proving  bad,  Winthrop  removed  to 
the  peninsula  which  now  forms  the  chief  part  of  Boston. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  court  of  assistants,  held  on  the  7th  of 
September,  old  style — the  17th  of  September,  new  style — 
1630,  it  was  ordered  thut  the  peninsula  previously  called 
by  the  Lidians  Shawmut,  and  bythe  English  Triraountain, 
should  be  called  'Boston.'  We  date  the  foundation  of 
our  city  from  that  day.  In  1632  the  General  Court  de- 
cLired  'that  it  was  the  fittest  place  for  public  meetings  of 
any  place  in  the  Bay/  and  from  that  time  it  has  continued 
to  be  the  capital  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  seems  that 
the  Plymouth  colonists  had  been  attracted  by  the  natural 
advantages  of  Shawmut  as  a  place  for  settlement,  for  a 
party  sent  oat  by  them  scon  after  their  landing,  to  explore 
the  country,  brought  such  favorable  accounts  of  the  plaoe 
that  they  expressed  the  wish  '  that  they  had  settled  there.' 

"  Among  the  first  acts  of  the  colonists  upon  their  arrival 
in  Ndw  England  was  the  formation  of  a  church.  The  cov- 
enant was  signed  July  30th,  1630,  and  this  was  the  founda- 
tion <4  the  first  church  of  Boston.  The  meetings  of  the 
congregation  were  originally  held  under  the  shade  of  an 
oak-tree — ^literally  a  house  not  made  with  hands.  The 
first  meeting-house  was  built  in  1632,  and  was  said  to  have 
had  mud  walls  and  a  thatched  rooL  It  was  located  in 
State  Street,  where  Brazer's  building  now  stands.  In  1639 
a  new  house  was  built  on  the  site,  in  Washington  Street, 
uow  occupied  by  Joy's  building.  The  cost  was  paid  by 
the  weekly  church  collections.  This  fact  is  interesting  as 
showing  that  thus  early  the  people  of  Boston  initiated  the 
policy  of  supporting  religion  by  voluntary  contributions, 
without  recourse  to  rates  or  taxation  by  law.  In  1711  the 
house  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  rebuilt  In  1808  the 
society  removed  to  a  new  meeting-house  on  Ghauncy 
Street,  where  it  remained  until  1868,  when  it  removed  to 
the  beautiful  church  on  Berkeley  Street 

'*  The  growth  of  Boston  was  at  first  slow.    Those  who 
came  out  with  Wmthrop  suffered  so  much  from  sickness 
and  scarcity  of  food  that  at  times  the  safety  of  the  colony 
was  seriou^y  threatened,  and  on  this  account  Boston  was 
ojklled  ' Lost-town.'    It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  when  we 
"were  threatened  with  famine  in  1630  the  danger  was 
civerted  by  food  sent  from  Ireland.     So  that  the  com  we 
gave  in  after  years  to  feed  her  starving  thousands  was  but 
the  retorn  of  what  we  had  of  her  in  our  own  distress. 
Thus  literally  the  bread  cast  upon  the  waters  was  returned 
alter  many  days.    In  all  the  suffering  and  despondency  of 
the  first  years  of  the  colony,  the  courage,  constancy  and 
j  udioious  management  of  Gk>  pernor  Winthrop  never  abated. 
WitJi  the  skill  of  the  statesman,  the  firmness  of  the  magis- 
trate and  the  tenderness  of  a  parent,  he  encouraged  and 
sustained  the  sinking  faith  of  those  who  had  been  en- 
trusted to  his  care,  and  animated  them  with  renewed 
ouergy.    The  first  settlers  of  Boston  clearly  saw  the  power 
of  knowledge  and  the  value  of  popular  education.     They 
knew  their  infiuence  on  social  progress  and  the  prosperity 


of  the  State.  They  knew  that  liberty,  civil  and  religious, 
for  which  they  had  sacrificed  so  much,  could  never  be 
maintained  if  the  people  were  ignorant  They  therefore 
provided,  as  early  as  1635,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  *  free 
schoolmaster.'  Winthrop,  in  his  journal  in  1645,  notes 
that  'divers  free  schools  were  erected,'  and  it  is  quaintly 
observed  in  the  law  establishing  these  schools,  '  that  the 
stronghold  of  Satan  consisted  in  the  ignorance  of  the 
people,  and  all  means  should  be  employed  to  counteract 
the  ould  deluder.'  Boston  has  always  expended  large 
sums  for  school  purposes — 'yearly  oontributions  either  by 
voluntary  allowance  or  by  rates  of  such  as  refused.' 
Thus*  it  will  be  seen,  that  here  in  Boston  was  first  estab* 
lished  the  principle,  since  almost  universally  adopted,  of 
educating  the  people  at  the  public  cost  All  the  legifela- 
tion  of  our  ancestors  shows  their  deep  interest  in  this  im- 
portant matter,  for  they  enforced  upon  the  towns  by  penal 
enactments  the  obligation  to  support  free  public  schools, 
and  inaugurated  a  policy  which  in  after  years  induced 
their  descendants  to  provide  by  law  for  the  compulsory 
school  attendance  of  all  children. 

"In  1631  '  an  order  was  made  that  for  the  time  to  come 
none  should  be  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  body  pol- 
itic but  such  as  were  church  members.'  '  This  extraor- 
dinary order,'  Hutchinson  says,  'continued  in  force  until 
the  dissolution  of  the  Government,  it  being  repealed  in 
appearance  only  after  the  restoration  of  Gharles  11.'  Thus 
they  kept  in  their  own  hands  all  })ower  of  preventing  those 
who  differed  from  them  in  religious  opinions  from  inter- 
fering in  civil  or  ecclesiastical  afiairs.  By  this  curious  in- 
oonsiatency  the  early  settlers,  who,  in  common  with  the 
great  body  of  the  Puritans,  objected  to  the  union  of 
Ghnrch  and  State  in  the  Old  World,  found  themselves  ad- 
vocating the  same  combination  in  the  New. 

"  This  jealousy  of  other  sects  was  early  shown  toward 
the  Episcopalians,  when  some  of  them,  under  the  lead  of 
Dr.  Bobert  Ghild,  ventured  to  present  to  the  General 
Court  a  remonstrance  and  humble  petition  for  'their 
rights  under  the  laws  of  England,  which  could  not  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  Government  here.'  Not  only  was  the 
prayer  of  the  petition  denied,  but  the  petition  was  re- 
garded as  seditions,  and  the  petitioners  heavily  fined. 

"  Most  of  the  early  colonial  legislation  had  relation  to 
church  affidrs.  The  church  members,  as  such,  decided  all 
matters  pertaining  to  both  church  and  town.  In  fact,  the 
church  settled  all  religious  and  secular  concerns.  In  order 
to  make  the  people  deport  themselves  in  a  proper  and 
godly  manner,  their  habits,  customs,  dress,  modes  of 
living  and  methods  of  transacting  business  were  largely 
regulated  by  law ;  and  nothing  iUustrates  so  well  the 
temper  and  disposition  of  the  people  of  Boston  in  the 
olden  time  as  this  curious,  absurd  and  meddlesome  legis- 
lation, so  inconsistent  with  modern  notions  of  personal 
liberty. 

"But  whether  or  not  the  first  settlers  entertained  any 
disloyal  intentions  T(hen  they  came  here,  it  is  clear  that  in 
1634,  to  quote  again  from  Ghalmers,  '  the  nature  of  their 
Government  was  changed  by  a  variety  of  regulations,  the 
legality  of  which  cannot  easily  be  supported  by  any  other 
than  ^ose  principles  (f  independence  which  sprang  up  among 
them,  and  have  at  aU  times  governed  their  actions,*  From 
their  first  arrival  they  viewed  with  alarm  the  least  en- 
croachment upon  their  liberties,  from  whatever  source  it 
came.  There  were  growing  fears  that,  when  they  should 
increase  in  wealth  and  numbers,  there  would  be  oppres- 
sive interference  from  the  home  Government,  which 
would  imperil,  not  only  their  material  but  their  political 
interests,  and  there  was  a  growing  determination  to  resist 
I  and  repel  pach  interference  at  every  cost    These  fears. 
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and  this  determinatioii,  found 
expression  in  no  uncertain 
language,  and  it  waa  evident 
to  the  slightest  obserrer  that, 
vhen  the  resisting  jwwer  had 
snffloientj;  HOgnvented,  oolo- 
nial  lo^altr  vonld  bear  no 
hsavj  strain. 

"Tbo  loss  of  their  oharter 
in  168Ji  did  not  dishearten  the 
people  of  Boston,  nor  ^J^ooe 
them  to  abandon  anj  of  tiie 
political  righta  the;  had 
claimed  noder  IL  On  the 
oontiar;,  this  hostilfl  act  of 
tbe  Crown  only  serred  to 
make  tham  more  \ratclitnl  of 
all  enoroacbmenta,  and  awaken 
a  fiercer  spirit  of  reeistanoe. 
Boon  thra«  waa  jnst  reason  for 
g  the  Qovernment  of 
I  of   oppres- 


sion. Hie  long  -  alnmberii^ 
jealoos;  of  the  colonies  began 
to  be  active.  Their  growing 
proaperitj  and  power,  their 
expanding  commeroe.  their 
Bctivi^  and  enterprise  on  land 
and,  sea,  their  increaaing  man- 
ofaotnrea,  alarmed  this  '  na- 
tion of  shopkeepers,'  aa  Na- 
poleon well  called  the  EngUah, 
not  contemptnonsly,  as  numj 
have  sappoeed,  but  becanaa 
trade  has  been  made  the  chief 
object  of  national  soUcitodo 
and  care.  The  coloniata  vrnti 
be  suppressed,  and  Perlismeiit 
adopted  the  nnnatnral  polic; 
of  checking  the  indostrial  in- 
tereela  of  English  snbjeets  in 
America  bj  the  moat  atrocioos 
legislation.    They  showed  that 
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BngHsli  blood  tud  not  degenaiated  in  orossing  tbs  Atlantic, 
yrj  connteraoting  measnzeB  of  reaiatanoe.  We  treasure 
among  oar  proudest  hisU)rio  reminiooenoes  the  (aot  that 
BoatoB  led  the  ■wt.j  in  thia  reaiBtanoa,  She  began  Trith 
protest  ud  remonstzanoeL  She  denonnoed  araT^  measnre 
hoatile  to  colonial  intereata.  She  opposed  the  Stamp  Act, 
the  Rerenne  Act,  the  Wrila  of  AssiataQoe,  the  Tea  Tax,  and 
all  other  arbitnu;  meMores.  When  the  Grown,  vitli  the 
tnadnees  which  deapotio  power  haa  ao  often  shown,  per- 
siated  in  its  tnicidij  policy,  and  ignored  the  plainest  clalma 
of  Tight  ftod  jnatice,  she  followed  ap  her  protest  with  the 
bold  denial  of  the  tight  of  Puliament  tomaka  laws  for  the 


colonies,  Ukd  the  declaration  of  the  principle  on  which  the 
Berolntion  was  snbseqnently  based,  that  taxation  williont 
representation  was  tjionn;.  Throash  the  eloqnencs  o( 
her  statesmen  she  inflamed  the  eiater  colonies  with  the  fire 
of  her  own  daring,  and  oieated  a  public  opinion  on  which 
waa  flrmlj  based  the  resolntion  to  reebt  to  the  end  BrititU 
tTianny,  at  ererr  cost.  Against  her,  as  the  csose,  the/ons 
ef  origo  of  rerolntion,  the  Crown  directed  its  flerceat  Ten* 
gsance.  Her  port  was  closed,  her  commerce  destroyed, 
her  people  prosoribed,  and  a  price  pnt  upon  the  heads  o( 
her  patriotic  sons,  Hanoook  and  Adama  The  deatmction 
of  her  material  interests  did  not  coeroe  her  people  to  retnut 
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the  sacrifices  that  liberty  demanded.  Upon  her  altar  every 
oblation  was  freely  placed,  with  the  pledges  of  life,  fortune 
and  sacred  honor  in  her  defensa  The  first  threat  of  armed 
resistance  was  here  uttered ;  the  first  act  of  resistance  was 
here  done ;  the  first  recommendation  that  independence 
be  dedsred  was  here  made ;  the  first  blood  iu  the  cause 
was  here  shed  ;  and  the  steady  valor  of  onr  "minnte  men** 
in  what  may  be  called  the  first  battle  of  the  BeTolation — 
the  battle  of  Banker  Hill — first  assured  Washington  that 
the  cause  of  American  Independence  wa9  safe. 

*'  Boston  has  always  exercised  great  influence  with  the 
coloniea  For  a  long  period  she  was  practically  Massachu- 
setts. She  was,  to  quote  again  the  words  of  the  eloquent 
divine  in  1730,  "  the  chief  part  of  the  land.'*  From  the 
beginning  she  directed  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  shaped 
its  legislation  and  formed  its  policy.  Some  of  her  acts 
have  resulted  in  consequences  of  the  greatest  importanoe 
to  colonial  interests.  She  originated,  as  has  been  stated, 
under  the  sagacious  direction  of  "Winthrop,  the  colonial 
confederation  of  1643.  She  suggested  the  congress  of  the 
colonies  which  adopted  the  confederation  of  1775 ;  largely 
through  her  influence  the  Declaration  of  IndepenJence 
was  made  ;  during  all  the  war  of  the  Bevolution  she  heU 
a  oontroling  position ;  her  voice  was  everywhere  heard, 
her  influence  everywhere  felt  Animated  by  her  patriotic 
spirit.  New  England  furnished  more  than  one-half  of  that 
heroic  army  which  achieved  independence,  of  which  Mas- 
sachusetts alone  contributed  nearly  one- third.  Her  ideas 
touching  moral,  religious,  social  and  governmental  ques- 
tions have  largely  obtained  in  this  country.  They  have 
greatly  influenced  American  thought  an:l  action,  and  most 
of  the  important  events  of  our  history  will  be  found,  when 
effects  are  traced  to  their  causes,  to  havo  had  their  origin 
in  the  Puritan  principles  which  first  germinated  here.  I 
may  be  permitted  to  observe  that  Boston  not  only  estab- 
lished the  first  church,  the  first  free  school  and  the  first 
college,  as  has  been  stated,  but  she  built  the  first  vessel, 
the  first  printing-press,  the  first  hotel  and  first  railroad. 
She  started  the  first  newspaper  and  the  first  temperance 
movement,  when  Ck>vemorWmthrop  broke  up  the  custom 
for  everybody  to  be  drinking  his  neighbor*s  health.  She 
organized  the  first  abolition  movement,  and  the  first 
Tlianksgiving  celebration.  She  originated  stump  speaking, 
when  the  Bev.  John  Wilson,  in  1C37,  during  the  canvass 
for  governor,  addressed  the  people  from  a  tree  in  behalf 
of  Winthrop,  who  was  elected.  She  created  the  first  public 
park — ^in  our  Boston  Common. 

*'  We  have  reason  to  be  proud  not  only  of  our  political 
history,  But  of  our  material  growth  and  prosperity.  B3S- 
ton  originally  contained  700  acres  ;  to-day  she  has  more 
than  23,000.  As  has  been  stated,  her  population,  includ- 
ing that  of  the  suburbs,  is  almost  half  a  million  ;  her  tax 
valuation  is  nearly  $650.000,000 ;  her  credit  in  all  the 
financiid  markets  of  the  world  is  unchallenged.  She  has 
171  free  schools ;  she  has  the  largest  library  on  this  conti- 
nent ^containing  nearly  400,000  volumes;  she  has  216 
churches  ;  she  has  666  charitable,  religious,  literary,  scien- 
tific and  art  societies.  Her  architecture,  public  and  private, 
is  for  the  most  part  substantial,  convenient  and  elegant ;  her 
suburbs,  with  their  varied  surface,  their  sloping  hills, 
their  green  meadows,  their  beautiful  trees,  their  tasteful 
shrubbery,  their  c^iltivated  gardens,  their  picturesque  villas 
and  charming  cottages,  are  objects  of  attraction  and  de- 
light to  every  spectator.  All  this  is  the  product  of  in- 
dustry, frugality  and  intelligence,  and  of  those  moral  and 
religious  principles  implanted  here  by  the  early  Puritans. 
It  is  our  duty  to  transmit  theee  blessings,  with  the  good 
government  and  free  institutions  we  have  inherited,  unim- 
pftiredi  to  the  generations  that  are  to  saooeei  us.    This 


trust  is  a  solemn  one,  and  can  only  be  executed  by  main- 
taining the  virtaes  of  our  ancestors,  for  the  same  agencies 
which  enabled  them  to  acquire  will  be  needed  to  enable 
us  to  preserve." 

The  chief  magistrate  of  the  city  could  not,  on  sncli  an 
anniversary,  but  dwell  with  complacency  on  the  record  of 
Boston.  Yet  every  American  will  admit  that  the  city  is 
identified  in  many  ways  with  the  whole  country,  and  Las 
helped,  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  to  fiuhion  the 
thoughts  and  the  ideas  which  have  from  time  to  time  con- 
stitoted  public  opinion. 

The  fierce  dogmatism  of  its  early  days,  when,  without 
defining  a  distinct  creed  or  system  of  church  government) 
it  established  one  of  the  most  rigid  theocracies  ever  seen 
on  earth,  has  in  our  day  yielded,  indeed  ;  but  the  character 
of  a  people  formed  in  that  school  still  continues^  and  one 
of  the  striking  elements  of  that  character  is  the  activity, 
mental  and  physical,  with  which  New  England  endeavors 
to  impose  on  the  country  its  ideas  on  oil  subjeota  This 
energy  marks  her  sons  in  every  field ;  and  it  is  easy  to 
trace  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  the  workings  of 
the  National  Qovemment,  the  distinctive  New  England 
idea,  pushed  with  energy,  skill,  adroitness  and  persever- 
ance, till  it  Is  taken  up  as  a  national  idea.  And  we  look  in 
vain  over  the  country  to  find  a  city  which  has  shown  simi- 
lar vitality  or  power. 

The  comparatively  unproductive  soil  of  New  England  at 
an  early  date  induced  emigration,  and  thus  the  West  re- 
ceived its  colonies  of  men  determined  to  control  and  guide; 
The  new  communities,  from  the  Firelsnds  of  Ohio  to  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  all  thus  feel  the  early  influence  of 
Boston. 

As  a  city,  she  has  marked  epochs.  The  struggle  for 
religious  unity,  first  against  those  who,  acting  out  their 
original  professions,  wished  still  to  cling  to  the  Church  of 
England  ;  then  against  Boger  Williams,  whose  varying 
mind  led  him  from  one  extreme  to  another  ;  then  against 
Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  her  favorer.  Sir  Harry  Yane,  sending 
one  to  tlio  frontier  to  be  butchered  by  savages,  and  the 
other  in  disgust  to  England  to  end  his  career  on  the 
scaffold. 

Even  more  bitter  was  the  war  agafnst  the  followers  of 
Fox ;  and  sadly  did  the  generous  hearts  that  interposed  in 
behalf  of  the  Qaakers  pay  for  their  temerity,  while  Boston 
Common  hides  to  this  day  the  bones,  but  not  the  memory, 
of  the  earnest  Friends  whose  lifeless  bodies  swung  from 
the  gallows  on  that  famous  spot 

When  Boston  triumphed  over  dissent  at  home,  and  an 
iron  rule  had  been  established,  it  had  to  face  a  new  diffi- 
culty. The  very  severity  exercised  against  the  Quakers 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  indolent  King  Charles,  and 
questions  began  to  arise  as  to  the  validity  of  the  acts  of 
this  Colonial  Government. 

Boston  sounded  the  alarm.  The  self-government  which 
Massachusotts  had  assumed  and  exercised  was  menaced. 
James,  more  of  a  statesman  and  a  worker  than  his  brother, 
planned  a  confederation,  in  which  New  England,  blended 
with  Dutch  New  York  and  the  new  Quaker  colony  of  Penn- 
sylvania, would  lose  some  of  its  asperity  and  become  more 
harmonious  with  England. 

Andros,  as  Governor- General,  became  the  evil  irenius  of 
Boston.  Boyal  troops,  the  established  Cnurcb,  custema — 
all  were  imposed  on  an  unwilling  people. 

While  Boston  was  fretting  and  chafing  under  the  rule  of 
James  XL  and  Andros,  news  came,  by  way  of  Nevis,  in  the 
West  Indii  s,  that  William  of  Orange  had  landed  in  Eng- 
land.   It  was  a  match  to  a  magazine. 

Men  rushed  for  their  arms,  boys  swarmed  the  streets 
with  clubs,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  roll  of  the  drum 
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echoed  tbroagh  lae  streets.  A  British  frigate  lay  in  the 
harbor ;  her  captain  was  seized  and  secured  ;  known  ad- 
herents of  Andros  were  arrested  ;  others  fled  to  the  fort 
Andros  sent  for  the  ministers,  hoping  to  calm  the  storm ; 
bat  as  the  colors  were  ran  np  at  Beacon  Hill,  and  the 
militia  moved  upon  the  fort,  Andros  fled  to  the  frigate. 

The  castle  sarrendered.  The  venerable  Bradstreet  and 
some  of  the  old  magistrates  formed  a  temporary  govern- 
ment, and  there  issued,  April  18th,  1689,  an  elaborate 
"Declaration  of  the  Gentlemen,  Merchants  and  Inhabitants 
of  Boston  and  the  Country  adjacent*' 

Boston  had  reasserted  her  independency.  She  pro- 
claimed William  and  Mary,  but  the  new  rulers  would  not 
forego  the  opportunity  of  appointing  a  royal  governor. 

Then  for  years  came  the  oft-repeated  struggle  of  Eng- 
land to  wrest  Canada  from  the  hands  of  the  French.  In 
all  this  struggle  Boston  took  the  lead,  giving  freely  her 
means  and  blood.  The  flrst  expedition — that  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Phips— sailed  from  Boston  with  about  two  thousand 
men,  in  thirty  or  forty  •vessels.  The  utter  failure  of  the 
expedition  prostrated  the  colony,  and  Boston  issued  her 
Bills  of  Credit,  the  flrst  colonial  paper  money.  In  all  the 
subsequent  attempts,  like  that  of  Walker  in  1712 ;  in  the 
expedition  against  Louisbourg  ;  in  the  operations  against 
the  Indian  allies  of  the  French — Boston  did  her  share 
manfully. 

Then  came  again  the  struggle  for  self-government  In 
resisting  the  Stamp  Act  and  Navigation  Acts ;  in  her 
daring  destruction  of  the  tea  in  the  harbor,  Boston  had 
marked  herself  out  as  a  sx>ecial  object  of  hatred  to  the 
coancils  of  Great  Britain. 

She  was  closed  as  a  port,  and  regimectts  were  sent  over 
to  intimidate  her  citizens.  A  feverish  spirit  pervaded  all 
classes ;  boys  pelted  the  soldiers,  and  a  chance  quarrel  led 
to  the  flring  of  the  military  on  a  mob,  in  which  several 
were  killed.  It  was  the  famous  Boston  massacre,  the 
memory  of  which  was  kept  alive  for  years,  and,  by  all  the 
eloquence  of  Boston  oratory,  made  a  potent  instrument  in 
rousing  throughout  the  country  a  hatred  of  British  rule. 

Day  by  day  the  spirit  grew  stronger,  and  England  felt 
at  last  that  if  she  was  to  maintain  her  power  in  America 
she  must  appeal  to  arms.  She  had  no  statesmen  to  dic- 
tate a  wiser  course. 

Boston  was,  of  all  places,  the  one  to  be  crushed.  But, 
although  to  occupy  that  city  was  apparently  easy,  the 
army  found  itself  in  a  trap.  Not  only  from  all  parts  of 
New  England  did  troops  flock  to  invest  the  royal  army, 
bat  the  Southern  colonies  sent  their  regiments  to  aid  in 
driving  out  what  had  become  an  army  of  invasion.  Boston 
had  become  the  representative  American  city.  Her  Faaeuil 
Hall  was  the  first  temple  of  American  liberty,  and  here 
eloquence  told  the  story  of  American  wrongs  in  tones  that 
reached  throughout  ttie  land. 

Once  freed  from  the  presence  of  English  troops,  she  was 
never  called  upon  to  repel  them  again.  There  Parliament 
felt  it  could  secure  no  hold. 

After  the  war  her  progress  was  steady  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  institutions  she  had  done  so  much  to  create. 
Her  ships  whitened  every  sea ;  her  credit  has  never  been 
impaired,  and  all  that  capital  and  ingenuity  can  bring  to 
develop  her  facilities  for  inland  trade,  and  make  her  a 
foremost  commercial  port,  are  diligently  employed.  As  a 
rival  of  New  York,  Boston  has  the  advantage  of  a  perma- 
nent government,  and  one  administered  by  her  best  citi- 
zens, while  Now  York,  with  her  charter  virtually  annulled, 
a  victim  alike  to  legislature  and  to  mob,  i&  so  fettered  and 
crippled  that  her  very  greatness  may  be  the  cause  of  her 
decline. 

The  onward  progress  of  such  a  city  is  best  seen  in  occa- 


sional descriptions.  In  1679,  when  two  Labadists  visited 
it,  they  pictured  it  thus :  •*  As  to  Boston,  particularly," 
say  they,  "  it  lies  in  latitude  42°  20',  on  a  very  flne  bay. 
The  city  is  quite  large,  constituting  about  twelve  compa- 
nies. It  has  three  churches,  or  meeting-houses,  as  they 
call  them.  All  the  houses  are  i.i«de  of  small  thin  cedar 
shingles,  nailed  against  frames,  and  then  filled  in  with 
brick  and  other  stuff ;  and  so  are  the  churches.  For  this 
reason  these  towns  are  so  liable  to  fires,  as  have  already 
happened  several  times  ;  and  the  wonder  to  me  is  that  the 
whole  city  has  not  been  burnt  down,  so  light  and  dry  are 
the  materials.  There  is  a  large  dock  in  front  of  it,  con- 
structed of  wooden  piers,  where  the  large  ships  go  to  be 
careened  and  rigged ;  the  smaller  vessels  all  come  up  to  tho 
city.  On  the  left  hand  side,  across  the  river,  lies  Cbarles- 
town,  a  considerable  place,  where  there  is  some  ship- 
ping. Upon  the  point  of  the  bay  on  ihe  left  hand  thero 
is  a  blockhouse,  along  which  a  piece  of  water  runs,  called 
the  Milk  Ditch.  Tbe  whole  place  has  been  an  island,  but 
it  is  now  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  low  road  to  Box- 
bury,  between  which  you  pass  in  sailing  in  and  out  On 
one  of  the  middlemost  stands  the  foit|  where  the  ships 
show  their  passports." 

Just  a  century  later,  Blanchard,  commissary  in  chief  to 
Bochambeau's  army,  thus  describes  Boston,  which  he  vis- 
ited in  August,  1780  :  ''  The  City  of  Boston  seemed  to  me 
as  large  as  Orleans ;  not  so  broad,  perhaps,  but  longer. 
It  is  likewise  well  built,  and  displays  an  indescribable 
cleanliness  which  is  pleasing.  Most  of  the  houses  are  of 
wood  ;  some  are  of  stone  and  brick.  The  people  seemed 
to  be  in  easy  circumstances.  Nevertheleso,  the  shops  were 
poorly  stocked  with  goods,  and  everything  was  dear, 
which  resulted  from  the  war.  The  bookstores  had  scarcely 
anything  but  prayer-books  ;  an  English  and  French  dic- 
tionary cost  me  eight  louis  d'or.  I  saw  on  the  signs  of 
two  shops  the  name  of  Blanchard,  written  like  my  own, 
one  Caleb  Blanchard,  the  other  John.'* 

The  Abb^  Bobin,  who  arrived  there  the  next  Summer, 
after  eighty-five  days  of  steady  sea-sickness,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account,  rather  more  in  detail : 

''  We  had  doubled  Cape  Ann,  we  were  in  the  great  Bay 
of  Massachusetts ;  we  saw  the  sea  beat  on  the  rocks  of 
Cape  Cod ;  we  were  within  a  few  hours  of  Boston,  when 
a  thick  fog  suddenly  covered  us,  and  in  the  midst  of  shoals 
obscured  our  course.  We  anchored,  but  soon  after  a 
heavy  gale  dragged  our  anchor,  broke  our  cables,  and 
threatened  us  with  fouling  each  other  or  of  striking  on 
these  dangerous  shores.  Most  of  the  vessels  put  to  sea. 
But  at  last,  after  two  days  of  uncertainty,  danger  and — ^for 
m^— of  sickness,  a  fresh  breeze  took  us  into  Boston 
Harbor.  From  this  harbor,  in  which  pretty  httle  islands 
are  scattered,  we  could  see,  between  the  trees  on  the  west 
side,  a  majnifioent  perspective  of  houses  arranged  in  an 
amphitheatre,  stretching  along  for  a  half-circle  of  more 
than  half  a  league.  This  was  Boston.  These  high,  regu- 
lar houses,  in  the  midst  of  which  rose  tall  steeples,  looked 
more  like  an  ancient  city  adorned  and  peopled  by  the 
commerce  and  the  arts,  than  a  modem  colony. 

'*  The  interior  of  the  town  corresponds  to  the  flrst  impres- 
sion. A  superb  wharf,  extending  nearly  2.000  feet  into 
the  sea,  is  so  wide  that  npon  it  are  built  stores  and  shops, 
for  its  whole  length.  This  wharf  leads  you  to  the  main 
street  of  the  town,  which  is  at  right  angles  with  it  It  is 
wide  and  spacious,  and  follows  the  same  direction  as  the 
shore.  It  is  built  of  flne  houses,  two  or  three  stories  high, 
with  small  streets  opening  into  it  on  each  side.  The  shape 
of  the  houses  is  such  as  surprises  Europeans.  They  are 
bnilt  whollv  of  wood,  not  in  that  heavy,  sad  look  of  our 
old  towns,  but  regular  and  well  lighted.    The  woodwork 
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is  light,  corefullj  flnishoil,  and  the^  iure  vholl;  ooreted 
with  Bmooth  little  boards  whiab  mre  ranged  over  eaoli 
other  «a  m  BinDge  tlie  tiles  on  ooi  roob.  They  are 
paint«d  on  the  outside  in  neutral  tinta,  vbioli  inflnitelj 
improves  the  covfi  d'teii  The  loota  are  adorned  with  little 
balnatradea,  nndoabtadl^  on  aooonot  of  fires.  The  honsee 
ataod  on  walla  abont  a  foot  from  the  groond.     It  will 


the  old  Soytbiana  ia  not  so  wonderfal.  The  funitore  ts 
simple,  bnt  of  costly  woods  like  the  £nglish,  which  givea 
to  it  a  certain  sombre  appearaace.  Bich  people  oovtr 
their  floors  with  woolen  carpets  or  mata — jwor  peoplewith 
Tei7  fine  saod.  There  ore  6.000  houses,  and  30,000 
people.  There  are  nineteen  "temples"  of  all  sorta  rf 
aeota  ;  these  are  all  neat,  and  most  of  tliem  are  vcrj  luna- 


readily  be  seen  how  mnoh  more  healthy  they  are  than  oqts. 
All  parts  of  a  house  ore  flrml;  braced  together,  and  the 
whole  weight  ia  so  small  in  proportion  to  their  size^  thst 
thej  can  be  moved  from  place  to  place.  I  saw  one  of  two 
atorica  which  had  been  moved  half  a  quarter  of  a  leagnr, 
at  least.    At  Newport  the  whole  Frenoh  amy  saw  thi 


some— above  all,  those  of  the  Presbyterians  and  Angli- 

aans.     Their  form  ia  a  long  sqaara,  with  a  galler;  all 

around,  and  arranged  with  nniform  seats." 

Bobin  thus  describes  the  Neok  and  Beaooa  Hill : 

"  Boston  is  situated  on  a  peninsula  out  in  by  ft  bfty  oo 

It  is  eonneoted  with  the  main  by  %  tongM 


■ame  thing;    What  we  are  t  Id  of  the  monng  houses  of  1  of  land,  where  at  high  tide  tbwe  is  only  room  for  a  broad 
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road.  A  hill  overlooks  the  whole  ^Ince,  on  which  the 
Bo^tonians  have  piaccd  a  sort  of  pharos  a«  a  great  height 
Iq  this  is  a  barrel  of  turpentine,  ready  to  be  lighted  in  the 
eveut  of  an  attack.  At  this  signal  more  than  40,000  men 
will  take  arms,  and  will  be  ut  the  gates  of  the  town  in  less 
than  twenty-foar  honrs.*' 

Boston,  in  oar  time,  has  suffered  from  a  fire  which  des- 
olated the  best  x)art  of  her  commercial  quarter,  and  de- 
stroyed millions  of  property,  but  she  was  too  solid  to  be 
more  than  temporarily  checked  by  such  a  disaster. 

Boston  has  ever  claimed  to  be  the  great  literary  centre 
of  America,  and  there  is  seme  foundation  for  the  asser- 
tion. There,  the  first  printing-press  was  set  up  in  North- 
ern America ;  there,  that  monument  of  zeal,  patience  and 
learning — Eliot's  Indian  Bible— was  printed  ;  and  there,  in 
our  days,  publishing  houses  have  issued  more  exclusively 
American  works  than  those  of  any  other  city.  While  publish- 


ers in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  were  mainly  reprinting 
works  issued  abroad,  Boston  brought  out  the  creatioDS  of 
American  genius  and  talent  In  the  colonial  days,  when 
theology  absorbed  all  altention,  the  New  England  School, 
the  Cottons,  Mathers,  Eliot,  Ward  and  others,  down  to 
their  greatest  theologian,  Jonathan  Edwards,  spread  their 
writings  before  the  world  through  the  printers  of  Boston  ; 
and  though  science  had  few  votaries,  Anne  Bndstreet 
issued  her  poems  from  the  same  press.  The  patriotic  out- 
pourings of  the  Revolutionary  sages  come  next.  In  our 
own  tim^,  the  writings  of  Ghanning,  Parker  ;  of  the  philo- 
sophic Emerson  and  Brownson  ;  of  the  scholarly  Everetts 
and  Whipple  ;  of  Hawthorne  and  nature-loving  Thoreau ; 
of  historians  like  Prescott,  Motley,  Bancroft,  Spark?,  Park- 
man  ;  of  poets  like  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Whittier,  Holmes ; 
and  the  grand  eloquence  of  Webster— all  are  familiar  to 
us  under  Boston  imprints. 


LINES 

ON  THE   TWO   HUNDREDTH   ANNIVERSARY,  OF  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  BOSTON— 1830. 

Bt  Obcntillb  Mellbn. 


O  thbor'd  enohao^er  of  the  proudest  olime, 
Goth'd  with  thy  soe  tre  wand— relentless  Time  I 
That  boweat  empires  to  thy  oharter'd  sway. 
Thyself  unohanged  'mid  glory  and  decay— 
Kow  the  load  tribute  of  oar  Joy  we  bring. 
And  the  last  wonder  of  thy  maglo  sing. 
Old  visions  of  the  past  I    The  ancient  land 
Where,  to  the  eoho  of  a  strange  oommand. 
Quick  to  the  heaTing  earth,  as  fables  sung, 
From  dra«^>n's  teeth  a  giant  people  sprang. 
Scarce  saw  a  nobler  miracle  than  ye— 
First  of  the  Pilgrim  heart  and  empire  of  the  free  I 
Two  hundred  years  their  cloudy  pinions  spread 
Above  the  still,  green  pillows  of  the  dead, 
Where  the  gray  fathers  with  the  children  lie- 
Each  grave  an  altar-place  of  Liberty  I 
Two  hundred  years!— and  on  this  hallow*d  ground. 
Now  shaking  with  the  joy  that  bursts  around, 
Where  swings  with  solemn  beat  the  babbath  bell. 
Rang  the  green  forest  to  the  Indian's  yell, 
As  forth  he  flitted  with  his  sonnding  bow 
To  the  tall  pines'  far  music,  wild  and  low  I 
There,  too,  where  Freedom's  shout  the  oonoave  fills, 
Oft  slept  unearthly  silence  round  the  hills ; 
The  scatter'd  smoke-wreaths  up  in  quiet  curled 
Over  the  dim  wood's  lone,  untrampled  worM ; 


And  here,  where  sweeps  a  city's  lengthening  roar, 

No  sound  save  ocean's  pealed  along  the  shore! 

Then  wreathe  the  mantling  cup— let  inoense  rise. 

Let  every  heart  go  forth  in  sacrifice 

To  the  great  Ood  that  bore  oar  fathers  on, 

Till  empire  'mid  the  wilderness  was  born  1 

Two  hundred  years !  -  the  coming  bard  shall  sweep 

His  ringing  lyre,  till  sire  and  son  shall  weep 

The  fast,  blest  tears  of  ecstasy,  to  hear 

The  hifrh  and  wondrons  story  of  our  cheert 

Already  fiashing  to  our  glorious  skies. 

Bee  spiry  temples  spring,  and  domes  arise  1 

Here  busy  Art  her  hundred  hands  employs. 

And  Wealth  pours  onward  with  her  ooean  noise; 

Taste,  still  sevc*^,  unvails  her  classic  brow,      -^ 

And  countless  shapes  of  Beauty  round  her  bow: 

Science  in  smiles  unbars  her  radiant  door. 

And  Grace,  In  woman,  treads  her  golden  fioor! 

Bo  let  it  be  for  ever !    Let  our  eyes 

Catch  still  new  glories  with  a  glad  surprise; 

But  yet  those  forest  hills  remembered  be 

Of  thy  young  years—fair  City  of  the  Seal 

And  while  new  wonders  gather  as  we  gaze, 

Kay  nobler  splendor  light  thy  coming  days. 

And  hence  each  year  in  broader  lines  unfold 

Tales  proud  as  this  which  centuries  have  told! 
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I,  GoMFOBT  Hakdino,  tell  this  story ;  that  it  is  true,  you 
may  believe  : 

In  the  year  of  grace  1783,  and  on  the  7th  day  of  June,  I 
went  to  live  at  Holcroft  Hall,  as  companion  to  her  ladyship, 
Lord  Mark  Ho!croft*s  widow.  Mark  had  been  my  cousin, 
and  both  he  and  his  wife  I  counted  as  my  best  friends ;  so 
it  was  not  strange  that  I,  an  old  midd,  poor  and  quite  alone 
in  the  world  but  for  them,  should  go  when  she  bade  me 
come.  Holcroft  Hall  remained  to  the  dowager,  but  at  her 
death  it  would  reyert  to  the  distant  relative  who  had  inher- 
ited the  title. 

Well,  I  had  been  in  this  happy  home  just  ten  years, 
when  Monsieur  Victorien,  a  famous  French  painter,  who 
had  been  driven  from  his  country  by  political  troubles, 
came  out  to  us  to  pamt  Sophiii's  portrait 

Sophia  was  my  cousin's  only  child,  and  the  ofiEspring  of 
his  first  marriage.     She  was  a  beautilul,  graceful  girl  of 


eighteen,  white  as  a  lily,  with  wavy  yellow  hair  and  big 
gray  eyes.  Now,  imagine  her  in  a  gown  of  pink  satin, 
made  square  across  the  bust,  and  finished  with  a  drawn 
tucker  of  the  finest  lace.  The  stomacher,  of  darker  velvet, 
had  a  row  of  white  sntin  bows,  and  in  tho  centre  of  each 
of  these  was  an  enormous  pearl.  Deep  ruflSea  of  lace 
trimmed  the  sleeves,  whilst  around  her  wrists  and  throat 
were  bands  of  black  velvet,  clasped  with  pearls.  The  pet- 
ticoat trained  royally,  and  was  decked  here  and  there  witli 
white  bows  like  those  upon  the  stomacher.  Her  hair  was 
combed  up  from  her  forehead  over  a  high  roll;  r~of  pow- 
der she  would  none— and  two  chains  of  pearls,  s.antingly 
encircling  the  roll,  were  tied  together  at  the  left  side  by  a ' 
pink  ribbon  with  fringed  ends.  On  the  other  side  of  her 
snowy  neck  lay  a  single  thick  curL  Then,  in  her  perfect 
hand,  she  held  a  bunch  of  opening  rosea — and  there  was 
Sophia,  dressed  for  her  portrait 
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Never  T?ill  I  forget  tlie  day  tliat  Monsieur  Victorien  first 
saw  her.  Monsieur  was  a  rising  star  ia  London.  Boyaltj 
itself  smiled  ux)oa  liim ;  consequently,  monsieur  must  be 
Lad  at  any  price.  He  was  a  tall,  well-built  man,  with  black 
eyes  and  hair,  finely -cut  features,  delicate  hands  and  feet, 
and  a  careless,  good-natured  way  about  him,  which  barely 
concealed  a  haughty  temper  and  an  iDdomitabie  wilL  His 
own  people  would  describe  a  disx>osition  like  his  as  mcdn 
defer  sous  gant  de  velours. 

Well,  he  came  to  the  Hall  expressly  to  paint  that  portrait, 
and  proud  enough  was  my  lady  at  having  secured  his  ser- 
vices ;  for,  as  you  may  believe,  the  gentleman  was  almost 
fought  for,  so  eager  were  the  women,  young  and  old,  to 
dress  in  their  best  and  simper  before  him  until  he  had  got 
them  down  ux)on  his  canvas. 

Since  his  arrival  the  previous  day,  Sophia  had  kept  her 
room ;  consequently,  the  two  met  for  the  first  time  when 
she  went  to  him  arrayed,  as  I  have  described,  for  the  mo- 
mentous occasion.  He,  however,  was  not  as  I  had  seen 
him  the  evening  before.  Then  he  quite  overcame  me  with 
the  extreme  gentility  of  his  appearance  in  a  suit — coat  and 
small-clothes — of  bottle-green  satin,  with  gold  buttons  and 
looe  ruffles ;  now,  he  rr ceived  us  in  a  damask  gown,  and 
his  powdered  hair  was  frizzed  high  in  front  and  curled  up 
at  the  sides,  whilst  at  the  back  it  was  twisted,  doubled  and 
tied  by  a  black  ribbon  with  a  large  rosette.  As  for  his  man- 
ner, it  was  quite  refined,  earnest  and  delicate.  In  short. 
Monsieur  Yictorien  was  a  gentleman. 

Her  ladyship,  prim  and  precise,  in  a  gown  of  snuff-ool- 
ored  taffety,  presented  him  to  Sophia. 

'*  You  must  endeavor  to  do  justice  to  my  daughter,  sir," 
said  the  dowager,  glancing  proudly  at  the  young  girl,  who 
returned  her  stepmother's  look  with  a  sweet  smUe.  (They 
really  and  truly  loved  each  other,  you  see.) 

"That  would  be . impossible,  my  lady,"  dodared  the 
painter.  "No  one  in  the  world  could  do  justice  to  such 
incomparable  loveliness." 

Sophia  colored  crimson,  my  lady  smiled  graciously, 
monsieur  busied  himself  with  his  canvas,  and  that  was  all, 
apparently.  But  I,  (Comfort  Harding,  a  plain  old  maid, 
who  had  never  had  a  lover  nor  heard  a  love-speech  in  my 
life,  read  from  the  two  faces  before  me,  as  from'the  pages 
of  an  open  book,  that  the  firat  chapter  in  a  life  drama  was 
begun  tliat  day,  when  Monsieur  Yictorien  j)repared  to 
paint  Sophia's  portrait.     

Sir  Gut  Mabchmont,  our  neighbor,  and  the  richest  land- 
owner in  the  county,  had  always  loved  Sophia.  He  was 
foil  seven  years  her  senior,  but  from  her  childhood  to  her 
womanhood  ho  had  piiid  ceaseless  court  to  her — at  first  in 
an  awkward,  boyish  fashion  ;  then,  bolder  and  bolder,  until 
at  last  ho  became  the  terror  of  her  life.  My  cousin,  be  it 
imderstood,  never  dared  put  her  dislike  into  words— that 
cama  of  her  tender-heartedness.  Indeed,  so  gentle  was  she 
tliat  she  woul'.l  not  willingly  have  wounded  the  meanest  of 
God's  creatures ;  yet,  try  as  she  might,  she  could  never 
care  for  Sir  Guy. 

He,  at  twenty-five,  was  tall,  slim  and  smooth-faced,  with 
n  low.  sweet  voice,  a  deferential  manner,  and  the  most 
Christian-liko  temper  imaginable.  Bat  all  his  Christianity 
could  not  bring  him  to  friendliness  with  Monsieur  Victo- 
rien. He  was  very  civil  to  the  artist,  it  is  true,  and  he 
oven  praised  the  picture ;  but  his  civility  was  tinned  with 
condescension,  and  his  praises  were  rather  directed  to 
Sopbia  than  to  her  counterpari  I  saw  that,  and  so  did 
she. 

One  morning  she  came  to  me,  as  I  sat  working  at  my 
embroidery,  and,  throwing  herself  down  beside  me,  oom- 
mcnccd  worrying  with  my  silks. 


"  Well,  what  is  it  ?"  I  asked,  for  I  saw  that  she  had 
something  to  impart 

'*Sir  Guy  has  asked  me  to  marry  him,"  she  answered, 
without  looking  up. 

''Well,  that  does  not  surprise  me,"  I  returned,  smilingly. 

"Bat  I  have  rejected  him,"  she  continued. 

"Then  that  will  surprise  her  ladyship  ;  for  she  has  set 
her  heart  upon  the  marriage. " 

**  I  do  not  care,"  retorted  my  cousin,  defiantly  ;  **  I  shall 
not  marry  him." 

•*  Pray,  how  did  he  take  his  rejection  ?" 

"  Oh,  calmly  enough.  We  are  to  be  friends  forever  and 
ever." 

Silence  for  a  moment ;  then  I  spoke  again : 

**  My  dear,  if  you  do  not  love  Sir  Guy,  whom  do  you 
love  ?" 

"CJomfort !"  she  cried,  blushing  rosy-red. 

"Tell  me,"  I  persisted.     "Is  it  Monsieur  Yictorien  ?" 

"Oh,  Comfort,"  said  the  poor  soul,  holding  out  her 

little  hands  pleadingly,  whilst  tears  filled  her  eyes— ^-  oh. 

Comfort,  yes.'" 

******* 

The  following  week  the  portrait  was  finished,  and  mon- 
sieur, who  had  completely  gained  my  lady's  good  graces, 
was  urgently  pressed  to  remain  still  longer  with  ns  as  an 
honored  guest  He  consented,  staying  two  days.  On  the 
morning  of  the  third  he  bade  us  adieu ;  but  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  fourth  we  found,  to  our  inexpressible  horror  and 
dismay,  that  Sophia  had  disappeared! 

InstaQt  search  was  made,  but  searching  was  useless ;  no 
trace  of  the  fugitive  could  be  revealed.  She  had  not  left 
a  word — ^not  even  a  token — whereby  a  clew  to  her  motive 
and  movements  might  have  been  gained,  or  scanty  conso- 
lation derived.  To  say  that  her  ladyship  suffered  from 
this  blow  would  be  to  say  nothing  at  all.  She  loved  her 
stepchild  truly,  but  she  was  one  of  those  grim  old  Spar- 
tans who  could  welcome  death  in  preference  to  dishonor  ; 
and  so,  when  she  said  to  me  :  "I  wish  that  I  had  killed 
her  1"  I  knew  that  sh^  really  meant  what  she  said. 

As  for  Sir  Guy,  he  went  about  like  one  demented,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  week  started  off  for  London,  solemnly 
pledging  himself  to  find  and  restore  to  us  our  poor,  de- 
luded child.  ; 

Months  dragged  wearily,  but  we  were  still  alone.  Let- 
ters from  Sir  Guy  came  often,  and  although  these  served 
somewhat  to  buoy  up  our  hopes,  yet  their  refrain  was  al- 
ways the  same-—"  Take  courage  ;  I  will  find  her  !  Take 
courage  ;  I  will  find  her  I" 

But  we  were  only  two  poor  women,  lonely  and  longing, 
and  our  hearts  grew  fairly  sick  with  hope  deferred.  I 
could  see  that  Lady  Holcroft  was  fast  breaking  down,  not- 
withstanding her  great  affectation  of  stern  determination. 
And  how  I  yearned  for  the  child  I  Our  grand  old  home, 
with  its  stately  gardens  and  broad  avenues,  and  great 
jungle  of  a  park  well  filled  with  game,  seemed  to  me  the 
veriest  prison  in  a  desert  land,  now  that  it  had  been 
robbed  of  the  brightness  and  animation  of  Sophia's  fresh 
young  life.  Her  fresh  young  life  1  Ah,  me,  even  then,  in 
that  time  of  my  bitter  woe,  there  were  many  sweet  and 
tender  fancies  and  remembranoes  of  my  darling  ttiat  lay 
like  Spring  flowers  around  my  poor  old  heart 

Just  at  that  dolorous  time  it  was  that  the  storm  which 
had  so  long  been  gathering  burst  upon  that  poor  country, 
France.  Not  that  we,  so  far  from  town,  heard  many  de- 
tails of  those  troubles  across  the  Channel ;  but  still  there 
came  to  us  laint  rumors,  then  bolder  assertions,  and  at  last 
horrible  foots  oonceminflr  that  awfal  French  Revolution. 
I  And,  to  add  to  oar  suspense,  Sir  Guy's  letters  ceased  for 
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"  A  weaif  while ;  but  imagine  our  delight  when,  ona  After- 
noon, he  cune  imexpeeledl;  iMok  to  ob.  Did  he  bring  ne 
tidings  ?  Tea  ;  the  wotat  He  told  hie  story  to  ue  in  107 
Udy'e  obunber— lold  it  with  a  white  taoe  and  ud  ejes, 
and  low,  broken  voiee. 

"I  tiaoked  and  followed  them,"  ha  aaid,     "She  wu 


"  He  married  her  ?"  broke  in  mj  ladj. 

"  He  did  ntX  many  her,"  returned  Sir  Gny. 

Mj  lady  cloeed  her  eyee  and  folded  her  hands,  but,  be- 
yond that,  made  no  sign. 

"  It  is  as  I  say,"  oontinned  the  narrator.  "  But  this  i« 
how  I  foand  them :  They  wore  in  Paris,  and  aoder  (iir- 


sonoM,— actna  it  thi  ouat  rial— arroirs  1 
with  him,  and  they  went  to  Franoe.  For  a  long,  long 
time  I  conld  learn  nothing  ol  tbeit  whereabonta.  Victo- 
rien,  as  I  heard  from  sU  who  knew  him,  was  simply  a 
worn-out  man  oF  pleasure  ;  so,  very  nataraUy,  I  dreaded  a 
frightful  fate  for  the  woman  I  lorad.     Nor  was  I  wrong  ; 


veUlanot.  Half  mad  with  anuety,  I  resolved  t3  see  Sophiu. 
So,  dressed  in  a  blonae,  aa  an  ouvrigr,  my  taoe  and  hantis 
stained  as  if  by  exposnie  and  t^il,  I  joined  the  maddened 
mob  that  pafaolled  the  streets,  shonting  theii  trantie  songs 
of  liberty.  The  better  to  oonoeal  my  nationality,  I  pre- 
tended to  be  domb ;  and,   althongh  my  heart  was  sick 
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within  me,  I  nerar  onoe  wavered  in  Ibe  aooompliih- 
ment  of  1117  determination  to  find  tttoea  whom  I 
Bonglit  (We  afternoon  I  vent,  as  Tisoal,  to  the 
Hotel  de  VtHb.  Thei^  among  the  prieonera,  were 
Viotorien  and  BophiA.  The  faice  of  a  trial  was 
enacted.     The;  were  condemned,  and " 

"  Ouinotined  T'  aaid  her  ladjehip,  as  he  paused. 

"No— drowned  I" 

At  thia  I  cried  alond  in  horror,  bat  my  lady 
nsTet  qaailed. 


T  TOl  BIBTHTLACa    0 


"  Oa  on,"  she  said,  still  sitting  there,  with  closed 
eyes  ond  folded  hands — "go  on." 

Sir  Gny  obeyed. 

"Face  to  fooe,  breast  to breaat;  their  arms  aronnd 
each  other's  ne^,  tbey  were  tied  tightly  together, 
then  borne  to  the  Seine.  'In  the  name  of  the 
majeety  of  the  people  !'  shonted  some  one.  Qniok 
upon  the  words  oame  a  splosh  in  the  dark  water, 
and— and— all  wbs  ovet  1" 


"  Bnt  yon  i"  I  oried.  "  Oreat  beayen  1  did  yon 
do  nothing  to  lave  them  1" 

"Alas,  madame  I  what  oould  I  have  done  ?" 

"He  is  right,"  said  my  lady,  rising.  "'Wluit 
conld  he  have  done  7  What  should  ha  have  done  J 
My  Ood,  my  Ood  I  what  should  any  honest " 

She  ceased,  threw  np  her  aims  suddenly,  and,  mat,  w.  it.  numi,  s 
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\rith  a  low  moan,  fell  prone  npon  the  floor  in  a  dead 
fiiint. 

For  days  Lady  Holoroft  lay  desperately  ill;  but  she 
rallied  at  last,  and  was  soon  able  to  receive  Sir  Qny,  who 
bad  been  unwearying  in  iiis  sohcitude  conoeming  her. 
No  farther  allusion  was  made  to  the  doleful  tidings  which 
i'j9  gentleman  had  brought ;  but  when  he  said  that  he 
uitr^ii'led  returning  in  a  few  days  to  Paris,  my  cousin  at 
flrsi  Ti^e  no  comment  Then,  presently,  she  said,  qui- 
etly. 

*•*  V  ^toh  me  something  that  was  hers.'* 
And  Mi  answered  :  •*  I  will." 

But,  on  the  Wednesday  before  he  was  to  go  to  Paris— 
fill  all  I  ever  forget  it  ? — my  lady  said  to  me,  as  we  sat 
together  alone  : 

« Comfort,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  You  seem 
ucrvoua  and  excited  ;  you  have  seemed  so  all  the  morning. 
Haye  you  anything  to  tell  me  ?  If  so,  tell  it  without  hesi- 
tation.    Nothing  could  shock  me  now.'* 

"Well,  yes,"  I  answered,  boldly — **I  have  something 
toteU." 

And  then  and  there  I  told  it ;  but  what  it  was  may  not 
be  repeated  here. 

The  next  evening,  when  Sir  Quy  called,  he  was,  as 
usual,  received  in  her  ladyship's  chamber.  The  day  had 
been  wili  and  cold,  but  now  had  come  a  sudden  silence,  as 
if  the  whole  world  was  hushed  and  sad.  The  wind,  no 
longer  storm-charged,  barely  moaned  its  old,  old  song,  and 
the  stars  seemed  clearer  and  brighter  in  the  deep  heaven 
than  ever  stars  had  seemed  before ;  while  just  above  the 
distimt  forest  hung  the  pale  crescent  of  a  young  moon,  its 
faint  beams  of  yellow,  lambcat  light  quivering  across  the 
lovely  stretch  of  moor,  and  mountain,  and  wooded  dale. 

Within  the  chamber  ^ero  Lady  Holcroft,  Sir  Guy  and 
L  This  room*  you  must  know,  was  a  large  one,  hung 
with  arras,  and  furnished  in  the  heavy,  quaint  style  of  cen- 
turies ago.  From  the  wide  chimney  a  fire  flashed  softly, 
its  cheery  radiance  on  the  polished  floor  being  barred  by 
long  shadows  from  the  stifl^  high-backed  chairs.  There 
were  no  candles^-only  the  firelight  In  one  comer  stood 
the  great  bedstead,  mounted  upon  a  dais,  and  shut  in  by 
curtaius  of  silk  and  lace.  Of  paintings  there  were  but 
two— one  of  the  late  lord,  my  cousin  ;  this  hung  above  the 
mantel  ;  another  from  the  opposite  wall  beamed  down 
npon  us,  bright  and  glorious— and  this  was  Sophia's  por- 
trait. Near  this  sat  her  ladyship  ;  just  opposite  was  our 
visitor ;  whilst  I,  a  little  beyond,  mide  a  great  pretense  of 
industry  over  a  bit  of  knitting  work. 
My  lady  spoke  : 

"  My  friend,  I  entreat  you  to  recount  to  me  that  horri- 
ble story.  Tell  it  all,  word  for  word,  as  you  have  already 
told  it." 

"  The  story  of  their  death  ?"  asked  the  gentleman. 
'*  Of  their  death,"  answered  my  lady. 
Then  the  slow,  even  tones  reproduced  the  sickening 
tragedy— we  hstening  in  silence.     Ah,  how  sweet  were 
those  tones,  how.  deferential  the  manner,  how  stealthily 
soft  the  side  glances  of  those  half-closed  gray  eyes  I 

When  Sir  Guy  ceased,  my  lady  raised  her  hands  to 
heaven* 

"Good  Lord!"  she  prayed,  "be  merciful  I  Let  the 
dead  come  to  me— let  her  come,  O  Father,  from  her  cruel 
grave !" 

Quick  npon  the  words.  Sir  Guy  uttered  a  cry  of  horror, 
and  started  to  his  feet,  glaring  wildly  at  something  be- 
yond. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  I  cried. 

But  I  needed  to  nsk  nothing  more  ;  for,  following  his 
^ro,  I  saw,  standing  beneatli  the  portrait  on  the  wall, 


(fiat  portraiCt  oounterpaH^Sophic^  dressed  as  site  had  h^ 
when  Monsieur  Vidorien  pauite^<  her  I — Sophia,  pale,  hag- 
gard, wan,  but  beantif  ul  al  iim js  I 

At  sight  of  this  strange  apparition  I  said  not  a  word,  but 
my  lady,  rising,  said  : 

"  My  prayer  is  answered  !  Heaven  has  sent  her  back  to 
me  I    Speak  to  her.  Sir  Guy  1" 

But  the  brave  fellow  only  staggered  back,  his  hand  npon 
his  heart,  his  face  hvid,  his  hps  drawn,  his  eyes  atarisg 
with  afiright 

"My  God  1"  he  moaned,  "  can  the  dead  come  back  to 
us?" 

"No  i"  cried  a  voice,  clear  and  vibrant — the  voice  of  a 
liviog,  breathing  woman — the  voice  of  Sophia  herselt  "No, 
oh,  coward  1  but  the  living  can  1" 

"  It  is  my  poor  girl  1"  exclaimed  my  lady—"  no  ghost- 
it  is  she !" 

"Indeed,  it  is,"  returned  the  other,  "your  poor  giil 
truly  and  really;  and  notoomo  a  moment  too  soon."  Tbeo, 
turning  to  Sir  Guy,  who  still  stood  like  one  dazed,  she 
went  on,  in  fine  scorn :  "  Madame,  that  villain  had  m 
stolen  from  you.  In  the  park  there,  I  was  overpovered 
by  masked  men,  who  gagged  and  bound  me,  and  boie  me 
away  in  a  coach  that  awaited  them.  To  a  cottage  oear 
London  they  carried  me,  stopping  but  seldom  on  the  way, 
and  then  taking  every  precaution  that  I  should  give  no 
alarm.  That  cottage  was  my  prison,  a  wretched  old  woman 
my  jailer.  Then  this  gendeman  came  to  me  and  offered 
his  terms— freedom,  if  I  first  became  hia  wife—and  I  re- 
fused. Ah,  how  the  knave  throatened  me  t  But  he  leli  ns 
at  last ;  and  here  I  am.  I  have  escaped,  you  see,  sir.  Did 
you  really  believe,  as  my  keeper  believed,  that,  in  despaif) 
I  had  drowned  myself  ?  Ko  danger  I  The  bolt  is  not  yet 
forged,  sir,  that  you  can  draw  upon  me,  nor  the  stream 
ranning  that  I  need  ever  seek." 

"It  is  a  vile  falsehood  1"  protested  Sir  Guy,  dariag nov 

to  speak.    "  I  swear " 

"  Swear  not  I"  commanded  my  lady.  "  Swear  not,  but 
hear  me  now."  And  then  there  fell  from  her  lipa  sach 
bitter,  scathing  words  that  I  fairly  trembled.  Bat  he  said 
never  a  word ;  just  stood  there,  white  and  downcast,  ontil 
there  came  the  stem,  contemptuous  command,  "Begoce, 
sir !  begone  I"  a  conmiand  that  was  instantly  obeyed. 

Was  it  a  plot  ?  Well,  Sophia's  sudden  appearance  va& 
The  child  had  arrived  only  the  day  before,  and  foot-soie 
and  weary  enough  was  she,  to  be  sure !  That  was  the  secret 
I  told  my  lady.  She  had  escaped,  and  made  her  way  to 
us  as  best  she  could.  One  and  another  had  given  her  a 
lift  on  the  road  by  day,  and  then  by  night  there  was  always 
a  shelter  for  her  in  some  farmhouse.  Yerily,  God  b»^ 
protected  her,  and  now  she  was  ours  again. 

But  it  was  I,  Oomfort  Harding,  who  had  been  inspired 
to  plan  the  scene  whereby  that  villain  was  unmasked  and 
shamed.  My  lady  had  entered  into  my  little  plot  ^^ 
were  to  have  no  candles  lighted,  and  the  door  neareat  tha 
picture  was  to  be  left  ajar,  so  that,  at  the  moment  when 
the  dowager  appealed  to  heaven  for  Sophia,  and  Sir  Gny'ti 
attention  was  attracted  thereby,  our  darling  might  slip  in 
and  take  her  place. 

Of  course  Sophia  knew  nothing  of  Monsienr  Yictorien, 
nor  could  we  learn  anything.  My  lady  was  uneasy  about 
him,  and  so  was  L  Sophia,  however,  said  nothing ;  bat 
this  I  noticed — she  was  c/ianged.  No  longer  full  of  soBg 
and  laughter,  she  had  grown  quiet,  pale  and  thoughtful 
For  all  suitors — and  she  had  many — there  was  but  odo 
answer,  "Nay";  but  for  my  lady  and  me  she  had  an  in- 
finite number  of  tender  ways  that  made  her  dearer  and 
dearer  to  us  as  the  long  months  went  by. 

"She  will  never  marry,"  said  my  cousin  to  me,  one 
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bright  Sammer  morning,  as  we  sat  together  on  the 
terrace. 

*•  Never, "  I  waa  about  to  answer,  when  I  raised  my 
eyes,  and  something  that  I  saw  made  me  cry  ouS  joy- 
fnUy : 

''Yes,  she  will !  Oh,  cousin,  she  will  marry  Monsieur 
Victorien  I" 

•'Comfort  I" 

'*  Oh,  look  !*'  I  cried.  "  Look,  and  s^  who  is  crossing 
the  kwn  1" 

My  lady  turned  quickly ;  and  therp,  coming  toward  ns, 
hand-in-hand,  flushed  and  happy,  were  Sophia  and  Mon- 
sieur Yiotorien  I 

Monsieur  Victorien  no  longer ;  but  Yiotorien  Charles 
Philippe,  Marquis  de  St  Hilaire.  Love  of  art  and  a  willful 
ambition  had  impelled  this  scion  of  a  noble  house  to  en- 
deavor to  moke  a  name  for  himself ;  and  when  political 
troubles  drove  him  to  England,  there,  simply  as  an  artist, 
he  won  honors  innumerable.  Then,  having  seen  our  So- 
phia, he  loved  her,  and  would  have  declared  his  passion 
had  it  not  been  for  that  cruel  Revolution.  So  he  left  us, 
and  returned  to  Fiance ;  and  now  that  peace  was  restored, 
he  was  here,  and  would  not  go  away  again  without^—- 

Here  a  pause,  which  my  lady  filled  Quickly. 

''  Without  Sophia,"  said  she. 

*<  Without  Sophia,"  he  returned,  gravely. 

Then  my  lady  did  something  so  gracious,  graceful  and 
womanly  that  I  am  sure  an  angel  from  heaven  must  have 
prompted  her.  She  arose^  and,  taking  a  hand  of  each  of 
the  lovers,  joined  them : 

"I  give  you  my  child.  Monsieur  le  Marquis,"  said  she. 
'*  I  give  you  Sophia ;  but  I  shall  keep— I  shall  always  keep 
~  Sophia's  portrait." 


INFLUENCE  OP  THE  MIND  ON  THE  BODY, 

A  SINOT7LAB  casp,  bearing  in  some  degree  on  the  right  to 
mislead  a  patient,  was  described  a  few  months  ago  in  a 
public  address  by  a  well-known  physician.  A  young  hidy 
in  one  of  the  Western  States  was  convinced  that  a  bristle 
of  her  tooth-brush  had  become  imbedded  in  her  throat, 
and  was  causing  mischief  there,  which  would  terminate 
fatally  if  the  foreign  body  were  not  removed.  The  family 
doctor,  and  after  him  several  physicians  of  repute,  exam- 
ined her  throat,  and  all  agreed  in  assuring  her  (which 
really  was  the  cjue)  that  th^re  was  no  bristle  there  at  alL 
Slie  continued  to  grow  worse,  the  imaginary  bristle  caus- 
ing all  the  effects  which  a  real  bristle  might  i>erhap8  have 
caused— at  any  rate,  all  the  effects  which  she  imagined 
that  a  real  bristle  would  cause* 

At  last  a  young  surgeon  was  consulted,  who  followed  a 
different  line  of  treatment  Looking  long  and  carefully 
at  her  throat,  and  examining  the  afflicted  part  with  sev- 
eral instniments,  he  at  last  gravely  assured  her  that  she 
was  quite  right^a  bristle  was  there,  and  the  inflammation 
she  experienced  was  undoubtedly  due  to  it  He  could 
not,  he  said,  remove  the  bristle  at  once,  as  the  only  instru- 
ment which  would  effectually  reach  it  was  at  home.  He 
went  home  for  it,  as  he  said,  but  really  to  inclose  in  an 
instrument  of  suitable  form  a  bristle  from  a  tooth-brush. 
Returning,  he  carefully  nipped  the  skin  of  the  throat 
where  the  young  lady  felt  the  pricking  of  the  non-existent 
bristle,  and  after  causing  her  enough  discomfort  to  satisfy 
her  that  this  time  the  operation  of  extracting  the  bristle 
waa  certainly  in  progress,  he  withdrew  the  instrument  in 
triumph,  and  along  with  it  the  bristle,  which  had,  indeed, 
first  entered  her  mouth  in  that  instrument's  company. 
From  that  time  she  recovered  rapidly ;  for  it  will  be  un- 


derstood that,  though  there  was  no  real  cause  for  her  fears, 
a  real  irritation  had  been  excited  by  them,  and  organic 
mischief  had  resulted. 

The  story  ends  here,  so  far  as  our  present  subject  is  con- 
cerned, though  as  a  tale  it  may  seem  to  many  incomplete 
without  a  few  words  more.  The  young  surgeon,  we  are 
told,  was  highly  in  favor  thenceforth.  He^ad  not  only 
saved  her  life,  as  she  supposed,  but  had  shown  her  to  have 
been  right  cmd  all  her  friends,  as  well  as  the  other  doctors, 
wrong.  She  would  have  accepted  his  hand  but  for  the 
circumstance  that  having  already  a  wife,  he  omitted  to 
offer  it  She  blazoned  abroad  his  fame,  however,  until  he 
had  become  famous  "throughout  the  whole  State." 

All  would  have  ended  pleasantly  had  he  not  ^  &  mo- 
ment of  weakness,  confided  the  true  explanation  of  the 
young  lady's  cure  to  his  wife — of  course,  under  promise  of 
strict  secresy—wl^ich,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  story 
from  reaching  the  young  lady's  ears  in  a  few  hours.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  thenceforth  her  feelings  to- 
ward the  doctor  were  the  reverse  of  those  she  had  enter- 
tained before.  True,  she  owed  her  cure  to  him,  but  the 
cure  was  worse  than  the  illness. 


GLASS  IN  EGYPT. 

EoYFT  offers  us  the  earliest  positive  evidences  of  glass- 
making.  Sir  Gardiner  Wilkinson  mentions  that  glass  bot- 
tles containing  wine  are  represented  on  monuments  of  the 
fourth  dynasty,  more  than  4,000  years  ago ;  and  in  the 
tombs  at  Beni  Hasan  the  process  of  glass-blowing  is  repre- 
sented in  an  nnmistakable  manner. 

The  earliest  specimen  of  glass — ^bearing  an  inscription 
from  which  its  data  may  be  asoextained — which  has  as  yet 
been  met  with,  is  the  lion's  head  now  in  the  Slade  collec- 
tion in  the  British  Museum.  This  was  found  many  years 
ago  at  Thebes  by  Signer  DrovettL  It  is  formed  of  opaque 
blue  glass  of  a  very  bright  and  beautiful  color,  as  may  be 
seen  from  a  fractured  part  but  time  has  changed  it  exter- 
nally to  an  ohve-green.  Dr.^Birch  states  that  the  hiero- 
glyphics which  are  on  the  under  side  consist  on  the  right 
side,  of  an  urceua  wearing  the  livi^  or  white  crown  of  the 
upper  world  or  upper  Egypt,  and  representing  the  goddess 
Sati  (Juno);  on  the  left  side  an  uroeus  wearing  the  teih^  or 
red  crown  of  the  lower  world  or  lower  Egypt  and  repre- 
senting the  goddess  Nat  or  Neith  (Minerva) ;  while  the  cen- 
tral hieroglyphics  form  the  prenomen  of  Nuantcf  lY.  of 
the  eleventh  dynasty,  whose  date,  according  to  Lepsius's 
chronology,  was  B.a  242^-2380. 

A  bead  found  at  Thebes  bears  the  prenomen  of  Hatafu, 
a  queen  who  is  conjectured  to  have  lived  about  1450  b.c.  ; 
this  is  of  a  dusky  green  glass,  quite  transparent,  and  is 
stated  to  have  the  specific  gravity  of  bottle  glass.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  material  is  not  artificial  glass,  but 
obsidian,  which  abounds  in  £!gypt,  and  is  occasionally  of  a 
green  tint. 

Many  colored  fragments  are  found  in  the  tombs  of 
Thebes,  and  a  vitrified  coating,  usually  blue  or  green,  waa 
given  to  objects  formed  of  earthenware,  and  even  of  stone 
or  granite. 

A  high  value  seems  to  have  been  attached  to  colored  glass 
at  an  early  date ;  and  vessels  of  fine  opaque  blue  glass  of 
Egyptian  maoufacture  existi  edged  with  a  tolerably  thick 
plating  of  gold* 

Glass,  if  the  Syrian,  Greek  and  Latin  veiaions  of  the  Old 
Testameat  are  correct,  is  placed  (in  the  Book  of  Job)  in  the 
same  category  as  gold ;  the  English  version  renders  the 
word  "  crystaL" 


BOBTOS,  IN  HES  TWO  ASD  A  EALF  CEHTVBIES  OF  EXISTESCB. 
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SCENES   FROM    LONDON    LIFE. 

FROM  HAND  TO  MOUTH. 

By  T.  EL  RuuTZ  Rkes. 

:>  nUGINATtVE  tale  bu  ever 
reached  t^  pathoa  ol  laal  life. 
Ever;  great  oity  fnniiahaB 
nMch  ont-iiial  an;  Uut 
vritenean  inrent. 

In  London,  the  latgest  dty  in  the 
world,  thonsande  awake  daily  to  the 
problem  of  eiiatence  withoat  means. 
Standing  for  a  while  in  an;  of  the 
great  tatj  Ihoronghfaree,  it  is  amaz- 
^  iog  to  watch  the  tide  of  hnroanit;. 
S  It  haa  been  tmlj  said  that  one  half 
9  tb«  world  does  not  know  how  the 
n$  other  half  lives ;  and,  apart  from  the 
\  qnestion  of  how  the;  are  provided 
■'  with  the  means  of  keeping  body  and 
soul  together,  one  is  tempted  to  ask  where  they  all  find 
retnge. 

A  Ti^t  to  some  of  the  byways  of  the  metropolis  wonld 
throw  a  little  light  npon  the  aabjeot  In  no  city  in  the 
world  are  loxory  and  sqnalor  to  be  found  in  such  oloae 
proximity.  The  palatial  reeidencea  of  the  aristooraoy  and 
gentry  are  flanked  by  the  hannts  of  the  miterable  and  the 
vidons.  A  few  momenta'  briak  walking  will  bring  ns  to 
squalor  and  poverty  which  ate  as  great  in  their  degree  as 
the  lavish  expenditure  of  the  mora  fortunate  npper  class 
is  astonishing. 

Fettiooat  Lane,  which  has  a  fame  of  ifa  own,  is  well  worth 
a  visit  of  inspection — an  expedition  which  is  not  to  be 
lightly  nndertaken,  and  scarcely  a  deairaUe  one  for  a  aoli- 
tarj  ramble.  Here  live  a  large  ntunber  of  the  vast  pepn- 
hidon  that  nnderlia  the  reapecrtable  olaaees.  lUaennt 
venders,  hawkere,  oheap-jacka,  street-KugoiB,  childNO  ply- 
ing their  trade  of  picking  and  stealing,  taird-fanoien,  "the 
man  with  the  dog,"  and  fortune-tellers,  jootle  oneano&ar, 
aa;  toward  evening,  they  ai^uoaoh  their  homea,  to  -reiasun 
when  the  darkening  twilight  admits  of  more  objectionable 


i  select  one  house  out  of  the  many  in  the  over- 
crowded lane,  wo  shall  find  it  swarming  with  tenants  whose 
continued  existence  from  day  to  day  is  a  problem.  A  few 
broken  steps  conduct  us  to  the  underground  cellar,  which, 
lighted  only  from  the  street,  is  tenanted  by  a  family  of 
nin&  Here  a  broken-down  laborer  supports,  or  triea  to 
support,  himself  and  family  by  making  matchesL  0(  his 
seven  children,  five  assist  la  the  occupation.  Their  united 
Bomiugs  Hcaroely  suffice  to  provide  them  with  bread,  and 
bow  they  oontrive  to  clothe  them^elvca,  or  escape  starva- 
tion, is  a  question  which  they  themselves  cannot  answer. 
Pale-faced  and  stunted  in  growth,  the  father  and  elder  girls 
speak  in  hoarse,  rough  tones,  the  sulphur  which  they  use 
(Meeting  their  respiratory  organs. 

They  have  one  source  of  conaolation,  npon  which  they 
dwell  with  much  eloquence  ;  in  the  midst  of  such  uueu- 
viable  surroundings,  Uiey  have  kept  "honest";  there's  not 
a  thief  among  them.  What  the  lather  boastingly  assorts 
is  more  than  can  be  aaid  for  some  people  1  The  mother, 
poor,  wretched  woman  1  affords  an  example  of  the  poasi- 
bility  of  living  ond  bearing  children,  under  oircumstancea 
which  jna\i0  exiatence  unendurable.  Her  face  sufficiently 
inilicatea  that  alio  has  lost  alt  hope  of  better  tliinga,  and  is 
submissive  to  h^r  lot. 

Full  upon  the  atreet  opena  a  low  Jew'a  ahop,  the  propri- 
etor fattening  like  a  spider  npon  the  flies  whom  he  lures 


into  his  den.  Second-hand  wearing  apparel,  omameDta, 
broken  umbrellas,  articlea  of  the  most  miacelisneuuB  de- 
scription, are  flanked  by  an  array  of  handfcerchieti  of 
every  siz^  pattern  and  quality,  which  irresiBtibiT  reoal] 
the  inimitable  Fagin  and  his  victims. 

The  shop  is  so  little  inviting,  and  its  proprietor  ao  nn- 
ahavan,  greasy  and  forbidding,  that  wa  do  not  cross  his 
threahold,  but  prooeed  up  the  Tinnlp^n  staircase  to  the 
first  floor.  The  rooms  are  numberttd,  each  boaats  a  differ- 
ent tenant  A  soiled  card,  nailed  by  one  oomer,  an- 
nounoea  in  a  curious  oaligraphic  aorawl  that  Madame  Birt 
is  the  owner  ol  No.  1,  and  that  aba  makes  artificial  flowers 
in  paper  and  in  wax.  Her  neighbor  is  a  dressmaker, 
whose  sole  fnmitnre  oonsiBts  of  a  traokle  bed  and  sewing- 
machine.  She  puisnes  her  avocation  seated  upon  the 
edge  of  her  bed.  She  prefers  working  out  by  the  day. 
To  all  appearaneea  ahe  starves  wban  she  stays  at  bome^ 

A  rough,  ooane  voice  in  No.  U  appeals  against  intrusion. 
Here  is  a  snrae  of  the  old  type.  Mn.  OTlensgon  disap- 
proves of  viaitora.  She  is  much  in  requisition  in  the 
Dolghborbood,  assisting  at  moat  of  the  miaetable  birtba 
and  deaths  in  her  own  s^eet  and  the  nest  Her  monej 
earnings  are  the  least  of  bee  profits.  She  is  welcome 
everywhere,  and  generally  aharea  a  meal  whtrever  one 
may  be  foond.  Her  calling  leads  her  to  intimate  associa- 
tion with  oooksbop  and  public,  and  her  plump  appearance 
is  suggestive.  She  takes  her  lees  in  kind.  Half  a  dozen 
little  heada  anggest  that  baby-farming  is  also  a  part  of  her 
profession.  She  is  very  loquuoioua  in  clainjing  propri- 
etorship in  the  "cbilder,"  whose  mammy  she  cads  her- 
self. 

Ascending  a  riokety  atair,  which  awarma  with  children, 
and  is  made  eztnmely  lively  by  an  animated  conjugal 
dispute,  we  raaoh  the  second  flora,  to  find  dirtier  rooms 
and  more  miseaUe  tenants.  Two  ahook-beaded  liiagoes 
accost  each  otlMr  in  uo  very  ohoioe  terms  from  Iheir  re- 
spective doorways ;  children  undistinguiahable,  save  bj 
the  maternal  eye,  roprodnoe  the  language  of  their  elders 
in  a  way  which  ahooks -and -revolts  ;  while  on  the  ledge  of 
the  narrow  window  voieh  lights  Uie  wtsimann  itanda  a 
basket  of'smoked  fish,  the  owoer  of  the  property  being  at 
present  engaged  in-aottliiTg  biB'wil& 

Agirl  witiioliailcatof  faded  ficMMrsvponber  bead  comes 
dreamily  np.-and  4Ma«Dds  the  ndety  ladder  which  leada 
to  a  large  attic  under  the  roof,  whioh  is  partitioned  ofH 
Several  SI  ta  of  people  find  homes  in  «acb  partition. 

We  will  be  couteutwith  one,  in  which  we  End  a  drunken 
bricklayer,  recovering  from  a  night's  debauch,  swearing 
below  hia  breath  aa  be  calls  in  sleepy  accents  for  unob- 
tainable drink  ;  whilst  his  wife,  in  much  the.  same  condi- 
tion, sits  in  «  broken  chair,  one  child  at  her  breast  and 
another  miserable  object  wailing  at  her  feet.  In  the 
centre  of  the  compartment  two  dwarfed  childr^  sqnabbia 
over  some  broken  victuals,  whilst  in  the  far  comer  a  quiet 
group,  consiating  of  a  man,  a  woman  and  a  boy,  are  bnrily 
engaged  in  the  oonatractioQ  of  a  toy  which  is  destined  to 
delight  some  more  fortunate  child. 

Here,  then,  we  Boe  the  people  t  they  who  should  be 
the  nation's  life. 

In  Snmmer  their  discomfort  ia  comparatively  alight. 
loured  to  misery,  dirt  and  squalor,  both  theae  attendant 
evils  do  not  materially  affect  them.  True,  they  ore  swarm- 
nith  vermin,  poisoned  with  foul  air,  and  the  heat  o( 
the  noonday  ann  has  drawn  all  vitality  from  them — stilT, 
provisions  are  cheap,  and  life  after  all  is  more  endurable 
than  it  is  in  the  Winter  months.  Occupation,  too,  is  more 
easily  obtained.  There  arc  many  avenues  open  for  indus- 
try— pleasant  onea,  too,  as  the  pea-sheUing  and  fruit- 
picking  in  Oonveut  Market,  where  women  and  children 
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gather  luider  an  awning  and  earn  tbeir  bread  withoat  any 
great  exertion.  So,  toward  Autumn,  many  find  their  way 
into  the  country  fields  and  gain  a  day's  work,  with  fresh 
air  and  sunshine ;  or  join  the  hop-pickers,  disrsputablo 
and  low  as  it  may  be  they  are,  still  for  the  time  free  from 
many  of  the  lowering  influences  of  their  lires. 

When  London  is  enveloped  in  fog,  when  the  raw  east 
winds  pierce  ths  marrow  ;  when  daylight  fades,  and  driz- 
zling rain  or  sle€it,.<or  snow  defiled  of  all  purity,  fall  inces- 
santly, then  the  misery  of  the  poor  is  at  its  height— a  mis- 
ery, too,  which  is  nevet  reached,  which  all  the  philanthro- 
pic efforts  of  the  most  layishly  charitable  dty  in  the  world 
never  overcomes.  It  is  not  the  loud,  rough  man,  who 
persecutes  the  quiet  citizens  with  lus  clamor,  or  the  bus- 
tling woman,  who  goeis  taxing  parish  authority  with  her 
talc  of  woe,  who  are^tlie  greatest  sufferezs.  They  rnqpt  be 
sought  among  the  wtefc,  the  pale,  the  sad. 

The  deserted  wife ;  the  deluded  girl,  who  realizes  that  the 
villain  she  has  trusted  has  no  human  heart ;  the  mother 
whose  little  ones,  dear  to  her  even  in  her  starvation,  clamor 
for  the  food  she  cannot  earn ;  the  children,  left  too  young 
in  years,  however  old  in  vice,  who  huddle  together  in  the 
vain  hopo  of  warmth — ^these  are  the  victims. 

The  comer  of  any  London  street,  on  a  rough,  bitter 
day  in  Winter,  furnishes  an  example  of  the  struggle  for 
existence.  See  the  young  woman,  with  her  scanty  dress 
and  threadbare  shawl,  whose  whole  fortune  is  embarked 
in  the  charcoal  fire  over  which  she  roasts  her  chestnuts. 
She  has  paid  a  deposit  for  the  stove,  and  probably  in- 
vested her  last  farthing  in  the  few  quarts  of  cheetasts  and  a 
haodf  al  of  coke  ;  and  now  her  very  existence,  and  proba- 
bly her  child's  also,  depends  upon  the  sales  she  can  effidct 
Her  customers  are  of  the  poorest,  and  are  few.  The  driv- 
ing wind  penetrates  to  her  very  marrow,  the  pitiless  snow 
nearly  blinds  her ;  her  only  comfort,  and  one  which  she 
greatly  appreciates,  is  the  warmth  from  her  little  fira 
Still,  she  is  more  to  be  envied,  after  all— cold,  wet  and  jbbis- 
erable  as  she  may  be— than  the  girl  or  boy  who  follows 
you  up  a  leading  thoroughfare,  bareheadad,  barefooted 
and  in  tatters,  with  a  few  boxes  of  fusees,  the  only  stock 
in  trade,  begging  for  the  coppers  which  surely  leew  .are 
hard-hearted  enough  to  refuse. 

Practical  people  discourage  almsgiving  in  the  street — 
and  rightly  so,  no  doubt,  in  part  They  will  tell  700, 
with  great  show  it  reason,  that  the  law  provides  shelfeer 
and  food  for  all  H^ho  are  shelterless  and  starving,  and  re- 
mind you  how  much  is  given  away  in  charity — how  great 
an  effort  is  mpde  to  meet  all  these  crying  needs. 

No  doubt  it  iH  so ;  yet  the  sternest  moralist  mast  admit 
that  the  suffering  of  the  little  ones,  the  misery  of  the 
weak,  i^  never  reached.  Better,  surely,  to  run  the  risk  of 
giving  to  an  unworthy  recipient,  than  of  '*  offendiQg  "  one 
of  tbose  whbse  souls  were  worth  a  ransom. 

Shelter,  ^nioreover,  is  not  provided  for  alL  !Cke  eooses 
outside  the  refuges  provided  for  the  casual  pauper  have 
been  too  pften  described  to  need  more  than  a  passins^ 
reference.  *  Here,  as  everywhere  else,  strength  wins.  The 
weakest  goed'to  the  wall ;  and  in  the  crowd  that  waits  ad- 
mission, the  sickly  woman,  the  tender  child,  are  last  to 
gain  attention. 

The  appreciation  of  these  refuges  is  attested  by  tlie  nnm- 
bers  who  clamor  for  admittance.  In  spite  of  many  short- 
comings, they  do,  en  the  whole,  supply  a  great  need.  Here 
the  really  poor  obtain  a  supper,  a  night's  shelter  and  a 
morning  meal.  In  many  of  them  work  is  demanded  of 
the  able-bodied  in  exchange— work  grudgingly  performed. 
There  are  many  charities  in  connection  with  these  tempo- 
rary homes,  and  mission  work  of  all  kinds  is  carried  on. 

For  several  successive  Winters  the  distress  at  tne  East 


End  of  London  called  for  prompt  measures.  Soop-ldtbh- 
ens  were  organized  upon  a  gigantic  scale,  and  it  appeared 
as  if  the  .wants  of  all  must  have  been  promptly  met  Un- 
fortunately, these  lavish  donations,  carefully  as,  m  the 
main,  they  were  administered,  increased  the  pauperism  of 
the  district ;  yet  it  is  equally  certain  that,  without  it,  thou- 
sands must  have  perished. 

The  saddest  side  of  the  life  of  the  London^poor  urast  yet 
be  glanced  at  The  national  ill  of  drunkenueas  finds  its 
stronghold  in  the  lowest  and  most  degraded  hatmts  of  the 
vast  city.  There,  at  the  comer  of  the  poorest  street,  and 
in  the  centre  of  the  lowest  neighborhood,  stands  with  glit- 
tering effrontery  the  root  of  all  this  misery— the  gin  palace. 
The  scenes  enacted  round  the  bar,  the  terrible  realities  of 
life  which  soazoely  attract  a  passing  notice  from  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  district,  juee  indescribable.  No  pen  has  yet 
been  found  bold  exkomf^  to  paint,  in  true  colors,  the  bru- 
tality, demoralizatiQn  sod  vice  of  these  neighborhoods. 
Enormous  fortunes  are  accumulated  by  the  sale  of  liquor — 
fortunes  which  sorely  carry  a  curse  with  them,  wrung^  as 
they  are,  from  the  very  life-blood  of  the  people. 

By  legislative  enaetment  the  public-houses  are  dosed 
during  the  hoofs  of  service  on  Sunday.  They  open  at  one 
o'clock,  and,  as  the  hour  approaches,  the  unseemly  crowd 
gathers — besotted  men,  still  reeUng  from  last  night's  de- 
bauch, unsezed  and  unnatural  women,  the  young,  the  old, 
the  decrepit,  take  their  stand.  The  child,  barely  able  to 
speak,  is  thete,  folly  alive  to  the  necessity  of  procuring 
father's  glass  or  mother's  dnsn ;  knowing,  too,  that  it  is  to 
be  procured  at  tike  expense  of  the  children's  food.  Tem- 
perance societies  have  done  much;  but  maeh,  terribly 
much,  remains  to  do.  Workmen's  institntss  and  temperance 
toarmeetmgs  may  attract  a  few,  may  stsengthen  some 
^gaiast  the  ierrible  temptation  offiared  by  tike  Haming  gin 
palace,  but,  after  all,  the  good  they  efGaotis  hmt  as  a  drop 
in  the  ooaan. 

Dnnk  is  the  parent  of  every  vice— the  oryisg  iniquity 
of  Qsoat  Bdtain ;  a  cancer  which  is  -spysadiTig  through 
•very  Tank,  whidi  oftunts  its  victims  by  ittcrsaaing  thou- 
s«tt<te,  &idi!3g  them*  alasl  too  of  tan  Mnoag  men  and 
«f  eulture,  as  weU-as  jnMDg  those  vhose  misery  is 
excuse. 

Tbo^wetchod  woman  who,^tebl«rjber  infant,  is  itaie  in 
the  wide  world,  and  who,  riffamisB;  4aiak  to  saeaqse  from 
memoiy,  is  thus  led  on  feom  CBMaoio  crime.  She  oaimot 
bear  the  hunger  which  presses  tipon  her ;  aheseeks  to  stay 
her  longing  with  a  glass  of  the  bunnig  poiflQn,  which  will 
only  too  surely  lead  to  a  daatte  lor  iBOta  Money  she  has 
noBfi.  The  xoadtoiGBin  is  essy;  the  Jirst  theft  is  so  lightly 
aeeomplishad,  the  goeds  stoisDL  hem  the  cobbler's  stand 
so  easily  dispssed  of,  lihat  iher  Intiiae  career  is  a  settled 
thing.  liSMeiA jtemkaKd, T<inaea  thsaf,  there  Is  little  hope 
of  her  sodonaption. 

Jaoad  bH  the  sqnaler  and  misery  of  the  lowest  London 
streets,  ose  oomes,  sanastimsB,  nqasn  *a  ^ght  that  is  both 
tottQitiDg  and  pretty,  j^  oigan-gri&der  finds  his  way  into 
the  crowded  lane  or  thoroughfare.  He  is  eagerly  wel- 
comed by  the  teeming  population.  He  is  one  of  them  ! 
He,  too,  lives  from  hanH  to  mouth.  .  Halfpence  are  scarce 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Petticoat  Lane,  but  no  matter— he 
plays.  Soon  a  space  is  cleared,  girls  and  children  dance 
to  the  merry  time.  Women  with  infants  in  their  arms 
come  out  upon  the  pavement,  heads  appear  at  every 
window.  In  a  moment  qnarrels  are  arrested ;  the  music 
appeals  to  them  all  ;  strife  and  envyings  are  put  aside, 
and  girls,  who,  in  all  their  tawdry  finery,  are  still  not 
without  the  grace  of  womanhood,  dance  merrily  together. 
ThM  ifi'ants  forafnt  to  fret,  and  the  tottering  baby  is 
aruuiied  to  ambitious  imitation.     The  grinder  is  an  Italian^ 
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or  tax  to  meet  Honest  and  enterprising,  his  snccess  is 
assured.  It  is  not  long  before  he  retires  from  that  par- 
tioolar  branoh  of  his  trade,  and  opens  a  littla  shop,  to 
whkh  he  allarea  maaj  of  his  former  sopporters,  charging 
them  lesSy  for  old  aoqtuuntaace's  sake.  More  probably 
than  not|  he  has  induced  some  smart  hooseibaid,  or 
aotiYe  maid-of-all-work,  Trhose  character  he  haa  had  ample 
opportanitj  of  studying,  to  join  her  sayings  to  his,  and 
between  them  the  foundation  of  a  sure  success  is  laid. 

Scarcely  less  enterprising,  and,  like  the  costermonger, 
rising  from  Tery  low  life,  is  the  cata'-meat  man.  He  begins 
life  as  a  lad,  by  investing  in  half  a  pound  of  horse-flesh, 
for  the  moderate  sum  of  twopence.  The  only  other  stock 
in  trade  necessary  is  a  piece  of  wood.  Soon  he  has  a 
multitade  of  pegs,  on  which  he  temptingly  displays  his 
neatly-cut  bits  of  horseflesh.  Whererer  he  may  start,  be 
sure  the  cats  and  dogs  will  soon  proclaim  him.  His  flrst 
recei|ilB  are  small — cats  in  low  neighborhoods  must  seek 
their  own  provender ;  but  once  let  him  come  into  a  better 
neighborhood,  and  pussy^s  claims  are  recognized  and  al- 
lowed. Gats  are  the  fiurored  pets  of  every  London  home, 
and  the  halfpenny  is  readily  and  willingly  bestowed  upon 
a  meal  for  the  chOdren's  friend  and  playmate.  It  is  a  com- 
ical sight  in  the  city,  to  watch  the  excitement  of  Tom  and 
Tabby  aa  the  hour  for  the  arrival  of  their  feast  is  proclaimed 
by  the  unmelodious  cry  of  their  purveyor. 

Although  he  announces  himself  as  the  particular  friend 
of  cats,  he  is  looked  upon  with  no  mean  favor  by  the  home- 
less and  indigent  curs  who  haunt  the  metropolis,  and  he  is 
usually  surrounded  and  followed  by  a  number  of  hungry 
and  unprotected  admirers,  who  gaze  with  longing  eyes  at 
his  stock-in-trada  His  enterprise  is  soon  rewarded.  His 
barrow  in  due  time  gives  place  to  a  tax-cart  and  pony;  and 
the  cats*-meat  man  delivers  his  wares  at  the  buyers*  houses 
with  as  much  regularity  as  the  butcher  or  baker. 

Bag-picking  is  not  a  very  nice  occupation,  yet,  like  dust- 
sifting,  it  provides  bread  for  a  large  number  of  poor.  The 
dust-heaps  of  a  London  contractor  have  been  immortalized 
\xj  Dickens  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  an  uninteresting  sight 
to  watch  the  operations  of  the  women  and  children  em- 
ployed in  sorting  and  arranging  the  miscellaneous  articles 
that  they  have  rescued  from  the  dust-bina.  Articles  of 
great  value  have  been  found  at  diffiBrent  times— silver,  care- 
lessly thrown  in  by  servants^  articles  ol  wearing  apparel, 
books,  and  even  bankpuotes  of  considecable  value — all  of 
which,  hmiog  no  ownsm,  go  to  wmA  die  xMslpts  of  the 
dust-ccmteaetois. 

Itv^mld  bediflloultto  find  a  more  marked  feature  in  the 
stirring  life  of  the  great  metropolis  than  the  newspaper 
boy,  with  his  importunities.  He  has  not  the  entire  mo- 
nopoly of  the  trade,  however,  although  his  demeanor 
might  lead  to  that  supposition.  The  smart,  active  lad 
who  is  in  the  paid  employment  of  a  stationer,  or  is  one  of 
those  sent  out  by  Smith's  enterprising  agents,  carries  the 
palm.  The  slipshod  man  who  has  invested  his  last  shil- 
ling in  copies  of  the  Standard  or  Telegraphy  haa  need  of  all 
bis  agility  to  compete  with  him  at  alL  His  success  de- 
pends upon  his  arousing  attention  by  the  announcement 
of  startling  news,  and  if  he  is  of  aa  imaginative  tempera- 
ment he  usually  invents  it,  careless  of  the  consequence,  if 
he  can  only  get  rid  of  his  stock. 

Of  a  lower  social  grade  is  the  man  who  stands  about 
selling  colored  prints,  or  picture-books,  or  -who,  at  festive 
season^  invests  all  his  fortune  in  congrataihAory  cards, 
buying  tbeiB  first-hand  and  seUing  them  hx  below  shop 
prices*  He  is  intimately  allied  to  tile  dissipated-looking 
young  fellow  who  enlarges  upon  the  beauty  and  merit  of 
a  penny  toy,  and  dangles  a  silver  watch  and  chain  in 
the  faoo  cf  omnibus  passengers.  * 


The  London  gamin  is  more  obtrusive  and  annoying  tban 
any  specimen  of  his  dass  to  be  found  in  other  cities  of 
Europe.  It  is  impossible  to  shake  him  ofil  Always  on 
the  alert»  if  a  cab  is  called  he  is  there,  opening  the  door, 
ahielding  a  lady's  dress  from  the  wheel,  and  with  bis 
'*  Oopper,  sir  V*  expressing  his  own  value  of  the  service  he 
renders.  If  he  meets  with  no  response  he  will  keep  pace 
with  the  vehicle,  and  turn  up  a  mile  or  two  further  on  to 
suggest,  "  Forgot  me,  I  suppose,  sir  ?"  Impodence  often 
wins,  and  the  street  gamin  whose  only  capital  is  his 
e£Grontery  does  a  thriving  trade.  He  is,  perhaps,  the  hsBt 
example  that  could  be  found  of  living  from  hand  to  month 
in  the  great  heart  of  England.  Truly,  he  is  most  aptlj 
named  a  street  arab,  for  his  hand  is  against  every  mm, 
and  every  man's  against  him.  With  no  regular  place 
of  abode,  sleeping  now  under  the  arches,  now  in  the 
shadow  of  some  court  that  is  likely  to  escape  police  vigi- 
lance, he  is  at  onca  a  scandal  to  and  a  blight  npon  a 
Christian  community. 

He  has  no  parallel  elsewhere.  Homeless,  parentleBs, 
friendless,  what  course  is  open  to  him  but  a  career  of 
crime  ?  To  this  he  takes  kindly  in  vary  eariy  lifa  In- 
stances are  on  record  of  1|mU  too  small  to  look  over  the 
dock  accused  of  most  varied  crimes,  stealing  being  the 
very  lightest  of  them,  and  committed  to  long  senteooes 
for  repeated  offenses.  Beformatories  may  do  something 
to  mitigate  this  evil,  but  prevention  is  better  than  coie, 
and  the  ttaining  ships,  which  offer  a  refuge,  and  soabe- 
quently  a  respectable  career,  to  the  waifs  and  strays  of  citj 
streets^  are  of  more  practical  use. 

It  is  increasingly  difficult  to  meet  the  wants  of 
lower  orders,  and  until  the  probational  period  of  the  pres- 
ent educational  movement  has  passed  away,  it  will  be  un- 
possible  to  know,  with  any  certainty,  whether  their  posi- 
tion will  be  improved  by  it  or  not.  But,  as  the  street 
arab  is  the  representative  of  the  very  lowest  social  seal^ 
an  effort  in  the  right  direction  has  been  made  in  the 
attempt  to  civilize  him,  and  employ  his  snperabtmdant 
energies  in  the  cause  of  the  nation. 


TBE  METAMORPHOSES  OF  THE  STAG  BEETLE. 

The  Longicom  Beetles,  or  Stag  Beetles,  as  thej  «^ 
sometimes  called,  on  account  of  their  long;  oylindzical  a&- 
tennie,  which  look  like  horns,  belong  to  the  family  of  ^ 
Cerambycidce.  The  adults  are  made  for  -walking  wall,  and 
they  have  usually  very  strong;  and,  indeed,  oocasioDallX 
enormous,  mandibles,  differently  toothed  aoooiding  to  the 
species,  and  the  jaws  of  the  lower  lip  present  many  decided 
modifications  of  form,  according  to  the  peculiar  habits  of 
the  insects. 

The  beetles  are  leaf-eaters,  and  the  diversity  in  the 
structure  of  tiieir  mouths  dex>end8  upon  the  nature  of  the 
vegetable  matters  upon  which  they  feed.  The  species  ara 
world-wide,  but  their  abundance  is  in  distinct  relation  with 
the  richness  of  the  vegetation  of  different  countries,  so  that 
South  America,  India,  Ceylon,  and  the  Islands  of  Sooda 
and  the  Moluccas  contain  a  great  number  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  largest  capricoms. 

It  is  impossible  to  confound  a  beetle  belonging  to  this 
family  with  that  ol  any  other.  There  is  the  greatest  le- 
semblance  amongst  the  larvse  of  the  whole  fomily,  and  they 
look  like  stost,  elongated  white  worms,  and  the  segmeaifl 
of  their  bodies  are  very  much  alike  in  alL  AH  the  seg- 
ments are  a  little  swollen,  the  first,  honrover,  Mng  the 
largest,  and  being  covered  above  and  below  witii  a  leathery 
plate.  They  have  rudimentary  antennic.  These  larvie  live 
in  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees,  and  in  the  cellular 
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stractares  of  some  herboceoiu  plants.  As  Qi&j  never  come 
to  tha  ligbt,  tiler  u«  o^rleos,  and  hsTe  soft  integnments ; 
bat  H  Vaej  feed  Tipon  the  wood  ont  o(  vhioli  the;  form 
galleriefl,  they  hMo  very  strong  jawa  and  a  Teiy  stont  head. 
As  Ihej  do  not  want  to  walk  much  in  a  nanow  golleiy, 
th^  tuTa  no  lege,  or  else  ^itsj  are  in  a  moet  radimentary 
condition,  bnt  their  Bwollan  eegmentB  enabia  them  to 
olimbb 

Tbia  history  of  the  peculiar  stmctiiiea  of  the  larra  pie- 
89ats  striking  analogies  with  that  of  (be  wood-eatiug  larrs  of 
tha  L»pidopt»r/t  and  Rymmoptera ;  and  the  existence  of  simi- 
lar adaptations  in  very  di&breat  insects,  in  order  to  enable 
them,  to  lira  under  tha  nma  oonditiooa  of  existenoe,  is  very 
remaii^la  But  the  weak  jaws  of  Gialeophora  Mariana, 
whioh  are  presBmed  to  do  the  same  kind  of  work  as  thoee 
of  tha  Cgrambyeidce,  must  be  rsnambersd  in  oonaidering 
anch  generalizationK  Tha  strength  of  the  jaws  of  the  Lutid 
of  the  OsrantbgeidcB  difTars  according  to  the  density  ol  the 
tissne  of  tha  plant  in  whioh  the  portioQlar  spades  live. 

The  abdomen  of  tiie  female  beetles  of  some  genera  is 
pioridad  with  an  ovipositor  of  oonnderable  length,  by 
means  of  whioh  they  can  insert  their  eggs  into  the  orevioes 
of  trees  or  plants,  in  the  interior  of  whioh  their  larva;  liva 
and  aia  hatched.  Tha  lame  make  a  oooooa  by  joining 
togathar  fragments  of  wood  and  litUe  bits  of  vegetable 
tissue  with  their  saliva,  and  are  transformed  into  nymphs. 
Soma  of  the  baetlea  ate  remarkable  for  the  emission  of  a 
fragrant  odor  not  unlike  that  of  attar  of  roses. 


THE  ASTIQUITY  OP  CHEESE. 

Obeeee  anil  curdling  of  the  milk  are  mentioned  in  the 
Book  of  Job.  David  was  aent  by  his  father,  Jesse,  to 
carry  ten  cheeses  to  the  camp,  and  to  look  hov  his  brothers 
farad.  "  Cheese  of  kina  "  formed  part  of  the  suppuss  of 
Savid'a  army  at  Mahanaim,  daring  the  rebellion  of  Absa- 
lom. Homer  says  Uiat  ohease  formed  a  part  of  tha  ample 
stoTO  fonnd  by  TTlyssea  in  tha  cave  of  Cyclops.  Folyha- 
mus,  Euripides,  Theocritus,  and  other  early  poets,  men- 
tion ohaena.  Iindolphna  says  that  excellent  cheese  and 
butter  were  made  by  tha  ancient  Ethiopians  ;  and  Strabo 
states  that  soma  of  the  ancient  Britons  were  so  ignorant 
that,  tbongh  they  had  an  abnndanoe.of  milk,  thay  did  not 
imdatstand  tha  art  of  making  cheese. 

Xhsra  is  no  svidenoe  that  any  of  tbeia  ancient  nations 
had  diaoovered  the  noe  of  rennet  in  making  chaeae.  They 
appear  merely  to  hsTS  allowed  the  milk -to  aonr,  and  anb- 
aeqneatlf  to  hava  formed  tha  cheese  from  the  casein  of 
the  milk,  after  expelling  the  seram  or  whey.  Aa  David, 
when  young,  was  able  to  run  to  the  camp  with  ten  obeesea 
and  an  tphali  ot  parohad  oorn,  the  oheeses  moat  have 
been  small 


UOPPEB  CULTURE. 

Wbek  BeiBon,  the  Liontanaut^  General  of  Artillery,  gave 
hia  ooSee-pIant  to  tha  Jardin  des  Plantes  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, he  little  dreamt  that  G00,000,000  pounds  of  the  fruit 
would  be  one  day  produced  from  plantations  which  all 
bad  their  oriRia  Iq  the  sample  given  by  him  to  the  Paris 
Uoseum,  of  wliich  a  shoot  was  carried  to  tha  West  Indies. 
Hot  might  his  surprise  have  been  lass  real  had  ho  been 
told  thftt  at  no  vary  distant  date  as  much  as  5,000,000 
francs  w(»th  of  the  boveroge  loada  from  the  beny  would 
be  aold  at  the  ccffes  of  the  boulevards,  and  that  in  1878  the 
estimated  prodaction  of  coffao  tliroughout  the  entire 
world  would  bt  :ct  down  at  1,030,000,000  pounds. 


ON  THE  RIVI:R. 

»IDB  hy  aide,  in  our  tiay  GkifT, 

Floated  aioiig  b;  the  tide, 
My  love  and  I  watched  tha  fadlsg  HaM 
Ot  the  Sammer  eve  die  Into  the  algUi. 

And  the  moen  throngh  her  qnaeaUum  uliJa 

FloallDg  along  where  Qezlle.treee 

To  tha  tnlnk  of  the  liver  bad  grown,  { 

And  with  dtooplng  branohea  lis  waters  bniBhs<l. 
As  In  mlmio  caplds  tbey  bcairied  and  riuboil 

O'er  a  fallen  trunki  or  a  atoos, 
Tben  I  gar^d  by  tha  ohaatannd  light 

In  the  ligbt  ot  my  dear  one's  eyes;'  '. 

Bat  they  met  not  mine  In  their  calm  roitoNc, 
For  a  troubled  ^eam  from  their  depibf  nross. 

And  her  amilaa  had  vanished  In  slglis. 
Then  she  clung  to  my  side,  and  totd 

Those  tiaanUng  tears  od  my  breast : 
"  Beneath  these  waters  that  rlppla  and  piny, 
Tba  tangled  weed  and  tbo  darknaes  stay, 

And  tbe  dead  in  Its  beeoiB.  net 

"  Btde  by  side  we  may  float  a  while- 
Calm  waters  and  pea«etnl  skies- 
Vet  the  waves  of  Hie,  like  this  river,  glenm 
But  to  merge  our  fate  in  tba  darker  streiim 
That  under  the  suTface  lies." 

Then  I  mleed  the  drooplog  tiico  ot  my  lava 

Till  the  moonbeams  loll  on  her  brow— 
nnil  the  gloomy  shade  ot  the  trees  on  the  shor^ 
And  the  haze  of  the  night  she  saw  no  more. 
Nor  the  treROh'rons  current  below. 

And  tbe  lifcht  of  a  trusting  beait  cams  bacli 

To  dwell  In  her  radiant  eyes — 
Now  her  band  clasps  mioe  aa  borne  by  the  li<1" 
Wherever  It  llstetb,  through  lUo  we  glide, 

Vlth  our  gase  on  tbe  otiaDgeleea  aklsi. 


'•  HE    CURSED    ME   WITH    MY 
HEART'S   DESIRE!" 

Bv  Jane  G.  Austin. 
KEEN  fresh  wind  nas  blowing  in  from 
the  Aiiaatie,  bringing  little  partioles  of 
Silt  Bpoa  ita  wings,  wtash  etmok  and 
I   piened  tha  skin  like  lilipntiBas'  anows. 
and,  as  the  son  sank,  dreve  all  idlttrs 
,   and  loitarars  tiom  the  baach   to  Uieir 
',  houses,   and  the  great  driftwood  fires 
rearing  np  almosi  every  tdiimney  in  tho 
.f  flshiag  bMDlet  of  Eylp.     Bnt  nesrly  u 
afle  out  of   tha   villaga    one   solitary 
Ogure   remained,  lAen    all    elsa  were 
gone,  aeatad  upon  a  xMk  nestled  be- 
neath the  shelter  of  the  olifF,  and  seemed 
to  have  no  present  intention  of  stirring. 
It  was  that  of  a  girl  a  little  more  than  twenty  yeeia  old, 
one  wonld  say— tall,  lithe,  vigorous  as  tho  daughter  of  a 
race  of  seamen  should  be,  and  handsome  withal,  in  a  bright, 
dork  atyle  only  forced  into  richer  bloom  by  tbe  exposure 
and  eserciaa  that  would  have  altogether  nsshed  away  tbo 
delicate  loveliness  of  a  blonde.     Handsome,  and  something  ' 
more,  she  looked  to-night,  with  the  thick  mnasea  of  U<  r 
rippling  chestnut  hair  blowing  ont  upon  tbe  wind,  whrse 
pungent  sting  had  reddened  her  ehaeks  and  lips  to  their 
moat  ardent  bloom,  and  brightened  her  great  broitn  eyes 
to  dazzling  radianoB.   Salt  water,  too,  it  whs  t>iRtbnDg  upon 
the  (hick,  cnrling  loabes  and  dropped  unheeded  upon  tbe 
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■hapel;  hands 
foldad  npon 
the  girl'a 
knee;  and 
th«te  was 
something  in 
tb«  vlattQl 
gaze  fixed 
Tipon  the  win- 
iij  aaa,  glitter- 
ing  M  frigidlf 
beneath  the 
tnm'aUakraTa, 
that  liM  of 
loM  and  long- 
ing sad  in- 
ward bitter- 
n«a  too  deep 

young. 

A  heavy  ntep 
eonnded  npon 
the  ahingle 
and  out  from 
behind  a  pio- 
jeoting      roek 

appeared    the        k»™  "o"  ">»"»»  "«-«■ 
figiue     of     a 

fonug  and  fine-looking  man;  dreosed  in  ordinary  aailot 
garb,  bat  aa  muffled  about  the  faoe,  by  meana  of  a  great 
poarf  and  a  low-drawn  hat,  that  trtaa  an  intimate  oould 
acaroely  have  reoognized  him,  had  he  not,  in  adTanoing, 
nawoTUid  the  muffler  and  raised  the  hat 


At  the  sound 
of  bis  step, 
the  girl  tnnud 
ber  head  witb 
a     frown     of 


ber  eyes  fell 
npon  bis  face, 
to  a  look  of 
Biwtled  won- 
der, doubt, 
and,  flnallj,  ■ 
wild  delight 
that  first  sent 
all  the  blood 
snrgiiig  to  h(T 


«  Lin  IK  PKuaT  hiia, 


droTe  it  back, 

'  leaving    erao 

her  lipa  whit« 

and  qniveniig. 

"UarkHil- 

tord  1"  eiscD- 

lated  die,  mora 
in  the  toMof 
»■  FDaLie-Hooaaa  to  otwk.         quo  who    aeei 
'"  ""■  aa    appantion 

Bommoned  hj  her  own  longiog  than  a  veritable  figure  of 
flesh  snd  blood. 

Bnt,  at  the  sound  of  his  name,  the  saQor  apraag  forwatd, 
seiEsd  both  the  bands— raised  as  if  to  ward  him  off— and, 
drawing  the  girl  oloee  to  his  breast  oovared  has  tsoe  with 
kisses,  mnrmnring  all  the  while  snoh  tenni 


endearment  as  soon  restored  the  Iiightaned  oolor  to  hv 
face. 

"I  told  yon  that  I  would  ooma  again,  dear  Myra— oome 
for  you,  I  aaid,  yon  remember  !"  oried  the  young  maOi  a^ 
last,  as  Kyra  decidedly  withdrew  from  his  embrsoe. 

"  And  I  said,  Mark,  that  if  you  could  come  openly  and 
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■  noK  LOMvoir  Lira.— tsi  oovrmmran 


ssa 
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boldly,  aDd  claim  me  in  the  face  of  God  and  man,  and  if 
John  Hialop  did  not  die  from  the  efifoota  of  that  cruel 

Wow "^ 

<«How  oonld  I  stand  his  boast  that  joa  shonld  be  his 
wife  within  the  year,  if  he  chose  to  vmxxfjwk^  And  the 
boethook  was  in  ixkj  hand  aireadj ;  I  did  not  look  for  a 
weapon  ;  I  had  no  thonght  of  killing  him  nntU  I  saw  him 
He  odd  and  white  at  my  feet,  and  70a  came  ninning  up, 
and  bade  me  flj  before  the  others  came.  It  would  have 
been  no  mnrder,  even  if  he  had  died ;  and  he  did  not  die." 

'*How  do  you  know  that,  Mark  ?  It  is  more  than  two 
years  since " 

**Two  years  and  four  months,  M^nu  '  Oh;  I  have  kept 
account  of  tlie  time,  I  promise  ywo,  aad  hsvwkept  account 
of 'your  promises,  also,  my  dear  I  Your  words  were,  '  I 
am  yours,  dear  ^rk,  whenever  you.  can  coma  to  daim 


me. 


*  t» 


Ml 


.  *'*  Honorably  to  claim  me/  wore  the  words,  Mark,  as  I 
remember  them, "  replied  the  girl,  sadly;  '*  Aiid,  dearly  as 
I  love  you  even  now,  I  will  never  oooaont  to  become  your 
wife  until  you  dare  to  come  into  my  unde's  house,  and 

daim  me  before  €k>d  and  man ^" 

'  *'Not  forgetting  your  cousin  Alick,"  sneered  Mark  Hd- 
ford,  an  angry  color  rising  to  his  cheek,  an  angry  light  in 
his  eyesL  "  You  see  I  know  what  has  gone  on  in  these  two 
years,  better  than  you  expected.*' 

*' You  can  know  of  no  harm  that  I  have  done,  and  if 
41i6k  loves  me,  it  is  not  my  fault,  or  through  any  enoonr- 
agement  of  mine,"  sdd  Myra,  wearily,  as  she  rose  and 
drew  her  shawl  about  her,  for  the  sun  had  set  now,  and  the 
wind  was  growing  shrewd  and  chilL 

**Do  not  go  home  yet,  at  any  rate,  Myra,  darling,"  said 
•her  lover,  eagerly,  as  he  stepped  closer  to  her  side,  and  the 
evil  light  in  hiBi  eyes  grew  brighter  and  more  ominous.  "I 
cannot  show  my  sdf  in  the  village,  or  at  your  undoes  houses' 
nor  do  I  care  to  diorteu  the  distance  between  myself  and 
it  just  at  present ;  but  I  have  much  more  to  say  to  you 
before  we  part — ^perhaps  for  ever,  if  you  prove  as  inexor- 
able as  you  profess  to  be-HK>  wbUl  along  the  beach  as  far 
as  the  Cove^  and  then  you  can  take  the  road  across  the 
Keck  home,  and  not  be  so  very  late,  plter  alL  Alick  can 
wait  half  an  hour  or  so^  can  he  not  T* 

Oh,  Mark,  Mark  I  why  will  you  make  it  ail  so  hard  and 
for  botii  of  us  ?"  erdaimed  Myra,  passionately,  as 
die  almost  unoonadously  allowed  her  former  lover  to  place 
lier  hand  upon  his  arm  and  to  lead  her  in  the  direction  of 
the  Oove^  a  smdl  inlet  of  the  bay  about,  a  mile  further 
from  Kylp  than  the  jKxint  TjFhera  ha  had  found  her. 

Halford'a  answer  was  an  esBDMt  petition  that,  forgetting 
or  setting  aaido  all  pohiteioftdtthMnaai  allbittsr  reoolleo- 
tiona,  Myra  should,  onee'  f6r  all,  piaae  her  happiness  in  the 
keeping  of  one  whose  lilb  shoidd  be-devoted  to  its  preeer* 
vatioo,  and  fly  with  him  thatvery  night  to  a  home  in  the 
far  Booth,  already— as  Mark  dadaied— prepared  for  and 
expeotlug  hen  -•'«^!<. 

To  this  wild  petition  Myra  steadily  refused  to  listen,  nor 
did  dl  her  lover's  earnest  arguments  or  pasdonate  appeals 
diake  for  one  instant  her  resolva 

**  No,  Mark,  no  I"  sdd  she,  at  length.  '*  I  never  will  be- 
come your  wife,  I  never  will  see  yotor  face  again,  if  I  can 
hdp  it,  until  you  come  openly,  as  an  honorable  man  can 
dwaye  come,  and  ask  me  at  the  hands  of  my  uncle  and 
guardian,  and  make  me  your  wife  in  the  sight  of  all  men, 
and  in  the  chnrch  where  we  two  used  to  worship  together 
in  the  d^^ar  r>ld  days  of  innocence  and  peace.  Here  we  are, 
at  the  Cove,  Mark,  and  there  is  my  road  home,  and  here 
'^e  f  irt.  Oh,  my  dear,  dear  love  I  it  all  depends  upon 
you  "hen  and  where  we  meet  a^ain,  for  you  cannot,  yon 
4q'«  .^ct,  doubt  my  love,  and  it  is  only  in  jealoiis  madness 


«« 
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that  you  can  ever  think  of  my  caring  for  or  marrying 
another  man." 

''Andthisisyour  last  word,  Myra?  You  positiTalT and 
finally  refuse  to  go  with  me  and  become  my  belorod  and 
honored  wife  this  very  night  f " 

I  refose,  finally  and  absolutdy,  Mark.'* 
Then,  Myra,  you  oompd  me  to  a  course  for  wliieh  I 
am  sinoerdy  sorry,  and  would  never  have  taken  bat  in  the 
last  extremity." 

And,  stepping  a  L'ttle  behind  the  astonished  girl.  Hark 
imitated  the  melanchdy  cry  of  the  loon  so  perfectly,  that 
Myra  turned  and  looked  at  him  incredulously. 

"Was  that  you,  Mark  ?  I  should  have  thonght  it  cer- 
tainly was  a  loon  if  you  had  not  been  so  dose." 

Eor  reply,  Mark  put  his  arm  about  her  waist  and  led  her 
toward  the  diora.  Glandng  in  that  direction,  Myra  saw  a 
boat,  manned  by  four  stout  fdlows,  pushing  out  from  a 
shdtwed  spot  behind  a  detached  boulder,  where  it  bad  lain 
hidden,  and  directing  its  course  toward  tiiem. 

''Whafs  this,  Mark?"  exdaimed  she,  turning  saddenlj 
pde.  '<  This  boat " 

«« Is  mine,  dear,  summoned  l^  that  cry,  and  it  waits  to 
take  us  to  my  ship,  just  outdde  this  harbor — the  ship 
that  will  bear  us  to  that  fair  Southern  home  of  vhidi  I 
told " 

"But,  Mark,  I  told  yon  then,  I  tell  you  now,  that  I  will 
not  go ;  I  refuse,  dtogether  and  entirely.  Take  away  yoor 
arm,  sir  I  Snrdy  you  will  not  try  to  oompd  me  to  obey 
your  will  by  force  ?" 

"I  would  never  do  it,  Myra,  if  you  wodd  but  leave  it 
posnble  for  me  to  pnrsue  any  other* course;  but  I  ^'*ve 
sworn  not  to  leave  this  piaee  without  yon,  and  I  will  fulfill 
my  oath.  You  must  go,  Myra^willingly,  if  you  will  bnt 
do  so ;  but  if  you  will  not,  why,  then — by  force.  Gome, 
my  darling,  my  love,  my  wife— come  I" 

And  agdu  he  tried  to  urge  her  toward  th^boat,  which 
was  now  wdfing  upon  the  beadi,  scarcdy  a  rod  distant ; 
bnt  Myra  drew  back  resolutdy  and  indignaofiy* 

"I  never  would  have  bdieved  this  of  you,  Mark  Hal- 
ford  !"  exclaimed  she,  struggling  to  free  herself  from  his 
hold.  "Let  m»  go  this  instant,  or  I  will  shnk  fcachdp^  so 
that  the  whole  country  shall  hear  me  I" 

"No,  you  won't,  my  poor  child,  for  I  sfasH  pnmaak  it 
This  way !" 

And  by  a  dextrous' moivenent  tha  despasate  maa  twfafed 
the  light  shasrl  fdlin^  froattha  giri^s  shooider^abonfc  her 
head  and  neek,  almost'-sliflfBg'her;  and  cmnplatoly  niolHing 
the  cries  she  furiously  utterad;  then^  sdzim^  her  in  his 
arms,  he  rsn  dawn  the  beadL  t»  Iter  boat,  steppaftdal^  the 
sfeam,  tfnd  gssna  the  oomnmu^  '^^Stesh  off,  and  look  alive, 
my  lads !"  alfflflst  before  H^jrra  knaw  what  had  occurred  or 
where  diowos.  ' 

That  night,  or,  rather,  evening*— for  it  was  but  eleven 
o'clock — the  Beverend  Peter  Hynes,  the  venarabie  dacgy- 
man  of  the  two  hamlets  of  Kylp  and  Westlynn,  was  in- 
formed that  a  man  stood  at  his  door,  refusing  to  enter,  and 
asking  to  see  the  minister  at  once. 

The  good  man  went,  and  found  a  muffled  figure  stand- 
ing in  the  shadow  without  the  door,  who  addressed  him 
in  a  low  and  hurried  voioe  : 

"  A  poor  woman  over  at  Kylp  has  sent  for  yon,  sir,  to  see 
her  before  she  dies." 

"What  I— Martha  Blount  ?  Is  she  worse  ?*'  demanded 
the  dergyman,  hastily. 

"  I  believe  that's  the  nama  tha  girl  spoke,  sir.  She  came 
up  to  the  Pair  of  Sculls,  where  I  anx  stopping  for  a  dsy 
or  two,  and  wanted  the  landlady  to  send  over,  and  as  I  ha'd 
nothing  to  do,  I  offered  to  go.  I  know  the  house  well 
enough,  but  I  didn't  mind  the  unmc.'* 
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"Yes ;  Mftriha  Blon&t,  no  doabti»  and  the  girl  was  her 
granddanghter,  Eaty.  Well«  I  will  go  oyer  immedi- 
ately, and  walk  along  with  jon,  if  yon  like,  as  it  is  a  little 
late  and  dark.  Won't  yon  come  in  while  I  pnt  on  my  shoes 
and  oeat  ?" 

Bat  the  obliging  stranger  preferred  to  stand  npon  the 
doorstep^  and,  as  the  reverend  pastor  joined  him,  moved 
etiU  further  from  the  stream  of  light  thrown  in  his  direo- 
tion  by  the  oandle  in  the  hand  of  the  inqnisitive  house- 
keeper, who  accompanied  her  master  to  the  door.    Nor 
conld  the  priest,  with  all  his  endeayors,  keep  pace  with  his 
silent  companion,  or  draw  him  into  any  extended  conver- 
sation,  even  after  he  had  secnred  a  hearing  by  linking  his 
arm  in  that  of  the  man,  who  strode  along,  apparently  in 
great  haste  to  reach  the  footpath  leading  along  the  beach 
toward  Kylp,  and  at  one  point  skirting  the  little  cove 
where  Mark  Halford's  boat  had  awaited  him  at  snnset, 
and  where  it  again  was  waiting  now,  at  nearly  midnight, 
for  the  nnconscions  passenger  who  was  now  led  thither  by 
the  snrly  guide  detailed  to  entrap  and  fetch  him. 

As  the  ill-mated  companions  reached  the  head  of  the 
cove,  the  stranger  pansed,  and,  after  peering  cantxonsly 
into  th9  darkness  for  a  moment,  softly  called : 
"  BUI !" 

"All  right,  Jack  !*' responded  a  voice  from  the  darknessi 
and  xyresently  another  bnrly  flgnre  appeared  dose  at  hand, 
while  a  voice  eagerly  inquired,  "  Did  you  get  him.  Jack  ?'* 
"Hera  he  be,"  replied  surly  Jack,  while  poor  Mr. 
Hynes,  turning  his  bewildered  head  from  one  to  the 
other,  stammered  feebly  : 

"  What  is  this  ?  Who  are  you,  wj  friend  ?*' 
*'No  harm's  meant,  parson,"  replied  the  man  called 
BUI,  in  a  voice  of  gruff  gooicl-hnmov*  "Only  you've  got 
to  go  along  with  us  for  a  bit  of  a  Vy'ge,  and  whan  it*s  over 
jonll  be  brought  baok  safe  and  sound,  with,  maybe,  a 
£stfal  of  shiners  for  yoozsel^  or  for  your  poor  folks,  jnst 
as  you  fancy.    But  ooaaa  along,  now  I" 

."  But  Martha  Bt^ant  I"  exdaimed  the  clergyman. 
"Martha  Blount  bohanged !"  replied  snrly  Jack.     "It 
was  you  that  choatadiyonaidf  thai  time,  oldnuya.    I  never 
heard  of  no  MartiiaBloutti  tiU  yoa  afalkm  her  nam.    But 
come  along — ^boat's  ready.*' 

"Beady  for  i^»t?  Oome  "wbmmV*  demanded  Mr. 
Hynes,  a  touch  of  the  old  Adam  striking  through  the 
habitnal  meekness  of  his  voioe. 

'*  Never  you  mind  wiMre,  nor  what  for,"  replied  Jack, 
approaching  dose  behiad  the  unstt^aeting  old  man ;  and, 
suddenly  lifting  him  fraat  his  feeft»  he  threw  him  across 
his  shoulder  like  a  saek  of  com,  and  numi&g  down  the 
beach,  sprang  into  the  bow  oi  Am  boal^  passed  to  the 
stem,  set  his  burden  csref nlly  down,  and  seized  an  oar  to 
help  pnah  off  from  shore^  before  the  reverend  gentleman 
in  the  least  knew  what  had  happened  to  him. 

Besistance  was  evidently  uaeless,  and  aftfr  a  few  stem 
and  severe  words  of  reproof  and  intimationB  of  punisb* 
menK  temporal  and  spiritual,  the  ill-used  clergyman  sab- 
sided  into  silence^  continuing  until  the  boat  lightly  grased 
the  quarter  of  a  long,  low-lying  schooner,  whose  black- 
painted  sides  and  bare  masts  made  very  litile  show  against 
the  night  sky.  A  rope  ladder  and  several  pairs  of  strong 
htods  soon  transferred  the  old  man  to  the  deok»  whence 
he  was  at  once  led  to  the  cabin,  a  small  but  sumptuously 
fitted  apartment,  with  a  large  and  elegant  stateroom  ex- 
tending along  the  whole  starboard  quarter,  and  opening 
by  folding-doors  into  the  cabin. 

As  the  dergyman  entered  and  looked  about  him,  a  young 
man  came  forward  from  the  st&teroom  and  greeted  him 
respectfoUy ;  but  Peter  Hynes  gazed  at  him  with  cold,  and 
displeased  astonishment 


"  Mark  Halford  I  Is  this  you,  and  is  it  by  your  orders 
that  I  have  thus  been  insulted  and  kidnapped  ?" 

"It  is  Mark  Halford,  reverend  sir,  and  it  is  by  my 
orders  that  you  have  been  brought  on  board  my  soboooer 
to  perform  a  sreat  service  to  two  of  the  lambs  of  year  fold ; 
but  if  you  have  been  insulted  or  maltreated  by  those  whom 
I  sent  to  fetch  you,  they  shall  swing  for  it  before  to-mor- 
row's sonrisa" 

"Man  of  violence  and  bloodshed "  began  the  parson, 

with  ufriifted  hands.  But  at  that  instant  another  figore 
appeared  on  the  threshold  of  the  stateroom,  a  trembling 
and  hesitating  figure  which  wavered  for  an  instant — then, 
with  a  great  cry,  came  running  toward  the  old  man  and 
threw  herself  upon  her  knees  beside  him. 

•'■  Myra  Staines  1"  exclaimed  he^  his  voioe  softening  to  a 
tone  of  affectionate  remonstrance.  "  You  here !  and 
why  ?" 

"  Oh,  Father  Hynes,  it  is  not  my  fault ;  even  he  will  tell 
you  that,"  moaned  Myra,  kiasiag  the  hand  of  the  good 
pastor  and  stmggHng  with  the  tears  she  would  not  suffer 
to  flow. 

"  It  is  tme,  sir,"  said  Mark,  as  the  pastor  glanced  at 
him  in  stem  inquiry  ;  "Myra  was  kidnapped,  as  you  caU 
it,  very  much  in  the  same  fashion  that  you  were,  and  with 
no  more  consent  of  her  own«  You  know,  sir,  that  she  was 
my  promised  wife ^" 

"Before  yoar  many  crimes  and  offenses  forced  her,  by 
my  connsd,  to  give  up  aU  intention  of  ever  fulfilling  that 
mistaken  promise,"  interposed  Mr.  Hynes. 

"Maxk  waved  his  hand  with  a  mocking  smile. 

*'  Thanks,  reverend  sir,  for  the  advice  my  silly  girl  acted 
upon  only  too  resolutely  ;  for  when,  this  afternoon,  I  met 
hex  upon  the  beach,  and  tried  my  best  to  persuade  her  to 
dope  with  me,  I  might  as  weU  have  tdked  to  the  rock  she 
sat  upon.  So,  having  come  prepared  for  the  worst,  I  jost 
picked  her  up  and  brought  her  away;  and  as  we  sail  at 
sunrise^  and  I  have  no  wish  to  make  Myra  mine  other  than 
in  the  regular  fiushion,  I  have  sent  for  you — ^not  quite  in 
the  regular  fashion,  I  confess — ^to  request  you  to  perform 
the  ceremony,  to  give  Myra  a  certificate  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  inquiring  friends  and  future  children,  and  to  teU 
the  good  people  of  Kylp  when  and  how  she  has  vanished, 
and  that  she  has  been  married  by  her  own  parson  in  the 
most  approved  style.  So  the  sooner  you  get  to  work, 
dear  sir,  the  sooner  you  will  be  set  ashore." 

"  And  supposing  that  I  refuse  to  sanction  this  unhal- 
lowed connection  V*  demanded  the  priest,  sternly. 

"Then,  my  dear  sir,  you  will  be  aet  saf dy  ashore  all  the 
same,  and  wo  shall  sail  all  the  subs^  and  Myra  will  be  my 
wife  aE  the  same,  only  without  tiia  ceremony,  which,  I 
suppose^  to  bar  and  you  makea  same  difference,  although 
I  dobIsbo  it  makes  none  to-m&  It  is  quite  a  matter  for 
yoar  owaoooseience  and  bv  faBSX»  ^  ^  lw,Te  it  to  her  to 
finish  the  aigiuiw«l»  only  asking  you  to  remember  that 
thero  is  but  aconple  of  boB»'  tide  left,  and  that  in  about 
an  hour  I  shsll  have  to  send  you  ashore,  whether  or  no. 
It  depends  upon  yonxself  whether  you  leave  thb  young 
woman  Myra  Staines,  or  make  her  Myra  Halford ;  she  is 
my  wife  all  the  same." 

"And  what  is  your  wish,  my  poor  chUd?"  asked  the 
dergyman,  taming  to  the  gir],  who  had  risen  to  her  feet, 
and  stood  looking  at  her  abductor  with  an  expression  of 
horror  and  almost  loathing. 

"  My  wish,  father,  is  to  escape  trom  this  place  in  any 
possible  way,  even  by  death ;  but  I  know  that  man's  reso- 
lution, I  know  his  stubborn  will,  and  that  here  among 
his  oreatores  you  and  I  are  no  more  than  two  straws  in  his 
hand.  He  will  hold  me  as  he  says  he  will,  ai^d  lest  I 
should  not  find  the  means  of  eelf-dest^otion  soon  enough. 
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leat  he  ehoald  bo  Biifreied  to  degrads  tad  poUnte  me,  na 

b«  Ihiwtana,  I  aak  7011  to  maka  me  h^  wife  befoie  70a 

leave  me,  making  at  the  oome  time  m;  solemn  prot«at  that 

mj  ooDBent  ia   extorted  by  violence,   uid  only  yielded 

thiongh  fear  o(  a  vone  fate.     Some  dhj,  pethaps,  this 

teatimony 

will  help    to 

undo    the 

bond      to 

which  I  now 

anbmii" 

"Don't 
flatter  jonr- 
■  elf,  mj 
dear,"  inter- 
posed Hark, 
who  hftd  llat- 
ened  with 
■ome  anxie^ 
for  Uyn'a 
i«ply-  "The 
"      of 


"  Xon  may  tnrn  his  heart,  m7  danghter  ;  the  beliering 

wife  mii7  oonrert  the  nnbeliering  Loabaiid " 

"  Yoa  will  delivar  m7  meaaage,  father— will  700  not  f" 
"Yes,  danght«F — I  wilL     And  now  oome  with  ma,  and 
let  OS  pnf%i  gtkoe  and  help  ia  this  onr  aora  diatren." 
An    hoo 


Ute 


the 


onr  lire*  will 
be  apant  in 
a  looalit7 
whars  div- 
oice  oonita 
or  law  of  an7 
■ort  have 
VB17  littla  to 
aa7.  X  am 
the  Idnft  the 
popa  and  the 


law 


m7 


own  domain; 
andmywife^ 
itshaohooaa, 
ahall  be  m7 
queen- con- 
sort, and  if 
aha  don't,  my 
prisoner  for 
life;" 

Speaking 
thna,Halford 
unlocked  tha 
cabin  door, 
and  called 
for  the  two 
offloerawhom 
ba  had  pre- 
vionsl7  up- 
pointed  aa 
witneaaes  of 
hia  marriage, 
should  it  take 
place. 

While  hia 
back  waa 
tnmad,  MTra 
hastily  whis- 
pered : 

"  Tell  Aliafc,  pleaae,  that  Mark  Hslford  is  a  pwate,  and 
that  hia  home  is  upon  a  zook7  ialet  near  the  sonthem 
point  of  Florida.  Bid  him  warn  the  Gorenunent,  and 
oome  with  a  ship  to  reoone  me,  and — to  pnnish  him  I" 

She  hissed  the  last  words  between  her  teeth,  while  her 
spliftod  e7efl  seemed  to  boin  into  Uiosa  of  the  priest,  who 
shook  his  h«ad  reprovingly. 


clergyman 

way  to  the 
shora,  the 
farew  ell 
words  of  tha 

wife  still 
throbbing 
thTongb    his 

"Bemem- 

sage  to  Alick, 
father — r^ 
member  it  aa 
yon  would 
the  last 
oharga  of  the 
dying." 

When  the 
reveren  d 
gentleman 
next  plaoed 
bis  hand  is 
his  pocket, 
he  found  an- 
other parting 
word  from 
tha  bride- 
,  gioom,  whose 
,  mone7  and 
-  wfioee  ho^i- 
taUtrhe  had 
:  sternly  re- 
fused while 
onbokrd.  It 
was  a  little 
bag  of  gold 
coins,  with  a 
paper  at- 
,  tached,  bear- 
ing these 
worda: 


lortilm.'' 

It  was  tha 
noon    of     a 

snltry  day,  and  Qnmbo,  the  black  cook,  batler  and  fac- 
totum of  the  peog^ur  household  to  which  be  belonged, 
set  down  his  watet-bnokets  beside  the  spring,  sheltered 
thickly  by  a  grove  of  tropical  sbrabs  and  trees  bound 
together  by  llianas  and  thorny  cactus,  and  wiping  hia 
sable  brow,  stooped  to  drink  before  filling  the  vessels  for 
the  use  of  tha  house.    Still  in  this  defenaslsM  position, 
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Gnmbo  was  suddenly  aware  of  a  rapid  morement  behind 
him,  and  then  of  two  nerroos  hands  so  tightly  dntched 
about  his  throat  as  to  render  the  slightest  soond  impos- 
sible^ and  to  oanae  both  tongne  and  eyes  to  swell  and 
protrude  to  a  Teiy  disagreeable  extent 

*'  Do  yon  feel  this  knife  at  yonr  throat  ?  One  word,  and 
joa're  a  dead  man  T'  whispered  a  voioe  in  his  ear ;  and 
as  the  oold,  pnngent  steel  of  a  sharp  blade  pressed  em- 
phatioaily  against  his  skin,  the  ohoking  grasp  was  re- 
moved, and  Gombo  stared  amazedly  np  into  the  two  faoes 
'  bent  closely  above  his  own. 

One  he  knew  ;  it  was  Ihat  of  Samaro,  a  vagabond  In- 
dian, who  had  not  long  sinoe  been  driven  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  honse,  nnder  threat  of  soonrning  and 
bounding  shonld  he  ever  be  found  there  again.  The  other 
was  a  white  man,  a  stranger,  and  one  whose  resolnte  &oe 
and  stalwart  figure  conveyed  the  idea  of  a  person  likely 
to  carry  through  any  plan  he  might  have  undertaken.  It 
was  to  him,  therefore,  that  Gumbo  addressed  himself  in 
sullen  submission : 

"  What  you  want,  mas*r  T 

"  Tou*re  hoose-servant  at  that  piratical  desTyonder,  are 
you  not  Y* 

'Ts  de  cap'in's  and  de  cap*in's  lady's  house-servant— 
yes,  sir." 

'*  Gaptain-<oh  I  WeU,  I  have  heard  that  the  lady  likes 
you,  and  trusts  you." 

Gumbo's  face  cleared  in  an  instant,  as  he  leaped  to  his 
feet,  stDl  jealously  guarded  by  Samaro  with  the  knife, 
and  demanded : 

"  GoDy,  mas'r !  be  you  dat  cousin  we's  been  looking  for 
so  long  ?" 

"  She  has  been  expecting  me,  iiben  ?  CBm  has  bid  you 
keep  on  the  lookout  ?  Yes,  of  conrse ;  «]ae.Indian  said  she 
talked  with  you  and  with  no  one  else,  and  ladsie-liese  to 
wait  for  you." 

And  the  dark,  Strang  Iooa  i»f  the  young  aoGKn  aofteDed  as 
beneath  a  pleasant  tTwwjflif 

*< You,  Sam  I  What  fanauMBO  'yon  ^t  to  ay  wHSm.' 
'bout  me,  I  like  to  knesr-raBBftlerad  thenageo,  MmMA^ 
his  fisfts,  jmd  scowling^  s^en  tin  .IndiBaQ,  tidno,  Biwnnlj  «tir- 
riiig  a  nwade  of  his  iaee,  wtkaAeA : 

"Nigger  mnn  not  daoe  toneb  Ukamuo  aiopw.^muite 
man's  knife  aBseh  sharp  nisi  stwinu,'"  '^ 

"Attend  to  me,  Gtunba— isnd,  HSUan,  heH  ymr  tongue. 
You  would  like  to  he^  ycnnr  saMtsaas,  wwnld  Tom,  and  at 
the  same  time  oam  a  goodflsm  «f  maney,  and  a  becth  in 
a  United  States  .gQn4Miat  f 

"like  all  dose,  nas'r— ^spaeiafiy  ih^ viyxmafcress." 

"  Verrwell,  then  ;  take  her lUssMte At  «Bee,  and  bxsng 
me  her  nsswer.  I  wHl  «nit  iun.  Se  ^siek  jmd  cau- 
tious.*' 

*'Bof  ef  'em,  mas'r  ;  bat  I  naat  ffil  de  buetkels,or  some 
of  de  folks  will  notice.  Dere%  axx  or  m&vea  fellers  and 
lots  of  women  in  de  hnts ;  dU  de  vest  are  off  wid  de 
cap'in." 

"  Captain,  indeed  !    Well,  hurry  all  you  know." 

And  Gumbo,  tacking  the  penciled  note  under  his  red 
R'lok,  hastily  filled  the  buckets  and  departed,  reappearing 
in  about  twenty  minates  again  with  the  empty  backets. 

Aitok  Staines  and  Samaro  emerged  from  their  concoal- 
meat  fio  soon  as  they  were  certain  that  he  was  alone,  and 
the  former  hastily  tore  open  and  read  the  note  the  l3laok 
CAQtiously  produced  and  handed  to  him.     It  ran  thus  : 

"  Thnnk  God,  my  dear  oonsin,  that  yen  have  oome  I  will  my- 
self meet  you  at  the  apriag  boou  after  sunset,  and  tell  you  my 
plans.    Be  very  cantiotis.       Your  unhappy  Myba." 

A  few  moments  later  the  spring  was  deserted.  Gumbo 


returning  with  his  water-pails  to  the  house^  and  Alid, 
with  his  Indian  guide,  cautiously  retracing  bia  steps  to  tlie 
spot  where  their  canoe  lay  hidden,  while  the  Oadffy,  the 
gunboat  to  which  Staines  was  attached,  cruised  in  the 
neighborhood,  ready  to  take  off  the  young  man,  or  to  send 
a  boat's  crew  ashore  to  his  aid  so  soon  as  a  preconcerted 
signal  should  be  giyen. 

For  Father  Hynes  had  faithfully  delirezed  Myra's  mes- 
sage to  her  cousin,  and  Aliok,  who  had  made  one  cruise 
in  a  United  States  frigate,  and  knew  in  what  quarter  to 
make  his  application,  soon  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  de< 
tail  of  a  gunboat  to  cruise  the  Southern  waters  in  quert  ef 
a  pirate  schooner  already  reported  aa  harboring  there; 
while  he  himself,  having  told  the  story  of  his  cousin's  ab- 
duction in  a  manly  and  straightforward  fashion  appreci- 
ated by  the  secretary  who  paused  to  listen  to  it,  received 
a  semi-official  position  on  board,  quite  adequate  to  his  ex- 
I>ectations  and  wishes. 

Thus  it  came  about  that^  having  landed  upon  the  Flori- 
dan  coast  for  exploration,  Aliok  fell  in  with  Samaro,  vho 
soon  showed  himself  able  not  only  to  betray  the  haunt  of 
the  pirates,  but  to  guide  their  enemies  thither  safely  and 
secretly,  and  also  to  give  late  and  minute  news  of  Ifjis'i 
life  and  condition. 

The  meeting  of  the  two  cousins  behind  the  hidden 
fountain  was  one  of  the  most  intense  emotion,  Alick  not 
concealing  his  thirst  for  Mark  Halford's  life,  or  his  honor 
at  the  ravages  which  grief,  remorse,  watching  and  fasting 
had  wrought  in  Myra's  beauty,  while  she,  sternly  puctiDg 
aside  all  pity  or  sympathy,  seemed  bent  on  vengeasoe 
alone,  and  detailed  the  plan  she  had  been  for  months  pe^ 
footing  with  a  deamess  and  precision  that  left  nothing  for 
her  rescuers  to  do  but  to  follow  it  implicitly. '  His  parting 
words  were: 

"Bemember,  now,  Alick.  Tou  have  the  chart  of  the 
islands  and  the  channels,  and  where  I  have  made  the  red 
cress  will  be  a  safe  and  hidden  harbor  for  the  Oadfly  to 
remain  in  until  the  Flaali  comes  in  and  is  safely  andiored 
and  ^dnmasted.  Then,  when  you  see  the  fire  on  the  point, 
yon  ndll  «ettd  your  two  boats*  crews  ashore,  and  bring 
rottnd  the  Gofiffi/^  and  you  know  the  secret  entrance  to  the 
lortanes,  as  ihe;y  call  their  den ;  and,  onoe  in,  Alick,  fspan 
mme-'no,  mot  one— not  one,  Alick — and  my  only  hope  is 
that  I  shall  be  .killed  among  the  rest " 

Nearly -two  tweeks  more  went  quietly  by,  and  then,  one 
tnoenlight  night,  the  FlasJi  came  quietly  gliding  in  through 
the  tortuous  channel  leading  to  her  hidden  haven,  and  al- 
most befcnre  her  anchor  had  grappled  the  mangrove-roots 
Hsarpeting  her  dock,  her  captain  was  on  shore,  and  speed- 
ing toward  the  artfully  hidden  and  high-walled  retreat  not 
inaptly  called  the  fortress,  and  within  whose  walls  were 
sheltered  his  own  house,  the  magazines  of  ammunition  and 
provisions,  and  a  row  of  hats  for  a  refuge  in  time  of  tronble 
for  the  iiromen  and  children,  who  ordinarily  dwelt  in  & 
disorderly  nest  of  cabins  close  beside  the  shore. 

That  night  Mark  Halford  was  aroused  from  his  first 
heavy  slumber  by  a  hand  upon  his  shoulder.  He  opened 
his  eyes  to  find  his  wife  seated  beside  him  fully  dreased, 
her  white,  stem  face  bent  resolutely  upon  him. 

"Rise,  Mark,  rise  and  dress  yourseU.  TSatese  is  work  in 
hand  for  you  to  do,"  scid  she,  slowly. 

The  man  rose  to  his  feet  with  the  quick  apprehension 
habitual  to  those  who  carry  their  lives  in  their  hands  and 
feel  themselves  for  ever  haunted  by  the  offended  law. 

"  What  is  it,  Myra  ?  What  have  you  heard  or  seen— 
where  is  the  danger  ?"  demanded  he,  hastily  clothing  sd<^ 
arming  himself  as  he  spoke. 

"  I  have  heard  and  seen  nothinfr,"  replied  Myra,  coldlj. 
**  But  it  is  past  the  hour,  and  I  know  that  the  avenger  i^ 
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nt  baud.     Samsou,  the  Philistines  be  upon  thee,  and  I  am 
the  Delilah  who  has  invited  them." 

She  stood  np  trhite  and  defiant  before  him,  and  her  eyes 
turned  meaningly  upon  the  dirk  he  at  this  moment  was 
tbrasting  into  his  belt 

•*  Yon  have  betrayed  me,  Myra  ?  Ton  ?" 
"  Yes,  I,  Mark  Halford.  I  have  sold  you  and  all  yonr 
den  of  pirates  to  the  Government^  and  at  this  instant  a 
band  of  men,  with  Alick  Staines  at  their  head,  are  waiting 
my  last  signal  to  bnrst  in  npon  you  through  a  secret  pass- 
age wronght  under  my  orders,  and  closed  only  by  a  door 
of  which  Alick  has  the  key.  Yonr  hour  has  come,  Mark, 
and  yon  must  die,  leaving  me  to  become  the  wife  of  your 
executioner." 

«*By  heavens,  that,  at  least,  iB^all  never  be  T  exclaimed 
Halford,  snatching  the  dirk  from  its  sheath  and  seizing 
Myra  by  the  arm. 

She  made  no  resistance,  only  closed  her  eyes,  and  rap- 
idly murmured  some  words,  inaudible  to  human  ears. 

Halford  raised  the  weapon  above  his  head,  then  sud- 
denly flnng  it  from  him,  released  his  wife's  arm,  and  fold- 
ing his  own,  strode  suddenly  across  the  chamber,  and 
stood  staring  from  the  window  into  the  sultry,  starless 
night 

Myra  stood  regarding  him  for  a  moment,  then  went  to 
pick  up  the  dagger  and  brought  it  to  him. 

"What!  know  that  you  are  betrayed,  sold,  mocked  at 
by  your  wife  and  her  lover,  and  not  dare  to  revenge  your- 
self !  Not  man  enough  to  care  that  your  murderer  should 
iuherit  your  wife !" 

He  turned  and  looked  at  her  long  and  silently,  then 
slowly  said : 

'  *  I  see.  You  wish  for  my  death,  but  you  dare  not  meet 
the  remorse  that  awaits  you  for  having  given  me  over  to 
the  assassin.  You  wish  to  tannt  me  into  killing  you  first. 
Well,  I  will  not  do  ii  Be  silent  and  quiet  now.  You 
have  secured  the  doors  and  windows  before  wakening  me. 
Your  accomplices  have  already  arrived,  for  I  hear  them 
below.  When  they  appear  I  shall  know  how  to  sell  my 
life,  and  to  you  I  leave  my  forgiveness  and  my  contempt. 
Now,  let  me  alone ;  your  vengeance  is  certain." 

But  she,  falling  suddenly  at  his  feet,  embraced  his 
knees,  all  the  passion  of  her  mood  bursting  into  sobs  and 
tears,  while  she  cried : 

**  Oh,  Mark,  Mark,  kill  me  !  Sill  me,  if  ever  you  loved 
or  cared  for  me,  for  I  cannot  live  and  know  that  it  is  I 
who  have  given  you  to  death  I  Oh,  Mark,  I  love  yofo,  I 
have  always  loved  you  I" 

Then,  indeed,  the  icy  calmness  of  his  manner  dMUiged 
to  a  passion  that  stilled  hers  as  the  fierce  thnndcxsloim 
calms  the  raging  of  the  sea.  Catching  her  up  in  Jdaasns, 
he  held  her  upright,  and  gazed  deep  into  her  stosamiBg 
eyes. 

«  You  love  me,  Myra  1  You  love  me  siQl,  and  never 
have  ceased  to  reproach  and  taunt  me  since  the  day  I 
brought  you  hither  l" 

'*  Because  I  loved  you  so,  Maik,  and  could  not  forgive 
mrself  or  you  that  I  still  loved  when  I  ought  to  hate  yon. 
I  prayed  and  begged  God  so  much  while  you  were  gone, 
to  bring  you  back,  and  I  said  to  Him  that  I  would  zather 
have  hell  with  you  than  heaven  without  you,  and  at  last 
He  lost  patience,  and  cursed  me  with  my  heart's  desire, 
and  brought  you  back,  and  allowed  you  to  carry  me  away 
ia  my  own  despite;  and  then,  when  I  found  what  you 
were,  and  that  I  was  your  wife  against  my  own  will,  I 
hated  you,  and  thought  that  my  only  wish  was  to  give 
you  up  and  have  you  punished  ;  but,  oh,  Mark  !  I  never 
meant  to  listen  to  even  one  word  of  love  from  Alick,  or 
any  other  mm  living,  and  I  hoped  you  would  kill  me  in 
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ycur  rage  when  you  found  what  T  had  done ;  and  when 
you  would  not^  and  when  you  said  yon  left  me  forgiveness 

and  contempt Oh,  Mark,  I  cannot  bt^ar  it  1  1  cannot  I 

Kill  me,  my  husband,  kill  me  belore  they  come,  or 

No,  I  have  a  thought— it  is  not  too  late  ;  these  windows 
are  directly  over  the  wall,  and  below  is  a  dense  thicket 
Here  is  the  key  of  the  gratings  I  so  vilely  locked,  lest  you 
should  escape.  Make  haste,  Mark ;  tie  these  sheets  to- 
gether, and  we  will  escape  together,  you  and  II  The 
negro  is  waiting  with  his  canoe  for  me,  and  we  will  reach 
the  mainland  and  be  safely  hidden  before  morning,  and 
then  we  will  escape,  and  you  will  lead  another  life,  and 
we  will  yet  be  happy,  dearest,  dearest  Mark " 

"Stop,  Myra,  beloved  wife  I  It  is  useless  to  make 
these  preparations,  these  plans.  I  shall  never  desert  the 
poor,  ignorant  fellows  whom  my  counsel,  my  leadership, 
has  led  where  they  stand  to-night — ^if  they  must  die,  I 
shall  die  with  them.    Do  you  see  this  ?" 

And  hastily  unscrewing  what  seemed  but  a  mere  orna- 
mental projection  in  the  molding  of  a  window,  Halford 
showed  the  end  of  a  bit  of  string  with  a  small  ring  at- 
tached, hidden  in  the  cavity  beneath  it 
What  is  it,  Mark  ?"  gasped  Myra. 
To  the  end  of  this  line  is  attached  a  percussion-cap 
resting  upon  an  iron  rod  imbedded  in  a  cask  of  powder. 
Pull  this  ring  out  and  let  it  snap  back,  and  this  house,  with 
all  it  holdd,  is  blown  to  atoms.  I  shall  wait  until  your 
friends  enter  this  room  ;  I  shall  kill  as  many  of  them  as  I 
can,  and  then  I  shall  pull  this  ring.  First  of  all,  how- 
ever, Myra,  beloved  and  darUng  of  my  life,  I  shall  avail 
myself  of  this  window  you  have  unlocked,  and  lower  you 
through  it  to  a  place  of  safety.  Live,  dearest — live  to 
pray  for  my  imperiled  soul  and  for " 

"  Hark,  Mark  !  They  are  tired  of  waiting  for  the  signal, 
and  are  unlocking  the  secret  door.  Kiss  me,  my  husband 
—kiss  me  once  more,  the  last  time,  and  then " 

She  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck,  pressed  her  lips  to 
his,  and,  while  yet  he  folded  her  close,  dose  to  his  heart 
she  extended  a  hand  behind  him,  seized  the  brass  ring, 
and  pulled  it  sharply. 


In  the  dim  joaandag  light  old  Qumbo,  peering  among 
the  smoking  mins,  eame  upon  the  blackened  and  wounded 
but  still  breathing  body  of  a  man,  and,  dragging  him  to  a 
spot  of  safety  and  shelter,  applied  such  restoratives  as 
mete  at  hand  until  he -moved  and  opened  his  eyes. 

"Ifs  me,  Mas'r  Alick— poor  old  Gumbo;  and  'sides 
yon  and  me,  dere  ain't  a  livin'  man  on  de  island.  De  gun- 
boat oame  up  and  seized  de  Flash,  and  de  fellers  all  got 
'killed  or  took  prisoners,  'cept  dem  dat  runned  away,  and 
a  gseai  lot  was  killed  'long  wid  de  explosion,  and  de  Qadfty 
all  ready  for  eail,  only  I  'termined  to  look  once  more  for 
you,  and  somethin'  dat  was  her'n ;  and  look  !" 

He  held  up,  aa  he  spoke,  a  little  broken  chain,  to  which 
was  attached  the  small  gold  cross  Myra  had  always  worn 
since  her  dying  mother  clasped  it  around  her  neck ;  and 
Ahek  Staines,  pressing  the  holy  emblem  to  his  lips,  wept 
as  strong  men  must  sometimes  weep,  those  tears  of  agony 
which  burn  deep,  deep  into  the  soul,  and  whose  traces  are 
never  effaced. 

**  Is  that  all.  Gumbo  ?"  asked  he,  at  length. 

*'  All,  mas'r.  De  whole  house,  and  all  dat  was  in  it, 
was  blown  into  de  air.  I  found  de  chain  over  by  de  spring, 
and  saved  it  for  you.  Game,  mas'r ;  dere's jqo  more  to  do 
here." 

And,  leaning  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  faithful  black, 
Alick  stonl  fr>r  a  few  sad  nionipnts  gazing  boon  the  black- 
ened, smoking  heap  of  fragmentary  ruin  beneath  which 


Tiia  Iota  1*7  biiri«d,  and  then  tomsd  ftwaj  with  oorered 
Imo  and  toUeriag  Btepa. 

fT^»  an  hour  later  the  Qatjfly  oAotiooBl;  steftmad  oat  of 
the  ofaanaal,  followed  bj  the  Fiaxh,  with  her  prize-orew, 
and  the  lond^  pirate  isle  was  left  to  the  deaolatioo,  the 
rniu  and  the  evil  reputation  which  stbt  ainoa  have  been 
its  only  ooonpanta. 


INDIA. 

InouI  Undot  the"laa";  of  idoli  with  diamond  eyes ; 
of  the  Eoh-i-noor ;  of  naboba  and  nnggeta ;  of  gold-ea- 
ahiined  tajaha,  and  bajeweled  begimu  ;  of  bnngalawa  and 
oompoanda  ;  of  HimaL^aa  and  bowdehs  ;  of  the  pnnkab 
and  the  pnggarae ;  of  tiffins  and  tigen ;  oldiotohaMareeaitd 
oorrie  ;  EI  Dondo  of  Britiah  younger  aons ;  liver-deatrojing 
and  Utter-beer  oonanming.  India  I  vith  a  hiatozy  dating 
foortaan  oentnriea  before  the  birth  of  Ghriat ;  with  a  oiTil- 
izetion  akin  to  the  marvalonB ;  with  boildinga  whioh  defy 


the  cratt  of  all  the  architeota  of  the  praaant  time ;  with 
religions  atrong  a>  Holj  Writ  I^nd  of  jnnerlea  Bud  ela- 
phanta  I  The  Teij  word  chinks  tipon  the  oat  like  gaU 
coin.  It  bieatbaa  apioM  and  odora ;  it  flings  heton  tlw 
flashing  gaze  of  the  imagination  a  aeries  of  dazzfing  fan- 
tnroB,  Bupremely  rioh,  gorgeonal;  magnlQceDt. 

In  the  Buoieat  region  of  Brahmavartta  are  found  &e 
Srst  landmarks  o(  Indian  history,  and,  olthon^i  actQa] 
(acta  haTB  been  olonded  orer  by  the  lapse  of  agea,  by 
myths,  and  by  the  license  of  the  poet,  oaongh  atill  ramains 
to  make  Uie  oonatry  olaaaie  groond  in  the  eyea  of  Hindooe^ 
and  not  wholly  nnintereating  (o  othan. 

Of  ttie  earliest  period  of  the  history  of  India,  little  i* 
known  with  oertainty.     The  saorod  writangs  of  the  Hin- 
doos give  to  their  audent  history  an  incredible  ohrontdogr. 
extending  over  millions  of  years,  and  treat  ot  heoroes,  kings 
and  dignitariea,  in  most  instancaa  probably  laertij  mythi- 
cal or  fabolona.     It  ia  the  general  opinion  of  the  best  an- 
thorities  that  the  Hindooa  were  not  the  first  inhabitants  erf 
the  oonnby,  bnt  were  an  invadiag  race,  who  anbdned  and 
enslsTed  the  aborigine^  who 
are  still  repreaented  by  rods 
tribea    in    the    oenteaJ    and 
aonthem  parts  of  India— eodi 
aa  the  Bheels,  the  Ecdeea,  the 
Oonda  and  the  8hanaE&    The 
.  diatinotion  of  casta    did  not 
exiat    among    theaa    peofde, 
and  tbair  religion  aaema  to 
have  oonaiatad  of  the  wordiip 
of     a    variety    of     apiritail 
deitiea. 

The  Aryan  Bindooa  ait 
anppoaed  to  bare  entered 
the  oonntry  bom  the  north- 
west, [oobsbly  from  re^aai 
between  the  Hindoo  Eoocb 
and  the  Oaapian  Sea.  Tbty 
brought  with  them  tiha  Bnb- 
miniciJ  rdigion,  and  fanned 
the  inatitntioQ  of  oaate  by 
diriding  themaelTeB  into  the 
three  highK'  castea  of  Brah- 
mins, Kshatriyas  and  Taia- 
yas,  while  Uie  oonqnered 
people  conslitnted  the  So- 
draa,  or  serrile  easift 

It  ia  not  known  at  whtt 
period  this  innwon  took 
plaoa,  bnt  it  was  nndonbtadlj 
prior  to  the  fonrteenth  cen- 
tury B.O.  The  langnagB  of 
the  oonqnerors  vaa  prob^ily 
the  Sanakrit,  in  which  thar 
sacred  books  were  written. 
TheVedna,  snppoeed  to  hare 
bean  compiled  abont  the 
fonrteenth  centnry  B.a,  an 
esteemed  the  holieat. 

Two  great  dynaatiea— the 
kings  of  the  race  of  the  sen, 
who  reigned  in  Ayodah,  the 
modem  Onde,  and  the  race 
ol  the  moon,  who  reigned  in 
Proyag,  the  modem  Allslia- 
bad— flgnra  in  the  legends 
of  their  early  history,  and 
th^  oonteata  are  recoided 
5,  in  the  poem  known  as  tha 
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''Mahftbharata."  The  most  celebrated  of  tbese  sorerei^B 
'^9s  Bama,  or  Bamolionder,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century  b.o.  His  deeds  are 
.the  subject  of  the  great  epic  poem,  the  '^Bamajana." 

Subsequently,  long  civil  wars  raged  amongst  the  princes 
of  the  lower  race,  which  cnlminated  in  a  great  battle,  where 
the  annies  of  fifty-six  kings  fought  for  eighteen  days. 

The  first  event  in  the  hidtory  of  India  of  which  we  have 
an  authentic  account,  was  the  invasion  by  the  Persians, 
under  King  Darius,  abo^it  518-521  b.o.  Long  before  the 
invasion  of  India  by  Alexander  the  Great,  the  Greeks  trav- 
eled there  in  search  of  knowledge ;  for  there,  more  than 
two  thousand  four  hundred  years  ago,  says  Voltaire,  "the 
celebrated  Pilpay  wrote  his  moral  fables,  that  have  aince 
been  translated  into  aU  languages.  All  subjects  whatever 
have  been  treated,  by  way  of  fable  or  allegory,  by  the  Ori- 
entals^  and  particularly  the  Indians.'*  Hence  it  is  that 
.  Pythagoras,  who  studied  among  them,  and  Pachymerus,  a 
Greek  of  the  thirteenth  century,  expressed  themselves  in 
the  spSrit  of  Indian  parables. 

India  had  long  been  subject  to  the  Persians,  and  Alex- 
ander, the  avenger  of  Greece  and  the  oonquaror  of  Darius, 
led  his  army  into  that  part  of  India  which  had  been  triba- 
taxy  to  his  enemy.  Though  his  soldiers  were  averse  to 
penetrating  into  a  region  so  remote  and  unknown,  Alexander 
had  read  in  the  ancient  fables  of  Maoedonia  that  Bacchus 
and  Hercules,  each  a  son  of  Jupiter,  as  he  believed  himself 
to  be,  had  marched  as  far,  so  he  determined  not  to  be  out- 
done by  them  ;  and  thus  the  year  827  B.a  saw  his  legions 
entering  India  by  what  is  now  called  the  Gandahar  route, 
the  common  track  of  the  andent  caravans  from  northern 
India  to  Agra  and  Ispahan. 

Encountering  incredible  difficulties,  and  surmounting 
innumerable  dongers,  he  marched  across  the  ''Land  of  the 
Five  Waters,''  now  named  the  Pnnjaub,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Hydaspis,  a  tributary  of  the  Indus,  and  the  Hyphasis. 
"No  country,"  says  Bobertson,  in  his  "Historical  Disqui- 
sitions." "h«  had  hitherto  visited  was  so  populous  and  so 
well  oultivated,  or  abounded  in  so  many  valuable  produc- 
ilions  of  nature  and  of  art,  as  that  part  of  India  through 
which  he  led  his  army ;  but  when  he  was  informed  in  every 
place,  and  probably  with  exaggerated  description,  how 
much  the  Indus  was  inferior  to  the  Ganges,  and  how  &r 
all  that  he  had  hitherto  beheld  was  surpassed  in  the  happy 
regions  through  which  that  great  river  flows,  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  his  efitgerness'to  view  and  take  possession  of 
them  should  have  prompted  him  to  assemble  his  soldiers, 
and  propose  that  ttxey  should  resume  their  march  toward 
that  quarter  where  wealth,  dominion  and  fame  awaited 
them." 

By  this  expedition  of  the  adventurous  Greeks,  a  sudden 
light  was  thrown  upon  the  vast  nations  of  the  East ; 
tiioi^h  the  accounts  -  given  by  Nearchus  of  all  he  saw— 
tbs  serpents,  the  banian-tree,  the  birds  that  spoke  like 
men  (unless  he  meant  the  parrots)  were  greatly  exaggerr 
ated.  AlexaXider  left  behind  some  of  his  hardiest  Macedo- 
nians to  keep  possession  of  the  conquered  country  on  the 
beaks  of  the  Indus ;  but  his  death,  which  happened 
shortly  after  his  xetxeat,  hastened  the  downfall  of  the  Per- 
sian power  in  Hindostan. 

Steabo  and  others  refer  to  the  Indian  sects  of  philoso- 
^ers,  and  the  paeuliar  lives  led  by  the  Brahmins,  to- 
gether with  the  piety  of  their  half-crazed  ascetics,  called 
AMrs;  td  tine  sdf -immolation  named  the  suOee'j  and  their 
magnificent  and  wonderful  fairs,  festivals  and  gatherings 
for  veligjtoQf  purposes,  which  successive  foreign  conquests 
and  the  latntfing  ol  foreign  blood  have  all  left  t^day  un- 
f^isaged  as  wlien  the  trumpets  of  the  Macedonians  pro- 
daimed  the  loll  of  Pd^us, 


During  those  dark  ages  that  followed  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  Boman  Empire,  the  Oriental  trade  wifii  £q- 
rope.  Small  though  it  was,  became  greatly  diminisbed  ;  Init 
some  of  the  productions  of  the  East  had  been  necessary 
for,  and  consecrated  to,  the  servioes  of  the  Churoh.  £]vea 
in  the  remote  island  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  poor, 
semi-barbarous  Saxon  period,  the  Venerable  Bede  had 
collected  in  his  bleak  Nortiiern  monasteiy  at  Jaxiow  some 
of  the  spices  and  scented  woods  of  the  East  At  the  dawn 
of  England's  civilization,  in  the  reign  of  Alfred  the  Great, 
English  niarincra  are  said  to  have  found  their  iray  to  the 
coast  of  Malabar.  There,  in  the  sixth  century,  a  mercbant 
of  Syria  settled  with  his  family,  and  left  his  region, 
which  was  Nestorian ;  and  as  l&ese  Eastern  sectarians 
multiplied,  they  called  themselves  Christians  of  St-Thomasi. 

Yasco  de  Gama's  discovery  of  the  way  to  India  by  tbo 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1498 — where,  according  to  Csmxy- 
ens,  he  saw  the  Spirit  of  the  Mountain  and  the  Storm — 
led  to  a  great  commercial  revolution.  The  Eastern  tTBiS^^ 
which  bitherto  had  had  its  emporiums  at  Constantou^K 
Venice  and  AmalA,  whither  goods  were  oonvejed  frcm 
India,  Persia  and  Asia  Minor,  or  by  way  of  the  Bed  Be^ 
was  turned  into  the  Deccan  and  a  new  channeL  Hence 
the  most  valuable  part  of  that  important  trade  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese  merchants  and  oonqnerOTs 
who,  by  holding  the  Straits  of  Malacca^  secured  the  eom- 
meroe  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  monopolized  it 
from  all  Europe  during  the  sixteenth  century  ;  till,  tbe 
English,  Dutch  and  French  beginning  to  find  their  way 
round  the  dreaded  **  Cape  of  Storms,"  and  to  appear  on 
the  shores  of  India,  the  Portuguese  lost  their  influence  ai 
rapidly  as  they  had  won  it. 

In  1588,  the  year  of  the  Armada,  one  of  the  bravest 
navigators  of  the  Elizabethan  age.  Captain  Thomas  Cav- 
endish, returned  after  a  two  years'  exploration  of  the  Mo- 
lucca Isles,  where  he  had  been  kindly  received  by  the  na- 
tives, who  assured  him  that  they  were  quite  as  willing  to 
trade  with  the  English  as  with  the  Portuguese.  He  and 
others  applied  for  a  small  squadron  for  India,  but  the 
English  Government  did  not  think  the  subject  deserving 
of  consideration. 

The  first  genuine  English  expedition  to  India  partook 
more  of  the  piratical  than  the  commercial  element,  and 
was  rather  a  species  of  cruise  against  the  Portuguese.  It 
was  fitted  out  in  1591,  but  it  never  saw  India ;  and  after 
three  years  of  wreck  and  disaster,  almost  the  sole  sur- 
vivor, Lancaster,  arrived  at  Bye,  a  ruined  man. 

Anotiier  expedition  sailed  the  same  year  under  Oapiaiu 
Wood*  He  was  bearer  of  a  letter  from  Queen  Elizabeth 
vaguely  addressed  to  tbe  Emperor  of  China.  The  last 
survivor  of  this  fleet  of  three  vessels  was  heard  at 
Porto  Bico  in  1601. 

It  was  not  until  the  great  Sir  Praneis  Drake  captured 
five  large  Portuguese  cszavels,  la4en  with  the  richest  pro- 
ducts of  India,  belonging  to  certain  merchants  of  Turkey 
and  the  Levant,  and  brougbt  from  Bengal,  Agra,  Lahore, 
Pegu  and  Malacca— and  undoubted  intelligence  of  the 
wealth  of  the  country  had  begun  to  flow  in  through  other 
channels — ^thst  a&y  anxiety  was  manifested  by  tiie  Eng- 
lish to  porticlpafce  in  the  riches  of  the  East ;  and  tho 
departure  af  the  first  Dutch  expedition  in  1595  under  Cor^ 
nelius  Hoetaian,  thsir  natural  pride  and  rivfdry  were  thor- 
oughly aroused.  In  one  of  thdse  five  caravels  taken  at 
the  Azores,  named  the  8U  Philip^  there  were  found  many 
papers  and  documents  frem  which  the  English  fully 
learned  the  vast  value  of  Indian  merchandise,  and  also  the 
method  of  trading  in  the  Eastern  world. 

Accordinglbr »  oempany  was  suggested  for  tlvit  purpose 
in  1599,  the  petitioners  being  oertain  worthy  knights  and 
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alderaien  of  London,  numbering  fonrtean,  and  upward  of 
two  hundred  more,  being  tbojM  *'  of  auohe  persons  as  have 
written  with  their  owne  handes,  to  venture  in  the  pre- 
tended yoiage  to  the  Este  ladlaa  (the  whiche  it  maie 
please  the  Lorde  to  prosper),  and  the  somes  thej  will  ad- 
venture—xxij  September  1599." 

Such  was  the  origin  of  that  wonderf  al  commercial  body  of 
merchants  who,  in  time  to  come,  were  to  carry  the  British 
colors  to  the  slopes  of  the  Himalayas,  to  Burmah,  Aya, 
Java,  and  through  the  gates  of  Pekin.  The  sum  sub- 
scribed amounted  to  a  little  over  $150,000,  and  a  committee 
of  fifteen  was  deputed  to  manage  it.  They  were  formed 
into  " a  body  corporate  and  politic  "  by  the  title  of  "The 
Governor  and  Company  of  Merchants  of  London,  Trading 
in  the  East  Indies." 

"Few  great  things  have  had  a  smaller  beginning  than 
that  stupendous  anomaly,"  the  British  Empire  in  India.  It 
was  in  the  course  of  1612,  in  the  reign  of  James,  that  the 
agents  of  the  Company  timidly  established  their  first  little 
factory  at  Surat.  At  this  period,  the  nominal  sovereigns 
of  the  whole  of  India,  and  the  real  masters  and  tyrants  of 
a  good  part  of  it,  were  the  Mohammedanized  Mogul 
Tartan — ^a  people  widely  different  in  origin,  manners,  law 
and  religion  from  the  Hindoos,  the  aboriginal,  or  ancient, 
inhabitants  of  the  country. 

The  Company  was  allowed  to  build  a  factory  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hooghly,  by  a  firman  from  the  Emperor 
Shah  Zchan,  granted  in  1634.  In  1699  the  whole  of  Bom- 
bay was  ceded  to  them  by  Charles  II.,  who  had  acquired 
it  as  part  of  the  dowry  of  his  wife,  the  Infanta  of  FortugaL 
It  was  in  Bengal,  however,  that  the  Company  began  to  ac- 
quire military  and  polidca!  power.  They  moved  the  fac- 
tories on  the  Hooghly  to  Calcutta  in  1698.  They  took 
•with  them  paid  bodies  of  native  troops,  who  were  called 
Sepoys,  and  were  armed  and  trained  in  the  European 
manner,  and  with  the  aid  of  these  mercenaries  they  soon 
acquired  a  considerable  degree  of  influence  in  the  country. 
j  In  1744,  France  and  England  being  at  war  in  Europe, 
hostilities  broke  out  between  the  English  and  French  in 
India.  Cllve  came  to  the  front  on  the  part  of  the  former, 
while  Bussy  displayed  admirable  generalship  on  the  part 
of  the  latter.  In  the  year  1756  Snrajah  Dowlah  seized 
upon  Calcutta,  and  clapped  146  of  tiie  English  into  the 
"Black  Hole,"  where  all  but  twenty-three  persons  per- 
ished in  a  single  night  by  sufiTooation. 

The  student  of  the  modem  history  of  India  is  familiar 
with  the  names  of  Warren  Hastings,  who  was  elected  Gk>v- 
ernor-Gbneral  of  India,  HyderAli,  and  his  son,  TippooSaib. 
Lord  CornwalUs,  who  figured  so  prominently  during  our 
War  of  Independence,  conducted  a^^ar  against  Tippoo  Saib 
with  such  energy  that  he  compelled  the  latter  to  cede  about 
one-half  of  his  dominion,  and  to  pay  in  money  $16,000,000. 
In  the  war  which  broke  out  in  1808  between  the  English 
and  the  Mohrattas,  Bir  Arthur  Weilealey,  the  I>uke  of  Wel- 
lington of  tbe  future,  and  hero  of  Waterloo^  did  signal 
service,  making  a  name  that  was  afterward  to  be  em- 
blazoned on  the  bead  roll  of  illostriona  warriors. 

The  annexation  of  Sinde^  in  1843,  was  loQowed  by  the 
wars  with  the  Sikhs,  who  had  been  organized  into  a  pow- 
erful military  State  by  their  great  BOveretgn»  Bunjeet 
Singh.  These  hostilities  led  to  tbe  annexation  by  the 
Eaglish  of  the  Ponjaub. 

The  next  important  event  in  the  hiatory  of  India  was 
one  which  attracted  the  attention  of  mankind  in  all  quar- 
ters of  the  globe,  and  forms,  unquestionably,  the  most  im- 
pressive incident  in  the  annals  of  British  India.  This  was 
the  great  Sepoy  r^^volt 

The  year  1857-8  was  the  Hindoo  Snmbut  1914,  in  which 
fell  the  centenary  of  Plassy,  and  Hindoo  aatrologen  had 


long  predicted  that  in  this  year  the  power  of  the  Eaat 
India  Company  would  terminate  for  ever.  In  the  early 
part  of  1857  it  became  apparent  that  a  mutinou^  spirit  had 
crept  into  the  Bengal  army.  The  military  authorities  had 
resolved  to  arm  the  Sepoys  with  Enfield  rifles,  and  a  new 
kind  of  cartridge,  greased,  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  rifle 
bore,  was  introduced  into  many  of  the  schools  of  musketry 
instruction.  A  ^port  spread  among  the  native  troops 
that,  as  the  cartridges  in  loading  had  to  be  torn  with  the 
teeth,  the  Government  was  about  to  compel  them  to  bite 
the  fat  of  pigs  and  of  cows,  the  former  of  which  would  be 
a  defilement  to  a  Mussulman,  and  the  latter  would  be  a 
sacrilege  in  tho  eyes  of  a  Hindoo.  The  wildest  excitement 
prevailed  for  a  time,  but  the  substitution  of  the  old  for 
the  new  cartridges  temx>orarily  prevented  an  outbreak. 
Meanwhilci  though  the  greased  cartridges  had  not  been 
used  elsewhere,  tho  cry  of  danger-  to  caste  and  oreed  was 
raised  in  many  other  station&  Disturbances  occurred  on 
February  19th  at  Burrumpoor,  on  March  29th  at  Barrach- 
poor,  where  the  first  blood  of  the  revolt  was  abed — the 
leader  in  the  revolt  being  a  private  Sepoy  in  the  Thirty- 
fourth  Regiment^  named  Mungal  Pandy--and  April  24th 
at  Meerut 

On  May  10th  a  formidable  rising  took  place  at  the  latter 
station.  The  Earopeans  were  massacred,  and  the  muti- 
neers marched  to  Delhi,  where  the  garrison  fraternized 
with  them,  and  a  second  butchery  was  committed.  In  tho 
northwest  provinces  simultaneous  risings  took  place,  and 
Benares,  the  sacred  city  on  the  Ganges,  was  in  revolt  on 
Jane  4th.  On  Jane  27th  took  place  tbe  horrible  massacre 
at  Cawnpore,  under  Nana  Sahib,  Bajahof  Bithoor,  Luck- 
now,  the  capital  of  j  Code,  mutinied.  The  Punjaubwaa 
saved  by  the  administrative  capacity  of  Sir  John  Laurence. 
The  Presidency  of  Bombaiy  was  but  little  disturbed,  and 
that  of  Madras  was  tranquil,  with  scarcely  an  exception. 
Delhi  was  stormed  September  14th,  after  a  siege  of  tliree 
months.  Two  sons  and  two  grandsons  of  the  King  were 
made  pnsoners  by  Captain  Hodson,  who  shot  them  with  his 
own  hand.  Cawnpore  and  Lucknow  were  taken  from  tho 
rebels,  and  Owalior  was  the  last  great  battle  of  the  cam* 
paign.  The  whole  population  was  disarmed  in  the  course 
of  the  Spring  and  Summer.  One  thousand  three  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  forts  were  destroyed,  and  1,367,406  stand 
of  arms  captured.  Of  tiie  number  of  Europeans  killed  and 
wounded  daring  this  mutiny  no  accurate  estimate  can  be 
procured.  Hundreds  of  English  women  and  children 
were  put  to  death  after  horrible*  outrages,  many  stories  of 
which  were,  perhaps,  fictions  or  exaggerations,  though, 
unhappily,  the  substantial  truth  of  the  accounts  of  these 
atrocities  cannot  be  doubted. 

One  very  important  result  of  the  mutiny  was  the  trans- 
fer of  the  government  of  India  from  the  East  India  Com- 
X>any  to  the  direct  authority  of  the  British  Crown.  This 
was  accomplished  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  providing  sub- 
stantially for  the  system .  of  administration  which  now 
exists.  The  creation  of  Queen  Victoria  as  Empress  of 
India  may  ako  be  said  to  be  an  outcome  of  the  new  state 
of  things. 

The  extreme  length  of  India,  from  north  to  south,  is 
1,900  miles,  and  its  extreme  breadth  from  east  to  west  ex- 
clusive of  British  Burmah,  about  1,700  miles.  The  Em- 
pire of  India,  with  its  feudatory  States,  embraces  a  terri- 
tory of  1,556,836  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  not 
less  than  two  hundred  millions.  The  climate  vadfls  from 
that  of  the  temperate  zone  in  the  Himalayas  to  the  tro^cal 
heat  of  the  lowlands  ;  on  the  central  and  southam  table, 
lands  the  climate  is  comparatively  mild,  the  thermometer 
falling  as  low  as  the  freezing  point  in  Winter ;  but  on  the 
great  plains  which  contain  the  principal  cities  and  the 
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bnlk  ol  the  population,  the  heat  during  the  grekter  pert  of 
the  Tear  u  eioeadro,  inqjuaiHj  riling  to  100°  nnd  1I0<3 
Fkhienheit; 

A  muked  inflnenoe  ia  exeroiMd  on  the  olinutte  and 
aeaaoofl  ol  Hindoatan  ^  tho  winds  oalled  Monaooni,  whioh 


the  Sonth  of  HindoBtoo  eariy  in  June,  and  in  the  Nottb 
•omewhat  later.  It  bringa  with  it  from  the  Indian  Ooeu 
floods  of  lain,  whioh  oontinne  to  fall  at  interrala  nntil  tbt 
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ond  of  September.  During  the  rainy  eeason  the  fall  of 
rain  in  Bengal^is  from  fifty  to  eighty  inches.  The  north- 
east monsoon  begins  abont  the  middle  of  October,  and 
brings  rain  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  which  falls  in  tor- 
rents on  the  Coromandel  coast  until  the  middle  or  ^id  of 
December,  during  which  period  the  opposite  coast  of  the 
peninsula  enjoys  fair  weather  and  northerly  breezes. 
From  December  to  June  is  the  dry  season,  during  which 
little  rain  falls. 

In  none  of  the  fine  arts,  except  architecture,  haye  the 
Hindoos  attained  much  eminence.  Their  paintings  are  of 
very  litde  merit,  though  the  wails  of  temples,  of  palaces, 
and  of  the  better  class  of  private  dwellings,  are  often  orna- 
mented, at  great  cost,  with  pictures  illustrating  the  char- 
actem  and  CTents  of  their  mythology.  More  attention  lias 
been  pfiid  to  sculpture  Don  to  painting,  and  in  the 
temples,  cut  from  the  living  rock,  great  numbers  of  stat- 
ues are  contained,  some  single  figures  and  others  large 
groups. 

In  m^ny  districts  of  India  splendid  monuments  of  arch- 
itecture abound,  mostly  the  work  of  past  ages,  and  many 
of  remote  antiquity,  such  as  the  temples  of  Jain  and 
Ajmeer,  and  elsewhere,  some  of  which  were  built  long 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  are  distinguished  not  only  for 
size  and  splendor  of  ornamentation,  but  for  symmetry, 
beauty  of  proportion,  and  refinement  of  taste.  The 
mosques,  palaces  and  tents  erected  by  the  Mohammedan 
emperors  are  the  finest  specimens  of  the  Saracenic  style 
of  architecture  in  the  world.  Those  at  Agra,  Delhi  and 
Lucknow  are  especially  remarkable  for  their  delicacy, 
beauty  ai.d  taste.  The  most  wonderful  structures  in  the 
country  ai'c  probobly  the  great  rock  temples  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  Deccan  and  those  near  Bombay. 

Benares  is  celebrated  as  being  the  ecclesiastical  capital 
of  the  Hindoos.  It  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Gauges,  890  miles  northwest  of  Calcutta,  and  75  miles 
east  of  Allahabad.  It  is  the  metropolis  of  a  district  of  the 
same  name,  which  for^is  a  part  of  the  northwest  provinces. 
Although  so  far  inland,  the  altitude  of  Benares  above  the 
sea  level  is  only  about  three  hundred  feet.  A  bridge  of 
boats  crosses  the  river  to  the  railway  station  on  the  oppo- 
site bank.  The  width  of  the  Ganges  here  varies  with  the 
season,  sometimes  exceeding  half  a  mile. 

The  ascent  from  the  river-margin  to  the  city  is  very 
steep,  and  v^  for  the  most  part  occupied  by  long  and  hand- 
some flights  of  broad  stone  steps,  called  ghauts.  These 
terraces  are  tho  favorite  resort  of  the  Hindoos  in  all  their 
outdoor  pursuits.  Above  these  rise  the  palaces,  mosques, 
towers  and  temples  of  the  city,  which,  as  seen  from  the 
Ganges  in  their  massive  and  gorgeous  architecture,  present  a 
striking  and  impressive  picture  of  Oriental  grandeur.  The 
interior  of  Benares,  however,  is  by  no  means  so  attractive, 
the  houses  being  high  and  closely  built,  with  no  streets 
wide  enough  to  permit  the  passage  of  carriages.  The 
loltier  and  better  class  of  dwellings  sre  built  of  brick,  and 
have  an  interior  courtyard,  but  many  of  the  houses  are 
simply  cabins  of  dried  mud,  roofed  with  tiles. 

Benares  has  been  appropriately  termed  the  Mecca  of  the 
Hindoos.  A  true  Brahmin  regards  it  as  the  holiest  spot  on 
earth,  and  believes  that  future  blessedness  is  secure  to  the 
worst  of  men  who  ore  fortunate  enough  to  die  within  its 
predncts.  Hundreds  of  invalids  ore  brought  to  Benares 
to  be  sanctified  by  so  enviable  a  death.  Even  the  water  of 
the  sacred  Ganges  is  holier  here  than  elsewhere,  and  quan- 
tities of  it  are  taken  from  the  ghauts  and  conveyed  by  pious 
pilgrims  to  every  part  of  India. 

Along  the  terraced  riverside,  fires  are  continually  bum* 
ing,  on  which  smolder  the  bodies  of  the  recent  dead.  The 
sacrei  Brahnuu  balls  roam  in  large  numbeid  through  the 


narrow  streets  at  will,  frequently  disputing  the  "n^ht  of 
way  with  foot-paaseugera.  There  sfe  not  fewer  than,  one 
thousand  Hindoo  temples  in  the  city*  The  golden  teoaple 
of  Shiva,  the  reigning  deity  of  Benaves,  Is  ona  of  tha  moat 
celebrated,  but  is  neither  beaniifiii  nor  attncftive. 

The  Dhoorga  Kond,  the  famoos  temple  of  the  cmcred 
monkeys,  althoogh  ostensibly  devoted  to  the  worahsp  of 
the  goddaas  Dhoorga,  is  In  reality  the  dweHiag  of  Kwarma 
of  laige  yellow  mogikeya,  who  overran  a  qnarter  of  the 
dty.    They  are  maintaiihsd  and  eaiefnlly  tended  bgr  the 
Brahmins,  who  imagine  them  to  posacas  certain  holy  attzi- 
butea.    The  temfde  overlooks  one  of  the  finest  tracts  in 
India. 

The  Hindooe  are  the  dominant  race  In  Benarea,  consti- 
tuting nine-tenths  of  the  population*     On  important  reli- 
gious oooaaions,  throngs  of  pilgrims,  sometimes  to  the 
number  of  100,000,  come  from  all  parts  of  Hindoatan  to 
visit  the   Holy  Oity.      The  Mohammedan  mosqnea  in 
Benares  number  more  than  300,  that  boilt  by  Anmng^be 
in  tiie  seventeenth  century  being  the  moat  prominentL    It 
occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  Hindoo  temple  in  the  centre 
of  the  city.     Its  28  minarets  rise  each  232  feet  above  \he 
surface  of  the  Ganges,  the  foundations  extending  to  the 
water's  edga     The  architecture  of  the  building  is  varr- 
ously  described  as  beautiful  and  unattractive.     The  ob- 
servatory of  Jai  Singh,  established  during  the  Mognl  su- 
premacy, is  a  massive  structure,  furnished  with  caricus 
astronomical  instruments  and  ancient  Oriental  drawings  of 
the  celestial  heavens. 

A  Hindoo  Sanskrit  college  was  founded  in  1792,  to 
which  an  English  department  was  added  in  1832,  provid- 
ing instruction  in  mathematics,  history,  beUes-lettzee  and 
political  economy.  There  are  other  Hindoo  and  Moham- 
medan schools,  and  several  Christian  foreign  misaiona.  A 
court  of  civil  and  criminal  justice  is  maintained  by  the 
British  Government.  Secrole,  the  British  settlement; 
containing  the  official  residences  and  cantonments,  lies 
between  two  and  three  miles  out  of  the  native  town.  It  is 
an  imhealthy  station,  and  much  dreaded  by  European 
troops.  The  manufactures  of  Benares  comprise  cotton?, 
woolens,  silks  and  magnificent  gold  brocades.  The  city 
is  the  centre  of  a  large  provincial  trade  in  fine  shawl?, 
muslins  and  diamonds,  which  articles,  in  addition  to  ita 
own  manufactures,  form  the  principal  exports.  It  is  also 
a  great  mart  of  distribution  for  European  goods. 

The  modern  City  of  Benares  dates  from  the  period  of 
Mohammedan  ascendency  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth centuty,  but  the  ruins  found  in  the  vicinity  indi- 
cate a  much  earlier  origin.  The  Hindoos  believe  Benares 
to  have  been  founded  at  the  creation  of  the  world.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  three  great  religions  flourished  there : 
Buddhism,  the  founders  of  which  there  began  to  propagate 
their  faith  ;  Mohammedanism,  which  was  temporarily  domi- 
nant ;  and*  Brahminism,  which  has  regained  its  suprem- 
acy. The  district  of  Benares  lias  an  area  of  about  one 
thousand  square  mileif,  and  a  population  estimated  at 
800,000.  It  is  abundantly  watered  by  the  Ganges,  Goom- 
tee,  and  many  smaller  streams. 

The  climate  is  characterized  by  violent  extremes  of  tem- 
perature, with  a  mean  of  77^  Fahrenheit,  and  an  average 
rainfall  of  more  than  thirty  inches.  The  country  is  fer- 
tile, and  well  cultivated,  producing  abundant  crops  of  sugar, 
opium  and  indigo.  It  was  ceded  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany in  1775,  by  the  King  or  Nawaub  of  Oude — ^who  ac- 
quired it  after  the  destruction  of  the  Mogul  Empire — on  an 
agreement  providing  for  the  payment  of  a  certain  tribute. 
The  East  India  Company  in  1776  granted  the  district  to  • 
Rajah  Cheyt  Sin<7h.  This  agreement  was  broken  by  War- 
ren Hustiugs,  and  its  violation  was  one  of  the  charges  on 
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ivhicb  he  was  sabseqaently  impeached,  an  impeachment 
made  memofable  by  the  magnificent  speech  of  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan. 

Lacknow,  the  capital  of  the  Province  and  former  King- 
dom of  Onde.  is  situated  on  the  Bi^er  Gk)omtee,  abont  580 
miles  northwest  of  Calcutta.  The  population  is  about 
235,000.    The  Qoomtee  is  here  crossed  by  three  bridges, 


to  desperate  attacks  at  the  Alumbagh  by  30,000  rebels, 
whom  he  defeated  with  abont  one-tenth  that  number  of 
troops ;  and  on  Pebruary  21st,  with  6  guns,  and  not  quite 
400  men,  he  routed  another  force  of  20,000. 

In  the  meantime,  the  insurgents  had  fortified  Luok- 
nojr,  and  occupied  it  with  a  large  force.  Early  in  March 
they  were  besieged  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  who  effected  a 


one  of  iron,  one  of  stone  and  one  of  boats.     A  distant  view    partial  entrance  on  the  4th  ;  but  the  capture  was  not  com- 


of  the  city,  with  its  numerous  turrets  and  pianades,  con- 
veys an  impression  of  splendor  surpassed  by  few  Indian 
cities.  But  this  is  somewhat  lessened  by  a  closer  inspec- 
tion of  its  numerous  narrow,  filthy  streets,  and  mean  mud 
or  bamboo  houses,  thatched  with  straw. 

The  streets  are  generally  ten  or  twelve  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  shops  on  each  side,  but  the  English  quarter  is 
well  built,  and  adorned  with  gardens.    In  contrast  with 
the  dwellings  of  the  native  population,  there  are  many  pub- 
lic buildings  of  remarkable  beauty.    The  Shah  Nujeef,  or 
Imambana,  is  a  fantastic  brick  strncture,  coated  with  white 
cement,  and  topped  with  several  Moslem  minarets  and 
pointed  Hindoo  domes.    It  consists  of  a  number  of  1:>uild- 
ings  surrounding  two  courts,  which  are  entered  by  mag- 
nificent gatewaySb   The  name  Imambana  denotes  a  kind  of 
edifice  erected  by  Mohammedans  of  the  Shiah  sect  for  the 
celebration  of  the  festival  of  the  Mohurrum.     Of  the  five 
royal  palaces  in  the  city,  the  principal  are  the  Fureed 
Bnksh,  a  long  range  of  buildings  on  the  river-bank,  more 
remarkable  for  size  than  beauty,  and  the  Zaiaerbagh.  The 
Sings  of  Oude  had  also  many  magnificent  palaces  in  the 
neighborhood,  the  most  superb  of  which  is  the  Dilkoosha — 
Beart*s  Delight — about  two  miles  toward  the  south  of  the 
city.   The  Begum  Kothee  is  a  collection  of  palatial  edifices 
formerly  occupied  by  native  princes.      "  Constantia '*  is 
the  name  given  to  a  curious  mansion,  loaded  with  incon- 
gruous ornaments,  which  was  erected  by  the  French  ad- 
venturer, Claude  Martin,  who  went  to  India  as  a  private 
soldier,  and  ros3  to  great  power  and  opulence  under  th^ 
native  Government.     A  better  monument  is  the  Martin- 
i^re,  a  college  for  half-caste  children.    An  English  church, 
an  observatory  and  a  hospital  are  the  principal  buildings. 
The  Church  of  England,  the  Methodist « Episcopal  Church 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  Boman  Catholic  Church 
Lave  missions  at  Lucknow. 

The  British  residency  was  destroyed  during  the  siege  at 
the  time  of  the  mutiny  of  1857.  Since  that  event,  many 
changes  have  also  been  made  in  the  plan  of  the  city,  as 
"wbole  streets  have  been  pulled  down  in  accordance  with 
the  system  of  defense  adopted  by  the  British  in  1858. 
IjUC^ow  is  now  connected  with  the  East  India  Bailway — 
with  Calcutta  and  Delhi  by  the  Oude  and  Bohilound  Bail- 
way,  a  branch  line  to  Cawnpore. 

During  the  mutiny  of  1857,  the  British  garrison  in 
Lucknow,  numbering  about  1,700  men,  was  besieged  by 
about  10,000  mutineers.  After  twelve  weeks'  defense, 
during  which  the  British  lost  Sir  Henry  Laurence,  their 
commander,  and  suffered  from  the  ravages  of  cholera, 
smallpox  and  fevers  scarcely  less  than  from  fire  and  as- 
saults of  the  enemy.  Generals  Havelock  and  Outram  fought 
their  way  in  with  a  relieving  force,  September  25th.  The 
defense  was  now  resumed  with  fresh  vigor,  Sir  James 
Outram,  as  senior  officer,  taking  the  command.  On  No- 
vember 17th,  Sir  Colin  Campbell  reached  the  city  with  re- 
inforcements. A  few  days  later  the  residency  was  evacu- 
ated, the  British  withdrawing  by  night  to  the  Dilkoosha, 
where,  on  the  25th,  Sir  Henry  Havelock  died  of  dysentery. 
Ganeral  Outram  was  left  with  a  division  at  Alumlmgh — the 
King*8  Summer  palace,  about  four  miles  from  the  resi- 
dency— to  watch  the  enemy,  and  the  rest  retired  in  safety 
to  Cawnpore.     In  Januaiy,  1858,  Outram  was  subjected 


plete  until  the  21st,  when  the  city  was  abandoned  by  the 
enemy,  most  of  whom  made  their  escape. 

The  Thugs,  of  whom  we  give  an  illustration,  derive 
their  nomenclature  from  the  Hindoo  word  ihugna,  which 
means  "to  deceive" — and  were  a  sect  of  assassins  now 
happily  exterminated  by  the  British  Government  They 
roamed  about  the  country  in  bands  of  from  30  to  300,  and 
strangled  to  death  such  persons  as  they  could  decoy  into 
their  company.  Their  atrocious  practices  were  not  fol- 
lowed so  much  from  impulses  of  plunder  or  malice,  as 
from  religious  motives.  They  were  worshipers  of  the 
goddess  Kali,  who  presided  over  sensual  indulgence  and 
death. 

The  members  of  the  sect  belonged  to  different  Hindoo 
castes,  and  each  had  its  functions.  The  bands  were  under 
a  jimadar,  or  sirdar,  who  was  the  leader,  and  a  guru,  or 
teacher.  Its  members  were  classified  into  spies,  who  were 
learners;  stranglers,  entrappers — who  were  sometimes 
women — and  grave-diggers.  They  usually  assumed  the 
dress  of  merchants  or  pilgrims,  and  often  craved  the  pro- 
tection of  those  whom  they  intended  to  destroy.  Their 
usual  instrument  of  destruction  was  the  handkerchief,  with 
which,  by  a  dextrous  movement,  they  strangled  their  vic- 
tims. The  spies  having  informed  the  band  of  the  route, 
habits  and  circumstances  of  their  intended  victims,  the 
members  traveled  in  such  lines  as  to  be  near  one  another, 
and  the  entrappers,  by  artful  management,  attracted  them 
to  a  spot  remote  from  dwellings,  where  the  stranglers  exe- 
cuted their  office ;  and,  having  stripped  them  of  whatever 
they  possessed,  the  grave-diggers  buried  them  with  such 
precautions  as  generally  to  prevent  discovery. 

The  plunder  was  divided,  one-third  to  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  the  sect,  one-third  to  the  goddess  Kali,  and  the 
remainder  to  the  partners  in  the  assassination.  After  a 
murder,  the  Thugs  who  had  committed  it  united  in  a  sort 
of  sacrament,  eating  consecrated  sugar.  Their  deities  were 
carefully  consulted  before  going  on  these  expeditions,  and 
unless  the  omens  were  favorable,  the  Thug  would  not  go. 
Neither  women  nor  old  men  were  victims.  Europeans 
were  never  killed,  as  there  would  have  been  danger  of 
detection. 

There  were  also  bands  of  Mohammedan  Thugs,  of  the 
sect  of  Mooltanees,  and  it  is  possible  that,  at  first,  the  sys- 
tem of  thuggee  originated  with  Mohammedan  banditti, 
though  it  afterward  became  more  of  a  BUndoo  than  a  Mo- 
hammedan practice,  and  the  words  used  are  of  Sanskrit 
origin. 

Thugs  were  found  in  all  parts  of  India.  Attempts  were 
made  to  exterminate  these  bands  of  murderers  in  several  of 
the  native  States,  even  prior  to  the  present  century ;  but 
their  connection  as  a  widespread  religious  fraternity  re- 
mained unbroken  till  1829,  during  the  administration  of 
Lord  William  Bentindk,  who  undertook  to  break  up  the  or- 
ganization. This  was  successfully  accomplished  by  the 
arrest  of  every  known  Thug  in  India. 

The  movements  of  the  professional  dancing  women  of 
India  are  as  graceful  as  they  are  wonderful.  Their  agility 
is  something  marvelous,  and  their  "chic,"  if  occasionally  a 
little  too  expressive,  is  decidedly  fetching.  The  nautek  or 
dancing  girls  of  Culcntta  are  a  separate  and  distinct  corps 
of  dancers.    They  dress  in  massive  folds  of  silk  down  to 


the  ground,  and  are  deoonted 
vith  a  profnaion  of  jevelrf — 
bnoelets,  bangles  and  other 
omamentH.  Their  morementa 
are  wild  and  volnptnons,  bnt 
seldom  pass  the  bonnda  of 
modestj,  aa  aome  vritera  hwo 
stated. 

Another  clau  of  dancera  are 
the  egg-daaoeiE  —  girla  who, 
dreaaed  in  aoaoty  bnt  gorgeons 
attiie,  plaoe  egga  on  the  enda 
of  sngsr-oanea  radiating  from 
a  oironlar  frame  adjusted  to  a 
pod  on  the  Lead,  dancing  the 
vhile  to  Qie  mnno  of  the  tom- 
tom, and  whirling  round  and 
ronnd  till  the  ejea  of  the  on- 
lookers become  giddy  in  the 
gazing.  The  eg»-duioe  is  a 
nrj  quaint  and  cniiona  per- 
formance^  and  one  vhioh  no 
Tisitor  to  India  ahonld  fail  to 
see. 

India  advanoea  ia  gigantio 
strides  toward  civilization  and 
ptogrssa.  Eter  commraae, 
which  is  capable  of  almost  in- 
definite eztensioa,  inereaees 
orory  year.  The  rich  natnral 
prodaotiona  of  Eiudostan  are 
being  more  fnlly  developed 
nnder  the  applianoos  of  West- 
ern civilizatioa  ;  thns,  wiiile 
wool  oomes  from  Afghanistan, 
snd  28,000,000  aorsa  of  land 


ore  already  nnder  ootton  onlti- 
Tation,  and  1,200,000  acrea  nn- 
der indigo,  the  silver  blooaoma 
and  tender  leaves  of  the  te«- 
plant  are  beginning  to  cover 
the  slopes  of  the  Himalajsa 
and  hill  diabiots  of  the  north- 
weetem  provinoes ;  rioe  is  be- 
ing grown  in  the  Sonth,  aad 
thonaands  of  logs  of  teak  are 
now  famished  yearly  by  the 
foreata  of  Tenasserim,  of  Hsr- 
taban  and  Malabar.  The  min- 
eral wealth  of  India,  too,  is 
being  developed,  and  she  is 
immenaely  rich  in  ooal,  ooppa 
and  iron,  plombago  and  lead, 
gold,  ailver  and  preoiona  stones 
Bail  ways  are  being  oonstmoted, 
and  works  for  the  pnrpose  ot 
irrigation,  the  lack  of  whidi 
breeds  famine,  sinoe  the  failaro 
of  the  rioe  crop  to  India  is 
equivalent  to  the  potato-blight 

'..England  ia  "awfnlly  jeal- 
ona  "  of  Bosnan  iaSnence,  snd 
very  sensitive  on  the  anbject 
of  Bnasian  intrigne,  and  the 
"  barrier  "  is  watched,  by  both 
War  Department  aad  diplo- 
macy, with  a  degree  of  vigil- 
anoe  which  shows  how 
keenly  alive  Great  Britain  ia 
to  the  "cleavage  of  the  thin 


A  HniDoo  rtMo, 


THE    WIDOW  BAS   IT. 


A  PARABLE. 
By  Fhilif  Bouxke  Makston. 
A  1UGI0  oirol«  holds  me  loacd  to-day. 

The  air  Is  vital  witli  the  ;oiiiig,  sweet  Spring; 

In  the  trash  wlod  the  lesvos  and  graesw  alng. 
The  songs  ot  birds  ore  blown  trom  sprajto  spray; 
The  time  is  pare  and  ardent,  and  bow  ga;  1 1 

How  talis  the  salntl;  daak;  low  vhiaperlng. 

The  gentle  wind  goes  by  with  flaggliig  wing, 
tba  sun  to  lollow  on  hla  downward  way; 
oVeal  qnletude  ot  moonlight  holds  tile  land. 

Now,  It  DIM  word  I  whisper  to  the  air. 
It  one  way  tnra,  or  even  reach  my  hand— 

The  spell  Is  broken,  and,  my  Spring  to  aeare. 
Comes  Winter  baok;  and,  shivering,  I  etand, 

OncH  more  the  blast  ot  ills  oold  winds  to  bear. 
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^ONET,  airl"  exclaimed  old  CSolonel 
'^  Martinette,  vho  was  flattening  his 
N  "joll7iediiciBa"aguiiBtthewiadow 
r^  of  the  Senior  United.  "He  won't 
^  know  what  to  do  with  it  I  gire  yon 
■  xaj  honor,  sir,  as  an  officer  and  a 
n  gentleman,  I  don't  believe  he  can 
L  over  spend  it  alL     It's  Ka 


V  He  quite  forgot  that  as  a  jonng 
man  it  had  not  taken  lii-m  long  to 
^  ran  tbrongh  sixt;  thonsand  pounds. 
^  "Ah  I"  said  his  friend,  who  was 
\  Bssidnonaly  tislng  a  gold  tootbpiok 
'  to  his  false  teeth,  >■  joa  don't  know 
what  he  can  do  till  he  tries."  v 

"I  know  one  thing,"  answered  the  colonel — "  that  he 
won't  part  easily  with  any.  I  tried  him  on,  sir,  for  a 
Gonple  of  tbons.  ;  but  not  a  farthing,  bit — bj  the  living 
Hnny  I  not.  a  farthing— conid  I  get  out  of  him.  I,  his 
nnole,  went  awaj  from  his  house  with  pockets  to  lel^'.'    . 

"Well,  that  was  bard  lines,  colonell"  * 

"  Lines,  air  I  hang  him  1  I  wish  I  had  Iiim  in  the  lines, 
I'd  break  the  infernal  fellow's  back.  Fd  have  a  roU-call 
everj  two  hoars  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  time  he  shoold  be  at 
rope-driU,  or  in  heavy  marohing-order.     I'd — rd " 

"  Bat  what  eseose  did  he  give  70a  ?"  asked  the  other. 

"  Ezonse  1  "Why,  he  said  that  the  porcheaing  and  fur- 
nishing of  his  town-honae — the  painting  and  redecorating 
of  hia  oonntrr  one— his  yaoht  at  Oowes— his  new  horses 
and  catriagea — with  Tarions  other  items,  would  take  all  his 
spare  money ;  that  he  was  now  expected  to  keep  np  an 
appearance  and  position  in  society  ;  that  servants  and 
large  eBtabUshments  were  expensive,  and  all  that  sort  of 
rot ;  that  he  had  an  idea  of  mariTing  and  settling  down ; 
and  the  neoeseity  of  saving  something  for  a  rainy  day. 
Why,  hang  him  1  his  box  at  the  opera  costs  more  than  I 
have  for  a  year's  income.     By  gad,  I •" 

"But  did  he  actually  refnse  yon  ?"  persisted  the  other. 

"Well,  no,  not  exactly,"  replied  the  colonel,  turning  as 
red  as  he  well  oonld.  "  He  said  he'd  let  me  have  Ave 
hundred  if  I'd  pTit  down  a  certain  little  eetablishment  at 
Brompton.  Hang  it,  sir,  I'm  a  bachelor,  and  can  do  as  I 
choose.  Fancy,  sir,  a  yotisg  man  of  six-and-twenty,  with 
thir^  thonsand  a  year,  dictating  to  his  node,  and  offering 
him  five  hnndred  pounds  on  certain  conditions  I  By  gad, 
it's  moastrooB  t" 

Young  Arthur  Tfartinette,  the  inheritor  ot  the  fortune 
alluded  to,  was  the  only  son  of  a  dry  Salter,  who  had  taken 
bis  leave  of  the  world  some  months  previous  to  the  time 


we  are  speaking  of.  He  had  died  nnknowii  and  unheard 
of,  except  by  bis  city  friends  and  ocqaaintanoea. 

Arthur,  who  had  been  left  everything,  btirst  like  a 
meteor  on  the  town.  All  were  eager  to  know  him  and 
make  his  aeqaaintance  ;  poor  relations  turned  i^  in  acores. 
end  rich  ones  he  had  scarcely  aver  heard  of  now  ocnde- 
scended  to  know  him- his  uncle  amongst  the  number. 

Arthur  Kartinette  had  not  been  ednooted  at  apublia 
Eohool,  where  a  lad  can  make  swell  aoquaintanoes  who  are 
useful  in  after  life ;  but  he  had  been  well  educated ;  his 
old  father  had  not  been  niggardly  with  him  ;  he  bad  mads 
him  a  fair  allowanoe,  and  let  him  live  like  a  gentleman. 

"  I  don't  want  my  boy,"  be  said,  "to  wish  for  mj  dealB 
because  I  won't  give  him  soffloieiit  for  his  expensesi 
Young  men  wUl  be  yoimg  men,  and  Arthur  ahall  da  as  tlje 
rest  do."  So  Arthur  had  his  ooaple  of  hunters  and  a 
small  manor  to  ahoot  over. 

He  was  a  nice,  quiet,  gentlemanly,  good-looking  feOow, 
with  plenly  of  common  sense,  whieh  is  not  a  common  thing 
with  young  men  ot  means  ot  the  present  day. 

He  rode  fairly,  fished  fairly,  and  shot  fairly.  He  de- 
tested the  dcy-solting  business  ;  butitwas  too  good  a  thing 
to  give  up.  So  when  be  oama  into  the  property  he  left  it 
to  the  management  ot  his  father's  old  confidential  derk, 
whom  he  knew  he  oonld  trust. 

George  was  fond  ot  farming ;  he  had  a  niee  estate  in 
Wiltshire,  not  too  far  trom  London,  and  a  canny  Seoteh- 
mas  as  his  baili£     Heliked  yachting— in  fact,  all  country 


A  friend  ot  his  having  made  the  pace  too  hot  to  last, 
Arthur  took  his  hundred-ton  schooner  off  hia  bands  at  a 
moderate  price.  He  was  not  a  racing  or  betting  man,  but 
he  liked  to  see  a  race,  and  was  fond  ot  homes ;  so  he  kept 
his  two  riding  ones,  and  three  or  four  for  carriage-work. 
and  was  now  on  the  lookont  for  halt  a  dozen  hunters  for 
the  ooming  season.  He  had  a  stall  at  the  opera,  which  hia 
nnole  magnified  into  a  box. 

As  Arthur  Martinette  had  plenty  of  means,  be  did  not 
see  why  he  shonld  not  enjoy  himself,  like  other  men  sim- 
ilarly sitoated.  Uany  men  of  hia  club  had  volunteered  to 
introduce  him  into  society,  thongh  as  yet  he  had  declined 
allofif^rs. 

Hia  nnole  had  been  most  preeaing  oa  this  point ;  but  as 
that  gentleman's  acquaintances  were  somewhat  donbttul, 
he  had  not  availed  himself  of  his  servicecL 

Arthurwished  to  get  into  good  society  ;  and  he  resolved 
that  if  he,  with  his  fortune,  could  not  get  into  the  beet,  he 
would  go  into  non& 

One  night,  as  he  was  waiting  his  turn  tai  his  carriage  to 
come  up  to  take  him  &am  the  opera,  a  fine,  white-headed 
old  gentleman,  who  had  been  standing  by  him,  was  takea 
suddenly  faint,  for  the  beat  was  oppressive,  and  two  ladies 
who  accompanied  him  were  in  a  great  state  of  mind. 

"What  shall  we  do  V  they  exclaimed.  "He  has  a  faint', 
ing  fit  coming  on." 

Arthur's  carriage  was  at  this  instant  called. 

"It  you  will  allow  my  carrisge  to  take  you  home,"  ha 
said,  "it  is  perfectly  at  your  service;" 

He  was  a  good-natured  fellow,  and  liked  doing  a  good- 
nattired  act 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  mr  V  they  said.  "  We  will  gratefully 
avail  ourselves  of  your  kind  offer," 

Arthur  gave  his  arm  to  the  halt- fainting  old  man,  and 
condnoted  bim  to  his  carriage,  followed  by  the  ladies. 

"Where  will  you  wish  my  coachman  to  drive  yon  to  ?" 
he  asked. 

To  No.  —  Eaton  Square,"  answered  <xaa.  "But  are 
you  not  coming  sir  7  It  is  a  shame  to  deprive  yon  of 
your  carriage  I" 
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"Not  at  all,  ladies ;  it  is  quite  fine,  and  I  prefer  -walking 
home.  I  have  not  iax  to  go,"  and,  raising  his  hat,  he 
uriahed  them  good-night. 

The  next  morning  he  was  loitering  oyer  his  breakfast^ 
and  looking  tbroagh  the  Morning  Post^  when  his  servant 
entered  and  handed  him  a  cord. 

**  The  Dake  of  Westmoreland  I  What  on  earth  can  his 
grace  want  with  me  ?    Show  him  up  instantly." 

Martinette's  rooms  were  always  proper  and  ready  at  all 
times  to  receive  any  one.  He  was  somewhat  surprised  to 
see  in  the  duke  the  old  gentleman  of  the  evening  before. 

"  I  have  called  at  this  unseasonable  hour,  which  I  hope 
you  will  excuse,"  he  said,  "to  thank  you  for  your  very 
great  kindness  to  me  last  night  I  really  do  not  know 
what  I  should  have  done  without  your  well-timed  assist- 
ance. I  was  very  ill  laat  nigh^  but  quite  myself  this 
mormng.  I  am  unaccustomed  to  London  life,  and  the 
beat  totally  upset  me.  I  have  not  been  in  town  for  more 
than  ten  years,  for  the  place  and  its  gayeties  have  no 
charm  for  me.  The  duchess  was  too  fatigued  to  aocom- 
paay  her  nieces  last  night  to  the  opera,  so  I  went  on  duty 
in  her  stead." 

Martinette  boweJ,  and  expressed  the  happiness  it  had 
given  him  to  be  of  the  slightest  service  to  his  grace. 

"  If  you  will  excuse  a  short  invitation,"  continued  the 
nobleman,  "it  will  give  the  duchess  and  myself  great 
pleasure  if  you  will  dine  with  us  this  evening.  We  have  a 
few  friends  and  an  evening  party  afterward." 

Martinette  accepted  at  onca  Here  was  what  he  wanted, 
what  he  had  been  looking  for,  what  he  had  so  much  de- 
sired ;  the  thing  which  had  before  appeared  so  difficult, 
almost  impossible,  had  been  accomplished  in  the  simplest 
manner,  all  through  a  little  act  of  kindness. 

He  found  the  duke  and  duchess  nice,  plain,  unaffected 
people,  and  he  thoroughly  enjoyed  his  evening ;  was  in- 
troduced to  several  people  of  standing  and  returned  home 
highly  pleased. 

He  was  not  wanting  in  callers  or  invitations  i^ow.  No 
end  of  dainty  little  notes  were  to  be  seen  on  his  table,  and 
a  basketful  of  cards  on  his  hall-tabl& 

"  By  gad,  sir,"  said  old  Colonel  Martinette  to  his  facto- 
tum, "look  here  I"  showing  the  Morning  PosL  "Why, 
haag  me,  if  my  nephew  was  not  dining  at  the  Dooke  of 
Westmoreland's  last  night  I  How  the  doooe  did  he  know 
him  ?  By  gad,  he's  got  into  the  line  at  last.  Confound 
the  fellow  I  in  with  that  old  cattle-breeding  humbug,  too  !" 

"I  never  heard  his  grace  was  an  old  humbug,"  replied 
his  friend.  "  I  have  always  heard  him  most  highly  spoken 
of.  A  thorough  country  gentleman.  Nothing  can  beat 
his  herd  of  short-horns ;  his  hounds  are  first-rate ;  his 
men  well  horsed.  He  rides  forward,  is  liberal  with  his 
game,  and  beloved  by  his  tenantry  and  all  who  know  him. 
No,  no,  colonel ;  hang  it,  be  just  1" 

The  colonel  had  got  his  answer,  and  went  grumblingly 
away. 

There  was  no  denying  it.  Martinette  was  the  man  of 
the  day,  and  was  invited  everywhere.  Operas,  balls,  din- 
gers, passed  in  rapid  succession.  The  season  was  wearing 
away.  Arthur  had  danced,  flirted,  picked,  done  flower- 
shows  and  morning  concerts,  races,  with  all  the  leading 
belles  of  the  day  ;  yet  not  one  had  managed  to  hook  and 
land  him.  Mammas  with  marriageable  daughters  were 
bd^nning  to  despair.  Yet  thirty  thousand  a  year  is  not 
so  easily  found  every  day.  It  was  worth  trying  for,  so 
they  still  had  hopes, 

Arthur  was  not  so  much  in  town  after  May.  He  was 
constantly  away  at  Cowes.  The  fact  was.  he  was  already 
sick  of  London  and  its  gayeties.  He  liked  his  yacht  and 
the  fresh  breezes.    Then,  by  way  of  ringing  a  change,  he 


woald  run  down  to  Wiltshire,  and  look  over  his  farm  and 
stock. 

He  was  one  evening  sauntering  down  Byde  Pier,  about 
the  middle  of  July,  when  he  saw  before  him  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  figures  he  had  ever  beheld,  tall  and  elegant ; 
and  the  wind,  which  every  now  and  then  blew  her  dress 
aside,  revealed  a  most  perfect  foot  and  ankle. 

*'If  her  face  is  only  half  as  good  as  her  figure,"  solilo- 
quized Arthur,  "she  must  be  simply  perfection*" 

She  was  walking  with  another  lady,  who  seemed,  by  her 
feeble  gait,  to  be  an  invalid.  Arthur  was  by  far  too  gen- 
tlemanly and  well-bred  a  man  to  pass  them  and  look ;  so 
he  lounged  quietly  behind,  in  the  hope  that  they  would 
presently  turn.  .But  this  they  did  not  do ;  for  on  arriving 
at  the  head  of  the  pier,  a  sailor  in  yachting  costume 
touched  his  hat  to  them,  and  handed  a  shawl  to  the 
younger,  which  she  was  placing  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
elder,  when  she  dropped  her  parasoL 

Arthur  instantly  darted  forward  to  restore  it ;  and  the 
lady,  on  receiving  it  with  a  bow  and  a  smile,  revealed  a 
face  so  exquisitely  lovely  that  Arthur  was  startled. 

In  lus  hurry  and  confusion  he  quite  forgot  to  see  if  the 
name  of  the  yacht  was  upon  the  man's  cap,  or  guernsey, 
and  when  ho  thought  of  it,  the  boat  into  which  they  had 
stepped  was  too  far  away.  He  had  not  his  glasses  with 
him  ;  there  were  a  large  quantity  of  vessels  lying  aboat^ 
and  the  boat  which  he  was  so  eagerly  watching  was  soon 
lost  amongst  them. 

He  was  returning  home  in  a  very  thoughtful  mood,  curs- 
ing his  stupidity  for  not  finding  out  the  vessel  the  ladies 
belonged  to,  when  he  ran  against  his  uncle. 

"  Why,  Arthur,  my  boy  I"  said  his  uncle,  "  what  the 
doooe  brought  you  here  ?    I  thought  you  were  a  Cowea 


man. 


n 


"  And  why  not  a  Byde  man,  uncle  ?  I  am  here,  there^ 
and  everywhere — Byde,  Cowes,  Torquay,  Southampton — 
anywhere  as  the  wind  serves.  My  vessel  is  lying  off  the 
pier-head.  I  am  starting  to-morrow ;  at  least,  I  was  going 
to  start " — ^he  had  determined  to  remain  a  few  more  days, 
in  the  hope  of  seeing  the  beautiful  face  that  was  rnnning 
riot  in  his  thoughts.  "  By-the-way,  uncle,  you  could  do 
something  for  me." 

A  bright  idea  had  just  occurred  to  him. 

His  undo  saw  an  opening  in  an  instant,  and  answered  : 

"  Can  I,  my  boy  ?  what  is  it  ?  You  must  make  haste, 
for  I  am  off  to-morrow." 

He  had  not  the  least  intention  of  going  for  a  week  or 
two,  for  it  was  necessary  he  should  absent  himself  from 
the  "  little  village  "  till  his  next  payment  became  due,  for 
there  was  an  awkward  kite  fiying  about,  which,  had  he 
shown  in  town,  would  have  caused  him  some  little  trouble. 
So  to  his  London  tradesmen  he  was  on  the  Continent  till 
September. 

"Going  to-morrow?"  said  his  nephew,  reflectively. 
"Well,  that's  a  pity." 

"I  would  stay  with  pleasure,  my  dear  fellow  ;  but  this 
place  is  so  cursedly  dear  that  I  can't  stand  it'* 

"Oh  I"  replied  Arthur,  brightening  up,  "don't  let  that 
trouble  you.     Be  my  guest  for  a  week. " 

"  It  will  be  doooed  inconvenient,  Arthur ;  for  I  intended 
to  run  about  a  little,  I  am  so  doocedly  seedy ;  but  a  few 
days  will  make  no  difference,  so  Fm  your  man."  And, 
hooking  his  arm  into  that  of  his  nephew,  he  walked  toward 
his  lodgings  to  get  his  portmanteau.  That  being  done, 
they  went  on  board  his  nephew's  yacht. 

"  If  I  don't  bleed  him  of  some  coin  for  this,"  thought 
the  uncle,  "  my  name  is  not  what  it  is." 

"So  you  say  she  is  perfectly  beautiful,  Arthur,"  re- 
marked the  colonel,  as  he  lounged  on  one  of  the  sofas  ^ 
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the  saloon  of  the  Fir^y,  "mnd  jon  have  not  the  lenat  idM 
irbo  Bbe  ia,  m  what  Taoht  she  went  to  f " 

"  Not  the  elighteat,"  retained  his  nephew. 

"Well,  I  mast  do  what  I  can,"  lenutrked  Martinette, 
senior.  "  I  must  inqoiie  of  everf  one  I  know— yon  mnat 
do  the  same.  What  a  mnff  yon  were,  Arthur,  not  to  no- 
tice the  veeael's  name,  or  the  man's  cap,  or  even  the  boat ; 
all  thoa  would  have  been  easj  Bailing.  However,  I  will 
do  n)j  beet  for  jon  ;  bnt,  upon  taj  aonl,  jou.  mast  f 
Bome  ooin.  My  creditors  are  become  damoioiis  ;  I  ohall 
hare  to  make  an  amngement  with  them,  or  aomething  of 
that  sort,  nn- 
leaaronhelp 

"What  do 
yon  soppoee^ 
at  a  rongh 
gness,  yonr 
debts  might 
be  ?"     asked 

"I  should 
flay  abont  two 
thoosand." 

Ha  owed 
abont  three 
or  fonr  hun- 
dred, bnt  he 
thongbt  it 
woald  be  as 
weU  to  Btiok 
to  the  mun 
he  had  fint 
asked  his 
nephew  fot 
Bome  time 
Bga 

"That  la  a 
h««*7  mm; 
bnt  I  tell  yoa 
what,  nnole 
— whan     we 


thia  hunt,  we 
will  go  up 
to  town  to- 
gether. Bring 
me  the  billB, 
andl  wiUsea 
what  I  can 
Ao." 

The  next 
day  they 
made    every  "■^___ 

inquiiT,   but  

a       lot      of 

yachts  had  sailed  daring  the  night,  and  no  one  knew  any- 
thing about  the  ladies.  They  croisad  about  the  different 
vessel*,  and  went  on  shore,  bnt  no  ddinga  oould  thay  gain. 

Day  after  day  thia  want  on,  and  the  old  colonel  was  so 
lootsore  he  could  scaroely  walk.  They  then  had  a  turn  at 
Oowea,  Southampton,  and  several  other  places,  bnt  with 
no  better  BuoceH& 

At  last  Arthur  was  obliged  to  give  it  up  as  a  failure, 
and  both  gentlemen  prooeeded  to  London  for  a  few  days. 

Direotly  the  colonel  got  there,  the  flnt  peiBon  he  called 
on  was  hie  tailor,  a  low  sooondrel. 

"  Olad  to  Bee  yon,  oolonel.  Thought  yon  were  on  the 
Oontinent — Baden-Baden  or  Homborg." 


The  man  knew  well  enongh  the  old  gentleman  fa»d  not 
been  ont  of  England,  bnt  only  plying  hide-smd  aaofc  lor 

"No,  Maroer,  no  ;  WM  going— in  fact,  had  started,  bnt 
my  nephew  penuaded  me  to  have  a  emiae  in  hia  yacht 
Splendid  tobmI.  It  bee  done  me  an  immense  deal  of  good. 
Noir,  Uarcar,  yon  want  to  be  paid." 

"Well,  oolonel,  I  should  like  my  little  aceonnt  noHlr»1 
— or,  at  any  rate,  a  parL    I've  not  troubled  yon,   bnt 

reaUy " 

"Ah,  yee,  I  know,"  intempted  the  ooloneL  "WeQ, 
how  much  u 
it?" 

"Well,  air, 
it  ie  ova 
two  hundred 
— ^wifit  inte- 
est,  and  one 
thing  and  the 
other,      two- 


hnndred? 
Than  make 
the  bill  onl 
Sot  five  han- 
dled, and  M 
me  have  il 
to-morrow; 
my  napbaw 
pays" — here 
he  winked  al 


yon  Y  Hind 
you're  mnm 
hand  over 
the  balanoe, 
and  rU  give 
yon  a  good 
ordex," 

To  aU  hb 
creditors  did 
the  vrily  old 

theBaniat«I& 


the  naxt  day, 

want   to  the 

house  of  his 

naphaw. 

■  _  ifn  "^    have 

brongfat    alt 

the  bills,  Arthur,"  he  said,  In  a  light,  airy  way;  "and  a 

dooce  of  a  lot  there  is,  I  oan  tell  yon.     Hod  any  news  T 

' '  Not  any.  I  leave  town  again  to-morrow.  To-night  I 
am  obliged  to  go  out  to  dinner,  but  I  will  see  to  your  mat- 
ters in  the  course  of  the  morning." 

The  oolonel,  saeing  it  would  be~of  no  use  staying  anj 
longer,  preeently  took  hia  departure  ;  and  direotly  he  did 
so,  Arthur  looked  through  the  bUla,  and  made  a  little  not* 
on  each  with  hia  penoiL 

"I  believe    you  are  my  uncle  Oolonel    Uartinette'i 
tailor  ?"  he  asked,  on  entering  that  person's  aetabliih- 
ment 
"  Tas,  ail— I  have  that  honor.    May  I  hope  to      ." 
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"I  hare  come  to  try  if  I  can  settle  his  aoconnt/'  inter- 
cepted fhe  other*  lAortlj.  "Xx)ok  here,  Mr.  Mercar,  it  is 
i,  large  Bum— Sye  hundred  potmds.  I  have  no  doubt  it  is 
fil  oomofc^  and  as  moderate  as  joa  could  make  it  under 
ti»e  tfromnstaQces  ;  but  I  mn^it  tell  you  candidly  there  ia 
4ol  the  slightest  chaiice  of  my  uncle  being  able  to  pay 
y^u.  He  has  not  the  means ;  and  if  you  give  him  more 
such  credit  as  this,  you  are  sure  to  lose.  Now,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  ^rrlte  you  out  a  check  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds — ^just  half  the  amount — ^that  is,  if  you  giro  me  a 
leoeipk  in  foil  of  all  demands.'* 

"  Good  gracious,  Mr.  Martinette  I  Why,  that  will  be 
only  tea  shillings  in  the  pound  V* 

<*  I  am  quite  aware  of  that,  bat  it  is  better  than  losing 
alL  I  am  in  no  way  responsible  for  my  uncle's  debts.  I 
Shan  not  giro  one  sixpence  more.'* 

"  Wen,  sir,  rather  than  lose  all,  I  suppose  I  must  take 
what  you  offer  "—he  was  afraid  of  his  books  being  asked 
for.  "  It's  Tery  hard  on  me — a  heavy  loss  ;  and  I  am 
quite  astonished  at  the  coloneL" 

"Don't  ^y^  him  long  credit  again,"  said  Arthur,  as  he 
pocketed  the  receipt,  and  proceeded  to  the  next  ona 

He  settled  all  the  bills  in  this  way,  and  that  afternoon 
inclosed  them  to  his  unde,  with  a  note,  saying  he  hoped 
that  now  he  was  relieyed  of  his  liabilities,  he  would  got 
into  no  more  trouble. 

The  colonel  was  in  great  spirits  when  he  received  the 
note  and  receipted  accounts. 

"Now,  this  is  what  I  call  doing  the  trick  handsomely," 
he  said.     "You're  a  clever  fellow,  Colonel  Martinette— 
a  very  derer  fellow. '  I  must  go  at  once  and  touch  the 
balances." 
*   His  tailor's  being  the  largest,  he  went  th«re  first 

"  Well,  Mercer,"  he  exclaimed*  on  entering,  "  I  am  come 
to  bleed  you.     I  see  you  are  paid,  and  in  full,  of  all^  de- 
mands.    Two  hundred  and  fifty  to  shell  out  to  me." 
"No,  colonel,  not  a  fai^hing." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  8ay»  Mercer,  you  are  going  to  pocket 
the  whole  ?"  and  his  fkce  got  purple  with  anger  as  he  asked 
the  question. 

*'I  am  only  going  to  pocket  what  belongs  to  me,  coloneL 
Tour  nephew  would  only  pay  half  the  account,  getting  a 
receipt  in  fulL  There  is  the  check,  so  you  can  see  for 
yourself." 

"Done  brown — ^bowled  out,  by  Jupiter  1"  exclaimed  the 
colonel,  as  he  rushed  from  the  shop. 

He  found  that  the  same  had  been  done  to  all  creditors — 
half  paid,  and  a  receipt  in  whole  given  ;  so  the  little  pick- 
ings that  the  ex-militaxy  gentleman  expected,. vanished  in 
thel^Jr. 

Hixe  old  gentleman  was  very  irate  at  getting,  as  he  called 
It,  none  of  "  the  ready  ";  but  when  he  cooled  down  he  con- 
siderad  it  was  not  such  a  bad  stroke  of  business,  after  alL 
His  bills  had  in  reality  been  paid  in  fnll,  and,  though  he 
had  not  been  able  to  pocket  anything  by  his  proposed  ras- 
^^'Ality,  yet  he  was  a  free  man. 

Arthur  was  still  unsuccessful  in  his  endeavors  to  find  out 
the  lady  who  had  made  such  an  impression  on  him,  and  at 
last  he  gave  up  the  search  in  sheer  despair.  It  was  now 
the  latter  end  of  August,  and  on  the  first  of  September 
he  was  to  go  down  to  the  duke's  for  a  month's  shooting. 
It  was  a  promise  he  had  made  the  old  nobleman,  who  had 
takok  quite  a  fancy  to  him ;  so  he  laid  up  his  vessel,  and 
proceeded  to  get  all  his  shooting  things  in  readiness  and 
order. 

Westmoreland  Castle  was  a  fine  old  place,  and  when  Ar- 
thur anived  he  found  a  large  party  assembled.  There  was 
Sir  Peregrin  Falcon,  a  great  sportsman^a  bachelor,  who 
had  made  a  fearful  hole  in  a  fine  fortune  by  racing;  steeple- 


chasing,  betting  and  play ;  but  he  had  the  sense  to  pullnp 
whilst  he  had  sufficient  to  live  on.  He  was  a  handsema 
though  dissipated  man  of  five-end-thirty,  and  -was  now,  be- 
fore he  lost  his  good  looks,  seeking  a  wife  irith  money.  As 
yet,  ho  had  not  had  much  luck,  for  his  principles,  if  be 
had  any,  were  rather  lax,  and  ladies,  aa  a  mley  vrere  afnud 
of  him. 

There  was  a  Colonel  Kennedy,  devoted  to  shooting,  a 
man  of  first-rate  family  but  small  means  ;  be  wbs  accom- 
panied by  his  daughter,  a  very  stylish  girl  of  two  or  three- 
and-twenty.  Then  there  was  Lady  Fozlej,  writh  h^  two 
grown-up  daughters,  daahing  girls  on  the  lookont  for  hus- 
bands ;  Mr.  Craven,  a  fine  young  man  witli  a  nice  fortuie ; 
and  several  more. 

It  was  a  merry  party,  and  both  the  duke  and  duchess 
tried  their  best  that  all  should  be  happy,  flirted  and  com- 
fortable. 

The  gentlemea  shot,  fished,  played  billiards,  rode  or 
drove,  just  as  it  pleased  them.  The  ladies  played  Croquet, 
walked  or  drove,  and  flirted  if  they  got  the  ohanoe. 

Martinette  was  the  lion  of  the  party — ^thirty  tfaonsand  a 
year  was  not  to  be  sneezed  at.  Besides  his  means,  he  ms 
a  quiet,  gentlemanly  fellow,  good-tempered,  and  always 
obliging. 

"  Mr.  Martinette,  will  you  come  and  plaj  a  g^ame  of  <ao- 
quet  with  me ?'  aaked  Miss  Kennedy,  one  day  after  lunch- 
eon ;  '*  that  is,  if  yon  have  nothing  better  to  do.  A  single 
game,  you  know ;  I  hate  a  double  game,  it  takes  so  long 
to  phiy," 

She  would  have  liked  to  play  one  douUe  game,  thoogh-- 
marriage. 

"With  all  my  heart.  Miss  Kennedy ;  I  am  not  much  of  a 
hand,  though.'* 

"  That's  what  I  call  mean,**  thought  I^dy  Foxley. 
*'  That  is^  not  fair  I"  she  exclaimed ;  *'  aU  would  like  to 
join. 

"Well,  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  one  or  two  more 
sets,"  said  the  young  lady,  looking  triumphantly  at  ladj 
Fozley.  "  Mr.  Martinette  is  going  to  play  a  single  game 
with  me." 

"  It  is  a  little  game,"  whispered  Sir  Peregrin  to  the  irate 
lady,  "that  she  wants  all  to  herselL" 

The  baronet,  though  pressed,  woold  not  play.  Hr. 
Craven  was  out  shooting,  and  as  the  two  Miss  Foxle3rs  did 
not  see  the  use  of  playing  with  old  or  married  gentlemdn, 
they  were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  a  drive  in  the 
pony-chaise. 

The  duke  was  amused  at  the  dead  set  made  at  his  young 
guest. 

•  "That's  the  advantage,"  he] laughingly  aaid,  aside,  to 
him,  "  of  having  lots  of  money,  Martinette.  You've  had  a 
pretty  good  tarn  this  year;  but  wait  till  you  aee  the 
widow. 

"  Widow  I— what  widow,  your  grace  T 
"  Oh,  a  very  nice  dear  creature^  who  is  coming  here  next 
week  with  her  aunt—- only  twenty-three,  poor  thing  I  Ske 
married,  by  her  aunt's  wish,  old  Sir  Samuel  Whitehead,  at 
eighteen,  and  was  a  widow  at  nineteen.   The  most  beantifal 
creature  I  ever  saw  —so  gentle  and  good— all  you  yooog 
men  will  be  at  loggerheads  about  her.     She  has  five  thoa- 
sand  a  year  at  her  own  disposal    I  doubt  if  she  will  ever 
many  again,  though.     Falcon,  they  say,  proposed  and  vfts 
refused.   But  come  and  look  at  my  short^oms^talkiag  of 
widows,  I'll  show  you  one.    My  b^  cow  is  called  'The 
Widow,'  and  a  beauty  she  is." 
So  the  two  gentlemen  strolled  off  to  the  home  farm. 
"  Mr.  Martinette,  will  you  do  us  a  great  favor  ?"  asked 
the  two  Miss  Foxleys,  as  that  gentleffla9  entered  the  drav' 
ing-room  after  dinner. 
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---.« Certainly  ;  iphat  is  it  ?^' 

^''TV!hy»  take  us  for  a  ride  to-morrow  after  luncheon.  We 
sreflolonelj  here,  and  nothing  to  do." 
,  *[Ql  conrse  I  wilL     I  shall  be  ready  at  three  o'clock." 
'V'^'TVhat  were  yon  and  Mr.  Martinette  talking  so  earnestly 
abdnt  jast  now  ?"  carelessly  asked  Grace  Kennedy ;  her 
qiii6k  eye  had  noticed  all 

'^  We  were  only  onanging  a  ride' to-morrow,**  said  the 
elder  of  the  two.  "  Mr.  Martinette  is  going  to  take  ns  both 
onl  for  a  ride." 

^Ehs  other  crimsoned  np  with  passion.  She  was  done, 
for  she  was  no  horsewoman  ;  bat  she  concealed  her  chagrin 
by  saying  "  she  hoped  they  wonld  not  fall  ofL  " 

,A11  this  amnsed  Arthur.  He  saw  the  fight  for  him ;  and 
as  lie  had  no  intentions  toward  any  of  them,  determined  to 
treat  all  alike. 

Ozaoe  Kennedy  was  an  old  hand,  and  had  quickly  dis- 
oonrared  that  Martinette  was  not  to  be  caught,  so  she 
sitrodk  up  a  serious  flirtation  with  Sir  Peregrin  Falcon ;  but 
iha  MioiCM  Fozley  gave  Arthur  no  peace,  and,  by  their 
jDotbafB  desire,  made  the  running  as  hot  as  they  could,  and 
rang  Ibe  ohangss  between  him  and  Mr.  Graven. 

Arthur  one  evening  returned  late  from  shopting,  and  had 
omly  just  time  to  run  up  to  his  room  and  dress.  On  enter- 
ing the  drawing-room,  a  tall,  graceful  woman  was  standing 
^vith  her  back  to  him,  talking  to  the  duke,  who  turned  as 
beenterod. 

««Ah,  Martinette  r  he  exclaimed,  "you  are  late  this 
evening.  I  want  to  introduce  you  to  a  very  dear  friend  of 
Tn1ni\  Lady  Whitehead." 

Arthur  felt  all  the  blood  rush  to  his  heart,  as  on  bowing, 
lie  encountered  the  gase  of  the  beautiful  unknown  of  Byde 
J^er. 

"I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Lady  Whitehead  be- 
fore^" he  said. 

"Have  you,  Mr.  Martinette  ?— where  ?**  she  asked,  smil- 
ing, and  looking  ten  times  more  beautiful  than  Arthur  even 
dreamed  her  to  be. 

**H&t  very  long  ago.  Lady  Whitehead,  on  Byde  Pier ; 
.you  were  putting  a  shawl  on  a  lady,  and  dropped  your 
pansoL    I  picked  it  up." 

'*Oh,  yes,  I  remember  perfectly.  My  aunt  was  with  me« 
SThere  she  is,  sitting  with  the  duchess.  Yes,  we  sailed  that 
night  for  Cherbourg.  We  were  having  a  short  cruise  in  a 
friend's  yacht  I  am  very  fond  of  sailing.** 
«  ^Further  conversation  was  j^ut  an  end  to  by  dinner  being 
announced.  ^ 

Arthur  felt  himself  a  new  man  now ;  he  had  been  low 
and  moody  for  the  last  month.  He  was  desperately  hit, 
and  head-ofer-eazB  in  love ;  he  had  heard  from  his  host 
that  Sir  Pcntgrin  Falcon  had  been  refused  by  het;  and  he 
was  man  than  gratified  to  see  thai  her  xnanaer  toward 
him  WIS  exoeedingly  cold  and  <Ustuii 

But  the  duke  had  also  told  him  that  she  was  not  likely 
to  many  again  ;  so  he  felt  there  was  bat  little  chance  for 
him.  Sir  Peregcin  had  his  eagle  eye  on  him,  for  when- 
ever Martinette  approached  the  widow,  the  baroBet»  with 
some  excuse  or  other,  was  always  by  their  side. 

'*If  you  please,  your  grace,"  said    the  head-keeper, 
coming  up  to  the  duke  one  morning,  as  they  were  starting 
for  shooting,  "  we  have  an  otter  in  the  lower  mill-dam  ; 
perhaps  you  would  like  me  to  send  for  the  hounds,  and 
draw  for  him  instead  of  shooting  ?    I  know  he  is  there,  for 
1  saw  the  seal  of  him  this  momtng,  and  have  tracked  him 
to  his  crouch;  and  the  aprcdnta  are  quite  fresh." 
''By  all  means,  Martin,  send  for  the  hounds." 
.  His  grace  kept  a  few  couple  of  otter-hounds  for  this  par- 
tionlar  amusement 
'*  Ladies,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  going  into  the  morn- 


ing-room, "We have  given  up  ell  idea  of  shooting  to-day 
for  another  sport,  ftt  which  y6u  can  all  be  preis^t— an 
otter-hunt** 

"Oh,  how  deL-ghtJul  !*•  they  exclaimed,  jumping  Up. 

"  Then  go  and  get  ready,  quick,"  said  he,  "  for  all  the 
gentlemen  are  gone  to  pnt  on  their  flannels  atid  ligfht 
dothes.  This,  Lady  Whitehead,  is  a  water-lark.  Will 
you  join  us  ?" 

"I  should  like  io  see  it,  of  all  things,  your  grace.  I 
will  go  and  put  on  my  things  at  once." 

Grace  Kennedy  and  the  two  Miss  Foxleys  had  already 
left  the  room,  and  soon  returned,  ready. 

"  It  is  very  late  to  draw,  your  grace,"  remariced  Martin ; 
"  but  as  I  know  he  is  at  home,  it  is  a  certain  find." 

The  mill-dam  where  the  otter  was  crouched  was  a  deep,  ' 
dull  pool,  which  had  been  the  scene  of  many  an  exciting 
hunt  before. 

The  duke  was  dearly  fond  of  the  sport,  and  entered  intc 
it  Graven,  too,  was  an  adept  at  it  Sir  Peregrin  Falcon 
might  have  been,  but  he  betrayed  no  interest  whatever 
in  it 

Martinette  had  never  seen  an  otter-hunt^  so  it  was  per- 
fectly new  to  him. 

The  sagacious  dogs  were  not  long  in  a^in^fi^  the  flsh- 
slicer  into  his  native  element 

A  burst  of  music  greeted  the  ears  of  the  sportsmen  as 
he  flopped  into  the  water,  the  dogs  swimming  wildly 
about 

"Watch  the  ford  below  t"  exclaimed  his  grace,  all  ex- 
citement;  "  we  shall  have  great  fun  here." 

Sir  Falcon  xmdertook  this  post  with  Craven.  No  spears 
were  allowed,  only  poles.  ^ .  >  — 

"He  vents^  your  grace  I"  halloaed  the  keep^,  ftpm  the 
other  side  of  the  dam,  as  the  otter  came  up  for  al>reath  ; 
but  the  hounds  hod  seen  him  as  well,  and  were  at  him. 

Hardly  pressed  as  the  poor  animal  was,  there  was  plenty 
of  life  in  him  yet ;  and  he  was  under  again. 

"  Down  the  stream,  sir !"  roared  the  keeper  to  Graven ; 
but  that  gentleman  was  on  the  qui  vive.  And  as  the  otter 
endeavored  to  shoot  the  ford,  he  poled  him  and  lifted  him 
clean  out  of  the  water,  and  threw  him  back  into  the  dam. 

The  ladies  were  all  excitement,  and  rushing  about  In 
Tain  did  the  otter  dodge  up  and  down,  endeavoring  to 
baffle  his  pursuers ;  hironly  chance  lor  life  was  the  ford 

Again. 

"  Down  the  stream  again  r*  was  the  cry,  as  he  was  seen  to 
vmt  preparatory  to  taking  another  turn. 

"Thcfe  he  goes  I"  halloaed  the  duke,  as  his  quick  eye 
saw  him  stealing  along  under  water,  leaving  a  wake  behind 
him.  "He]stoyou.Falcon--<a]/Atjn/" 

Bui  the  baronet  was  not  an  adept,  and  the  animal  dipped 
by  him. 

"Down  the  stream!"  was  the  ety,  as  dogs  and  men 
rushed  indiscriminately  along  the  bank. 

The  ladies  entered  fully  into  the  sport  now ;  they  had 
been  half  an  hour  at  it,  and  as  yet  the  otter  had  beat 
them,  and  had  escaped  into  a  lower  ford,  whi^  was  a 
swift  and  deep  one.  Here  he  beat  the  hounds  for  some 
time,  and  for  an  hour  ox  more  it  was  a  scene  of  wild  ex- 
citement   •-*'^ 

"  There  he  is  1"  exclaimed  Lady  Whitehead,  as  she  saw 
the  nearly  exhausted  animal  come  to  the  surface  i^gtfn  for 
breath.  She  was  full  of  eogerness,  anA  her  &oe  was  flashed 
and  her  eyes  glittering  with  excitement  "  Zheze  he  is — 
look !"  she  said,  pointing  with  her  pamaol  at  him ;  bnt  as 
she  spoke  the  bank  gave  way,  and  mB,  with  one  of  the  Mlas 
Foxleys,  fell  with  a  splash  into  the  water  beneath. 

There  was  a  cry  of  horror  as  the  ladtos  di8a]^pttred,  but 
were  seen  immediately  after,  being  whirled  awsj  in  the 
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THi  viDOv  BA8  IT— "TBI  aiLLn>s  soH,  A  rm  Tovxa 

RAFT  TO  THI  HtDIlLm  Or  THI  t 

"Keep  tip,  Msrtinette,  for  Ood's  ukel— use  everj 
endeavor  V  be  cried  ont  "I  will  come  in  u  far  aa  I 
dare." 

The  young  man  heard  him,  but  'waa  too  exhausted  to 
anaver. 

Graveii,  vithont  loaing  hold  of  hia  burden,  wadad  oat  aa 
tai  aa  he  conld.  The  honnda  were  avimming  ronnd  him ; 
he  saw  he  conld  not  reaoh  his  friend,  and  in  hia  extremity 
ha  cheered  them  on. 

"  Elew— at  him !"  be  shouted,  pointing  to  Martinette. 

One  hound,  bristling  fur  blood,  seized  Arthur,  without 
knowing  what  it  was,  and  Craven,  getting  bold  of  the 
honnd,  dragged  bis  friend  into  hia  depth. 

Both  Udiea  were  either  dead  or  aenaeleea— no  one  knew 
whiob  ;  and  to  get  tbem  on  land  was  the  next  thing  to  be 
done;  There  was  no  boat  within  two  iiiile&  Sir  Peregrin 
now  made  a  great  display  of  going  in,  but  the  dnke  quietly 
told  him  that  it  was  nseless. 

"The  miller's  two  large  gatea,  your  graoe,"  said  his 
keeper,  "lashed  one  over  the  oilier,  will  make  a  good  raft 
That  is  the  only  way  I  can  think  oL" 
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BEHH    THET    TIBI." —  BII    FAOI    Hi, 

It  WHB  no  sooner  thought  of  than  three  or  four  of  the 
men  started  off,  and  in  lees  than  a  quarter  of  on  hour  they 
were  in  the  water.  Bopeawere  sent  in  plen^.  There  woa 
now  a  Urge  parly  of  laborers,  their  wires  and  others  assem- 
bled. Blankets  were  there  ;  also,  brandy  and  other  an- 
foiling  remedies. 

The  miller's  son,  a  fine  young  fellow,  who  coald  swim 
like  a  duck,  volunteered  to  pole  the  rait  to  the  middle  of 
the  pool,  where  they  wer&  A  rope  was  made  fast  to  the 
raft  and  coiled  down.  This  was  to  be  thrown  to  Craven 
and  Martinette,  so  that  they  might  bring  their  vessel  to 
them  all  the  quicker. 

Aa  the  young  man  gave  a  pnsh  against  the  bank  with  hia 
pole,  the  ponderoua  gates  floated  off;  but  it  was  some  time 
before  he  oould  get  near  enough  to  throw  the  rope,  for, 
thoogb  the  distance  was  small,  yet  the  eddy  was  ao  strong 
that  it  turned  tbe  gates  round  and  ronnd.  At  last,  how- 
ever, ha  waa  near  enough  to  cast  the  rope,  which  he  did, 
and  it  was  caught  bv  the  one  hand  at  liberty  of  Craven. 

"  How  many  do  yon  think  it  will  bold  ?"  exclaimed 
Martinette, 


ses 
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'*It  will  take  the  two  ladies  and  me/'  replied  the  man. 
"Yon  see  I  did  not  sink  it  half  an  inch  in  the  water.'' 

*'The  better  way,  then,"  said  Arthur,  <*will  be  for  me 
to  swim  ashore  and  bring  more  light  rope  back  with  me, 
fasten  it  to  that  yon  have,  and  then  swim  to  land  again 
with  it  Yon  can  then  be  haoled  in,  which  is  safer  and 
quicker  than  poling," 

«Bight  Tou  are,  sir,"  replied  he  on  the  raft  '*Oive  me 
the  ladj— 1  see  both  are  all  right,  and  breathe  regukrly — 
they  are  coming  round.  Please  God,  we'll  hare  them  in 
bed  in  ten  minutes.    It's  nothing  more  than  a  faints  like." 

Marttnette  was  qoickly  on  shore. 

"Thank  God,  my  dear,  dear  fellow  1"  exclaimed  the  old 
nobleman,  as  the  young  man  was  given  a  hand  and  scram- 
bled  up  the  bank.  *'Take  a  nip  of  brandy;  you  are 
shiytfing." 

He  mechanically  did  as  he  was  told,  and  putting  the  rope 
over  his  neck  and  the  flask  under  his  shirt,  was,  in  two 
siinntes  more,  by  the  raft 

"  Here,  Oraven,  is  the  brandy  ;  give  each  a  little.  They 
are  chilled  to  death."  And  ftwtening  the  ropes  together, 
the  intrepid  young  man  swam  ashore  again.  '*  Are  you  all 
right  ?"  he  asked,  as  he  stood  on  shore  to  hauL 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  miUer ;  '*haul  away." 

This  he  did,  the  others  helping  him,  and  the  impromptu 
boat  was  away  again,  OraTcn  swimming  by  it 

*'  Now,  then,  bear  a  hand— quick  1"  ejaculated  Sir  Pere- 
grin— ^he  was  idl  life  now.  ** Take  them  up  to  the  mill." 

There  was  no  occasion  for  him  to  say  anything— there 
were  plenty  of  willing  hands.  The  ladies  were  each 
wrapped  in  a  blanket,  and  carried  to  the  house  oloee  by, 
undressed,  and  put  to  bed. 

They  sighed  deeply  as  they  were  being  rubbed  by  the 
miller's  wife,  Qrace  Kennedy,  Miss  Fozley  and  others^  and 
by  degrees  came  ta 

"  Will  you  come  up,  your  grace,  and  see  them  t"  asked 
the  woman,  entering  the  large  kitchen  where  all  the  gen- 
tlemen were  assembled.  "Dear  hearts!  they  be  coming 
round  nicely ;  hot  bottles  to  their  feet,  and  each  have 
drank  some  warm  spirits-and-water.  We  was  obliged  to 
force  it  down  them ;  but  they  be  all  right  and  out  of 
danger." 

"  Thank  God  1"  exclaimed  the  nobleman,  as  he  followed 
the  bustling  housewife  up-stairs. 

There  they  lay,  deadly  pale  and  nearly  helpless,  Edith 
Foxley  in  a  half  doze.  Lady  Whitehead  smiled  faintly, 
and  tried  to  hold  out  her  hand  to  the  old  gentleman,  who 
burst  into  teara 

"Don't,  my  dear  child,"  he  sobbed,  "attempt  to  speak. 
The  carriage  and  the  doctor  axe  sent  for.  Don't  be  alarmed 
— aU  will  be  welL" 

By  six  o'clock  th^  had  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  moved 
to  the  duke's  residence  and  put  quickly  to  bed. 

It  was  a  piteous  sight  to  see  poor  Lady  Foxley  crying 
over  her  child,  and  the  aunt  over  her  niece ;  but  the  old 
ladies,  when  they  saw  that  there  was  no  danger,  further 
than  that  of  a  oold,  and  were  assured  by  the  medical  man 
that  quiet  only  was  necessary,  were  more  reconciled. 

As  for  Graven  and  Martinette,  it  had  not  affected  them 
in  the  least  They  looked  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and 
the  dinner  passed  off  gayly  enough. 

Sir  Peregrin  said  but  little,  but  the  little  he  did  was  in  a 
sneering  way  : 

**It  was  nothing,  after  all,  to  make  such  a  fuss  about" 

The  two  ladies  passed  a  quiet  night,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing appeared  after  breakfast 

As  it  happened,  Martinette  was  quite  alone,  writing  a 
letter,  when  they  entered.  Both  looked  pale  and  somewhat 
ibliguecU 


"  We  have  come,  Mr.  Martinette^  to  thank  you  and  Mr. 
Graven  for  our  lives,"  said  Lady  Whitehead. 

"I  am  only  too  delighted.  Lady  Whitehead,  to  liaTe 
been  partly  the  means  of  rendering  yon  such  a  servioeL 
And  so,  I  am  sure,  is  Graven,  who  is  out  shooting.  We 
should  have  done  the  same  for  any  one,  for  we  oould 
not  have  stood  by  and  seen  a  fellow-creature  periah  before 
our  eyas  without  an  eilbrt  to  save  life^  if  poasible  ;  but  I 
trust  you  and  Miss  Foxley  are  none  the  worse  for  yonr 
immersion  ?  Are  yon  both  prudent  in  venturing  from  jour 
rooms?" 

"We  are  none  the  worse^  Mr.  Martinette,  I  can  assure 
you,"  broke  in  Miss  Foxley  ;  "not  even  the  alighteet  oold 
— thanks  to  the  care  that  has  been  taken  of  us.  You,  too, 
do  not  seem  to  have  suilined." 

"My  sufforings.  Miss  Foxley,  were  over  when  I  knew 
you  were  both  safe  and  out  of  danger.  It  was  a  narrow 
escape  for  all  four  of  us,  and  we  have  reason  to  be  thank- 
fuL" 

"  Lideed,  we  have," returned  the  young  lady,  "notwith- 
standing Sir  Peregrin  Falcon  says  tfie  danger  was  much 
exaggerated." 

"A  pity  he  did  not  try  to  help,"  returned  the  joong 
man,  somewhat  dryly,  with  the  slightest  curl  of  sooni 
on  his  lip — ''especially  as  he  says  he  can  swim  so  welL" 

"  The  coward  1  the  paltry  coward  1"  muttered  Lady 
Whitehead.  "  But  where  are  you  going  to-day,  Mr.  Mar^ 
tinette  ?  We  ladies  have  determined  to  walk  down  to  the 
scene  of  dissster,  and  to  thank  the  miller  for  his  Idndness 
and  attention  to  us.  If  you  have  nothing  better  to  do, 
will  you  come  ?" 

"  There  is  nothing  I  should  like  more,  Lady  White- 
head. We  will  go,  by  all  means,  and  have  a  look  at  the 
place.  But  are  you  and  Miss  Foiiey  prudent  in  ventozing 
out  so  soon  ?" 

"It  will  do  us  all  the  good  in  the  woiid.  We  shall  be 
ready  in  half  an  hour." 

At  the  time  mentioned.  Lady  Whitehead,  Grace  Ken« 
nedy,  the  two  Miss  Foxieys  and  Martinette  set  out 

They  were  a  merry  i>Brty,  but  on  returning.  Lady 
Whitehead  gave  evident  signs  of  being  fatigued. 

"I  thought  it  would  be  too  far  f <»  you,"  exclaimed 
Arthur,  as  he  offered  his  arm. 

"  Well,  I  must  own  I  am  a  little  tired,"  she  repUed ; 
"  but  we  have  not  any  distance  to  go  ;"  and  they  saun- 
tered quietly  along. 

On  entering  the  park,  they  met  Sir  Peregrin  walking 
slowly  along,  smoking  his  cigar. 

"What  folly  have  you  been  guilty  of.  Lady  White* 
head  ?"  he  asked,  a  heavy  frown  overspreading  his  &ca 
"  Is  it  jKMsible  that  you  are  out,  after  such  a  wetting  sa 
you  had  yesterday  ?" 

"  I  or  Miss  Foxley  are  not  the  least  the  worse  for  it  Sir 
Peregrin,"  she  answered,  somewhat  stiffly. 

"  The  doctor  said  it  would  do  us  all  the  good  in  the 
world,"  put  in  Miss  Foxley.  "  We  have  all  been  to  look 
at  the  pooL  But  I  see  we  are  going  to  have  a  shower  of 
rain,  and  you  have  no  overcoat,  Sir  Peregrin." 

"  Oh,  water  will  do  me  no  harm,"  replied  the  baronet 
somewhat  shortly. 

"  I  am  certain  it  will  not,"  replied  Lady  Whitehead. 

She  uttered  this  in  such  a  marked  manner,  and  in  sueli 
an  unmistakable  tone  of  voice,  that  every  one  understood 
the  allusion. 

The  baronet  looked  furiously,  said  nothing,  but  kept 
dose  to  them  during  the  remainder  of  the  walk  homa 

"  We  have  had  a  very  pleasant  walk— at  least  the  first 
part  of  it  Mr.  Martinette,"  remarked  her  ladyship,  as 
they  entered  the  halL     "  We  are  much  obliged  to  you." 
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And  she  slipped  oat  Trithont  deigning  a  look  at  Sir 
Peregrin. 

"  Why,  Artbnr,  mj  boy  P'  exclaimed  a  well-known  voice 
at  bis  elbow,  as  be  was  standing  in  a  brown  reyerie ; 
*'  wbat  tbe  doooe  are  yon  tbinking  about  ?" 
He  tamed,  and  saw  bis  ancle  and  tbe  dnke. 
"How  on  earth  did  yon  come  here,  nnole  ?"  be  asked, 
in  tbe  greatest  surprise. 

'*  On  zny  way  from  tbe  North  to  town.  Ftb  been  pop- 
ping at  tbe  grouse ;  so  thought  I  would  take  you  on 
my  way."  'Sb  had  never  been  near  Scotland,  but  had 
come  down  expressly  to  say  he  had  found  the  unknown  of 
Hyde  Pier,  to  draw  a  little  money  on  it»  and,  if  possible, 
to  scrape  aeqnaintanoe  with  his  grace.  *'  The  duke  has 
most  kindly  askad  me  to  remain  a  few  days.  Tvb  been  to 
look  at  his  short4ioms  with  him.  Magnificent — splendid  ! 
By  gad,  sir,  liiay're  the  finest  I  ever  saw  T  He  knew  as 
much  about  a  abort-horn  as  he  did  about  an  angeL 
**  That  was  a  dooced  narrow  escape  of  yours,  Arthur,  yes- 
terday I" 

*'  Never  mind  that,  colonel,  now.  We  have  just  time 
for  a  couple  of  games  of  billiards  before  dinner, ''remarked 
his  host 

Arthur  was 'not  pleased  at  his  uncle's  coming  in  Ihis 
way,  but  could  say  nothings  so  he  resolved  to  make  the 
best  of  it  ' 

"You  don't  seem  pleased  to  see  me,  Arthur,"  remarked 
his  uncle,  the  first  opportunity  he  had — "and  bringing 
you  news,  as  I  do,  of  the  beautiful  unknown  of  Byde 
Pier." 

*'  Ob,  do  you  ?"  responded  tbe  other.  "  Where  is  she  f 
"Why,  with  her  aunt— at  Byde  now." 
"  Well,  that  is  odd  ;  because  the  lady  I  mean  is  here 
with  her  aunt~in  this  very  house,  at  this  very  identical 
time.    It  was  her  I  saved  yesterday." 

"  Then  the  beautiful  widow  the  duke  has  been  telling 
me  about  is  the  lady  of  Byde  Pier  ?  so  I  must  be  mis- 
taken. Have  you  made  running,  and  put  it  beyond  a 
doubt  r 

"  No,  uncle — ^not  a  word  has  been  said.  Sir  Peregrin 
Falcon  is  an  ardent  admirer. " 

"  Falcon  here  ?"  interrupted  the  old  gentleman,  hastily. 
"  You  don't  mean  it  I  Well,  I  can  settle  his  pretensions. 
If  ever  you  get  a  chance,  jast  say  '  Pawlet '  to  him.  He 
does  not  think  I  know  anything,  but  I  do.  Old  Jack 
Martinette  is  up  to  a  little.  Hang  it,  sir,  Pm  a  wonder  !" 
Tbe  opportunity  arrived  somewhat  sooner  than  Arthur 
bad  calculated  on,  for  at  dinner  that  day  the  duke  said  : 

"We  are  to  have  some  gay  yeomanry  races  in  the 
park  next  week ;  and  for  one  race  my  guests  are  requested 
to  name  and  nominate  a  horse.  Oome,  Sir  Peregrin, 
you  shall  name  my  steward's  horse.  What  will  you  call 
him?" 

The  baronet  was  deeply  enraged  and  embittered  against 
Martinette.  He  had  seen  the  beautiful  widow  hanging 
on  his  arm,  and  walking  and  talking  familiarly  with  him. 
He  had  resoued  her,  too,  from  death  the  day  before,  and 
be  felt  that  his  ohanoe  with  her,  always  hopeless,  was  now 
still  more  wo.  He  knew  what  Artbur*s  father  had  been, 
and  that  the  business  had  descended  to  the  son.  So  he 
determined  to  insult  him  quietly. 

"What  name,  your  graoe?  'Salt  Fish'  is  a  capital 
name,  because  he  is  a  good  one  for  a  fast  day,  and  my 
horse  must  be  a  winner ;  but  *  Salt  Fish '  is  an  old  name 
and  an  old  joke.  Suppose  we  call  him  'Dry  Salter'  ?" 
And,  as  he  said  it,  he  looked  Arthur  Martinette  full  in  the 

face. 

Tbe  duke  understood  the  allusion,  and  looked  exceed- 
ingly angry.    Ck>lonel  Martinette  turned  purple  with  8ap> 


pressed  rage,  but  uttered  not  a  word.  The  ladies  did  not 
understand  wbat  it  meant,  but  glanoed  from  one  to  tbe 
other  inquiringly.  Arthur,  although  he  knew  perfectly 
well  what  was  meant,  took  it  with  the  utmost  coolness  and 
good  temper,  and  never  changed  a  muscle. 

"Now,  Martinette,"  continued  his  grace,  after  a  some- 
what awkward  pause,  "  what  will  you  call  your  horse  ?" 

He  was  afraid  the  young  man  would  retort  by  naming 
"  Penniless,"  "Bou^,"  or  something  of  that  sort 

"  I  will  name  my  horse  after  a  well-known  racing  man, 
your  grace,"  and  he  looked  Sir  Peregrin  full  in  the  face 
as  be  uttered  "  Pawlet. " 

The  effect  was  instantaneoua.  The  baronet  tnmed 
deadly  pale,  and  hastily  gulped  down  a  glass  of  wine  to 
hide  his  confusion. 

The  old  colonel  chuckled  to  himself  as  he  played  with 
the  preserved  ginger  on  bis  plate. 

"  Here,  Arthur,  my  boy,"  he  said,  when  they  rose  to 
leave  the  table,  "  come  to  my  room." 

"  All  right,  uncle  ;  PU  go  with  you  now ;"  and  the  two 
gentlemen  left  the  others. 

"Arthur,"  commenced  the  colonel,  "you'll  be  having 
Sir  Peregrin  at  you  presently,  no  doubt ;  so  it  is  as  well  I 
should  put  you  in  possession  of  what  I  know  of  him. 

Some  four  years  ago  I  was  stopping  at  Pawlet,  in shire, 

on  a  visit "  (he  had  been  biding  from  some  creditors), 
"  and  one  morning  there  was  a  private  marriage  in  the 
village  church — ^it  was  Sir  Peregrin*  with  a  poor  though 
good  girL  He  has  three  children  by  her ;  and  I  suppose, 
from  what  you  say,  he  is  going  to  desert  her,  and  oommit 
bigamy.  There,  now  you  are  as  wise  as  I  am,  and  pre- 
pared for  him." 

The  ladies  had  sauntered  out  on  the  lawn.  Lady  White- 
head had  taken  a  path  to  herself,  leading  down  to  the 
river's  edge,  which  ran  through  this  part  of  the  gardens. 
She  had  wandered  on  in  a  musing  fit,  when  her  name  was 
pronounced  close  to  her.  She  turned,  and  confronted  Sir 
Peregrin  Falcon. 

"Mabel,"  said  he,  "I  am  oome  once  again — my  last 

chance.    I  will,  I  must  have  an  answer— a  favorable  one." 

"  Sir  Peregrin,  I  shall  give  you  no  answer  but  that  you 

have  already  had.    I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  one  I 

disUke  more  than  yourself,  and  you  know  it  welL" 

"  What !"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  hoarse  with  passion, 
"is  it  to  hear  this  I  have  followed  you  for  more  than  a 
year,  and  striven  heaven  and  earth  to  gain  yon,  as  man 
has  never  striven  before  ?" 

"  If  you  were  to  follow  mo  ten  years,  my  answer  would 
be  the  sama    Let  me  pass,  sir." 

"  By  heaven,  you  sha'n't  1"  he  uttered,  in  a  voice  choked 
with  passion.  "Your  thoughts  are  on  that  fellow,  Mar- 
tinette— you  have  thrown  me  over  for  him — and  becyise 
he  picked  you  out  of  a  duck-pond." 

"  Manly,  [  gentlemanly  remarks,  these  I"  she  replied, 
calmly.   . 

"  By  heaven,  woman  !  you  shall  answer  me  I"  He  wa<i 
frenzied  by  pdsidon  and  wine.  "  Will  yon  k>e  mine— now 
and  for  ever  ?" 

"  No,  Sir  Peregrin,  never  I" 

He  paused  for  an  instant,  and  looked  back ;  they  were 
dose  to  the  edge  of  the  deep  and  rapid  stream  ;  there  was 
not  a  soul  in  sight ;  the  evening  was  fast  fading  into  night ; 
a  sudden  frenzy  seized  him. 

"  Then  you  die  I"  he  almost  shrieked.  "  Let  him  who 
sav^'d  you  yesterday  save  you  now  !*' 

And  be  caught  up  the  terrified  woman  in  his  arms  ;  but 
as  he  did  so  he  was  hurled  violently  back,  and  she  fell 
from  his  grasp. 

" Cloward  and  madman  1"  exclaimed  Martinette  ;  "what 
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wonld  yon  &o  7  B7  heaveiiB,  bit,  if  70a  are  not  swkj  from 
IhiB  on  the  instant  I'll  bnin  7011  when  70a  atatid.  Go 
back,  while  foa  kte  safe ;  go  to  70QT  nnfortoiiftte  wife  and 
cbildreD.  Leave  the  duke's  honse  qnietlj  and  at  onoe,  and 
not «  word  of  this  ahall  ever  be  known ;  bat  If  700  do  not. 


it  ahell  be  the  talk  of  the  whole  eoiintr7  before  anothct 
twelve  boora  are  over  7onr  head,  and  7ouraeU  aneatad." 

The  baronet  ottered  not  a  word,  bnt,  costing  a  look  ol 
withering  hatred  on  both  of  them,  strode  away  at  a  rapid 
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"  It  is  all  well,  I^d^  Whitehead,"  h«  odd  to  her. 

She  «u  atanding,  white  and  motioolees,  without  the 
power  to  utter  a  word,  but  b  hjttfirioal  fit  of  Bobbing 
seized  her,  and  she  leant  for  aapport  on  the  young  man, 
wbo  gently  plaoed  her  on  one  ot  tba  garden  seats.  She 
was  preaantlj  more  herselL 

"  Twice  nved  I"  she  murmnred.  "  What  oould  have  in- 
dooed  that  man  to  act  aa  he  did  ?" 

"  Wine  and  disappointed  hopes,  XoAf  Whitehead.  It 
was  Inchy  I  waa  on  the  spoL  I  had  aeen  yon  go  down 
here,  and  followed  by  a  different  path  ;  then  I  saw  him 
ateal  after  yon,  keeping  himself  oat  of  sight,  and  I  felt 
certain  he  was  after  no  good." 

"And  yon,  too,  were  following  me,  Ur.  Uartinette? 
What  for  ?" 

"I  will  tell  yon  presently,"  be  gently  said  ;  "that  is,  if 
yon  feel  eqnal 
te      oonveraa- 
tion." 

She  replied 
nothing,  bnt 
remained 

"Lady 
Whitehead," 

he  oommeno- 
ed,  presently, 
as  he  saw  she 
uttered  not  a 
word,  bnt  sat 
beating  the 
gravel  with 
one  tiny  foot, 
"do  yon  re- 
member Byde 
Pier?" 

"When  yon 
pioked  up  my 
parasol?  Of 
conrae  I  do." 

"  T  ben, 
liiady  White- 
h  ead,  ever 
BLnce  that  mo- 
ment I  bare 
madly  lorad 
yon.  I  sought 
yon  bigh  and 
low ;  you  bava 
never  been 
oat     of     mj 

tbonghta.       *""  sofmohu's  «to«t — "  '  u»b  i  havs  uki 
Lady    White- 
head— Mabel— may  I  hope  ?    It  is  an  ill-choaen  moment, 
I  know,  to  make  anoh  an  appeal,  bnt  will  you  be  my  wife  ?" 

What  her  answer  waa,  the  breese  only  heard  ;  but  her 
bead  fell  on  bis  shoulder,  and,  u  it  rested  there,  be 
pressed  one  passionate  kias  on  her  marble  forehead. 

"Do  not,  I  beseaoh  yon,  utter  a  word  of  our  engage- 
ment to  any  one  for  a  few  days,"  she  mnrmnred,  as  they 
Btrolled  toward  tba  bonae.  "  I  oould  not  bear  it  now  ;  I 
am  too  npset  with  yesterday  and  this  evening.  Yon  prom- 
ise me,  do  you  not  ?" 

"  Not  a  word,  Mabel,  to  a  living  soul,  till  yon  give  me 
permission." 

They  found  all  the  party  on  the  terrace  on  their  return. 

"  Where  have  you  been  ?"  asked  Lady  Foxley,  who  had 
seen  the  couple  as  they  slowly  made  their  way  toward  the 
bouse,  and  felt  anie  if  Mortinette  bad  not  proposed  be 


soon  would.     There  was  one  chance  yet,  and  that  she  de- 
termined to  embraoe  the  first  opportunity. 

The  duke  looked  toward  biswife,  and  alightly  smiled,  as 
the  lady  asked  the  question. 

"Arthur,"  said  the  colonel,  approaahing  him,  end  draw> 
ing  him  apart,  "he  is  gone~Falcon,  you  know  ;  he  oama 
in  just  now,  said  he  had  met  a  messenger  with  a  telegram 
for  bim,  which  called  him  at  once  to  London.  He  baa 
started  to  catch  the  night  train.  You've  cooked  bis  goose, 
at  any  rata  I  thought  '  Pawlet '  wonld  be  one  too  many 
for  him." 

"  Mr.  ICartinette,  may  I  have  a  minnte'a  conversation 
with  yon  ?"  asked  Lady  Foxley,  as  the  oolonel  left. 

"  Certainly,  I^dy  Foxley.  Shall  we  walk  to  the  end  of 
the  terraoe  V 
"Mr.  Mortinette,"  oommenoed  her  ladyship,  directly 
tbey  were  out 
of  earshot,  "  I 
am  sore  yoTt 
will  ezense  a 
motber'a  anx- 
iety, bnt  I  feel 
it  my  dnty  to 
speak.  I  have 
nolioed,  with 
pleaaure,  yonr 
attentions    to 

daughter,  and 
I  am  afraid 
the  poor  girl 
has  given  her 
heart  to  yon, 
I  sm  sure  you 
are  too  manly, 
too  gentle- 
manly, to  trifle 
with  her." 

"My     dear 
Lady     Fox- 
ley 1"  exclaim- 
ed her  aston- 
ished listener, 
"I  am  grieved 
>o    besr   yon 
say  this,  for  I 
ean    aaanre 
yon    on    my 
honor  my  at- 
tentions       to 
your  daughter 
MKBT  ros  rnHTT  TixiH,' sitD  LOT.    'RaovA,       have   been 
nothing  more 
than  I  have  shown  to  any  other  of  the  ladiee  here.     I  am 
not  aware,  nor  do  I  think  they  have  been  remarkable.    I 
am  sure  yon  will  forgive  me  for  speaking  ao  plainly,  bat 
I  have  never  had  the  slightest  iotentions  toward  your 
daughter,  or  any  unmarried  lady  in  the  bouse  here." 

"Well,  Mr.  Martinette,  of  oourae  I  believe  you,"  an- 
swered the  lady,  making  as  light  of  it  aa  ebe  oould.  She 
saw  the  game  was  lost  "Not  a  word  of  thia  to  a  soul,  I 
beseech  you," 

She  was  forced  to  submit  with  as  good  a  grace  as  ahe 
could. 

Arthur  had  said  "  any  unmarried  Udy,"    She  waa  now 
qnito  oertoin  that  the  widow  waa  the  attraction,  and  that 
aa  far  as  her  daughter  was  oonoemed,  her  case  was  hope- 
less. 
Oraoa  Kennedy  had  long  tdnce  given  up  all  idee  of 
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getting  him,  and  now,  as  she  had  lost  Sir  Peregrin,  made 
strong  running  with  Graven  ;  but,  somehow  or  other,  the 
young  man  did  not  seem  to  bite,  and  was  generally  to  be 
found  at  the  side  of  Miss  Foxley,  who  was  really  a  nice 
girl 

.''Now  that  Sir  Peregrin  is  gone,  Mabel,  I  suppose  1 
may  makie  known  our  engagement  ?" 

"  If  yon  like,  Arthur.  You  can  tell  your  unole,  and  I 
will  inform  the  duchess." 

And  so  it  was  settled. 

'*By  gad,  your  grace  1"  exclaimed  the  colonel,  meeting 
the  dnke  on  the  terrace,  '*  what  do  you  think  ?  The  widow 
has  it — she  has  beaten  the  field  in  a  canter." 

*'I  knew  it,  colonel,"  he  responded,  gleefully  rubbing 
his  hands;  "there  is  no  such  cow  in  England — ^not  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  This  makes  seventeen  prizes  she 
has  won ;  she  is  worth  five  hundred  if  she  is  worth  a 
pound." 

"  Five  hundred  !  you  mean  five  thousand  a  year.  Cow ! 
what  cow  ?" 

Why,  my  short-horn— The  Widow. " 


«< 


« 


Ha,  ha,  ha  1"  roared  the  coloneL  '*No,  no,  duke  ;  I 
do  not  mean  your  cow,  but  Lady  Whitehead.  My 
nephew,  Arthur  Martinette,  has  proposed  and  is  ac- 
cepted." 

"I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,  colonel — ^yery  glad.  A 
good,  worthy,  young  man.  They  must  be  married  from 
the  castle.  I  shall  insist  on  it.  He  proposed  here,  and 
he  must  be  married  from  here.    I  will  take  no  refosaL" 

Such  a  wedding  had  seldom  been  seen  as  that  of  Marti- 
nette'a  Presents  to  the  bride  showered  in  light  and  left ; 
triumphal  arches  were  erected,  and  the  duke  was  thor- 
oughly done  up  with  excitement. 

"  God  bless  you  both !"  he  uttered,  as  he  stood  at  the 
hall  door,  with  his  white  hair  waving  in  the  wind — "  God 
bless  you  both  !  long  life  and  happiness  to  you  I" 

And,  as  he  spoke  the  last  words,  the  carriage  whirled 
them  away. 


AUNT  SOPHRONIA'S   STORY. 

O  YOU  see  this  bit  of  ashes-of-roses 
silk  ?  It  is  a  scrap  of  Bhoda  Daniels's 
wedding-dress ;  and  it  was  twenty  years 
after  it  was  bought  for  her  wedding  that 
Bhoda  wore  it  to  be  married  in. 
Let  me  tell  you  the  story. 
At  sixteen  years  old,  Bhoda  was  a 
beauty,  and  no  mistake.  Fair  as  a 
blush-rose,  and  with  a  pile  of  yellow 
curls  on  her  shoulders,  such  as  would 
drive  the  young  ladies  frantic  with 
envy  nowadays ;  bright  as  a  button, 
and  modest  as  a  daisy,  there  wasn't  her 
equal  nowhere  round  Plumside. 
We  were  a  plain  class  of  people,  believing  in  virtue  and 
sobriety ;  Bhoda  wasn't  spoiled  in  bringing  up,  though 
she  was  a  beauty.  She  could  make  butter  with  the  best  of 
the  old  wives ;  she  was  always  seen  at  church ;  she  spun 
and  wove  her  own  wedding-sheets. 

She  was  brought  up  with  Lot  Lambert  He  was  five 
years  older  than  she.  The  two  loved  each  other  honestly 
and  truly,  all  the  friends  were  willing,  and  one  year  aft^ 
they  commenced  keeping  company  regularly,  the  wedding- 
day  was  set. 

Then  it  was  that  old  Mr.  Lambert,  Lot's  father,  made 
Bhoda  a  present  of  her  wedding-dress,  an  ashes-of-roses 
silk,  brought  all  the  way  from  London.    It  was  not  often 


that  such  a  dress  was  seen  in  our  place.  All  Bhoda*s 
friends,  for  miles  about,  had  a  look  at  it ;  everybody  ad- 
mired it,  and  I  presume  some  of  the  young  girls  envied 
Bhoda. 

Then,  too,  Lot  Lambert  was  rather  a  "  catch  "  at  Plnm- 
side ;  he  was  a  tall,  straight,  bright-eyed  fellow,  the  only 
son  of  his  father,  who  was  the  richest  man  in  the  oommnn- 
ity  ;  and  he  had  given  Lot  a  house  and  farm  in  prospect 
of  his  marriage. 

The  house  was  just  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  from 
Bhoda's  old  home.  The  new  furniture  came,  and  Lot  and 
Bhoda  put  down  the  carpets  and  set  up  the  things,  and 
they  seemed  just  as  good  as  married. 

But  there  came  a  quarrel  between  the  young  folks,  the 
beginning  of  which  was  a  word  dropped  by  the  village  gos- 
sip, old  Huldah  Lane,  about  some  remarks  Lot's  friends 
had  made  on  BhodVa  father. 

Mr.  Daniels  was  a  drinking  man.  In  those  days  everj- 
body  drank,  more  or  less  ;  but  Mr.  Daniels,  though  a  hard- 
working and  an  honest  man,  a  kind  neighbor  and  a  good 
farmer,  was  too  fond  of  his  cups ;  and  it  was  a  source  of 
great  mortification  to  Bhoda.  She  was  sensitive  on  the 
subject,  and  when  she  heard  that  Lot's  Aunt  Nancy,  who 
had  brought  Lot  up,  had  said  that  "he  might  do  better 
than  to  marry  a  toper's  daughter,  pretty  as  Bhoda  Daniels 
waa,"  she  sent  word  to  the  old  lady  by  Lot,  that  "the 
toper's  daughter  should  not  marry  Lot's  relations,  if  she 
married  him" — a  message  which  Lot  refused  to  cany, 
and  denied  that  his  good  aunt  had  ever  made  the  reported 
remark. 

That  was  the  beginning— it  ended  in  the  breaking  off  of 
the  marriage.  How  many  lies  were  told,  and  how  many 
heartaches  the  young  folks  endured,  before  they  became 
estranged  by  the  intermeddling  of  busy  bodies,  I  cannot 
exactly  tell  you.     But  the  marriage  was  broken  ofL 

It  made  talk  for  three  months  in  the  country  round 
about 

The  new  house  was  shut  up.  There  it  stood,  with  all  its 
new  furniture,  for  a  year.  Lot  and  Bhoda  would  pass  each 
other  in  the  road  without  speaking. 

Bhoda  grieved,  but  aha  was  proud  and  unrelenting,  like 
her  mother,  and  made  no  offer  of  reoonciliation.  Lot,  also, 
was  proud  and  passionate,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  to 
show,  perhaps,  that  he  was  not  heart-broken  for  Bhoda 
Daniels,  he  married  Mercy  Bay. 

She  was  a  good  enough  girl,  but  Lot  Lambert  never 
loved  her. 

She  bore  him  children  that  died.  They  lived  together 
until  they  were  middle-aged  people. 

But  Bhoda  did  not  marry.  She  had  other  offers,  I  pre- 
sume, but  Bhoda's  trouble  changed  her.  She  no  longer 
cared  for  society ;  she  kept  close  at  home  with  her  father 
and  mother.  When  Mrs.  Daniels  sickened  and  died,  she 
devoted  herself  more  than  ever  to  her  father,  who  was 
much  broken  by  the  blow  of  his  wife's  death.  It  was 
Bhoda  who  kept  him  at  home  from  the  public-houae,  and 
from  falling  into  deeper  dissipation.  Then  her  aunt  died, 
and  left  two  young  children,  and  Bhoda  took  them  to 
bring  up. 

Long  before  this  she  had  put  up  her  yellow  curls,  and 
the  rose-color  had  died  out  of  her  face,  and  Bhoda  was  no 
longer  the  village  beauty.  But  she  was  a  fair,  pleasing 
woman,  saintly  with  long  walking  in  the  paths  of  duty, 
and  if  men  and  women  found  her  *'cold,"  as  they  com- 
plained of  doing,  little  children  never  dicL  She  brought 
up  her  little  orphans  with  gentleness  and  love.  She  buried 
her  father  with  such  prostration  of  grief  that  a  long  sick- 
ness followed. 

About  this  time,  Mercy  Lambert  died.    LotVaa  left  a 
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widower.     He  went  to  his  father's  house  to  live,  and  again 
the  house  across  the  road  was  shat  np. 

Bhoda  Daniels  was  now  thirtj-flye  years  old.  The  little 
girls  were  grown,  and  lannohed  in  life  for  themselves. 
One  had  a  trade ;  the  other  was  schooi-teaohing.  Bhoda 
liyed  alone  at  The  Blackthorns,  as  her  old  place  was  called. 
She  had  prospered  ;  she  kept  a  man  and  a  maid.  To  avoid 
being  solitary,  perhaps,  she  extended  mnch  hospitality  to 
her  friends  and  neighbors.  But  only  part  of  the  great 
farmhouse  was  in  use.  The  south  side,  looking  toward 
the  house  that  was  once  to  have  been  hers,  was  kept 
shutnpi 

One  night  a  strange  sound  awoke  the  quiet  village.  It 
was  the  ory  of  fire. 

Bhoda  sprang  from  her  bed.  Lot  Lambert's  house  was 
on  fire.  The  flames  lighted  her  chamber  so  she  could  see 
to  pick  np  a  pin.  Lideed,  she  was  separated  but  by  a  few 
rods  from  the  burning  building^ 

The  village  was  all  aroused  and  on  the  spot  At  first, 
only  one  side  of  the  house  was  on  fire,  and  willing  hands 
brought  out  the  furniture.  Sideboards,  bedsteads,  tables, 
chairs,  were  placed  by  the  roadside  until  momiug,  when, 
the  house  lying  in  ashes,  and  his  father's  house  being  out 
of  the  village,  Lot  came  to  Bhoda's  door  and  asked  leave 
to  place  his  furniture  in  her  unoccupied  south  rooms  until 
he  could  remove  it  to  another  place  of  storage. 

It  was  the  first  time  the  two  had  spoken  to  each  other  in 
twenty  years.  Bhoda  was  pale^  but  she  gave  quiet,  ready 
consent  Lot  and  his  men  brought  the  things  in,  and  went 
for  the  night 

It  was  June  weather.  In  the  morning  Bhoda  went  into 
the  south  rooms  and  opened  the  windows  and  blinds.  The 
sunlight  fell  upon  the  household  goods  of  Lot  Lambert 
every  article  of  which  she  remembered* 

There  was  the  little  sewing-chair  he  had  bought  her ; 
there  was  the  dining-table  which  Lot  had  laughingly  said 
must  be  proportioned  for  a  large  family ;  there  was  Lot's 
desk,  and  the  bedstead  upofTwhich  she  had  never  rested. 

The  drawer  of  a  bureau  had  been  broken  open  in  the 
removal,  and  Bhoda  glanced  in  this.  She  saw  ^  silk 
dress,  aahea-ol-roses  in  color,  lying  still  unmade  in  its 
wrapper. 

The  color  had  crept  out  of  her  lipc  She  stood  with  her 
hand  to  her  brow,  in  bewilderment  and  pain,  when  a  step 
oama  Lot  Lambert  stood  beside  her,  and  his  eyes,  too, 
sought  the  silk  dress  in  the  bureau-drawer. 

A  tight  feeling  came  about  Bhoda's  heart  She  looked 
up  into  Lot's  face,  and  he  was  looking  at  her. 

"I  am  sorry,"  she  faltered,  scarcely  knowing  what  she 
was  going  to  say. 

"And  I  have  been  sorry  every  day  for  twenty  yean," 
said  Lot     "Bhoda,  is  it  too  late  to  forgive  each  other 

now  r 

In  a  moment  her  arms  were  round  his  neck,  and  he  was 
kissing  her  as  he  had  never  kissed  Mercy  Bay. 

Soon  they  were  married.  And  Bhoda  would  be  married 
in  no  other  but  the  ashes-of-roses  silk,  which  she  had  once 
sent  back  to  him ;  and  this  atrip  which  I  have  in  my  hand 
is  a  bit  left  from  the  making. 


PALIMPSEST  MANUSCRIPTS. 

Iv  olden  times  writing  materials  were  not  so  plentiful  as 
they  are  now,  and  the  people  who  could  write  were  not  so 
nnmerous  eiUier.  Those  who  could  do  so  were  prind- 
paUy  the  monks,  who,  in  their  convents,  had  more  leisure 
than  the  busy  toilers  in  the  outside  world.  In  the  con- 
Tents  were  many  old  paxchments  and  vellum  manuscripts, 


which  were  not  regarded  with  much  reverence  by  the 
monks,  who,  when  they  were  in  want  of  vellum  to  write 
down  various  items  concerning  their  Order  or  oonvent, 
would  wash  out  the  lamp-black  or  coloring  matter  of  the 
ink  upon  the  old  parchments,  and  sometimes  rub  it  down 
with  pumice-stone,  or  scrape  it  And  parchments  which 
had  been  thus  used  were  termed  palimpsest^  from  a  Qreek 
word  signifying  twice  scraped. 

The  ink  used,  however,  was  made  with  vinegar,  and 
later  with  an  infusion  of  iron,  and  both  these  materials 
sink  into  parchment,  so  that  though  the  surface  coloring 
may  be  rubbed  o£^  yet  the  iron  or  vinegar,  having  suDk 
into  the  parchment,  still  remains. 

Ink  being  a  combination  of  iron  and  a  solution  of  galls, 
it  has  been  found  that  if  with  a  light  brush  a  solution  of 
galls  is  applied  to  a  palimpsest  manuscript,  the  original 
writing  is  restored,  and  in  this  manner  many  manuscripts 
have  been  restored  to  their  first  condition. 


ELIZABETHAN  BfiESS. 

LiviNa  though  we  do  in  days  of  great  material  wealth 
and  luxury,  there  can  be  no  question  that  in  extravagance 
of  dress  we  fall  far  behind  the  Elizabethan  age ;  men  cer- 
tainly do,  a  very  long  way,  and  ladies  no  little  way,  except 
upon  those  rare  and  great  occasions  when  they  appear  in 
dresses  of  fabulous  value,  on  account  of  the  costliness  of 
the  fabric,  or  when  they  deck  themselves  in  jewels  worth  a 
prince's  renown. 

In  these  days  it  is  only  the  absurd  custom,  the  offspring 
solely  of  feminine  vanity  and  female  rivalry,  of  considering 
a  dress  passS  after  it  has  been  worn  once  or  twice,  that 
makes  milliners'  bills  such  formidable  foes  to  marital 
peace.  Dress  materials  are  much  less  costly,  nor  are  fash- 
ionable and  beautiful  dresses  necessarily  made  from  the 
most  costly  materials.  It  is,  then,  quantity,  not  their 
qualify,  which  makes  the  mischief.  Then  it  was  both  silk, 
satin,  lace  and  velvet  formed  the  groundwork  of  dress  for 
both  sexes.  Sumptuary  laws  were  necessary  to  insure 
the  occasional  wearing  of  less  expensive  fabrics.  Upon 
these  sumptuous  materials  were  showered  a  proportion  of 
ornamental  articles,  lace  and  gold  and  silver  and  jewels ; 
garments  slashed  and  girded  and  laced  with  "points, 
gave  opportunity  for  a  blaze  of  omamentationa,  of  which, 
happily,  our  modem  costumes  can  give  us  no  conception. 
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Thb  statues  and  ashes  of  the  Napoleons,  writes  a  foreign 
oorrespondent^  have  suffered  strange  vidssitudes.  Twice 
has  the  statue  of  the  First  Napoleon,  which  stands  in  the 
Place  Yenddme,  been  dragged  to  the  ground,  first  by  roy- 
alists, then  by  radicals,  only  to  be  re-erected,  while  his 
ashes  were  restored  to  France  on  the  demand  of  another 
dynasty,  to  be  respected  even  during  the  Oommuna. 
Louis,  the  ex-King  of  Holland,  removed  his  father's  re- 
mains from  Grenoble  to  St.  Leo,  to  which  place  his  own 
ashes  were  in  time  removed  from  Italy.  The  eldest  son  of 
Louis,  regarded  by  Napoleon  as  his  heir,  and  who  died 
when  but  six  years  old,  was  at  first  laid  in  St  Denis,  but 
the  Bourbons,  when  they  returned  to  France^  had  the 
body  translated,  and  the  "little  Napoleon  "  now  rests  in 
the  same  vault  as  his  father  and  his  grandfather.  Jerome 
alone  reposes  nnder  the  dome  of  the  Invalides  with  his 
great  brother ;  the  ashes  of  the  other  Bonapartes  lie  scat- 
tered here  and  there,  and  are  to  be  found  at  Bome,  Flor- 
I  enoe,  Vienna  and  Ohiselhurst,  and  somewhere  in  Oalabria. 


hum  IH  TBI  MAUOBITA 


BtioOTimbing 
to  Jnlioa  IL, 
the  mob  d»- 
■troTed  thit 
Pope's  Btatne 
in  bronz«  by 
Miobad  Aq- 
galo,  whioh 
stood,  tword 
and  keys  in 
band.  ov«r  the 
ohiaf  enbvnoe 
to  the  eathe- 
dral ;  and  the 
fragment! 
were  sold  to 
the  neighbor- 
ing Doke  of 
Fenara,  who 
reout  them 
into  a  goD 
thatbeoalled 
"Oinliano." 

Probably  the  TJniTeraity  is  the  best  known  oharaotei- 
istio  of  Bologna ;  it  ia  one  of  the  oldeit  in  Italy,  second 
only  to  8alemo — the  school  of  medicine,  to  which  Long- 
fellow makes  hia  hero  and  heroine  journey  in  the  "  Oolden 
Legend  " ;  bat,  unlike  Salerno,  which  baa  dwindled  to  a 
name,  Bologna  baa  snrriTed  and  progreesed  Tbe  old 
qnartera  of  the  TTniTerBity  (now  etyled  "Arohiginnaaio 
Aniico,"  and  naed  as  a  town  library)  iadnded  a  quadran- 
gle, where  each  student  of  noble  birth  hnsg  up  bis  shield 
asa  perpetual  memento — a  emstom  observed  in  other  places 
beaides  ooUeges  ;  for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  or  "  Log- 
gia de'Mercanti,"a  building  dating  one  centniy  later  than 
the  old  UmTersify,  is  adorned  in  the  interior  with  the 
armorial  bearings  of  all  the  lawyers  who  taught  and  prac- 
ticed law  there.  Tbe  law-school  itas  tbe  distinctiTe  fea- 
tare  of  this  tJnireraity,  as  the  medical ->raa  of  Salerno; 
bat  anatomy  was  early  taught,  and  galvanism  was  first 
diaooTBred  Uiere  by  Joaeph  Oalvaai  in  1789. 

Shakespeare's  Portia  had  equals  at  Bologna,  for  tbe 
records  have  it  that  many  women  [lef[end  says  tbey  were 
all  beantlfnl)  took  d^reee  and  gave  lecturea  on  matbe- 
matios,  Oreek,  anatomy,  chemistry,  etc.     One  of  theaa 
lectared  vailed— another  version  aays  ooncealed  by  a  our- 
tun.     Propezia  de'  Bossi,  a  female  aoalptor,  and  Eliza- 
beth Sirani,  a  painter,  were  natives  of  BologaiL 
Tbe  greatest  family  of  this  town  were  the  BentivogU, 
«bo«e  romantio  history 
is  traced  to  the  captive 
son    of    the    Emperor 
Frederic  ^    IL      King 
Henciuo,   or   Enzio,  as 
be  was  called,  was  taken 
priaoner  at  the  battle  of 
FoBsalU    in  1249,   and 
kept  in  honorary  con- 
finement for  the  rest  of 
hia  lite,  hke  the  Scottish 
King  James,  whose 
story  forms  the  romance 
of  Windsor  OaHtl&  Like 
James,  Enaio    found 
comfort  in  the  love  of 
a  lovely  woman,  Lucia 
Vendagoli,  from  whom 
the  powerful  Bentivogli 
raa  EiflLB  80Q1I.  Are  deBoended.     Tbe 


decay  of  those 
great  Italian 
families  is  one 
of  the  sad 
social  leatnrea 
of  tbe  country 
at  present. 
Everywhere 
hiatorical 
names  are 
home  by  the 
impoverished 
and  nearly 
ertinct  kin- 
dred of  the 
asoient  nlers 
— an  old  maid 
or  a  few  or- 
phans repre- 
sent a  prince- 
ly house  I  the 
palace   is  let 

apartments  to  foreign  tourists  ;  the  old  spirit  is  dead 
witbin  the  depreesed  representatives  of  tbe  faiqily,  and 
often  the  latter  disappear  from  even  the  sorry  position  of 
poor  nobles  into  that  of  abeolnte  paupera. 

The  amne  of  Enzio'a  captivity  is  the  Palace  of  the 
Podeata,  or  Chief  Magistrate,  with  its  immense  hall  called 
after  him,  where  a  Papal  conolava  aat  in  lilO.  It  is  now 
a  municipal  baildiug,  containing  tbe  city  archives  and  a 
nmseum.  Enzio  and  Lncia  lie  buried  in  the  Chorcb  of 
St  Dominic,  but  the  family  chapel  of  their  descendants  is 
in  San  Giacomo,  and  was  begun  early  in  1186,  when  tbey 
had  already  been  powerful,  and  almost  supreme,  for  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years'. 

Tbe  two  Frandae,  father  and  son,  tbe  former  originally 
a  goldsmith,  are  painters  of  tbe  Bologna  acbool,  tbongh 
their  Madonnas  and  Saints  bear  a  great  likeness  to  tbe  first 
named  of  Bapbad  and  that  of  his  predecessors,  the  TJm- 
brian  artiata.     Domenicbino  and  tbe  two  Carracci  modern- 
ized and  broadened  the  style  of  this  school,  while  Gnido 
Beoi  espreeaed  ita  softer  and  more  heathen  aide.     The 
galleries  are  foil  of  specimens  of  these  and  many  olber 
painters,  bat  we  will  not  inflict  catalogue- talk  on   onr 
reader^  further  than  to  mention  that  Bologna  posseSEes 
Bapbael'a  St,  Cecilia,  a  picture  o[ten  photographed,  and 
probably  well  known.      The 
Cathedral    of    Sk.   Petronius 
has  a  more  unnsnal  memento, 
in  the  shape  of  a  meridian 
Una  drawn  on  the  pavement 
of  the  north  aide,  by  tbe  as- 
tronomer Giovanni  Domenico 
Gasaini,  in  1653  ;  and  on  tbe 
pilastor  between  two  mortu- 
ary chapela  are  two  docks 
(1756)  by  Fonaaini,   respect- 
ively marking  the  solar  and 
tbe  mean  time. 

Books  at  Bologna  ere  more 
plentiful  than  in  some  cities 
in  Italy ;  the  University 
library,  which  is  free,  has 
100,000  volumes,  besidea 
curiosities  in  literatare  ;  and 
tbe  town  library  ia  also  large. 
The  old  gymnasium,  where 
tbe  latter  ia  kept,  holds  to  its 
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connection  with  the  Univenitj  bj  its  halia  adorned  with 
annoriftl  beaiiogs  of  professon  (the  historian  Mnratori 
WIS  among  the  more  recent)  and  of  scholars,  arranged 
according  to  their  provinces  ;  its  anatomical  lecture-room, 
with  statues  of  the  best  professors  of  anatomy,  and  its 
carved  woodwork  over  the  chair,  supported  by  life-size, 
correct  anatomical  figures  ;  and,  lastly,  by  its  museum 
with  domestic  utensils,  dug  up  in  the  Etruscan  burial- 
ground,  near  the  present  cemetery ;  Greek  fighting-cocks 
in  marble^  life-sise,  and  miniature  cloaked  figures  playing 
ftt  ffiorro,  the  guessing  game  which  you  still  see  played 
in  the  streets,  with  the  same  cries  and  gestures  that 
historians  describe  as  conunon  in  Italy  two  thousand 
years  aga 

Si  I>ominic*s  history  is  associated  with  that  of  Bologna, 
and  historical  in  the  church  of  his  name,  where  a  supposed 
ttuthentic  portrait  of  8i  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  medieval 
philosopher,  also  exists.  In  the  same  chapel  lies  buried 
the  womanly  painter,  Guido  Beni 

The  oddest  thing  in  the  dty  is  the  group  of  two  leaning 
towers,  one  of  them  intentionally  built  so,  as  an  experi- 
ment. They  are  homely,  enormously  high,  and  provided 
with  rough  stairs ;  crazy-looking  buildings,  standing  in 
an  irregular  piazza,  formed  by  the  junction  of  five  narrow 
streets.  Here  and  there,  on  these  streets,  you  pass  the  old 
palaces  of  once  great  families,  some  with  grand  entrances 
and  rich  gateways,  and  catch  glimpses,  through  elaborate 
but  rasty  iron  gates,  of  colonnades,  arches,  niches  with 
shell-shaped  headings,  and  sometimes  comer  staircases, 
with  lovely  but  battered  carvings  along  the  rails.  Qrass 
grows  thick  in  the  chinks  between  the  stones,  and  green 
fungi  cover  with  a  velvety  growth  the  broken  statueiM>n 
disused  fountains,  while  luxuriant  shrubs,  that  seem  to 
thrive  best  when  let  alone,  make  living  pictures  and  trel- 
lises among  the  gray  and  yellow  marbles.  Nowhere  do 
scarlet  pomegranates  and  rose-colored  oleanders  and  star- 
shaped  orange-blossoms,  all  with  dark  glossy  leaves,  show 
better  than  against  such  a  background.  The  "Bomeo 
and  Juliet"  balcony  scene  meets  you  at  every  turn  in 
Italian  cities,  and  in  these  unexpected  "  bits,"  much  more 
than  in  the  churches  and  galleries  that  you  conscientiouBly 
*'do,*'  to  justify  your  stay  in  the  dty  at  all,  lies  the  reid 
charm  of  Italian  traveL 

One  strange  church,  however,  is  worth  notice,  as  pecu- 
liar in  grouping,  consisting  as  it  does  of  seven  different 
buildings,  incongruously  overlapping  each  other.  The 
whole  goes  by  the  name  of  St  Stephen's,  though  each 
chapel  has  a  distinct  dedication.  The  andent  portions  are 
the  most  interesting,  one  fragment  going  back  to  the  ninth 
century,  and  contdning  marble  reading-desks  and  low 
pulpits,  whence  the  Epistle  and  Gospel  were  publicly 
dianted.  The  old  temple  of  Isii  has  contributed  fifth  cen- 
tury cdumns  and  capitals,  incorporated  into  twelfth  cen- 
tury masonry,  the  tomb  of  a  patron  saint  having  been 
built  in  imitation  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.  St 
Peter  and  St  Paul  give  their  names  to  an  andent»  small 
basilica,  where,  as  is  usual  in  this  form  of  building,  copied 
from  Boman  judgment  halls,  the  altar  takes  the  place  of 
the  magistrate's  chair,  and  stands  clear  of  the  wall  at  the 
eastern  end,  the  officiating  priest  standing  facing  the  x>eo- 
ple.  Ninth  century  bas-reliefs,  very  qudnt  and  archaic, 
represent  men  and  animals  on  the  sarcophagus  of  a  local 
martyr,  St  Agricola,  who  is  himself  figured  with  wings ; 
but  tiie  earliest  Ohristian  memento  is  a  font  of  the  eighth 
century,  in  which  a  Lombard  King  is  said  to  have  been 
baptized.  This  stands  in  a  drcular  church,  called  the 
''Court  of  Pilate";  but  the  real  baptistery,  surrounded  by 
an  outer  drcular  corridor  on  pillars,  was  the  church  now 
known  as  the  Holy  Sepalchra    The  ''Trinity"  is  raised 


upon  pillars  higher  than  a  man's  stature  from  the  cpronzid. 
and  in  the  centre  of  this  colonnade  are  a  few  pillaxB  with 
Byzantine  carved  capitals.  CHose  to  this  are  the  delicate 
carved  columns  and  tracery-work  of  the  fouzteentlL  oeo- 
tury  cloisters,  a  peculiar  feature  of  Italian  Oothie,  in 
which  ingenuity  and  invention  seem  to  have  reached,  thdr 
furthest  point 

Bdogna  is  the  birthplace  of  the  linguist^  Joseph  Mezzo- 
fanti,  who  was  once  librarian  and  professor  at  the  XJmver- 
dty,  and  subsequently  cardinal.    He  could  speak  at  least 
twenty-two — some  say  more — languages  and  dialecAs  flu- 
sntly,  and  could  master  a  language  within  a  week  ;  bessdei 
which,  he  was  also  a  good  clasdcal  scholar.   Bosaiiii  gtadied 
in  Bologna*  under  Mattel,  and,  later,  built  a  house  in  which 
he  lived  for  some  years,  and  which  he  adorned  with  in- 
scriptions from  Latin  orators  and  poets. 

Tlie  suburbs  of  the  city  are  very  picturesque,  dotted 
with  convents  and  churches,  and  broken  into  hill j  terxaeei 
and  winding  roads.    They  lead  to  various  points  whence 
map-like  views  can  be  had  of  the  town  and  plain,  zztcib 
and  mountains ;  and  one  road,  bordered  with  arcades,  Isods 
to  the  cemetery  in  the  grounds  of  the  old  Garthosian  M os- 
astery,  the  common  graves  being  in  the  centre*  and  the 
special  ones  under  shelter  of  the  cloister  gallery.     Here. 
again,  the  professors  of  the  University  take  the  poet  d 
honor,  with  bas-reUefs  representing  scenes  from  their  ke- 
ture-rooms  disposed  above  the  graves  as  monuments. 

Coining  back  from  the  cemetery,  one  can  brandi  off  t 
the  pilgrimage  church  of  the  Madonna  of  St  liuke,  tfas 
shrine  of  one  of  the  many  traditional,  dark-colored  Byi 
tine  picturesi  on  panel,  ascribed  to  the  artist-evangelist 


THE  USE  OP  TORTURE  IN  ENGLAND. 

Thb  history  of  the  use  of  torture  in  England  is  onrioiML 
From  the  hesitation  to  apply  it  to  the  Templars  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.  (1810),  as  wdl  as  from  the  expiees 
statement  of  Wdter  de  Hemingford,  it  appears  to  liai« 
been  at  that  time  unknown  in  England,  dther  as  an  act  of 
prerogative  or  as  an  instrument  of  cfimind  inquiTy  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  law.  Nevertheless,  Holinshed  xdatei 
that  in  1468  Sir  Thomas  Coke,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don, was  convicted  of  mispridon  of  treason  upon  the  evi- 
dence of  one  Hawkins,  given  under  torture ;  and  that 
Hawkins  himself  was  convicted  of  treason  by  his  own  con- 
fession on  the  rack,  and  executed. 

From  this  period  until  the  Commonwealth  the  praetiee 
of  torture  was  frequent  and  uninterrupted,  the  particolar 
instances  bdng  recorded  in  the  coundl-booka^  and  the  toi^ 
ture-warrants,  in  many  cases,  being  still  in  existence^  The 
last  instance  on  record  occurred  in  1640,  when  one  Araher, 
a  glover,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  ooncemed  in  the 
rioters' attack  upon  Archbishop  Laud's  palace  at  Lambeth, 
''was  ^racked  in  the  Tower,"  as  a  contemporary  letter 
states,  ''to  make  him  confess  his  companions."    A  copy 
of  the  warrant  under  the  Privy  Seal,  authoridng  the  tor- 
ture in  this  case,  ib  extant  at  the  State  Paper  OfDce.  With 
this  instance  the  practice  of  torture  in  England  ceased,  no 
case  of  its  continuance  being  discernible  dtiring  the  Com- 
monwealth or  after  the  Bestoration. 

But  although  the  practice  continued  during  the  two 
centuries  immediatdy  before  the  Oommonwealth  without 
interruption,  it  was  condemned  as  contrsry  to  the  law  of 
England,  and  even  declared  to  be  unknown  in  that  coun- 
try by  judges  and  legd  writers  of  the  highest  character 
who  flourished  within  that  period.  Thus,  Fortescue,  who 
was  Chief-Jnstioe  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  who 
wrote  his  book,  De  Laudibua  Legum  AngUct^  in  the  zeign 
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of  Henry  YL,  and  who  writes  of  a  case  of  false  acoosation 
under  torture  (whioh  was  probably  the  case  of  Sir  Thomas 
Coke  above  mentioned),  condemns  the  praotioe  in  the 
strongest  terms,  though  he  does  not  expressly  deny  its  ex- 
istence in  England.  Again,  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  a  very 
eminent  lawyer,  statesman  and  scholar,  who  wrote  in  the 
early  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  says  that  '*  torment  or 
question,  which  is  nsed  by  the  order  of  the  civil  law  and 
custom  of  other  countries,  is  fiot  used  in  England.  It  is 
taken  for  servile.'*  And  Sir  Edward  Coke,  who  wrote  in 
the  reign  of  James  L,  says  :  ''There  is  no  law  to  warrant 
torture  in  this  land ;  and  there  is  no'  one  opinion  in  our 
books,  or  judicial  record,  for  the  maintenance  of  them.*' 
Notwithstuiding  this  explicit  denunciation  of  the  practice 
as  against  law,  both  Smith  and  Coke  repeatedly  acted  as 
commissioneni  for  interrogating  prisoners  by  torture  ;  and 
the  latter,  in  a  passage  which  occurs  in  the  same  book, 
and  only  a  few  pages  before  the  words  just  cited,  impli- 
citly admits  that  torture  was  used  at  examinations  taken 
before  trial,  though  it  was  not  applied  at  the  arraignment 
or  before  the  judge» 

There  is  also  a  direct  judicial  opinion  against  the  lawful- 
ness of  torture  in  England.  In  1628  the  judges  unani- 
mously resolved,  in  answer  to  a  question  propounded  to 
them  by  the  King  in  the  case  of  Felton,  who  had  stabbed 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  "  that  he  ought  not  to  be  tor- 
tiured  by  the  rack,  for  no  such  punishment  is  known  or 
allowed  by  our  law." 

And  yet  several  of  the  judges  who  joined  in  this  resolu- 
tion had  themselves  executed  the  warrants  for  torture 
when  they  held  ministerial  offices  under  the  Crown.  Pos- 
sibly the  explanation  of  this  inconsistency  between  the 
opinions  of  lawyers  and  the  practice  may  be  found  in  a 
distinction  between  prerogative  and  law,  which  was  better 
understood  two  centuries  ago  than  it  is  at  the  present  day. 
It  is  true,  as  the  above  authorities  declared,  that  torture 
was  not  part  of  the  common  law  ;  it  was  not  used  in  judi- 
cature as  it  was  by  the  Boman  law,  and  the  legal  systems 
derived  from  it  in  Germany,  Italy  and  Spain  ;  and,  there- 
fore, in  England,  no  judge  could  by  law  direct  the  torture 
to  be  applied,  and  no  party  or  procurator  could  demand  it 
as  a  right 

But  that  which  was  not  lawful  in  the  ordinary  courts  of 
justice  was  often  lawful  for  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown, 
which  authorized  the  mode  of  enforcing  the  discovery  of 
crimes  affecting  the  State,  sueh  as  treason  or  sedition,  and 
sometimes  of  offenses  of  a  grave  character,  not  x>olitical — 
acting,  in  this  respect,  independently  of  and  even  para- 
mount to  the  common  law,  asserted  so  early  as  the  reign 
of  Edward  L  This  view  of  the  subject  is  confirmed  by 
the  circumstance  that  in  all  instances  of  the  application  of 
torture  in  England,  the  warrants  were  issued  immediately 
by  the  King  or  by  the  Privy  Council.  Objectionable  as 
the  use  of  torture  was  in  all  countries  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  in  no  country  so  unjust  and  dangerous 
an  instrumental  power  as  in  England. 

In  other  countries,  where  it  formed  part  of  the  law  of 
the  land,  it  was  subject  to  specific  rules  and  restrictions, 
fixed  and  determined  by  the  same  law  which  authorized 
the  use  of  such  an  instrument,  and  those  who  transgressed 
them  were  liable  to  severe  punishment  But  in  England 
there  were  no  rules,  no  responsibility,  no  law  beyond  the 
will  of  the  King.  *'The  rack,"  says  Selden,  ''  is  nowhere 
nsed  as  in  England.  In  other  oountries  it  is  used  in  judi- 
cature, when  there  is  semiplena  prdtKUio^A  half-proof 
against  a  man  ;  then,  to  see  if  they  can  make  it  fall,  they 
rack  him  if  he  will  not  confess.  But  here,  in  England, 
they  take  a  man  and  rack  him — I  do  not  know  why  nor 
when — not  in  time  of  jadioature,bat  when  somebody  bids." 


The  modes  of  applying  torture  were  as  various  as  the 
ingenuity  of  man  is  fertile  in  devising  the  means  of  inflict- 
ing bodily  pain.  The  rack,  which  was  common  through- 
out Europe,  was  a  large  frame,  in  shape  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  mangle,  upon  which  the  examinant  was  stretched 
and  bound  ;  cords  were  then  attached  io  his  extremities, 
and  by  a  lever  gradually  strained,  till,  when  carried  to 
the  utmost  severity,  the  operation  dislocated  the  joints  of 
the  wrists  and  ankles.  This  engine  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  into  the  Tower  of  London  by  the  Duke  of  Exeter, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  YL,  and  was  hence  called*' the 
Duke  of  Exeter's  Daughter."  Besides  the  rack  there  were 
endless  varieties  of  *'  the  lesser  tortures,"  such  as  thumb- 
screws, pincers  and  manacles.  In  England,  one  of  the 
most  dreaded  engines  of  this  kind  was  the  "  Scavenger's 
Daughter,"  so  called  by  a  popular  corruption  from  Skev- 
ington's  Daughter,  being  invented  by  Sir  William  Skev- 
ington,  a  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VILL  The  engine  was  found  in  ''Little  Ease,"  in  the 
Tower,  in  1604,  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
appointed  to  inquire  as  to  the  state  of  the  dungeon  so 
called.  In  Scotland  the  instruments  were  the  boots,  called 
in  France  le  hrodequin,  in  which  the  torture  was  applied  by 
driving  in  wedges  with  a  hammer  between  the  flesh,  and 
iron  rings  drawn  tightly  upon  the  legs  ;  the  thummikins  ; 
the  pinniwinks,  or  fnlliwinks  ;  the  caspitaws,  or  capsicaws. 
The  particular  construction  of  these  barbarous  instruments 
it  would  be  difficult  at  the  present  day  to  ascertain  ;  but 
several  of  them  were  in  practical  use  in  Scotland  within 
twenty  years  from  the  final  abolition  of  torture  in  that 
country  in  1708. 

Mr.  Jardine  has  shown  fifty  instances  of  the  infliction 
of  torture.  The  last  torture-warrant  is  stated  to  be  signed 
with,  the  sign  manual  of  King  William  IIL,  is  dated  at 
Kensington  Palace,  and  is  for  the  torturing  of  Norvill 
Pain.  With  the  form  of  that  terrible  instrument  of  tor- 
ture, the  rack,  we  are  familiar  from  the  plates  to  the  early 
editions  of  Foxe's  "Book  of  Martyrs." 

Dr.  Lingard,  in  his  account  of  the  different  kinds  of 
torture  used  in  the  Tower  in  the  times  of  the  Tudors, 
says,  "  A  fourth  kind  of  torture  was  a  cell  called  '  Little 
Ease.'  It  was  of  so  small  dimensions  and  so  constructed 
that  the  prisoner  could  neither  stand,  sit,  nor  lie  in  it  at 
full  length.  He  was  compelled  to  draw  himself  up  in  a 
squatting  posture,  and  so  remained  several  days."  Bandle 
Holme  tells  us  that  "  there  was  a  similar  place  at  Chester, 
where  it  was  used  for  the  punishment  of  petty  offensea 
In  the  House  of  Correction  is  a  place  out  into  a  rock,  with 
a  grate-door  before  it ;  into  this  place  are  put  renega- 
doesy  apprentices,  etc.,  that  disobey  their  parents  or  mas- 
ters ;  robbers  of  orchards,  and  such  like  rebellious  youths  ; 
in  which  they  can  neither  stand,  sit,  kneel,  nor  lie  down, 
but  be  all  in  a  ruck,  or  knit  together,  and  in  such  a 
lamentable  condition  that  half  an  hour  will  tame  the 
strongest  and  stnbbomest  stomach,  and  will  make  him 
have  a  desire  to  be  freed  from  the  plac&" 

We  have  various  evidence  of  the  use  of  the  rack  in  Eng- 
land. Sir  Walter  Baleigh,  at  his  trial,  mentioned  that 
Kentish  was  threatened  with  the  rack,  and  that  the  keeper 
of  this  horrid  instrument  was  sent  for.  Bishop  Laud  told 
Felton  that  if  he  would  not  confess  he  must  go  to  the 
rack.  Campion,  the  Je6nit»  was  put  to  the  rack  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  in  Collier's  "  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory" are  mentioned  other  instances  during  the  same 
reign.  Bishop  Burnet,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Beforma- 
tion,"  states  that  Anne  Askew  was  tortured  in  the  Tower 
in  1546,  and  that  the  Lord  Chancellor,  throwing  off  his 
gown,  drew  the  rack  so  severely  that  he  almost  drew  her 
body  asunder.    It  appears  from  the  "  Cecil  Papers  "  that 
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all  the  Snke  of  Norfolk's  setTknts  were  tortmed  bj  order 
of  Qneeo  Eliubetb,  who  also  threatened  Harvard,  the 
hiatoiion,  irith  the  rMk.  Ben  Joneon  olliideB  to  the  roAk 
beiag  threatened  in  bis  tine :  "  And  lilte  the  Qerman  lord, 
when  he  went  ont  ot  Nei^^te  into  the  oort,  took  orders 
to  have  his  ormB  set  up,  etc.  .  .  ,  The  jndge  entertained 
him  meet  oirillj,  disoonrsed  vith  him,  offered  him  the 
oonrtesj  of  the  rsok,  bnt  he  eonfeeaed,"  eta. 


CORNERED   BY  A  BOA  CONSTRICTOR. 
A  Peesokal  Exfikunck,  bt  Ds.  P.  Hoffman. 

In  '65  I  was  in  the  service  of  Data  Abnbakar,  Bajah, 
Maharsjah,  Srirojah  TnmmoDgong  of  8ohor«^  a  powertol 
UalaT'  prince,  on  the  peninsula  of  MalaooL 

There  was  no  other  white  man  in  the  lerrice,  and  I  was 
the  first  who  ever  had  been  engaged  t^  him,  and,  aa  a 
matter  of  oonrse,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  animosity  shown 
to  me  oontinnaUy  b; 

the   native   court   fo-  

Torites,  who  were 
jeolons  of  the  good 
graoee  into  which  I, 
the  detested  "orang 
pntoh  "  (white  man), 
had  managed  to  work 
myself  by  anooeaa  in 
my  profeaaion,  and 
my  aooorate  shooting 
when  ont  on  hnntinn 
espediUons  in  the 
jongloL 

Often  had  I  been 
stopped  by  the  na- 
tives in  my  ramblings 
throngb  the  woods, 
and  innumerable 
questions  asked  me 
abont  my  gnu,  the 
way  in  which  I  ran 
my  bnllets,  and  it  I 
put  any  "obat"  (med- 
icine) into  iL 

When   I   protested  tbs  cati-n  m  thk 


that  it  was  a  common  rifle,  common  powder  and  conamoa 
lead,  ran  In  the  common  way,  tbej  would  wiottnlly  gsM 
into  my  eyes,  and  declare  : 

"Tnau  ponyoh  mats  mata  bagoose  skali,  tymbftng  bya 
bye  "  (Uaster's  eyes  are  good— 4lio6t  weU). 

Although  cordially  hated  by  the  nobles,  at  least  aome  of 
them,  I  was  a  general  favorite  with  the  people,  and,  beat 
and  most  important  of  all,  with  the  Bajah,  who  did  hij 
utmost  to  counteract  all  animodversitiea  shown  ta  me. 

On  the  whole,  my  position  was  a  comfortable  od«.  Tbe 
people  had  unbounded  confidence  in  my  skill  na  *<  tuku 
obat"  (medicine-man),  and  what  with  tiger-shootiiig  aitii 
pift-stioking,  I  managed  to  pass  my  time  tolerably  well. 

There  was  a  steam  aaw-mill,  belonging  to  the  Sohore 
Hteom  Saw-mill  Company,  about  fonr  or  five  nulas  frran 
Tanjong  Putri,  where  the  Bajah  held  his  court,  and  whera 
I,  of  course,  lived  with  him.  The  mills,  like  myself,  were 
a  new  institution,  and,  as  may  be  imagined,  the  ooohes 
employed  Ibere,  being  nnaccustomed  to  cinralar  aawa, 
never  having  seen 
—       "  "    —  each  things  in  their 

lives  before,  iren  eon- 
atantly  sawing  them- 
selves  to  pieoea  in- 
stead of  the  sleepers 
they  had  to  saw,  thus 
tevendng  the  order  of 
things,  and  making 
sleepers  of  them- 
selves. 

Disagreeable  as 
must  have  been  their 
waking  on  finding 
themselves  minus  an 
um  or  a  hand,  it  w*i 
not  much  less  so  to 
me^  ss  I  bad  to  come 
over  daily,  and  often 
several  times  a  day, 
in  a  broiling  hot  sno 
—  the  thermometer 
ranging  from  a  hon- 
dred  and  ten  to  a 
hundred  and  twenty 
degrees  in  the  sbade 
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the  7«u  tonnd— to  fix  np  some  nnfortonnte  fellow  who 
had  been  olamEf  enongb  to  pat  Ida  band  oa  ths  saw. 

The  muugement  of  theoa  milla  yna  In  the  hands  of  a 
t&v  Sootoh  people,  and  the  director — a  Mi.  MoPhenon,  a 
genial,  heart;  (ellow— and  we  had  not  only  learned  to  re- 
speot  each  other,  but  a  warm  feeling  of  friendship  bad 
sprang  np  between  ns.  Often,  when  I  hod  been  out  in 
the  jangle,  ohooting,  and  came  paat  hia  bnngolow,  I  wonld 
slip  in,  and  if  he  was  not  there  bimael^  hia  J0II7  little  wife 
was  Bnre  to  make  me  feel  as  comfortaUe  as  I  wonld  have 
felt  in  my  own  hotue. 

I  wai  <)aite  a  factotnm  with  Mi&  MoPberBon.     When- 


wbioh  I  had  iitmng  orer  my  shonlders,  and  whose  bead— 
a  rare  delioacy — I  was  bringing  to  Mn.  MoFhenon. 

Erening  was  coming  on  fut,  and  aa  there  ia  no  twilight 
in  India,  darkness  setting  in  aa  soon  as  the  sun  has  Bank 
below  the  western  horizon,  I  bnrried  np,  to  reaoh  the  bon- 
gelow  before  it  became  quite  dark.  * 

I  jast  managed  to  get  there  before  dinner,  and  after  ex. 
cnaing  my  shooting-] ooket — people  in  India  being  very 
rigid  in  their  etiqaetto— I  sat  down  to  partake  of  the  hearty 
cheer  pnt  before  me. 

'We  had  got  throngb  dinner,  and  were  raking  np  old 
memories,  talking  of  lormer  days,  of  bonnie  Scotland,  and 


ever  anything  went  wrong,  theory  was:  "Ob,  nevermind; 
the  dootor  will  be  here  very  soon,  and  ha  will  set  things 
aright" 

'VboL  a  snake  or  a  mongoose  or  a  gniara  had  depri- 
daled  in  the  henroost,  and  made  off  with  some  of  Mn. 
MaFheraon's  farorite  Bantama  or  Chittagongs,  it  was: 
"Oh,  but  the  doctor  will  get  square  with  him." 

II  one  of  her  chnbby,  rosy  little  yonnj-sters  had  been  ez- 
hibitiiig  a  little  fit  of  ill-temper,  be  was  told  that  "  the 
doelor  won't  like  bim  any  more."  And,  altogether,  I  was 
kiokad  apon  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  honsehold,  almoek 

Oaa  sftemoon  I  had  been  ont  in  the  woods,  shooting, 
■ad  had  managed  to  kill  a  splendid  porker,  the  bams  ol 


of  a  snbjeot  which  more  immediately  concerned  and  inter- 
ested ns,  namely,  an  intended  war  against  Imbinandola, 
the  Bajab  of  Bihang,  the  neighboring  territory. 

The  table  was  loaded  with  the  most  delicions  fmit ;  we 
were  disonssing  a  glass  of  aherry,  and  smoking  onr  after- 
dinner  oigar  ;  Urs.  MoPborson  had  taken  np  her  gnitar, 
and  was  singing  to  ns  some  qnaint  old  ballad,  when  one  of 
the  aerrants  rashed  in,  pole  and  breathless,  crying: 

"Tnsn,  toan,  dalnm  roomab  cookie  ada  nla  bosarr 
[Master,  master,  there  is  a  big  snake  in  the  cookhonse  !) 

This  was  grand  news  for  ma ;  nothing  oonld  have  enited 
ma  better.  ~ 

I  asoertained  from  ths  boy  that  ttie  snake  bad  been  in 
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the  fowlhoQse,  that  it  had  swallowed  aereral  dnoka  and 
ehiokens,  and  had  oome  into  the  oookhoose,  quietly  but 
determinedlj  taking  charge,  to  the  great  discomfort  and 
consternation  of  its  lawfnl  ooonpants. 

I  t^k  my  tmsty  donble-barreled  rifle  and  oantionaly 
approached  the  cookhonse*  which,  like  all  other  Indian 
cookhonses,  was  detached  from  the  dwelling* 

A  cookhouse  must  not  be  imagined  to  be  anything  like 
a  kitchen,  though  they  both  serve  the  same  purpose.  A 
range,  an  oyen,  and  other  appurtenances  found  in  well- 
appointed  culinary  temples  axe  wanting,  and  all  the  appa- 
ratus set  aside  for  cooking  is  a  table,  running  from  one 
wall  to  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  On  this 
taUe  a  number  of  small  charcoal-stoTCS  are  fixed,  and  this 
Is  all  that  is  necessary  in  India,  where  people  do  not  go  in 
lor  heavy  dishes,  and  one  makes  one's  dinner  of  a  lot 
of  little  nioknaoks,  highly  flayored  and  seasoned,  with 
the  inoTitable  curry  for  a  staple.  Under  this  table  the 
kipdling-wood,  charcoal,  shavings  or  straw  for  lighting  the 
flras  usually  are  kept,  and  Master  Ula  had  taken  possession 
by  cosily  coUing  himself  away  among  these,  and  was  no 
doubt  enjoying  a  luxurious  dok^far  nieofUe. 

11 1  had  not  happened  to  be  there,  I  verily  belieye  they 
would  hare  been  obliged  to  abandon  the  cookhouse  alto- 
gether, as  the  snake^  an  immense  boa  constrictor,  did  not 
seem  to  be  disposed  to  move  until  his  dinner  had  been 
fully  digested,  which  it  might  havo  taken  weeks  to  da 

A  cocoennt  oil-lamp  was  hanging  over  the  dresser,  shed- 
ding an  uncertain,  flickering  light  through  the  room,  by 
which  I  could  plainly  distinguish  the  huge  folds  of  the 
snake,  but  could  not  get  a  glimpse  of  the  head  anywhereu 

I  was  fully  aware  that  it  would  be  worse  than  usdees  to 
fire  into  the  coil,  as  there  would  not  hare  heea  the  slight- 
eit  chance  of  kiUing,  or  even  disabling,  the  brute,  and  the 
dead  certainty  of  either  turning  him  upon  myself,  or,  as 
bad,  almost,  letting  him  escape  in  the  dark. 

80  I  conjectured  to  get  oyer  the  table,  and  bring  the 
snake  between  the  light  and  myself,  to  get,  if  poenble,  a 
look  at  his  head. 

To  effect  this,  I  had  to  crawl  oyer  the  table,  which  I 
proceeded  to  do  with  great  caution,  lest  I  should  arouse 
the  snake  from  his  beginning  lethargy,  and  provoke  an 
attack  upon  me  before  I  was  prepared  to  receive  it 

I  reached  the  oUier  side  noisdessly,  bnt^  on  turning 
round  to  watch  my  enemy,  I  involuntarfly  and  clumsily 
knocked  the  butt  of  my  riflb  rather  sharply  on  the  floor. 

I  was  by  no  means  in  a  pontion  of  defense— I  had  but 
just  landed  on  the  other  sida 

The  noise  instantly  brought  about  the  result  I  had  de- 
sired, but  too  eariy  to  be  pleasant 

Hm  boa  raised  his  head,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  three 
feet  from  the  ground  alowly  waved  it  to  and  fro,  staring  at 
me  with  his  mischievously  twinkling,  horrid  green  eyes, 
which  seemed  to  take  the  position  in  at  a  glance. 

I  have  never  experienced  fear,  but  I  must  confess  that 
it  made  me  feel  "  peculiar  "  to  be  stared  at  by  the  boa, 
although  it  could  not  have  been  longer  than  a  few 
seconds.  — 

I  expected  every  moment  to  see  him  dart  forward,  enfold 
me  in  his  deadly  embrace,  and  crush  every  bone  in,  and 
every  ounce  of  breath  out  of,  my  body. 

The  tongue  was  thrown  forward,  protruding  quite  a 
foot,  oscillating  and  vibrating,  drawn  in,  pushed  out 
again,  waved  from  side  to  side  with  that  quick,  whip-like, 
almost  electric  movement  peculiar  to  snakes  ;  the  hissing 
grew  more  and  more  audible,  the  motions  quicker  and 
quicker. 

I  knew  from  old  experience  the  brute  was  preparing  to 
leap  *ipon  me,  and  I  stood  there,  unable  to  stir  an  inch. 


I  felt  that  if  I  could  not  shake  off  this  feelingTt  X  mast 
meet  my  death  in  another  few  seconds. 

One  strong  effort,  and  it  was  over.  To  bear  tbe  gun  to 
my  shoulder,  squint  through  the  sight,  and  pnll  tlie  trig- 
ger, was  the  work  of  a  moment ;  but  none  too  quick,  for, 
just  as  I  fired,  I  saw  the  reptile  make  a  forward  nuawe' 
ment»  as  if  about  to  spring  upon  me. 

But  then  came  the  most  disagreeable  part  of  tha  bosi- 


It  was  natural  that  the  concussion  of  a  gnn  in  a  flxnaiJ 
room  should  extinguish  the  lamp— «  neoesBazy  oonae- 
quence  which  I  had  failed  to  think  of  in  the  ez<ntement, 
and  simultaneous  with  the  flash  and  crash  of  the  zifie  came 
utter  darkness. 

And  how  dark  it  was,  to  be  sure  I  Egyptian  <lar1mfss 
is  child's  'play  as  compared  with  the  inky,  impenatrafais 
darkness  which  surrounded  me. 

Here  was  a  pretty  pickle  to  be  In  I  If  cPheraon  zan  off 
to  the  house  to  get  a  light,  and  the  boys  with  lilin,  and  I 
was  alone^alone  with  death  in  the  shape  of  a  moaaCraos 
boa-constrictor. 

I  jumx>ed  back  nntQ  I  reached  the  wall,  and,  feeling  mj 
way  along  untU  I  got  to  a  comer,  tightly  squeezed  myself 
into  it,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  brute  i^om  pawrinc  In 
death-dealing  coHs  around  me. 

If  ever  a  man  got  into  a  small  space  in  his  life,  it  wasL 
I  am  tolerably  sure  that  I  cannot  have  been  muoh  saon 
than  half  my  usual  sixe. 

A  hundred  different  plans  of  action  rushed  through  ny 
brain ;  but  I  kept  cool— at  least*  as  oool  as  I  oonld— and 
decided  to  remain  where  I  was. 

With  suspended  breath  almost^  and  carefully  gnarding 
against  the  slightest  noise^  not  to  give  the  monster  a  dew 
to  my  whereabouts,  I  stood  there,  flattened  into  tbe  cor- 
ner, momentarily  expecting  his  cold,  scaly  body  to  giids 
over  mine. 

I  heard  a  rustling  among  the  shavings— an  evidence  of 
my  opponent's  vivacity. 

The  perspiratio  beaded  in  laige,  cold  drops  on  my 
forehead  ;  moments  seemed  ages,  and  ages  eternity. 

At  last,  after  a  few  minutes,  which,  however,  ■«»— i^  to 
me  so  many  hours,  I  heard  Mcnisnon  shout : 

'*  Doctor,  are  you  alive  ?  I  aii!k  coming  with  a  light; 
hold  out  a  little  bit  longer     We'll  help  you,  old  boy  T 

Of  course  I  did  not  dare  to  answer,  fearing  to  betay 
my  position,  and  really  I  did  not  know  if  it  was  advisable 
to  light  up  the  places  as  that  would  at  once  reveal  nts  to 
my  antagonist ;  but  then  I  could  use  my  rifle  again. 

"  Yes— by  sll  means,  let  us  have  light" 

"  Here  we  are,  old  fdlow  T  shouted  IfcPherson,  bunt- 
ing open  the  door,  a  candle  in  one  hand,  and  a  monatroos 

oavahy  sabre  in  the  other.    **  Halloa  I    Where  the 

Oh  I  there  you  are  I    But  is  he  dead  T* 

The  first  ray  of  light  had  revealed  to  me  the  real  state 
of  affiur&  The  snake  was  dead — stone  dead— ehot  through 
the  head,  which  had  dropped  in  just  the  position  in  which 
I  had  last  seen  it  in  the  act  of  striking  at  ma 

Then  all  uneasiness  was  at  an  end,  and  I  oonzageouflly 
(sic)  said : 

"  You  are  a  fine  fellow,  to  leave  me  all  al<me !  Why, 
what  are  you  afraid  of  ?  Why  don't  you  come  in,  and  stop 
flourishing  that  sword  ?  You  look  like  a  fencing-master 
going  through  his  exercises.  Gome  and  lend  me  a  hand  to 
haul  the  biute  out" 

"Good  Lord  !  is  he  dead  ?  Tell  me^  quick  1  is  he 
dead  ?  Did  you  shoot  him  ?  Tell  me,  for  heaven's 
sake?" 

**  Why,  yes.  Gome,  Mac— don't  be  a  baby.  Take  hold 
of  his  tail— and,  now,  out  with  him  1" 
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**  Take  hold  of  his  tail  I  Lord,  man,  give  ub  yonr  hand 
to  take  hold  of  I  I  knew  joa  had  ahot  him— I  knew  it  I  I 
iRras  na  soared  awa'." 

With  the  aasistanoeof  the  boys,  we  snoceeded  in  palling 
the  monster  ont  He  measored  twentj-fonr  feet,  and  had 
»  medium  thiokneas  of  abont  a  man's  thigh. 

I  skinned  him,  and  the  Malays  took  the  hody  to  render 
out  the  fat,  one  of  their  most  reputed  and  powerful  obats, 
Tiie  akin  I  have  in  my  oollection  now. 

The  noise  I  heard  among  the  shavings  oould  either  not 
have  been  any  noise  at  all,  or  some  moose  or  lizard,  and 
not  my  then  harmless,  but  nevertheless  dreaded,  enemy. 
jyUsFherson's  chickens  fared  better  after  that 


ONCE  AND  FOR  AYE. 

Hs  sang  as  he  lay  on  a  Highland  moantain. 

That  English  knight  who  had  never  known  love^ 

**  What  song  so  sweet  as  the  ohiming  fountain  ? 
What  bine  so  bine  as  the  heaven  above  ?" 

Fond  heart!  for  nearer  and  nearer  drew 

A  sweeter  voloe  and  an  eye  more  bine. 

**  Oh.  what  can  blush  by  the  purple  heather  ? 

What  gold  with  the  gorse-flower  dare  oompare  ?*' 
He  turned,  fond  heart,  and  found  them  together 

On  her  glowing  cheek  and  her  glittering  hair. 
Now  what  for  the  knight  are  the  hill-flowers'  dyes, 
The  fountain's  voioe  and  the  sapphire  skies  7 

She  had  lost  her  path,  that  Lowland  lady, 
Whose  heart  had  never  a  lord  oonfessed; 

Oh,  bright  she  blushed,  and  gently  prayed  he 
Would  guide  her  over  the  mountain-orest. 

And  little  loath  was  the  gallant  knight 

To  squire  the  steps  of  that  lady  bright 

So  he  took  her  hand,  and  they  passed  to^rether, 
The  knight  and  the  lady  unlearned  of  love. 

Through  the  golden  gorse  and  the  purple  heather 
Oh,  laughingly  beamed  the  blue  above. 

And  the  fountain  sang  as  their  feet  went  by. 

The  Sibyl  fountain— "  Jbr  aye— for  ayeP* 


FISHING  DAYd  IN  CANADA. 

In  some  of  the  deep,  still  pools,  where  the  snrface  is 
under  a  shadow,  and  we  can  see  the  depth  below,  it  is  very 
oorions  to  watch  the  salmon.  If  we  oantionsly  approach 
the  ledge  of  an  overhanging  rock,  we  can  oonnt  the  fish, 
and  see  them  apparently  enjoying  life  for  its  own  sake ; 
n-ything  but  the  fins  are  in  motion,  and  that  slowly,  to 
c  janteract  the  slow  cnrrent  If  a  fly  is  thrown  very  lightly 
aad  delicately  over  a  hundred  fish,  ^y  may  not  notice  it 
for  ever  so  long ;  bat  one  will  perhaps  gradnally  leave  the 
crowd  and  deliberately  float  up  to  the  snrface  to  seize  it 
It  rsqoires  two  fishermen  to  enjoy  the  scene—one  to  stand 
a\Tay  from  the  ledge  and  throw,  and  the  other  to  can- 
tiooaly  approach  and  take  the  notes;  for  if  the  fisher- 
man stood  where  he  oonld  see  them,  and  took  a  cast, 
all  the  salmon  wonld  vanish  too  qnickly  for  the  eye  to 
follow. 

What  charming  recollections  the  days  on  the  Lower  St. 
Lawrence  bring  back  I  We  had,  on  one  occasion,  qnarters 
ill  a  French  larmhonse,  and  went  ont  the  morning  after 
oar  arrival  to  try  onr  lack  with  the  fly.  Mine  was  made 
of  the  doll  gray  hackles  from  a  cock's  neck,  that  axe  called 
in  old  books  '^ smoky  hackles";  bat  if  we  look  at  these 
against  the  light  we  shall  find  that  they  have  a  few  trans- 
parencies, and  this  shows  clearly  from  the  water.  It  Ib 
sapposed  that,  to  the  eye  of  a  salmon,  these  resemble  a 


prawn,  and  of  conrse  that  was  his  most  delicate  food  dnring^ 
his  visit  to  the  seaside. 

We  walked  a  mile  np  the  river  to  get  to  a  pool,  and  took 
several  casts  at  likely-looking  eddies,  though  without  suc- 
cess ;  bnt  the  pool  we  arrived  at  was  clearly  a  halting-place 
for  salmon,  and  we  kept  away  from  the  edge  so  as  to  throw 
a  long  line.  My  companion  went  some  distance  fnrther 
on,  where  a  moantain  stream  met  the  main  river,  and  had 
scooped  ont  another  small  black  pool  in  the  Lawrentian 
rocks. 

After  a  few  throws,  I  heard  him  call  out  that  he  had  got 
a  flsh*  I  conld  see  his  sflvery  sides  in  a  leap  be  took  ont 
of  the  little  pool,  and,  as  it  was  an  awkward  comer,  I  sent 
my  man,  who  was  an  ad^t  with  a  ga£^  to  be  of  assistance  to 
him,  should  it  be  necessary.  It  was  quite  clear  that  the  fish 
meditated  a  rush  for  a  nasty  rapid,  where  there  were  two  or 
three  rocks  just  showing  themselves  above  the  broken 
water.  Here  the  man  had  stationed  himself,  for  he  had 
seen  the  fish  making  for  them,  and,  fortunately,  the  captive 
was  checked  for  a  moment  before  dashing  into  the  foam, 
when  the  unerring  gaff  deposited  him  on  the  bank— her,  I 
should  have  said,  for  it  was  a  beautiful  fresh-run  female 
fish  of  thirteen  pounds  in  weight.  The  aides  would  have 
ahamed  any  production  of  the  mint»  and  the  little  head  was 
scarcely  too  large  for  a  moderate-sized  trout  Ten  minutes 
did  not  elapse  from  the  time  of  hooking  her  before  she  lay 
on  the  bank. 

I  had  been  giving  a  divided  attention  between  my  friend 
and  my  own  oasts,  which  were  rather  of  the  careless  kind, 
when  there  was  a  rise  at  the  fiy,  but  the  looseness  of  the 
throw  gave  the  fish  the  benefit.  In  three  more  throws  over 
the  same  place  the  salmon  rose  again,  and  was  well  hooked. 
He  reeled  out  fifty  yards  of  line,  and  turned  ;  a  multiply- 
ing reel  gathered  in  the  slack — and  here  I  cannot  too 
strongly  recommend  these  reels.  Many  old  anglers  say, 
"Avoid  a  multiplier,"  but  the  great  probabQity  is  that 
they  have  used  an  inferior  article. 

It  is  clear  that  such  a  reel  must  be  of  the  most  perfect 
oonstruotion,  or  else  it  will  not  bear  the  strain,  and  you 
must  also  remember  that  a  little  extra  precisioa  in  turning 
the  handle  is  not  thrown  away.  The  slack  of  the  line  is 
gathered  up  so  rapidly  that  you  may  always  have  yonr 
fish  in  hand.  The  salmon  made  a  rush  toward  the  place 
where  I  was  standing,  and  at  about  fifteen  or  twenty  yards' 
distance  began  to  show  fight  indeed,  leaping  out  of  the 
water  to  strike  the  line,  and  making  several  runs  ;  but  at 
the  end  of  half  an  hour  he  showed  signs  of  weaitness,  and 
came  rather  helplessly  to  the  surfaoa  Still,  thaie  was  life 
in  him  yet,  and  with  the  shortest  breathing  time  he  would 
be  off  again ;  but  about  ten  minutee  longer  brought  him 
within  reach  of  Baptiste's  gafll  Wegot  three  or  foar  trout 
on  our  way  to  the  farmhouse,  which  stood  on  high  land 
overlooking  the  St.  Lawrence  estuary,  here  about  thirty 
miles  wide,  and  all  the  dubs  in  New  York  oould  not  have 
pretended  to  give  us  such  a  breakf^tft  as  we  enjoyed  there, 
Wehad  excellent  black  tea^  thick  cream,  fresh  butter,  new- 
hdd  eggs,  and  abont  four  or  five  pounds  of  salmon  steaks, 
that  were  but  too  fresh.  The  lattioe  of  the  French  cottage 
easement  pushed  away  a  great  gathering  of  red  and  white 
cabbage-roses,  which  fell  back  on  the  sill  when  the  window 
was  opened.  Far  away  were  the  hills  of  Bimouski,  and  a 
pearly  haae  from  the  Si  Lawrence  foretold  a  hot  June 
day. 

There  was,  as  we  came  in,  a  slight  appearance  of  smoke 
in  the  distance  looking  down  the  estuary,  and  this  had  so 
far  increased  before  we  finished  our  breakfast  that  we 
oould  discern  the  hull  and  funnel  of  the  steamer  Pobf* 
ruaian.  The  day  was  certainly  very  warm,  bnt  the  waiter 
was  in  excellent  condition,  and  we  took,  before  evenings 


AN  ANCIENT   GOBLET. 


thirteea  fiali — 
vejgbing  147 
ponnds  in  bIL 
Of    oonrso, 
this  is  atwnrd- 
Ijr  snudl  sport 
as    compared 
Tith  the  bags 
on  the   Ood- 
bont,     vhere 
staodiDg  nets 
have   been 
qui  to    abol- 
ished ;      but 
there  is  pleatj' 
to   entice    an 
angler  to  try 
it,  and  with  the 
Iree  access  of 
s  aim  on    to 
theii    spawn- 
ing -  gronnds, 
so    often    in- 
msted  on  be- 
fore, onr  take 
in    this    river 
OHO  iHD  rom  An.-au  rosif  CH^a.bTG.         might    have 
been  doubled. 
The  first  da;  vaa  our  beet,  and  the  eeren  mibseqaent  one« 
brought  ns  in  nine,  eight,  ten,  eleven,  four,  twelve,  eleven, 
averaging  abont  eleven  pounds  per  fish.    The  days  paaaad 
pleaaantlf  enough— annny  skies  and  drowsj  nights  wwe 
the  rule— till  we  (onnd  our  time  was  np,  tod  we  had  to 
return  to  Montreal. 

There  is  a  slight  ciionmotanoe  that  left  an  impression 
on  m;  mind  as  we  staid  for  a  couple  of  dajs  at  the  splen- 
did hotel  at  Tadonsao,  bf  the  month  of  the  Sagounay,  on 
onr  way  home.  An  enormous  whale  caJne  rolling  into  the 
baj,  but  kept  a  respectful  distance  from  the  shore,  and  it 
seemed  to  be  known  to  eveij  one  quite  well.  It  was  seen 
dailj  from  the  windows  of  the  hotel,  and  generally  made 
its  appearanoe  at  early  morning.  Its  gambols — if  such 
gigantic  turns  oan  be  called  by  anch  a  name — uphove  the 
snrga  and  made  it  sound  as  if  a  heavy  gust  had  struck  it ; 
and  when  it  spouted  up  water,  Madison  Square  would 
indeed  have  hidden  its  dinuniahed  head.  The  creature 
was  called  a  "  aulpbur  whale,"  nselesa  alrooat  for  com* 
maroe,  and  verjr  dangeroua  to  attack.  It  was  a  wonderful 
sight  to  see  its  great  dusky  back  rise  slowly  from  the 
water,  and,  after  a  roll  or  .two,  disappefir  jnet  as  slowly. 
We  judged  that  a  length  of  abont  eighty  feet  w  a  seen  at 
one  time,  and  the  oldast  inhabitant  remembered  the  same 
fish  from  his  infancy  ;  this  gentleman  was  then  about 
nghty  years  old,  and  he  said  that  his  father  had  often  de- 
scribed it  to  him  just  as  it  appeared  now.  There  is  no 
mistaking  it ;  other  whales  oome  into  Tadousoo  Bay, 
bat  this  one  is  all  alone  ;  the  aoi^  he  makes  in  the  water 
is  more  than  a  whole  school  of  them  can  raise,  and  he 
ftlvays  seems  to  keep  the  same  hours,  and  to  frequent  the 
middle  o(  the  bay. 

The  enlphur  whalee,  of  which  he  must  be  almost  the 
monarch,  are  -so  dangerous  that  harpoonera  avoid  them  ; 
they  tow  a  boat  out  at  once  into  deep  water,  and  sink  it 
Zet  titey  mnat  be  possessed  of  more  than  common  shrewd- 
new,  for  the  Tadonsao  one  has  for  generations  passed  by 
reefs  that  would  leave  him  dry  at  low  water  ;  and  if  he 
had  nade  a  single  miatake  it  would  have  been  enough,  and 
tfarf  reoeding  tide  would  have  left  him  lying  in  cold  ob- 
■trootton. 


ANCIENT  GOBLET  WITH  AN  ARABIC  IlfSCBIPTION". 

Tms  goblet,  of  exquisite  workmanship,  is  preaerved.  in 
the  Mosenm  of  Ghsrtree,  under  the  name  of  "Hanap  da 
GliarlemagQa"  It  was  supposed  to  have  formed  part  of 
the  presents  which  the  Caliph  Baronn-al-Baschid  vent  to 
the  Emperor  Charlemagne,  who  preeeuted  it  to  the  Abbe^ 
of  St  Madeleine,  at  Ohateandnn.  When  the  abbey  was 
seqneetrated  it  was  placed  in  the  town  library  of  Chartre«, 
whne  it  remained  until  the  formation  of  a  local  mnsenin, 
in  1831. 

Modem  antiquaries  axsert  that,  to  judge  by  the  work- 
manship, the  goblet  cannot  be  dated  b«ck  earlier  than  the 
twelfth  century,  and  probably  was  brought  to  Fraoca  by  a 
crusader.  However  that  may  be,  the  workmanship  of  the 
goblet  ia  exceedingly  elegant  end  interesting.  It  stands 
abont  eight  and  a  half  inches  high,  on  a  foot  of  silvered 
copper,  the  latter  elaborately  chased  and  engraved.  The 
interhiced  band  in  the  middle  of  the  glass  vase  is  formed 
of  gilt  lines,  filled  in  with  small  while  and  blue  spots  of 
incrusted  enamel.  Above  ia  an  inscription  in  Arabic,  the 
characters  in  gold,  within  ontlines  in  blue.  The  inscription 
has  been  tranelated  thoa  :  "  May  his  fame  be  never-dying, 
and  hi:)  life  long  and  prosperous  :  may  hb  fate  be  happy, 
his  period  auapicions,  his  fortune  perfect" 


Thr  Liverpool  Mnseum  has  just  been  presented  with  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  giant  crab  of  Da  Hann,  from  the 
Japanese  seas.  The  orab  meoaurea  eleven  feet  from  tip 
to  tip  of  the  olaws. 

Thk  difference  between  those  whom  the  world  esteems 
as  good,  and  those  it  condemns  as  bad,  is  in  many  oases 
little  else  than  that  the  former  have  been  sheltered  from 
temptation. 


THE   AiTBER    WITCS. 


THE  AMBER  WITCH. 

By  THi  Author  of  "Tai  House  with  an  L,"  Etc. 
CHAPTER  VT. 


I  HATS  told  Olemenoe  u  mooh  as  I  choow  hei  to  know 
aboni  Philippa  Oermont,  and  she  knoTH  that  it  vas  he 

who  saved  ma  from  diaflgm«mMit  at  Uadame  de  O 'a 

msaqoerada.     Bha  said  to  me : 

"Yon  cannot  vrntt^  bom  jonr  ohryBalii,  than,  man 
pOU  papUiim  I" 

"No;  Imnat  stitl«iidn»theModioa»brud*.  Yon  oftn- 
not  think  how  I  detaat  them  1" 

"  Bnt  thsf  maka  yon  look  so  yerj  jonng,  and,  in  fact, 
change  the  oharootAr  of  yonr  (aoa  altogether.  With  tham, 
yon  have  qnite  the  MargvtrUe  exprauion." 

"BhonldweSnd  oorulTfls  at  a  looa  (or  KHnQtiiingto 
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loamnationB,  tnac  sne  naa  anown  a  oupoamon  to  coqnette 
with  Oennont,  who  hM  already  oalled  upon  her,  as  a  conn- 
bTwoman  of  hia  own.  haa  also  sent  his  sister  to  call  npon 
ns,  and  has  this  verj  afternoon  invited  na  to  drive  oat  with 
them.  /  ahall  stay  at  home.  I  don't  like  the  way  in  whioh 
be  looked  at  the  braids  of  my  hair  that  day  of  the  raoea. 
I  mentioned  thia  to  Olemenoe  as  she  stood  before  the  glass, 
arranging  her  hair  nnder  her  bonnet. 

"I  beliere  I  shall  allow  mi/  hair  to  regain  ita  natnral 
color,"  she  said. 

"Yon  wonld  not  think  of  sooh  a  thing  1"  I  exclaimed. 

"And  may  I  aak  why  I  shonld  not  ?  No  one  is  erer  ex- 
pected to  be  able  to  tell  Uia  original  color  of  a  woman's 
hair  in  onr  days.  I  oan  aasore  yon  that  half  Paris  thought 
the  color  of  yours  wu  artifioiaL  (Impertinence  I)  I  oan 
say  that  I  ohftDged  tho  color  of  mine  because  I  wanted 
to  wear  black  Tel?et,  and  gray  hair  is  always  siqwib  witb 
that" 
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THE   AMBER    WITCH. 


'vBat  Monsieur  Shirlej ! — ^won't  be  suspeot  ?" 

*'  Mondeiir  Shirlej  knows  that  I  am  a  Frenchwoman, 
and  what  man  ever  calls  a  Frenchwoman  to  account  for  her 
whims  r 

"Yon  are  snre  yon  haya  no  designs  upon  Germont, 
Clemenoe  ?"  ^ 

"Should  70a  object'?  He  was  neyer  a  lover  of  yonrs, 
was  he  ?"  with  a  quick  glance  at  mj  face  in  the  glass. 
"Bu^  as  long  as  I  do  not  interfere  with  Monsieur 
Shirley " 

"Perhaps  it  is  on  his  account  that  you  wish  to  reooyer 
yonr  beautiful  black  hair  ?" 

"  Perhaps.  Yon  remember  how  becoming  it  used  to  be 
to  me,  dressed  en  Pompadour,  and  worn  with  a  certain 
amber-colored  eilk  ?  That  silk  has  escaped  the  sea- water" 
— here  she  laughed — "  and  gray  hair  does  not  accord  with 
amber." 

I  do  not  like  the  airs  of  equality  that  Glcmeace  has  as- 
sumed lately.  She  yery  seldom  calls  me  "madame,"  now ; 
it  is  always  "petite,"  or  "^hSre  amie,"  which  is  all  yery 
well  before  others,  but  not  when  we  are  alone ;  then,  I 
expect  to  assume  my  own  individuality.  And  I  am  so  en- 
tirely in  her  power,  that  it  would  do  me  no  good  to  resent 
it.  I  think  she  fully  recognizes  this,  and  intends  to  avail 
herself  of  it  to  the  utmost  Women  have  no  greatness  of 
soul. 

;  To  my  surprise,  soon  after  Glemence  had  driven  off 
with  the  chevalier  and  his  sister.  Monsieur  Shirley  came 
into  the  room  where  I  was  sitting  alone,  feeling  so  help- 
less, so  humiliated,  that  I  believe  there  were  actually  tears 
in  my  eyes.  "  You  did  not  go  out  with  Lady  Amberside  ?" 
he  said.  He  very  seldom  colls  her  aunt.  Is  it  becacso  he 
thinks  her  so  young  ? 

"You  see  me  here,"  I  replied,  trying  to  epeak  carelessly. 

"  And  you  wished  to  go  ?" 

"II    Oh.no!" 

"I  had  thought "  here  he  paus3d.     "Are  you  not 

happy,  Beatrix  ?" 

'•Very  happy,  now." 

He  changed  color,  glanced  at  me  quickly,  then  averted 
his  eyes,  and  went  on  : 

"I  am  glad  that  you  did  not  go." 

"So  am  I,  now." 

He  looked  at  me  again. 

"  You  are  very  frank,  Beatrix.  I  like  that  trait,  and  it 
is  not  what  I  had  expected  from  your  French  education." 

"Don't  you  like  the  French  ?" 

"To  sx)eak  as  frankly  as  yourself,  Beatrix,  I  do  not." 

(N.  B. — My  small  demon,  he  must  never  know  that  1 
am  a  Fronchwoman.) 

"You  do— not— like— mamma  ?" 

"  I  do  not  mean  that  I  find  Lady  Amberside  very 
agreeable,  but  I  would  not  wish  to  do  as  my  uncle  did.'' 

"You  mean  you  would  not  wish  to  marry  mamma  V" 

"  A  man  does  not  marry  his  uncle's  widow,  and  I  would 
not  wish  to  marry  any  Frenchwoman." 

(If  Vermont  should  betray  me  !) 

"I  am  glad  /am  not  a  Frenchwoman,"  I  said. 

(What  an  advantage  it  gives  one  to  be  supposed  to  be  no 
more  than  seventeen  I) 

He  took  my  hand,  he  looked  at  me  very  kindly. 

"My  dear  little  cousin,"  he  said,  "  do  you  really  like 
me?" 

"Don't  you  know  that  I  do  ?" 

How  his  eyes  softened  !  He  bent  toward  me,  then  drew 
back  suddenly;  a  look  of  mingled  pain  and  aversion 
clouded  his  face,  and  he  releaaed  my  hand. 

(Will  he  never  forget  my  resemblance  to  the  Amber 
Witch  ?)  # 


"  I  had  something  that  I  wished  to  say  to  you.  Beatrix, 
You  have  met  Madame.  D' Arbrai  ?" 

"  That  red-headed  woman  ?    Yes." 

He  smiled. 

"  Do  you  like  her  T 

I  could  honestly  answer  "  Ko^"  to  Chb  qtMCion. 

(Tell  me,  my  scarlet  familiar,  does  Ohe  haktdsottie  woman 
ever  really  Uke. another  handsome  trokttitti?  Tbu  knov 
she  does  not) 

"  I  am  glad  to  find  that  you  kave  not  }imh.  Mtrftcted  br 
lier,  for  you  are  just  at  the  ag^  wh«n  tn  fittptveBxanabld 
girl  often  makes  an  idol  of  an  older  wdteaii." 

(If  he  only  knew  that  she  cannot  be  ttktthy  yeaxsolil^r 
than  I  am  I) 

"  Don't  you  like  her  ?"  I  asked. 

"  I  neither  like  nor  dislike  her  ;  bat  I  fitbey  she  bdon^ 
to  the  present  generation  of  fast  women,  and  I  wonld  no: 
like  to  see  a  little  lily  like  yourself  become  a  poppy  frc^ 
tke  force  of  fascinating  example." 

"  I  will  do  as  you  wish,  monsieur." 

"Why  do  you  call  me  monsieur,  feeatrix  7^ 

"I  thought  that  I  must." 

"  We  are  cousins,  you  know,  and  even  if  1  am  so  mack 
older,  I  still  should  be  iJaurence  to  ytoti." 

"  Laurence  I"  I  said,  and  looked  up  at  him ;  and,  Freiei.- 
woman  and  "  Amber  Witch,"  as  I  am,  I  was  for  that  c:«? 
moment  but  a  grateful,  dependent  woman,  regarding  hrr 
protector — and  such  a  strong,  tender,  beautiful  protecfccr '. 
As  he  stood  before  me  I  caught  the  hand  nearest  to  me  h 
both  of  mine  and  kissed  it  Efe  s&t  down  by  me,  s^l 
taking  me  in  his  arms,  pressed  1^0  genlly  to  his  breast 

"  You  seem  like  my  own  little  sister,"  he  said  to  me. 

As  if  moved  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  I  put  both  cj 
arms  around  his  neck. 

"  And  you  will  be  a  bro€her  to  ftje  always  ?**  I  said. 

He  looked  into  my  eyes,  and  I  was  satisfied.  I  tr 
sure  that,  from  this  time,  ho  will  be  ttiore  than  a  brotici 
to  me. 

(If  I  can  only  keep  my  secret  I) 

When  Clemence  returned  from  her  drive,  I  paw  by  t^^ 
subdued  excitement  of  her  manner  that  something  h^ 
happened. 

"Was  your  drive  a  pleasant  one  ?"  I  asked. 

"  It  was  by  no  means  as  tame  as  I  had  expected.  I  wei: 
^ut  to  shear  a  sheep,  and  he  turned  into  a  t^r.'* 

I  felt  myself  growing  pale. 

"  You  mean  Philippe  ?"  I  said,  faintly.  "  He  hasn't " 

"  Shown  me  his  claws  ?  Oh,  no  ;  but  I  fancy  tliat  hi- 
sister  sees  them,  once  in  a  while.  And  I  think  I  have  di^- 
covered  something  else,  also." 

"Not  that  Germont  suspects " 

"What  could  he  suspect  ?  I  don't  suppose  he  had  evtr 
heard  of  Monsieur  Shirley's  relations ;  and  if  you  continue 
to  act  the  ingenue " 

"  You  will  be  theirs/  to  forget  yourseli  Now,  tell  me 
your  wonderful  discovery." 

"I  am  sure  that  Madame  d' Arbrai  has  a  secret  of  sosid 
land." 

She  isn't  the  only  one  who  has."' 
Very  true ;  but  let  me  go  on.  The  ohevalier  ques- 
tioned me  as  to  the  length  of  our  stay  in  Naples^  and  cur 
future  destination.  I  thought  there  would  be  no  use  in 
telling  him  anything  but  the  truth,  so  I  replied  that  Flor- 
ence was  to  be  our  stopping-place,  while  in  Italy,  and  that 
we  were  going  directly  there  from  Kaplea 

"  While  I  was  speaking,  I  happened  to  look  at  madame. 
Her  face  was  like  a  piece  of  nmrble,  and,  although  hex  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  my  face,  she  did  not  seem  to  be  looking  at 
me,  but  at  some  dreadful  object  a  long  way  ofil 
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" '  My  sister  and  I  shall  be  in  Florenoe  at  the  same  time 
vf'iih,  joorselves,'  said  the  ohevalior. 

'* '  Not  in  Florence,  Philippe  I'  said  madame,  catching 
her  breath  like  a  bather  when  a  great  wave  of  the  sea  rolls 
over  his  head. 

"  'In  Florence,  my  sister.* 

"  Gan*t  ;y^ii  hear  him  say  it  ? 

"  •  I  wHl  W  go,  Philippe  1' 

''  This  was  said  "with  fixed  eyes,  like  a  woman  who  speaks 
isrhen  in  a  tranca 

"  'Ton  wiU  stay  here  without  mef 

**  Here  the  claws  began  to  show  a  little. 

"  'No,  Philippe  ;  I  will  go  back  to  France,  or  anywhere, 
only — not  to  Fhrence  /* 

*'  The  dheyalier  seemed  to  look  at  her  in  astonishment, 
and  I  think  he  toas  snrprised. 

" '  Tina  is  more  than  a  whim,'  he  said. 

**  *  I  had  a  dream — a  dreadful  dream — about  being  there. 
I— I  cannot  go.     It  would  kill  me  1' 

**  Her  brother  looked  at  her  fixedly. 

" '  No  one  was  ever  killed  by  a  dream,'  he  said.  '  It  is 
reatUies  that  are  deadly.' 

"  'Dreams  come  true,  sometimes.  I  am  superstitions — 
I  am  very  superstitions,  you  know,  Philippe.*  And  she 
smiled ;  but  that  dreadful  pallor  was  still  on  her  face,  and 
a  horror  in  her  eyesL     I  aotoally  pitied  the  woman. 

"  *  You  are  fancifol,  Bose  Marie,  and  you  quite  frighten 
miladi  with  your  dreams.  Do  you  believe  in  such  things, 
mihidi?* 

"  He  was  studying  my  face,  to  find  out  what  I  thought 
of  his  sister's  agitation. 

"'Notatall'IrepUed. 

*'  'Fortunate  woman  1  Without  weaknesses,  one  of  your 
eex  becomes  all-powerfuL' 

" '  But  lose  our  charm  for  your  sex.' 

" '  Not  when  strength  takes  your  shape,  miladL' 

"  To  teU  the  truth,  petite,  I  should  like  to  chain  thnt 
tiger  ;  and  while  he  is  roaming  around  loose,  you  may  well 
fear  him."  _ 

From  RoHe'Marie*8  JowmaL 

We  took  Miladi  Amberside  to  drive  this  afternoon,  and 
in  the  course  of  conversation  Florence — dear,  hated  name  1 
— ^was  mentioned,  and  Philippe  said  that  he  and  I  wonld 
be  there  some  timcbduring  the  English  family's  stey.  In 
a  paroxysm  of  grief  and  horror,  I  eaid  something — ^I  have 
lost  all  control  of  myself  in  this  familiar  atmosphere — and, 
I  fear,  roused  Philippe's  suspicions,  for  he  came  to  me  after 
our  retnm,  and  told  me  that  he  is  very  atxious  to  visit 
Florence,  and  wishes  that  I  would  overcome  any  private 
prejudice  that  may  lead  me  to  dislike  to  accompany  him. 
While  he  was  speaking,  he  searched  my  face  with  his  "ju- 
dicial eyes,"  as  D'Estaing  calls  them,  until  I  felt  as  if  all 
my  thoughts  lay  bare  before  him.  I  was  so  glad  to  have 
my  embroidery,  with  which  to  busy  my  shrinking  eyes  and 
trembling  hands. 

"Why  do  you  wish  to  go  so  much  ?"  I  asked. 

"And  why  do  you  wish  to  stay  so  much  ?"  said  he. 

"I  have  given  you  my  reason." 

"  'The  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision  !'  Give  me  something 
more  solid  on  which  to  build  my  belief  in  the  good  sense 
of  your  refusal  to  accompany  me." 

"I  wiU  go  with  you,  Philippe." 

"  Notwithstanding  that  dream  ?" 

"Yes." 

"Thank  you,  my  sister,"  he  said,  kissing  my  forehead. 

And  you  will  not  go  as  a  martyr  ?" 

"If  a  martyr,  a  triumphant  one." 

"My  sister,  I  have  a  request  to  make  of  you.'!     '^^^- 
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"Speak,  Philippe." 

"Make  yourself  charming  to  this  Englishman.' 

"  Which  Englishman,  Philippe  ?  I  have  met  so  many." 

"Bah  I  You  know  well  epough  whom  I  mean — tiitt 
American." 

"There  are  two  of  them." 

"Bose-Marie,  you  are  trying  my  patience.  Of  course  I 
mean  Monsieur  Shirley,  the  rich  one." 

"lam  courteous,  Philippe." 

' '  Be  more  than  courteous.   You  know  how  to  win  men.  ** 

"  But  suppose  this  one  should  be  already  won  ?  The 
blonde  cousin  is  charming." 

"  I  only  saw  her  braids  of  hair  ;  ihey  were  beautifuL  I 
had  thought  but  one  woman  oould  have  such  hair." 

"  Her  face  is  even  more  beautiful  than  her  hair  ;  and  when 
I  was  calling  in  miladi's  apartmente  the  other  day,  I  thought 
I  saw  in  Monsieur  Shirley's  eyes,  when  h^  looked  at  her, 
that  she  is  very  dear  to  him." 

"You  are  positively  sentimentel,  Bose-Marie !  But  how 
do  you  know  that  she  cares  for  him  ?" 

"I  fancy  she  could  not  help  it"  . 

"Bah  I  Girls  of  that  age  have  no  hearts — only  stomachs. 
I  will  wager  that  I  oould  win  all  the  affections  she  has  with 
a  pound  of  bonbons ;  and  if  you  have  any  scruples  on  that 
score,  I  will  promise  to  do  it" 

"  Philippe,  I  will  go  to  Florence,  since  you  wish  it,  but 
I  will  not  try  to  win  this  man's  affections  from  the  English 
daisy  to  a  withered  weed  like  myself." 

"  You  may  not  succeed,  fascinating  as  you  can  be,  my 
sister.  I  ask  only  a  degnree  of  that  charm  that  you  exer- 
cised over  the  young  Prince  di  BospigliosL" 

I  went  down  under  this  cruel  blow.  I  haven't  even 
heard  him  named  before,  all  these  years.  Oan  Philippe 
have  known,  all  this  time?  When  I  came  to  myself  I 
could  only  gasp  :       ^ 

"  I  was  his  wife  I" 

"Then  Josephine  has  no  right  to  her  father's  name.* 

In  my  agony,  I  had  forgotten  that  I  have  a  daughter. 
I  could  say  nothing  now.  I  could  not  rob  my  child  of  her 
lather's  nama  Innocent,  I  must  appear  guilty  in  either 
aspect  of  my  past  I 

"You  wOl  do  as  I  wish  you  to  ?" 

I  bowed  my  head,  and  he  left  me. 

Oh,  my  Gk)d  1  who  alone  canst  see  the  whiteness  of  Wj 
soul,  would  that  I  lay  dead  before  Thee ! 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

0 

THE  BBAOELET  WITH  TBS  PAKST  CLAfiP. 

From  the  Journal  (f  Beatrix  Amberside  (pro  tem.). 

Wb  are  in  Florenoe,  now,  and  have  token  rooms  in  s 
palace  1  And  a  palace  that  belongs  to  the  descendante 
of  one  of  the  noblest  families  in  Italy>-the  Palazzo  Bospi- 
gliosL 

But  what  a  bare  reality,  after  one's  ideal  of  an  Italian 
palace  I  To  be  sure,  the  rooms  are  immense,  and  so  very 
lofty  that  I  cannot  make  out  the  omamente  of  the  ceiling ; 
but  they  are  very  gloomy,  very  destitute  of  furniture  ;  and 
one  ascends  to  the  windows  by  flights  of  steps,  which, 
when  the  massive  stone  walls  of  the  exterior  are  taken  into 
consideration,  savors  strongly  of  a  residence  in  a  prison. 
The  damp  mosaic  floors  have  no  carpete  upon  them,  and 
there  are  no  fireplaces,  the  Florentines  never  making  uso 
of  theuL  But  we  have  a  stove,  and  a  square  of  gorgeous 
tepestry  before  it,  which  is  the  nearest  approach  we  can 
make  to  English  comfort. 

The  palace  is  built  around  a  court  that  is  paved  with 
square  stones,  instead  of  having  in  it  a  fountain  and  plots 
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of  flowen.  It  neeins  that  the  Florentinei  oaref  ally  exolade 
Yegetation  from  the  region  of  their  dwdling»  by  leaaon  of 
the  dampnetB  arising  from  it  The  palace  is  apparently 
unending.  There  are  two  families  beaidea  onis  redding 
in  it»  and  any  number  of  oconpanta  of  single  apartments, 
among  whom  are  Mr.  Garrington,  O'Neil  and  D'Estaiog, 
who  teUs  me  that  the  cheyalier  has  engaged  a  suite  of 
rooms  for  his  sister  and  himself  on  the  same  floor  with 
ounelTes.  I  wonder  what  "  my  cousin  "  will  say  ?— or, 
as  I  may  call  him  now,  Laurenoa 

Laurence  I  What  a  fathomleoB  abyw  that  one  word  has 
bridged  over  I  It  is  no  longer  the  penniless  French  ad- 
venturess, with  a  doubtful  past  and  still  more  doubtful 
future,  butthe  young  English  gentlewoman,  secure  in  a  long 
Mne  of  8ti£^  precise  ancestors ;  in  heirlooms  of  much  valu- 
able but  in-set  jewelry  ;  in  the  bearing  of  an  old  name^ 
hard  to  pronounoe,  but^  oh  I  so  retpeOabk  I  Why  have  we 
no  similar  word  in  the  French  language  ?  It  means  so 
much— one  ii  so  safe— bucklered  behind  it    Ha,  ha,  ha  I 

As  I  write  this  dull  but  magic  word  between  your  two 
red  ooveri,  my  little^book,  to  whose  pages  I  confide  my 
most  secret  thoughts,  I  fancy  how,  if  you  were  really  the 
small  familiar  demon  the  witches  of  old  were  fiivored 
with,  your  scarlet  legs  would  caper,  and  your  langad 
mouth  stretch  from  ear  to  ear  in  a  never^nding  laugh, 
when  you  should  see  the  word  retpmstdbie  coupled  with 
the  name  of  Florestine  d'Estampes  I 

The  grand  stamsase  of  our  palace  is  common  to  all  its 
residents,  and  I  have  often  met  them,  either  going  up  or 
coming  down.  As  I  was  thus  in  constant  danger  of  meet- 
ing the  chevalier,  I  have  taken  the  precaution  to  wear  a 
thick  vail  when  I  have  not  on  my  large  hat,  and  coming 
in  from  the  court-yard  this  morning,  where  I  had  beiBn 
taking  what  Laurence  calls  "  a  eonstitutiona],"  I  saw  him 
going  up  the  staircase,  some  distance  ahead  of  me,  and 
was  surprised  to  see  him  stop  suddenly  and  call  out  "  Bea- 
trix r*  for  he  had  his  back  to  me  as' he  spoke,  and  had  evi- 
dently not  seen  me. 

I  could  hear  the  click  of  his  heels  on  the  marble  floor  of 
the  corridor  leading  from  the  landing  on  which  he  had 
paused,  and  I  then  saw  him  hurry  down  that  corridor  as 
if  in  pursuit  of  some  one.  I  felt  as  one  does  in  a  dream. 
Here  was  t,  and  yet  my  "cousin  "  was  following  me  down 
the  corridor  above  me.  I  ran  up  the  stairs,  but  I  could 
see  nothing,  either  of  him  or  my  suppositious  self. 

I  stood  motionless,  conscious  of  a  vague  fear,  a  possi- 
bility of  danger  shaping  itself  dimly  in  the  unknown 
future,  when  I  heard  footsteps  coming  up  the  stairs  behind 
me.  A  man  passed  me,  and  turning  to  look  at  me  as  he 
passed,  I  recognized  Germont  "  You  have  lost  a  brace- 
let, mademoiselle,"  he  said,  proffering  me  a  slender  gold 
band  enameled  in  blue,  and  clasped  by  a  x)ansy  of  dark 
sapphire  and  topaz.  I  was  about  to  disclaim  the  owner- 
ship, when  I  saw  engraved  on  the  inner  side  of  the  clasp 
these  two  words—'*  Beatrix  Ambersida"  I  stood  looking 
at  it,  unable  to  say  a  word,  for  I  coupled  this  bracelet  and 
the  phantom  of  myself  whom  Laurence  was  then  pursu- 
ing. 

*<  You  are  Miss  Amberside,  are  you  not  ?"  asked  Qer- 
mont 

I  shuddered,  and  looked  around  me.  Suppose  the 
true  Beatrix  Amberside  should  appear,  if  I  claimed  her 
property  \ 

The  chevalier  shrugged  his  shoulders;  he  evidently 
thought  me  a  tongue-tied  schoolgirl,  and  at  this  moment, 
to  my  great  relief,  Laurence  appeared. 

** Naughty  girll"  said  he.  "Why  did  you  run  away 
from  me  just  now  ?  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  had  not  seen 
you^  Monsieur  Germont" 


This  was  said  with  the  haughtiest  of  bows,  and  in  a  fay 
no  means  cordial  tona 

**  It  must  have  been  then  that^aiudemoiselle  dropped  her 
bracelet,"  said  Germont,  glaneing^fuokly  from  Ijaiuenoe 
tome.  ''lamhappy  to  have  been  the  means  of  zestosing 
it  to  her.  Monsieur  Shirley,  you  must  bring  your  oonain 
to  call  on  my  sister ;  we  have  apartments  on  the  same  floor 
with  you.** 

.  LauAnce*s  '*!  shall  be  happy  to  do  so"  seemed  to  stick 
in  his  throat,  but  was  brought  out,  nevertheless^  and  then 
the  chevalier  bowed  and  went  up  the  staircase ;  while  Lan- 
renoe,  taking  me  familiarly  by  the  arm,  asked  me  why  I 
had  tried  to  tease  him  by  running  away  from  him. 

"Because  I— I  thought  you  were  that  man." 

''The  chevalier  I— has  he  ever  dared  to  annoy  yon  T* 

(I  tell  you,  in  your  ear,  my  small  red  demon !  that  I 
would  have  said  Pss,  had  I  thought  that  Laurence  would 
have  annihilaM  him.  Such  things  have  been  done,  in  tho 
annals  of  M  Italy,  but  the  present  age  is  degenerata) 

"  Oh,  no ;  but  I  am  afraid  of  him— he  is  so  white  I  and 
his  eyes  glitter  so  1" 

"  You  poor  little  dsrling  1" — ^his  breath  was  warm  on  mj 
cheek — "hett  peculiar-looking,  but  I  fancy  has  no  mora 
harm  in  him  than  any  other  Frenchman.  But  yon  are  too 
yoang  to  be  wandering  about  this  barrack  of  a  place  alone. 
Yon  must  make  me  your  escort,  when  you  wish  to  ramUe 
about  the  courtyard,  and,  remember,  you  must  never  go 
into  the  street  unattended." 

I  could  see  that  he  was  in  a  mood  that  I  might  have 
changed  to  tenderness,  but  I  was  still  too  much  alarmed 
and  bewildered  to  take  advantage  of  it ;  I  was  only  in  a 
hurry  to  get  to  Glemence,  that  I  might  show  her  this 
bracelet  that  was  so  strange  to  me,  and  yet  had  my  aasumed 
name  engraved  upon  it 

Glemence  stared' at  the  slender  blue  band,  with  its  inno- 
cent pansy  clasp,  as  if  it  had  been  a  snake. 

** Beatrix  Amberside!**  she  repeated.'  "And  you  saj 
that  Monsieur  Shirley  thought  he  saw  ytm  on  the  corridor 
of  the  fourth  story  ?  Florestine,  she  must  be  in  the  house 
with  us!" 

Danger,  like  death,  puts  those  who  share  it  on  an  equal 
footing.  I  no  longer  resented  Clemence's  assumption  of 
equality,  by  her  use  of  my  baptismal  name.  I  only  ohing 
to  her,  hoping  to  find  her  better  prepared  than  myself  to 
meet  tins  threatening  danger.  CJpmence  stood,  with 
frowning  brow  and  compressed  lips,  evidently  turning 
over  all  the  possibilitiee  in  her  mind. 

"  Ck>uld  she  and  her  aunt  have  been  saved,  and  have  fol- 
lowed Monsieur  Shirley  to  Italy  ?  But  ^  ^oy  have  done 
so,  and  are  here  in  this  house,  why  should  they  ahun 
making  themselves  known  to  him  ?— espeoially  as  they 
find  him  here  with  two  ladies  who  are  known  as  his  aunt 
and  cousin.  They  would,  at  once,  and  naturally,  expose 
the  impostors,  and  claim  their  kinsman's  protection.  By 
not  hastening  to  proclaim  their  identity,  they  lose  all 
chance  of  establishing  it  later.  People  will  say  that  the 
impoators  must  be  those  who  stood  in  the  background  and 
let  their  claim  lie  dormant,  instead  of  bringing  it  into  the 
Hght  of  day." 

"Glemence,  yon  speak  like  a  lawyer,  and  I  will  wear 
this  bracelet  since  the  date  engraved  under  the  name  on 
the  clasp,  with  the  initials  and  private  mark  of  the  jewel- 
ers from  whom  it  was  purchased — which,  you  see,  are  on 
the  inside  of  the  band— will  prove  that  it  must  have  been 
in  my  possession  before  I  came  to  Franca" 

"I  think  I  wiU  call  on  Madame  d'Arbrai,"  said  Gle- 
mence. "  The  chevalier  may  have  seen  that  mysterious 
person  who  so  much  resembles  the  Amber  Witch,  and  that 
may  be  his  reason  for  taking  rooms  in  this  palace.    He  is 
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snoh  an  enigmatioal  personage,  that  I  neyer  oonld  hope 
to  find  oQt  anything  from  him ;  bnt  his  sister  impresses 
me  as  singolarlj  artless,  for  one  who  has  seen  so  mnoh  of 
the  world." 

*'Toa  must  remember  that  the  perfection  of  art  is  to 
appear  artlesa" 

*'  How  oddly  that  bit  of  worldly  wisdom  sounds  ooming 
from  a  yonng  person  with  long  bcaids  of  hair,  and  a 
peaoh-and-cream  complexion  1  I  wonder  what  yonr 
'  cousin '  would  say  if  he  Heard  it" 

"  I  assure  you  that  everything  I  say  to  him  is  flayored 
with '  pig-tails '  and  bread-and-butter.  I  wonder  he  doesn't 
tire  of  it" 

"  He  does  not  tire  of  it,  then,  it  seems  ?" 

"I>o  go,  Olemence,  and  find  out  all  you  can.  I  shall 
get  to  looking  as  old  as  the  pyramids  if  I  have  to  endure 
this  suspense  much  longer." 

*'  Heaven  forbid  I— with  the  ehevalierV  keen  eyes,  and 
Your  liauuting  '  double '  to  perplex  us  !  Let  me  make 
you  a  tisane,  and  then  lie  down  for  a  while." 

'*  'Not  poppy  nor  mandragora,  nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups 
of  the  East,'  will  give  me  rest  until  I  know  what  I  have  to 
fear.    Qive  me  a  palpable  danger,  and  I  will  face  it— but 

these  shadowy  terrors Glemence,  you  must  find  out 

something  I" 

'*  I  will  do  my  best  If  I  could  only  discover  Madame 
d'Arbrai's  secret,  it  might  give  us  a  hold  on  her  brother." 

As  she  finished  speaking,  some  one  knocked  at  the 
door.  Olemence  went  to  open  it,  and  as  she  did  so,  I 
heard  her  say  : 

**  Ah,  Monsieur  the  Chevalier  !** 

If  this  was  intended  as  a  warning  for  me,  I  was  no  more 
able  to  take  advantage  of  it  than  is  a  creature  which  is 
being  charmed  by  a  snake,  to  escape.  I  sat  there,  slowly 
freezing  from  head  to  foot,  as  he  approached  me ;  bnt 
pretending  to  be  absorbed  in  daspiug  my  braceLet*  I 
looked  up,  and  he  was  standing  before  me,  his  keen,  ob- 
liquely*set  blue  eyes  bent  upon  me  with  the  old  magnetic 
gaze.  A  little  pulse  of  color  beat  in  his  cheek  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  his  face  resumed  its  usual  immobility.  In- 
timately as  I  have  known  him  for  these  several  years,  I 
could  not  tell,  at  that  instant,  if  he  recognized  me. 

"Beatrix  is  so  much  obliged  to  you  for  finding  her 
bracelet,"  said  demence.  She  had  grown  very  pale,  and 
her  voice  trembled  slightly,  as  she  spoke.  She  was  con- 
Rcious  of  this,  for  she  added  :  "  Its  loss  could  never  have 
been  supplied.    It  was  her  father's  last  gift" 

"The  design  is  a  peculiar  one,"  replied  (Vermont ;  and 
I  fancied  that  there  was  a  shade  of  sarcasm  in  his  voice, 
us  if  he  might  mean  the  plot  arranged  by  Olemence  and 
myself. 

"  Have  you  ever  been  in  Italy  before,  mademoiselle  f " 
My  daughter  has  but  just  left  school,"  said  Olemence. 
Are  you  fond  of  pictures,  mademoiselle  ?"  he  went 
on,  still  addressing  me. 

All  at  once  there  came  to  me  the  recoUectionthat  he  had 
never  heard  me  speak  l^or,  rather,  that  he  had  never 
heard  "Miss  Beatrix  Amberside"  speak.  I  hoped  that 
Olemence  would  still  answer  for  me,  but  she  did  not ;  and 
I  was  obliged  to  reply,  which  I  did  as  briefly  as  I  could, 
in  the  monosyllable,  *'  Na" 

"  Bnt  you  must  have  seen  some  since  you  have  been  in 
Italy  r 

"Ko^  sir,"  speaking  in  English,  and  biting  at  one  of 
my  braids  which  I  had  drawn  over  my  shoulder,  as  if 
overwhelmed  Ir^  bashf  alness. 

Qermont  turned  to  Olemence. 

"  I  have  a  request  to  make  of  you,  miladi4  My  sister 
occupies  her  apartments  here  to-day  for  the  first  tima 
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She  is  not  feeling  well — being,  in  fact,  excessively  nerv- 
ous, and  the  sight  of  a  familiar  f^we  would  be  better  than 
medicine.  Will  you  do  her  the  favor  to  call,  and  bring 
mademoiselle  with  you  f    My  sister  loves  the  lilies." 

**  My  daughter  is  something  of  a  tiger-lily,  chevalier ; 
but  I  am  sure  she  and  I  will  both  be  happy  to  oblige  Ma- 
dame d'ArbraL" 

•*  Oould  you  make  it  convenient  to  come  with  me,  now  ? 
I  am  expecting  my  sister  every  moment,  and  I  dread  the 
impression  that  tiiese  vast,  bare-looking  apartments  mn.y 
make  upon  her  nervea  Two  or  three  pretty,  cheerful 
faces  furnish  a  room  so  much  better  than  so  many  chairs 
or  tables." 

Olemence  rose  to  accompany  the  chevalier,  making  me  a 
sign  to  follow. 

I  thought  their  suite  of  apartments  presented  a  much 
more  habitable  appearance  than  our  own.  There  was  a 
stove  with  an  open  grate,  in  which  a  cheerful  fire  was 
burning  ;  the  windows  were  curtained  with  a  warm-hued 
tapestty,  and  a  couple  of  magnificent  Sevres  vases  were 
filled  with  fresh  fiowers. 

"My  sister  is  very  fond  of  flowers,"  said  Qermont, 
bendiDg  over  one  of  the  vases,  and  taking  a  lily  from  its 
centre.  "  So  I  have  placed  these  here  to  give  her  a  silent 
welcome.  Mademoiselle,  allow  me  to  restore  your  sister 
to  you." 

As  he  laid  the  lily  in  my  reluctant  hand  the  door 
opened,  and  madame  came  in — ^not  walking  with  her 
customary  grace  and  ease,  but  staggering  rather,  witii  her 
bright  color  changed  to  an  ashy  pallor,  her  eyes  staring, 
her  hands  extended  before  her,  the  fingers  working  con- 
vulsively. 

This  apparition  so  alarmed  me  that  I  was  unable  to 
move ;  but  her  brother  went  to  her,  took  her  in  his  arms, 
and  said : 

"  Boso-Marie — ^my  sister,  what  ails  you  ?   Are  you  ill  ?" 

"  Oh,  Philippe  1  how  could  you  ?  This  air  poisons 
mel" 

"It is  the  flowers.  Mademoiselle,  if  you  would  do  me 
the  favor  to  set  the  vases  without  the  door  ?" 

It  took  both  Olemence  and  myself  to  do  this,  they  were 
so  heavy.  When  we  returned,  madame  was  sitting  on  a 
sofa,  still  deadly  pale,  but  composed — with  her  hair, 
which  was  loosened  and  falling  over  her  shoulders, 
drenched  with  cologne. 

I  did  not  suppose  all  that  mass  was  her  own  I 

"  Ton  are  pale,  mademoiselle  I"  said  Qermont  "  My 
sister  regrets  the  alarm  this  nervous  attack  has  caused 
you.    She  is  recovered  now.  as  you  see." 

Madame  inclined  her  head,  but  did  not  raise  her  eyes, 
from  wh}ph  a  tear  rolled  now  and  then  down  her  white 
cheeks,  apparently  unheeded. 

"  I  wiU  get  you  some  wine,  Bose-Marie,  if  these  ladies 
win  be  so  kind  as  to  stay  with  you  while  I  go  for  it"     * 

He  left  the  room,  and  Olemence  went  and  sat  on  the 
sofa  by  madame,  and  tried  to  draw  her  head  down  on  her 
shoulder.  Madame  repulsed  her  almost  rudely,  and  rising, 
began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room,  saying  that  she 
found  it  impossible  to  sit  still  when  sufibring  from  such  an 
attack. 

Olemence  got  up  and  followed  her. 

"Do let  me  persuade  you  to  lie  down,"  she  ssid,  **  and 
make  some  passes  over  your  forehead.  I  am  said  to  pos- 
sess considerable  mesmerism,  and,  in  cases  like  yours " 

Madame  looked  at  her  wildly. 

"  The  patient  sptioilt,  doesn't  he  ?  Miladi,  I  should 
frighten  yon." 

Olemence  gave  me  a  look  across  her  shoulder. 

"  We  always  regard  what  is  said  at  such  times  as  the 
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tBTings  of  a  delirious  peraoiL  Bat  the  relief  is  imspeak- 
abljr  great    Let  me  try  only  a  few  paases." 

'*Not  for  the  world,"  aoid  madame,  shrinkiiig  away 
from  her. 

"What  la  the  matter  now,  Boae-Marie ?*'  asked  Ger- 
mont,  as  he  oame  in  with  a  deoanter  and  two  or  three 
glaflses,  set  on  a  snperb  silTer-gilt  aalver. 

*'  Miiadi  wishes  to  mesmerize  me.  Don't  let  her  do  it, 
Philippe.*' 

"  Miiadi  is  at  liberty  to  mesmerize  me  instead,"  said  her 
brother,  giving  Oiemenoe  a  glance  that  sent  even  her  well- 
ordered  blood  to  her  forehead. 

"As  yon  hoped  that  our  presence  would  benefit  your 
sister,  I  was  resolved  to  do  all  I  could  to  relieve  her  evi- 
dent suffering  in  these  Lady-Macbeth-like  trances.** 
Here  Qermont,  practiced  word-duelist  as  he  is,  showed  a 
red  streak  across  his  marble  forehead.  "  I  am  sorry  that 
madame  mistakes  the  kindness  of  my  intention." 

"If  sAtf  mistakes  it,  miiadi,  /  do  not  Pray  do  not 
hnrry  away  in  this  manner." 

But  Clemence,  with  a  haughty  adieu,  took  my  arm  and 
led  me  out  into  the  corridor. 

"  Insolent  1"  she  said,  between  her  teeth.  "  That 
woman  has  a  secret  worth  knowing,  and  I  will  never  rest 
until  I  have  made  myself  mistress  of  it" 

"  You  had  better  apply  your  powers  to  the  keeping  of 
our  own  secret." 

**  Bah  I  he  doesn't  even  suspect  that  we  have  one." ' 

**  You  do  not  know  him  as  well  as  I  do." 

"  What !  you  do  not  think '' 

"I  will  assure  you  of  thu;  that  man  is  so  impene- 
trable that,  well  as  I  know  him,  I  actually  cannot  tell  at 
this  moment  if  he  suspects  me  or  not" 


From  Rose- Marie* s  JournaL 

I  All  here  in  that  accursed  house,  and  wonder  that  I  am 
alive  to  tell  it  Philippe  did  not  let  me  know  where  he 
had  taken  rooms,  and  all  at  once  I  found  myself  before 
these  dreadful  walls.  How  I  got  up  the  staircase  I  know 
not^  nor  how  I  found  the  rooms  belonging  to  us.  But 
when  I  went  into  them  I  was  almost  a  maniac  ;  and 
Philippe  had  brought  those  two  Englishwomen  there  to  meet 
me  I  Yes ;  he  said  that  he  thought  I  would  control  myself 
in  the  presence  of  strangers — as  if  a  madwoman  could  con- 
trol herself  I  As  if  a  mother  could  bo  calm  in  the  tomb 
of Oh  1  that  I  were  there  also  I 

I  do  not  know  how  much  Philipx>e  knows,  and  he  does 
not  tell  me.  Had  he  known  the  whole  dreadful  truth, 
would  he  have  had  the  heart  to  bring  me  here  ?  He  says 
nothing,  but  looks  as  impenetrable  as  ever,  and  watches 
me  with  those  cold,  relentless  eyes,  until  I  feel  as  if  under 
the  influence  of  a  spell. 

^ow  well  the  dead  keep  secrets  !  "  Silent  as  the  tomb, " 
they  say,  and  the  tomb  could  not  be  more  silent  than  this 
dark  old  house  as  to  the  secret  it  contains.  All  these  gay 
young  people  hear  nothing,  suspect  nothing,  while  the 
very  air  is  to  me  full  of  mysterious  whispers,  low  cries, 
shuddering  sobs  and  moans  of  despair.  The  English 
family  call  it  nervousness,  and  miiadi  recommends  mes- 
merism. Can  one  mesmerize  an  unfortunate  wretch 
stretched  on  the  torturing  rack  of  memory  ? 


From  the  Journal  of  Beatrix  Amherside  (pro  tern.). 

I  went  to  bed  with  madame*s  face  and  figure,  as  they 
appeared  when  ;he  entered  that  room  in  that  distracted 
manner,  so  vividly  impressed  upon  my  imagination,  that 
my  sleep  was  haunted  by  them.    I  thought  that  I  stood 


at  an  open  window,   looking  down  upon  the   Ccn-»o   at 
Naples,  around  which  the  famous  Turkish  horse  and  its 
rider  were  flying  at  lightning  speed.     They  passed    be- 
neath our  window,  and  then  I  saw  that  it  was  madftme 
who  rode^  and  was  looking  back  over  her  shoulder,  as  if 
in  expectation  of  pursuit    In  an  instant  (jFermon't   ap- 
peared upon  the  scene  on  his  black  horse,  and  wearing  th.e 
dress  of  MtphistophtUs  in  the  opera  of  "Faust" 

Madame  put  spurs  to  her  horse,  and  Germont  foUo'wed, 
looking  like  a  scarlet  streak  on  the  emerald  turl  Madanae 
rode  furiously,  but  ho  came  up  with  her  just  as  she  reached 
the  goalf  and  raised  his  whip  to  strike  her  from  her  Iiorse. 
But  it  was  not  madame  who  was  there,  but  the  victor  of 
the  races,  who  said : 

*<  Do  not  touch  her  I  she  is  mine  I" 

Again,  we  were  on  Vesuvius,  and  madame  stood  on  the 
brink  of  the  crater,  from  which  arose  a  red  oolnmii  of 
flame.    From  this  her  brother  emerged,  dressed  in  the 
scarlet  robes  of  a  judge,and  approached  her  with  a  menac- 
ing expression*     She  trembled,  and  he  seized  her  by  the 
hand  and  drew  her  toward  the  gulf,  which  was  rollin^p  in 
flame  at  her  feet     She  screamed,  and  I  awoke^I  awoke  ; 
but  the  cry  still  rang  in  my  ears,  and  I  heard  a  dooropep, 
and  a  rush  of  feet  through  the  corridor,  then  low  iraila 
and  stifled  sobs,  which  grew  fainter  and  fainter  as  the 
sound  of  the  footsteps  was  lost  in  the  distance. 

I  sat  upright  in  bed,  shuddering  in  an  agony  of  fesr. 
Another  door  opened,  and  another,  and  two  or  three  per- 
sons seemed  to  be  in  the  corridor,  speaking  in  suppressed 
tones.     I  put  on  my  slippers,  wrapped  myself  ia  a  pei- 
gnoir, and  noiselessly  opened  my  door.     I  saw  Laurence, 
with  a  pistol  in  one  hand  and  a  lamp  in  the  other  ;  and  I 
saw  Germont^  looking  as  composed  as  if  it  were  noon  in- 
stead of  miduight,  the  lamp  that  he  held  in  his  hand  shed- 
ding its  light  on  his  dressing-gown  of  crimson  silk,  in 
which  he  looked  pretematurally  white,  his  delicate  profile 
seeming  to  be  cut  from  ivory. 

"  I  think  she  went  in  that  direction,"  said  Lameace, 
pointing  down  the  corridor. 

It  was  madame,  then  I 

«*No ;  she  went  past  my  door,"  said  I,  presenting  my- 
self. 

Laurence  opened  his  eyes  wida     Germont  bowed,  with- 
out appearing  to  glance  at  me. 

•*  Let  me  go  with  you,  Laurence,"  I  said.     "  I'm  afraid 
to  be  alone." 

*'And  I'm  afraid  you  will  take  cold;  but  if  you  in- 
sist  " 

"  I  do  iusist,"  I  said.  And  Germont  led  the  way,  while 
I  followed,  clinging  to  Laurence's  arm,  and  shivering 
with  terror  and  the  damp  of  the  corridors. 

We  had  not  gone  far  before  we  found  madame,  with  a 
shawl  draped  around  her  and  her  feet  bare,  standing  by 
the  wall,  over  which  she  was  passing  her  hands  with  the 
action  of  one  searching  for  a  door-handle. 

"Good  heavens  !    Bose-Marie  I"  said  her  brother. 

"Did  not  you  hear  a  child  cry,  Philippe?"  she  asked, 
without  seeming  surprised  at  all  to  see  us. 

"  I  did  not  And  if  thero  were  fifty  children  crying^ 
why  should  you  be  here,  and  in  this  costume  ?" 

"  I  care  for  nothing  but  the  child !  I  cannot  hear  it 
cry  !" 

**  There  is  certainly  no  child  here ;  for,  as  you  pei^ive, 
there  are  no  rooms  in  this  part  of  tha  corridor — ^nothiog 
but  blank  walls." 

"  But  it  is  somewhere  !  I  heard  it  cry — didn't  yon  ?" 
turning  to  Laurence. 

"Come,  Bose-Marie."  said  her  brother.  "People will 
think  you  are  mod  !" 
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*'  There  ia  no  child  in  the  house,  that  I  know  of,"  said 
Xiaurenca 

**  There  is  one  in  the  (German  family,"  said  L 

*' This  child  oalled  'Madre  mia  !*  A  Qeraum  child 
"would  not  call  for  its  mother  in  Italian* " 

'*  Monsieur  Shirley,  will  you  please  precede  us  with  the 
liglit  ?  Now,  Bose-Marie,  I  shall  carry  yon  to  your  room, 
for  you  must  not  again  cross  this  damp  floor  with  your 
bare  feet.  And  you  had  better  look  your  door  upon 
yourself  at  night,  if  you  are  often  visited  by  sach  a  night- 
mare." 

Madame  said  nothing  more,  bat  allowed  her  brother  to 
raise  her  in  his  arms. 

I  think  we  must  have  been  an  odd-looking  procession, 
and  I  wish  we  could  have  been  sketched,  with  the  Rem- 
brandt lights  and  shadows  of  the  corridors,  and  our  own 
Dor^-esque  grouping. 

I  slipped  into  my  room  when  I  reached  it,  and  went  to 
bed,  laughing  at  the  grotesque  aspect  of  my  retreating 
companions.  

CHAPTER  vnr. 

OUIDO. 

From  Roue- Marie* s  JoumaL 

1  WAS  certainly  mad  last  night  when  I  thought  I  heard 
my  child  cry,  and  rushed  out  into  the  corridor,  where  I 
was  found  by  Philippe,  Monsieur  Shirley  and  the  beajiti- 
ful  '*  cousin,"  who  is  even  prettier  en  deskabilie  than  in  cos- 
tume. 

Philippe  said  that  I  screamed,  but  I  did  not  know  it 
When  he  had  carried  me  back  to  my  room  he  told  me, 
with  that  satirical  air  of  his,  that  I  must  be  tired  of  be- 
having like  a  woman  of  sense,  and  he  hoped  I  would  con- 
tinue to  make  a  fool  of  myself ;  it  would  be  so  very  agree- 
able to  be  asked  if  his  sister  had  been  taken  from  a  lunatic 
asylum. 

"  I  may  have  to  go  there  before  long,  Philippe,  if  you 
do  not  take  me  from  this  dreadful  place." 

''Can  you  give  me  any  good  reason  for  leaving  this 
place  ?" 

"  Do  you  not  know  of  any  ?"  I  stammered. 
«  None  but  your  caprice — and  I  am  not  one  to  be  gov- 
erned by  a  woman's  whims." 
"No ;  you  are  iron." 

"  And  velvet — as  you  told  some  one  once.  Be  reason- 
able, and  you  shall  feel  only  the  velvet ;  hut  persist  in 
moping  melancholy,  and  these  frantic  outbursts,  and,  by 
heaven  I  you  shall  feel  the  iron  I" 

He  seized  my  wriat  as  he  spoke,  and  grasped  it  with 
snob  violence  that  he  hurt  me.  I  did  not  shrink,  how- 
ever, but  looked  him  in  the  face,  although  the  pain  made 
me  feel  faiot  He  released  me,  and  I  rolled  back  the  sleeve 
from  my  bruised  arm. 

"  I  have  felt  the  iron.  One  day  it  may  enter  into  your 
own  soul,  Philippe." 

"Pardon .me,  Rose-Marie,"  said  he,  with  his  mephis- 
tophelian  politeness  ;  "  it  was  the  force  of  my  feelings 
that  discolored  that  lovely  wrist  I  will  get  a  bracelet  to 
cover  it" 

As  I  was  going  down  the  grand  staircase  to-day  I  met 
the  Eaglish  blonde,  she  who  always  moves  with  a  languid 
and  deliberate  grace,  that  strikes  me  as  singular  in  so 
youag  a  person,  flying  up  the  stairs  like  a  boy.  As  she 
passed  me  she  half  paused,  looking  at  me  very  much  as  a 
youag  man  looks  at  a  woman  who  attracts  his  attention, 
I  called  her  name,  holding  out  my  hand,  English  fashion. 
She  hloshed  up  to  her  beautiful  hair,  and  her  eyes— they 
are  large  and  brown,  like  a  real's— flashed  haughtily  at 


me,   as  she  replied,    <*You    mistake  me  for  some    one 
else." 

How  could  I  mistake  her  ?  Her  beauty  is  of  so  singular 
a  character.  But  these  Englishwomen  are  as  variable  in 
their  moods  as  the  sea  that  girdles  their  little  island. 

Philippe  has  given  me  the  promised  bracelet  I  would 
have  liked  to  fling  it  in  his  face,  but  refrained,  from  pru* 
dential  considerations.  How  many  women  sit  down  to 
eat  their  hearts  in  silence,  in  obedience  to  a  constraining 
necessity  !  I  will  not  wear  it,  however,  though  it  is  very 
beautiful,  but  will  bestow  it  upon  some  friend.  Not  upon 
my  Josephine — she  shall  never  feel  the  weight  of  her 
mother*s  shackles.  My  dear  little  nun,  in  the  quiet  garden 
at  Amiens,  pure  as  the  lilies  you  walk  among,  may  your 
mother  be  allowed  to  sufler  both  for  herself  and  you ! 
Philippe  wishes  me  to  go  with  him  to-night  to  a  )>all  at 
the  French  Ambassador's.  He  has  procured  cards  for  the 
English  family.  He  tells  me  that  he  hopes  to  see  ma  with 
my  usual  color  and  in  my  usual  spirits. 

Oh,  how  I  dread  to  dance  to-night  I  and  the  glare  and 
the  odors*  and  the  weary  rattle  of  empty  heads  and  silly 
tongues  I  I  am  pale,  and  Philippe  will  bo  angry,  and  look 
at  me  with  wolf's  eyes.  I  wish  I  dared  to  tell  him  that  I 
will  not  go. 

He  came  to  me  a  little  while  since,  and  said  : 

"Ah  I  you  are  dressed,  my  sister.  The  arrangement  of 
your  hair  is  charming,  and  your  dress  is  ravishing  ;  but 
you  are  pale — very  pale.  This  is  not  usual,  and  will  be 
remarked.     "Where  do  you  keep  your  rouge  f" 

"  I  have  none — I  never  use  it" 

"Then  yon  have  a  bit  of  scarlet  ribbon.  There  I  I 
dip  it  in  a  little  water,  and  rub  it  gently  over  your  cheek  ; 
the  touch  would  not  fray  a  rose-leaf,  and  now,  there  yon 
have  a  rose  in  the  place  of  your  sickly  lilies.  And  in  this 
flask  is  a  subtle  elixir  that  will  make  your  step  light  and 
your  glance  brilliant" 

He  poured  out  a  glass  of  cognac  as  he  spoke,  and  made 
me  swallow  the  odious  draught  Then  patting  my  cloak 
over  my  shoulders,  he  led  me  down  to  the  carriage  with 
the  air  of  a  good  brother. 

We  met  the  English  family  in  the  ballroom,  but  Misa 
Beatrix  was  nob  with  them.  Miladi,  who  was  superb  in 
amber  with  garnet- velvet  reliefs,  and  with  black  h^r — 
I  fancy  she  suits  her  coiffures  to  her  toilets — said  that  she 
did  not  choose  that  her  daughter  should  los9  her  Ireshnesa 
by  indulgence  in  any  kind  of  "  dissipation." 

Monsieur  Shirley  did  not  ask  me  to  dance,  although 
Philippe  more  than  hinted  that  he  should  do  sa  Philipi>a 
was  angry  ;  he  came  to  me,  and  said  : 

"Why  ore  you  so  stiff— like  an  Englishwoman  ?  Un- 
bend, and  attract ;  no  one  knows  better  than  yourself  how 
to  do  sa" 

His  terrible  eye  was  upon  me,  and  I  did  exert  myself  to 
be  gay,  but  oh,  with  so  sore  a  heart  I  I  know  that  I  must 
have  succeeded,  for  I  saw  a  dazzling  creature  reflected  in 
the  mirrors  that  lined  the  wall,  and  was  quite  surprised 
when  I  gradually  recognized  myself.* It  seemed  so  strange 
to  see  myself  so  sparkling  and  gay  with  such  an  aching 
heart  in  my  bosom.  I  looked  at  the  radiant  creature  in 
the  mirror  as  she  danced,  and  saw  that  she  showed  no 
trace  of  care,  but  danced  more  lightly  and  wore  a  more 
joyous  smllo  than  any  in  the  merry  throng. 

Philippe  approached  me  in  an  interval  of  the  danoe^  and 
said : 

"  You  are  more  than  beautiful  to-night,  my  sister  I  Yon 
are  like  one  of  the  sibyls." 

As  he  flninhed,  some  one  behind  me  spoka  I  thought 
that  I  had  hpard  the  voice  before.  It  was  singularly 
sweet  and  thxiUed  me  like  a  strain  of  music  remembered 
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in  my  happier  dajs.  I  looked  azoand,  and  saw — oh,  ao 
beautiful  a  face  I  It  was  that  of  a  young  man,  with  ribh 
cheatnut  hair,  with  golden  lights  in  it^  an  oral  faoQi  won- 
derful eyea  of  a  Tiolet  blaoknees,  and  a  sweet  and  haughty 
mouth,  the  lipa  aa  oiimson  aa  his  face  was  pale. 

He  was  oarelessly  watching  the  dancers,  with  htai  profile 
to  me ;  but,  as  I  continued  to  look  earnestly  at  him«  he 
flushed  a  little,  turned  his  head,  and  looked  directly  at 
me,  as  if  moTcd  by  some  secret  sympathy.  He  was  still 
looking  at  me,  when  a  friend  of  mine  passed  him,  and  was 
stopped  by  hia  detaining  hand.  A  few  words  were  ex- 
changed,  and  they  both  approached  me,  the  baron  intro- 
ducing the  stranger  as  one  who  desbed  the  honor  of  my 
acquaintance.  He  bowed  very  gracefully,  and,  as  the 
baron  xwssed  on,  said  : 

*<  You  wished  to  speak  to  me  r 

I  said  something  about  not  actually  haring  formed  the 
wish,  but  being  very  glad  to  gratii^  the  deaure  that  had 
been  nascent  in  my  mind.    ^ 

*'I  am  mistaken ~it was  /who wished  to  speak  to  you," 
he  said. 

"Ah,signorr 

"Tou  do  not  remember  me,  do  you  ?  You  have  never 
seen  me  before  this  evening  ?" 

"Not  to  my  knowledge." 

**  Keither  have  I  any  recollection  of  having  ever  seen  you 
before  to-night ;  but  yet,  as  I  looked  at  you,  I  felt  sure  that 
I  had  once  known  and  loved  you." 

"You  are  very  young,  signor." 

"  No  1"— he  shook  his  head — "  I  am  old,  very  old,  for  I 
have  seen  much  sorrow." 

"You  have  my  warmest  sympathy,  signer." 

"How  kindly  you  say  that  1  But  you  can  never  have 
known  sorrow— you,  who  are  so  young  and  beautiful  I" 

"  How  old  do  you  think  me,  signer  ?" 

"Beauty  has  no  age,  madonna." 

"  That  is  true ;  I  have  seen  beautiful  old  men,  and  lovely 
old  women." 

"They  have  kept  the  heart  young.  Will  you  honor  me 
with  your  hand  for  this  dance  ?" 

"I  had  rather  talk  with  you.  There  are  so  few  with 
whom  one  can  talk  in  a  bflUroom." 

"But,  madonna,  I  wish  to  dance  with  you.  This  galop 
is  enchanting." 

I  saw  miladi  bearing  down  upon  me,  interrogation  spark- 
ling in  those  black  eyes  of  hers,  and  assented.  A  few  steps 
whirled  us  away  from  her  into  a  maze  of  revolving  couples. 
When  we  paused,  we  were  at  the  other  end  of  the  hall,  and 
I  sank  into  a  seat 

"Madonna,"  said  my  partner,  bending  over  me,  "will 
you  keep  a  little  place  for  me  in  your  memory  ?" 

"If  you  will  tell  me  by  what  name  to  remember  you. 
The  baron  mumbled  your  appellation." 

"Call  me  Guide,  madonna." 

He  bent  his  lips  to  my  hand,  and  was  gone. 

Miladi  now  came  up  to  me,  with  malice  in  her  very  black' 
eyes. 

"Madonna,  do  you  know  with  whom  you  have  been 
dandng  ?" 

"  Miladi,  should  I  dance  with  any  one  of  whom  I  know 
nothing  ?" 

"But— a— euch  a  person  I— one  whom  I  had  supposed 
to  be  no  better  than  the  lazzaroni." 

I  saw  the  baron  passing,  and  beckoned  to  him. 

"My  partner  was  introduced  to  me  by  Monsieur  le  Baron 
Thibanlt-DelasBy.  Baron,  this  lady  is  inclined  to  think 
that  you  introduced  to  me  one  of  the  lazzaroni,  in  the  per- 
son of  my  late  partner." 

The  baron  twisted  one  side  of  his  gray  mustache. 


"Madame  is  perhaps  unfamiliar  with  the  Italian  lan- 
guage? She  may  imagine  lazzaroni  to  mean  his  exoelIencx» 
or  most  noble  count." 

"I  believe  lazzaroni  means  a  low  person,"  said  mllaiii, 
with  an  indescribable  air. 

The  baron  twisted  the  other  side  of  his  mustacha 

"  Allow  me  to  inform  miladi  that  the  term  lazzaroni  is 
applied  to  the  fraternity  of  beggars^  to  which  the  pos- 
sessor of  an  income  of  half  a  million  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  belong." 

"He  was  my  daughter's  guide  in  the  aacent  of  Ye- 
suviua." 

"  If  miladi's  daughter  is  a  beautiful  young  lady,  I  would 
act  as  her  guide  myself  without  injury  to  my  reputation 
as  a  gentleman." 

As  miladi  walked  avray,  the  baron  said  to  me : 

"I  will  confeas  to  you,  madame,  that  I  know  nothing 
whatever  of  the  young  man  in  queation ;  but  seeing  iiim 
here,  supposed  him  to  be  uneieeptionable.  You  will  par- 
don me  if  I  have  done  wrongly  ?" 

"I  would  not  have  pardoned  you  had  you  done  other- 
wise, my  dear  baron."       


From  IhiB  Journal  cf  BMirix  Amber$icb  (pro  tem.). 

Qlemekgb  went  to  the  French  ambassador's  ball  last 
night  Fortunately,  I  was  too  young  to  go^  not  having 
made  my  dibut^far,  if  Germont  ahould  see  me  in  a  ball- 

Of  course^  such  a  sweet  innocent  as  I  could  not  be  left 
alone  I  No ;  Fiamina^  miladi%  maid,  was  to  stay  with  me. 
How  I  laughed— to  myself,  be  it  understood — when  I  saw 
Laurence  slipping  some  scudi  into  her  hand,  as  he  in- 
formed her  that  ahe  was  not  to  lose  sight  of  "  the  signorina  " 
for  a  moment  Fiamina,  who  had  alrsady  made  her  ar- 
rangements for  meeting  her  Pedro  that  evening,  promised, 
with  many  appeals  to  the  saints  to  witness  her  truth,  that 
ahe  would  never  leave  the  signorina  until  ahe  should  see 
her  fsst  asleep  in  "her  little  white  bed,  where  she  will  look 
like  a  dove  in  the  snow,  your  excellency,"  she  added,  with 
the  usual  Italian  hyperbole,  and  looking  as  if  she  thought 
she  saw  something  espeoiBl  in  hia  "ezcellenpy's"  anxiety, 
and,  perhaps,  with  an  eye  to  more  acudi  But  no  more 
scudi  were  forthcoming,  and  I  thought  that  Laurence  col- 
ored slightly  as  he  glanced  at  the  "dove,"  who  was  yawn- 
ing a  little,  as  if  her  thoughts  already  turned  bed  ward. 

As  soon  as  he  and  Olemenoe  were  out  of  the  house,  I 
told  Fiamina  that  she  might  go,  for  I  intended  to  spend 
the  evening  with  Madame  Van  Zandt 

(She  and  her  daughter  arrived  this  morning,  and  have 
taken  rooms  in  the  palace,  on  the  same  floor  with  our- 
selves.) 

Fiamina  vanished,  after  putting  on  her  largest  and 
brightest  earrings ;  and  I  then  proceeded  to  put  into  exe- 
cution a  project  that  I  had  entertained  from  the  moment 
I  had  learned  that  I  was  to  have  one  evening  to  myself — 
that  was  to  search  the  pakuio  from  attic  to  cellar,  until  I 
had  found  that  phantom  of  myself  that  was  threatening 
me.  I  had  not  even  decided  what  I  should  do  if  I  found 
her.  My  only  thought  was  to  And  her.  My  pretext  for 
this  search  was  an  imaginary  lost  poodle,  with  a  pink 
ribbon  around  his  neck,  and  answering  to  the  name  of 
"Bobo." 

In  vain  I  sought  this  interesting  animal  among  a  medley 
of  French,  Germans,  Italians  and  English.  He  was  not  to 
be  found.  I  ascended  from  story  to  story,  until  I  found 
myself  in  the  airier  heights  of  the  palace,  where  artists 
and  other  people  with  but  little  money  to  spend  on  rents 
"most  do  congregata"  Here  I  paused  before  a  door,  on 
which  was  painted  a  palette  hanging  from  a  nail,  and 
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oboiged  with  oolots.    Above  itv  in  simple  blaok  letters, 
was  the  name,  "  Fleta  St.  Jobn." 

VLj  heart  seemed  to  spring  into  m^  tbioat^  and  then 
■top  beating  for  a  moment  Had  I  foimd  her  at  last  ? — 
the  woman  who  looka  like  me  I  Theie  were  other  artista 
on  the  floor,  bnt  none  with  a  feminine  appellation  ;  and 
Fleta — ot  oonrae  Flela  is  a  woman's  name  I  kny  one  can 
go  into  a  stndio  vrithont  knocking— eo  I  vent  in. 


arch,  with  its  leaded,  diamond-shaped  panes,  with  fresh 
green  ;  shining  leaves  and  Serj  stan.  Bnt,  when  I  looked 
again,  I  saw  that  window,  vine  and  moonlit  garden  were 
bnt  the  prodnot  of  the  painter's  brash  ;  and  jet,  the  illa- 
aicm  ««8  BO  perfect,  that  I  longed  to  pnsh  the  other  half 
of  the  casement  open,  and  fancied  that  I  oonld  smell  the 
flowen  from  where  I  stood. 
Tha  room  was  partitioned  ofT  b;  a  great  eareen,  cor- 


At  first,  I  was  startled.  Here  I  was,  five  or  sis  storiea 
■bove  tho  gronnd-floor— and  if  tiia  lower  rooms  of  an  Ital- 
ian palace  are  vast  w^  gloomj  and  chill  as  a  sepnlohra, 
the  npper  rooms  are  bleak  and  barren  beyond  deaoriptiou. 
And  jet,  here  was  a  quaint  caaement,  halt  of  which, 
swinging  open,  gave  a  view  of  a  lovelj  garden,  Ijing 
onder  the  splendor  ot  a  full  moon,. at  the  foot  of  &int, 
ttiM)fr  bine  hills,  and  a  vine,  all  burning  with  vivid  scar* 
let  belli,  bad  orept  in  at  the  window,  and  climbing  np- 
'  mrd  OB  tha  tough  stone  walls,  bad  wreathed  the  gotbio 


ered  with  a  brooada  of  saoh  glowing  golden  browns,  that 
it  seemed  to  warm  as  well  as  illnminate ;  and  the  gntj 
walls  were  hidden  to  the  height  ol  the  psinted  window 
nith  draperies  ot  those  strange-hned  ailks  one  sees  in  old 
Venetian  paintings — dusk j  crimsons,  dim  daik-gieens,  and 
others  which  gleam  like  alear-shining  sea-water,  o;  are 
strangelj  lostrons  with  interehanging  gold  and  emerald  ; 
pallid,  moonlight  blues,  angr;  scarlets,  with  ooppeij  re- 
flections and  deep  orange  tones  shading  almost  to  blaok. 
A  suit  of  polished  nrmot  gleamed  against  tho  Qrimsm 
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drapery,  and,  backed  by  the  green  gloom  of  another  part  of 
the  haogingflp  stood  a  gilded  tripod,  aapporting  a  slab  of 
stained  pink  marUei  on  which  was  a  great  antiqae  porce- 
lain dish  piled  with  grai)es  and  oranges,  and  a  tall  sUyer 
Taae»  in  which  a  single  spike  of  lilies  shone  white  and 
smeUed  of  Summer. 

Saveral  great  brown  portfolios  stood-  against  the  wall, 
half  disgorging  their  contents ;  some  paiutings  hang  npon 
the  walls  and  others  leaned  against  it,  tarning  their  can- 
vas backs  to  the  spectators,  while  on  an  easel  stood  an 
mafinished  picture,  from  which  looked  ont,  if  I  could  credit 
my  astonished  eyes,  the  very  fac-simile  of  my  guide,  and 
the  victor  in  the  Neapolitan  races.  I  looked  again — yeal 
the  face  was  certainly  his,  although  the  figure  belonging  to 
it  wore  the  dress  of  an  ancient  Greek ;  and,  what  was 
stranger  still,  dimly  outlined  near  it  were  my  own  features, 
crowned  with  the  peculiar  glory  and  luxuriance  of  my  am- 
ber-colored hair.  I  looked  around  me,  bewildered.  The 
paintings  on  the  walls  were  evidently  the  work  of  a 
finished  artist,  while  this  was  as  evidently  the  work  of  a 
beginner — crude,  faulty,  and  yet  the  resemblance  to  the 
persons  represented  was  almost  startling. 

If  Fleta  St  John  were  Beatrix  Amberside,  how  had  she 
managed  to  procure  all  these  fittings  of  her  studio — so 
elaborate,  so  costly,  and  resembling  more  the  careful  col- 
lection of  years— in  the  few  weeks  that  had  elapsed  since 
the  wreck  of  the  City  <^  Paris  f  Thii  was  plainly  impos- 
sible ;  a  girl  no  more  than  eighteen  years  of  age,  ship- 
wrecked, penniless,  it  would  be  as  much  as  she  could  do 
to  get  bread  in  a  strange  land.  But  what  was  the  mean- 
ing of  this  conjunction  of  my  face  and  that  mysterioas 
Italian  one  on  the  easd  of  an  artist  of  whom  I  knew 
nothing  ? 

I  heard  a  light  step,  and  there  came  from  behind  the 
screen  an  apparition  that  made  me  catch  my  breath  for  an 
instant,  for  it  seemed  to  be  a  vision  of  Biffaello.  There 
was  his  oval  face,  his  beautiful,  rather  melancholy  mouth, 
and  large  brown  eyes,  all  set  in  a  frame  of  short,  waving 
brown  hair,  and  surmounted  by  the  peculiarly  shaped  cap 
shown  in  his  portraits  of  himsell  Even  the  dress,  with  its 
sqnare-cut  neck,  and  full  shirt  with  its  narrow  band,  out- 
lining the  beautiful  throat,  was  copied ;  but  a  short,  dark- 
blue  skirt  completed  the  costume,  and,  as  the  apparition 
held  a  mahl-stick  in  its  hand,  I  felt  justified  in  addxeasing 
it  as  *'  Miss  St.  John."  It  bowed,  and  I  repeated  my  form- 
ula. Had  she  seen  anything  of  a  white  poodle,  etc.? 
She  had  not ;  and  all  the  time  I  was  speaking  she  was  re- 
garding me  with  that  pecpliar  expression  I  have  seen  in 
artists'  faces  when  studying  a  new  subject 

"  I  am  so  glad  that  chance  has  led  me  to  your  studio,*' 
I  said.  "  I  had  no  idea  anything  so  bright  could  exist  in 
this  dingy  old  palace." 

*'It  ts  pleasant,"  she  said,  looking  around  her^and  it 
puzzled  me  that  this  was  not  done  with  an  air  of  proprie- 
torship, but  with  a  childlike  pleasure,  as  in  something  to 
which  she  had  not  grown  accustomed. 

''You  look  so  very  young  to  be  such  an  artist  I"  I 
went  on. 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  deceitful  than  appearances,  you 
know." 

*'  But,  you  look  like  a  mere  girl !" 

'*Toa  are  at  liberty  to  consider  me  very  precocious, 
then." 

**1  certainly  do.  Is  this  one  of  your  latest  pictures  ?" 
turning  to  the  one  on  the  easel 

"Should  you  think  so,  when  you  compare  it  with  those 
others  ?" 

*'  No ;  and  that  puzzles  me.  It  looks  like  Che  work  of  a 
beginner," 


She  laughed — a  ringing  laugh,  but  with  an  undertone 
that  was  almost  impish. 

"You  are  right,"  she  said.  "It  was  one  of  zny  firat 
attempts  at  painting  in  oils." 

"Is  it  an  ideal  picture  ?" 

"The  subject  is  taken  from  Bnlwer's  'Last  Dayv  of 
Pompeii'  It  is  Glaucus  the  Athenian  and  the  blina  girl 
Nydia." 

"Are  the  heads  fancy  sketches  ?" 

"  Tiiey  are  both  drawn  from  models.  I  found  the  ori- 
ginal of  my  Glaucus  on  the  steps  of  the  Piazza  di  Tiin- 
ita." 

The  Piazza  di  Trinita  I   That  is  where  the  Boman  models 
habitually  assemble  that  they  may  bo  engaged  by  the  art- 
ists.    How  did  such  a  person  chance  to  ride  in  the  races  ? 
He  must  have  been  hired,  like  the  English  jockeya. 

"  And  the  girl's  fsce  ?"  I  asked,  carelessly. 

"I  copied  it  from  a  picture.  And  do  you  know,  I  have 
been  thinking  that  it  ia  something  like  yours  l'* 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?    But  what  did  you  copy  it  from  ?*' 

"A sketch  made  by  another  artist" 

"  Had  he  taken  it  from  the  original  ?'* 

"He  said  sa" 

This  was  nothing  strange^hnndreds  of  pictures  of  me 
have  been  taken.  It  is  not  singular  tliat  one  of  them 
should  have  found  its  way  to  Italy. 

"  You  are  English— are  you  not.  Miss  St.  John  ?**  I 
asked. 

"  Yea ;  and  you  are  French  ?" 

"  No— I  am  English,  alao.  My  name  is  Beatrix  Am- 
beraide." 

What  a  strange  look  she  gave  me  when  I  named  myself! 
Her  soft  brown  eyes  grew  black  and  seemed  to  ilasli  fire 
at  me. 

•*  Beatrix  ?    'Tis  a  pretty  name,"  she  said. 

'*  Will  yon  call  me  Beatrix  ?"  I  asked. 
.    "  If  I  do,  I  shall  have  to  be  friends  with  you  I"  ahe  said, 
suddenly,  and  then  colored  and  bit  her  lip. 

"  And  why  ahouldn't  we  be  friends'^"  I  asked.  And  I 
put  ont  my  hand  to  take  hers. 

She  drew  back,  and  looked  at  me  out  of  those  great 
brown  eyes  like  a  startled  deer. 

"Isn't  it  rather  too  soon  to  swear  friendship  ?**  she 
asked.     "  You  know  nothing  of  me." 

"  As  much  as  you  know  of  mo.  Yon  will  call  me  Be- 
atrix, won't  you  ?'* 

"Perhaps." 

"  And  you  will  come  to  see  me  ?" 

"  Perhaps.  But  I  can't  promise  to  be  friends  vith  Ton 
yet" 

"And,  as  I  don*t  fancy  your  name  of  Fleta,  I  shall  call 
you  Bafiaello— and,  for  a  diminutive,  what  do  yoa  think 
of  Bafe  ?" 

" Do  as  you  please— it  makes  no  difference  to  me.** 


CHAPTER  IX. 

From  Vie  Journal  of  Rafe  ike  Waif, 

Shai<l  I  ever  get  that  roaring  out  of  my  ears  ?  Shall  I 
ever  stop  seeing,  as  soon  as  I  shut  my  eyes,  those  i^reat, 
green,  solid  walls  of  water,  with  their  crests  of  foam,  which 
topple  down  upon  me,  as  the  wails  of  Jenoho  fell  at  the 
blast  of  the  trumpets  ? 

"  Oh,  Lord  I  methouRht  what  pain  !t  was  to  drown  I 
What  dreadful  nq^e  of  water  in  mine  ears  I 
What  ugly  sights^of  death  within  mine  eyes  r* 

and  the  utter  forlomnesa  of  coming  back  to  life  and  find- 
iug  myself  orphaned  i 
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Penniless,  too  1  Had  it  not  been  for  that  bleased  Miss 
St  John,  whom  momma  and  I  knev  bo  well  in  Bome, 
1  shudder  to  think  what  might  have  become  of  me,  when 
I  f onnd  that  my  oonidn  Lansenoe  had  left  Paris.  Naked 
I  was,  and  she  clothed  me  ;  hnngry,  and  she  gave  me  to 
eat ;  a  stranger,  and  she  took  me  in« 

The  blessed  cf^eatore  sajs  that  I  more  than  repay  her 
by  famishing  her  with  a  parpetaal  model ;  and  as  she  fan- 
cies that  I  look  like  Baffinello,  she  has  had  me  a  wig  made 
of  short  brown  waving  hair,  a  Baffaello-cap  and  tnnio^  and 
1  am  to  sit  for  Baffaello  with  the  Fornarina. 

Fortunately,  I  can  help  her  by  sketching,  and  I  have 
also  disposed  of  some  water-color  drawings— thanks  to  her 
recommendation. 

I  am  stunned  1  Let  me  sit  down  and  recover  a  little. 
Here,  in  Florence,  in  the  very  i^alaoe  in  which  Mias  St. 
John  has  her  studio,  are  my  cousin,  Laurence  Shirley,  and 
Lady  and  Miss  Beatrix  Amberaide  I 

The  B.  0. — which  stands  for  "blessed  creature,"  and  is 
easier  to  write  and  speak  than  Miss  St.  John — ^rushed  up 
the  stairs  a  little  while  since,  to  give  me  this  astonishing 
piece  of  news,  and  then  proceeded  to  burst  into  tears,  and 
cried  so  tliat  I  thought  she  would  actually  weep  herself 
away,  leaving  nothing  but  a  pool  of  salt  water  on  the  floor 
of  the  studio. 

As  soon  as  I  could  get  my  breath,  I  asked  her  what  ailed 
her.     She  stopped  crying  to  stare  at  me. 

"  Why,  of  course  you  will  leave  me,  now  that  I  have  just 
got  to  feeling  that  I  cannot  live  without  yon  1  I  was  mean- 
ing to  leave  you  everything  when  I  shall  die  '* — the  B.  C. 
has  made  a  "pot  of  money" — "and  to  treat  you  as  my 

daughter  as  long  as  I  live ** 

I  jumped  up  here,  and  bestowed  on  her  a  squeeze  that 
took  away  all  her  remaining  breath. 

"And  whom  do  you  mean  to  leave  your  money  to  now  ?" 
I  asked. 

"I  suppose,  to  found  a  home  for  decayed  artists,"  she 
answered,  so  dolorously  that  I  burst  out  laughing. 

"Don't  leave  it  to  any  decayed  artist — give  it  to  a  sound 
one.  Do  you  suppose  that  I  shall  ever  leave  you,  now 
that  I  know  I  am  to  have  all  your  money  ?  Never  I  I  am 
determined  to  stay  and  share  your  last  penny." 

**But  your  cousin — his  superior  claims " 

*' Bother  his  superior  claims  I"  I  returned.  "Do  yon 
Imow,  mamma  meant  me  to  marry  him  I — as  I  have  no 
money  of  my  owo,  and  all  hers  was  to  go  to  her  French 
relatives  when  she— when — ^she— "  Here  I  broke  down, 
and  B.  0.  came  and  took  me  in  her  kind  arms  ;  I  got  my 
voice  again  in  a  minute,  and  went  on.  "  Now,  you  b^-b — 
b— B.  0. 1  you  are  so  awfully  jolly,  that  I  mean  to  be  just 
like  you,  and  never  marry — never,  with  a  big  N,  mind ! 

And  so,  if  you  will  promise  never  to  get  tired  of  me i" 

The  remainder  of  my  sentence  was  stifled  by  tho  K  0. 
squeezing  the  breath  out  of  my  body,  in  her  turn. 

"  But  I  am  so  sorry  for  your  cousin  !"  she  said.  She  is 
always  sorry  for  some  one.  Her  compassion  is  as  great  as 
Jier  heart,  and  her  heart  is  as  big  and  warm  as  Yesuvius. 
"Of  course,  this  creature  is  an  adventuress  I" 

"  But,  if  she  is  agreeable  and  pretty — did  you  say  she 
was  pretty  ?" 

"My  dear,  she  is  you,  all  over  again." 
"  Oh,  that  accoants  1    I  know  that  mamma  sent  him  my 
picture." 

"I  wonder  how  this  girl  has  managed  to  do  it  all  ?" 
"She  probably  saw  the  aceonnt  of  the  shipwreck  in 
the  papers— JLiaurence  and  she  may  have  had  a  mutual 

friend " 

"  Yery  likely.    And  she  looks  as  young  and  innocent  as 


you  do  \  I  don't  believe  that  she  arranged  it,  but  that  star* 
ing-eyed,  bold-faced  Lady " 

I  put  my  band  over  her  mouth. 

"  Don't !  - 1  can't  bear  it !  Any  one  may  take  my  name, 
and  welcome ;  but— but ^" 

The  B.  G.  is  as  good  a  comforter  as  if  she  were  made 
of  several  breadths  of  silk,  with  eiderdown  quilted  be- 
tween. 

How  startled  I  was,  when  my  cousin  Laurence  called 
after  me  to-day,  "  Beatrix  I"  I  contrived  to  escape  him, 
but,  in  my  flight,  I  dropped  my  bracelet— the  one  mamma 
had  made  for  ma  I  have  almost  cried  my  eyes  out  over 
its  loss. 

Brass  is  certainly  at  a  premium  I  My  other  self  has  pre- 
sented herself  in  the  B.  G.'s  studio,  with  my  bracelet  on 
her  arm  I  And  she  certainly  has  beautiful  arms — ^much 
fuller  and  older-looking  arms  than  mine,  and  she  looks 
older  all  over,  although  her  hair  is  in  tails.  Her  eyes  are 
yellow,  not  brown,  like  mine,  but  our  hair  is  exactly  the 
same— shade,  texture,  even  the  little  rings  around  the  fore- 
head.   I've  half  a  mind  to  pull  mine  out ! 

She  came  to  look  for  a  poodle  1  She  didnUi  She  has 
found  Beatrix  Amberside's  name  on  the  inside  of  tiiat 
bracelet,  and  she  came  to  look  her  up.  Fortunately,  I 
had  time  to  ruth  myself  into  my  Bafikello  costume,  and 
come  out  upon  her  with  all  imaginable  self-possession. 

She  wanf^  to  be  my  friend,  and  tried  to  take  my  hand. 
I  would  as  soon  touch  a  snake  I  And  she  remarked  the 
picture  on'  my  easeL  I  am  sure,  by  the  way  she  looked, 
that  she  has  seen  him^  somewhere. 

Does  it  do  any  one  any  good  to  rake  up  "the  ashes  of 
old  fires,"  I  wonder  ?  And  are  these  ashes  altogether  oold, 
even  now  ?  Can  it  be  two  years  ago  that  I  went  io  the 
Piazza  di  Trinita  for  a  model  ?  Constance  Beltraven  had 
written,  and  I  was  to  illustrate,  a  wonderfully  stupid  poem, 
for  a  "charity,"  and  I  wonted  "an  indolent,  dreamy-eyed 
odalisque,"  for  which  I  knew  a  plump  Italian  girl  would 
answer  nicel/,  and  I  wasn't  going  to  bother  my  brains, 
when  I  could  get  a  good  subject  to  copy  for  tenpence  an 
hour. 

As  I  was  looking  at  the  various  groups  of  models,  a 
young  man  rose  to  his  feet,  and  stretching  out  his  arms, 
indulged  in  a  prolonged  yawn.  In  this  unconstrained 
attitude,  his  figure  was  admirable  ;  but  when  he  took  ofT 
his  hat,  and  pushed  back  his  hair,  his  face  caught  my  at- 
tention—it was  so  very  beautiful,  and  presented  the 
strange  contrast  of  a  clear  dark  skin  and  hair  of  a  bright 
golden  chestnut,  or  almost  a  copper  color.  I  went  di* 
rectly  to  him,  and  told  him  I  wished  him  to  sit  to  me  the 
next  day,  at  such  an  hour.  He  hesitated,  and,  I  thought, 
looked  surprised — ^perhaps  he  had  not  been  in  the  habit 
of  sitting  to  lady  artists.     At  last  he  agreed  to  con^s. 

He  came.  Mamma  had  been  recalled  to  France,  and  had 
left  me  in  the  charge  of  Miss  St.  John,  who  is  artist  to  the 
backbone,  and  regarded  my  model  simply  as  "  a  model " 
— a  splendid  collection  of  well-accented  muscles,  fine  flesh- 
tones,  proportions  that  no  attitude  could  put  "out  of 
drawing,"  and  no  "foreshortening"  coald  altogether  de- 
form. So  I  had  my  own  willful  way,  and  he  sat  to  me, 
day  after  day,  until  I  became  altogether  fascinated  with 
this  nameless  vagrant 

The  hours  passed  like  minutes  while  studying  the 
perfect  outline  of  his  head,  the  rich  waves,  the  velvet 
glooms  and  golden  lights  of  his  hair ;  his  faultless  fea- 
tures, and  the  exquisite  shape  and  coloring  of  his  ^es.  I 
bade  him  come  the  next  day,  and  the  next,  and  I  trans* 
ferred  his  graceful  form  to  paper  in  every  varied  attitude 
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that  would  best  display  its  peileotion.  But  one  day  Oon* 
stsDoe  BeltraTsni  said  to  me  : 

"People  saj  that  Lady  Ambenide  should  be  sent  for." 

••Mammal    Why?" 

'*  That's  jnst  what  /  said— she's  only  painting  a  pietoze 
^she  isn't  falling  in  lore." 

It  takes  a  fool  to  say  something  that  shall  make  yon  feel 
fiom  head  to  foot  like  a  pin-ooshion  staok  fall  of  pins, 
and  OTery  pin  red-hot 

My  model  came  the  next  day  at  the  nsoal  hour.  I  told 
lum  that  I  should  no  longer  require  his  serrioes,  and 
asked  him  what  I  owed  him. 

"  A  kiss  of  the  signozina's  white  hand  will  repay  me," 
was  his  reply. 

Again  I  felt  that  intolerable  burning,  stinging  sensa- 
tion. Did  he,  too,  think  that  I  lored  him— that  he  should 
dare 

I  don't  xeoolleot  what  I  said,  but  I  know  that  his  eyes 
turned  on  me  with  a  look  I  shall  never  forget,  as  he  went 
out  at  the  door.    They  say  a  shot  deer  has  such  a  look. 

"When  he  had  gone,  I  burst  into  tears  ;  and  yet  I  was 
enniged  with  myself  for  my  folly. 

The  next  day  was  a  wretehed  void.  My  sketohes  of  my 
model  were  my  only  consolation.  I  grouped  them  around 
me,  and  studied  them  carefully.  The  regal  head^  and 
rounded  throat ;  the  low,  broad  brow— there,  certainly, 
was  thought ;  the  ilnely-cnt  nostrils ;  the  proud,  sensitive 
mouth  ;  the  large,  brilliant  eyes,  with  that  indescribable 
droop  at  the  comers  that  gives  such  pathos  to  the  glance 
— there  I  found  soul  I 

I  said  to  myself,  what  right  had  I  to  assume  myself  to  be 
his  superior  ?  If  the  nobles  of  Venice  beg  on  the  steps  of 
her  palaces,  why  may  not  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  an- 
cient princes  of  Home  be  reduced  to  making  his  good 
looks  marketable  as  a  model  ?    Beauty  must  eat  or  die  I 

Mamma  came  back  to  Bome  at  this  time,  and  I  begged 
her  to  take  me  to  Eng^d  for  a  while.  I  wished  to  put 
the  sea  between  me  and  my  recollections. 


OHAPTEB  X. 

From  the  Jowmai  qf  Beatrix  Amberside  (pro  tem.). 

Wb  have  adopted  the  custom  of  many  of  the  foreign  res- 
idents of  Florence,  and  engage  the  trattoria  or  perambu- 
lating cooks,  to  bring  us  our  meals  ready  served— a  most 
plesaant  and  economical  custom,  the  cooking  being  incom- 
parably better,  and  a  cook  and  kitchen  appointments  being 
thus  altogether  dispensed  with.  I  have  made  it  my  busi- 
ness to  arrange  the  breakfast-table — that  is,  to  put  on  the 
plates,  knives  and  forks  and  napkins,  and  to  fill  the 
epergne  with  fresh  flowers,  which  Laurence  has  ordered 
to  be  supplied  to  me  every  morning.  And  he  has,  some- 
how, gotten  into  the  habit  of  being  around  when  I  do  it, 
ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  water  from  the 
fountain,  as  he  says  he  dislikes  to  have  me  cross  the  court 
alone.  But  I  go  with  him  to  the  fountain,  and  we  linger 
by  its  margin,  while  I  play  with  the  water,  and  he  looks  at 
me.  I  thick  he  has  forgotten  all  about  the  Amber  Witch, 
or,  perhaps,  he  is  taking  me  as  an  opiate  to  his  conscience, 
and  deliberately  drinks  in  my  beauty  to  put  to  sleep  the 
recollection  of  that  other  loveliness  of  which  he  supposes 
himself  to  have  been  the  destruction. 

When  Olemenoe  came  in  this  morning,  while  I  was  set- 
ting the  table,  I  saw  that  she  had  something  to  tell  me. 
But  when  she  saw  Laurence  she  instantly  assumed  her  ma- 
ternal air,  and  coming  to  me,  kissed  my  forehead — an  ar- 
rangement we  have  made,  for  I  hate  lip-kissing  from  a 
woman. 

"  Did  you  enjoy  the  ball,  miladi  ?"  Laurence  asked. 


He  has  adopted  the  foreign  f^uduon  of  calllnc^  bar  ** 
ladi,"  and  I  judge  from  that  that  he  does  not  like  to  call 
her  aunt 

"Immensely."  (Qemence  oeesmonally  likes  to  air  a 
word  or  phrase  that  shall  be  superlatively  Enf^lisii.)  *'I 
met  an  old  acquaintance  there." 

*•  Indeed  I    I  was  not  aware  of  that  fact,**  aald  JjuareniOA. 

I  caught  my  breath.  An  <dd  aoquaintanoe  1  ISiBt 
might  mean  discovery.  But,  no !  even  that  impesidiitg; 
Olemenoe  would  have  kept  her  "  old  acquaintance  "  to  her- 
selL 

''Didn't  you  see  Beatrix's  Vesuvian  guide  thece  ?  A 
friend  of  madame's.  The  Baron  Thibault-Delassy" — (Ivriah 
Olemence  wouldn't  mouth  titles  so^  she  betrays  ber  nn- 
familiarity  with  them)—"  knows  him,  and  aaserta  him  to  be 
the  possessor  of  an  income  of  half  a  million." 

"These  Italian  fortunes  are  extremely  problamsitioal,'' 
ssid  Laurence,  and  as  he  spoke  the  cook's  apprantioe  came 
in  with  our  breakfast,  a  neat  paper  cap  on  his  bead  and 
a  snowy  apron  guarding  his  jacket  and  breeebee  from 
soiL 

"  What  is  his  name  ?"  I  asked.  At  this  instant^  remark- 
ing that  three  exquisitely  arranged  bouquets  lay  in  tempt- 
ing order  among  the  carefuUy-oovered  dishes  on  the  tray, 
I  raised  my  eyes  to  make  some  aoknowledgment  of  this 
attention — albeit  expecting  their  ultimate  appearanes 
among  the  items  of  the  bill — ^when,  instead  of  the  broad 
olive  visage  and  thick  lips  of  our  usual  purveyor,  mj 
glance  rested  on  the  pale,  oval  face  and  finely-out  features  <rf 
the  very  person  of  whom  we  had  been  speaking.  I  uttered 
an  exclamation,  so  did  demencei  Laurence  said,  "  What 
is  it  ?*'  but  before  we  could  either  of  us  open  our  lipa  he 
had  disappeared. 

"A  cook  1"  said  Glemence.     "  Good  heavena,  a  cook  ;" 

"  What  I  when  f "  ssid  Laurence. 

"  It  was  he  who  just  brought  us  our  breakfast  and  it 
was  he  who  was  at  the  ball  last  nighty  and  was  the  guide 
up  Vesuvius— the  rider  at  the  laoea  1" 

"  And  look  at  these  I"  I  said,  taking  up  the  booquets, 
which  were  tied  with  ribbons  of  different  colon,  fringed 
with  silver.  A  name  in  the  Italian  language  waa  embroid- 
ered on  each  ribbon,  where  it  passed  around  the  stems  of 
the  flowers.  The  one  marked  "  Beatrice  "  was  tied  with 
a  blue  ribbon,  and  from  this  hung  a  ring  that  flashed 
white  and  blue,  with  the  changing  light  of  its  sapphires 
and  diamonds. 

"Don't  put  them  on,  Beatrix,"  said  Laurence,  as  I  was 
about  to  dip  it  over  my  finger. 

"  Why  not  ?"  I  asked ;  while  CUemence,  stsnding  behind 
him,  telegraphed  across  his  shoulder,  "  Jealous  1"  "  It  is 
so  pretty  I" 

"Although  I  think  this  fellow  is  only  masquerading 
when  he  appears  as  a  cook,  still,  I  would  not  wish  to  wesr 
a  stranger's  ring.  Give  it  to  me,  and  I  will  get  yon  one 
exactly  like  it    But  first  let  me  see  if  it  fits  your  finger?" 

He  took  the  ring  and  my  hand  in  both  his.  Glemenoe 
grimaced  at  me  across  his  shoulder,  and  then  rustled  out 
of  the  room.  She  had  been  gone  but  a  moment  when 
some  one  knocked  on  the  door,  that  stood  partly  open. 
Laurence  dropped  my  hand  and  called  out  "Oome  in  1" 
and  Germont  entered.  He  must  have  seen  us  befoce  he 
knocked. 

Laurence  looked— as  he  always  looks  when  he  sees  Ger- 
mont—inexpressibly  haughty.  I  played  with  my  ring^ 
and,  even  with  my  eyes  upon  it,  caught  Germont'a  quick, 
interrogative  glance  at  it  and  me. 

"I  beg  a  thousand  pardons,  but  I  have  called  to  inquire 
if  mademoiselle  has  found  her  poodle,  the  little  Bobo,  with 
the  ixink  ribbon  around  its  neck  ?" 
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Tjanrenoe  turned  to  me  inquiringly.  I  waa  so  taken  by 
surpriae  that  I  ooold  say  nothing. 

«« Yon  have  no  poodle,  Beatrix  T  he  asked. 

**  Then  it  oonld  not  hare  been  mademoiselle  who  oame 
to  my  friend  Bianohi*s  door  last  erening  to " 

Ijanrenoe's  eyes  flashed  as  he  said,  starting  np  : 

**  My  conain  I  MLbb  Amberside  1  Do  yon  snppose  that 
ahe 

*'  Yon  were  absent  last  evening,  Monsieor  Shirley,  and 
if  the  dog  were  lost,  mademoiselle  mnsi  seek  it  herself." 

*'  But  I  have  no  poodle." 

*'Then  it  mnst  have  been  the  other  yoong  lady  Y  Per- 
haps you  do  not  know,  Monsieur  Shirley,  that  there  is 
acme  one  in  the  house  who  strongly  resembles  mademoi- 
selle ?  My  sister  met  her,  and  spoke  to  her  as  Mees  Bea- 
trix, which  seemed  to  surprise  her  greatly.'* 

I  felt  myself  grow  white.  This  ghost  of  myself,  that  I 
bad  thought  to  be  "laid,"  was  about  to  rise  agi^n. 

"Ah  I"  said  Laurence — ^he  was  undoubtedly  thinking  of 
the  Beatrix  whom  he  had  pursued,  and  who  had  vanished 
so  mysteriously.  The  tears  came  into  my  eyes.  I  felt 
so  helpless  with  Qennont  for  my  opponent,  and  this  vague 
fear  taking  shape  again  1 

"It  isn't  my  fault  if  some  one  else  looks  like  me,"  I 
said,  petulantly,  and  I  moved  so  dose  to  Laurence  that 
my  head  almost  touched  his  shoulder,  as  he  stood  beside, 
me.    He  looked  down  at  me,  and  saw  the  team  in  my^es. 

"Why,  Beatrix,  of  course  it  isn't  your  fault  I"  he  said. 
"  Only  I  had  not  supposed  that  there  cou&f  be  another  aa 
pretty  as  you  are,  my  darling." 

He  threw  his  arm  protectingly  around  me  as  he  spoke, 
and  I  looked  across  his  shielding  breast  at  Germont,  whose 
face  was  even  whiter  than  usual,  while  his  eyes  looked  al- 
most black,  so  charged  were  they  with  the  anger  of.defeai 
His  look  was  almost  one  of  hatred,  and  it  sent  a  bolt  of 
ice  into  my  trembling  consciousness.  Did  he  suspect—or 
did  he  Icwad  f 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  so  greatly  alarmed  mademoiselie," 
be  said,  signiflcantlyi^  as  he  bowed  and  left  the  room. 

I  was  trembling  now  from  a  complication  of  emotions. 

"Beatrix,  I  do  believe  you  are  a/raid  of  that  man," 
said  Laurence,  looking  down  into^my  white  face.  "  You 
need  fear  no  one  while  under  my  protection,  you  little 
white  lily  1"  And  here  he  took  me  in  both  his  arms,  and, 
stooping,  kissed  me  repeatedly  on  my  hair,  my  forehead 
and  my  eyes. 

Ck>od  heavens  1  how  many  such  caresses  I  have  felt  I  I 
bad  thought  that  ny  heart  was  dead^that  it  had  burnt 
itaelf  out ;  but  I  felt  it  throb  again,  something  as  it  used 
to  do  in  the  old,  old  times ;  and  when  he  released  me,  I 
know  that  my  Uae  was  burning. 


Clemence  is  mad  I  She  wants  me  to  take  Germont  into 
my  confidence — ofifer  to  "share  the  spoils  with  him,"  in 
fact,  if  he  will  permU  me  to  marry  Monsienr  Shirley  1  I 
wish  she  hadn't  used  auch  a  coarse,  brigandish  expression. 
Am  I  doing  aoy  more  than  others— ^perfectly  correct 
women,  old  and  young— are  doing  every  day  ?  that  is, 
providing  a  comfortable  future  for  themselves  by  winning 
a  husband.  But  she  does  not  know  that  Oermont  has 
loved  me  himself,  after  his  oold,  mephistophelian  fashion  ; 
and  I  am  sure  that  he  will  never  forgive  me  the  deceit  I 
-practiced  upon  him  when  I  left  Paris.  Ko — ^I  must  fight 
him,  and  with  my  own  weapons.  If  I  win  Monsieur 
Shirley,  I  am  safe ;  if  not,  there  is  this  impressionable 
Italian,  with  the  supposed  income  of  half  a  million.  The 
story  of  my  past  would  have  no  terrors  for  him.  Italians 
do  not  mind  snoh  peccadilloes. 


Ah  I  my  dearest  little  familiar,  in  whose  discreet  ear  I 
am  whispering  all  these  confidences,  if  yon  were  only 
really  the  little  red  demon  I  please  myself  by  fancying 
you  to  be,  I  would  send  you  to  perch  on  Qermont's  pillow 
to-night^  that  you  might  leave  a  blue  line  around  that 
white,  snake-like  throat  of  his  in  the  moming. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

XKTAM0BPB08B8. 

From  iha  Journal  of  Ra/e  ths  Waif, 

This  momiog  I  was  sitting  to  the  Bl  O.  as  Beatrice 
Gend,  with  my  head  done  up  in  the  turban-like  wrappings 
that  distinguish  the  portrait  of  that  unfortunate  girl,  when 
there  came  a  tap  on  the  door  of  the  studia  I  opened  it, 
and  there  stood  a  stranger,  old — old,  I  thought  him  at 
first,  by  reason  of  his  snow-white  hair ;  but  a  second 
glance  decided  me  that  the  smooth,  ivory  skin,  the  vividly 
scarlet  lips  and  piercingly  brilliant  blue  eyes  could  only 
belong  to  a  man  on  the  right  side  of  forty.  Never  have  I 
seen  such  keen  blue  eyes  I  They  actually  seemed  to 
pounce  on  the  long  lock  of  hair  falling  (to  be  true  to  the 
oonventionalities  of  the  picture)  from  under  the  many 
folds  of  my  headdress.  Then  they  as  rapidly  scanned  my 
face,  until  I  felt  as  if  he  had  taken  a  mental  photograph 
of  every  feature. 

The  process  was  excessively  disagreeable  to  me,  and  I 
suppose  I  showed  this  in  my  face,  for  he  instantly  averted 
his  ^es,  and  bowing  deeply,  said  : 

"  I  do  not  intrude,  do  I  ?    Is  not  this  a  studio  ?" 

Before  I  could  reply,  the  B.  C.  came  forward,  looking 
decidedly  aggressive.  She  is  but  a  scrap  of  a  woman,  but, 
on  occasion,  she  will  bristle  all  over,  something  like  an 
enraged  hen  ;  and  she  now  looked  as  if  she  considered  the 
new-comer;  an  intruder,  and  had  a  desire  to  peek  him. 

"  Do  you  paint  portraits,  madame  ?"  asked  Mephisto- 
phdes— for  so  I  named  him  on  the  spot 

"  I  have  painted  portraits,"  said  the  B.  C,  in  a  certain 
rough  little  way  she  assumes  when,  as  I  express  it,  she 
smeUs  thunder  in  the  air. 

"I  have  a  sister  who  is  a  very  beautiful  woman.  I  fancy, 
mademoiselle" — ^here  he  turned  to  me — "that  you  have 
seen  her  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  I  said,  eagerly— "the  kdy  with  the  Titian 
hair?" 

"  The  same,  Beatrice  la  bella  I'l  he  replied,  with  a  smila 
His  teeth  are  miracles  of  form  and  whiteness,  but  they  look 
as  if  th^  could  bite  I  And  they  looked  it  still  more  as  his 
eyes  rested  on  my  face,  over  which  I  felt  a  wave  of  red  to 
be  rushing.  I  was  startled  because  he  had  called  me  Bea- 
Mos^forgetting  the  character  I  represented.  Of  course, 
he  thought  I  was  blushing  at  the  compliment  I 

"And  you  wish  me  to  paint  this  sister  of  .yours,  Mr. — 

Mr. ?"  said  that  artful  B.  0.   She  always  wishes  to  know 

a  person's  name,  and  all  about  him,  before  she  takes  an 
order  for  a  picture. 

"The  Ohevalier  Germont,"  he  said,  producing  a  card. 
"I  am  Jmown  to  Monsieur  Shirley,  and  miladi  and  Mees 
Beatrix  Amberside  "—looking  at  me  again.  (One  would 
suppose  the  man  suspected  something  I)  "  Do  you  know 
themr 

"  I  do  not ;  I  am  only  a  workingwoman." 

"  Pardon  me,  but  art  raises  one  to  the  level  of  princes." 

"I  am  an  American,  and  we  don*t  believe  in  princes," 
was  the  ungracious  response. 

"And  this  young  lady— your  daughter?"  (interroga- 
tively; a  non-committal  grunt  from  the  B.  0.).  "She 
strongly  resembles  the  best  types  of  English  beauty.  In- 
deed, die  strongly  resemUes  Mees  Beatrix  Amberside." 
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*'It  iBQ'i  she  who  will  paint  jonr  sLster's  pieiare,  Low- 
ever." 

**  \erj  ira«.  I  beg  joxu  pardon  ;  I  fear  that  I  am  inier- 
mpting  jont  working  honm.  When  may  I  bring  my  sister 
to  your  stadio  ?" 

•<  When  yoa  please.  I  will  make  arrangements  for  the 
honrs  for  sitting  when  I  shall  haye  seen  her.*' 

Mephistopheles  bowed  himself  oat  now,  oTidently  per- 
ceiving that  he  had  received  his  dismissal ;  and  the  B.  O. 
unified  in  the  rear  of  his  departing  figore. 

"  Wouldn't  you  like  to  paint  him,  B.  O.  V"  I  asked.  "  Isn't 
he  Mephistopheles  in  light  colors  ?" 

"H  he  looks  at  you  in  that  way  again.  111  paint  his  sis- 
ter pea-green,"  was  the  B.  0.'b  reply. 

**1  thought  you  would  refuse  to  paint  his  sister." 

**  I  should  have  done  00,  had  I  not  aohed  to  get  hold  of 
that  Titian  hair  of  hers.  If  I  find  that  it's  burnt  or  dyed 
red,  I  will  never  touch  canvas  for  her." 

"  My  dear  B.  0.,  you  are  positively  ferocious  I  Mephis- 
topheles has  rubbed  all  your  fur  the  wrong  way.  You  spit 
like  an  angry  little  cat  1" 

'*!  don't  like  him,  squirming  and  x)alayering  around,  in- 
tead  of  standing  straight  ^p,  and  speaking  out  from  his 
best  like  a  man.     He  isn't  a  bit  like " 

"The  general,"  I  appended,  innocently. 

The  B.  C.  grew  as  red  as  her  very  best  yermilion.^ 


Prom  Rost'Marie*3  JoumdU 

Phtt.tffe  has  taken  me  completely  by  surprise.  He  has 
engaged  an  artist  to  paint  my  portrait.  What  can  be  his 
reason  ?  for  he  must  have  one — ^he  never  does  anything 
spontaneously. 

He  seems  to  be  strangely  in  good  humor,  both  with  him- 
self and  with  me,  although  the  American  did  almost  refuse 
to  dance  with  me  at  the  ambassador's  ball.  I  had  expected 
to  have  to  expiate  that  sin ;  but  no,  my  good  brother 
is  going  to  have  my  portrait  painted,  ''as  a  souyenir  when 
you  shall  be  Madame  Shirley,"  he  says,  with  that  smile  of 
his ;  and  again  I  slowly  freeze  from  head  to  foot 

Philippe  asked  me  to  be  ready  to  go  to  Miss  Si  John's 
studio  with  him  at  ten  o'clock.  I  asked  him  how  I  should 
dress  myself.  He  said  I  need  make  no  change.  "  You  will 
do  very  well  as  you  are."  So  I  went  in  my  simple  black 
oilk  robe,  with  a  bunch  of  tea-roses  in  my  corsage. 

The  door  was  opened  to  us  by  a  little,  litde  woman,  old, 
and  yet  young,  with  such  large,  brilliant,  far-looking  eyes, 
that  they  seemed  almost  too  much  for  her  small  face.  Her 
manner  was  stiff,  almost  repellent,  to  Philippe,  but  to  me 
she  melted  into  such  gracious  courtesy,  with  a  suddenness 
that  was  almost  ludicrous.  But  Philippe  did  not  seem  to 
remark  the  change.  He  was  looking  into  all  the  oomers 
of  the  room,  as  if  expecting  to  see  something. 

While  the  little  artist  was  posing  me  I  heard  a  quick, 
light  step  pat,  patting  behind  a  gorgeous  glowing  screen, 
and  there  came  in  such  a  Uthe,  slender,  glowingly  beauti- 
ful creature,  that  my  first  thought  was  that  she  had  stepped 
down  and  out  of  one  of  the  gilded  frames  that  shone  at  in- 
tervals among  the  wonderful  hues  of  the  silken  draperies 
that  hid  the  cold  stone  walls.  She  was  olive-skinned,  and 
had  masses  of  purple-black  hair  flowing  from  under  a 
broad  gold  band,  that  confined  a  fantastic  Egyptian  head- 
gear, from  which  gold  coins  and  fringes  swung  to  the 
glorious  arch  of  her  jet-black  brows.  Her  beautiful  brown 
neck  and  arms  shone  like  amber  under  the  necklace  and 
bracelets  of  a  strange,  barbaric  form,  that  lay  upon  her 
bosom  and  clasped  her  wrists,  and  her  robe  was  of  pale- 
blue  muslin,  spangled  from  throat  to  hem,  where  it  was 
finished  by  a  border  of  crimson  and  gold. 


This  dazzling  creature  showed  her  white  teeth  between 
her  scarlet  lips  in  a  brilliant  smile,  and  bowed,  addressing 
Philippe  by  name.  He  then  seemed  to  recovar  himself. 
He  rose  to  his  feet  and  bowed.  "  Oh  1  that  I  were  Mare 
Antony  1"  he  said. 

She  turned  to  ma  "  Her  hair  I— oh,  her  hair  should 
be  all  loose  upon  her  shouldeis  V  *  she  said.  She  was  at  my 
side  in  an  instant,  pulling  oat  hairpins  and  loosening 
plaits,  until  she  had  it  aU  about  mo,  rippling  over  my  lap 
and  falling  in  its  waves  almost  to  the  floor.  "  Oh,  how 
beautiful !  what  texture  1  what  a  color  I  I  could  worship 
it  1"  she  cried,  and  she  went  down  on  one  knee,  all  in  a 
moment*  as  lissome  as  a  young  leopardess,  and  pressed 
her  lips  to  the  locks  that  lay  upon  my  shoulders.  I  bent 
my  face  to  hers  and  kissed  her  forehead  before  she  could 
rise.  She  looked  up  at  me  and  laughed,  then  ahe  grew 
grave,  and  her  eyes  fixed  themselves  on  my  face  inquir- 
ingly, almost  with  the  look  of  one  who  sees  the  loved  and 
lost  return  in  the  strange  shadows  of  the  twilight,  and  the 
changing  spirit-forms  of  the  clouds. 

*'  You  are  a  Frenchwoman,  are  you  not  ?"  ahe  aaked,  at 
last 

« I  am  only  half  a  Frenchwoman,"  I  replied,  eagerly. 

"  Then  you  are  Italian  on  one  side  ?"  - 

Italian  on  one  side  I  How  can  one  side  of  me  be  Italia e» 
and  the  other  side  French  ?  If  I  knew  which  half  of  me 
were  French  I  would  have  that  half  cut  off  I  My  Italian 
blood  almost  refuses  to  mingle  with  my  French  blood. 
With  my  Italian  half  of  me  I  Iiate  the  Frenoh  hall  of  me. 
I  iliouglU  tJiis^  but  I  said : 

"My  mother  was  an  Italian." 

"  And  we  are  more  our  mothers'  than  our  lathers',"  said 
she     "  Haye  you  relatives  in  Italy  ?" 

Rdatives!  How  my  heart  bounded  and  my  blood 
chilled  at  this  innocent  question  I 

"You  have  grown  pale.  Perhaps  I  should  not  have 
asked." 

Philippe  was  smiling  sardonically,  and  I  braced  myself^ 
mentally.    . 

"  No,  I  haye  no  Italian  relations,"  I  replied. 

"You  are  so  much  Uke— a  picture,"  she  said,  and 
then  ahe  sprang  to  her  feet — all  her  movements  are  like 
those  of  some  graceful  wUd  creature — and  moved  an  easel, 
on  which  stood  a  picture,  in  front  of  me.  I  looked,  and 
saw — Guide  1 

"You  recognize  him  ?"  she  said,  eagerly^ 

"  He  looks  like  some  one  I  saw  at  the  French  ambas- 
sador's ball" 

''The  picture  was  painted  from  a  model  I  found  on  the 
Piazza  di  Trinita  at  Home.  But  I  am  sure  that  he  looked 
like  a  prince  in  dlsiffuise." 

"  And  the  girl's  face.  Did  you  paint  that  from  a  models 
also  ?"  askod  Philippe,  who  Was  looking  oyer  my  shoulder. 

The  blood  showed  through  her  olive  cheek,  as  she  re- 
replied  : 

"  That  head  was  copied  from  a  picture.'' 

"From  a  picture  I" — ^how  eai^erly  Philippe  qpoke ! 
"Where  did  you  see  the  picture  ?" 

"  In  a  private  collection.". 

"  In  Franco  ?" 

"  No— in  England." 

Philippe's  eyebrows  went  Into  one  line.  When  they  do 
this,  he  is  pumled 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  any  one  who  at  all  resembles  it  V* 
he  asked. 

"  Yes ;  Miss-Amberside." 

Philippe  looked  at  her  with  his  hawk-fook; 

"  You  have  met,  then  ?" 
Yes  ;  she  has  come  up  haze  to  see  met** 
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T  knew  by  the  sudden  dilation  of  PLilippo'a  pupils  that 
ho  had  made  a  discover j. 

"  Were  you  Oleopatra  when  she  saw  you  ?" 

"Oh,  no  I"  she  said,  shaking  her  head. 

"And  what  did  she  think  of  you  ?**  he  asked,  abruptly, 

"  She  wanted  to  swear  eternal  friendship  with  me." 

"And  did  your 

"You  must  ask  her." 

Philippe  was  very  silent  after  this,  and,  although  he 
appeared  not  to  be  looking,  I  could  see  that  he  was  watch- 
ing every  moyement  of  this  fascinating  Cleopatra.  Cad 
she  be  the  reason  that  he  wishes  me  to  have  my  portrait 
painted  ?  Poor  child  I  I  pity  her,  should  Philippe  chance 
tc  win  her  heart     He  would  freeze  her  to  death  ! 


From  die  Journal  of  Rnfe  the  Waif, 

I  PANCT  that  I  have  puzzled  Phisty — (N.  B.  That  is 
short  for  Mephistopheles ;  and  I  do  enjoy  giving  "his 
stuck-upativeuess,"  as  the  6.  G.  calls  him,  such  a  mean, 
contemptible  kind  of  a  diminutive). 

When  he  brought  his  sister — whom,  by-the-way,  the 
English  langnag^e  has  not  superlatives  enough  to  describe, 
and  who  is  so  like  him  that  I  love  her  for  his  sake,  as  well 
OS  for  her  own~-to  sit  for  her  portrait,  he  found  out  that 
my  "  double  "  has  been  to  see  me,  and  was  very  anxious 
to  learn  how  I  had  affected  her.  What  fancy  can  he  have 
behind  that  handsome,  wicked,  blonde  mask  of  hii  ?  I 
have  questioned  madame,  but  she  had  never  seen  or 
heard  of  "Mees  Beatrice"  until  she  met  her  at  Naples, 
where  she  is  quite  sure  her  brother,  also,  was  introduced 
to  her  for  the  first  time. 

I  appeared  as  Cleopatra  at  the  first  sitting,  and  at  the  next 
I  was  BafEaele  ;  and  I  think  that  my  different  personations 
have  somewhat  puzzled  Phisty  as  to  my  trtte  x>ersonality. 
How  the  B.  C.  hates  him  I  She  says  she  is  sure  that  he 
ill-treats  madame.  Think  of  any  o&e  being  •unkind  to 
that  glorious  creature  I 

Who  should  present  herself  at  madame's  second  sitting, 
but  "  Miss  Ambersido  "l  She  brought  her  inock  mamma 
along  with  her.  How  Yny  blood  boiled  when  I  saw  the 
creature  who  dared  to  personate  my  dead  mother  ! 

"This  is  my  friend  K^ife,  mamma,"  said  she,  presenting 
me  —and,  at  this,  I  oonld  not  help  glancing  at  the  cheva- 
lier. His  face  was  a  study  ;  his  mask  had  fallen  for  a  mo- 
ment (I  don't  believe  that  happens  very  often),  and  I  saw 
then  that  he  has  a  peculiar  interest,  of  what  kind  I  cannot 
make  «ut,  in  my  double, 

Milodi  just  dropped  her  eyelids — ^I  tnipx>osd  that  is 
enough  of  a  bow  for  an  artist  I  —and  then  raised  them,  to 
faitly  stare  me  out  of  countenance. 

"I  wonder  if  she  takes  her  for  a  picture  ?*'  said  the  B. 
C,  in  80  loud  an  "  aside,"  that  miladi  turned  to  look 
at  hr, 

"Who  is  she?"  Miss  Beatrix  asked  of  me,  in  a  low 
voice. 

"Oh,  she's  <he  B.  C,"  I  said,  carelessly. 

"  The  B.  O.  ?"  she  repeated. 

An  idea  popped  into  my  head,  and  I  gave  her  the  benefit 
of  it. 

*^ Bone-Creator — ^that  is,  the  anatomist,  you  know.  I 
never  studied  anatomy,  so  I  keep  her  to  put  all  the  joints 
into  my  figures." 

"And  she  is  putting  in  madame's  joints  now  ?" 

This  question  almost  oonvnlsed  me,  but  I  managed  to 
keep  my  countenance.  How  the  B.  C.  did  scream  with 
laughter  when  I  told  her,  afterward,  -&e  position  idie  Iras 
supposed  to  occupy  In  our  studfo ! 

A  very  strange  thing  happened  last  nigM.    !Fhe  B.  0. 


and  I  do  not  sleep  on  the  same  fioor  on  which  she  has  her 
studio.  Our  bedroom,  which  is  big  enough  for  a  young 
ladies*  boarding-school,  and  in  whose  vastness  our  two 
modest  little  beds  are  almost  swallowed  up,  and  where  we 
olso  take  our  meals,  protected  by  a  screen  from  the  sight 
of  the  toilet  enormities,  is  only  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
pcdazzo. 

The  mosaic  flooring  of  our  "residence,"  as  theB.  C.  and 
I  call  this  immense  apartment,  which  is  full  of  echoes  all 
day,  and  nwful  with  shadows  at  night,  is  disfigured  with 
cracks,  unevennesses,  and  even  hollows,  and  sometimes 
when  a  small  object  is  dropped  it  is  a  work  of  time  to  find 
it  again. 

I  was  in  here  alone,  at  nightfall,  having  left  the  B.  C.  to 
perform  a  mysterious  and  solemn  ceremony,  which  she 
entitles  *'  picking  up  "  the  studio,  and,  in  the  act  of  remov- 
ing some  of  my  adornments  for  the  plain  comfort  of  a 
wrapper,  a  beautiful  pearl  cross  she  had  lately  given  mo 
slipped  from  its  chain  and  fell  upon  the  floor.  I  was  in  an 
agopy,  lest  it  should  be  stepped  upon,  and  unhooked  tho 
swinging  lamp  to  look  for  it  I  was  poking  my  finger  into 
an  unusually  wide  split  in  the  mosaics,  when,  all  at  once, 
I  screamed,  for  I  thought  that  I  was  growing  mad  when  a 
slab  of  marble  slid  away  from  under  my  hand,  leavini];  a 
dark  open  space  that  seemed  of  an  awful  depth  and  black- 
ness, seen  in  the  light  of  my  solitary  lamp. 

As  soon  as  I  had  stopped  trembling  and  fueling  sick,  a 
thousand  stories  of  the  mysterious  trapdoors  and  secret 
staircases  that  honeycomb  these  Italian  palaces  came  to 
my  mind,  and  curiosity  grew  stronger  than  fear.  As  I 
carefully  lowered  my  lamp  through  the  opening,  holding 
firmly  to  the  chain  from  which  it  swung,  I  half  expected 
to  see  a  pile  of  skeletons  ;  but  I  could  catch  a  glimpse  of 
nothing  more  frightful  than  a  toilet-table,  with  hangings  of 
lace  that  looked  like  cobwebs,  so  thick  were  they  with  dust, 
which  also  grimed  the  crystal  fia9ons  that  sent  out  a  few  dim 
sparkles,  as  if  hinting  of  cut-glass  and  gilding  in  bygone 
days. 

The  small  circle  of  light  cast  by  my  lamp  embraced  no 
more  than  this  ;  all  beyond  was  murky  shadow,  and  when 
a  feeble  gleam  came  from  the  shadowy  mirror  over  the 
table,  I  started  with  a  feeling  of  terror,  lest  some  white 
face  should  slowly  gather  form  in  its  depths,  and  rise  to 
the  level  of  my  curious  glance. 

I  dragged  one  of  the  various  rugs  that  lay  around  the 
room  across  the  opening,  and  sat  waiting  for  the  B.  C.  to 
come,  that  I  might  share  my  discoveiy  with  her, 

{lohe  coWmued.) 


TUE  VALLEY  OP  ROSES. 

The  name  of  Kezanlik  first  became  thoroughly  fomiliar 
to  American  readers  during  the  Busso-Turkish  war.  It  is 
a  small  town  in  a  valley,  but  a  short  distance  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Shipka  Pass,  on  the  Boumelian  side  of  ihe  Bal- 
kans. .  In  this  valley  the  culture  of  roses  has  for  centuries 
been  followed  by  hundreds  of  farmers,  and  the  distillation 
of  the  famous  attar  is  the  chief,  and,  perhaps,  the  only,  in- 
dustry. The  essence,  which  is  used  so  profusely  in  the 
harems  of  Constantinople,  and  in  nearly  all  the  sensuous 
refinements  of  the  East,  requires  the  consumption  of  mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  roses  annually. 

This  year  the  crop  is  said  to  surpass  in  abundance  'and 
beauty  any  known  heretofore  for  a  very  long  period  of 
years ;  up  to  the  very  summit  of  the  hills,  nothing  is  to  be 
seen  but  roses  of  all  colors.  The  air  is  said  to  loaded  with 
the  heavy  perfume  of  this  immense  mass  of  blooms  for 
more  than  twenty  miles  around. 
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Tbe  geaenl  tendencj  of  ciTilizatioo  in  Europe  has  long 
'oeea  toward  tb«  aggregation  of  Dationalities.  Feoplea 
aitnilar  in  laoe,  and  not  greatlj  diiBimilar  in  faith  and 
language,  hav«  oome  to  the  ooncliudon  that  it  ia  bettor 
for  them  to  combine  into  one  strong  gOTammeDt  than 
to   e&deavor  to  maintain  eerenl  veak  ones.     Among 


islands  politioally  diBBevered,  but  rather  that  there  should 
be  A  more  perfect  and  equitable  nnion  between  them. 

Tbe  progress  of  national  aggregation  has  been  rapid  in 
onr  day.  The  great  body  of  QermaQ'Speaking  nationB 
have  united  themselveB,  or  have  been  forced  to  unite, 
into  one  mightj  empire,  which  bids  fur  to  endure  for 


nations,  to  be  ages.  Under 
weak  is  to  be  oar  own  ejea 
miserable.  the  Italian 
Thia  tendency  peoples— long 
began  to  mani-  friltered  away 
fest  itself  cen-  intontuneronii 
tnries  ago.  P^tty  States, 
The  varlons  too  feeble  to 
Oal lie  peoples  stand  alone, 
united  them-  and  all  of 
selves  into  them  a  con- 
France,  a  stant  prey  to 
State  which,  O  e  r  m  a  n  e , 
whether  we  French  and 
call  it  king-  Spaniards — 
dotn,  rc^blio  have  fiong 
or  empire,  has  aside  their 
long  been  one  petty  sorer- 
ooneolidated  eigns,  and 
nation.  Tbe  formed  them- 
peoplee  of  the  selves  into  the 
island  of  Kingdom  of 
Oreat  Britain  United  Italy, 
Srst  consoli-  which  forth- 
dated  them-  with  took  its 
selves  into  the  place  among 
two  kingdoms  the  great 
of  England  Poweia  Tbe 
and  Scotland,  onoe  disjoint- 
who  waged  ed  Austrian 
perpetnalwars  Empire  has 
with  each  consolidated, 
other.  A  series  or  is  trying 
of  fortouate  to  consolidate 
aooidents  itself,  in  the 
placed  the  United  Aub- 
t  w  o  crowns  tro-Hungaxian 
npou  a  ainglo  Monarchy, 
head,  while  with  uniform 
lor  a  time  the  laws  and  in- 
two  kingdoms  stitutions. 
remained  dis-  Spain  and 
tinct  nations ;  Portugal  be- 
bnt  in  the  long  together, 
end  they  geographi- 
nniled  them-  oally  and  etb- 
selves  and  nologioally ; 
formed  the  and  we  trust 
British  nation.  that  the  time 


Jnst  off  the  island  of  Great  Britain  is  the  smaller  one  of 
Ireland,  peopled  by  a  race  akin  to  some  of  those  who  made 
up  the  population  of  Britain.  Ireland  was  first  overmn 
and  conquered,  then  it  was  firmly  united  to  the  other  king- 
dom. Beyond  all  doubt,  there  were  manifold  wrongs  con- 
nected with  and  following  this  enforced  union ;  yet  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has  been  of  advantage  to  Ireland, 
whioh,  as  a  separate  kingdom,  must  always  have  been  ex- 
posed to  tbe  aggressions  of  its  more  powerful  neighbor. 
We  think  thai  no  wise  man  would  wish  to  see  the  two 
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is  not  far  distant  when  they  will  be  politioally  one.  When 
this  shall  come  to  pass,  this  united  kingdom  will  be  able 
to  make  good  her  olaim  to  rank  as  a  seventh  .among 
the  great  Powers, 

Of  the  minor  States  of  Europe,  there  ore  two  which  have 
no  good  reason  for  existing  as  aach.  These  ore  the  little 
kingdoms  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  artiflcitUy  formed,  and 
only  existing  by  the  suffiarance  of  their  poicwftil  neighbors. 
If,  some  day,  France  and  Germany  shonld:«ome  to  be  ruled 
by  wise  statesmen,  tiaej  will  see  that  it  is  folly  to  maintun 
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tbeir  mighty  armies  in  the  hope  that  one  of  them  will  be 
able  in  time  to  wrest  a  bit  of  territory  from  the  other.  If 
they  oonld  come  to  an  agreement,  each  of  them,  without 
striking  a  blow — without,  indeed,  doing  any  wrong — 
oonld  gain  an  increase  of  dominion  worth  more  than  either 
could  ever  hope  to  win  from  the  other.  Holland  would 
become  a  part  of  Germany,  to  which  she  naturally  belongs, 
while  Belgium  would  fall  to  the  share  of  France.  All  four 
parties  would  be  gainers  by  this  partial  reconstruction  of 
the  map  of  Europe,  which  physical  geography  and  history 
pronounce  to  be  a  right  one. 

What  Germany  would  gain  by  the  acquisition  of  Hol- 
land, is  apparent  from  a  glanco  at  the  map.  The  empire 
would  have  a  continuous  shore-line,  with  free  access  to  tbe 
broad  0C6an«  and  ample  ports.  On  the  outer  Zuyder-Zee, 
the  entrance  of  which  is  made  impregnable  by  the  great 
Helder  fortifications,  are  abundant  sites  for  dockyards  and 
naval  establishments,  superior  to  anything  possessed  by 
England  or  France,  With  these»  Germany  could,  in  a 
single  generation,  make  herself  one  of  the  great  maritime 
Powers  of  the  world.  She  would  gain  four  millions  and 
more  of  the  most  industrious  people  upon  earth,  almost 
identical  with  her  own  in  race,  language  and  faith.  The 
actual  territorial  acquisition  would  be  immense ;  for,  with 
the  13,000  square  miles  of  Holland,  would  go  the  posses- 
sion of  colonies  in  comparison  with  which  Holland  itself  is 
but  a  mere  speck.  In  the  East  Indies,  there  are  the  c^eat 
islands  of  Java,  Madura,  Bali,  Lombok  and  Banoa ;  the 
Spice  Islands  of  Temate,  Tidore  and  Amboyna ;  with  claims 
as  totensive  as  she  may  wish  to  put  forth  in  Borneo,  Su- 
matra and  Oelebes.  With  such  ample  colonial  possessions, 
Germany  could  enter  ui>on  a  career  of  commercial  develop- 
ment greater  than  Holland  ever  dreamed  of. 

That  Germany  has  her  eye  steadily  fixed  upon  the  acqui- 
sition of  Holland  is  perfectly  well  understood  by  all  who 
look  below  the  surface  of  European  politics  ;  and  the  indi- 
cations are  that  the  Hollanders  are  by  no  means  averse  to 
a  change  which  would  make  their  country,  next  after  Prus- 
sia, the  most  important  member  of  the  most  powerful 
European  State.  In  any  case,  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
Power  which  so  ruthlessly  laid  its  hand  upon  the  Kingdom 
of  Hanover,  and  upon  the  ancient  free  cities  of  Frankfort, 
Hamburg  and  Bremen,  upon  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  will  not 
hesitate  to  acquire  the  Kingdom  of  Holland,  so  much  the 
more  desirable  for  her. 

But  under  no  probable  circumstances  could  this  acqui- 
sition be  made,  forcibly  or  otherwise,  without  the  concur- 
rence of  France ;  for,  should  France  oppose  it,  she  would 
be  sure  of  the  co-operation  of  Great  Britain,  and,  most 
likely,  of  all  the  rest  of  Europe.  And  France  will  never 
consent  unless  she  can  somehow  gain  as  much. .  She  would 
gain  as  much  by  the  acquisition  of  Belgium.  . 

The  gain  by  such  an  acquisition  is  obvious.  France  is 
straining  every  nerve  to  develop  her  manufacturing  capar 
bilities ;  but  she  labors  under  the  lack  of  coal  and  iron. 
Now,  next  after  England,  Belgium  is  richer  in  these  than 
any  other  country  in  Europe.  Thus  Belgium  has  in  abun- 
dance just  what  France  most  wants,  nnless,  indeed,  it  be 
good  natural  harbors. 

We  have  already  said  that  France  and  Germany  are  not 
natural  enemies.  They  have  been  made  such,  not  by  Na- 
ture, but  by  the  stupidity  or  wickedness  of  their  rulers. 
Notwithstanding  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  late  war, 
France  has  recovered  herself  so  that  an  unprejudiced  on- 
looker would  say  that,  should  a  war  break  out  between  her 
and  Germany,  the  issue  would  be  nearly  an  even  chance, 
and  nowise  decisive.  We  do  not  think  that  a  French 
army  would  expect  to  march  straight  upon  Berlin,  or  that 
a  German  army  would  hojie  to  encamp  again  within  sight 


of  Pari&  These  two  nations  are  so  circumstanced  with 
respect  to  each  other  and  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  that  it  ia 
for  the  interest  of  each  that  the  other  should  be  as  starong 
as  possible,  provided  always  that  their  relative  strength 
shall  remain  essentially  equal  Each  State  would  gain 
greatly  by  the  acquisitions  which  we  have  indicated,  and 
neither  of  them  so  much  more  than  the  other  that  the 
balance  of  power  between  them  would  be  sensibly  disturbed. 
They  are  natural  allies,  for  so  nearly  are  they  equal  that 
neither  could  hope  to  gain  much  by  their  being  enemies. 
Let  them  come  fairly  to  an  accord  by  which  Germany 
should  have  Holland  and  France  should  have  Belgrnni, 
and  all  Europe  in  arms  could  do  nothing  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  their  decuion.  They  might  go  further  than 
this,  and. secure  the  non-intervention  of  Bussia  and  Aue- 
tria  by  leaving  these  empires  at  perfect  liberty  to  settle  the 
Ottoman  question  between  them.  Neither  France  nor  Ger- 
many needs  or  desires  any  part  of  Turkey  in  Europe ; 
Bussia  and  Austria  do  want  and  need  portions  of  it  For 
the  possession  of  Belgium,  France  might  well  consent  that 
Germany  should  haveHolland«  and  Austria  should  have  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic.*  For  the  possession  of  Amsterdaaa 
and  the  Zuyder-Zee^  Germany  might  well  consent  thel 
Bussia  should  have  Constantinople  and  the  Bosphoraa^ 
giving  her  free  access  into  and  free  egress  from  that  BladL 
Sea  which  has  come  to  be  mainly  a  Bussian  lake,  wherein 
she  can  develop  her  growing  naval  power. 

In  all  these  speculations  we  leave  Great  Britain  wholly 
out  of  the  account  As  a  European  power  she  has  come  to 
be  inconsiderable,  except  in  cases  where  other  infiuencee 
are  nearly  k>a]anced,  and  she  can  be  a  make- weight  in  the 
scales.  In  such  an  event  her  influence  would  be  great ;  in 
no  other  case  is  it  worth  much  consideration  ;  and  she  has 
enough  other  matters  on  her  hands,  without  troubling  her- 
self greatly  about  questiona  of  Continental  policy.  Her 
wisest  statesmen,  in  whatever  phrases  they  embody  their 
views,  agree  in  the  general  sentiment,  that  the  more  Great 
Britain  leaves  the  Continental  States  to  fight  ont  their  own 
quarrels,  and  arrange  their  own  balances  of  power,  so 
much  the  better  will  it  be  for  her. 

We  have  endeavored,  in  a  general  way,  to  cast  the  hor- 
oscope of  the  kingdoms  of  Holland  and  Belgium.  The 
history  of  these  two  little  kingdoms  is  fnll  of  interest 
The  lines  run  together  for  ages,  then  they  become  dissev- 
ered. Then,  again,  for  a  brief  period  they  coalesce  under 
outward  pressure,  soon  to  separate  by  reason  of  inherent 
repulsion.  We  propose,  in  what  follows,  to  speak  mainly 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium,  touching  upon  Holland  only 
as  she  is  related  to  Belgium. 

Of  the  fifteen  generally  recognized  index)endent  Euro- 
pean States,  Belgium  is  the  smallest  in  territory.  She  has 
an  area  of  a  little  more  than  11,000  square  miles,  about 
equal  to  that  of  our  State  of  Maryland.  Muoh  smaller,  in- 
deed, are  the  so-called  BepubHcs  of  Andorra  and  San 
Marino,  and  the  principalities  of  Ldeohtenstein  and  Mon- 
aco, whose  united  territory  is  less  than  250  square  milea^ 
with  a  population  not  exceeding  20,000.  These  preserve 
their  political  independence  simply  because  nobody  thinks 
it  worth  while  to  deprive  them  of  it  In  point  of  popula- 
tion, Belgium  ranks  much  higher  upon  the  European 
scale.  She  falls  just  a  little  below  Sweden  and  Norway, 
with  nearly  thirty  times  her  area ;  exceeds  Holland,  Port- 
ugal, Switzerland,  Denmark  and  Greece.  Leaving  out  of 
view  the  few  scores  of  square  miles  which  constitute  the 
immediate  environs  and  suburbs  of  great  cities,  such  as 
London  and  Paris,  there  is  no  spot  in  Europe — ^probably 
none  in  the  world — so  densely  peopled  as  is  Belgium. 
In  1878  the  population  numbered  5,253,000,  averaging  461 
to  the  square  mile ;  in  some  provinces  it  is  muoh  greater. 
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The  rate  of  inoreflse  is  very  slow.    At  the  present  day  the 
population  is  about  five  and  a  half  millions. 

The  people  may  be  divided  into  two  families,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  language  which  they  speak,  for  here 
language  is  the  best  indication  of  race.  A  little  less  than 
five-tenths  of  the  Belgians  are  Flemings,  an  offshoot  of  the 
Teutonic  race,  their  language  being  closely  allied  to  the 
Saxon  and  the  English.  A  little  more  than  four-tenths 
are  Walloons^  clearly  of  Celtic  origin,  whose  language  is 
the  French.  The  remaining  tenth  may  be  set  down  as  of 
mixed  descent^  speaking  both  Flemish  and  French,  and 
sometimes  German. 

In  general,  Belgium  is  a  low,  flat  country,  although  in 
the  southeast  the  land  sometimes  rises  to  an  devation  of 
two  thousand  feet     As  in  Holland,  the  soil  consists  mainly 
of  alluvium  washed  down  by  the  rivers.    A  considerable 
portion  of  it  lies  below  the  level  of  the  ocean  tides,  which 
are  kept  out  by  means  of  dykes  and  embankments,  less 
massive^  however,  than  those  of  Holland.    By  nature  the  soil 
is  rather  unfertile,  but  the  patient  industry  of  generations 
has  made  it  highly  productive.  In  no  other  country  has  the 
Boienoe  of  agriculture  practically  attained  a  higher  point 
than  in  Belgium ;  so  that  she  is  able  to  feed  her  dense 
population  in  ordinary  years.    Not  even  in  France  is  the 
land  so  minutely  subdivided,  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  it  being  owned  by  the  actual  cultivators.    Farms,  in 
anything  like  our  sense  of  the  word,  are  rare  ;  most  of  the 
estetes  are  what  we  should  consider  mere  garden -patches. 
The  mineral  wealth  of  Belgium  is  very  considerable — 
coal,  iron,  zinc  and  marble  being  among  the  principal  ar- 
ticles.   Formerly,  the  country  was  the  foremost  one  in 
Europe  for  its  textile  manufactures  ;  but  of  late  years  it 
has  been  in  this  respect  outstripped  by  other  oountrieSy 
which  have  easier  access  to  the  raw  material.     Flax  is, 
however,  produced  abundantly ;  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  linens,  Belgium  still  holds  a  prominent  place. 

The  Belgians  are  pre-eminently  an  industrious  people. 
Nowhere  else  are  there  fewer  idle  hands ;  yet  the  statistics 
of  social  condition  show  that  industry  is  upon  the  whole 
but  poorly  rewarded.    The  most  complete  of  these  reports 
which  ha^e  come  imder  our  eye,  are  as  old  as  1857.     The 
figures  are  startling  enough.     In  that  year  there  were,  in 
round  numbers,  900,000  families.     Of  these,  only  89,000 
are  set  down  as  "wealthy  "—evidently  including  all  fami- 
lies living  in  tolerable  comfort ;  373,000  families  were  liv- 
ing in  "  straitened  circumstances  *';  the  remainder,  nearly 
one-half  of  the  whole,   are  stated  to  be  "living  in  a 
wretched  condition.'*    Of  this  last  class,  266,000  families 
—nearly  a  third  of  the  entire  population — ^were  at  least 
partial  paupers,  "receiving  aid  from  the  Stata"    This 
year  1857  was  a  very  hard  one  all  over  Ohristendom ;  and 
most  likely  the  proportion  of  those  living  in  wretched  cir- 
cumstances was  abnormally  great     But  all  later  data  go 
to  show  that  want  and  privation  is  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception  among  the  Belgian  peasantry. 

If  one  were  to  judge  from  official  figures,  there  is  ample 
provision  for  the  education  of  all  the  people ;  yet  we  find 
that,  in  1871,  about  one-third  of  the  adult  population  were 
unable  to  read  or  write.  In  one  respect,  at  least,  Belgium  is 
a  model  State.  All  forms  of  faith  are  not  merely  tolerated, 
but  the  adherents  of  each  are  absolutely  equal  in  the  eye  of 
the  law.  More  than  this,  the  clergy  of  every  faith  are 
paid  directly  by  the  State.  Oatholio  priests,  Protestant  jmis- 
tors  and  Jewish  rabbis  all  have  their  annual  stipends  from 
the  public  treasury.  Notwithstanding  this  perfect  reli- 
gious freedom,  there  is  no  other  country  in  Ohristendom 
where  there  is  so  little  diversity  in  faith.  Of  the  five  and 
a  half  millions  of  people,  not  more  than  20,000  are  Protest- 
ants ;  and  there  are  about  3,000  Jews--fill  the  rest  are 


Catholics.  Monastic  institutions  are  numerous.  In  1866 
there  were  178  monasteries,  with  nearly  3,000  monks; 
and  1,144  convents,  with  more  than  15,000  nuns. 

A  notably  small  proportion  of  the  people  are  gathered 
into  large  cities.  Brussels,  exclusive^  of  populous  sub- 
urbs, has  about  180,000  inhabitants ;  Antwerp  has  140,000  ; 
Ghent,  130,000 ;  Liege,  113,000.  Next,  but  at  a  wide  inter- 
val, comes  quaint  old  Bruges,  with  not  quite  50,000  ;  and 
some  half  dozen  other  towns  with  more  than  25,000  each. 

The  standing  army,  on  a  peace  footing,  consists  of  about 
40,000  men.  Every  year  10,000  men  are  enrolled  by  con- 
scription, with  the  privilege  of  furnishing  substitutes  ;  the 
term  of  service  lasting  eight  years,  about  one-half  of 
which  is  spent  on  furlough.  On  a  war  footing,  as  estab- 
lished in  1868,  the  minimum  force  is  raised  to  nearly 
100,000.  Besides  the  standing  army,  is  the  national  guard, 
or  militia,  comprising  all  able-bodied  men  between  the 
ages  of  twenty-one  and  forty  ;  but  this  is  in  actual  serv- 
ice only  in  towns  having  more  than  10,000  inhabitants. 
The  public  debt  is  very  considerable,  the  nucleus  consist- 
ing of  the  assumption  of  220,000,000  francs  of  the  debt 
owing  by  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  at  the  time  of 
the  disruption  in  1831.  Large  additions  have  been  s 
sequently  made,  mainly  for  military  purposes  and  for  rail- 
way construction.  In  1870,  the  total  amount  was  a  little 
more  than  700,000,000  francs.  We  suppose  that  it  has 
not  been  subsequently  increased,  since  the  annual  budgets 
usually  make  the  estimated  receipts  a  little  in  excess  of 
the  expenditures  for  all  purposes. 

The  existing  Ck>vemment  of  Belgium  is  a  limited  mon- 
archy, the  succession  to  the  crown  being  in  the  male  Une. 
In  default  of  direct  male  issue,  the  Eliug  may,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Ohambers,  nominate  his  successor.  The  right 
of  voting  is  vested  in  aU  citizens  paying  not  less  than  42 
francs  a  year  in  direct  taxes.  Any  citizen  is  eligible  as  a 
representative  in  the  lower  house  ;  but  only  those  who  pay 
direct  taxes  to  the  amount  of  at  least  2,000  francs  are  eli- 
gible as  senators.  This  restriction  confines  the  number  of 
those  eligible  as  senators  within  very  narrow  limits.  Sena- 
tors receive  no  pay  ;  representatives  have  a  salary  of  about 
$1,000  a  year  Upon  the  whole,  the  Oonstitution  of  the 
kingdom  is  a  very  excellent  one — at  least,  upon  paper. 

The  long  history  of  what  we  now  know  as  Belgium  pre- 
sents many  points  of  interest,  linking  itself  with  that  of 
all  neighboring  States.  Of  this  history,  down  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century,  we  shall  give  only  the 
barest  outline. 

The  name  comes  from  the  BelgcB,  one  of  the  three  tribes 
whom  Julius  Oaesar  describes  as  occupying  that  vast  region 
known  to  the  Bomans  as  Oallia^  or  GauL  Their  region 
appears  to  have  included  all  of  the  modem  Belgium,  with 
considerable  portions  of  Holland,  France  and  Germany. 
Ethnolog^ists  are  not  fully  agreed  as  to  the  laoe  to  whioh 
the  Belgce  should  be  assigned.  The  best  supported  opin- 
ion is  that  they  belonged  to  the  Geltlo  family,  with  per- 
haps some  mixture  of  Teutonic  blood.  In  character  and 
habits  they  were  deariy  Geltic  rather  than  Teutonia 

During  the  great  migration  of  races  whioh  preceded,  ac- 
companied, and  partly  occasioned,  the  downfall  of  ttie 
Boman  Empire,  hordes  of  Northerners  poured  into  this 
lowland  region,  which  they  found  greatly  to  their  liking. 
One  part  of  it  they  called  the  *<Good  Meadow"  {Bet- Ave; 
whence  the  Latin  Bdiavi),  The  more  northern  and  par- 
tially submerged  portion  came  to  be  known  as  the  HoQow 
Land,  or,  as  we  say,  "Holland."  Later,  the  whole  im- 
mense alluvial  plain  was  styled  the  Nether-Lands,  or  "Low 
Gountries."  When  the  Bomans  came  to  be  too  enervated 
to  fight  their  own  battles,  or  rich  enough  to  hire  others  to 
fight  in  their  stead,  the  flower  of  their  armies  was  drawn 
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from  tiiifl  part  of  Gallia,  the  Batavi  being  specioll;  noted  as 
fearlees  flghten 

When  the  empire  finally  went  down,  this  region  pEwsed 
for  a  whils  out  of  tlie  domain  of  written  hiatorjr.  When  at 
length  it  Bgoin  cornea  to  ligbt,  we  Snd  it  divided  ep  into 
nnmarona  dnohiee  and  ooantahipa,  with  man;  a  free  town 
or  eommnne  dotting  its  low  green  enr&oa.  For  daring 
these  long  silent  jears  men  had  beie  found  otit  that  there 
was    other 

work  in  the  ^^^-^^  .  ~-Br^,===^^^^..,_^.--^ 
world  than 
that  of  cnttiog 
each  other's 
throats.  In- 
dostrj  had 
oome  to  be  a 
power  in  a 
sense  hitherto 

The  workers 
gained  wealth, 
and  with 
wealth  oame 
powtr,  or,  at 
least,  the  pos- 
sibilibj  of  it ; 
and  the;  made 
the  most  of 
this  possibil- 
ity by  pnr- 
chasing  rights 
and  privile^^ 
from  their 
feudal  lords. 
They  had  by 
no  meuB  an 


easy  time  of  it  Sometimes  a  strong  lord  refused  to  te 
boond  by  the  agreement  of  his  weaker  predeeeesor.  If 
the  burghers  felt  themsalTes  too  weak  to  maintsin  tif'f 
rights,  they  yielded  for  the  time,  but  held  themnlm 
ready  when  opportunity  oame  to  re-sssert  thmr  anonl 
priTileges.  Upon  the  whole,  the  power  cf  the  bnrghen 
or,  as  we  may  call  them,  "  the  middle  olaases,"  grew  fran 
generation  to  generation  in  the  Netherlands,  and  it  ctiw 
tobeaobiov- 

=^^r^S- -^-—i^^  =^^=^^_=^-~.  ledged   th»t 

they  hi* 
some  rig'''' 
which  dnkf 
and  oonnts 
were  bonnJ 
to  respect 
These  ft« 
towns      "hJ 


root  1"° 
which  Mf 
modeia  ■;•- 


polity   h»T9 
sprang 

The  gK«' 
empiro  of 
0  h  arbnaff" 
had  risen  into 
existenoe,  sdiI 
be  had  it  i" 
mind  to  ffl- 
fffoA  bis  s*V 
o«r  the»e 
region"." 
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which  he  kn«w  litUe ;  bnt  moie  important  af&irs  drew 
his  attaatioii  elsewhere.  Under  his  degenerate  eaooes- 
■ors,  his  empire  fell  to  pieoes.  The  Saraoena  awarmed 
into  Europe,  made  tbemselTea  masten  ol  Spain,  oroaaed 
the  Fjreneea  into  FranoB,  whence  they  were  beaten  bock 
by  Gharlea  the  Hammer ;  jet  the  bmit  of  these  great  eTonta 
ecaroely  reached  the  Natherlands,  anj  mora  than  did  the 
intrignea  and  quarrels  between  Popes  and  Emperors.  The 
Netherlan'^a 
were  isolated 
from  the  rest 
of  Enrope 
nntil  the 
foarteenth 
centnry  was 
approoohiDR 
its  close.  At 
the  middle  of 
this  century, 
Flanders  was 
the  riobest 
and  most  im- 
portant pro- 
Tince  of  the 
Netherlsnda. 
The  year 
1386  was  a 
marked 
epoch  in  the 
history  of 
this  region. 
The  Ooant  of 
Flandersdied 
withont  male 
issne;  and 
wiQi  him  the 
line  of  the 
oonntahip 
was  extinct 
The  sncoea- 
flion  some- 
how feU  to 
the  Dake  of 
Bargnndy, 
one  of  the 
moat  power- 
ful of  the 
French  sn- 
geraini,  and, 
in  aU  bnt 
name,  an  ia- 
dependent 
■  OTAreign. 
It  was  not 
long     before 


*«     "'     ^^^  McroiK  «.,  nxe  or 

N  etherlasds, 

whieb  formed  the  moat  prodnetiTe  part  of  his  broad  do- 
mains. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  next  century,  Charlee  the  Bold, 
Doke  of  Borgnndy,  ranked  among  the  moat  powerfol  po- 
tentfttee  of  Europa  He  was,  in  all  bnt  craft,  an  orermatoh 
for  his  liege-lord,  Lonis  XL  of  France,  whom  he  made 
priaoner  ;  and  it  rested  apon  the  caprice  of  the  moment, 
or  a  turn  of  the  hand,  whether  Louis  should  ever  come 
out  alivcL  It  he  had  ao  chosen,  Charles  might  have  re- 
phtoed  bis  dooal  coronet  by  a  kingl;  crown.     Ferhaps  he 


would  have  done  ao,  had  a  longer  life  been  accorded  to 
him.    Bat  in  an  evil  hoar  he  quarreled  with  the  Swiss, 
and  marched  to  invade  them  in  their  mountain  homea. 
They  met  him  half-way,  and  in  1177  the  forces  enoonntered 
near  Nancy.     Here,  for  perhaps  the  first  time  daring  the 
ao-oalled  age  of  cbivalry,  was  fairly  demonstrated  the  power 
of  footmen  against  horsemen.    It  had  been  asanmed  that 
a  squadron  of  f  ally-armed  knights  and  aqoiies  and  oavaliera 
o  o  n  1  d  ride 
through  and 
OTor    any 
foroe  of  foot- 
men.       At 
Nancy     the 
proud     Bnr- 
gundian  chi- 
valry     flung 

against  the 
solid  wall  of 
the  Swiss 
pikemen, 
were  dsahed 
.  in  pieces, 
and  hurled 
back  in  uttra 
rouL  Charles 
the  Bold  was 

ftlftin     in     fh^ 

m«Ue,  no 
one  knows 
exactly  how  ; 
three  dayn 
after,  bis 
body,  dis- 
figured and 
scarcely  reo- 
ognizable, 
waa  found 
among  a 
heap  of  slain. 
He  left  no 
son,  and  his 

Mary,    be- 


where  the 
Salic  law 
did  not  pre- 
vail, and  WM 
the  richest 
heiress  in 
Europe. 

Mary  of 
Bnrgundy 
wished  to 
marry     the 

Archduke  Maximilian  of  Austria,  son  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  IV.  Somehow,  the  States  of  HoUand  hod  a 
voice  in  the  matter,  and  before  they  would  consent  to  the 
marriage,  th^  insisted  upon  the  granting  of  the  "Oreat 
Privil^e,"  a  charter  which  greatly  enlarged  the  legal 
rights  of  the  States,  The  marriage  took  place ;  and  so 
the  dominion  of  the  Netherlands  passed  over  to  the  Honse 
of  Austria.  Maximilian,  when  fairly  in  plaoe,  ignored 
this  great  charter,  which  for  a  time  became  as  so  much 
blank  parchment ;  bnt  it  still  existed,  and  the  grandsona 
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of  the  men  who  won  it  appealed  to  it,  u  fall  wairant  and 
joBtification  when  thej  rose  in  arms  against  the  grand- 
0OD8  of  those  who  granted  it. 

After  the  death  of  his  father,  Maximilian  was  made  Em- 
peror. For  some  reason  he  made  over  the  Netherlands  to 
his  young  son,  Philip.  This  Philip  married  Joanna,  the 
half-mad  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Oastila 
Their  son,  Charles  L  of  Spain,  better  known  in  history 
as  the  Emperor  Oharles  Y.  of  Germany,  waa  thus,  by  in- 
heritance, heir  not  only  to  the  sovereignty  of  Spain,  bnt 
idso  to  ttiat  of  the  entire  Netherlands,  which  thus  became 
an  appanage  of  the  Spanish  crown.  Fortune  never  seemed 
tired  of  showering  her  favors  upon  Gharlea  At  sixteen 
he  acceded  to  his  ancestral  heritage&  A  few  years  later 
he  was  elected  Emperor  of  Germany.  Then  the  swords  of 
Gortez,  Pizarro  and  other  conquistadors  made  him  master 
of  the  Indies,  as  the  southern  portion  of  the  Ne\f  World 
was  then  designated. 

How  Oharles  ruled  the  Netherlands  need  not  here  be  told 
at  length.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  he  put  forth  all  his 
power  to  crush  out  the  Beformation,  which  had  gained 
tUe  preponderance  in  the  northern  provinces,  and  had 
taken  firm  root  in  the  southern  onea  In  this  he  failed. 
He  had  pitted  himself  against  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  it 
was  too  strong  for  him.  Worn  out,  not  so  much  by  age 
as  by  toil,  care,  disappointment  and  gluttony,  he  abdi- 
cated all  his  crowns,  making  what  he  juclged  the  best  dis- 
position of  his  vast  hereditary  and  acquired  dominions. 
To  his  son,  Philip  IL,  he  gave  the  Netherlands,  Spain  and 
the  Indies,  with  a  strict  injunction  to  extirpate  heresy. 

Philip  was  in  nowise  backward  in  undertaking  the  task 
thus  devolved  upon  him,  especially  in  so  far  as  the  Neth- 
erlands were  concerned.  The  resrdt  was  that  great  revolt 
of  the  seventeen  provinces,  the  issue  of  which  was  that  the 
six  northern  provinces,  constituting  what  we  know  as  Hol- 
land, won  their  independence,  and  established  the  Dutch 
Republic,  while  the  eleven  southern  provinces,  essentially 
the  modem  Belgium,  remained  under  the  dominion  of 
Philip.  Thus  the  Netherlands  came  to  be  divided  into 
two  States,  henceforth  to  be  separate  and  distinct^  except 
for  the  period  between  1814  and  1830,  when  they  were  in 
a  manner  joined  together  by  a  force  external  to  themselves. 
We  shall  follow  the  history  of  the  southern  provinces, 
then  called  "the  Spanish  Netherlands,"  touching  upon 
the  history  of  Holland  only  so  far  as  it  links  itself  with 
that  of  Belgium. 

In  1598  Philip  IL  saw  that  his  end  was  at  hand^  and  it 
behooved  him  to  make  a  disposition  of  those  vast  domains 
which  had  fallen  to  him  by  one  tenure  or  another.  The 
thing  which  he  had  nearest  to  his  heart  was  to  provide  a 
Hovereignty  for  his  favorite  child,  the  Infanta  Glara  Isa- 
bella. So  much  was  she  his  favorite,  that  there  was  a  re- 
port, not  altogether  discredited  at  the  time,  that  after  the 
deatii  of  his  fourth  wife  he  had  it  in  mind  to  apply  for  a 
Papal  dispensation  permitting  him  to  marry  this  daughter. 
This  report  was  doubtless  without  foundation,  for  the 
worst  of  Popes,  in  the  darkest  of  times,  would  never  have 
dreamed  of  outraging  the  universal  sentiment  of  Ghristen- 
dom  by  granting  such  a  dispensation,  even  at  the  inter- 
cession of  the  most  powerful  of  monarchs.  The  Papal 
power  of  dispensation  in  marriage  cases  is  a  broad  one, 
and  sometimes,  in  oases  of  great  public  import,  it  has  been 
stretched  to  its  widest  extent ;  but  never  to  such  an  extent 
as  this.  Tet  grave  and  credible  historians  have  not 
thought  this  scandal  unworthy  of  mention. 

Still,  due  provision  must  be  made  for  the  Infanta.  The 
sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands  was  in  the  hands  of  Philip, 
to  bestow  upon  whomsoever  he  would.  Not  long  before 
ihis  he  had  made  the  Gardinal  Albert.  Archbishop  of  To- 


ledo, Governor  of  the  Low  Countries.  It  was  now  de- 
cided that  he  should  marry  the  Infanta,  and  that  the  inde- 
pendent sovereign^  of  the  Netherlands  should  be  Tested 
in  them  and  their  descendants.  A  Papal  dispenaation  for 
so  worthy  a  purpose  was  easily  obtained,  freeing  the  Car- 
dinal-Archbishop from  his  clerical  vows,  and  the  -wedded 
pair  came  to  rule  the  Netherlands  under  the  title  of  **  the 
Archduke&" 

For  a  score  of  years  the  Archdukes  governed  milcQj  and 
not  unwisely.  Had  an  heir  been  bom  to  them,  not  im- 
probably the  fate  of  the  Netherlands  would  have  heen  a 
happier  one,  for  they  would  have  been  ruled  by  sovereigBs 
native  to  the  soil,  and  not  by  foreigners.  But  Albert  and 
Isabella  died  childless  within  a  short  period  from  each 
other,  and  in  1621  the  dominion  of  the  Netherlands  again 
reverted  to  the  King  of  Spain. 

The  fortunes  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  were  now  rapidly 
declining,  and  the  Netherlands  shared  in  her  miafortonea 
War  after  war  broke  out  between  Spain  and  f^ranoe  and 
other  Powers.     The  Low  Goantries  were  always  the  first 
point  of  attack,  and  so  their  meadows  came  to  be  the  battle- 
field of  Europe.    Spain  was  uniformly  worsted,  and  had 
to  purchase  peace  by  successive  cessions  of  portions  of 
the  Netherlands.     This  was  especially  the  case  in  1659, 
1668  ^d  1679.     In  1713  came  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Sac- 
cession,  when  the  othqr  European  Powers  undertook  to 
portion  out   the  dominions  of  the  half -dead  monarchy. 
One  result  of  this  was  that  the  Low  Ciountries  were  as- 
signed to  Austria,  and  were  called  **  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands."   Afterward  came  the  Austrian  War  of  Snooesmon, 
during  which  a  g^reat  part  of  this  country  was  eeixed  by 
France ;  but  it  was,  in  1748,  restored  to  Austria  by  the 
peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

During  the  Seven  Tears'  War  (1766-1763),  waged  ori- 
ginally between  Frederick  the  Qreat  of  Pmasia  and 
Maria  Theresa  of  Austria,  in  which  finally  Franoe,  Boflata 
and  England  became  inyolved,  the  Netherlands  remained 
wholly  undisturbed ;  for  the  great  battlefields  were  ht 
away.  After  its  close  they  enjoyed  no  Httle  proepenfy 
under  the  mild  rule  of  Charles  of  Lorraine,  the  Yioerojoi 
the  Empress  Maria  Theresa.  Her  son  and  sacoeasor, 
Joseph  L,  incurred  the  dislike  of  the  Netherlanders,  who 
rose  in  revolt,  and  gained  some  advantages  over  the  Ans- 
trians.  In  1790,  these  provinces  formed  themselves  into 
a  republic,  under  the  name  of  "  United  Belgium.'*  Thn 
existed  only  a  few  months,  and  then  they  were  onee  moro 
brought  under  peaceful  subjection  to  Austrian  rule. 

The  interval  of  peace  was  briet  France  had  overthrown 
her  monarchy,  and  transformed  herself  into  a  Bevolotioii- 
ary  Bepublia  War  was  made  upon  her  by  Austria  and 
Prussia.  The  French  invaded  the  Netherlanda.  The 
battle  of  Jemappes,  in  1792,  put  them  in  possession  of  a 
great  part  of  the  country  ;  the  action  at  Fleurus,  In  1794, 
completed  the  conquest  This  was  acknowledged  bj  the 
treaty  of  Oampo-Formio,  in  1797,  and  confirmed  by  that 
of  Luneville  in  1801. 

The  Netherknds— or,  as  we  may  now  say,  Beigium— 
were  then  made  an  integral  portion  of  France,  and  were 
governed  upon  the  same  footing ;  received  the  Code  Na- 
poleon, sharing  henceforth  in  the  glories  and  the  disasten 
of  the  Republic  and  the  Empire. 

After  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  in  1814,  Belgium 
for  a  short  time  under  the  military  rule  of  an 
commandant  Then  the  great  Powers  took  it  upon  them- 
selves to  reconstruct  the  map  of  Europe.  No  Power  would 
consent  that  any  other  one  should  have  Belgium  or  Hol- 
land. As  a  makeshift,  it  was  finaUy  agreed  that  these 
States  should  be  consolidated  into  a  monarchy,  under  the 
name  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands^  theorown 
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oonfexred  upon  Prinoe  Frederick  William  of  Nasaan.  It 
was  tboaght  that  this  kingdom,  haying  a  population  of 
about  6, 000, 000,  woold  be  strong  enough  tqi^tand  alon&  It 
was  espedally  designed  as  a  oonnteroheck  to  France,  of 
whom  the  other  Poirers  were  natarallj  jealons. 

Looking  back  upon  this  measare  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  times,  it  was  to  all  seeming  a  wise  and  not  an  nnjnst 
one.  The  two  nations  had,  to  a  great  extent,  a  common 
origin.  For  a  long  time  they  had  a  common  history. 
Since  their  soparation,  they  had,  indeed,  developed  in  dif- 
ferent directions.  The  Hollanders  were  as  thoroiighly 
Ihitch  as  their  ancestors  had  been  in  the  days  of  William 
the  Silent ;  while  the  Belgians,  during  their  brief  union 
with  France,  had  come  to  be  quite  as  French  as  were  the 
inhabitants  of  the  other  provinces  of  that  empire.  Yet  it 
might  not  be  unreasonably  expected  that  the  two  peo- 
ples might  live  together  in  amity  under  a  common  gov- 
ernment, with  a  settled  (3onstitntion. 

But  unfortunately  the  Oonstitution  was  in  many  re- 
spects obnoxious  to  the  Belgians.  They  outnumbered 
the  Hollanders  almost  two  to  one  ;  but  in  the  Legislative 
Chambers  each  had  the  same  number  of  deputies.  The 
national  debt  of  Holland  was  very  great,  that  of  Belgium 
very  small ;  and  the  whole  was  imposed  upon  the  united 
kingdom,  the  Belgians  having  to  bear  the  greater  share  of 
the  burden.  That  the  King  was  a  Hollander,  was  of 
itself  of  little  consequence ;  but  it  was  charged  that  the 
interests  of  Belgium  were  made  entirely  subservient  to 
those  of  Holland.  Public  offices  were  bestowed  almost 
exdasively  upon  the  Dutch.  Thus,  in  1830,  we  find  that 
of  the  Oabinet,  only  one  was  a  Belgian ;  of  the  219  officials 
connected  with  the  Ministries  of  the  Interior  and  of  War, 
only  14  were  Belgians  ;  of  the  1,967  officers  in  the  army, 
only  238  were  Belgians.  Differences  of  religion  had  not  a 
little  to  do  in  promoting  disaffection.  The  Belgians  were 
almost  to  a  man  devoted  Catholics  ;  the  Hollanders  were 
almost  to  a  man  thorough  Protestants. 

A  thousand  causes  had  combined  to  bring  about  a  rev- 
olutionary feeling  all  over  the  Continent.  Brussels  came 
to  be  a  city  of  refuge  for  the  discontented  spirits  of  every 
nation,  whose  only  idea  of  reformation  was  revolution. 
Orally  and  through  the  press  they  inveighed  against  all 
governments,  inolading  that  of  the  Netherlands— so  far,  at 
least,  as  the  administration  in  Belgium  was  concerned. 
Qovemment  at  last  undertook  to  deal  with  these  violent 
propagandists ;  their  presses  were  put  down,  and  several 
of  the  prominent  revolutionists  were  banished  from  the 
kingdom. 

From  1824  onward.  Continental  Europe  was  drifting 
toward  a  new  revolutionary  period.  It  mattered  little  into 
what  waters  the  stone  should  first  be  flung.  Wherever 
the  centre  might  be,  the  waves  would  swell  on  every  side. 
Paris,  as  often  before  and  since,  took  the  lead.  In  July, 
1830,  the  Parisians  broke  out  into  open  insurrection. 
Charles  X.  was  hurled  from  the  throne,  and  he,  with  all 
his  family,  were  doomed  to  perpetual  exile.  Louis  Phil- 
ippe, Duke  of  Orleana,  with  feigned  reluctance,  but  with 
real  eagerness,  accepted  the  proffered  crown,  with  the 
si^fuificant  title  of  "  King  of  the  French  " — ^not,  as  of  old, 
"King  of  France." 

The  tidings  of  what  had  been  done  in  Paris  threw  Brus- 
sals  into  excitement.  It  needed  little  to  transform  this 
excitement  into  an  outbreak.  On  the  25th  of  August,  just  a 
month  after  the  rising  in  Paris,  a  play  entitled  "La  Muette  " 
was  performed  at  the  theatre  in  Brussels.  It  was  a  poor 
piece  enough,  but  it  was  full  of  passages  of  a  political  turn. 
When  the  curtain  fell,  some  one  raised  the  cry,  **ImiknM 
lei  Parisiensr  ("Let  us  do  as  the  Parisians  have  done  !") 
The  cry  was  taken  up  by  hundreds  of  voices.    The  audi- 


ence shouted  it  as  they  poured  into  the  street,  where  it  was 
caught  up  and  re-echoed  far  and  wida  Before  one  could 
fairly  know  what  it  meant,  a  great  mob  had  massed  to- 
gether. They  did  as  such  mobs  are  wont  to  do.  They 
first  attacked  the  public  buildings,  and  then  began  plan- 
dering  the  establishments  and  dwellings  of  those  who  had 
in  any  way  made  themselves  obnoxious.  The  ordinary 
city  guards  were  powerless  against  the  surging  mob,  who 
seemed  to  be  everywhere.  The  small  military  force  was 
called  out;  but  after  some  feeble  attempts  to  stem  the 
tide,  they  were  ordered  back  to  their  barracks,  and  Br  us-' 
sels  was  for  a  time  in  the  hands  of  the  mob.  The  fury 
spread  from  town  to  town,  and  similar  scenes  were  enacted 
in  almost  every  province. 

The  Government  was  taken  wholly  by  surprise,  and  for 
a  fortnight  could  nob  resolve  upon  any  definite  course  of 
action.  By  this  time  the  popular  fury  had  subsided  ;  the 
better  classes  organized  themselves  into  burgher  guards, 
who  were  able  to  maintain  something  like  order.  But 
even  they  were  in  favor  of  a  separate  administration  for 
Belgium,  although  they  were  then  willing  that  the  crown 
should  still  be  vested  in  the  House  of  Nassau-Orange. 

On  September  13ih  the  King  convened  a  special  session 
of  the  States-General  at  the  Hague.  Unwisdom  governed 
all  their  proceedings.  The  Dutch  members  were  exasper- 
ating in  their  treatment  of  their  Belgian  associates.  Insult 
cuts  more  deeply  than  injary.  Those  of  the  Belgians  who 
had  come  as  moderates,  went  away  as  revolutionists,  de- 
claring that  they  would  no  longer  be  misruled  and  brow- 
beaten by  those  whom  they  contemptaously  styled  their 
"French  cousins."  Belgium  should  be  wholly  separated 
from  Holland ;  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  and  none  of 
his  House,  should  be  their  King. 

Meanwhile  a  royal  army  of  14,000  men,  under  the  com> 
mand  of  Prince  Frederick  of  Nassau,  was  moving  upon 
Brussels,  which  was  partially  occupied  on  September  23d. 
Three  days  of  desultory  street  fighting  ensued,  when  the 
troops  were  expelled.  This  success  emboldened  the  Bel- 
gians. A  Provisional  Government  was  organized  at  Brus> 
sels,  which  declared  that  Belgium  ought  to  be«  and  was,  a 
free  and  independent  State,  and  summoned  a  National 
Congress  of  200  deputies  from  all  the  provinces  to  convene 
at  Brussels. 

When  the  Dutch  troops  left  Brussels,  they  fell  back  upon 
Antwerp,  which  they  occupied.  In  October,  a  large  tu- 
multuary Belgian  force  appeared  before  the  dty.  The 
gates  were  thrown  open  by  the  people,  and  the  Dutch, 
under  General  Chass^,  withdrew  into  the  strong  citadel, 
which  completely  commanded  the  city.  The  Belgians— 
more  a  mob  than  an  army — ^attempted  to  take  the  works 
with  such  weapons  as  they  could  find  or  make.  Chass^ 
opened  fire  upon  the  city.  The  bombardment  lasted  two 
days,  doing  no  little  damage,  when  a  truce  was  agreed 
upon. 

The  Belgian  National  Congress  assembled  on  the  20th  o! 
November.  Without  a  single  dissentient  voice  they  voted 
for  the  perfect  independence  of  Belgium.  The  form  oi 
government  was  now  to  be  considered.  There  were  13 
votes  for  a  republic,  and  174  for  a  limited  monarchy.  It 
was  then  moved  that  the  Orange-Nassau  family  should  be 
for  ever  excluded  from  the  crown  ;  this  passed  by  a  vote^ 
of  161  to  28— the  minority  being  merely  in  favor  of  a  little 
delay.  The  Congress  then  began  to  cast  about  for  a  King, 
foolishly  imagining  that  they  would  be  left  to  choose  for 
themselves. 

The  list  of  candidates  suggested  is  an  amusing  one. 
Some  members  proposed  Louis  Philippe  of  Fraoce,  or  his 
son,  the  Duke  of  Nemours  ;  some  named  General  Sebaa- 
tiani,  the  French  Minisier  for  Foreign  Affairs;  others 
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snggeated  duteanbrift&d,  tha  French  poet  mnd  noraliat ; 
some  erea  hinted  kt  tba  Popo.  Prince  Otho  of  B«*aru 
vu  talked  of ;  so  'wu  some  prinoe  or  other  of  the  House  of 
Sweden  or  of  Ssvo^.  Bat  opinion  tended  most  atronglj 
in  fsTDT  of  the  7oang  Duke  of  Ijeaohtenberg,  son  of 
Engene  Beanhunsis,  and  so,  bj  adoption,  a  grmodaon  of 
Napoleon, 

Lonis  Fhilippo  hastened  to  interpoae  a  tsEo  npon  the 
choioe  of  tha  Dake  of  Lenohtenberg.     Neither  France  nor 
Great  Britain  wonld  ever  consent  that  a  member  of  tha 
Bonaparte  family  ahonld  sit  npon  the  throne  of  Belgiatn. 
For  hinuelf,  he  fovored  Otho  of  Bavaria.     If  that  prinoe 
were    ohoaen,    he 
wonld  give  him  hia 
daughter    in     mar- 
riage aa  soon  aa  he 
became    of     proper 
age,    and  had  com- 
pleted his  edncatios. 

The  more  sensible 
of  the  depntiee  per- 
oeiTsd  that  the  good- 
will of  the  King  of 
tha  French  was  of 
panunoont  import- 
anoe,  and  were  in 
faTor  of  the  Dnke  of 
Nemonrs.  The  mors 
foohah  of  them  took 
the  declaration  of 
Lonis  Philippe  aa  an 
insult,  and  most  of 
these  determined  to 
adhere  to  the  Dnke  < 
of  Lenohtenbei^.  - 
Upon  the  first  formal 
ballot,  there  were 
three  candidates,  no 
one  receiving  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Totes. 
irpon  the  seoond 
ballot,  there  were 
74  votea  for  IJenob- 
tenberg,  21  for  tba 
Arohdnke  Charles  of 
Anstria,  and  97  for 
the  Duke  of  Ne- 
moars.  The  French 
prinoe  thus  reaeived 
juat  a  majoritj  ol 
the  roles  coat,  with- 
out one  to  spare; 
The  President  of  the 
Congress    therenpon  ^ 

anoonnoed  that  the 
Dnke  of  Nemonis  had  been  duly  chosen  as  King  of  Bel- 
gium, and  would  be  reoeived  and  acknowledged  as  snofa 
as  soon  ea  be  should  have  taken  the  oath  to  maintain  the 
Constitution.  A  depntation  was  sent  to  Paris  to  anoounoe 
to  the  duke  that  the  election  had  fallen  npon  him. 

When  this  depntatioa  reached  the  Freacli  Court,  they 
met  with  an  nnespeoted  rebu£  Louis  Philippe  deolarad 
that  no  son  of  Ids  shoold  become  King  of  Bslginm,  for 
saoh  a  measnreoonld  scarcely  fail  to  bring  abont  a  general 
war.  "The  examples  of  Lonis  XIV.  and  of  Napoleon," 
he  Bud,  "  wonld  snfBce  to  prevent  me  from  the  fatal  temp- 
tation of  erecting  thrones  for  my  sons."  Wdl  would  it 
have  been  for  him  had  he  been  as  wise  fifteen  years  later. 

In  the  meanwhile    the  representatives  of   the    great 


Powers  were  convened  in  London,  in  order  to  ddibecats 
upon  and  aettle  the  affairs  of  Belgium,  The  Belgian  Oob- 
gress  had  now  oome  to  nnderstand  that  till  tha  daeisi<Ki  of 
this  Enropean  Oonlerenoe  should  be  rendered,  th^re  waa 
nothing  which  they  coald  do.  Until  then  they  named  a 
Regent,  in  the  person  of  one  M.  Chokioi,  who  was  duly 
installed  on  the  25th  of  Febmaiy,  1831.  Hia  re«enlBhip 
lasted  barely  four  months,  for  by  the  end  of  that  time  the 
London  Confereaoa  had  deoided  for  the  sepsixtion  ot  Bd- 
ginm  and  Holland,  and  had  fixed  upon  tha  tenaa  d  tha 
separatioD,  which  were  to  ba  enforoad  bj  arms,  if  need 
were.     They  had  also  seleoted  a  King  for  Uie  Belgians. 

The  ofaoioa  of  the 
Conference  waa 
Prince  Lec^Mld  ol 
8axe-  Cobnzg  —  per* 
hi^  the  wisest,  oer- 
tunly  the  luckiest, 
prinoe  of  hia  gener- 
ation. Bom  to  a 
slender  iaheritaoec; 
be  had,  at  the  age  of 
twen^^aix,  married 
the  Frinoeas  Char- 
lotte, h«ir  in«snmp- 
tive  to  the  Britiah 
orown,  and  bad  re- 
ceived from  Parlia- 
ment an  ^nnnnl  psB- 
aion  for. life  of  a 
quarter  of  a  millioti 
of  doUara.  Eighteen 
months  after  Ihii 
marriage  the  prin- 
cess died  in  giving 
birih  to  a  stillbon 
child.  Bat  the  pen- 
sion still  anrrived. 
and  Leoptdd  lived  to 
enjoy  it  for  half  a 
oentnry.  He  had 
since  lived  ia  Eng- 
land, where  he  won 
the  good -will  and 
respect  of  all  men, 
although  some  hint- 
ed that  he  was  quite 
too  oarefnl  of  his 
money.  H«  was  now 
«  man  of  forty,  who 
took  life  easUy.  It 
WBS  by  no  means 
certain  that  be 
wonld  exohanga  his 
easy  life  for  the 
Belgian  crown ;  and  he  had,  upon  seoond  thought,  jnst 
refused  that  of  Oreeoe,  whioh  bad  been  oSered  to  Tiim, 
and  partially  aooepted.  Upon  being  privately  aonnded,  he 
said  that  he  would  not  refuse  the  crown  ot  Belgium  if  it 
should  be  ofi'ered  to  him  by  the  people,  although  he  did 
not  greatly  desire  it ;  but  in  no  case  must  he  be  preased 
as  a  candidate.  His  willingness  was,  perhaps,  in  a  meas- 
ure caused  by  the  assurance  that  should  ha  aooede  (o  the 
dignity,  ha  should  marry  the  lovely  Prinoees  Uarie,  a 
daughter  of  Louis  Philippe. 

Even  yet  a  portion  of  the  Belgian  deputies  seemed  arersa 
to  having  a  Sing  chosen  for  them,  although  he  was  prob- 
ably the  very  man  they  wonld  have  seleoted,  had  the 
choice  been  left  to  themselves.     They  could  soarcely  have 
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ezftected  to  do  better  thui  to 
obtain  for  their  King  &  prince 
zioh  in  hia  own  right,  of  good 
abilities,  excellent  ohuaotflr. 
and  in  the  veij  prime  of  saa- 
liood.  Wh«a  he  wee  propoeed 
to  the  Oongreas  »  eeriee  of 
■tormj  debatee  ensued.  In 
the  end  the  wiaer  oonnsels 
prevaUed.  When  the  Totee 
were  Uken  there  were  162  foK 
Leopold  and  44  against  him. 
In  a  fortnight  he  was  on  his 
way  to  his  new  kingdom,  where 
he  was  met  bj  general  faTor. 
For  a  brief  space  there  ma  no 
apparent  olond  npon  the  hori- 
zon ;  but  in  a  Itm  weeks  ha 
was  Mtoanded  bj  the  tidings 
that  a  Dntob  arm;,  50,000 
strong,  had   crossed  the  fron- 


tiers of  Bel^nm,  and  were 
heading  straight  toward  Bme- 
sela. 

The  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands was  b7  no  mesne  minded 
to  aoqnieaoe  in  the  diTisioa  of 
his  kingdom,  mnoh  less  to 
ovtain  hard  terms  which  the 
Contoenoe  had  imposed  upon 
Holland.  He  was,  most  likely, 
aware  that  a  dirision  had  oome 
to  pass  between  the  Powers 
represented  in  this  Ooafer- 
enock  Anatria  and  Fmseia  had 
oome  to  look  with  distnut 
vpon  the  close  sllianoe  which 
was  growing  np  between 
France  and  Great  Britain. 
The  King  whom  they  had 
DBped  for  Belgiam  was,  or 
wonid  soon  be.  olosety  allied 
^T  merriaire  with  both  of  thnw 
Courts.     They  conld,  indeed. 


T  svMai,  mrssna. 


soaroely  recede  from  the  de- 
cision in  favor  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Belgium,  proTid- 
ed  that  it  could  be  carried 
oat  without  the  exercise  of 
actual  force  bj  the  great 
Powers,  but  they  had  virtu- 
ally withdrawn  from  the  floal 
adjustment  of  the  matter,  end 
left  it  to  France  and  Qreat 
Britain,  who  imposed  onerous 
oonditions  upon  the  King  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  gave  him 
to  understand  thai  they  would 
enforce  his  compliance  with 
them  with  their  armies  and 
fleets.  Proasia  and  Austria 
protested  against  this,  and 
soon  declared  that  in  case 
war  was  made  upon  Dolland, 
they  would  lake  part  with 
her.  The  Dntch  King,  em- 
boldened  by  this,  undertook 
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the  re-oonqiiart  of  Belgium,  and  sent  his  army  aoroas  the 
frontiera. 

To  oppose  the  60,000  Duioh  troops  which  had  entered 
Belgiam,  Leopold  oonld  master  barely  half  as  many  nn- 
disoiplined  men*  With  these  he  endeavored  to  hold  the 
invaders  in  check,  but  on  the  9th  of  Angnst  he  was  de- 
feated near  Loavaio,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  made 
prisoner.  A  great  French  army  was  now  put  in  motion 
toward  Belgium,  and  the  Datch  retreated  across  the  fron- 
tiers, to  await  further  developments.  Qeneral  Chass^, 
with  5,000  men,  still  held  possession  of  the  citadel  of  Ant- 
werp, from  which  France  and  Great  Britain  undertook  to 
expel  him,  and  on  the  18th  of  November  a  French  force 
60,000  strong,  under  Marshal  Gerard,  crossed  the  Belgian 
frontier.  A  general  European  War  seemed  imminent,  and 
the  armies  of  the  Continent  were  placed  upon  a  war  foot- 
ing. 

The  French  army,  with  its  immense  train  of  field  equip- 
age, moved  rapidly.  They  had  come  to  the  belief  that 
their  expedition  was  the  prelude  to  events  which  would 
wipe  out  the  stain  of  the  great  disaster  of  Waterloo.  Their 
line  of  march  led  them  directly  through  the  centre  of  that 
battlefield.  As  they  passed  the  huge  mound  reared  by 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands  to  commemorate  the  victory 
of  the  allied  Powers,  they  were  half  inclined  to  demolish 
it ;  but  time  was  precious,  and  they  contented  themselves 
with  discharging  a  few  volleys  of  musketry  upon  the  co- 
lossal bronze  lion  which  surmounted  the  mound.  Near 
the  close  of  the  month  they  arrived  before  Antwerp,  and 
began  preparations  to  besiege  the  citadel. 

The  dtadel  of  Antwerp,  built  by  the  Duke  of  Alva  to 
overawe  the  town,  had  been  greatly  enlarged  and  strength- 
ened by  Napoleon,  and  was  esteemed  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  in  Europe,  completely  oommanding  the  city  and 
harbor.  On  the  west  it  was  protected  by  the  broad,  deep 
Scheldt,  and  on  every  side  there  were  advanced  works  of 
great  strength.  The  ramparts,  strengthened  by  huge  bas- 
tions, were  mounted  with  180  cannon  of  the  largest  calibre 
then  known.  There  were  ample  casemates  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  defenders,  who  were,  however,  too  few  to 
folly  man  the  immense  circuit  of  the  works.  This  siege 
of  Antwerp  is  in  some  respects  one  of  the  most  notable  in 
history.  It  has  been  aptly  styled  a  "besieging  tourna- 
ment" 

The  citadel  coold  be  most  advantageously  attacked  upon 
the  side  toward  the  town,  which  the  besiegers  wished  to 
be  spared,  and  Gerard  opened  negotiations  for  that  pur- 
posa  GhasB^  perceived  his  advantage,  and  declared  that 
if  any  attempt  should  be  made  to  assail  him  from  certain 
points,  he  would  at  once  bombard  the  city,  which  was 
wholly  at  his  mercy.  If  the  besiegers  would  limit  their 
attack  to  that  side  of  the  citadel  opposite  the  town,  he 
would  spare  it — but  not  otherwise.  For  a  time  it  seemed 
that  no  such  convention  could  be  agreed  upon.  The 
wildest  alarm  prevailed  in  Antwerp,  and  all  who  were  able 
to  do  so  fied  from  the  cily.  Finally  it  was  agreed  that  the 
dty  and  all  its  outworks  should  be  neutral  ground  ;  that 
the  approaches  of  the  besiegers  should  be  made  through 
the  open  country  on  the  southeast,  away  from  the  town ; 
and  that  the  fire  of  the  besieged  should  be  turned  only  in 
that  direction.  Antwerp  itself  thus  became  a  safe  place 
from  which  men  could  view  the  great  military  spectacle 
which  was  to  be  presented,  and  multitudes  flocked  thither 
to  behold  it 

Ground  was  broken  for  the  siege  on  the  last  day  of  No- 
vember, 1831,  the  operations  being  conducted  under  a 
heavy  fire  from  the  citadeL  The  weather  was  cold  and 
stormy,  but  the  besiegers  pushed  on  their  approaches 
with  great  vigor.     They  first  opened  fire  on  (lie  4th  of 


December,  from  eighty  cannon  and  twenty  mortora.     It 
was  a  spectacle  such  as  the  world  has  rarely  aeen.    Tvo 
hundred  oannon  and  mortars  were  inoessantlj  at   plaj ; 
yet  only  upon  one  narrow  front  spot  was  there  a  ngn  of 
the  horrors  of  war— everywhere  else  all  was  aa  quiet  bb  in 
the  time  of  profoundest  peace.    The  inhftbitants   of  Ant- 
werp pursued  their  daily  avocations  just  as   thotigh  the 
siege  was  a  sham  fight  got  up  for  their  amusement.     TImj 
ascended  the  towers  and  steeples,  or  rode  oat«   to  look 
upon  the  unwonted  spectacle.  But  upon  that  sontheastarc 
front  of  the  citadel,  grim,  earnest  work  was  goings  on. 

The  attack  of  the  besiegers  was  at  first  mainly  upon  th« 
Fort  of  St  Laurent,  a  strong  detached  work  garrisoned 
by  less  than  300  men.     The  heavy  fire  poured  ^npoD  it 
seemed  scarcely  to  make  an  impression  upon  its  massive 
walk.     For  ten  days  the  furious  cannonade  went  on,  whik 
a  mine  was  laboriously  run  right  under  the  walla.     This 
was  exploded  on  the  night  of  December  14th,  making  i 
wide  breach,  through  which  four  or  five  companies  of  th« 
besiegers  poured  themselves.     They  found  little  to  do  in 
the  way  of  fighting ;  for  the  garrison  quietly  withdrew  to 
the  citadel  itself,  all  but  about  sixty  men  who  were  too 
late,  and  were  made  prisoners. 

The  capture  of  St  Laurent  was  an  immense  gain  to  the 
besiegers.    It  gave  them  a  foothold  close  under  the  waUs 
of  the  citadel,  the  interior  of  which  could  now  be  readied 
by  their  bombshells.     The  mortars  were  kept  busily  at 
work.    Sometimes  as  many  as  fourteen  sheila  eould  be 
seen  traversing  the  air  at  once.     They  threw  bombs  heav- 
ier than  had  ever  before  been  known.     The  range  hid 
been  accurately  taken,  and  scarcely  one  failed    to  fail 
within  the  works.     Casemates  deemed  bomb-proof  were 
one  by  one  crushed   by  the  enormous  force   of  their 
descent      Especial   pains  had   been  taken  in   the  con- 
struction of  the  hospital     The  roof  was  formed  of  enor- 
mous timbers,  and  covered  over  with  six  feet  of  solid 
earth.    A  heavy  ahell  fell  upon  this  roof,  burst  through 
it,  and  exploded  among  the  sick  and  wounded  inmates  of 
the  hospital. 

Meanwhile  the  waUs  were  slowly  crumbling  oef ore  th« 
fire  of  the  cannonade^  which  was  kept  up  day  and  night 
The  defenders  fought  with  all  the  courage  of  their  Dutch 
ancestors  ;  but  they  were  fighting  against  immense  odda 
Their  numbers  were  too  few  to  permit  much  interval  of 
relief.  They  were  oblig^  to  stand  by  their  gona  almost 
continuously  night  and  day,  and  were  worn  out  bj  incee- 
sent  toil  and  exposure  in  that  cold  midwinter  season.  The 
number  capable  of  doing  duty  rapidly  diminished  almost 
from  hour  to  hour.  The  fire  from  the  citadel  began  to 
slacken  sensibly,  for  embrasure  after  embrasure  waa 
broken  in,  and  gun  after  gun  was  dismounted. 

At  length  the  fire  of  forty  guns  was  concentrated  upon 
the  great  Toledo  bastion,  one  of  the  strongest  parts  of  the 
citadel.  This  became  a  shapeless  heiip  of  ruins,  so  inde- 
fensible that  a  general  assault  was  ordered  for  the  23d  of 
December.  Ohass^  knew  that  he  was  in  no  condition  to 
repel  an  assault  made  by  the  overwhelming  force  which 
would  be  brought  against  hinu  He  had  done  enough  to 
vindicate  his  own  military  honor,  and  that  of  his  com- 
mand. For  fourteen  days  he  had  with  5,000  men  kept 
60,000  at  bay.  So,  while  the  French,  under  oover  of  a 
heavy  fire,  were  mustering  for  the  assault  he  raised  the 
white  flag  of  truce.  The  firing  ceased  at  once,  and  honor- 
able terms  of  capitulation  were  soon  agreed  upon.  The 
gallant  defenders  of  the  citadel  were  to  march  out,  taking 
their  arms  and  colors,  and  to  retire  to  Holland,  with  all 
the  honors  of  war.  The  fourteen  days'  siege  had  after  all 
been  less  destructive  of  human  life  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  mighty  cannonading  kept  up  on  both 
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sideB.  Of  the  besidged,  90  were  killed,  and  849  were 
wounded.  The  besiegers  had  608  killed  and  1,800 
wonnded. 

The  capitolation  was  not,  after  all,  carried  ont  to  the 
letter.  Inolnded  with  the  surrender  of  the  citadel  was  that 
of  some  forts  farther  down  the  Kiyer  Scheldt,  and  com- 
manding its  navigation.  The  King  of  the  Netherlands  re- 
fused to  accede  to  the  snrrender  of  these  forts.  They  were 
not,  he  said,  in  any  way  under  the  command  of  Ghass^, 
and  he  had  no  right  to  surrender  them.  The  French  com- 
mander thereupon  proposed  to  modify  the  terms  so  that 
the  Dutch  might  hold  these  forts  so  long  as  they  could, 
and  that  the  garrison  of  the  citadel  of  Antwerp  might  still 
return  to  Holland,  under  parole  of  honor  not  to  serve 
against  Belgium  or  France  during  the  continuance  of  the 
war.  Ghass^  was  nettled  at  what  he  regarded  as  bad  faith 
on  the  part  of  his  sovereign.  Bather  than  have  any  change 
made  in  the  articles  of  capitulation,  he  and  his  men  should 
go  to  France  as  prisoners  of  war.  In  France  he  was  re- 
ceived with  the  highest  honor ;  had  he  fought  with  instead 
of  against  the  French,  his  reception  could  not  have  been 
more  cheering.  His  detention  as  a  prisoner  of  war  was 
brief,  for  the  great  European  war  was  averted. 

The  siege  and  capture  of  the  citadel  of  Antwerp  was  a 
great  event  in  its  day,  and  did  much  to  shape  the  history 
of  Europe  for  half  of  a  momentous  generation.  In  France 
it  was  hailed  as  a  great  triumph  of  French  valor.  It  recon- 
ciled even  the  sternest  Bepublicans  to  the  government  of 
Louis  Philippe.  It  evinced,  as  they  thought,  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  era.  The  Belgians  were  practical  revolu- 
tionists, for  they  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  a  monarch, 
or,  rather,  a  system  of  monarchy,  which  had  been  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  misnamed  Holy  Alliance.  France  had 
taken  part  with  these  revolutionists,  and  was  therefore 
pledged  to  recognize  as  her  natural  allies  all  other  x>eoples 
who  were  disposed  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  sovereigns 
whose  right  of  rule  rested  either  upon  hereditary  descent 
or  arbitrary  prescription.  As  they  aptly  phrased  it,  "  The 
cannon-balls  of  Marshal  Gerard  were  directed  more  against 
the  Holy  Alliance  than  against  the  citadel  of  Antwerp  ; 
tbey  made  a  wider  breach  in  the  defenses  of  the  conserva- 
tive system  than  in  the  bastion  of  Toledo." 

The  British  nation  seemed  to  take  little  thought  of  a 
transaction  in  which  they  had  borne  no  prominent  part  No 
British  gun  had  been  discharged  against  the  fort  of  St 
Laurent  or  the  bastion  of  Toledo ;  no  British  man-of-war 
had  appeared  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt  Moreover, 
they  had  been  fighting  a  battle  at  home,  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  Pailiamentary  Beform.  The  people  had  won  the 
day,  in  spite  of  the  Grown  and  the  peers ;  and  so,  in  the 
liinguage  of  Alison,  the  most  undemocratio  of  all  historians, 
"Intoxicated  with  their  Beform  triumph,  and  dreaming 
only  of  the  unbounded  social  and  individual  advantages 
which  they  expected  to  realise  from  its  acquisition,  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  be- 
stow even  a  passing  thought  on  the  events  of  the  Gontl- 
nent  They  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  thoughtful  few,  who 
in  vain  represented  that  they  had  lent  their  aid  to  undo 
the  work  of  Marlborough  and  Wellington,  and  had  restored 
to  the  son-in-law  of  France,  and  the  sway  of  the  tri-colored 
flag,  the  great  outwork  which  Napoleon  had  created  at  so 
vast  a  cost  for  our  subjugation,  and  which  he  deemed  so 
vital  to  that  object,  that  he  lost  his  crown  rather  than 
abandon  it" 

The  people  of  England,  in  their  generation,  were  wiser 
than  the  historian*  To  them  it  mattered  little,  as  it  mat- 
ters little  now,  whether  or  no  Belgium  should  become  actu- 
ally or  nominally  a  part  of  France. 

The  capture  of  the  citadel  of  Antwerp  practically  solved 


several  problems  for  the  Gontinental  Powers.  Bluster  be- 
forehand as  much  as  tbey  might,  the  thing  was  done.  The 
Dutch  were  driven  out  of  Belgium,  and  could  be  restored 
only  by  the  sword,  and  against  the  combined  power  of 
France  and  Great  Britain.  France  had  recovered  from 
the  shock  of  Waterloo,  as  she  has  since  recovered  from  the 
shock  of  Sedan.  Great  Britain,  though  still  unarmed,  in 
the  Gontinental  sense,  was  undisputed  mistress  of  the 
ocean,  and  could,  with  her  navy,  shut  up  every  port  in 
Europe.  Upon  this  Belgian  question.  Great  Britain  and 
France  were  in  perfect  accord.  ''England  and  France," 
says  Ghateaubriand,  in  his  grandiose  way,  '*like  two  enor- 
mous battering-rams,  shook  all  the  adjoining  States,  and 
the  monarchs  of  Europe  were  afraid  to  come  within  reach 
of  their  strokes." 

It  was  one  thing  to  prevent  the  doing  of  a  thing,  and 
quite  another  to  undo  it  after  it  had  been  done.  For  one 
reason  or  another,  all  the  Powers  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  time  for  action  had  passed.  Austria  had  her  hands 
full  of  work  to  keep  down  the  rising  discontents  in  Italy 
and  Hungary.  Prussia  hesitated  to  embroil  herself  in  a 
quarrel  with  two  States,  one  of  which  could  destroy  her 
commerce,  and  the  other  assail  her  cherished  provinces 
upon  the  Bhine.  Bussia,  exhausted  by  the  Polish  insur- 
rection, was  in  no  condition  to  wage  a  war  outside  of  her 
frontiers,  no  matter  how  much  inclined  she  may  have  been 
to  aid  in  trampling  down  the  revolutionary  spirit  in  West- 
ern Europe.  So  these  Powers  thought  it  best  to  endure 
their  mortification  and  remain  passive. 

The  two  little  States  most  concerned  in  the  matter  came 
simultaneously  to  the  conclusion  that  there  must  be  peace 
between  them.  Holland,  now  assured  that  nothing  was 
to  be  looked  for  from  Prussia  and  Austria,  could  not  hope 
to  re-conquer  Belgium  in  spite  of  the  combined  forces  of 
France  and  Great  Britain.  Belgium  desired  peace,  for 
Holland  held  the  keys  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  Scheldt 
and  the  Mouse,  the  principal  arteries  of  the  State,  and  so 
long  as  hostilities  existed  the  commerce  of  Belgium  was 
well-nigh  extinct  When  war  is  for  the  interest  of  no 
party,  and  peace  is  for  the  interest  of  all,  some  form  of  ac- 
commodation will  be  speedily  attained.  The  capture  of 
the  citadel  of  Antwerp  had  settled  the  most  important 
question,  for  after  it  the  Dutch  had  not  a  foot  of  ground 
in  Belgium.  What  remained  was  to  arrange  smaller  mat- 
ters, relating  mainly  to  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  and 
the  Mouse.  France  and  Great  Britain  did  this,  much  to 
their  own  satisfaction  and  that  of  the  Belgians,  but  to  the 
great  dissatisfaction  of  Holland.  Bemonstrances,  how- 
ever, were  of  no  avaiL  Holland  was  obliged  to  agree  to 
the  terms,  and  on  the  19th  of  May,  1833,  all  parties  gave 
their  formal  consent  to  a  convention  whereby  the  whole 
dispute  was  brought  to  a  dose,  and  Leopold  was  in  quiet 
possession  of  his  crown. 

King  Leopold  ruled  wisely  and  weU,  although  not  with- 
out many  petty  annoyances  arising  from  the  disputes  of 
parties  which  sprang  into  being  upon  the  most  trivial  oc- 
casions. Although  the  Belgians  are  GathoHcs  almost  to  a 
man,  these  political  parties  turned  upon  points  of  religion 
more  than  upon  anything  else ;  for  the  people  were  divided 
into  two  parties,  cidling  themselves  Gonservatives  and  lib- 
erals. Sometimes  one  party  had  a  majority  in  the  Gham- 
bers,  sometimes  the  other.  Leopold  wisely  trimmed  his 
sails  to  every  breeze.  When  the  Gonservatives  were  in 
power  he  had  a  Gonservative  Ministry,  when  the  Liberals 
got  the  majority  the  Ministry  was  changed  to  suit  them, 
but  all  the  while  the  course  of  policy  which  suited  the 
King  found  favor  with  his  successive  Gabinets — ^wheroin 
they  showed  much  wisdom. 

When,  in  1848,  the  Bevolution  broke  out  in  France 
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wbioli  hurled  Louia  Philippe 
from  his  throne,  NpUdng  the 
monuobf  \ij  a  short-liTed  re- 
pablio,  there  wm  good  reason 
to  Rpprahend  that  tha  reroln- 
tionuy  furore  would  spread 
into  Bdgiom.  Leopold  was 
equal  to  the  emergency.  His 
Wniatry  at  the  time  happened 
to  be  a  Liberal  one,  and  to 
not  unlikely  to  be  in  favor  of 
a  repnblio.  Ho  convened  a 
oonneil  of  his  Ministers,  and 
told  them  that  there  Das  no 
need  ot  an;  rerolntion  effected 
I^foroe.  If  tho  people  wanted 
A  republic,  he  was  quite  ready 
to  resign  the  crown.  The; 
responded  that  a  oonstitntional 
monarch;  was  best  snited  (or 
the  Belgians,  and  that  a  re- 
poblic  was    not    adapted   to 


their  oharacter,  or  in  aoeord- 
anoe  with  their  wishes  ;  aa  his 
moat  gradona  Majeat;  had 
better  keep  his  thtone,  and 
bia  Eaithfnl  paople  would  see 
that  he  was  not  molested. 
Still  then  ie  no  donbt  that 
there  was  a  considerable  dem- 
ooratio  element,  eapeoiall;  in 
Bmsaela.  QoTemiu«nt  pni- 
dentl;  nndertook  to  conciliate 
this  by  introdacing  aereral 
popnlar  reforms,  among  which 
was  tha  lowering  of  the  pro- 
per^ qualification  for  Toten 
to  snch  an  extent  that  the 
nnmber  entitled  to  the  fna- 
ohise  was  doubled.  The  dem- 
ocrats were  b;  this  meanj 
suddenly  tranafonned  into  tfaa 
most  loyal  of  enbjeots. 
Still  it  was  believed  in  Paris 
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that  all  which  was  needed  to 
rerolntionize  Belgima  was  to 
send  a  few  men  soroes  tb« 
frontier  to  ennimoii  theii 
brethren  to  arms.  Sa 
thought  Ledra-BoUii),  Hie 
blatant  French  Uinist^  of 
the  Interior,  in  the  Frencli 
Proriflional  Oovemment  Bt 
his  aid  a  body  of  800  ex- 
patriated Belgians  and  VXS 
Frenchmen  were  fnmiabcJ 
with  arms  from  the  pnfalic 
arsenals  and  money  bom 
the  public  treesnty,  uid  sent 
toward  Belgium  by  railva* 
at  the  public  cost  Bnt  tbej 
bad  scarcely  croeaed  the  fron- 
tier when  lliey  fonnd  them- 
seWee  snrronnded  by  a  mixed 
force  of  soldier*  and  peaaants, 
who  made  them  prisoners  to  a 
man.     The  French  UioHter 
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had  alflo  organized  a  still  larger  expedition  to  set  ont  from 
Lilla  It  oonaisted  of  1,500  men,  partly  Belgian  refugees 
and  partly  workmen  from  the  national  workshops,  all  armed 
with  mnskets  sent  on  from  Paris.  They  crossed  the  fron- 
tier on  the  night  of  the  28th  of  March,  four  days  after  the 
captnre  of  the  preceding  expedition,  of  which  they  had  not 
heard,  for  they  adranoed  shoating  "  Vive  la  EdptMique  /" 
in  evident  expectation  of  being  receiyed  with  open  arms 
by  the  people  and  the  civil  aathorities.  The  Belgian 
Government  had  been  forewarned  of  this  attempt,  and  had 
a  strong  body  of  troops  prepared  to  receive  the  revolution- 
ists. They  were  met  by  a  discharge  of  grape-shot,  fol- 
lowed by  a  charge  of  cuirassiers.  Twelve  of  them  were 
killed  outright,  and  forty  wounded ;  the  remainder  fled 
back  in  disorder.  These  two  slight  transactions  are  all 
that  Belgium  had  to  do  with  the  troubles  of  the  revolu- 
tionary year  1848,  which  shook  to  its  base  nearly  every 
throne  in  Europe. 

King  Leopold  died  in  1865,  after  a  prosperous  reign  of 
thirty-four  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Leopold 
n.  Five  years  after  his  accession,  blB  throne  was  seri- 
ously imperiled.  The  great  Franco*German  war  broke 
out ;  and  it  became  known  that  among  the  plans  of  Napo- 
leon HL,  in  case  he  was  successful,  was  the  seizure  of  some 
portions  of  Belgian  territory,  which  he  deemed  essential 
for  the  strengthening  of  his  frontier.  With  two  such  con- 
testants, powerful  and  unscrupulous,  at  her  very  doors,  it 
seemed  scarcely  possible  that  the  little  kingdom  would  be 
able  to  avoid  being  dragged  into  the  strife.  The  British 
Gk>vernment  now  came  forward,  and  gave  formal  notice 
that  it  was  determined  to  maintiiin  the  integrity  of  Bel- 
gium ;  and  it  was  able  to  induce  the  belligerents  to  enter 
into  a  convention  to  that  effect  In  the  event  that  either 
belligerent  should  violate  the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  Great 
Britain  pledged  herself  to  take  up  arms  against  it ;  and  if 
the  necessities  of  war  should  compel  any  troops  of  either 
army  to  take  refuge  upon  Belgian  soil,  they  should  lay 
down  their  arms  and  be  sent  into  the  interior.  After  the 
signal  rout  at  Sedan,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  routed 
French  army  did  take  refuge  in  Belgium,  and  were  ^'in- 
terned," according  to  treaty. 

Since  that  time  the  history  of  Belgium  comprises  little 
worthy  of  record.  Ministries  have  risen  and  fallen.  Some- 
times the  Uitramontanes,  or  extreme  Catholics,  are  at  the 
fore ;  sometimes  the  Badioals  take  the  lead ;  sometimes 
the  Conservatives  get  the  advantage.  These  little  '*  tem- 
pests in  a  teapot "  are  scarcely  worth  chronicling. 


RAW  OYSTERS  SELF-DIGESTIVE. 

Thb  oyster  is  almost  the  only  animal  substance  which  we 
eat  habitually,  and  by  preference,  in  the  raw  or  uncooked 
state ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  there  is  a  sound 
physiological  reason  at  the  bottom  of  this  preference.  The 
fawn-colored  mass  which  constitutes  the  dainty  of  the 
oyster  is  its  liver,  and  this  is  little  less  than  a  heap  of 
glycogen.  Associated  with  the  glycogen,  but  withheld 
from  actual  contact  with  it  during  life,  is  its  appropriate 
digestive  ferment — the  hepatic  diastase.  The  mere  crush- 
ing of  the  dainty  between  the  teeth  brings  these  two 
bodies  together,  and  the  glycogen  is  at  once  digested 
without  other  help  by  its  own  diastase.  The  oyster  in  the 
uncooked  state,  or  merely  warmed,  is,  in  fact,  self-digest- 
ive. But  the  advantage  of  this  provision  is  wholly  lost 
by  cooking  ;  for  the  heat  employed  immediately  destroys 
the  associated  ferment,  and  a  cooked  oyster  has  to  be  di- 
gested, like  any  other  food,  by  the  eater's  own  digestive 
powers^ 


A   CALM    DAY. 
By  Wilfred  Woollam. 

Oh,  heart  I  this  day  was  made  for  thee; 

And  every  longing  thon  hast  known 
May  rise  from  out  thy  depth,  and  see 

The  picture  dear  to  fancy  grown. 

The  slumbering  fields,  the  dreamy  skies. 
Seem  steeped  in  some  mysterious  calm ; 

While  silent  Peace,  vrith  tranquil  eyee. 
Scatters  her  sweet  Invisible  balm. 

How  blest  this  calm  through  life  to  feeU 

Not  dull  and  stagnant  In  my  breast. 
But  as  those  deep,  cool  waters  steal 

Through  wells  that  always  seem  at  rest  I 

And,  oh  I  like  weUs,  too,  how  I  long 

My  heart  could  all  Its  springs  outpour: 

A  deep,  clear  fount  of  pleasing  song. 
To  flow,  yet  leave  It  brimming  o'er. 


SOME   GOSSIPING  PAPERS. 

By  Aunt  Fanny  (Mrs.  Barrow). 

Amerioaks  on  a  first  visit  to  London  must  "  do  **  whst 
are  called  at  the  West  End  all  the  "Cockney  ezpedi- 
tioDS,"  and  visiting  the  Tower  is  one  of  them.  I  very  mneh 
donbt  if  any  of  the  nobility  or  gentry  of  England  have 
ever  been  in  the  Tower  since  they  were  in  pinafores,  and 
were  taken  there — perhaps  for  a  lesson  in  English  histcBy 
—by  their  governesses.  In  the  same  way,  we  who  live  ii 
New  York  never  tronble  ourselves  to  go  throngh  the  room 
of  the  Oity  Hall  in  the  park,  on  whose  walls  reet  the  elE* 
gies  of  all  onr  governors  and  mis-governors,  thongh  il  a 
the  correct  thing  for  strangers  to  go  there,  and  into  C2» 
top  of  Trinily  Ghnroh  steeple,  and  down  in  the  dtingeoBs 
of  the  "  Tombs." 

So,  being  strangers  in  London,  and  desiring  to  see  tiait 
ancient  pile,  so  full  of  the  glories  and  the  shames  of  Eng- 
land, we  started  for  the  Tower  one  lovely  Satnrdaj  after- 
noon. We  entered  the  cab,  with  the  fiddle-headed  hone, 
which  always  stands  near  the  door  of  the  Langham  Hotd. 
and  calling  the  lazy  policeman  loitering  near,  we  atrm^  a 
bargain  with  "cabby" — which  wonld  have  been  mon 
than  donbled,  without  the  assistance  of  "  that  blarsted  in- 
terfering bobby." 

Turning  our  backs  upon  smiling  May  Fair,  we  drove 
through  what  was  Temple  Bar,  Fleet  Street,  and  Lndgate 
Hill ;  past  Si  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  after  a  long  dziva  ifh 
preached  the  filthy,  squalid,  most  heartrending  part  of 
the  East  End  of  London.  We  went  past  markets,  when 
Billingsgate  fishwomen,  dock  laborers,  trampe  and  beg- 
gars were  congregated— the  men  with  their  hands  in  tfaor 
pockets  and  pipes  in  their  mouths  ;  the  women,  withwildt 
straggling  hair,  and  old  shawls  tied  around  them,  who 
seemed  to  be  alternately  chaffing  the  men  and  onffing 
the  pinched,  starved-looking  little  goblins  of  oiiildrea, 
with  legs  like  fishing-rods,  who  were  playing  or  fighting 
in  the  pestilential  gutters  I  What  dwindled  old  fauom 
those  children  had  I  What  a  promising  little  gang  of 
prospective  pickpockets  and  tramps  they  weie  I  and  whsl 
an  "  andent  and  fish-like  smell  "  filled  the  air  I 

One  of  the  brawny  fishwomen  took  quick  offense  be- 
cause I  looked  curiously,  though  pityingly,  into  her  bail- 
tered  face.  Putting  her  strapping,  sinewy  arms  akimbo^ 
she  called  out  in  a  coarse,  rasping  voice :  **  Wnd  yoa 
tske  a  ha'penny,  now,  for  your  fine  tumed-up  nose  ?••  At 
which  all  her  companions  gave  an  approving  and  npiottn> 
ons  cm£&w.    As  I  was  safe  in  the  retreating  cab,  I  hurled 
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baok  at  her  Dr.  Johnson's  famous  retort  to  his  sirearing 
fishwoman — "  You  are  a  parallelopipedon  I"  Bat«  to  my 
regret,  she  did  not  faint  away  with  terror,  as  hia  antagonist 
did,  at  an  abnsive  epithet  'branscending  in  deadly  insult, 
as  she  supposed,  anything  she  had  eyer  heard,  though 
nsed  to  all  manner  of  bad  words  from  her  youth  up.  My 
fishwoman  must  have  had  more  nerve  ;  but  she  was  dano- 
ing  with  rage,  apparently,  as  we  drove  out  of  sight. 

Soon  there  looms  up  before  us  the  mass  of  ramparts, 
walls  and  towers  which  we  oame  to  see.  They  looked 
seamed,  wrinkled  and  world-weary.  In  that  warm,  sunny, 
vibrating  air,  they  almost  appeared  to  be  shrinking  baok 
ashamed,  and  throbbing  with  remorseful  memories  of  the 
cruel  past.  Passing  through  the  ponderous  gates,  we 
bought  tickets,  and  then  waited  with  some  other  visitors 
until  her  Majesty's  "  beef-eaters  " — the  wardens  appointed 
to  show  the  Tower — condescended  to  move.  These  were 
gorgeously  arrayed  in  the  costume  of  yeomen  of  the  guard 
in  Henry  VJLlL's  time,  with  gay  ribbons  streaming  from 
their  flat  caps.  They  seemed  greatly  oppressed  with  the 
dignity  of  the  dress  and  situation  \  for  one,  a  fat  and 
heavy  yeoman,  remarked,  in  a  gruff  voice  : 

"  Sham't  budge  till  there's  sixteen  on  'em  !" 

Luckily,  our  twelve  were  scon  augmented  to  the  re- 
quired number  by  four  new  arrivals— a  bright-looking 
boy,  with  his  father,  and  two  tall,  breezy-looking,  slouchy- 
walking  Americans  from  the  West,  as  I  soon  discovered, 
when  one  observed  to  the  other,  with  a  broad  grin : 

"  I  say,  kumel,  how'd  that  be  for  high  in  Indian  Terri- 
tory ?  They've  got  all  their  war-paint  on,  and  no  mis- 
take I" 

The  order  of  march  was  now  given,  and  we  meekly  fol- 
lowed our  appointed  exhibitor,  who,  with  a  broad,  hard- 
visaged  and  solemn  face,  waved  us  here  and  there,  hustling 
us  away  without  ceremony  when  he  thought  we  had  looked 
enough.  Grossing  the  moaibridge^  and  passing  under  the 
middle  tower,  we  came  to  a  cavernous  arch,  with  great 
black  doors. 

••This  is  the  Traitor's  Gate,"  growled  Ibe  beef-eater,  as 
if  it  were  a  personal  injury  to  mention  it.  All  the  com- 
pany glared,  in  a  sHent,  stupid  sort  of  way,  at  the  black 
portal,  through  which,  with  hearts  rent  with  anguish,  so 
many  had  passed.  But  our  boy  tourist  announced,  with  a 
skip  in  the  air,  that  it  was  ••a  jolly  old  gate,"  and  I,  turn- 
ing with  a  high-tragedy  sigli  to  my  daughter,  asked  : 

••Did  you  ever  tbink  that  you  would  look  at  the  very 
place  through  which  your  ancestor  passed  ?"  Whereupon 
one  of  the  tall  hoosiera  who  was  standing  directly  behind 
me,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  stooped  over  my  shoulder 
and  said,  with  an  astonished  look  into  my  face : 

••  Well,  mum,  I  should  think  that  that  was  a  fict  which 
you  would  prefer  to  keep  to  yourself." 

••On  the  contrary,"  I  sweetly  observed,  ••I  am  rather 
proud  of  it" 

••Kumel,"  said  the  hoosier,  in  a  loud  whisper  to  his 
companion,  ••I'm  consamed  if  she  ain't  a  lunatic  I"  and 
after  that  he  kept  a  wary  eye  upon  me  from  a  safe  dis- 
tance. 

Every  woman  is  startled,  doubtless,  as  I  was,  by  suddenly 
entering  the  armor-room,  where  a  long  line  of  seeming 
ghosts  in  armor,  are  sitting  grim  and  still  on  horseback. 
Every  woman  felt  like  crying,  doubtless,  as  I  did,  when  I 
looked  around  the  room  where  the  poor  little  princes  were 
smothered  to  death,  and  at  the  block  upon  which  sweet 
Anne  Boleyn  and  poor  Lady  Jane  Grey  were  beheaded ; 
and  it  becomes  quite  a  choking  sensation  as  you  are  shown 
••the  saddest  spot  on  earth" — the  chapel,  underneath 
which  are  the  shrouded  dead,  whom  fallen  greatness, 
blighted  fame  or  cruel  machinations  of  enemies  brought  to 


the  ax  in  this  terrible  prison.  The  walls  of  many  of  tho 
rooms  show  such  pitiful  inscriptions,  that  tears  blinded  me 
as  I  read  them.  In  one  room  is  a  verse  said  to  have  been 
written  by  the  mother  of  Lord  Damley,  imprisoned  hero 
because  she  instigated  the  marriage  of  her  son  to  the  hap- 
less Queen  of  Scots : 

"  As  Ood  preserved  Christ,  His  Son, 
In  trouble  and  in  thrall; 
Bo  when  we  call  upon  the  Lord, 
He  will  preserve  us  all." 

A  pleasant-looking  woman,  dressed  in  black  silk,  who 
held  the  keys  of  the  jewel-room,  showed  us  the  regalia. 
Queen  Victoria's  magnificent  crown,  incrusted  and  inlaid 
with  jewels,  nearly  all  of  them  historic,  set  me  dreaming 
of  the  fair  young  girl  upon  whose  head  this  crown  was 
placed  in  Westminster  Abbey  so  many  years  ago ;  whose 
life  had  been  so  pure,  and  yet  God  had  seen  fit  to  visit  her 
with  such  bitter  sorrow.  I  remembered  how  Mr.  Daniel 
Webster  had  said  to  me  that  the  most  charming  recollec- 
tion he  had  of  his  ambassadorial  life  in  England  was  a 
dinner  at  Windsor  Castle,  to  which  he  and  Mrs.  Webster 
had  been  invited  by  her  Majesty  before  her  marriage; 
when  the  young  girl  Queen,  walking  with  him  and  Mrs. 
Webster  in  the  beautiful  grounds,  showed  him  her  favorite 
flowers,  caressing  them,  talking  about  them,  delighting  in 
them,  as  any  young  girl  would  have  done.  The  gems  in 
the  jewel-room  were  all  alight  with  glitter  and  sparkle  and 
flame ;  yet  this  crown,  the  type  and  symbol  of  a  glorious 
realm  upon  which  the  sun  never  sets,  belongs  to  a  woman 
whose  brows,  since  that  happy  time,  have  been  down- 
drooped  with  grief ;  whose  wifely  heart  once  came  near  to 
breaking.  Oh,  the  awful  mystery  of  this  life  I  in  which 
no  human  being,  albeit  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen, 
can  escape  from  its  tear-steeped  dole  and  weariness. 

Presently  we  were  ushered  into  Sir  Walter  Baleigh's 
dungeon,  a  horrible  stone-paved,  stone-lined  place.  How 
fresh  his  memory  remains  I  It  belongs  to  us,  as  well  as  to 
England,  for  the  beautiful  capital  of  North  Carolina  is 
named  in  memory  of  this  prince  of  chivalrous  courtesy  and 
unstained  honor.  I  sat  down  on  a  rough  stone  seat,  and 
began  to  dream  again.  Baleigh's  tall  form  takes  shape 
and  grows  out  of  the  gloom;  he  is  bending  over  a  low 
table,  writing ;  his  beautiful  head,  upon  which  the  dark 
hair  lies  in  Bhort,  rippling  curls,  resting  upon  one  8hap<*ly 
hand.  Then  the  silken  rustle  of  a  woman's  dress  invades 
the  dungeon,  and  Elizabeth,  hia  wife — ^having  gained  re- 
luctant permission  to  visit  him  from  the  jealous  Queen — 
enters,  her  face  pale  as  a  lily,  save  for  the  dark  lines  under 
the  lovely,  grief-atricken  eyes. 

Baleigh  looks  up,  his  lips  part  with  a  bright^  glad  smiley 
and  the  voice  which  had  sounded  like  a  brazen  trumpet^ 
when  commanding  his  men  in  his  ships  on  the  wide  seaa^  la 
now  infinitely  sweet  and  low,  as  he  bids  her  welcome  in  a 
few  tender,  wooing  words ;  then,  fondly  kissing  her,  he  says: 

••Why,  Bess  I  sweet,  dear  Bess,  never  look  so  wofuL" 

'•Ah  I  dear  Walter,"  murmurs  the  beautiful  ^woman, 
fixing  upon  him  a  look  of  impassioned  tenderness,  ••  how 
can  I  look  otherwise^  when  I  have  undone  thee  quite  f  The 
Queen  wills  thy  destaruction  because  I  am  thy  wifei** 

••  Fear  not^  sweetheart,"  he  answers,  with  a  most  en- 
deari&g  smile.  ••!  have  tlanch  friends,  who^  mayhap^ 
will  move  the  Queen  to  my  pardon." 

At  this  moment  a  loud  laugh  outside  the  dungeon  awoke 
me  out  of  my  reverie,  and  I  found  that  I  was  alooflii  Look- 
ing  through  the  low  door,  I  saw  the  impatient  beei-eater 
striding  away  in  the  distance  with  my  party.  The  little 
boy,  in  bringing  up  the  rear,  had  varied  the  order  of 
march  by  making  a  someiBault^  which  sent  his  cap 
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in  Uie  air.  Tornitig  to  reoover  it,  be  nv  me,  Mid  lan 
bukiome. 

"  I  eaj,  7011 're  an  American,  ain't  foa  7"  he  ukad. 

"Yea ;  and  ao  are  jon,"  I  returned. 

"  Oh,  yea  ;  my  father  is  Jndge  -,  of  Cinoinnsti, 

and  my  name  is  Hairy ." 

"Oh,  ml],  /live  in  Nev  York,  and  my  name  ia  'Annt 
Fanny.' " 

"  What !    Annt  Faaoy  who  wroto  Nightcaps  V 

I  nodded,  bat  barely  in  time,  for  Harry,  vith  a  wild 
nub,  flew  npoa  me,  claaped  m«  in  hia  arma,  gave  me  a 


"  Oh,  do  forgive  me.  Aunt  Fanny.  Papa  aaya  I  am  tuch 
a  head-ovei-heels  boy.  Bnt  I  most  write  to  Beaaie — ahe'a 
my  aister— that  I  have  met  yon  ;  she'll  be  delighted  ;  only 
she  will  wish  that  she  was  here,  too," 

"  Don't  forget  to  mention  what  happened  in  Sir  Walter 
Baleigh'e  dnngeoa,"  I  said.     "I  think  it  mnst  be  therery 
first  time  since  be  took  his  last  monmfol  leaTo  of  hia  wife, 
that  any  lady  has  been  kiued,  and — what  ahall  I  call  it  7 
_hngged  in  thia  dreadful  place.     It  was  rather  a  bear'a 
hag,  Harry,  wasn't  it  ?" 
"Oh,  now,  don't  yon  tell  papa;  he'll   never  be  done 
langhing  at  me.     Come,  let's 
find  them ;   I  wont  to  intro- 
duce papa  to  yon." 

So  we  went  ont  of  the  dnn- 
geon  hand  in  hand,  like  two 
loveia,  and  aoon  after  Harry, 
wilh  sparkling  eyes,  intao- 
daoed  his  father,  and  we 
"did"  tbe  rest  of  the  Tower 
with  great  entbosiasm,  and 
many  oapera  on  Harry's  part, 
and  added  pleaanr«  and  inter- 
Coming  out,  my  danghter, 
with  giacefn]  wiles,  deluded 
the  fat  and  gmmpy  beef-eater 
into  climbiDg  the  grassy  bank 
at  the  side  of  the  White  Tower, 
which  be  did  with  andible 
gnmla,  and  getting  for  her  a 
long  spray  of  tbe  loinriant  ivy 
which  "clang  to  the  molder- 
ingwalL" 


hearty  kias,  and  the  next  instant  we  were  both  npset,  and 
were  rolling  over  the  floor  of  Sir  Walter  Koleigh's  dnngeoa  ' 

Crimson  with  eontosion,  the  droll  little  fellow  struggled 
up  to  his  feet,  trying  to  drag  me  with  him,  and  begging 
my  pardon  over  and  over  ;  but  I  was  so  utterly  helpless 
and  breathless  with  langhtar  at  this  inconceivably  fanny 
climax  to  my  sentimental  dreamings,  that  for  a  moment  or 
two  I  oonld  do  nothing  bnt  lie  there  and  langh. 

"  I  have  had  many  adorers,"  I  gasped,  as  soon  as  I  coald 
speak,  "bnt  never  one  before  who  knocked  me  down  the 
first  moment  he  was  introdooed." 


Thb  attire  of  the  Montene- 
grin women  is  piotnrasqne 
and  giaoefnl  when  worn  with 
a  bit  of  coquetry,  which 
many  giils,  however  simple 
and  timid,  display.  Their 
short  linen  gowns,  in  the 
higher  circles,  are  ornamented 
with  velvet  and  trimmed  with 
gold  embroideries  and  coin& 
The  most  important  part  of 
their  costnme  is  the  kapa,  or 
national  headgear.  It  has  a 
patriotic  meaning.  It  seems 
to  IcU  the  history  of  their  past 
triala  and  the  bopes  ol  their 
future.  It  is  a  cap  of  red 
cloth,  the  sides  of  which  are 
covered  with  a  wide  atrip  of 
black  silk  or  orapeL  A  gold 
.„  disk  with  slanting  rays  is  em- 

btoidered  on  a  red  ground  at 
the  junction  of  the  stripe.  The  kapa  illy  protects  the 
head,  yet  the  women  would  not  change  it  for  anything  in 
the  world.  The  red  top  means  the  lake  of  blood  in  which, 
since  the  battle  of  Koasovo,  the  country  hu  bean  plunged. 
The  black  band  symbolizes  the  mournful  vail  that  hangs 
over  the  monntaia  from  the  day  of  the  Turkish  conquest 
The  disk  emerging  from  the  crape  is  the  sun  of  Monte- 
negro, rising  on  a  bloody  horizon,  and  spreading  its  rays 
over  a  regenerated  Slav  fatherland. 

Fob  the  bake  of  getting  a  living  men  orien  forget  to  live. 
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THE  ANT. 
Ax  Au^  UM  glory  ol  tha  frugal  raaa, 
Gaama  dlMMmtontml  trith  Ulb  uheoit  Bpaos 
a  at  U*  vlrtn6  and  mbowd, 

a  bnth  unto  tha  tAwn; 
i  •  load  o(  bay, 
Aad  wUAlt  to  ttwoltjitoiak  bla  way. 
aata  in  tha  laarkat,  ms  our  Ant  adraaoa, 
6iMplng  a  Bpika  at  stnT,  his  trusty  IkoM, 
And.  cdukllanglng  all  ooatamiilBting  ajM, 
Pailarin  tbe  mllltsiy  axsnlsa. 
mtb  othar  moat  extiMH'dlnuy  fMts. 
But  iriMO  hO)  oothlns  dotifatlng  that  tli»  aba«ts 
TFara  full  at  gaiara,  be  applansa  Inokod  Eeand, 
intb  IndeMrlbablftdUcut  hs  Bnutd 
Ikat  not  ons  son!  of  him.  task  Ibottebt  or  earn. 


Meiei.tefe--Jhu£  not  ti 


gtUM  Umi»  Is  naaght  b  thani  aompatabl^ 
liort^,  ttngtra  aty-iianBth.    Tls  not  7001  « 
Bat  Hatun'a  law.    rtt  aand  my  son  ttatf  Ub 


THE  TREASURE  OF  THE  ILEX. 

By  M.  T.  Caldok. 

FAIBTtalel   Ah,  Floribel.  I  «i^  the 
>  daar  litUe  fdk  Ten  teulitiea  bov  T 
^       The  speaker  was  a  dork-eTed,  hand- 
'  some  7011^1,  and  made  a  fitling  oam- 

^•msnt  to  ttie  pretty  piotnre  of  I&b 
I  nmantio  Italian  garden  nod  the 
4  gnosilal  girl  ittdming  on  tbe  flowar- 
!j  decked    bank,    with    Iter    forfiottan 

work  and  her  foaoinatiag  volnioe, 
)  upon  whidi  ha  had  laid  a  light 
^  touch,  as  he  bait  dowa  to  CTamina 
I  its  tiOa. 

Tlte  dreaniy  Imgnor  fied  from  <i^« 

**Oh.  Baaardo,  ia  it  70a  7  ^ad 
JOB  hM*  "tight  me  idling  in.  tho 
r™*"**  Uba  ft  lazy  bnttecflf.  Bat 
I  bavabeen  at  «o^;  HMdrngtbaBkatfiUedttdsinaming 
itebm  tha  dmr  i«aa  fiHriy  off  the  TinUi  Enn  gmrnWing 
uld  TaMft  pnuaad  nqr  cptiohnM*  aid  iniluataj,''aii— jad 
Floribal,  eagvrif. 

"  Dear  heart  I  if  I  had  mj  way,  thaaa  prattj-  fingats 
Bhoold  know  no  harder  work  than  tnming  Hie  lea,T««  of 
books  and  stringing  flowers  bxe  the  altar  garjanda,"  i»- 
tnroed  Bwnardo,  tendady.  "Ob,  BloribeJ,  oarcntma,  Ufa 
nowadajB  ia  very  stem  and  baid.1  Tour  mother  has  been 
tuUdug  to  me  again  this  morning." 
A  deep  flush  roee  to  rioribel'a  Tery  forehead, 
"  And  Bcolding  again,  I  hare  no  donbt  Bernardo,  dear, 
thou  ahalt  not  mind  her.  It  ia  this  iu>h  old  Pietro,  with 
his  bsga  of  gold,  that  makes  tha  misohieL  And  yet,  tmly, 
tbon  bast  not  Bu  best  reason  to  complain.  Whii^  wonldist 
thon  ratber  bare— Pietro's  gold  and  my  mother's  favor,  or 
Floribel'a  love  and  devotioii  with  my  Bernardo's  poverty  ? 
I  think  it  should  be  Pietro  who  looks  glnm  on  this  beautiful 
day,  for  I  wonld  not  speak  a  word  to  him,  nor  give  him  a 
BDgle  look  this  mouiing,  when  ha  stopped  at  the  gate  to 
leave  a  noeegay  and  a  ba^et  of  frait"  \\  -^ 


'  And  pretfy  Floribel  tossed  her  head  with  a  ooquettish 
gna%  and  looked  aredily  into  her  lover's  downcast  boe. 

He  eould  not  forbear  s  amilc,  and  best  down  to  toneh  Lis 
lips  tendetlyto  the  gneeftil' littla  hand  that  nezvonsty  flat- 
tered the  leaves  of  the  book. 

"Uy  own  little  Floribell"  be  mtumnred.  "And  yet  it 
makes  me  only  the  more  asbamad.  To  be  worthy  of  your 
goodness,  I  ongbt  to  have  dene  aome  great  thing ;  and  see, 
I  cannot  even  win  ttepaltsf  sam  your  mother  insists  upon 
before  she  will  give  you  b».Be.  And  I  have  tried — oh,  bow 
fiercely  I  have  tried  I  But  it  is  the  times  and  the  world 
that  are  hard  now.  Would  we  had  bnt  the  fairies  again ! 
Th^  wace  alw^a  helping  tme  and  worthy  loren,  were 
theynotr 

FMMf  Floribel  ^Kneed  down  at  her  book  and  liogbed, 
the  rippling  notsa  as  dear  and  sweet  as  the  jingle  of  allver 
bdls. 

"Indeed  they  ware.  And  the  lovers  in  this  story  bad 
cmd  need  of  help.  Why,  do  you  know,  the  good  fairy 
opened  a  door  for  ttem  in  the  trunk  of  a  great  tree,  and 
kU,  tiiem  there  booa  the  enemy's  fierce  pnrsnit  I" 

Snaordo's  gloomy&ce  bii^itened  beneath  tha  witdieiy 
of  bar  eager,  '•'>'i''^<rfFf  smile,  aa  be  said,  playfoUy  : 

*'I  wiah  yoa  ootildcall  a  faii^ont  of  this  tree,  mta  cta-a. 
Ton  are  swaat  sad  gned  ouougb  to  deeerve  it,  and  the  gnund 
old  iloK  is  worthy  of  the  honor.  Alaok  I  it  is  oikly  the  hard, 
]BiMaia  age  that  rsfnaes  its  fairies  !" 

"  But  the  saints  remain,  and  they  aro  better  than  fair- 
iaa,"  said  Floribel,  orossing  herself  piously.  "  Keep  heart 
a  HtUe  longer,  Bernardo." 

"It  is  the  last  disappointment  that  has  broken  down 
taty  ooutage,"  said  the  youth,  sorrowfolly.  "A  month 
ago  yesterday  naming,  I  was  full  of  proud  bapso.  It 
seemed  oi  if  ft  apcmal  fortune  singled  me  out  I  ovaheftrd 
a  sbange  stosy,  and  I  made  bold  to  follow  it  np.  Ay, 
Flotibel,  I  even  made  my  way  to  Ae  cordinirs  palace^ 
on^obtuned  ui  andleneeh  More  than  t^iat,  I  was  prom- 
ised what  wcpnld  be  our  fortnne — enough  gold  to  buy  the 
cottage  your  mother  covets,  and  the  vineyard  beside  it 
Oh,  Floribel,  how  wild  I  was  1  how  snre  I  fdtof  ooming 
proudly  here  to  claim  you  1  It  seemed  suah  a  little  thiag 
to  do,  and  everything  looked  ptointioiia.  But  I  have  failed 
— I  have  miserably  failed  1" 

"  Poor  Bernardo  !"  spoke  Floribel's  soothing,  pitying 
voiosl     "  But  I  do  not  understand." 

"No— how  ^lonld  you  ?  It  is  a  great  seiset,  bat  I 
may  tmst  you  ttarieaely.  Xiisten  oarefally,  fat  I  most 
spuk  low,  Isat  prying  ears  overbecr.  There  is  a  valuable 
amaaaent  "•*-""  g  from  a  certain  tiat^  Ah  1  so  prioelesa 
ia  it,  tiiat  ita  vecy  smalleat  jewel  would  make  us  lidlL 
And  behold !  tlie  vajue  is-  the  least  of  ito  importanoe. 
Some  one— mind,  yon,  it  is  not  foe  the  lA^of  me  to  in^n- 
uatB  who — but  son*  one  in  great  ateesriwBowed  theonur 
mant,  snd.  loaned  it  fac  ft.  biiaf  time  as  Becnrity  for  the 
payment  of  a  large  snm  of  num^,  which  was  sure  to  be 
raised  again— as  it  w«s ;  bnk  lo  t  is.  iissiiiiix  back  to  its 
propn  plaoB,  a  daring  robber  seized  tbe  shining  wna- 
mraiL  It  was  the  notorious  brigand.  Bad  Hand,  and, 
thoof^  he  vras  proaiptly  followed  and  never  left  un- 
watcbed,  ha  managed  to  bide  the  treasure,  and  be  died  by 
a  sudden  aeeident,  without  being  able  to  reveal  a  bint  of 
its  place  of  aeareoy.  And  now,  at  the  approaching  Night 
Festival,  the  tiara  will  be  called  for,  and  the  missing 
oentre  ornament  will  be  the  miu  of  a  certain  powerful 
personage.  Do  yoa  see,  Floribel,  what  a  grand  opportn- 
nity,  Booh  as  might  only  como  once  in  a  lifetime^  ii 
opened  to  me  ?  And  I  can  do  nothing  with  It— I  can  do 
nothing  1"  He  ground  the  last  words  through  his  teel^ 
and  olinohed  bis  hand  fleccely. 
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"But  why  hadst  thoa  hopes  ?"  asked  Floribel,  wonder- 
ingly. 

''  Beoanse  the  brigand  was  in  tt^j  mother's  hoase  the 
vhole  night  after  the  theft,  and  that  was  the  only  time  he 
v^a  onwatched..  They  deolare  that  he  went  in  with  it, 
bat  when  he  was  searohed  and  aearohed,  aa  only  the  de- 
tectives of  the  Seoi?et  Order  know  how  to  do  it,  nothing 
could  be  foond  the  ^ext  morning.  They  bonght  the 
house,  you  know — ^ah  I  if  my  mother  had  only  owned  it  I 
— and  they  sifted  it  through,  as  I  have  done  since  ;  all  in 
vain.  Oh,  how  orue)  it  seems !  The  priceless  thing  is 
there  somewhere,  and  it  would  make  our  happiness  se- 
cure ;  bat— I  cannot  fli^d  it" 

*'0h  I  and  now  indeed  I  see  why  we  need  the  fairy," 
said  Floribel,  softly,  looking  around  her  with  such  shin- 
ing eyesy  one  would  hi^ve  declared  they  held  a  spell  strong 
enough  to  oonjure  np^  some  helpful  powen  *'  Are  you 
sure,  my  Bernardo^  you  have  left  no  spot  nnsearched  ? 
What  may  not  a  woman's  wit  accomplish  ?  Take  me 
thither,  I  beg  of  you ;  and  tell  me,  what  is  the  treasure 
like  ?" 

"It  is  a  Greek  cross,  and  it  holds  a  peerless  sapphire 
centre,  with  emeralds  set  about  it»  and  nine  magnificent 
diamonds  make  the  arpis  of  the  cross.  But  speak  no 
word  concerning  it.  Now  thou  knowest  why  thou  hast 
seen  me  hovering  about  this  garden  at  midnight  so  fre- 
quently. It  is  easier  to  pass  from  the  street  through  the 
little  gate  here,  and,  keeping  behind  the  hedga,  enter  the 
ether  garden  unobserved,  than  to  go  on  the  road  and 
enter  by  the  proper  .way." 

'*  Perhaps  the  brigand  did  the  same,"  said  Floribel, 
shudderiogly.  "Ah  I  oould  I  have  been  asleep  peace- 
fully and  known  nothing  of  it  ?  When  did  it  happen,  Ber* 
nardo  ?"  i 

"A  year  ago,  my  pet;  and  they  have  worked  unoeas^ 
ingly  ever  since.  Do!  you  not  mind  about  the  strange 
horseman  thrown  and  killed  instantly  against  the  stone 
pillar  of  the  old  arohway  ?  That  was  the  terrible  Bed 
Hand,  though  none  of  us  knew  i|.(^  than  that  some 
stranger  perished  thu^  Every  board  in  the  house  has 
been  lifted,  every  stone  turned.  Ah,  well-a-day  I  and 
what  a  chance  it  has  been  1" 

"Ton  do  not  give  up  yet,  Bemarda^!^  cried  Floo^ibel, 
wistfully.  •  . 

."I  have  lost  hope ;  I  have  worked  diligently  a  month 
over  it  Yesterday  I  had  a  new  thought,  and  I  was  jubi- 
lant over  its  promise.  But,  thongh  I  tried  where  no  one 
else  had  searched,  I  found  naught  And  yet  it  is  certain 
the  man  had  the  cross  in  his  possession  when  he  turned 
up  this  lane.  He  never  left  the  house  that  night— they 
all  can  swear  to  it ;  and  in  the  morning  no  trace  of  it 
could  be  found,  nor  ever  since^" 
«'  Oh,  for  a  fairy  1"  sighed  FlocilieL 
But  the  nest  moment  she  lifted  her  amber  beads  and 
dropped  them  one  by.  one  from  her  pretty  fingers,  while 
her  lips  moved  noiselessly  and  her  eyelids  drooped  in 
devotion. 

Bernardo  watched  her  silently,  and,  when  she  turned 
again  toward  him,  said,  quietly  : 

«( You  may  take  this  key  and  go  over  the  house,  if  you 
will— it  is  quite  emp^  ;  but  it  will  be  a  bootless  quest 
Only  a  fairy,  or  —a  saint— is  abje  to  penetrate  the  mys* 
tery.  And  for  me,  I  must  go  and  report  my  daily  story 
of  fruitless  effort  at  headquarters.     Addio,  mia  oara.** 

*'K\aB  me  before  yoa  go,"  said  Floribel ;  ''and  come 
back  to  the  house  as  soon  as  you  can.  I  will  wait  there 
for  yoa." 

Bernardo  was  not  loath  to  avail  himself  of  the  gracious 
p«nni8sion~vooohsafed«  as  he  understood,  to  his  sorrow- 


ful mood  ratlier  thati  to  his  loycr*s  claisi ;  he  kissed  her 
fondly,  and  went  his  way. 

Floribel,  leaning  against  the  trunk  of  the  old  ilex-tree, 
lifted  her  bright  eyps  pleadingly  up  to  the  blue  of  the 
wonderful  sky. 

*'  If  I  might  find  it — oh,  if  I  might  find  it  1"  slie  sighed, 
and  folded  her  book  of  fairy  talcs  very  closely  against  her 
throbbing  heart 

The  next  moment  Mona  Brigida*s  shrill  v&joe  was  heard. 
— she  was  coming  down  the  garden-pathl 

Floribel  thrust  the  book  beneath  her  linen  neckerchief, 
and  stooped  hastily  for  the  bright  knitting  lying  still  un- 
heeded on  the  bank. 

'*  My  mother  is  very  angry ;  she  has  seen  poor  Ber- 
nardo I"  murmured  she. 

By  this  time  Mona  Brigida's  angry,  soomfol  face  ap- 
peared in  view. 

<*0h,  here  you  are  I  I  might  have  known  what  it 
meant  when  you  were  so  eager  for  the  ooolness  of  the  gar- 
den. That  helpless  idler  has  been  here.  I  haven't  looked 
out  of  our  window  for  a  month  that  I  haven't  seen  Ber- 
nardo ^longing  about  the  place.  I'm  ashamed  of  you, 
Floribel  I" 

"^^ow,  madre  mia^  why  do  you  say  that  ?  Have  I  not 
done  more  than  the  work  you  set  ?  Was  I  not  up  in  the 
morning  long  before  the  others,  and  did  I  fail  in  my 
task  ?"  asked  Floribel.  coaxingly. 

''But  you  vex  me,"  declared  Mona  Brigida,  in  a  molli- 
fied tone. 

"Ah  I  about  one  thing— K)n]y  one  thing,^  VMdre  micu 
You  must  own  that " 

"  But  that  is  themost  important  of  alL  You  are  a  silly 
child,  Floribel ;  'this  good-for-nothing  Bernardo  will  al- 
ways be  a  useless  driveler.  Come,  my  4srling,  my  pet ; 
yicdd  to  your  mother's  good  sense.  She  can  best  seo 
what  is  wisest  for  you." 

But  Floribel  shook  her  pretty  head  resolutely, 

"It  is  you  who  are  blinded,  madre;  and  it  is  old  X^e- 
tro's  money-bags  that  tempt  you." 

And  here  the  pretty  maiden  crossed  herself,  as  against 
something  harmful. 

"  Bernardo  will  never  hurt  us  in  that  way,"  laughed 
Mona  Brigida^  scornfully.  "  He  'cannot  even  buy  you  a 
cottage  to  live  in.  And  Pietro  —  worthy  Pietro-^will 
dress  yea  like  a  lady,  and  keep  us  both  in  comfort  all  our 
days." 

"I  will  sot  have  Pietro,  and  I  love  Bemarda  ^  Madre^ 
why  must  we  argue  it  over  every  day,  as  fresh  as  if  it  had 
never  been  said  before  ?" 

"You  can  never  marry  Bernardo  without  my  eoiisent, 
ongiateful  child,"  declared  Mona  Brigida,  spitefully.    . 

"Ho^  madre  mta— I  know  I  cannot,"  retun^ed  Floribel, 
sorrowfally ;  "but  you  can  never  nuuncy  me  to  fietro 
against  my  wilt,  either." 

"If  Bernardo  were  only  out  of  the  way  1"  palfewed  the 
mother,  fiercely. 

"If  Bernardo  oould  only  find  the  cross !"  secretly 
wailed  the  pretty  daughter. 

And  they  stood  looking  at  each  other  defianify.* 

And  here  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  came  rushing  through 
the  garden  and  flapped  Mona  Brigida's  gay  apron  over 
her  head,  and  whisked  away  a  knot  of  ribbon  from  Flori- 
bel's  braids  and  whirled  it  up  into  the  boughs  of  the  ilex- 
tree. 

"  The  saints  defend  us !  there  is  a  rain  coming  on,  and 
all  the  trays  are  out  with  the  leaves  drying  !"  cried  out 
Mona  Brigida,  forgetting  everything  elsOi 

And  she  flew  back  toward  the  house-porch,  shoutin^^ 
vigorously  for  Tessa  the  serving-woman's  help. 
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"Dea^  dear— the  new  ribbon,  too  I"  mnrmared  Floribel, 
viBtfoll;  looking  up  into  the  tree  at  the  flattering  pink 
«nds  uoid  the  dark-graea  learea  of  the  ilex.  "  I  mnat  get 
it  again,  anrelj,  for  I  muiit  make  mj  ribbons  last  a  long 
time,  if  I  am  to  be  of  good  help  to  Branardo.  I  iroadei  if 
I  can  reach  it  with  the  bench  ?" 

And  she  ran  hastily  down  the  walk,  seized  upon  a 


wooden  bench  ud 
bronght  it  qaicUj, 
plantiog  it  fimlj  il 
the  foot  of  the  tn^ 
and  then  moaitsd 
upon  it  bravelj, 

All  io  thd;  tlie 
tips  of  her  tosj  ail- 
atretohed  Sogers  did 
not  readi  the  boagt. 

Just  at  Hiat  iiutut 
came  a  cracked  Toke 
from  the  othEr  eidc 

"BweetaatFlonM 
promise  me  a  kin  fn 
mj  reward,  and  I'D 
oomo  for  the  libbm 

The  girl  tottsd  tet 
head  asgrilj. 

"Don't  tronblt 
yonneU,  Pielio;  jm 
are  long  put  Ue 
snppleneas  of  jonUk 
sttch  aa  is  mplted 
for  a  climb  iitio  tbt 
trae^  Ton  coold  nan 
get  it  Bni  Berntrdo 
frill  be  beck  fio- 
eatlf;  he  can  aprin 
from-  limb  to  lia>) 
like  a  sqnitnL  Hf 
shall   bring  ne  nj 

"BeiBardo'Bolinib- 
ing  don't  bring  huoi 
single  scndo— he,  be, 
he  I  .  Climbidg  *°>>'> 
'  keep  a  bonie  *.-f^ 
tnvttj  ■  norib«r  «■ 
'  torted  Fietro,  mi» 
tionlly.  "I  tro»,ili' 
little  ttumgh  elw  Ba- 
nardo  is  good  foi." 
'  •  Flbribel'i  e;» 
flashed,  and  bei  ia- 
petnona  yonng  U*"* 
mounted  hotl^toba 
f  ordiead,  and  in  11k 
vehemence  of  Iw 
passion,  the  ^W^ 
of  the  httle  Bh^lJ 
hand  resting  high  ip 
on  the  toogh  trui 
of  the  old  il"'"' 
beat  an  in)p«l»' 
tattoo  against  li' 
bark.  There  tk  ' 
gnarled  knot  hm 
and  the  fierce  liW' 
flngera  fastened  them- 
H.  aelTea  npon  the  V^ 

tnberanoe,  while  she  flnng  back,  vary  hotl  J :  _ 

"Bernardo  isgoodonongh  for motoloTe,  PietroGmeB, 
and  that  is  more  than  all  jonr  money-bags  will  '<^ 
for  yon  1"  ,^ 

" Take  care,  my  pretty  birdling  I  When  yon  «**^ 
in  my  gilded  cage  I  may  remember  all  theee  silly  P**?f 
at  a  friendly  hand,"  retorted  Retro,  the  riiiiig  Wff"  ■*" 
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tn^ing  itself  ia  bis  own  voice.  "  Tkke  oare  how  70a  anger 
me  too  mooh.  Mooa  Brigida  is  oa  my  side,  and  that  is 
mora  than  half  the  battle.  Father  Auselmo  likawiao  bleaaes 
the  QDiaa.     Take  oare,  mj  prettj  dear  I" 

"Ton  would  make  a  enitable  bridegroom  for  Mona  Bri- 
gida  herself.  Tliat  is  the  only  obanoo  for  yoa  lierel" 
Bbontsd  back  Floribel ;  bnt  she  interrnpted  the  speeoh 
with  a  sndden,  sharp  exolamation.  The  hnot  had  coma  out 
in  her  fingers,  revealing  a  smooth,  dark  cavity  beneath. 
It  was  not  this,  however,  which  bo  much  anrpiised  her,  odd 
as  the  QiToamstanoe  was.  It  was  Uie  anddeo,  blinding  flash, 
as  of  soma  imprisoned  rainbow,  eointiUating  ont  of  the 
darkness,  in  answer  to  ttie  entrance  of  tho  annbeam  which 
started  throngh  the  leavea  above. 
One  little  sharp  cry,  and  that  was  alL 
Floribel  thmst  back  the  knot,  and  hastily  descended 
bom  the  bench,  and  even  carried  the  latter  away  back  to 
its  former  place.  Then  she  took  np  her  neglected  knitting, 
and  sat  dovn  with  her  back  againat  the  tree,  and  fell  to 
work  as  if  the  fato  of  the  whole  land  depended  npon  the 
completion  of  her  task. 

Pietrooonldnot  obtain  another  word  or  look.     He  stood 
for  a  few  momenta  longer,  peering  over  the  hedge,  and 
then  went  off  gmmb- 
lingly    toward    the 
street 

Floribel'a  laoo  was 
a  stndy.  One  mo- 
ment it  was  wild  and 
frightened,  the  next 
trinmphant  and  gay 
with  gladsome  hope. 
Alternately  bar  cheek 
flushed  and  paled ; 
bnt  she  never  moved 
from  her  poaillon, 
nor  once  faltered  in 
the  clicking  mov^ 
ment  of  the  glancing 
needles. 

Bat  it  seemed  na 
interminable  two 
bonra  before  Bernar- 
do's springing  step 
was  heard  on  the 
other  aide  of  the 
hedge.  With  the 
first  sonnd  of  it,  the 
girl    sprang    to  het 

feet,  and  drawing  one 

long  breath  of  relief, 

called  ont^  londly  : 

"Bernardo,  Ber- 
nardo !     Oome    here 

to  the  ilex-tree  I" 
Uona  Brigida 

heard,  and  thmst  her 

disoontented  face 

from  the  window  of 

the  cottage, 

"I    have    lost    my 

ribbon,"     declared 

Floribel,  as  the  yonth 

came  hurrying  down 

the  path.    "Will  yoa 

get  it  for  me,  in  the 

tree  there,   Bernardo 

Bernardo  oonid  not  hdbatio  MaLaoH. 


help  noticing  the  sharpness  of  her  voice,  nor  did  he  lose 
the  odd,  eioited  look  in  her  eyes. 

"What  is  it,  cariasima?  Who  hsa  tronbled  thee  ?"  he 
asked. 

"  Hnsh  !— speak  not  a  word.  Get  me  the  ribbon,  bnt  be 
not  long  abont  it ;  there  are  watching  eyes — my  mother's 
and  Tessa's,  sorely— and  old  Pietro's  too,  it  stay  be.  Got 
the  ribbon  ;  bnt  while  yon  are  climbing,  look  at  the  knot 
in  the  wood  there.  See,  jnst  above  the  lower  branch.  A 
tall  man  could  reach  it,  bnt  I  cannot  tonch  it  withont 
the  bench.''  • 

"My  little  Floribel,"  began  the  wondering  Bernardo, 
frightened  by  the  restless  glancing  of  her  soft  dark  eyes, 
and  the  nervoos  tremor  of  the  hands  stretched  ont  to  him 
in  imperions  gestnre. 

"  Waste  no  time  in  talk,  bnt  listen,"  returned  she,  witlt 
a  cnrtneos  that  mnst  have  astonished  him.  "The  knot 
oomee  ont  There  is  something  inside  that  flashea  won- 
dnrasly.  I  did  not  tonoh  it ;  only  thon  most  take  it,  and 
without  my  mother's  knowledge.  Who  knows  but  she 
might  claim  the  reward  7" 

"Floribel,"  said  the  yonth  again,  in  utter  bewilderment. 

"Do  yon  not  hear?  I  said  a  tall  man  may  reach  it   Get 
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the  ribbon,  bnt  hasten  to  explore  the  litt'.e  oayitj  beneath 
tbe  knot,"  commanded  she. 

And  her  cheeks  were  more  Boailet  than  the  poppy-heads 
in  Tessa's  garden-bed  beyond. 

Bernardo  spoke  not  another  word,  but  swnng  himself 
lightly  up  the  tree. 

If  Mona  Brigida  tvatohed  with  jealons  eyes,  all  she  saw 
was  the  snpple,  athletic  ^fs^te  mounted  in  the  branches, 
and  stooping  down  to  disengage  the  knot  of  ribbon. 

Bnt  Floribel,  beneath  the  tree,  watched  the  dextrous 
fhigers  fasten  upon  the  singnUr  knot  of  wood,  heard 
^he  low,  wild  exclamation  that  followed,  and  gasped, 
hoarsely  : 

''Speak,  Bernardo,  only  a  single  word,  before  my  heart 
breaks  beneath  tbe  suspense  !    Are  my  hopes  f  olfllled  ?** 

**  The  saints  bless  you  I  I  have  found  the  cross  1**  an- 
Bwered  he,  between  a  sob  and  a  laugh.  "  Floribel,  Floribel  1 
onr  happiness  is  secure  I  my  fortune  is  made  I'* 

Tbe  girl  threw  her  white  apron  over  her  head  and  began 
to  weep  tumultuously. 

Bernardo  was  beside  her  in  another  moment,  with  one 
arm  around  her,  while  the  other  extended  his  right  hand, 
on  the  open  palm  of  which  gleamed  and  flashed  and  cor- 
Qscated  a  blending  rainbow  of  sapphire  and  emerald  and 
diamond  I 

"  Look,  carissimOf  beloved,  adored  one  I  See  what  mag- 
nificence has  been  hidden  here  in  safety  through  all  this 
|i^reat  searching,  to  mi^ke  our  happiness  secure  1  How 
camest  thou  to  find  it  ?    It  is  a  miracle,  a  fairy  gift  I" 

Floribel  had  withdrawn  her  apron,  and,  with  eyes  lighted 
up  with  joy  through  their  streaming  tears,  devoured  the 
costly  trinket  ^th  flaming  glances  of  delight  and  admira- 
tion. 

^*  Ah,  was  it  the  fairy  wish,  indeed  ?"  she  cried,  clapping 
her  hands  gleefully.  "  The  wind  carried  my  ribbon  yon- 
der, and  I  mounted  the  bench  to  reach  it  But  no,"  she 
added,  the  next  moment,  lifting  her  amber  beads  to  her 
lips,  *<it  was  the  saints  that  answered  my  prayer.  If 
Pietro  had  not  come  and  angered  me  it  might  have  remained 
undiscovered  for  ever — ^^?ho  can  tell  ?  Thou  knowest  my 
slUy  way  of  working  the  fingers  when  I  am  vexed  ?  Ah, 
it  did  good  service  this  time,  Bernardo.  The  knot  came 
out  without  my  meaning  it  Oh,  all  aaints  be  praissd  I  a 
providential  sunbeam  revealed  the  imprisoned  glory,  and 
I  guessed  at  once  the  momentous  secret  But  it  is  thine ; 
no  other  hands  touched  it.  Hasten  away  with  it  before 
other  danger  menaces." 

'/  Tou  are  right  Not  a  moment  should  be  lost  Ah, 
how  the  cardinal  will  rejoice  I  Floribel,  dearest,  I  shall 
return  with  your  mother*s  sanction.  Doubt  it  not,  for  I 
will  ask  the  groat  man  to  come  and  bless  the  betrothal 
And  I  am  sure  he  will  be  pleased  to  do  it  That  will  over- 
shadow poor  old  Pietro,  and  Father  Anselmo*s  blessing, 
will  it  not  ?  Oh,  my  Floribel,  how  beautiful  the  world  is, 
after  all  T* 

This  last  declaration  was  even  more  fervently  repeated 
when  he  reappeared  late  that  evening,  to  Mona  Brigida's 
profound  astonishment  and  pride,  in  the  richly  trcqpped 
coach  of  the  eminent  cardinal,  while  that  illustrious  per- 
sonage warmly  seconded  the  young  man's  suit,  and 
showed  the  goodly  sum  of  gold  he  had  earned  by  some 
un revealed  but  most  important  service  bestowed  upon  the 
Holy  Church  itself. 

Mona  Brigida  forgot  all  her  ancient  dislike  and  re- 
proach, and  warmly  gave  her  blessing  with  the  great  car- 
dinal's. 

••Ah,  it  is  indeed  such  a  beautiful  world  I"  repeated 
Bernardo  ;  •*  how  could  I  have  railed  at  it  so  wickedly,  my 
Floribel  ?'• 


••Tes,"  responded  the  latter,  eagerly,  betwixt  bappj 
tears  and  happier  smiles,  ••everything  is  beautifal,  and 
the  saints  are  far  better  than  the  fairies  ;  we  most  nerer 
forget  that,  even  though  we  may  -never  again  find  snch  & 
hidden  treasure.  And  we  will  always  oherish  the  old  ilei 
that  yielded  us  its  fairy  treastire.' 


>» 


TDE  APOTHECARY. 

Shaeebfbarb  says,  ••I  do  remember  an  apothecary"; 
but  the  apothecary  of  his  remembrance  and  that  of  onr 
day  are  vastly  different  persons.  In  the  olden  time, 
chemistry  and  alchemy,  astronomy  and  astrology  were  all 
mixed  together,  and  not  infrequently —nay,  generallj, 
practiced  by  the  same  person.  A  distinctive  dress,  sach 
as  that  in  our  illustration,  characterized  the  professor  of 
the  occult  science,  as  chemistry  was  then  supposed  to  Iw. 
The  apothecary  was  a  man  to  be  respected  and  feared. 
He  had  charge  of  means  which  produced  death,  presened 
life,  predicted  fate  or  caused  it 

An  apothecary's  shop  was  then  a  curious  place.  Cnici* 
blcs  and  forges ;  skeletons  of  human  beings  and  aniioBls; 
stuffed  beasts,  birds  and  fishes,  and  many  other  qnaint 
and  horrible  things  were  to  be  found  tiiere ;  imd  tbe 
urchin  who  was  sent  for  some  scruples  for  his  sick  msster^ 
crossed  its  threshold  with  fear  and  trembling. 


HORATIO  NELSON. 

3y  Alfred  H.  Guernsey. 

We  suppose  that  historians  and  biographers  will  sever 
agree  as  to  whether  there  has  ever  been  any  great  leaJ^ 
of  annies  for  whom  it  may  be  rightly  claimed  that  be  fsirlj 
outranks  all  others.  Such  pre-eminence  has  been  de- 
manded for  some  half-score  of  men  :  for  Alexander  o! 
Macedon,  for  Hannibal  of  Carthage,  for  Julins  Cscsar,  fcr 
Marlborough,  for  Frederick  of  PrnJasia,  for  Napoleon  Bon- 
aparte, and  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Otbeis  would 
add  to  this  list  snch  names  as  Wallenstein,  Onstavos  Adol- 
phus,  and  even  one  or  two  which  belong  to  our  own  gee* 
eration.  But  in  naval  warfare  the  case  is  quite  differeDi 
Among  great  admirals,  whoever  may  stand  as  second  or 
third,  fifth  or  tenth,  no  one  questions  that  the  first  pla<» 
belongs  to  Nelson.  Next  to  him,  and  little  below,  we  tf» 
inclined  to  place  Francis  Drake. 

Horatio  Nelson  was  bom  September  29th,  1758,  atBo^ 
ham  Thorpe,  a  village  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  EnglBO^ 
and  died  at  tiie  great  battle  off  Gape  Trafalgar,  October  2H 
1805,  having  just  entered  upon  his  forty-eighth  J^' 
His  father,  Edmund  Kelson,  was  the  village  rector ;  ^ 
mother,  Catharine  S|nckling,  was  of  the  Walpole  ivaaij* 
which  played  so  prominent  a  part  in  English  politics.  She 
died  in  1767,  leaving  eight  surviving  children  out  of  ^ 
eleven  to  whom  she  had  given  birth.  The  rector  of 
Barnham  Thorpe  was  an  invalid,  with  an  income  too 
small  for  the  comfortable  support  of  his  large  fao^J* 
Captain  Maurice  Sucklmg,  the  brother  of  his  deceased 
wife,  was  a  rising  naval  officer.  He  promised  to  take  caie 
of  one  of  the  boys,  who  were,  in  the  meantime,  sent  to 
school.  « 

Three  years  afterward,  when  Horatio  was  twelve  jeaK 
old.  Captain  Suckling  was  placed  in  command  of  a  64-gnn 
ship.  The  lad  wrote  from  school,  begging  of  his  fa^b^ 
that  he  might  be  allowed  "  to  go  to  sea  with  Uncle  Mao- 
rice,"  The  rector,  who  was  at  Bath  for  the  sake  of  his 
health,  gave  his  consent. 

Undo  Maurice  was  not  altogether  pleased  at  the  choice 
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made  of  the  lad  who  was  to  be  his  prot^gS.  Horatio  had 
never  been  a  stout  child,  and  he  was  nowsnffdring  from  the 
ague,  then  prevalent  among  the  fen-districts.  Ho  had, 
however,  at  this  early  age,  given  proof  of  that  inborn 
pluck  which  was  his  notable  characteristic  throogh  life. 
Once,  when  a  mere  child,  he  had  strayed  off  birdsnesting 
in  company  with  an  older  companion.  Dinner-time  came, 
and  the  boys  were  not  to  be  found.  Search  was  made  in 
all  quarters.  At  length,  as  evening  approached,  he  was 
discovered  sitting  alone  upon  the  bank  of  a  brook  too  deep 
for  him  to  wade.  Somehow  he  had  got  separated  from  his 
companion.  When  he  was  brought  home  his  grand- 
mother said  to  him:  "I  wonder  that  hunger  and  fear 
did  not  drive  you  home."  **Fearl"  replied  the  boy, 
**  I  do  not  know  anything  about  this  fear  ;  who  is  ke  ?" 
The  same  story,  with  more  or  less  variation,  is  told  of 
several  other  persons — of  Andrew  Jackson,  among  others  ; 
but  we  are  willing  to  accept  Mr.  Southey's  testimony  that 
it  belongs  to  Horatio  Kelson.  Schoolboys  have  from  time 
immemorial  considered*  fruit,  especially  if  the  trees  are  the 
property  of  the  master,  as  lawful  booty.  Under  the  win- 
dows of  the  North  Walsham  schoolroom  was  a  fine  pear- 
tree,  upon  whose  ripening  fruit  the  boys  had  looked  with 
longing  eyes,  but  none  of  the  elder  ones  would  run  the 
risk  of  plundering  it.  ^  At  length  the  eleven-year-old 
Kelson  volunteered  to  undertake  the  enterprise.  Sheets 
were  tied  together,  by  which  ho  was  lowered  down  from  the 
high  window ;  and  when  he  had  gathered  a  sufficiency  of 
the  pears  he  was  hauled  up.  It  is  said  that  when  the 
pears  were  distributed  he  kept  none  for  himself.  One 
oiinnot  help  suspecting  that  he  had  already  eaten  his  fill. 
He  merely  said :  "  I  did  not  care  for  the  pears  ;  I  went  for 
them  because  all  the  other  boys  were  afraid  to  do  so." 

When  Uncle  Maurice  was  told  that  little  Horatio  was  to 
be  sent  to  him,  he  wrote  back  in  reply  :  "  What  has  the 
poor  fellow  done — he  who  is  so  weak — that  he,  of  all  the 
rest^  should  be  sent  to  rough  it  out  at  sea  ?  But,"  he 
added,  not  very  consolingly,  "let  him  come;  and  the 
first  time  we  go  into  action,  a  cannon-ball  may  knock  off 
his  head,  and  so  provide  for  him  at  once." 

So  the  die  was  cast.  The  boy  was  sent  for  from  school, 
and  his  father  took  him  up  to  London.  Captain  Suck- 
ling's ship  was  lying  at  Ohatham,  on  the  Medway,  whiAer 
the  boy  was  sent  down  by  stage-coach,  to  make  the  best 
of  his  way  on  board.  It  was  a  cold,  bleak  Spring  day, 
and  the  poor  ague-stricken  lad  wandered  about  the  streets, 
sot  knowing  how  to  find  the  vesseL  At  length,  an  officer, 
seeing  his  forlorn  aspect,  questioned  him,  gave  him  a 
dinner,  and  told  him  how  to  reach  the  ship.  But  his 
troubles  were  not  over.  Captain  Suckling  was  not  on 
board  ;  nobody  knew  that  his  nephew  was  expected,  and 
all  the  remainder  of  that  day  he  paced  the  deck,  without 
being  noticed  by  any  ona.  It  was  not,  indeed,  until  the 
second  day  that^  as  he  afterward  said,  '*  somebody  took 
compassion  on  me."  Snch  was  the  first  introduction  of 
Horatio  Kelson  into  the  naval  service  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty. 

There  was  prospect  of  trouble  between  Cbeat  Britain 
and  Spain,  growing  out  of  disputes  as  to  the  possession  of 
the  Falkland  Islands,  near  the  extremity  of  South  Amer- 
ica ;  and  Captain  Suckling  s  ship,  the  Raisonnable^  was  to 
be  sent  to  that  far-off  part  of  the  globe.  But  the  qnanel 
was  settled,  and  the  captain  was  placed  in  command  of  a 
guard-ship  in  the  Thames.  Here  was  no  chance  that  the 
boy  would  be  provided  for  by  pfetting  his  bead  knocked 
off,  and  so  he  was  sent  to  the  West  Indies  in  a  merchant- 
ship,  that  he  might  at  least  learn  something  of  naviga- 
tion. He  came  back  in  a  few  montht^,  utterly  diffniAted 
with  his  Majesty's  service.    Uncle  Maurice  took  htm  on  ' 


board   his  own  vessel,  had  him  taught  navigation,  and 
made  much  of  him  in  many  ways. 

Kot  long  after  this,  the  Gk)vemment  began  to  fit  out  a 
couple  of  vessels  for  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  the  Arctic 
regions.  Kelson,  then  fifteen  years  old,  begged  to  be  ap- 
pointed upon  this  expedition.  It  had  been  determined 
that  no  boys  should  be  taken  ;  but  his  undo  had  sufficient . 
influence  to  procure  an  exception  in  the  case  of  Kelson, 
who  was  permitted  to  go  out  as  coxswain,  under  Captain 
Lutwidge,  the  second  in  command.  This  Polar  expedi- 
tion was  in  some  respects  a  notable  one.  It  sailed  early 
in  June,  1773,  and  at  the  close  of  the  following  month  bad 
reached  almost  the  latitude  of  81^  in  the  Qreenland  seas. 
Here  and  there  we  catch  glimpses  of  the  young  coxswain, 
who  was  frequently  put  in  command  of  a  boat,  sent  ont  to 
find  a  passage  through  the  besetting  ice. 

One  incident  is  characteristic.  One  night,  during  the 
mid-watch,  he  and  another  started  off  in  pursuit  of  a  bear 
which  had  been  descried  prowling  about.  A  fog  soon 
spmng  up,  and  the  adventurers  were  lost  to  view.  At 
length  the  fog  cleared  away,  and  the  pair  were  seen  close 
upon  a  huge  bear.  The  signal  for  return  was  made.  Be- 
fore obeying,  Kelson*  tried  a  last  shot  at  the  creature,  who 
had  apparently  been  wounded.  The  musket  missed  fire ; 
but  the  lad  rushed  forward,  shouting  :  "  Let  me  get  a 
blow  at  this  devil  with  the  butt-end  of  my  musket,  and  xfe 
shall  have  him  !"  Just  at  this  moment  a  gun  was  fired 
from  the  ship,  which  frightened  the  bear,  who  made  off, 
and  Kelson  half  sulkily  went  back  to  the  ship.  The  cap- 
tain was  in  no  good  humor  at  this  escapade,  and  sternly 
inquired  what  reason  he  had  for  what  he  had  done.  *'I 
wished,"  he  said,  "  to  kill  the  bear,  so  that  I  might  cany 
the  skin  to  my  father." 

When  the  Arctic  expedition  returned.  Kelson  ipbs 
placed  on  board  of  a  20-gun  frigate  sent  to  the  Eitat 
Indies.  His  good  conduct  gained  the  attention  of  the 
captain,  and  he  was  soon  rated  as  a  midshipman.  Kelson 
at  sixteen  is  described  as  short,  but  rather  stout  and  ath- 
letic, with  a  florid  countenance.  He  remained  in  the  In- 
dian waters  a  year  and  a  half.  Then  his  health  broke 
down  in  that  fatal  climate ;  he  wasted  away  to  a  skeleton, 
and  for  a  time  entirely  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs.  There 
was  nothing  to  do  but  to  send  him  home,  although  no  one 
dreamed  that  he  would  live  to  see  his  native  shores.  His 
heoltb,  however,  improved  during  the  voyage ;  but  he  fell 
a  prey  to  deep  despondency.  Long  after,  when  he  had 
come  to  be  famous,  he  called  those  dark  days  to  mind : 

*'I  felt  impressed,"  he  said,  "that  I  should  never  rise 
in  my  profession.  My  mind  was  staggered  with  a  view  of 
the  difficohies  I  had  to  surmount,  and  the  little  interest  I 
possessed.  I  could  discover  no  means  of  reaching  the  ob- 
ject of  my  ambition.  After  a  long  and  gloomy  reverie,  in 
which  I  almost  wished  myself  overboard,  a  sudden  glow  of 
patriotism  was  kindled  within  me,  and  presented  my  King 
and  my  country  as  my  patron.  '  Well,  then,'  I  exclaimed, 
'  I  will  be'  a  hero ;  and,  confiding  in  Providence,  I  will 
brave  every  danger  1' " 

But  Kelson  was  far  enough  from  being  without  interest 
in  high  quarters.  Captain  Suckling  had  been  made  comp- 
troller in  the  navy,  and  was  thus  in  a  position  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  his  nephew,  who  was  made  acting  lieuten- 
ant of  a  64-gun  ship  going  ont  to  Gibraltar.  Upon  his 
return,  in  the  Spring  of  1777,  after  passing  a  brilliant  ex- 
amination, ho  received  a  commission  as  second  lieutenant 
on  board  a  frigate  which  was  fitting  out  for  the  West  India 
Islands.  He  was  then  not  quite  nineteen  years  of  age, 
and  had  fairly  set  his  foot  on  the  ladder  of  promotion. 

Kelson  remained  on  the  West  India  Station  from  1777  to 
1781.    We  pass  over  his  services  here,  with  the  mere 
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time  preaanted  at  Court  "I  hAve  cloaed  the  war,"  be 
Trots,  "  without  forttUM  ;  bnt  there  is  not  a  speok  on  mj 
character. "  He  did  not  for  a  while  apply  lor  another  ship, 
because  he  was  sot  rioh  enongh  to  live  on  board  ia  the 


maini;  ooafiDed  to  thwarting  what  he  held  to  be  the  illegal 
tmESo  whioh  the  Amerioans  were  oanTing  on  between  the 
ialaodi.  Ha  made  J^lMBelf  abnadantlj  unpopular  with  all 
partiee ;  for  nearly  everybody  had  an  intereat  in  this  ttad& 
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onfltomaiT  atyla  To  eoonomize  hia  half -pay,  he  took  np 
hia  reaidenoe  in  France.  Bat  he  aoon  wearied  of  a  life  of 
inaotiTity,  and  In  1784  vaa  aent  to  the  Leeward  lalands,  in 
command  of  a  amall  omtser  on  the  peace  eatabliahment 
He  remained  on  thia  atation  nntil  1787,  hia  dntiea  bring 


A  pioeeontion  waa  begnn  againat  him,  the  damages  claimed 
being  laid  at  £M,000 ;  and  for  a  time  he  waa  obliged  to 
keep  on  board  hia  ahip  to  avoid  arrest  npon  otTil  prooeaa. 
The  Home  Government  took  hia  part,  after  a  faahion,  and 
ordered  that  he  a^Knild  be  defended  at  the.pntiUe  axpenaei 
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Ho  bad  Qctod  over  and  over  again  ia  direct  Tiolation  of  the 
«rden  of  Sir  Thomas  Shirley,  the  GoDunander-in-chief  of 
the  Leeward  lahmda.  Qreat,  thei^ore»  was  his  disgust 
when  the  thanks  of  the  Qovenment  were  presented  to  Sir 
Thomas  "for  his  activity  and  zeal  in  proteotiDg  the  com- 
xneroe  of  Qreat  Britain,*'  and  with  no  word  of  recognition 
for  his  own  servioea.  "I  fed  mnoh  hnrt,"  said  he,  ''that, 
after  the  loss  of  health  and  risk  of  fortune,  another  should 
be  thanked  for  what  I  did  against  his  orders.  I  deserved 
either  to  be  sent  ont  of  the  senrioe,  or,  at  least,  to  have  had 
some  little  notice  taken  of  what  I  had  done.  If  this  is  the 
reward  for  a  faithful  diBoharge  of  my  duty,  I  shall  be  care- 
ful, and  never  stand  forward  agaixL.'* 

Still,  he  was  not  without  some  consolations.  He  was 
paying  busy  court  to  the  woman  who  was  soon  to  become 
his  wife.  This  was  Mis.  Nesbit,  the  niece  of  Mr.  Herbert, 
Governor  of  St  Nevis,  a  widow  of  eighteen  and  the  mother 
of  a  boy  of  three  years.  The  marriage  took  place  in  the 
Spring  of  1787,  Nelson  then  being  in  his  twenty-ninth  year. 
Some  of  the  letters  which  he  wrote  during  the  xK>urtship 
are  exceedingly  pleasant  and  gracefuL  "We  are  often 
separate,"  he  wrote ;  "but  our  affections  are  not  by  any 
means  diminished  on  that  account  Our  oonntry  has  the 
first  demand  for  our  services,  and  private  convenience  or 
happiness  must  ever  give  way  to  the  public  good.  •  •  •  To 
write  letters*  to  you  is  the  greatest  pleasure  I  feel,  next  to 
receiving  them  from  you.  Absent  from  you,  I  feel  no 
pleasure.  It  is  you  who  are  everything  to  me.  Without 
you,  I  care  not  for  this  world ;  for  I  have  found  lately 
nothing  in  it  bntycxation  and  trouble.  God  Almighty 
grant  that  my  sentiments  may  never  change  I  Indeed, 
there  ier,  as  f ar  as  human  knowledge  oan  judge,  a  moral 
certainty  that  they  cannot ;  for  it  must  be  real  affection  that 
brings  us  together,  not  interest  or  compulsion." 

Alas  for  the  imperfection  of  our  self-knowledge  I  Ten 
years  had  scarcely  passed  before  Nelson  became  infatuated 
with  the  wife  of  another,  and  Bhamelsssly  deserted  that 
wife  to  whom,  in  the  very  act  of  deserting  her,  he  wrote, 
' '  I  caU  God  to  witness  that  there  is  nothing  in  you  or  your 
conduct  that  I  wish  otherwise."  But  before  those  dark 
days,  there  were  to  be  years  of  glory  and  credit  Strange 
enough,  Nelson  never  seems  to  have  felt  that  there  was 
anything  wrong  in  his  conduct  toward  his  wife.  Through 
the  years  during  which  their  liaison  lasted,  he  styled  Lady 
Hamilton  his  guardian  angel.  The  Teiy  last  lilies  written 
by  him  were  to  command  her  and  their  daughter  to  the 
care  of  his  oonntry ;  and  among  his  last  words,  xrhen  he 
lay  at  the  point  of  death,  were  those  of  fond  regard  for 
her. 

S^n  after  his  nnrriage  Kelson  returned  to  England  and 
took  Tip  his  residence  at  the  pitternal  x^u^sonage,  where  he 
spent  bis  time  in  gardening,  shooting  and  birdsnesting, 
never  for  a  moment  content  unless  his  wife  was  by  his 
side.  Qo  passed  four  years.  Over  and  over  again  he 
begged  to  be  placed  upon  active  service.  But  the  powers 
that  were  seemed  to  have  forgotten  his  great  services,  and 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  requests.  Over  and  over  again  he 
was  upon  the  point  of  throwing  up  his  commission.  "  Not 
being  a  man  of  fortune,"  ho  said,  "  is  a  crime  which  I  am 
unable  to  get  over,  and  therefore  none  of  the  great  men 
care  about  me." 

At  length,  in  the  Winter  of  1791-2,  it  was  clear  that  war 
with  France  was  inevitable.  Nelson  once  more  asked  for 
active  command,  even  were  it  only  of  a  cockle-boat  The 
official  reply  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Lortis  of  the  Admi- 
ralty was  curt  enough:  "  Sir,"  it  ran,  "I  have  received 
your  letter  of  December  5th,  expressing  your  readiness  to 
serve,  and  have  read  the  same  to  my  Lords,  Commission- 
ors  of  the  Admiralty,"    Almost  two  nu^ths  pasced.  before 


any  further  notice  was  vouchsafed.  But  Lord  Hood  and 
the  Duke  of  Olarenoe  had  been  bpsy  on  his  behalf,  and  on 
January  30th,  1792,  he  was  appointed  to  the  oonunand  of 
the  64-gun  ship  Agamemnon^  which  was  to  form  i>art  of 
the  Mediterranean  fieeti  under  the  command  of  Ijord 
Hood. 

Nelson  took  with  him  his  young  stepson,  Josiah  Nesbit; 
as  a  midshipman.  To  him,  or  to  some  otiier  one  of  the 
young  fellows,  he  said,  oharaoteristioally  :  *'  Thera  are 
three  things,  young  gentlemen,  which  you  are  oonstantly 
to  bear  in  mind.  First,  you  must  always  implicitly  obey 
orders^  without  attempting  to  form  any  opinion  of  your 
own  respecting  their  propriety.  Secondly,  yon  mnst  con- 
sider every  man  your  enemy  who  speaks  ill  of  yonr  King. 
Thurdly,  you  must  hate  a  Frenchman  as  you  do  the  deviL** 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  doings  of  Nelson  during 
the  remaining  twelve  years  of  his  life  without  dwelling  at 
undue  length  upon  that  troublous  period  of  European  his- 
tory.   When  Hood's  fleet  arrived  in  the  Mediterranean 
the  South  of  France  would  willingly  have  formed  itself 
into  a  separate  republic,   in  dose  alliance  with   Great 
Britain ;  but  the  British  Government  had  set  itself  against 
anything  savoring  of  democracy,  and  the  most  that  Hood 
could  do  was  to  induce  the  authorities  of  Toulon  to  sur- 
render to  him  provisionally  the  possession  of  their  city 
and  harbor.    Nelson  was  sent  with  dispatches  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton,  British  envoy  at  Naples,  the  special  object 
being  to  induce  the  King  of  Naples  to  furnish  troops  to 
assist  in  garrisoning  Toulon. 

Sir  William  was  an  elderly  man,  a  very  tolerable  scholar, 
and  by  no  means  devoid  of  talents  for  business.  At  their 
first  interview  he  was  -oiisrmed  with  Nelson,  as  most  men 
were.  To  his  wife  he  said  :  "  I  am  going  to  introduce  a 
little  man  to  you.  He  is  not  Tery  handsome,  but  I  am 
sure  that  he  will  one  di^  astonish  the  world.  I  have 
never  before  entertained  an  offioar  at  my  house,  bnt  I  am 
determined  to  bring  him  here.  Let  him  be  pat  into  the 
room  prepared  for  Prinoe  Augustus." 

This  was  the  first  meetmg  between  Nelson  and  Lady 
Hamilton.  There  was  nothing  at  this  time  which  boded 
of  the  evil  which  was  to  ooma.  To  his  wife  Nelson  wrote : 
"Lady  Hamilton  is  a  yocmg  woman  of  amiable  manners^ 
who  does  honor  to  the  station  to  which  she  has  been 
ndsed,  and  she  has  been  eameedingly  kind  to  Josiah.*'  He 
could  not  have  been  tmswaie  that  she  bad  been  raised 
from  a  very  lowly  podtioii ;  l>ut  he  could  scaroel j  have 
dreamed  what  a  degraded  pontton  hen  had  been  until 
within  a  few  years. 

Emma  Lyon  was  bom  about  1760,  and  thus  waa  two 
years  younger  than  Nelson.  She  was  the  daughter  of  an 
unmarried  servant-woman.  During  her  early  years,  we 
find  her  a  nurse-girl,  a  shop-girl,  a  chambermaid  to  a  lady 
of  rank,  and  at  about  eighteen  a  waiter  in  a  tavern.  About 
this  time  she  became  the  mistress  of  John  Willett,  a  cap> 
tain  in  the  navy,  witii  irhom  she  lived  several  years,  and 
acquired  accomplishments  which  were  to  stand  her  in 
good  stead.  Willett  in  time  grew  tired  of  her,  and  made 
her  over  to  a  friend,  with  whom  she  soon  quarreled.  A 
noted  quack,  named  Graham,  had  contrived  a  scheme  io 
gull  the  public,  by  imparting  the  secret  of  health  and 
beauty.  One  part  of  his  performance  consisted  in  dis- 
playing a  beautiful  woman,  almost  nude,  as  "  Hygeia,  the 
Goddess  of  Health."  Emma  Lyon  played  the  part  of  the 
goddess,  in  which  she  made  a  great  sensation.  Charles 
Greville,  a  young  man  of  good  family  and  some  fortune, 
became  enamored  of  her.  After  she  had  borne  him  three 
children,  he  was  on  the  point  of  making  her  his  wife. 
His  family  were  opposed  to  this  step— none  more  so  than 
his  uncle.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  a  man  of  fif^  and  more» 
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then  British  envoy  to  Naples.  So  mnch  did  Sir  William 
take  the  matter  to  heart,  that  in  1784  ho  went  to  England 
in  order  to  dinnade  his  nephew  from  ttras  disgracing  his 
nan^e.  Bat  no  sooner  did  the  learned  Sir  Wiiiiam,  who 
had  lost  his  wife  two  years  before,  see  Emma  Lyon,  than 
his  wishes  took  a  new  tarn*  She  was  not  qnite  good 
enough  to  be  the  wife  of  his  nephew,  bnt  whe  was  qnite 
good  enongh  to  be  his  own  mistress.  The  nephew  was 
overwhelmed  with  debts ;  the  nncle  was  tolerably  rioh.  A 
bargain  whs  soon  agreed  npon.  Orevilie's  debts  were  to 
be  x>aid  np  by  his  nnole,  in  consideration  of  which  Emma 
Lyon^or  Harte,  as  she  was  sometimes  called)  passed  over 
to  Sir  William  Hamilton  as  his  mistress— very  much,  as 
we  imagine,  to  her  own  satisfaction.  This  half-acknow- 
ledged, half-avowed  intimacy  lasted  for  some  years.  A 
formal  marriage  was  at  some  time  solemnized.  Dates 
here  are  wanting,  bnt  this  one  thing  seems  fixed :  in 
1791,  the  venerable  Sir  William  presented  Emma  Lyon  as 
his  wife  at  the'Oonrt  of  Naples.  Bod  as  she  might  have 
been  in  past  years,  she  was  in  all  sorts  of  ways  better  than 
the  Queen  of  Naples,  over  whom  she  had  somehow  come 
to  have  the  controlling  power.  Thus  matters  had  been 
standing  /or  a  couple  of  years  at  the  time  when  Nelson 
first  saw  that  '*  young  woman  of  amiable  manners,  who 
did  honor  to  the  station  to  which  she  had  been  raised.'' 

The  British  were  xfow  making  efforts  to  detach  the 
Island  of  Corsica  from  the  French  Baj^ublio.  Siege  was 
to  be  laid  to  Bastia.  Nelson  was  sure  that  with  the 
Agamemnon  and  five  hundred  soldiers,  he  could  take  the 
place ;  but  the  general  commanding  the  lund  forces  de- 
clared the  thing  impracticable,  anc^  would  not  furnish  a 
man  or  a  gpin.  Nelson  was  permitted  to  make  the  attempt, 
and  was  for  the  nonce  made  a  brigadier  in  the  army.  All 
told,  he  had  1,000  artillerymen  and  marines,  and  250 
sailors.  The  place  was  held  by  a  force  nearly  four  times 
as  numerous.  The  siege  was  begun  on  the  4th  of  April, 
and  lasted  till  the  19th  of  May,  when  the  dty  capitulated. 
**I  am  astonished,"  wrote  Nelson  to  his  wife,  "when  I 
reflect  on  what  we  have  achieved— 1,000  regulars,  1,500 
national  guards,  and  a  large  party  of  Corsican  troops, 
4,000  in  all,  laying  down  their  arms  to  1,200  soldiers,  mar- 
ines and  seamen.  I  always  was  of  opinion,  have  ever 
acted  up  to  it,  and  never  had  any  reason  to  repent  it,  that 
one  Englishman  was  equal  to  three  Frenchmen." 

Nelson  was  soon  dispatched  in  the  Agamemnon  to  co- 
operate with  Sir  Charles  Stuart  in  the  siege  of  Oalvi*  This 
siege  is  chiefly  notable  from  the  fact  that  Nelson  met  with 
a  severe  casualty.  While  upon  shore  a  shot  struck  the 
ground  close  by  him,  flingiag  sand  and  gravel  into  his 
fuse.  He  thought  the  matter  of  little  consequence,  and 
reported  to  Lord  Hood  that  he  should  be  able  for  duty 
that  same  evening.  Bat  the  sand  had  hurt  his  right  eye, 
and  the  sight  of  it  was  never  regained.  In  a  letter  to  his 
wife  he  briefly  sums  up  his  doings  for  the  last  three  or 
four  months,  and  complains  bitterly  of  the  scanty  justice 
which  was  accorded  to  him  :  '*  One  hundred  and  ten  days 
I  have  been  actually  engaged  at  sea  and  on  shore  against 
the  enemy.  Three  actions  against  ships,  two  ag^ainst 
Bastia  in  my  ship,  four  boat-actions,  two  villages  taken 
and  twelve  sail  of  vessels  burned.  I  do  not  know  that 
any  one  has  done  more.  I  have  had  the  honor  always  to 
be  applauded  by  my  commander-in-chief,  but  never  to  be 
rewarded  ;  and,  what  is  more  mortifying,  for  services  in 
which  I  have  been  wounded,  others  have  been  praised, 
who  at  the  same  time  were  actually  in  bed,  far  from  the 
scene  of  action.  They  have  not  done  me  justice.  But 
never  mind— I'll  have  a  gazette  of  my  own." 

British  afihirs  in  the  Mediterranean  had  fallen  into  a  bad 
\nj.    On  land,  the  Prcnch  were  rapidly  gaining  the  as- 


cendency, and  the  superiority  of  the  English  on  the  sea 
was  by  no  means  acknowledged.  Lord  Hood  went  back 
to  England,  and  Admiral  Hotfaam  saooeeded  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  fieet,  Hotham  was  a  well-meaning  man,  but 
wanting  ia  dash  and  vigor.  The  French  fleet  of  Toulon 
was  superior  to  that  of  the  enemy.  It  numbered  seventeen 
ships-of-the-line,  and  five  smaller  vesselsy  with  nearly 
17,000  men  <m  board.  The  English  had  the  same  number 
of  large  ships,  but  they  were  only  half  manned*  The  two 
fleets  came  in  sight  of  each  oliher,  and  a  general  action 
seemed  imminent.  A  partial  action  took  places  which  re- 
sulted in  layer  of  the  English.'  This  was  almost  wholly 
due  to  the  skill  with  which  Nelson  manoeuTred  and  fought 
the  Agamemnon.  Several  vessds  were  taken,  and  Nelson 
was  confident  that  if  he  could  haye  had  his  own  way  the 
entire  French  fleet  would  have  been  destroyed  or  captured. 
But  the  bulk  of  it  got  back  to  Toulon,  where  it  was  rein- 
forced so  strongly  that  it  was  again  superior  to  the 
enemy. 

For  Several  months  Nelson  was  engaged  in  wearisome 
duty,  his  best  efforts  being  thwarted  by  the  incapacity  of 
his  superior  officers,  and  of  the  Austrian  and  Sardinian 
land  forces  with  which  he  was  to  co-operata  His  ship 
had  seen  such  hard  service  that  she  was  little  better  than  a 
mere  hulk ;  her  rigging  was  almost  cut  to  pieces,  and  her 
hull  was  so  damaged  that  for  some  time  it  was  kept  from 
going  to  pieces  by  means  of  cables  which  had  been  passed 
around  it.    But  a  better  day  was  dawning. 

Late  in  1796,  Sir  John  Jervis  was  sent  out  to  toko  com- 
mand of  the  fleet,  and  he  had  learned  to  appreciate  the 
worth  of  Nelson. 

Spain  was  now  flie  ally  of  France.  The  Spanish  fleet, 
to  alhappearance  far  stronger  than  the  British,  put  out  to 
sea,  and  Jervis,  sailing  in  search  of  it,  oamo  in  sight  of  it 
on  the  13th  of  Febrnaiy,  1797,  off  Cape  St  Vincent  Then 
ensued  the  first  of  the  great  naval  battles  which  placed 
Nelson  indisputably  at  the  head  of  his  profession.  The 
Spaniards  had,  in  all,  27  ships-of-the-line,  carrying  2,308 
guns  ;«the  English  had  15  ships-of-the-line,  carrying  1,132 
guns.  We  shall  not  go  into  the  details  of  this  battle  of 
Cape  St  Vincent  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  victory  was 
o^ing  more  to  Nelson  than  to  any,  perhaps  to  all,  of  the 
other  British  commanders.  The  result  was  that  nine  of 
the  Spanish  ships  were  taken,  and  the  others  managed  to 
make  their  escape.  Jervis  was  made  Earl  St.  Vincent,  and 
Nelson,  who  had  just  before  been  raised  to  the  rank  of 
rear  admiral,  was  knighted,  and  made  a  '*  Companion  of 
the  Order  of  the  Bath,"  so  that  he  could  style  himself  "Sir 
Horatio  Nelson." 

About  the  middle  of  July,  Nelson  was  .sent  to  attack 
Santa  Cruz,  on  the  Island  of  Teneriffe.  The  attack  was. 
gallantly  made,  but  was  unsuccessful ;  Nelson,  while  step- 
ping out  of  the  boat,  received  a  shot  through  the  right 
elbow.  His  life  was  savt^d  only  by  the  promptitude  of  hia 
step-son,  Josiah  Nesbit,  who  had  the  lacerated  limb  bound 
up  with  handJKerchiefs,  so  as  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood. 
The  boat  was  soon  rowed  back  to  the  Theseus,  then  the 
flagship  of  the  admiral.  Nelson  ordered  a  rope  to  be 
thrown  over  the  side  of  the  ship  ;  twisting  this  around  his 
left  arm,  he  climbed  the  side  of  the  ship,  saying,  "  Let  me 
alone ;  I  have  yet  my  legs  left,  and  one  arm.  Tell  the 
surgeon  to  make  haste  and  get  his  instruments.  I  know 
I  mast  lose  my  right  arm ;  so  the  sooner  it  la  o£c  the 
better." 

The  enterprise  was  a  total  failure.  In  it  the  British  lost 
two  hundred  and  fifty  men.  Nelson  was  bitterly  cha- 
grined ut  the  failure  and  at  his  own  mutilation.  To  Lord 
St  Vincent  he  wrote,  with  his  left  hand  :  "I  am  become  a 
burden  to  my  friends,  and  nseless  to  my  countiy.    When 
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I  l«m  jonr  oommand  I  become  dead  to  tbo  world.  I  go 
hemoev  and  un  no  mora  seen.  I  hope  yon  will  be  able  to 
give  me  »  frigate  to  convay  tba  renuuna  of  m;  oaroasB  to 
England.  ...  A  left-banded  admiral  wHl  never  agun  be 
oonaidered  n  uiefol ;  tbetefore^  the  eoonet  I  get  to  a  very 


bnmble  oottage  the  better,  and  make  mom  forftMB'"' 
man  to  oerrethe  Slate."  To  bia  vile  he  wrote  notqtn*' 
■o  despairingly  :  "  It  wts  the^lianoe  of  war,  and  1 1>"' 
great  reason  to  be  tbaokfnl;  ifedlknow  thfttit'TiO"' 
mndi  to  your  pleasnre  to  find  that  Joaiabt  nader  Ow< 
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proridMiae,  wu  prinoipallj  instramentol  in  Baving  my  lite,  t  N«1sod  ratani«d  to  England,  and  bad  abundant  iMwa 
I  itudl  not  be  snrpiiaed  if  I  am  neglected  and  toi^otten.  to  know  that  be  «aa  not  forgotten.  GoDgratnlations 
Fn>babt7 1  ahall  no  longer  be  ooaaideTed  as  asefnL     How-  j  ponred  in  upon  him,  and  be  vaa  made  a  Knight  ol  the 


«TCr,  I  ahall  fsal  rich  if  I  oontiinia  to  vayaj  joat  iffeotion.  I  Bath,  with  a  pension  of  £1,000.  By  the  end  of  November 
I  ^teg  neither  70a  nor  my  bther  will  think  mnob  of  this  bis  wonad  was  healed,  and  he  aent  a  formal  thanhagiTing 
miahap ;  mTniindhaa  long  been  made  up  to  anch  an  event."  '  to  the  minint^"  of  St.  George's,  Haoover  Square:  "An 
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officer  denies  to  retam  tbanks  to  Almighty  Qod  for  his 
perfeet  reooTorf  from  a  severe  wound,  and  also  for  the 
many  meiQi<«  bestowed  apon  him." 
The  year  1798  was  a  taming  one  in  the  life  of  Nelson. 
I  In  April  of  that  year  he  was  ordered  to  hoisthis  -dag  on 
•  the  74-gan  ship  Vanguard^  and  join  Earl  St  Yincent  at 
Qibraltor.  His  parting  with  his  wife  has  a  pathetio  inter* 
est  An  indefinable  dread  hung  ovsr  her.  There  was 
good  reason  that  she  should  apprehend  that  she  would 
lose  him  by  the  chances  of  war.  She  could  never  hava 
dreamed  that  they  were  to  be  separated  by  hiS'  ma^  infti^ 
nation  for  another  ^oman.  Almost  the  lasfc  thing  which 
he  said  to  her  was  that  his  own  ambition  was  satisfied ; 
but  that  he  hoped  to  raise  her  to  that  rank  in  which  ha 
had  long  wished  to  see  her. 

We  must  ran  rapidly  over  the  great  events  of  the  next 
few  months.  The  French  fleet  of  Toalon,  with  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  on  board,  had  got  dean  off,  whither  bound,  no 
one  could  certainly  know.  But  everything  indicated  that 
its  aestination  was  Bgypt  Toward  Egypt  Nelson  took  his 
course,  hoping  to  intercept  the  enemy.  He  was  too 
quick,  for  when  he  got  to  Alexandria,  on  the  28th  of  Jane, 
there  were  no  Frenchmen  th9re,  and  nobody  seemed  to 
know  where  they  were^  ov  what  they  had  been  doing. 
Nelson  put  back  to  Sicily  to  refit  his  yessels,  and  to  make 
ready  for  any  emergency.  People  in  England  began  to 
speak  hardly  of  him,  to  whisper  that  Nelson  deserved  im- 
peachment, and  that  Earl  8t  Yincent  was  culpable  for 
placing  so  young  a  man  upon  a  service  so  important 

Nelson  hinuudf  was  not  without  more  or  less  of  misgiv- 
ing. *' I  cannot,"  ho  said,  "  to  this  momant  learn,  beyond 
vagae  conjecture,  where  the  French  fleet  are  gone  to  ";  but 
wherever  they  were,  if  above  water,  he  woald  And  them 
out  and  fight  them.  He  was  sure  that  they  were  boand 
for  Egypt,  "  bat,"  he  wrote  to  the  first  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, "be  they  bound  to  the  antipodes,  your  lord^p 
may  rely  that  I  will  not  lose  a  moment  in  bringing  them 
to  action." 

From  Sicily,  Nelson  once  more  saOed  for  Egypt,  and 
on  the  1st  of  August,  1798,  he  came  in  sight  of  Alex- 
andria. When  he  last  saw  it  the  port  was  empty.  Now  it 
was  crowded  with  vessels,  and  the  tricolor  of  France  fioated 
from  the  walls.  It  was  just  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning: 
For  days  and  nights  Nelson  had  scarcely  eaten  or  slept 
He  at  once  ordered  dinner  to  be  got  ready,  while  he  gave 
orders  for  the  battle.  When  dinner  was  over  he  said, 
"  Before  this  time  to-morrow  I  shall  have  gained  a  peer- 
age or  Westminster  Abbey."  The  actual  position  of  the 
French  fleet  was  not  in  the  port  of  Alexandria^  but  in  the 
Bay  of  Aboukir,  a  dozen  miles  distant  The  battle  began 
at  dusk,  and  lasted  until  almost  dawn.  Never  was  a  vic- 
tory more  absolute  and  complete.  Of  the  thirteen  vessela- 
of-the-liae  which  composed  the  French  fleet,  nine  were 
taken  and  two  burned  ;  of  the  four  frigates,  only  two  es- 
caped. The  British  loss  in  this  action  was  officially  stated 
at  895  ;  the  French  loss  in  killed  was  5,225,  besides  more 
than  3,000  prisoners,  many  of  them  wounded.  ••  Victory," 
said  Nelson,  ''is  not  a  name  strong  enough  for  such  a 
scene  :  it  was  a  conquest" 

Nelson  had  no  reason  to  complain  that  honors  and  re- 
wards were  not  heaped  upon  him.  All  sorts  of  potentates 
and  powers  thought  that  the  destraction  of  the  French  fleet 
had  given  them  a  new  lease  of  existence.  It  seemed  that 
this  victory  had  shut  up  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  Egypt  and 
Syria,  whence  he  could  never  emerge  to  trouble  the  world 
any  more.  He  was,  in  the  language  of  the  day,  a  "deed 
cock  in  the  pit"  The  Saltan  of  Turkey  seems  to  have  led 
off  in  the  matter  of  presentations.  His  gift  to  Nelson  was 
a  pelisse  of  sables  valued  at  $5,000,  and  a  diamond  aigrette 


valued  at  918,000 — ^the  more  valaaVJe  because  it  was  takes 
from  one  of  the  royal  turbans.  "  If  it  were  worth  a  mil- 
lion," wrote  Nelson  to  his  wife,  "my  pleasure  would  bete 
see  it  in  your  possession.*'  The  half-mad  Paul  of  Bona 
sant  him  a  portrait  of  himself  set  in  diamonds  ;  so,  also, 
did  tiie  Sing  of  Sardinia. 

Ai  home*  honors  and  rewards  were  accorded  to  Nelson. 
Tho  East  India  Company  gave  him  £10,000 ;  the  Turkish 
Company  voted  him  a  piece  of  plate  ;  the  City  of  London 
presented  a  sword  to  him  and  to  each  of  his  captains. 
Government  did  ofOicially  what  was  thought  fitting.  Kel- 
soa  was  made  Baron  of  the  Nile  and  of  Bumham  Thorpe, 
witit  a  pension  of  £2,000  for  his  own  life  and  those  of  his 
two  imiaediate  successors,  who  it  was  now  clear  would  not 
be  sprung  from  him.  Many  men  thought  that  higher  rank 
should  have  been  accorded  to  him.  He  should  have  been 
made  an  earl  or  a  duke.  Pitt,  then  premier,  thought  that 
it  was  not  worth  while  to  enter  upon  that  question,  "id- 
miral  Nelson's  lame,"  he  said,  "  would  be  coequal  with  the 
British  name ;  and  it  would  be  remambsMd  that  he  had 
obtained  the  greatest  naval  victory  upon  xseord,  when  no 
man  would  think  of  asking  whether  ha  had  been  ciedited 
a  baran,  a  viscount  or  an  earl "  Nelson  certainly  beheved 
that  the  home  honors  accorded  to  him  wero  te  less  thin 
hia  deserts  warranted* 

Seventeen  days  after  the  balAia  of  Abou]dr»  or  of  the 
Nile,  as  it  is  sometimes  styled.  Nelson  soiled  badk  to  Naplee^ 
which  he  reached  on  the  22d  of  September.  The  storj  of 
the  next  few  montha  is  among  the  saddest  upon  record. 
What  need  is  thero  now  of  telling  it  ?  Up  to  that  time 
Nelson  had  known  nothing  of  Lady  Hamilton  except  as  of 
a  brilliant  woman  who  hated  the  French,  and  was  over- 
joyed at  tidings  of  any  disaster  which  had  be&llen  then. 
She  received  him  with  more  than  open  arms.  From  this 
time  began  that  illicit  interconrse  betweeu  them  which 
forms  the  one  great  blot  upon  the  character  of  Nelson.  It 
is  useless  to  endeavor  to  extenuate  it ;  there  is  no  need  of 
effort  to  exaggerate  it.  No  more  need  be  said  than  that 
the  Court  of  Naples  was  utterly  profligate,  and  that  Nelaon 
and  his  paramour  wera  not  much  worse,  and  oertainlj  oo 
better,  than  those  by  whom  they  were  surrounded. 

Let  us  draw  a  decent  vail  over  the  eventa  of  the  next 
two  years.  If  it  wera  lifted,  the  character  of  Nelson 
would  be  blackened  by  many  a  thing  which  we  woald 
gladly  wish  had  never  been  put  upon  record,  notably  that 
of  the  judicial  murder  of  Frinoe  Francesco  Garaccioli, 
from  the  in£uny  of  which  no  special  pleading  can  free  the 
memory  of  Nelson  and  of  Lady  Hamilton.  Southey,  who 
everywhere  wishes  to  think  the  best  of  Nelson,  does  not 
attempt  to  shield  him  here.  Ho  writes,  sternly  and  80^ 
rowfolly  :  "  Hei^  also,  a  faithful  historian  is  cidled  npoa 
to  pronounce  a  severe  and  nnqualifled  cendemnation  of 
Nelson's  conduct.  •  •  •  Lady  Hamilton  had  the  most  de^ 
voted  attachment  to  the  Neapolitan  Court,  and  the  hatred 
which  sha  felt  against  those  whom  she  regarded  as  its  en- 
emies made  her  at  this  time  forget  what  was  due  to  the 
character  of  her  sex,  as  well  as  of  her  country.  .  •  • 
Doubtless  the  British  admiral  seemed  to  himself  to  be 
acting  under  a  rigid  sense  of  justice ;  but  to  all  other  per- 
sons it  was  obvious  that  he  was  influenced  by  an  infatu- 
ated attachment — ^a  baneful  passioo,  which  destroyed  hia 
domestic  happiness,  and  now,  la  a  second  instance*  stained 
inefiaceably  his  public  character." 

Late  in  the  Autumn  of  1800,  Nelson  returned  to  £og' 
laud,  after  an  absence  of  three  years.  Within  three 
months  there  was  a  formal  separation  between  him  and 
his  wife.  Lady  Hamilton  was  his  known  psramour;  and 
her  venerable  husband,  now  lapsing  into  second  child- 
hoodj  seems  to  havo  accepted  the  situation,  and  indeed 
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rather  to  liave  i>rided  himself  upon  it  It  is  a  sad 
story;  perhaps  the  less  we  know  of* it  the  better  is  it 
forns. 

Abont  this  time  the  Northern  Powers,  Bossia,  Den- 
mark and  Sweden*  entered  npon  an  allianoe  to  uphold 
each  other  in  matntaaniDg  the  rights  of  nentral  States  npon 
the  ooean  ;  or,  as  Sonthej  expresses  it,  "  They  formed  a 
confedeiaoj  for  making  England  resign  her  navid  rights." 
The  naval  force  of  this  confederation  was  considerable. 
The  Danes  had  23  ships-of-the-line,  31  frigates,  apd  many 
smaller  Teesels ;  the  Swedes  had  18  sMps-of-the-line,  14 
frigates  and  sloops,  and  74  galleys  and  smaller  vessels ; 
the  Boaiians  had  83  sail-of-the-line  and  40  frigates.  All 
of  this  formidable  force  would  in  all  likelihood  come  into 
allianoe  with  France  in  the  war  which  seemed  at  hand. 

The  British  Government  saw  its  peril,  and  undertook 
prompt  menaures  to  break  up  the  confederation.    A  fleet 
was  sent  to  the  Baltic     Everybody  supposed  that  Nelson 
would  be  plaoed  at  the  head  of  it ;  but  red-tape  influence 
was  in  the  asoendenoyy  and  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  a  rather 
stupid  admiral,  was  plaoed  in  command,  Nelson  being 
second  to  him.     After  all,  Sir  Hyde  had  sense  enough  to 
know  that  Nelson  was  in  every  way  lus  superior,  and  left 
matters  pretty  much  in  his  hands.     The  story  of  the  at- 
tack upon  Oopenhagen  is  one  which  cannot  be  told  at 
length.     The  Danes  refused  to  surrender  their  fleet ;  and 
Nelson  undertook  to  destroy  or  capture  it,  notwithstand- 
ing it  was  under  the  shelter  of  strong  land  batteries.    The 
action  began  two  hours  before  noon  on  April  2d,  1801,  and 
lasted  for  flve  hours.     The  Danish  force  was  practically 
annihilated.    This  action  was  fought  upon  Good  Friday. 
Nelson  thought  it  the  severest  one  in  which  he  had  ever 
baen  engaged.     The  loss  of  the  Englbh,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  was  953 ;  that  of  the  Danes,  including  prison- 
ers, was  abont  6,000.     The  result  of  all  was  the  breaking 
up  of  the  Northern  Confederacy.    Perhaps  this  would  not 
have  taken  place  had  not  the  Ozar  Paul  of  Bassia  been 
murdered,  and  his  son  Alexander  sacceeded  to  the  throne. 
For  this  operation,  honorable,  perhaps,  to  Nelson  as  a 
commander,  but  disgraceful  to  Great  Britain  as  a  nation. 
Nelson  was  made  a  viscount ;  "  an  inadequate  mark  of  re- 
ward/'says  Soothey^  **for  services  so  splendid,   and  of 
such  panmonnt  importanoa  to  ^le  dearest  interests  of 
England.    There  wa«»  however,  some  prudence  in  dealing 
out  honors  to  him  stop  bystop  ;  had  he  lived  long  enough, 
he  would  have  f  onghb  his  way  up  to  a  dukedom. "    Ho  had, 
indeed*  bean  made  a  dnka  after  a  fkshioo.     The  King  of 
Naples  made  him  Duke  of  Bronte,  and  gave  him  a  consid- 
erable eststo  in   Sicily.     The  title  Bronti^  **  Thunder,*' 
greatly  pleased  tha  admiral,  and  he  was  wont  to  sign  his 
name  as  ''HMson  and  Bronte." 

PooE  old  Sir  William  Hamilton  wroto  a  onrions  letter  to 
Nalsonnofc£Miir*Aartba  battle  of  Copenhagen:  '*Wecan 
oaly  expect,  what  we  know  wail,  and  often  said  before,  that 
Nelson  was,  is,  and  to  the  laat^  will  ever  be^  the  first 
Emma  did  not  know  whether  she  was  on  her  head  or  beds  ; 
in  each  a  great  hurry  to  tell  your  great  news  that  she 
could  utter  nothing  but  tears  of  joy  and  tenderness.  .  .  . 
All  the  company  were  mad  with  joy ;  but  I  am  sure  that 
no  one  really  rejoiced  more  at  heart  than  I  did.  I  have 
lived  too  long  to  hjive  felt  ecstasies.  Bat,  with  calm  re- 
flection, I  felt  for  my  friend  having  got  to  the  very  sumibit 
of  glory — the  neplta  idlraf  that  he  has  had  another  oppor- 
tanity  of  rendering  his  ooantry  the  most  important  ser- 
vice, and  manifesting  again  his  judgment,  his  intrepidity, 
and  humanity."  Sir  William  had  overpasssd  the  years  of 
threescore-and-ten.  Perhaps  he  did  not  care  that  the 
siren  with  whom  he  had  been  so  discreditably  connected, 
and  who  now  bore  his  name,  was  the  paramour  of  his 


friend,  as  she  had  been  of  himself,  of  his  nephew,  and  of 
several  others. 

A  kind  of  Eoropean  peace  was  patched  up  by  the  treaty 
of  Amiens,  and  Nelson  went  back  to  England.  He  par- 
chased  an  estate  at  Milton,  where  he  expected  to  pass  his 
days  with  his  friends,  the  Hamiltons.  His  various  pen- 
sions and  half-pay  amounted  to  £3,400  a  year  ;  of  this, 
£1,800  had  been  assigned  to  his  wife,  £350  were  made 
over  to  the  widow  of  a  brother  and  her  children,  and  there 
was  £500  a  year  to  be  paid  as  intfirast  npon  borrowed 
money,  so  that  his  net  income  was  very  moderate. 

The  peaoe  of  Amiens  was  of  short  duration*  War  broke 
out  again  in  the  Spring  of  1803,  and  Nelson  was  appointed 
commander  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet  Just  before  this 
Ok  William  Hamilton  had  died.  *'  He  expired,"  says 
Southey,  ''in  his  wife's  arms,  holding  Nelson  by  the  hand, 
and  in  almost  his  last  words  left  her  to  his  protection ; 
calling  him  his  dearest  friend — the  most  virtuous,  loyal 
and  truly  brave  character  he  had  ever  known."  In  the 
codicil  to  his  will  are  the  words,  **  God  bless  him,  and 
shame  on  those  vrho  do  not  say  Amen."  Could  the  poor 
old  man  have  known  that  his  ^ife  was  the  mother  and 
Nelson  the  father  of  a  child  living  with  them,  and  known 
asHbeatia  Nelson  Thompson  ?  Let  us  pry  no  further  into 
theas  household  mysteries.  Sir  William's  retiring  pension 
of  £1^200  a  year  died  with  him.  His  wife  was  left  desti- 
tutsi  6Koept  for  what  Nelson  could  give  her. 

Fbr  two  years  Nelson  commanded  the  Mediterranean 
flea^  being  especially  engaged  in  the  blockade  of  Toulon. 
But  la  spite  of  his  un/seasing  vigilance,  the  French  vessels 
got  ont  early  in  January,  1805,  and  were  shortly  joined  by 
the  Spanish  squadron  off  Cadiz.  Whither  they  were 
bonnd,  no  one  then  knew.  We  n6'w  know  what  were  the 
vast  designs  of  Bonaparte.  His  pmrpose  was  to  mislead 
tiie  English  into  dividing  their  fleet,  sending  the  squadrons 
into  different  waters,  and  then  the  combined  French  and 
Spsaiah  sqnadrons  were  to  return  to  European  seas,  and 
convoy  the  boats  which  were  to  carry  an  army  for  the  in- 
vasion of  England.  He  reokcmed  that  if,  for  eight-and- 
forfy  hoursi  he  could  hold  the  narrow  seas  which  girdle 
the  British  Isles,  the  invasion  of  England  would  become 
an  aooomplished  fact 

The  West  Indies  seemed  to  Nelson  to  be  the  immediate 
destination  of  the  Franco-Spanish  fleet  Thither  he 
turned  his  course^  but  found  that  he  had  been  milled. 
Backward  and  forward  he  traversed  the  broad  Atlantic, 
until,  at  length,  he  got  something  like  sure  tidings  of  the 
wheroabouts  of  the  enemy;  They  had  put  back  again, 
and  had  entered  the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  whence  they  would  be 
likely  to  eome  out  b^ore  long*  Ha  took  up  a  post  where 
they  could  no  longw  elnde  him. 

On  the  evening  of  the  20th  of  October,  1805,  .he  came 
fiurly  in  view  of  the  enemy,  dxtmsk  up  in  line  of  battle  off 
Cape  Trafalgac»  The  opposing  forces  were  not  very  un- 
equal Nelson  had  twenty-seven  ships-of-the-line  and  four 
frigates ;  the  enemy  had  thirty-three  shipa-of-the-line  and 
seven  frigates  ;  but  these  vessels  were  considerably  larger, 
and  carried  more  guns. 

We  do  not  undertake  to  describe  the  battle  of  Trafalp:nr. 
The  result  every  one  knows.  The  mighty  fleet  of  tiie 
enemy  was  annihDated  at  a  blow,  and  England  stood  nn^ 
disputed  mistress  of  the  seas.  But  we  must  try  to  pre- 
sent something  like  a  picture  of  Nelson  upon  this  last  day, 
of  his  life.  At  daybreak  of  the  21st  he  went  upon  deck, 
scanned  the  position  of  the  enemy,  and  gave  directions  for 
the  order  of  attack,  which  was  to  be  made  in  two  lines,  one 
under  his  own  immediate  command,  the  other  under  that  of 
Collingwood.  He  then  went  into  his  cabin  and  wrote  down 
a  formal  prayer  tor  victory  :  "  May  the  great  God,  whom  I 
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wonhip,  gruit  to  1117  oomArj,  uid  tor  tlie  benefit  of 
Enrope  in  ganenl,  a  Kre&t  and  glorioiu  yiotor^,  tad.  nuy 
no  nuaooDdnot  t^^'^"'■*'  iL  .  .  .  I  oommit  mj  Ufa  to  Him 
'  thkt  made  me,  and  ma;  His  bleeung  alight  on  my  endeav- 
on  for  serring  my  country  faithfnllj.  To  Him  I  resign 
mjulf,  and  the  good  oaiue  whioh  is  intmated  ma  to  de- 
fend." 
The  fleet  of  the  enemy  now  ]xj  about  ten  miles  dis- 


try  my  adopted  danfthter,  Horatia  Nelaon  Thompaoti ;  ud 
I  desire  that  ahe  will  in  tatore  nae  the  name  of  Ndwn 
only.  .  ,  .  My  relations  it  is  needleas  to  mention ;  thej 
vill  of  oooraa  be  amply  pronded  for," 

He  was  oonfident  of  achieving  a  glorious  yictory,  ud 
was  sure  that  at  least  twenty  of  the  enemy's  TeaeeU 
would  be  oaptnied.  Then  he  hoisted  his  famoos  battle 
■igiial — "England  expeots  every  man  to  do  his  dnty." 


tout.  While  his  own  vessela  were  bearing  down.  Nelson 
wrote  a  notable  paper.  In  it  he  oommended  "Enuna 
Hamilton,  widow  of  the  Eight  Honorable  Sir  William 
Hamilton,"  and  recited  the  varioas  services  which  she  had 
rendered,  "  without  receiving  any  reward.  .  .  .  Conld  I 
have  rewarded  these  servioes,  I  wonid  not  now  call  npon 
my  country ;  bnt  ss  that  has  not  been  in  my  power,  I 
leave  her,  therefore,  as  a  legacy  to  my  King  and  country, 
that  they  will  give  her  an  ample  provision  to  maintain  her 
rank  in  Ufe.    I  also  leave  to  the  beneficence  of  my  coun- 


The  aotion  fairly  began  at  ten  minutes  after  noon.  ^'^ 
some  reason,  and  in  spite  of  the  ramonstranoes  of  hii  0^' 
cers,  he  displayed  npon  hia  breast  the  inrfgnia  of  the  vin- 
ous orders  which  he  had  won.  Jt  was  well  known  tbtt 
sharpshooters  were  posted  in  the  enemy's  liggingi  "" 
these  stars  would  make  him  a  oonapicuons  mark.  ^ 
honr  afterward  he  was  struck  in  the  shoulder  by  a  mniket- 
ball,  fired  from  the  mizzen-top  of  the  vessel  with  whicli 
he  was  engaged,  at  a  distanoe  of  not  more  Uian  fiftMa 
yards.    The  bullet,  flred  from  above,  paawd  downwui 
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juid  be  fell,  eKoIaimiag  to  Oapt&in  Hudj  :  "  Tbey  have 
done  tor  me  at  but— my  baokbooa  is  shot  tbroagh."  He 
-was  carried  dova  into  the  oookpit,  already  crowded  vith 
wounded.  It  needed  but  brief  examination  to  evinoe  that 
his  voond  was  mortal,  bat  the  fact  was  cafetullf  con- 
CMtled  from  hia  crew. 

For  an  honr  and  a  qoarter  more,  wlule  his  life  was  fast 
obbing  awaj,  the  battle  went  on.  Everj  now  and  then  a 
shout  annonnoed  that  one  reasel  alter  another  had  atmok 
its  flag.  Then  Hordj  oame  down,  and  Nelson  asked  : 
"  How  goea  the  da;  with  ua  ?"  He  was  told  that  tea  of 
the    enemy 

had     strack, 

but  that  fi^e 
Tesaels  ap- 
peared to  be 
bearing  down 
upon  the 
Victory.  "I 
hope  that  none 
of  onr  shipa 
have  atmok," 
said  Nelsoni 
eagerly.  B» 
ing  assured 
that  there  was 
no  fear  o( 
that,  he  said  : 
"lam  a  dead 
man  —  1  am 
going  fast ;  it 
will  be  aU 
over  with  me 
soon.  Come 
nearer  to  me, 
Hardy.  Let 
my  dear  Lady 
Hamilton  hare 
my  hair  and 
all  other 
things  bdiHig- 
ing  to  me." 
By  this  time 
a&  teding  be- 
low the  breast 
was  gone. 
Being  asked  it 
he  felt  mnch 
pain,  he  re- 
plied: "So 
great  that  1 
wish  I  was 
dead;  yet,  "ha 
added  faintly, 
"  one  would 
like  to  live  a 

little     longer,  "bm«  oi».-"BB  tna 

too."    Almost 

an  hour  more  passeo,  when  Hardy  again  came  down, 
with  newa  that  the  victory  was  oomplets  ;  he  thought  that 
fonrteen  or  fifteen  of  the  anamy'a  veasals  had  been  taken. 
"That  is  well,"  said  Nelson;  "but  I  bargained  for 
twenty."  Ha  then  gave  orders  that  anchor  should  be  caatL 

Bia  publio  dn^  had  been  performed  to  the  full ;  and 
with  faltering  lips  he  spoka  at  brief  intervals  of  his  private 
wishes:  "Don't  throw  me  overboard;  1st  me  be  buried 
by  my  parents,  nnlesa  the  King  shonld  order  otherwiM. 
,  .  .  Take  care  of  my  dear  Lady  Hamilton.  .  .  .  Ein  me. 
Hardy.  .  .  .  Now  I  am  satisfied.  _  Thank  Ood.  I  have 
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done  my  duty  I"  By-and-by  he  said  to  the  chaplain,  "I 
have  not  been  a  great  sinner.  .  .  .  Remember  that  I  leave 
Lady  Hamilton  and  my  daughter,  Horatio,  as  a  legacy  to 
my  oonntry."  Then,  after  a  pause,  he  murmured  some- 
thing only  partly  intelligible  ;  but  Uiese  words  were  audi- 
ble, repeated  several  times  :  ' '  Thank  God,  I  have  done  my 
duty  I"  Such  were  hia  last  words.  He  died  at  half-past 
four,  three  hours  and  a  quarter  after  having  received  hia 
wound,  at  the  age  o{  three  weeks  more  than  forty-seven 
years. 
The  Sritiah  loss  in  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  was  1,587. 
That  of  the 
Spaniards 
waa  never 
known ;  but 
it  was  tor 
greater. 
Twenty  cf 
the  enemy's 
ships  etmok 
their  fiags. 
But  a  galo 
sprang  up; 
some  of  the 
prizes  went 
down ;  othera 
were  driven 
ashore;  one 
made  its 
escape  to  Ca- 
diz ;  only  tour 
were  saved. 
The  Spanisli 
vice  -admiral, 
Alava,  died  of 
his  wounds. 
Yilleneave, 
the  li'iflnch 
admiral,  was 
sent  to  Eng- 
land, and  was 
soon  permit- 
ted to  letnm 
to  France; 
hut  died  wtiile 
on  hia  way  to 
Paris.  Tha 
French  Gov- 
ernment gavo 
out  that  be 
had  commit- 
ted suicide, 
in  order  to 
escape  being 
tried  by  a 
court- martisL 
[CBLLiNV  oaica,  TO  SALun  l  risaioaABLt-  Ur.     Southey 

'"'■"-  ™  ""'  '*'■■  says,  but  with- 

out any  satiafactory  grounds  :  "There  ia  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  tyrant,  who  never  acknowledged  the  loss 
of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  added  Tilleneuve  to  the  numer- 
oos  victims  of  hia  murderous  policy." 

England  was  fully  sensible  of  the  migh^  servioes  which 
Nelson  had  rendered  to  her.  To  him  bo  rewards  conld  be 
given,  beyond  a  publio  funeral  and  a  tomb  in  SL  ^nl's. 
But  publio  munifioenee  was  showered  upon  his  family. 
His  elder  brother,  the  Bev.  William  Nelson,  was  made  an 
earl,  with  a  grant  ot  £6,000  a  year,  and  permission  to  in- 
herit thB  Italian  dukedom  of  Bronte    Eaoh  of  his  two 
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Bisters  reoeiTed  a  grant  of  £10,000 ;  and  £100,000  was  voted 
bj  Parliament  for  the  purchase  of  an  estat&  But  no  at- 
tention was  g^ven  to  that  djing  request  which  laj  nearest 
to  the  heart  of  Neibon.  Whether  Government  should  have 
made  provision  for  Lady  Hamilton,  may  be  an  open  ques- 
tion. Certainly  the  reverend  earl,  who,  but  for  Nelson, 
would  never  have  been  more  than  an  obscure  clergyman, 
should  not,  in  common  decency,  have  utterly  neglected 
Emma  Hamilton  and  the  daughter  of  that  dead  brother. 
But  he  did  so.  The  poor  woman  retired  to  France,  where 
she  died  in  1815,  in  want  and  misery.  Horatia  Nelson  be- 
came the  wife  of  Mr.  Ward,  a  poor  clergyman.  She  lived 
almost  to  within  our  own  times ;  and  a  few  years  ago  a 
small  public  subscriptiun  was  raised  for  the  maintenance 
of  her  destitute  children. 


PRETTY    PUSS. 

Tits  slightest  of  pouts  on  the  softest  of  lipa 
Of  a  little  red  mouth  with  its  smiles  in  eolipse^ 
The  least  Uttle  flash  under  eyelids  half  s&ut. 
The  least  little  beat  of  the  least  Uttle  foot- 
like  the  thrill  of  the  tigress  preparing  to  springs 
fieem  to  hint  that  my  Mabel  is  not  quite  the  tiung 

I  wish  I  was  back  In  tho  hansom  for  ehoioe;  f' 

Shall  I  fight,  or,  like  Niobe,  lift  up  my  voice  ? 

Own  my  oonduot  was  vile— but  I've  done  that  before— 

Pray  forgiveness,  and  never  offend  any  more. 

Or  brszen  it  out  ?    "  Yes,  I  trifled  with  Jane, 

And  I  flirted  with  Fan— and  X  mean  to  again." 

Tableau!    But  111  keep  on  this  side  of  the  table— 
Tbure's  certainly  something  that's  cat-like  in  Mabel; 
If  stroked  the  right  way  you  get  plenty  of  purr,        ' 
But  claws,  I've  a  fancy,  lie  hid  in  the  fur; 
And  she  looks  at  this  moment  as  prompt  to  assail 
As  the  Celt  who  begged  some  one  to  tread  on  his  tall. 

If  s  perplexing.    I  wish  I  was  back  in  the  cab— 
There's^something  infernally  oat-like  in  Mab  I 
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"Hon  sum  qualU  e9*am  /"  This  with  a  long-drawn  sigh 
and  a  petulant  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  as  John  Darell  walked 
across  the  piazza  of  the  Grand  Union  HoteL 

By  this  line  of  Latin,  John  wished  to  tell  himself  that  he 
was  not  what  he  used  to  be ;  in  other  words,  that  he  had  in 
many  respects  deteriorattd.  And  this  was  not  an  impcdse 
bom  of  the  moment,  but  a  conviction  which  forced  itself 
upon  him  every  hour  of  the  day. 

**  I  was  once  a  square  boy,"  he  went  on,  this  time  with 
niter  disregard  of  the  classics ;  "but  now^^" 

•*Ah,  Mr.  Darell  r 

The  gentleman's  reverie  wos  rudely  broken  in  upon,  and 
by  the  woman,  of  all  others,  he  was  most  anxious  to  avoid. 
He  turned,  however,  with  excellent  grace,  to  salute  a  fash- 
ionably-dressed, middle-aged  lady,  and  to  take  in  his 
hand,  for  a  second  or  less,  a  fat  little  palm,  from  whose  fat 
little  fingers  diamonds  seemed  to  protrude  as  a  matter  of 
ooursa 

**And  you  were  going  straight  past  me^"  continued  the 
Ltdy,  with  well -feigned  annoyance. 

** Quite  uninieutioually,  as  you  must  be  aware,"  replied 
John,  his  eyes  dropping  in  spite  of  himself  as  he  gave  ut- 
terance to  this  social  whopper  ;  "but  I  thought  you  were 
always  to  be  found  at  the  Clarendon  T* 

"Not  this  year,*' said  Mrs.  Drummond.  "Bay  and  I 
both  thought  we  should  like  to  make  a  change."  And 
now  the  lady  looked  i^rply  at  her  companion.  "And  then, 


too,  one  has  to  accommodate  oneself  to  one's  traveling  com> 
paaiona    Lord  Denham  prefers  the  Grand  Union." 

The  most  skillful  physiognomist  could  have  dlsoovered 
no  change  in  the  young  gentleman's  countenanoe ;  all 
that  was  noble  and  vital  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  man 
sptang  to  the  rescue,  aitd,  with  a  smile  which  had  neither 
wounded  pride  nor  a  sign  of  a  sore  heart  in  it^  he  said, 
simply: 

"  Present  my  regards  to  Miss  Bay,  please ;"  and  John 
moved  a  step  or  two  away.  "  Our  boys  are  off  for  praetdoe, 
Mrs.  Drummond,  and  it  is  quite  time  I  joined  them.  Good- 
morning." 

"Come  in  some  evening,  sociably,  do,  and  have  a  game 
of  whist ;  Bay  plays  just  as  well  as  she  used  td,  and  Xiord 
Denham  is  exceedingly  food  of  whist" 

"  Thank  you,  and  au  revoir  /"  Darell  replied,  the  amUd 
deepening ;  and  as  hd  went  his  way,  Mrs.  Drummond  felt 
that  her  arrows  had  fallen  short  of  their  mark ;  and  worse 
than  this,  John  Darell  had  laughed  at  hw. 

"  Stroke  oxr  "  had  an  added  impetus  that  morning.  It 
had  never  done  its  work  so  thorougnly,  and  bets  ran  high 
tor  the  X.  Club.  Darell  scarcely  heard  the  oheera  and 
compliments  of  the  spectators  ;  he  bathed  and  made  his 
toilet  with  unusual  dispatch,  and  then  sauntered  awaj  into 
the  woods  to  think.  To  a  manly  man  like  John  Darell, 
such  a  position  was  most  mortifying.  One  year  ago  this 
very  month,  Bay  Drummond  was  his  promised  wife.  Then 
he  was  the  anticipated  possessor  of  half  a  million.  The 
day  before  his  death — and  the  last  week  of  John  Darell's 
stay  in  Saratoga — his  old  grandfather  had  made  another 
will,  leaving  this  handsome  property  to  charity.  Snch 
news  travels  fast,  and  before  John  could  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  conveying  this  intelligence  to  lus  promised  biiile 
and  her  family,  he  received  the  following  pithy  oonununi- 
cation  : 

"  Mb.  DuuBiJi.~i>ear  Sir:  We  are  informed,  by  unquestionshld 
aathority,  that  your  prospects  for  the  future  are  irxemediahli' 
ruined.  While  we  sympathize  with  your  misfortane,  we  must  at 
the  same  time  protect  our  own  iaterests  by  annulling  the  engage- 
ment at  present  ezietlng  between  you  and  our  daughter  Trust- 
iDg  you  will  find  the  disappointment  but  temporary,  and  maoj 
Joys  awaiting  you  in  the  future.  Bay  Joins  with  us  In  wishing  sin- 
cerely, etc.  Tour  friend,  Aqnss  D£UKXoia>.* 

In  his  wooded  retreat  on  the  borders  of  the  beautiful  Sar- 
atoga Lake,  Darell  read  this  letter  for  the  thousandth  timeu 
He  recaUed  the  many  unsucceisful  attempts  he  had  made 
to  see  the  girl  who  had  once  professed  such  devoted  love, 
and  the  letters  he  had  written,  to  which  no  answers  had 
h&en  returned  ;  and  now,  instead  of  replacing  the  note  iu 
his  memorandum-book,  he  tore  it  into  inch  bita^  and 
watched  the  pieces  float  away  from  him. 

'*  There  goes  the  last  reminder  of  the  past^"  he  ex- 
claimed, as  the  wind  bore  away  the  final  bit  of  tinted 
paper ;  '^and  here  goes  for  a  little  game  of  quits.  I  have 
played  the  rdle  of  heart-broken  lover  to  my  entire  aatiafac- 
tion,  and  now  for  a  change  of  programme.  Mra.  Drum- 
mond is  kind  enough  to  name  it  whist — ^whist  it  shall  be  T 

To  some  men  a  change  of  character  is  as  easy  as  a  chxuige 
of  clothes-— not  so  to  John  DarelL  Nature  had  endowed 
him  with  great  steadfastness;  he  was  a  moat  orthodox 
lover.  **  Once  in  love,"  with  him,  was  "  always  in  love  " ; 
snd,  though  obliged  to  feel  that  the  passion  had  been  en* 
tirely  on  one  side,  he  could  no  more  have  stopped  lov- 
ing his  unworthy  mistress  than  he  oonld  have  stopped 
breathing. 

The  very  next  evening  John  Darell  lounged  with  a  mo- 
tive on  the  Grand  Union  piazza.    He  was  soon  the  centre 

of  a  lively  group  ;  Miss  B ^  a  sprightly  Httle  blonde, 

had  him  by  the  arm,  and  John,  all  gallantry  and  attention. 
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became  aware  that  a  pair  of  prying  eyes  were  looking  at 
the  apparent  flirtation  in  wonder. 

Tbia  was  his  opportunity.  With  a  smile  on  his  hand- 
some faoe,  he  approached  his  hUe  noir^  Mrs.  Drammond, 
and  in  the  most  fashionably  indifferent  manner  passed  the 
compliments  of  the  evening. 

"  Bay  and  Lord  Den  ham  have  jnst  gone  to  Congress 
HiUL  I  am  very  sorry/'  said  the  lady.  **  I  have  no  donbt 
they  will  both  be  disappointed,  for  we  have  spoken  so 
mnoh  of  yon  to  Lord  Deuham,  that  be  really  has  some 
cariosity  to  see  yoo.  You  know  all  Englishmen  take  great 
interest  in  oar  national  athletic  sports,"  she  continued,  as 
if  conscious  of  having  gone  a  step  too  far. 

"  I  wonder  if  you  are  aware,  Mrs.  Drummond,  what  a 
fine  compliment  you  have  paid  our  mother-country  ?"  in- 
quired John,  his  face  all  aglow  with  fun. 

''Indeed,  no/'  said  the  lady,  wonderingly.  "Have  the 
kindness  to  point  it  out  to  me,  I  beg  of  you." 

*'  With  pleasure, "  replied  DarelL  "  What  greater  praise 
can  be  'ivf^n  a  country  than  such  a  tribute  as  yours — the 
abiUty  of  old  England  to  keep  alive  in  the  hearts  of  aged 
men  like  Lord  Denham  a  love  of  national  sports  ?" 

John  was  begioning  to  enjoy  his  new  character.  This 
was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  seen  Mrs.  Drummond  change 
color.  The  words  she  wanted  would  not  come,  and  before 
she  could  rec3ver  from  her  unusual  loss  of  equilibrium 
her  tormentor  continued  : 

"Did  you  not  say  my  lord  enjoyed  whist  also?  I 
should  be  delighted  to  accept  your  invitation  to  play  with 
liim,  or,  rather^  against  him,  any  evening  this  week  my 
lord  may  please  to  be  disengaged.*' 

"I  believe  he  is  wishing  for  some  one  to-night,"  said  the 
.lady,  still  disconcerted.     "Would  this  evening  be  agree- 
able to  you  ?" 

"  Perfectly  ;*'  and  just  then  the  subject  of  their  remarks, 
a  feeble  old  gentleman,  short  of  stature,  and  of  most  di- 
minutive appearance  both  physically  and  inteUeotually, 
approached  the  group. 

"Allow  me»  Lord  Denham,  to  make  you  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Darell,  a  friend  of  ours,  and  stroke  oar  of  the  X. 
Club,"  said  Mrs.  Drummond,  in  her  politest  manner. 

"  My  lord  "  was  inclined  to  be  patronizing,  but  this  did 
not  annoy  his  companion.  He  tried  to  keep  his  eyes  from 
wandering  to  the  other  end  of  the  piazssa^  where  Bay,  her 
regal  beauty  made  more  regal  by  black  silk  and  diamonds, 
stood  quite  alone.  John  knew  she  had  seen  him,  and  on 
that  account  had  come  no  farther  with  her  aged  lover. 

My  lord  expressed  himself  quite  delighted  with  the  idea 
of  a  social  whist-party,  and  suggested  that  Bay  should  be 
notified  of  the  intention. 

"  Allow  me,"  said  John,  rising  ;  and  in  a  moment  more 
he  stood  by  the  side  of  the  woman  who  had  jilted  him, 
and  the  woman  he  loved  best  in  all  the  world.  "  My  lord 
requests.  Miss  Drummond,  that  you  join  our  party  for  a 
game  of  whist,  and  that  I  escort  you  to  your  parlor,"  he 
said,  in  the  low,  earnest  tones  with  trhioh  she  was  familiar. 

A  very  pale  face  and  a  pair  of  blanched  lips  were  turned 
for  a  second  lieseechingly  toward  him ;  then  the  owner  of 
them  said,  with  a  slight,  nervous  laugh : 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Darell,  but  you  camq  so  un- 
expectedly upon  me,  that  you  quite  frightened  me  ;"  and 
then,  after  a  pause :  "  Lord  Denham  seems  unusually 
fickle  this  evening.  I  thought  he  had  quite  decided  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  the  eyening  with  some  friends  at 
the  Clarendon." 

Bulwer  says  "  that  the  great  aim  of  a  philosopher  is  to 
reconcile  every  disadvantage  with  some  counterbalance  of 
good.     Where  he  cannot  create  this,  he  should  imagine  it. " 

This  theory  John  had  tbeoretioally  indorsed.    It  seemed 


to  him,  however,  as  he  felt  once  more  the  light  hand  of 
the  woman  he  so  ardently  loved  on  his  arm,  that  even 
with  the  great  disadvantages  of  his  position,  there  was  a 
counterbalance  of  good  which  he  would  not  be  obliged  to 
imagine. 

He  was  sure  now,  for  the  first  time,  that  Bay  Drummond 
had  fully  reciprocated  his  passion,  and  that  she  loved  him 
at  present  with  an  intensity  equal  to  his  own. 

Lord  Denham  chose  Bay  for  his  partner,  but  Darell  in- 
sisted upon  an  observance  of  rules,  and,  after  cutting,  the 
old  gentleman  had  to  be  satisfied  with  a  vis^drvia  in  the 
person  of  his  prospective  mother-in-law. 

John  thought  he  saw  a  smile  on  Bay's  pale  face  as  she 
changed  her  seat,  and  he  was  sure  it  deepened  as  the  play 
went  on.  My  lord  grew  fidgety.  With  all  his  skill,  and 
the  skill  of  his  partner,  they  were  disgracefully  beaten, 
and  the  fifth  game,  which  finished  the  evening*s  amuse- 
ment, found  John  and  Bay  still  victorious. 

"I  shall  bet  on  your  club,  Mr.  Darell,"  said  my  lord,  as 
he  leaned  back  in  his  chair  at  the  conclusion  of  tiie  game. 
"And  I  should  think  you  woilld  be  successful  in  any  game 
you  started  to  win.  Americans  do  hold  on  so  I"  this  kst 
more  to  himself  than  to  his  companions. 

"We  may  have  learned  some  fair  lessons,  Lord  Den- 
ham." replied  Darell,  stealing  a  glance  at  Bay,  whose  face 
was  now  crimson  ;  "for  you  will  doubtless  agree  with  me 
that  we  have  had  a  most  excellent  teacher  in  persevering, 
thorough-going  old  England." 

My  lord  extended  his  hand  cordially,  and  then  and  there 
forgave  his  antagonist  John  did  not  offisr  to  touch  the 
ladies'  hands  at  parting,  though  he  longed— and  hated 
himself  for  louging^to  take  Bay's  hand  in  his.  He  had 
conquered  Mrs.  Drummond  and  mystified  Bay.  There 
had  been  nothing  in  his  munner  to  indicate  the  existence 
of  any  feeling.  That  he  was  sure  of.  Now  he  would  heep 
his  distance,  and  while  aware  that  Bay  had  not  chimged, 
he  would  offer  no  obstacle  to  her  marriage  with  the  object 
of  her  and  her  mother's  ambition. 

He  had  beaten  Mrs.  Drummond  with  her  own  weapons  ; 
but  why  she  should  have  assailed  him  at  all  under  the 
circumstances  was  a  profound  mystery.  Even  though  Bay 
was  lost  to  him,  he  was,  nevertheless,  for  her  own  sake 
and  the  desire  he  felt  for  her  future  happiness,  devoutly 
thankful  that  Mrs.  Drummond  was  only  her  stepmother. 

The  day  before  the  regatta,  and  it  seemed  as  if  half  Sar- 
atoga was  on  a  visit  to  the  borders  of  the  lake.  The  boat- 
houses  were  besieged  by  young  ladies,  all  eager  to  have  a 
look  at  the  young  men  who  were  to  participate  in  the  next 
day's  race.  Bay  Drummond  drove  out  with  a  gay  party. 
My  lord  remained  on  his  sofa,  husbanding  his  resources 
for  the  regatta  proper. 

Darell,  who  had  been  reading  in  his  pleasant  little  room, 
saw  the  party  descend  from  the  carriage  and  approach  the 
house.  Quicker  than  lightning,  he  resolved  upon  a  desper- 
ate experiment  His  chum,  who  understood  the  situation, 
was  beside  him.     Darell  sprang  and  locked  the  door. 

"  That  party  will  want  to  come  in  here  and  look  around,'* 
he  whispered  to  his  friend.  "  You  go  out,  and  after  a 
httle  contrive  to  draw  them  away  a  safe  distance  ;  then  tell 
Miss  Drummond,  as  a  secret,  you  understand,  that  your 
stroke  oar  has  met  with  a  serious  aoddent,  and  you  are 
anxious  the  other  clubs  should  not  hear  of  it  Say  that  I 
am  unconscious,  and  be  surd  to  add  that  I  am  alona" 

Darell  threw  himself  upon  the  bed,  and  his  chum,  glad 
to  do  a  service  for  a  friend  whose  love  complications  he 
had  been  long  interested  in,  unlocked  the  door,  and  with 
a  long  face  approached  the  party.  It  was  a  difficult 
matter  to  carry  out  the  programme  as  Darell  had  arranged  ; 
btft  Fate  or  Providence  or  perhaps  Ohanoej  came  to  the 
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leaoae,  and  our  manoaaTret  fooiid  himBeU  for 
ftlooe  vith  Ba;. 

"  Don't  think  it  atrange,  pleou,"  he  sud,  and  the  naoal's 
Toioe  reallj  tiembled,  "  that  I  do  not  innte  yon  oil  into 
tbfl  house ;  bat  our  stroke  oar,  Ur.  Darell— I  beliove  70a 
Ke  ncqnaiDtad  with  him " 

"  Tea,  oh,  yei  !"  interrapted  Bay  ;  "  what  abont  him  V 

"  He  met  with  a  aarions  accident  this  morsing,  and  wo 
are  wuting  for  the  final  opinion  at  the  phjraioian  before 
letting  it  laak  oat  Yon  know  a  person  may  be  nnoon- 
acions  a  long  time,  and  then  rally,  and  be  almost  as  well 
as  before  it  happened  ;  and,  again,  he  may " 

"  May  die,  do  yon  mean  to  tell  me  V  said  Kay.  "  Who 
is  with  him  now  ?" 

"He  is  quite  alone." 

For  a  moment  Bay  stood  irrescdDte,  then  sha  aaid  : 

"  Oo  and  take  care  of  Uiose  people,  and  don't  let  them 
know  where  I  am,  if  yon  out  help  it ;"  and  in  a  seoond 
more  the  door  of  the  olnb-boose  opened  and  shot,  and  Bay 
DiTimmond  was  alone  with  the  man  she  had  jilted. 

"Oh,  John,  Johnl"  she  sobbed;  "is  it  thus  we  meet 
again  ?"  A  warm  hand  pressed  his  forehead,  waim  lips 
touched  bis  cheek. 
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"Find  ont  what,  Bay  ?"  and  a  very  loving  and  a  -rarr 
aensible  pair  of  eyes  looked  up  into  her  own,  and  then  a 
strong  hand  detained  her,  and,  before  the  impoeition  wu 
disootered,  she  had  ahown  him  all  that  was  in  her  heart. 

Then  John  told  her  of  his  desperate  experiment,  caused 
by  his  all-absorbing  love,  and  promised  never  to  do  it 
again,  il  she  would  forgive  him. 

I  dare  not  tell  you  whether  his  olnb  won  or  not  the  next 
day,  but  I  do  know  that  on  that  ooeasion  Joha  had  but 
one  trouble  ;  owing  to  the  pauoity  of  olothes  worn  at  the 
regatta,  he  had  no  bnttonhide  to  tuck  Bay's  flowera  in  ; 
bat  they  were  fresli  for  the  evening's  ballt  and  his  Bay  was 
the  bdle  of  the  evening. 

THB  KNlGBTma  OF  THE  BLACK  PRINCE. 
Edwabd  in.,  pursued  hj  Pbilip  of  Franea,  knew  that 
when  onoe  he  had  crossed  the  Biver  Bomma,  tbs  eavaliy 
would  be  sent  forward  to  harass  his  march ;  so  ha  stopped 
fit  a  place  oalled  Oessy.  Ha  aeleotad  a  good  position,  a 
gently  sloping  hill,  topped  by  a  thiok  wood ;  there  he 
drew  np  his  men.  Tba  wood  oov 
ered  their  re^,  and  od  the  fl*rit* 
he  dng  deep  ditches^  The  gronnd 
he  stood  on  had  been  part  of  his 
mother's  dowry ;  he  let  his  men 
know  Iho^  and  thereby  atimnlated 
their  determination  to  hold  it 
The  FriDOB  of  Wales,  oalled  the 
Black  Prince,  from  the  oolor  of 
his  mail,  the  flower  of  European 
chivalry  as  long  as  he  lived,  who 
was  now  only  in  his  aeventaentfa 
year,  commanded  the  first  linr, 
having  two  tdd  earls  to  help  him ; 
this  WM  lua  first  battlet  Two 
other  earls  oommanded  the  seoond 
line,  and  the  King  himaelf  com- 
manded the  reserve.  Each  of  thd 
three  lines  oontained  nbont  the 
same  relative  proportions  of  bill- 
men,  men-at-arms  and  archers; 
the  latter  ann  oonstitntad  naariy 
half  of  the  whole  f  orc& 

The  French  came  on  eagerly, 
seonre  of  thur  victory.  Philip 
was  only  afraid  that  Edward  would 
eaoape  him.  He  winded  his  whole 
army  In  his  hurry  to  overtake  the 
English ;  and  th^  were  so  exciteJ 
that,  when  the  front  was  ordered 
to  halt,  and  stood  still,  it  w» 
poshed  forward  by  the  rear  right 
np  to  the  English  front.  Philiii 
galloped  about  madly,  and  at  last 
got  a  sort  of  half  order  est^»- 
lished ;  he,  too,  divided  his  anny 
into  three  lines. 

The  English  liad  been  ntting 
down  in  the  ranks,  quietly  eating 
their  dioners,  and  watching  the 
surging  sea  of  perspiring  French- 
men down  below ;  but  their  prac- 
tioed  eyes  saw  the  gradoal  restora- 
tion of  order,  and  they  jumped 
np  and  handled  their  weapona. 
Philip  pat  foremost  fifteen  thov.- 
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Mod  of  hia  Oenoese  bowmen.  The^  had  had  «  Iwto  of 
Engtiah  flgbtdDg  befate,  knd  at  fltat  thef  oouflsed  them- 
mItw,  as  a  weapon  of  attack,  to  jelling  diioordantlf .  Then, 
when  the;  eame  near  esongh,  they  commenoed  in  good 
earnest  to  dieohaige  their  bolts.  The  Eoglioh  anbers. 
waited  their  Ume  ;  then,  when  the  aigaal  was  given,  after 
their  wont,  each  one  itepped  forward  one  pace,  and  drew 
Iiifl  bow  to  hia  e&r.  From  this  moment  oloth-jard  ahafU 
enowednpontheGecoeee,  Their  oambrona  and  ill-jointed 
armor  wae  pierced.  Thej  Snng  down  their  oroaabowa  and 
fled  piecdpitalelj.  Philip  was  enraged  ;  he  cried  :  "Kill 
me  the  econndrela,  for  the7  atop  up  onr  road  without  anj 
reason  I"  The  French  knights  did  this,  and  ont  down  tbe 
Genoese  aa  thej  oama  back, 

Meanwhile  the  English  were  preasing  forward,  and 
began  to  pick  off  the  French  knights  as  thef  stmggled  np 
the  hill,  over  the  down-trodden  Genoese.  A  perfect  con- 
fusion  ensned,  the  wounded  horses  plunging  madlj  amid 
the  crowds  of  Genoese ;  and  Welsh  and  Comieh  men, 
armed  with  dirkf,  skulked  into  the  miUe,  and  stabbed  the 
dismounted  knights.  The  tumnlt  was  at  last  in  some  de- 
gree abated,  A  bliod  man.  the  King  of  Bohemia,  com- 
manded  in  the  front  of  Philip's  arm;  ;  ha  requested  hia 
■qnirea  to  lead  him  into  the  thiokest  of  the  ^hL     The; 


ranged  themselves  thioklj  aionnd  him,  and  he  had  knights 
on  both  hands.  Thoae  next  him  attached  hand-reina  to 
the  lut  of  his  charger,  and  then  thej  all  charged  abreast 
upon  the  Black  Prince  and  his  men.  Their  second  line 
supported  them  oloee  b^ind,  and  the  prince  woa  very 
hard  pressed.  The  Earl  of  Wsrwiok  sent  off  a  knfght  a^ 
full  gallop  to  beseech  the  King  to  bring  forward  the  rc- 
aerve.  Ha  waa  atanding  at  the  top  of  a  windmill,  stuilj- 
ing  the  progress  of  the  battle.  When  the  messenger  ceme 
np  he  said  :  "  Is  my  son  dead,  unhorsed,  or  so  badly 
wounded  that  he  cannot  support  himselt!"  "Nothing  of 
the  sort,"  w;as  the  reply  ;  "  but  he  is  in  so  hot  a  fight  that 
he  hia  greftt  need  of  your  help,"  "  Tell  him,  then,"  an- 
swered the  King,  "  to  expeot  no  aid  from  ma  Let  the 
boj  win  hia  spurs  ;  for  I  am  determined  that,  it  it  please 
God,  all  the  glory  and  honor  of  this  day  ahull  be  given  to 
him,  and  to  those  into  whoae  oaro  I  have  intmsted  him," 
The  prinoe  did  win  his  spura  ;  he  held  his  ground 
against  the  fresh  men  of  the  French  second  line,  under  the 
Duke  d'Alenjon,  and  taking  np  the  offensive,  beat  them 
right  bock  on  their  reservcb  That  part  of  the  French  army, 
as  yet  nnen^iged — for  ila  aSbrta  to  pass  over  the  choked 
and  narrow  ground  hod  been  fmitless— was  now  attacked 
hj  the  hflioio  boy.    Ttiaj  wete  broken  and  dispersed. 
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Philip  was  pitched  from  his  hon»,  and  fied  with  only  sixty 
companions ;  thus  the  t)attle  of  Oressy  was  gained.  The 
French  lost  in  it  one  King,  the  blind  mouaroh^  twelve 
hundred  knights,  and,  English  historiins  say,  abont  thirty 
thoasand  soldiers.  •After  the  battle  the  King  embraced 
his  boy,  and  said :  "  Sweet  son,  yon  have  this  day  shown 
yourself  worthy  of  yonr  spars,  and  the  crown  for  which 
yon  have  so  nobly  fought  God  grant  you  good  perse- 
verance !*'  Never  did  knight  more  royally  receive  the 
ace  >lade. 


A  RACE   FOR   LIFE  ;    Or,  THE  JUNGLE  OF 

SATPOORA. 
By  II.  D.  Smith,  U.S.R.M. 

T  was  up  the  Taptee  River,  which  empties 
its  muddy  waters  into  the  Gulf  of  0am- 
bay,  that  I  met  with  an  adventure  which* 
I  think,  I  shall  remember  as  long  as  I 
liva  It  was  during  the  height  of  the 
Sepoy  rebellion,  when  the  burning  plains 
of  India  were  drenched  with  the  blood  of 
brave  men, 'fair  women  and  innocent  children.  Talk  about 
the  cruelty  of  English  officers  blowing  the  mutineers  from 
the  muzzles  of  their  field  artillery  I  The  fate  was  too  good 
for  the  copper-colored,  treacherous  butchers.  It  is  very 
easy  for  us  on  this  side  of  the  water  to  condemn  the  action 
of  men  whose  hearts  were  lacerated  with  anguish,  and 
whose  homes  had  been  made  desolate  by  the  very  fiends 
they  had  nurtured.  Think— imagine,  if  you  can,  your 
wife  outraged,  and  then  hacked  to  pieces  before  your  eyes ; 
your  children  disemboweled,  and  daughters  reserved  for 
the  licentious  embraces  of  some  besotted  'despot  I 

But  I  am  running  off  my  course.  I  started  to  relate  an 
adventure  of  mine  which  brought  me  in  contact  with  the 
devils,  and  I  came  within  an  ace  of  slipping  my  moorings. 

I  was  third  lieutenant  then  on  the  old  tStingaree,  in  the 
full  bloom  of  heolth  and  strength,  and  before  we  dreamt 
of  such  a  thing  as  civil  war  in  ouif  own  boasted  lancl.  Ah, 
well,  it  is  all  over  with  now.  Many  a  brave  fellow  and 
valued  shipmate  *'  sleeps  that  sleep  which '  knows  no 
waking,"  and  I  am  well  up  on  the  list  of  commanders, 
with  plenty  of  gray  hairs,  a  few  scars,  and  the  stump  of 
my  left  arm,  which  was  clipped  at  Fort  Fisher,  to  remind 
me  of  "the  bubble  reputation." 

We  had  heard  on  several  occasions  of  the  beauties  of  the 
scenery  ashore  bordering  along  the  banks  of  the  Taptee, 
which  skirted  the  high,  picturesque  hills  of  Satpoora,  verg- 
ing in  point  of  altitucle  to  mountains. 

There  was  no  garrison  of  troops  near,  and  such  was  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  country,  the  great  danger  of  ran- 
ning  foul  of  wandering  bonds  of  marauders,  that  both 
officers  and  men  were  deterred  from  going  on  8hor& 

But  the  epicurean  tastes  of  our  worthy  captain  finally 
overcame  the  judgment  and  caution  which  was  character- 
istic of  the  man.  Thousands  of  delicious  recd-birds 
abounded  along  the  reedy  marsh  which  lay  between  the 
rivor  and  the  hills,  wild  hogs  and  cattle  roamed  through 
the  jungle,  while  the  far-famed  golden  pheasants  flnttered 
through  the  mango-bushes  with  an  air  truly  tantalizing. 
Our  worthy  commander,  in  a  long-drawn  sigh,  expressed  a 
wish  for  a  brace  of  the  noble  birds  ;  the  second  lieutenant 
of  marines,  Bob  Travis  (he  sleeps  now,  poor  fellow,  in  a 
shallow  grave,  hastily  scooped  beneath  a  spreading  pal- 
metto on  Sullivan's  Island)  and  myself  volunteered.  We 
were  both  ardent  sportsmen,  and,  with  a  faint  show  of 
resistance,  the  offer  was  accepted. 

The  JSfivjaree  was  anchored  about  midway  of  the  stream, 


some  three  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  posi- 
tion we  had  taken  up  to  assist  the  escape  of  any  European 
who'  might  have  slipped  through  the  remorseless  clutches 
of  the  mutineers,  who  at  that  time  were  in  full  poBsession 
of  Delhi  and  Meerut. 

Donning  an  old  undress  jacket,  I  slung  my  ammunition 
pouches  from  my  shoulders,  loaded  my  fowlmg-piece,  one 
barrel  of  which  was  rifled,  and,  jumping  into  the  dingy, 
was  closely  followed  by  Bob»  who  carried  a  heavy  double- 
barreled  Manton. 

"  Keep  your  eyes  open,^*  shouted  the  first  Intt,  os  we 
shoved  oft,  "or  the  Sepoys  will  make  a  couple  of  vacan- 
cies with  far  less  ceremony  than  the  Examining  Board  at 
Washington  I'' 

Five  minutes  afterward  we  were  standing  on  the  mnddy 
bank,  the  boat  returned  to  the  Slingcarte,  leaving  us  to 
roam  at  pleasura 

As  I  before  remarked,  the  game  abounded  ;  bird  after 
bird  was  knocked  over,  with  the  keen  zest  of  a  sportsman 
long  debarred  from  the  amusement  his  heart  craves  for. 

It  was  dose  upon  meridian,  when  the  vertical  rays  of 
the  sun  warned  us  to  seek  shelter.  In  our  wanderings 
from  point  to  point  we  had  imperceptibly  increased  our 
distance  from  the  vessel 

At  first  we  had  been  extremely  6autious,  peering  behind 
every  bush  in  the  full  expectancy  of  beholding  a  fall- 
fledged  Sepoy ;  but  not  a  sound,  nor  the  eraokling  of  a 
twig,  was  heard,  and  our  apprehensions  were  soon  lolled  to 
rest  So  much  so^  that  when  Bob  sngfgested  an  hour's  re- 
pose amid  the  luxuriant  foliage  which  crowned  the  sloping 
sides  of  the  Satpoora  Hills,  I  yielded  a  ready  assent. 

My  mouth  watered  for  the  juicy  orange,  the  delicious 
mangosteen,  the  golden  banana  or  refreshing  pineapplei 

Skirting  the  reedy  marsh,  which  was  covered  with  mud 
and  water  ankle-deep,  we  struck  into  a  rocky  defile  lead- 
ing into  a  thicket  or  jungle,  possessing  all  the  magnificent 
characteristics  of  tropical  verdura 

Baman-trees  of  immense  size  towered  on  high,  mingled 
with  the  mango,  ooQoanut  and  beetur.  Oreepers  and  vine- 
trailers,  covered  with  scarlet  flowers,  hung  in  festoons 
from  the  thick,  interlaced  branches,  through  which  the 
powerful  rays  of  the  sun  never  penetrated.  A  cool  mnddar 
or  rivulet  crept  through  the  thicket,  completing  a  picture 
that  w«uld  almost  rival  fairyland. 

*<  Halloo,  Jack  I"  shouted  my  companion,  in  a  voice  that 
would  have  astonished  a  battidion.  "  What  the  deuce  do 
you  call  this  Y* 

I  hastened  forward  in  the  direction  my  shipmate  had 
taken,  while  the  echoes  of  his  summons  rumbled  through 
the  rocky  cliffs,  dying  away  in  the  gloomy  recesses  of  the 
jungle. 

Beaching  Bob*s  side,  he  pointed  out  to  me  some  stone 
arches  and  fallen  columns,  with  scattering  d^hrU  of  stone 
extending  back.  It  was  the  ruins  of  some  old  Hindoo 
temple,  the  first  I  had  ever  seen,  and  with  no  little  curiosity 
I  proceeded  to  examine  the  curiously  carved  remnants  of 
stone,  relics  of  a  bygone  and  almost  forgotten  age. 

I  do  not  know  what  impelled  me  to  glance  sharply  to 
my  loft,  where  the  jungle,  dark  and  sombre,  frowned  in 
solemn  silence.  Crouching  behind  a  pepur-bush,  I  beheld 
a  dark,  supple  and  fierce-looking  native.  He  was  half 
naked,  clad  only  in  a  dirty  cummerbund,  but  in  his  hand  I 
noticed  a  long-barreled  musket,  along  which  his  snakish 
eyes  were  glancing  with  an  expression  by  far  too  expres- 
sive to  be  mistaken. 

"Jump  for  your  life.  Bob  1"  I  whispered.  *•  Follow 
me!*' and  with  a  single. bound  I  sprang  behind  a  huge 
block  of  granite. 

Bob,  like  a  sensible  mariner  as  he  was,  did  not  stop  to 
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tbsk  the  wbj  or  wherefore,  but  with  on  agility  very  oom- 
mendable  to  the  oorpe,  followed  close  in  my  tzaokSy  while 
I  dashed  forward,  I  knew  not  whither. 

A  broken  archway  of  stone,  the  approach  to  which  was 
8o  narrow  as  only  to  allow  one  of  ns  to  pass  at  a  time, 
afforded  the  only  yisible  place  of  refuge.  We  took  pos- 
session of  it,  sank  to  cover  behind  a  large  block  of  granite, 
which  formed  a  rest  for  onr  gnns  ;  at  the  same  instant  a 
andden  yell  ascended,  from  the  dense,  interlaced  branches 
of  the  jungle,  which  made  my  flesh  creep,  clean  fore  and 
aft 

A  score  of  tawny  devilB  sprang  suddenly  into  life,  some 
clothed  in  fluttering  rags  of  brilliant  hues,  others  nearly 
naked,  but  all  well  armed  with  swords,  tulwars  and  fire- 
arms* The  entire  absence  of  uniform  proclaimed  them  at 
once  to  be  the  guerrillaa  of  India— otherwise  known  as 
Pindaroona 

Their  leader,  a  htige  Mahratta,  shouted  to  his  followers 
to  supx>ort  him  as  he  thrust  the  tall  jungle-grass  aside, 
disdaining  all  concealment.  He  paid  the  f  nil  penalty  of 
his  rashness  by  receiving  the  conical  ball  of  my  rifle.  The 
fellow  threw  up  his  arms,  turned  half  round,  falling  heav- 
ily to  the  earth* 

A  rattliug  yoUey  of  musket-balls  pattereYl  around  us,  a 
yell  of  yengeance  burst  from  the  Pindaroons'  throats,  but 
they  wisely  refrained  from  risking  another  encounter,  con- 
tenting themselyes  with  the  fact  that  their  prey  was  before 
them,  run  to  earth* 

The  sun  poured  down  with  fearful  intensity,  but  we 
dared  not  relax  our  vigilance  for  a  moment  We  had 
crafty  foes  to  d<sal  with. 

Hungry,  thirsty  and  tired,  Bob  and  myself  lay  side  by 
side,  watching  the  sun  slowly  descend  the  western  arch  of 
heaven,  occa*<iona11y  wondering  whether  our  long  absence 
from  the  Stingaree  had  as  yet  given  rise  to  any  alarm  in 
the  minds  of  our  brother  officers. 

What  would  not  I  have  given  for  a  glass  of  iced  wine ! 
t)ut  there  was  no  tattywallah  to  drench  the  hot  mattings 
and  cool  the  air,  no  punkah,  no  noisy  hubble-bubble  ;  but, 
stretched  on  the  hot  earth,  shading  the  slanting  rays  of 
the  sun  from  our  eyes,  with  our  cheeks  pressed  against 
the  butts  of  our  g^ns,  we  watched  the  narrow  pass  before 
US,  while  the  shadows  increased  in  length,  and  from  the 
jungle  came  the  howl  of  the  jackals,  the  harsh  croak  of 
cannibal  birds,  and  the  shrill  bark  of  a  pariah  dog. 

The  deep  shades  of  twilight  rapidly  merged  into  gloom, 
relieved  here  and  there  by  fireflies,  as  they  buzzed  noisily 
through  the  sultry  air. 

Under  cover  of  the  darknesi.  Bob  reconnoitred  the  rear 
of  our  position  by  making  a  breach  through  the  crumbling 
wolL 

Covered  with  dust,  and  bleeding  from  innumerable 
scratches  received  from  thorns  and  brambles,  he  regained 
my  sida 

"  They  imagine  they  have  us  safe  here,  like  rats  in  a 
trap,"  he  whispered,  as  he  wiped  the  sweat  from  his  fore- 
head ;  "  but  we'll  teach  them  a  Tankee  trick."  -^* 

And,  faith,  he  did.  He  was  a  smart  fellow,  that  same 
Bob  Travis,  if  he  was  a  marine. 

I  omitted  to  mention  that  one  side  of  the  position  we 
held  sloped  precipitously  to  the  left  in  the  direction  of  the 
thicket  Bob  bad  remarked  it,  and  a  smile  of  grim  satis- 
faction lit  up  his  features  as  he  bent  his  face  close  to  mine, 
motioning  me  to  pass  through  the  breach. 

I  obi  yed,  while  he,  poising  several  large  stones  on  the 
ed;?e  of  the  declivity,  bade  me  be  ready  to  make  a  rush. 

I  saw  the  drift  of  his  plan,  and  it  struck  me  at  once  as  a 
f^ood  ona  I  took  a  hasty  glance  at  the  clear,  starry  heav- 
ens above  me,  saw  the  Southern  Cross  gleaming  in  all  its 


beauty,  wondered  if  I  ever  would  be  permitted  to  gaze  at 
the  glorious  North  Star  again  ;  and  then  came  the  crashing, 
grinding  a^d  pounding  of  the  stones  as  tney  rolled  with 
increasing  velocity  down  the  hilL 

The  bait  took  at  once.  A  wild,  unearf.hly  scream  of  ven- 
geance rose  from  the  lurking-places  of  the  Pindaroons  as 
they  spread  through  the  jungle,  while  we  rapidly  and 
silently  clambered  over  the  impediments  in  our  way,  gliding 
toward  the  marsh  in  exactly  an  opposite  direction  from  that 
pursued  by  our  enemies. 

I  had  taken  the  bearings  as  well  as  I  was  able,  previous 
to  starting  ;  but  what  with  the  dark  shades  of  the  almost 
impenetrable  jungle,  bewildered  by  the  rank  undergrowth 
and  occasional  hedges  of  thorns  forcing  us  to  turn  aside, 
and  even  to  crawl  on  our  hands  and  knees,  I  made  but 
a  poor  "  land  fall "  when  finally  we  emerged  from  the 
forest 

Before  us  was  a  narrow  strip  of  hard,  firm  ground  ;  fur- 
ther on  loomed  the  dark,  oozy  marsh,  while  in  the  distance 
I  caught  a  shimmer  of  the  waters  of  the  Taptee,  as  the 
strong  light  of  the  full  moon  shone  full  upon  the  sluggish 
sheet  of  water. 

A  distant  shout,  a  yell  of  baffled  rage  and  hate,  reached 
our  ears  as  the  soft  evening  breeze  swept  over  the  jungle. 
It  was  a  warning  not  to  be  mistaken  or  neglected,  so, 
grasping  our  faithful  weapons,  which  were  ready  for  in- 
stant use,  we  left  the  shadow  of  the  jungle,  took  to  the 
narrow  strip  of  earth  which  bordered  the  salt  marsh,  and 
resolutely  pressed  forward  toward  the  river-bank. 

So  far  as  the  Pindaroons  were  concerned,  they  drd  not 
occasion  us  much  uneasiness,  for  we  felt  able  to  cope  with 
them,  now  that  there  was  a  fair  field  before  us.  Still  we 
did  not  linger,  but  advanced  at  a  good  round  pace,  until  an 
exclamation  from  Bob,  who  as  usual  brought  up  the  rear, 
caused  me  to  "heave  to,"  and  look  back  in  the  direction 
from  whence  we  had  come 

No  wonder  Bob  turned  pale  in  the  ghastly  light  of  the 
moon,  and  I — ^well,  I  may  have  been  a  shade  or  two  whiter 
than  the  marine.  At  all  events,  there  was  good  reason 
for  it 

Advancing  at  a  gallop,  their  bright  accoutrements  gleam- 
ing in  the  rays  of  the  moon,  were  at  least  a  dozen  Sowars, 
or  privates  of  a  native  light  cavali^  troop,  led  by  a  ser- 
geant The  gleam  of  the  silver  facings  on  their  uniforms 
was  reflected  back  from  the  drawn  sabres  they  flourished 
above  their  heads,  while  a  savage  shout  escaped  them  as 
they  spurred  their  jaded  steeds  to  increased  efforts. 

"  Now,  Bob,  we  must  take  a  short  cut  for  it,  and  perhaps 
we  may  dodge  the  Sepoys  in  the  marsh.  Hurrah  !  there 
flashes  the  anchor-light  of  the  Stingaree,  Keep  your  eye 
on  that.  Bob,  my  hearty,  and  now  crowd  on  all  saiL  Fol- 
low in  my  wake."  1 

Turning  at  right  angles,  we  entered  the  marsh,  splashing 
through  the  mud  and  water,  which  we  sent  in  showers  on 
all  sides.  Sinking  ankle-deep  at  every  step,  our  progress 
was  necessarily  slow,  but  the  distance  to  be  traversed  was 
shortened  by  over  one-halt 

I  was  fully  aware  that  we  had  different  men  to  deal  wilh 
than  when  we  encountered  the  Pindaroon&  The  Sepoys 
would  follow  us  to  the  bitter  end.  They  were  brave  as  they 
were  remorseless. 

A  sharp  volley  from  their  carbines  whistled  around  uf, 
cutting  the  reeds  and  sending  an  increased  shower  of  mud 
and  water  into  the  air,  but  fortunately,  no  damage  was 
done.  The  next  iuRtant  with  a  loud  "  Whoop  I"  the  Se- 
poys spurred  their  horses  into  the  soft,  yielding  ooze^  where 
they  sank  to  their  saddle-girthfi. 

There  was  but  little  opportunity  for  concealment,  the 
moon  revealing  every  movement  with  unerring  accaracy* 
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I  gluioed  over  1117  shoulder.  One  Sowar,  erldentl; 
■nxioiiB  to  dbtlDgTuab  himself  and  gain  promotioii,  hsd 
oafstripped  his  fellowa— in  foot,  he  vas  withia  easy  pistol- 
range,  sod  gaining  eTorj  moment 

At  that  mrwC  oritioal  moment,  poor  Bob,  «ho  had  been 
paffing  like  a  grampus  from  the  nnnsnal  ozertioiu  lie  had 
pat  forth,  gave  ont  entirely,  halt  fainting  as  he  sank  ^  m; 
fi.«i 

"Save  jonreelf.  Jack ;  nerer  mind  mo.  I  can  do  no 
mora     Tell  mother  when " 

"Belaj  yonr  infernal  jaw-tackle  I  Do  yon  think  I  am 
one    of    yonr 


mattered,  aa  I 
atspped  ia 
front  of  him. 

A  taU  tnft 
of  grass  par- 
tially shielded 
US  from  the 
trooper,  who 
woe  ooming  on 
at  a  slashing 
gait,  oonstder- 
ing  the  natare 
of  the  moraw. 

lehallnerer 
forget  that  ex- 
citing tablean. 
I  wadBtandiag 
astride  of  poor 
Bob,  oatdiing 
my  breath, 
and  qnieting 
my  mufioleB 
before  Tentor- 
ing  to  try  a 
shot  on  the 
cavalryman. 
Hia  eilver- 
gniy  QQiform, 
faoed  with 
Bcarlet, '  gave 
evidenoe  of 
hard  aervice. 
His  dark  face 
gleamed  with 
an      ominons 


tempt  to  evade  my  graap.  Bob,  by  this  tims,  had  Te»^ 
ered  his  feet,  bnt  was  so  weak  in  hia  limha  aa  to  be 
almost  helplesa,  I  helped  him  into  the  saddle,  dnng  oa 
to  the  leathers  myself,  and  away  wa  went,  dnwisg  t 
second  volley  from  tho  incensed  Sepoys. 

They  were 'within  eaay  range,  but  the  jerk;  motions  of 
their  horses  disoonoerted  their  Tn»TW»i«.i«ii;p — (^  wtuib 
fact  we  no  doubt  owed  oar  lives. 

Yon  may  depend  my  heart  gava  a  leap  when  I  belidd 

the  lannoh  paddling  in  shore  with  short,  nervoos  rtnika, 

The  oars  bad  been  doable-banked,  and  I  oonld  see  the  e^ 

tain     of    Ih* 

nn   staDdiig 


oxpr. 


iioa 


from  beneath 
Im  white  hd- 
met,  from 
wtddh  stream- 
ed a  horsehair 
ptnme.  His 
long  Bword- 
blade  flashed 
ia  the  moon- 
light; the  foam-fleoked  horse,  witli  distended  nostrils, 
floundered  knee-deep  thiongh  the  qaiveiing  mire,  while  I 
brought  my  gnn  to  my  shoulder,  sighting  along  Uie  rified 
barrel  The  tatted  grass  waved  in  the  oool  night-breeze, 
revealing  the  glitter  of  my  weeij>onj  bat  too  late  for  the 
Sepoy  to  eaoape  the  doom  which  toreehadowed  him. 

In  vain  be  attempted  to  make  his  jaded  horse  ti^ar  and 
receive  the  ballet  intended  for  the  rider.  The  sharp  crack 
of  the  rifle  was  followed  by  the  death-cry  of  the  Sowar,  who 
fell  headlong  from  the  saddle  to  die  in  the  slough  of  the 
morass.     The  horse,  trained  by  long  ■ervice,  made  no  at- 
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*  ""  BABft*-"  oovaring  ^ 

flowers  with  alum  orystallizaUons  ia  aa  ffdlowi:  »^ 
baskets  of  pliable  copper  wire,  and  wrap  them  «> 
gaoze.  Into  these  tie  to  the  bottom  Yioleta,  fenu,  E^' 
ninm  leaves — in  fact,  any  flowers  but  full-blown  vxf*^^ 
sink  them  in  a  Bolataon  ot  alum  of  one  pound  to  the  EF^^ 
of  water— after  the  solution  has  oooled,  as  their  <»'"*^. 
then  be  preserved  in  their  original  beauty,  and  tho  crjs* 
lized  alum  will  hold  faster  than  if  dipped  ">ahot90^ 
tion.  When  you  have  a  light  covering  of  distinct  crjn*^ 
that  oover  completely  the  articlos,  remove  caretnllji  w 
allow  it  to  drain  for  twelve  hours. 
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HOW   HAILSTONES   ARE   FORGED   IN   THE   CLOUDS- 

By  Robert  James  Mann,  M.D.,  F.R.C.Sb,  F.R.A,S.,  Etc. 


Hail  is,  in  ils  most  perfect  form,  by  no  means  simply 
frozen  r»in«  Under  special  conditions  that  sometimes 
present  themselTes, 'raindrops  are  frozen  into  little  balls 
of  hard  ice  as  thej  pass  throngb  very  cold  regions  of 
the  air  in  their  fall.  In  snch  instances  the  hail  asanmes 
the  form  of  email  ronnd  sphemles  of  traoslncent  or  abso- 
Intely  dear  ice,  of  hcmogeneons  textnre  thronghovt,  and 
with  smooth  outer  surfaces.  All  that  is  necessary  for  the 
prodaction  of  hail  of  this  character  is  that  there  shonld  be 
rain  deposited  in  a  warm  upper  region  of  the  atmosphere, 
Mid  that  this  should  have  to  foil  through  a  very  cold  cur- 
rent' of  wind  beneath.  Hail,  however,  much  more  com- 
monly presents  itself  as  opaque  white  grains  that  look  like 
miniature  snowballs  rather  than  frozen  raindrops.  The 
form  which  is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  most  commonly 
seen,  and  which  is  familiarly  known  as  sleet,  is  of  this  na- 
ture. It  consists  of  small  white  and  opaque  bodies,  not 
more  than  one-tenth  of  an  inch  across,  and  not  infre- 
quently either  soft  or  hollow  within,  and  incased  exter- 
nally with  a  coating  of  hard  ice.  In  all  such  circumstances 
the  hail  is  primarily  and  essentially  composed  of  snowflakes 
which  haye  been  jMirtially  thawed,  and  then  frozeU  again 
before  the  liquefaction  has  been  complete.  In  such  cases 
the  snowflakes  are  primarily  deposited  in  a  high  and  cold 
region  of  the  air,  and  then  pass,  during  their  subsequent 
fall,  first  through  a  warmer  stratum  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  then  through  a  very  cold  current  nearer  to  the 
ground. 

The  most  superficial  consideration  of  the  physical  his- 
tory of  hail  at  once  brings  into  prominent  notice  the  re- 
markable fact  that,  notwithstanding  its  frozen  condition, 
it  is  much  less  certainly  and  absolutely  a  production  of 
Winter  than  snow.  It  is  capable  of  occasionally  presenting 
itself  iu  the  season  of  'Wintet ;  but  as  a  general  rule  its 
grandest  and  most  impressive  manifestations  of  itself  take 
place  in  warm  seasons  and  climates,  rather  than  when  and 
wh'  re  the  reign  of  Winter  has  been  established.  It  habit- 
ually waits  until  the  earth  is  clothed  with  its  garment  of 
luxuriant  vegetation,  and  it  is  quite  a  freqnent  visitant  to 
the  land  of  the  oHve  and  the  vine.  It  is  very  common  in 
regions  that  are  of  quite  tropical  heats.  It  is  by  no  means 
a  stranger  ou  even  the  sun-SQorched  plains  of  India.  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker  speaks  of  hail  lying  as  thick  beds  of  ice  in 
sheltered  nooks  of  the  Sikkim  Himalaya^  and  in  the  forest 
regions  which  interveno  between  the  mountains  of  that 
district  and  the  lower  plains.  Within  the  present  century 
bail  has  been  seen  knee-deep  in  the  streets  of  tropical  Mex- 
ico. It  is  very  common  indeed  in  many  parts  of  the  sunny 
latitudes  of  Southern  Europe.  There  can  be  few  observ- 
ant persons  who  are  not  aware  that  the  most  serious  hail- 
storms, even  in  temperate  climates,  occur  in  the  seasons  of 
Springtide  and  Summer,  rather  than  in  Winter.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  hailstorm  which,  in  1879,  left  its 
devastating  track  in  the  southwestern  precincts  of  London, 
and  which  did  so  much  damage  at  Eichmond  and  Kew, 
presented  itself  there  in  the  approximately  midsummer 
month  of  August. 

Another  notable  circumstance  which  also  stands"  promi- 
nently out  in  the  physical  history  of  hailstornis,  goes  very 
far  to  account  for  the  fact  that  they  are  so  generally  preva- 
lent in  warm  seasons  and  places,  rather  than  in  cold.  In 
their  most  perfect  development,  they  are  invariably  asso- 
ciated with  the  occurrence  of  lightning  and  thunder.  The 
heaviest  and  most  destructive  falls  of  hail  nre,  indeed,  inci- 


dental features  in  violent  thunder^storma  It  scaroely  ever 
happens  that  a  heavy  UXL  of  haU  is  not  immediately  pre- 
ceded by  lightning  and  thunder. 

The  ordinary  forms  of  hail  which  are  precipitated  in 
connection  with   thunder  -  ehowers   in    most    temperate 
countries,   fall   upon    the    ground   with   a  shaarp  riittle, 
which    indicates   the  frozen   solidity   of    the  bailstcnes, 
but  which  is  nevertheless  quite    innocent    of    all    mis- 
chievous effects.     The  size  of  each  hailstone  ie,  in  snch 
circumstances,  so  diminutive  that  scarcely  any  mecbauical 
result  ensues,  even  when  it  strikes  upon  brittle  and  frail 
bodies,  although  it  may  be  moving  with  considerable  -e- 
looity  at  the  time.     A  hailatone  that  is  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  scarcely  weighs  more  than  a  couple  of  gnuxs. 
But  the  case  is  far  otherwise  when  the  heavy  aTtilla7  d 
the  sky  is  brought  into  play.     The  hailstones  then  fall 
with  a  destructive  violence  that^^an  scarcely  be  oonoeived 
until  it  is  seen.     Lieaves  are  stripped  from  the  trees,  and 
frail  objects  of  all  kinds  are  shattered  into  fragments ;  even 
sheets  of  corrugated  iron  which  are  exxxMcd  to  the  direct 
violence  of  the  storm  are  riddled  into  holes.    A  hailstorm 
which  occurred  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bidunondy  lion- 
don,  on  the  2d  of  August,  in  1879,  although  its  operation 
was  limited  to  an  area  of  fourteen  square  miles,  inflidtrd  a 
loss,  in  broken  glass  alone,  which  was  estimated  at  £90,00(1 
A  hailstorm  of  a  similar  character  which  visited  the  eastern 
suburb  of  London  on  the  19th  of  May,  in  1809,  and  which 
was  described  by  Luke  Howard,  the  well-known  -historian  of 
the  climate  of  London,  broke  200,000  panes  of  glass.    A 
hailstorm  which  burst  over  the  northern  part  of  Ix>ndon 
on  the  80th  of  July,  in  1826,  is  said  to  have  been  scarcely 
less  destructive  in  its  effects. 

The  Bichmond  hailstorm  took  place  during  the  night 
which  followed  the  2d  of  August,  1879.     Distant  lightning 
was  observed  playing  incessantly  about  the  horizon  from 
nine  o'dodk  in  the  evening,  and  a  little  before  two  o'clock 
in  the  early  morning  of  August  8d  the  storm  burst  over 
Bichmond  and  the  neighborhood,  in  the  midst  of  a  violent 
squall  of  wind,  accompanied  by  flashing  lightning  and  roll- 
ing thunder.     The  chief  fury  of  the  storm  was  experienced 
between  Ealing  and  Kingston.     Hail  fell  during  about  ten 
minutes,  and  many  of  the  hailstones  were  so  large  that 
they  could  not  be  put  into  drinking-glasses  of  an  ordinary 
size.   Individual  specimens  amongst  them  weighed  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pound.     One  bolt-shaf>ed  piece  of  ice  was  picked 
up  at  Teddington  which  was  nearly  4^  inches  long.     The 
greater  port  of  the  hailstones  were,  however,  from  1^  to 
2  inches  across,  and  were  molded  into  the  form  of  flat- 
tened spheroids     All  the  glass  which  had  a  northern 
and  noriheastom  exposure  in  the  track  of  this  storm  was 
broken. 

The  stones  which  fell  upon  this  occasion  were,  neverthe- 
less, of  moderate  dimensions  in  comparison  with  those 
which  ore  sometimes  met  with  in  hotter  climates.  The 
illustration  on  page  636  (Fig.  1)  very  graphically  represents 
the  condition  in  which  the  roofs  of  dwelling-houses  are 
sometimes  left  after  they  have  been  bombarded  by  etoncs 
of  such  calibre. 

The  engraving  in  this  illustration  was  made  from  a  pho- 
tograph which  was  t.iken  immediately  after  the  storm. 
One  hailstone  which  was  picked  up  from  the  ground  upon 
this  occasion  was  found  to  weigh  nearly  three  pounds.  It 
is  said  that  stones  fell  at  Cazorta,  in  Spain,  in  1829,  which 
weighed  nearly  four  pounds  and  a  half.     The  German 
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meteorologist!  Kaemtz,  describes  a  mass  of  hail  that  -was 
reported  to  have  fallen  in  Hungaty  in  1852,  as  measaring 
39  inches  in  two  directions,  and  as  being  28  inches  thick. 
In  every  ca^,  however,  where  dimensions  of  this  charac- 
tar  are  concerned,  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  the  ice-mass 
described  as  having  fallen  from  the  sky  as  hail,  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  sndden  agglomeration  and  adhesion  together  of 
a  more  or  less  considerable  namber  of  separate  hailstones 
under  thd  influence  of  regelation — under  the  circumstance 
of  the  partial  melting  of  the  contifnious  surfaces  of  ice 
when  the  sepietrate  hailstones  are  violently  driven  together, 
and  of  their  immediately  afterward  freezing  together  at 
the  surfaces  of  contact  when  the  pressure  of  the  mechan- 
ical impact  is  relieved.     The  lumps  of  ice  which  are  com- 
monly found  lying  upon  the  ground  after  a  heavy  fall  of 
hail  are  unquastionably  of  this  character.     Instances  are 
well  known  in  whicti  panes  of  windows  have  been  ooyered 
with  a  contiuuous   coating  of  hail  during  the  striking 
against  them  of  a  drifting  hailstorm.     It  is  quite  conceiv- 
able that  in  some  circumstances  hailstones  may  even  get 
frozen  into  a  continuous  mass  when  they  are  violently 
driven  together  during  their  pjuasage  through  the  air  by 
the  whirling  of  the  wind.     The  storm-wind  is  ordinarily 
of  sQch  force  during  a  discharge  of  hail  that  even  the 
heavie'^^t  hailstones  are  carried  along  by  it  in  an  almost 
horizontal  drift.     The  peculiar  sound  wDich  is  heard  on 
the  approach  of  a  severe  hailstorm,  and  which  has  been 
aptly  likened  to  the  noise  made  by  the  galloping  of  a  large 
flock  cf  sheep  over  harvl,  rocky- ground,  has  been  referred 
by  some  meteorologists  to  the  clashing  together  cf  the  icr- 
masses  in  the  air,  under  the  surging  and  irregular  move- 
ments of  tke  wind.     As  will  presently  be  apparent,  there 
is  another  explanation  of  at  least  one  part  of  this  sound 
which  is  also  held  to  be  probable.     But  whatever  may  be 
its  source,  the  sound  is,  at  any  rate,  one  which  is  so  pecu- 
liar that  it  can  at  once  and  at  all  times  be  recognized  by 
practiced  ears  as  the  warning  note  which  is  associated  with 
the  approach  of  haiL 

There,  nevertheless,  are  hailBtones  formed  in  the  air  as 
piimary  and  quite  independent  accretions,  which  are  of 
very  considerable  size  and  weight,  and  which  acquire  their 
full  dimensions  without  any  fusion  together  of  separate 
masses ;  and  these  primary  hailstones  of  independent  for- 
mation are  at  once  to  be  distinguished  by  certain  featares 
of  a  very  remarkable  character.  They  invariat)Iy  contain 
a  central  nucleus,  or  kernel,  of  partially  melted  and  sub- 
sequently re-frozen  and  closely  comx>acted  snow.  But  this 
nucleus  is  either  incased,  or  girdled  round,  by  hard,  trans- 
parent ice  of  a  distinctly  crystalline  formation;  and  in 
some  instances  the  ice-crystals  are  of  very  large  size,  and 
of  the  most  beautifully  regular  geometrical  forms.  Small 
supplementary  nuclei  of  soft  white  ice.  and  of  a  flattened 
form,  are  also  not  infrequently  found  imbedded  in  amongst 
the  outside  crystals.  The  two  woot^cuts  that  accompany 
this  portion  of  the  text  (Figs.  2  and  3)  are  very  excellent 
representntions  of  hailstones  of  this  character,  drawn  to 
their  natural  size.  They  are  exact  portraits  of  hailstones 
that  fell  daring  a  violent  storm  in  theThrialeth  Mountains, 
near  Bjeloi  Eliutsch,  a  short  distance  south  of  the  Cauca- 
sus, on  the  9th  of  June,  1869,  and  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
interesting  and  instructive  pictorial  illustrutions  of  crystal- 
line hailstones  that  have  ever  been  made.  These  figures 
are  copied  from  drawings  which  were  prepared  at  the  time 
by  Mr.  H.  Abich,  a  Russian  gentleman  of  consideralile 
scientific  attainments,  residing  on  the  si)ot,  and  which  were 
afterward  engraved  and  published  in  a  Bussian  scientific 
journal 

Some  of  the  crvstrilline  hailstones  which  fell  on  thia 
memorable  occasion  were  nearly  three  inches  across,  and 


weighed  four  ounces.     The  specimens  from  which  these 
and  some  other  analogous  illustrations  were  drawn  were 
immediately  after  the  storm  picked  out  of  an  iron  vessel 
into  which  they  had  fallen.     In  all  of  these  instances  it 
was  obvious  that  two  quite  distinct  classes  of  operations, 
whether  simultaneous  or  consecutive,  had  .been  concerned 
in  the  work  of  construction.     In  all  there  was  a  centrtl 
frozen  mass  of  tolerably  pure  white  ice,  rendered  opaque 
and  opalescent  by  the  infiltration  into  its  substance  of 
minute  air-bubbles.     This  mass  was,  however,  most  opaque 
in  two  parts,  in  the  very  middle  of  the  central  nucleus  and 
in  an  outer  investing  shell ;  and  between  this  opaque  inner 
kernel  and  the  outer  shell  there  was  mora  transparent  ice, 
marked  radially  by  six^spoke-like  lines  of  a  glistening  hue, 
and  inclined  to  each  other  by  quite  regular  angles  of  sixty 
degrees.     The  glistening  rays  lost  themselves  gradually  in 
both  the  inner  nucleus  and  outer  shell,  into  which  ^ey 
passed  by  their  opposite  extremities.     The  entire  central 
radiated  mass  was  nipped  in,  or  compressed,  at  the  sides, 
and  it  was  surrounded  along  the  circle  of  largest  diameter 
by  a  zone,  or  wreath,  of  large  crystals  of  bright  trans- 
parent ice,  which  wore,  for  the  most  part,  of  exquisitely 
regular  geometrical  symmetry.     Some  of  these  large  crys- 
tals were  quite  distinct  and  isolated  from  the  rest,  whilst 
others  were  connected  by  their  sides,  and,  as  it  were,  par- 
tially fused  together.     The  greater  x>art  of  them  were 
molded  into  the  form  of  six-sided  columns,  with  obtuse 
rhomboidal  prisms  capping  their  end&     But  there  min- 
gled amongst  these  other  broader  varieties  of  more  or  less 
flattened  and  tabular  shape,  and  often  rounded  away  by 
incipient  fusion  at  the  edge.     As  a  rule,  the  outward  or 
longitudinal  growth  of  the  crystal  appeared  to  have  oc- 
curred in  a  pl^e  corresponding  more  or  less  nearly  with 
tho  rim  of  the  wheel-like,  flattened  mass.     But  occasion- 
ally well-develox)ed  crystals. appeared  also  on  the  flattened 
sides  of  the  spheroidal  mass,  and  when  detached  from  it, 
left  pits  on  its  surface  which  corresponded  with  the  com- 
pletion of  the  pyramidal  forms  of  crystallization  in  that 
direction     These  large  hailstones  melted  away  so  slowly 
that  on  the  morning  following  the  storm  there  jstill  re- 
mained in  the  iron  vessel  in  which  they  had  been  caught  a 
considerable  number  of  them,  changed  into  the  condition 
of,  dear  lenses  of  ice. 

The  shapes  sketched  by  Abich  derive  an  additional  in- 
terest from  the  circumstance  that  they  closely  correspond 
with  -an  account  of  the  intrinsic  mechanism  of  crystalline 
hail  which  was  given  by  Captain  Delcros,  a  French  ofBccr 
of  engineers,  in  1819,  and  which  was  published  about  that 
time  in  a  scientific  journal  by  M.  Arago.  A  hailstorm  at 
that  period  ravaged  a  large  portion  of  the  western  districts 
of  France.  The  hailstones  shattered  the  roofs  as  well  as 
the  windows  of  the  houses,  knocked  off  the  branches  of 
the  trees,  devastated  the  cultivated  fields,  and  woundtd 
and  killed  living  animals  feeding  upon  the  pastures.  Cap- 
tain Delcros  had  sections  cut  of  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able and  characteristic  of  the  stones  that  fell,  and  he  found 
that  they  consisted  of  masses  of  compact  white  and  opaque 
ice,  inclosed  within  cases  of  clear  crystals.  Fig.  4  is  a 
copy  of  one  of  the  drawing^  in  section  which  Captain 
Delcros  made.  It  represents  a  small  central  nucleus  of 
opaque  ice  surrounded  by  a  thick  ccating  of  bluish  ice, 
marked  by  radial  lines  lunning  from  the  centre  to  the 
outer  circumference,  and  yet  again  surrounded  by  a  coat- 
ing of  concentric  layers.  This  external  con t  was  in  its 
tarn  incased  in  a  congeries  of  large  crystalline  pyramids 
of  clear  ice,  connected  together  by  a  packing  of  smaller 
crystals  inserted  between.  The  clear  crystals,  however, 
constituted  a  complete  case,  instead  of  being  limited  to  a 
circumferential  wreath,  as  thry  were  in  the  8i)ecimens 
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daaoribed  b;  Hr.  Abioh.  HulstonM  us  not  infraqnentir 
met  iritb  in  which  mooetsiTO  oonoentrio  lajm  of  ole*r 
bluish  uid  of  opaque  white  ioe  ooottr,  altemating  with  each 
other,  u  represented  in  Fig.  5. 

These  coats,  which  are  txran  ged  orer  Moh  other  like  ttie 
comts  of  an  onion,  have  been  BometimeB  fuuliailf  spoken 
of  b;  obserren  m  condsting  of  altemate  lajers  of  ioe  and 
snow.  The  German  meteorologist,  Eaemtz,  in  allnding 
to  huge  bailstonee,  sajs  that  the;  are  composed  qf  alter- 
nate \a.yvn  of  mow  and  ioe,  and  that  the;  aro  oorered  ex- 
ternall;  by  a  thick  ooat  of  ice.  He  also  states  that  com- 
pletel;  formed  hailstones  InTariably  hoTS  a  snow;  naclens. 
Large  hailstones  occasionally  aasnme  a  diatinot,  pear-like 
form,  with  a  pcotnberanco  at  one  aide,  as  if  they  had  en- 
larged moot  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  their  (alL  Des- 
oartea  and  some  other  obeerrers  held  that  this  somewhat 
irregobr,  poar-like  shape  was  in  reaLtj  doe  to  the  hail- 


ioe  weighing  three  or  four  onnoes  oannot  be  pmied  in  Ih 
air  like  a  snowflake,  whilst  its  ptiams  and  pymnidiut 
being  delilMrataly  fuhioned  by  the  slow  and  delicate  pn- 
oew  of  molecular  atbaotion  and  ad]'nettD«nt  Th«  kit 
atone  which  ia  precipitated  with  the  foroe  of  a  ptojwtila 
from  the  air  must  be  the  creation  of  an  instant,  Dotiilh- 
standing  the  cunning  regularity  and  methodiod  ordaol 
itsline^ 

There  is,  no  donbt.very  much  that  has  yet  to  be  e- 
oertained  in  regard  to  the  prooeaa  by  which  these  beu 
tif  ol  ioe-orystalB  are  fabricated  in  the  sky  ;  but  the  dint 
tion  in  which  the  eolation  of  these  tmknown  agendn  b) 
to  be  sought  ia  indicated,  in  no  donbtfnl  way,  by  raieol 
the  cbanol»tiBtics  of  the  hMlatotm,  which  hu  almdj 
been  incidentally  allndad  to — the  circumstance,  namelj,  tbi 
it  is  ao  iuTviably  associated  wiUi  lightning  and  tbonjo. 
This  assooiatioQ,  indeed,  baa  been  a  matter  of  the  iMi 
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stouee  being  the  frsgments  of  ehattered  spheres  of  larger 
dimensions.  This,  bowerer,  haa  never  been  aatistaotorily 
proved,  and  the  meteorologists  of  the  present  day  more 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  pear-like  shape  ia  the  natn- 
Yal  and  original  form  in  which  the  hailstone  is  cost,  v 

It  will  now,  after  this  preliminary  desoriplion  of  the 
compoute  atmcture  of  cryatalline  hailstones,  he  easy  to 
nnderstand  what  the  chief  difBooltj  is  that  scientifio  men 
have  had  to  contend  with  in  their  attempt  to  explain  the 
way  in  which  these  chilled  shot  of  the  sky  are  formed. 
Grystols  of  large  size,  in  moat  other  oinmmatanoM,  are 
conoeived  to  require  considerable  intervals  of  time  for 
their  constraction.  They  are  so  slowly,  and  deliberately 
built  up  by  the  methodical  and  orderly  aggregation  of 
their  molecules  npon  geometrioul  lines,  that  the  finest 
crystals  are  almoet  univeraally  found  to  be  those  which 
bare  occupied  most  time  in  their  growth.  But  how  can 
there  possilily  be  any  deliberate  and  slow  aggregation  of 
the  component  molecnles  in  the  case  of  hail  ?    A  mass  of 


familiar  experience  from  very  early  days.  The  finV  ^ 
hailstorm  of  which  there  is  any  authentic  record  had  "wj 
mingled  with  the  hail,'^  and  "fire  ran  along  thegronM, 
as  the  hail  fell  to  the  earth.  _  In  the  La  BiworiSw  «tffl« 
described  by  Captain  Delcrcs,  inoeasant  hghtninga  flaAw 
over  a  tract  twenty  geographical  miles  wide,  andeit^' 
ing  from  the  Tyrol  to  Lower  Saxony.  lu  the  Q«rgi«> 
storm  the  precipitation  ol  hail  was  preceded  by  ligb""'* 
and  thunder,  and  the  lightniogs  flashed  nuceasiaglT^ 
the  clouds  as  it  drifted  away.  In  the  Biohmond  »l«" 
lightning  and  thunder  commenced  eighty  minuteflW'*' 
midnight ;  the  hail  began  to  fall  aeventy-flvo  miontw  »fW 
midnight,  and  the  lightaing  was  then  still  seen  for  sdoIk' 
>ii>lf  hour. 

In  order  to  apprehend  the  full  force  of  this  eoaww- 
tion,  it  must  bo  carefully  kept  in  mind  that  one  ol  U» 
esaential  effects  ol  a  powerful  electrical  diseharge  thrwg 
the  atmosphere  is  the  violent  expansioii  of  the  tract  »'  " 
that  lies  in  its  natfa.     Thunder  is  inoidenbdly  •  ^'^ 
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qu«Doe  o(  tills  leenlL  Air  does  not  remaia  rant,  as  solid 
bodies  do,  fttter  it  has  been  torn  asondsr  by  a  disniptire 
operation  of  this  cliaracter.  Tbe  aii  whioli  has  been  driTen 
avaj  b;  the  eipwiBion  along  the  tiack  of  tbe  diwharge,  is 
immediatelj  foroed  back  by  the  e|Mtio  raaisUnoe  which  it 
meets,  and  by  tba  snperinoambetit  premnrs  of  the  teat- 
roanding  mobile  mass ;  and  the  air-pftrtioles,  in  oonse- 
qaauoei  strike  together  by  a  anddsn  impnlsiTe  olasb. 
This  is  the  souroe  of  the  sonoTons  vibration  vbioh  mmbles 
on  into  the  roll  of  the  thauder.  Bnt  nhenerer  air  is  sud- 
denly and  violently  expanded  in  this  Way,  it  ia  obilled  by 
the  eipandon.  A  large  amount  of  sensible  beat  heoomes 
latent  and  insensible  with  the  prodnction  of  a  oorreapond- 
JDg  amoont  of  oold.  In  the  oase  of  the  passage  of  a  dis- 
ohai^e  of  lightning,  the  expansion  ia  both  very  endden 
and  very  large,  and  the  cold  is,  in  the  same  degree,  in- 
tense. Bach,  la  all  probability,  is  the  sontce  of  the  cold 
which,  in  the  formatioa  ot  baU,  converts  aqaeoos  vapor 
into  aggregations  of  ioe^ 

Some  ourioos  and  ingenious  experiments  ot  M.  Dofonr, 
of  Lansonne,  which  were  desoribed  in  the  BibiioAique  Uni- 
verselle  for  1861,  seam  to  tend  to  confirm  the  idea  that 
crystalline  ice  can  be  produced  by  electrical  diaohargee  in 
this  way.  M.  Dafour  cansed  small  spherical  drops  of 
water  to  float  in  a  mixture  of  almond  oil  and  chloioform, 
and  found  that  he  could  then  reduce  them  to  very  low 
temperatures  without  freezing  them.  But  when,  in  anch 
circumstances,  he  paned  a  smart  shock  of  ^ectricity 
throagh  them,  they  were  instantaneously  tamed  into 
amall  spherical  masses  ot  solid  ice,  which  had  white  snow- 
like nuclei  within,  and  hard  transparent  ioe-oryBtals  sur- 
rounding and  Inclosing  the  cootral  mass  and  tadiatiiig  ont 
from  it,  exactly  as  occurs  in  the  oryetal- 
Biudded  hailfitonea, 

A  careful  observer,  M.  Bois-Qen 
states  that  he  has  frequently  seen  li 
drops  of  liquid  rain  fall  upon  gro 
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possessing  a  temperature  oonsidsnbly  higher  than  82^ 
Fahr.,  and  converted  into  solid  loe  at  the  instant  ot  con- 
tact by  the  mete  inflnenoe  of  the  mechanical  shook.  It 
is,  perhaps,  not  unworthy  ot  note  that  the  distinguished 
e^cttidan,  IkL  de  la  Bive,  regarded  the  whizzing  noise 
which  aocompanies  the  fall  of  hail  as  being  mainly  a 
brash-discharge  of  electricity ;  and,  in  support  ot  this 
opinion,  he  cited  the  fact  that  thnnder  generally  oeaaes 
to  be  heard  so  long  as  the  actual  deposit  of  the  hailstones 
continues— a  cnroumatanoe  which  is  well  antheiitioated, 
bnt  which  some  other  observers  have  been  inolined  to 
attribute  to  the  roar  ot  the  hail  being  load  enongb  to 
smother  the  soond  ot  the  thunder. 
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The  production  ot  hail,  however,  requires  a  oopioos  sup- 
ply ot  free  moiatore,  as  well  as  the  instantaneocs  produc- 
tion ot  intense  cold.  This  condition  is  very  obviously  and 
satisfactorily  explained  by  ttie  fierce  conflict  of  wind 
which  is  tha  never-tailing  aocompaniment  cf 
kaiL  The  hailstones  are  whirled  to  the  earth 
in  the  midst  of  a  violent  squall,  which  seems  to 
burst  in  quick  succession  from  all  points  of  the 
compass.  Hot  and  oold  currents  of  wind  ara 
■nddenly  driven  tt^ether,  and  from  the  ming- 
ling ot  these  currents  aqneons  vapor  is  de- 
posited. Sir  John  Hsrsohel  long  ago  pointed 
out  that  an  extremely  oold  current  ot  air  must 
be  suddenly  projected  into  the  midst  of  warm 
air  thoroughly  saturated  with  moisture  to  form 
hail.  The  water  ot  the  ice-cataract  is  supplied 
by  the  winds,  and  its  oold  is  tnmirited  by  the 
lightning. 

It  is  almost  universally  noticed  that  hail- 
atorms  restoict  their  ravages  to  oomparatively 
narrow  belts  ot  land.  In  England  the  devas- 
tated area  is  rarely  mora  than  a  mile  or  two 
miles  lon^  and  a  few  hundred  yards  broad. 
The  Biohmond  storm,  which  was  ot  exception- 
ally large  extent,  was  seven  miles  long  and  two 
miles  broad.  Mnoh  larger  tracts  are,  however, 
'•"'"  sometimes  laid   under   contribution   in   other 

parts  of  the 
world,  A  hailstorm  which 
paawd  over  France  in  1768, 
and  which  caused  damage 
that  was  estimated  as  amount- 
ing to  U,938,000,  left  the 
mark  of  its  track  from  Uie  I 
Weetem  Pyrenees  to  tha 
Baltic  Sea,  an  extent  of  quits 
six  hundred  miles.  It  moved 
over  this  range  in  two  psr- 
ft11<^1  bands  eight  miles  ssun- 
der.  and  with  a  breadth  of  *  ■»"««"■  »i»"  conounuo 

uoi,    uiu    wiwi    a    unwuwi  ut         tjym  or  CLSAI  ILtV  AMD 

tonr  milH   tor    one    of   Uie       oriqn  wsirs  tci. 
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bands  and  of  eight  milee  for  the  other,  and  it  traveled  at 
the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hoar.  Heavy  rain«  without 
hail,  fell  in  the  interval  that  lay  between  the  parallel 
bands.  A  fringe  of  heavy  rain  almost  alwajs  attends 
upon  the  precipitation  of  had.  The  actual  fall  of  hail  is 
rarely  prolonged  at  one  place  for  more  than  eight  or  ten 
minutes.  It  will  at  onoe  be  perceived  thac  the  belt-like 
deposit  of  the  hail  is  a  natural  consequence  of  its  being 
due  to  the  mingling  of  oppositely  moving  currents  of 
wind.  The  hail  falls  where  such  antagonistic  currents 
overlap  at  their  edges. 

Mr.  Abich's  account  of  what  he  observed  in  the  great 
storm  near  Tiflia  compnses  all  the  main  features  which 
characterize  the  production  of  these  destructive  disturb- 
ances of  the  atmosphere,  and  is,  on  tnat  account,  worthy 
of  being  again  referred  to  with  some  fullness  of  detaiL 
The  three  previous  days  in  the  neighborhood  were  warm 
and  still,  with  a  very  gentle  southwest  wind  and  a  steady 
barometer.  About  five  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  9th 
of  June,  a  dense  obscuration  of  the  sky  toward  the  north 
and  east  gave  indication  of  an  approaching  thunderstorm. 
This  developed  itself  so  rapidly  thttt  there  waa  ^oarcely 
opportunity,  after  it  bad  appeared,  to  find  shelter  beneath 
a  shed  before  the  storm  burst  with  excessive  fury.  The 
storm-wind  swept  up  with  *'  tearing  speed,"  and  the  gusts 
came  intermittingly  from  the  northeast  and  from  the  east- 
southeast  The  flashing  of  the  lightning  and  the  rolling 
of  the  thunder  were  almost  unceasing ;  and  then,  in  a  mo« 
ment,  with  a  roaring,  rattling  noise,  a  cataract  of  hailstones 
of  the  si2se  of  hens'  eggs  was  discharged,  almost  with  the 
impetuosity  of  an  explosion.  These  fell  in  all  directions, 
and  with  the  utmoet  diversity  of  slant,  sometimes  being 
diif ted  along  in  a  nearly  horizontal-  course.  It  was  imme- 
diately noticed  that  the  stones  were  of  irregular  outline 
and  sharp-cornered,  although  often  broken  and  shattered 
by  the  ML  A  doeer  examination  of  them  showed  that  the 
irregularity  and  sharpness  were  due  to  the  piling  together 
on  the  outside  of  the  large  and  symmetrically  formed  crys- 
tals of  transparent  ice  which  have  been  already  alluded  to. 
The  precipitation  of  these  large  crystalline  bodies  contin- 
ued for  about  twelve  minutes,  and  the  storm  then  swept 
away  amidst  the  prolonged  rolling  of  retreating  thunder  and 
with  a  deluge  of  rain.  Panes  of  glass  in  dwelling-houses 
were  in  many  instances  drilled  with  even  round  holes, 
which  thus  indicated  the  great  momentum  of  the  frozen 
projectiles. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  sky  veiy  commonly  as- 
sumes a  distinctively  charjusteristic  appearance  before  the 
precipitation  of  haiL  The  blue  color  is  not  of  its  usual 
deep  tint,  and  fine  threads  of  cirrus  cloud  are  deposited  in 
the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  The  air  near  the 
ground  becomes  oppressively  warm,  and  the  high  temper- 
ature  diminishes  very  rapidly  upward,  the  thermometer 
often  indicating  a  lower  reading  than  32^  Fahr.  at  an  ele- 
vation of  5,000  feet,  notwithstanding  a  quite  insupporta- 
ble heat  below.  A  powerful  upcast  of  the  heated  air  then 
sets  in,  carrying  with  it  copious  loads  of  redundant  moist- 
ure, which  is  very  soon  piled  up,  as  it  is  condensed  into 
heavy  cumulus  clouds.  The  ascending  moisture-laden 
air  at  last  becomes  suddenly  and  intensely  chilled,  and 
simultaneously  with  this  the  discharge  of  lightning  begins. 
The  higher  region  of  the  cirrus  clouds  is  charged  with  the 
usual  positive  form  of  electrical  fire,  which  is  the  constant 
and  natural  production  of  the  vapors  that  rise  from  the 
positively  electrified  surface  of  the  sea.  But  the  storm- 
clouds  which  are  generated  in  the  heated  upcast  from  the 
land,  as  was  first  shown  by  the  distinguished  electrician, 
M.  Peltier,  are  as  oonstontiy  saturated  with  neg<aivc  elec- 
tric loroe, 


This  electrical  antagonism  of  the  higher  and  lower 
layers  of  the  clouds,  no  doubt,  has  much  to  do  vith 
the  flashings  of  lightning  and  the  whirlwind  oommotioDs 
which  ensae.  In  the  Booth  African  colony  of  Natal,  the 
storm-cloud  may  often  be  seen  to  arise  as  a  small  wisp  of 
vapor  in  the  clear  sky  hanging  over  the  seaward  slopee  of 
the  Drakenberg  Mountains,  which  then  begins  to  leTohe 
and  enlarge  until  it  is  matured  into  a  thunderstorm.  The 
discharges  of  lightning  after  this  occur,  and  the  tbnnder- 
storir  sweeps  down  from  the  mountaina  into  the  lover 
plains.  It  is  well  known  that  hail  is  sometimes  formed  is 
very  high  regions.  M.  de  Saussure  noticed  hail  eleven  timet 
during  his  sojourn  of  thirteen  days  on  the  Gol  da  G6mt, 
at  an  elevation  of  11,000  feet  The  Chamounix  guide, 
Balmaty  experienced  a  hailstorm  on  the  summit  of  llont 
Blanc,  on  the  memorable  occasion  when  he  paast^d  a  nigbl 
there ;  and  it  U  said  that  hail  is  continually  found  be- 
neath the  snow  on  the  top  of  that  mountain. 

It  was  at  one  time  a  dogma  of  meteorology  that  bH 
does  not  fall  during  the  night.  This  is,  however,  oertaioty 
a  mistake.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  severe  hail- 
storm at  Bichmond  made  a  notable  protest  against  this 
assumption,  as  it  occurred  in  the  small  hours  immediately 
following  midnight  It  is  nevertheless  true  that  heaTy 
hailstorms  do  most  commonly  take  place  shortly  after 
noon  and  during  the  period  of  the  greatest  heat  of  tite 
day.  The  exact  time,  however,  which  seems  to  be  most 
favorable  for  the  formation  of  hail  varies  very  much  in  dif- 
ferent places.  It  is  influenced  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
the  physical  circumstances  which  are  conoemed  in  setting 
up  atrong  air-currents.  The  near  proximity  of  high 
mouotains^and  deep  valleys  certainly  tonda  to  the  freqnest 
production  of  haiL  M.  Bespine,  an  Italian  meteorologist, 
who  carefully  investigatad  the  situations  which  were  moit 
liable  to  hul  in  Sardinia  in  1840,  came  to  the  oondasion 
that  the  direction  of  high  mountain-chains  obvionalj  ex- 
erted a  strong  influence.  All  the  situations  which  ven 
most  frequently  visited  by  hail  held  a  somewhat  similtf 
relation  to  the  high  mountains.  This,  of  course,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  power  which 
mountains  i>os8ess  to  inaugurate  violent  conflicts  of  oppo- 
sitely moving  winds. 

I^e  discovery  of  the  intimate  physical  relation  that  ti- 
ists  between  the  precipitation  of  hail  and  electrical  dis- 
turbance very  soon  and  very  naturally  suggested  the  idea 
that  it  might,  perhaps^  be  possible  to  prevent  hail  by  R- 
lieving  the  electrical  tension  of  the  clouds  through  the 
instrumentality  of  lightning  conductors.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  M.  Arago  inclined  to  regard  this  notion  with 
some  favor,  and  suggested  that  the  service  might,  perhaps, 
be  most  efficiently  performed  by  sending  captive  ballooss 
up  into  the  storm-clouds.  Various  experiments  vere  act- 
ually tried  in  some  of  the  vine  districts  of  France,  and  a 
name  was  invented  for  the  apparatus  that  was  thus  brought 
into  use  to  tap  the  aerial  reservoirs  of  the  lightning.  I^ 
was  called  "  paragrSle,"  to  indicate  its  close  kinship  with 
the  "paratonnerre,"  or  lightning  conductor.  There  is  an 
obvious  reason,  however,  wuy  no  anticipation  of  socoeas 
from  any  expedient  of  this  kind  can  be  reasonably  enter- 
tained. Hailstorms  produce  their  destructive  eiTects  not 
where  the  electric  disturbance  originates,  but  long  after 
they  have  been  launched  upon  their  impetuous  and  qnito 
irresistible  career.  What  paragrdle  could  reasonably  ^ 
expected  to  produce  any  appreciable  effect  upon  a  whirl- 
wind sweeping  along  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  honri 
and  dropping  its  ice-bolts  in  its  path  ?  Hence  the  pus* 
gr^e  is  no  longer  regarded  with  eith»  confldence  or  hope 
by  meteorological  science,  although  it  still  has  some  advo- 
cates amongst  sanguine  enthusiasts. 
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RECENT  PEOGEESS  IN  SCIENCE. 

DouBTio  Vateb'HAtobb Tjgmj  motora  at  small  power  (or 

domesUo  purponee,  Bueh  as  driTiog  a  lewinK-iiuiDtkiiie,  or  oolTeo- 

tulll  liAve  Deen  verr  ably  developed  by  the  Frenoh.    Two  of  tlie 

bestottheeeorellluB- 

tnited  in  the  hccoio- 

panylng   diagiams. 

Fig.  1  rapiuaeots  tbs 

bydraulie  motor  of  M. 

llulort.  «H  saea  oitnrl- 

orly;andFl){.  3b1iowb 

its    iDierlor   Brranse- 

meot,   at   ono-tbird 

of    the   nsitural    elze. 

it  iB  aimply  a  tiny 

bma.  S  oeiitiiiittreB  In 

diameter,  and  1  ceutl- 

tui-'trefri^erleeattuui 

'hi  loahj  ia  thloEDaen, 

pioTlded  wtlh  ao 

V  a  o  a  B.     'I'li*   water  ""■  '■• 

uadar  preaanra  enteia 

at  •.an  Bbown  by  the  airow,  and  paasea  by  the  pipe  c  to  the 

wheel,  nhlob  it  ddvea  round,  than  e«oaFM  at  b.    The  Dow  at  tl 

water  la  legolated  by  the  laok  and  pliil^in 

?Fig.  1),  . 


otor  Bconwly  weighs  G 
lofrrammealllpoundBi, 
id  ite  speed  ol  rotation 


nith  water  at  a  pressur 
ol  M  m^tree,  tt  will  ei 
pend    350  UtieB   of  t 

.1 vy   perfor 

jnmitm   ._ 

, Ond,  uhlch 

b  power  enough  to  work  a  sewing-machine  or  a  small  laihe. 
Fig.  3  tepreeenis  a  motor  dealgned  tor  seirlns-maahlDeB  by  i  .err 
BoEmld,  ot  Zurich.  It  la  a  piston  maehlaewlthaaoaallhitlngoyl- 
inder,  aad  aols  like  a  ateam^englne,  but  with  water  under  pres- 
sure Initead  ol  steam.  An  air  ressrvolr  Bervas  to  regul^a  the 
wotking.   I'lg.  i  Bbowa  It  instaUed  lo  drlro s soTiliig-iiiMUae,  i 


being  the  stop-ooak  lor  letting  on  the  water,  a  the  Inflow  pipe,  o 
the  ontflow  pipe,  ■  the  brake  put  In  aoUon  by  the  pedal  or  toot- 
board  ot  the  machine,  v  the  belM  or  corde  ior  transmitting  the 
motion,  and  a  the  fly-wheel.  With  a  water  pressure  of  U5  mMree, 
aad  an  expendltnre  of  160  to  150  litres,  it  oan  drive  two  machlces 
at  a  speed  ot  from  lOO  to  ^OJ  turns  per  minute.  Its  welgbt  does 
not  exceed  7  kilognuumes. 

OnSBBTlTIOKB   ON  TBm  0(1DBS«   Ot   LlOBTKIKO.— ProteSSOT  Col- 

ladoa.  of  UeneTa.  has  made  some  lutereetlng  observations  on  the 
oonrse  ot  lightning  wben  It  strikes  trees  and  houses.  He  holds 
that  the  great  disobargM  whloh  injure  treea  and  housea  seldom 
or  uSTer  bappaa  while  the  lightning  baa  an  unobstructed  oonrse 
— whlob  it  IwB  along  the  thin  upper  brsnobes  ot  trees,  nhere  birds 
sud  their  neets  are  often  left  quite  uninjured  by  Its  deaoenL  But 
It  Is  where  the  eleotrlo  ourrent  reaohes  the  thlok  Btem  tbat  •*"■ 


eleolrlolty,  falling  to  Ond  an  unobstructed  channel  to  the  earib, 
BooumalHtea  Its  maases.  and  gives  out  Bhoa..s  nnich  lend  tiio 
tree.  And  the  Same  Is  true  of  bouHas  whnsu  I  IghtolUff- conduct  ore 
(tlop  shoil  of  the  ground.  ProfesBor  Colladoo  {laa  ulso  sbowa 
thai  the  oloee  celghDorliood  oC  a  pool  ot  waler  IS  a  great  altrecUou 
to  iho  ek-olrio  cuiient,  and  that  tho  eleotnotty  oftan  paeaes  Ouwu 
a  til  use  or  tree  till  it  Is  near  aoougb  to  dart  sinughl:  acruBB  to  ihe 


a  be- 

„         „ .'er- through  a 

lUltltudc  of  vinaA.  fur  liBtiuioe,  In  tue  tame  vlaeyard- than  in  a 
aluKle  main  etream  It  divides  Iteelf  Hmong  all  tbe  upper 
branobes  of  a  trne,  and  la  reoulved  fcom  hundreds  01  atmoepbeilo 
points  at  onoo,  iuslc^  of.  as  lias  bfea  usuhlly  buiijjobbiI,  tiooi 
one.  Electricity  18  rain -a  number  ot  tilbutarka  li 
surlaoe,  ni  "  "  "      '"  ' 

Wilt 


["'sLgle 


8TAINXD  Ouiss.— On  Ihls  subject  a  correspond- 
Dui  nriim^  au  Kicallent  Imitation  of  stslned  itlaaa.onlch.il 
carefully  eieauted.  tt  is  Imposalbla  to  diatlnfiulsh  Irom  leol 
ttUrnli,  and  which  from  Ita  comparatlvo  rheapoeaa  la  suited  lor 
adoption  Id  private  bouse».  mjiy  be  produced  by  skillful  combi- 
nation of  BheelB  ul  colored  geliitlne;  tbe  sort  used  for  mullnf; 
oosriques  will  do.  (  K  thi<^ker  sort  cau  be  obtaioad  abroad.)  Itev- 
cml  thloknesHea  ot  It  must  be  nsad,  nccordlng  to  the  'hade  de- 
sired, or  the  amount  of  light  which  will  peautrate  It  wben  In  po- 
sition. Dlflnrent  colore  should  be  pieced  togetber,  and  liava  a 
thlok  boundary  ot  opaque  paper  to  aeparale  them,  to  lepreeeat 
the  lead  ol  rual  Btslnad  nlndowa.  The  dlllerant  pacta  should  be 
shaped  and  joined,  and  the  lloea  and  hatnhlaga  pointed  In.  wotk- 

i "^'lok  ond-whlte  cartoon  dmwing,  juB"     -  '-  '-    -  ' 

"gelaUne  of  tbe^eeli 

..  ,._,.irod  by  coloring  die 

pouring  It  out  and  iiUowlng  It  lo  drr^  filmi 
on  a  sheet  ol  glass.    The  transparency  when  flulshad  abOD 
protected  by  being  Inclosed  between  glaas." 


EHTEETAINING  .COLUMN. 

Be  slow  to  angur,  but  when  you  get  there  be  qulek. 

Hk  who  osplrea  to  the  (op  wll!  be  very  likely  to  topple. 


of  n  little  barefooted  u 


"  She  eat^cold  victuals,  s 


Tbe  man  with  new  tight  shoes  and  an  Ingrowlojc  nail  seems  to 
be  the  one  who  la  always  selected  by  late  to  be  compelled  to  run 
toratimin. 

Tm  Plkuantkbt  FiQE.— The  most  pleasant  faoe  in  tbe  uni- 
verse to  a  worklngman  Is  the  face  ot  tbe  clook  wben  It  smllM  ol 
six  In  the  evening. 

A  kub  without  a  mnstaohe  Is  like  an  egg  without  salt.  Alwayx 
remember  that,  glrla,  and  never  kiss  without  the  mustaobo — 
always  kiss  within  It. 

"  JOKN,  ho 

with  your  D 

never  to  do  two  things  at  a  time  1" 
A  MAH  stole  up  behind  a  lady  In  a  dark  room  and  klaseil  ber, 

and  wbeo  bo  found  U  was  bis  wile,  and  she  found  tt  was  her  bus* 
bond,  they  weiio  both  as  mad  as  wet  bens. 

Whin  a  boy  Ih  ordered  asalnet  bis  will  to  take  Ibe  ooal-souttle 
down-sbiirs  and  All  It,  it  Is  asionlshlng  the  number  ol  articles  he 
Will  aoaldeniallyatrike  tbe  scuttle  agaiust  belore  getting  back. 

"Too  ^on't  Ilka  to  make  calla,"  said  an  nnole  lo  bis  nephew. 
"But  you  must  make,  calls."  he  continue' I ;  "for  (here's  always 
plBBSare  derived— If  not  when  you  Bnter,  at  least  when  you  eomo 


have  two  or  threu  kinds  ot  wluo,  and  the  gentlemau  b 
tho  reply. 

A  LiTn.a  boy  having  been  nt  a  eblldran'a  evening  party,  bia 
papa  waa  told  that  be  obose  Ihe  biggeBt  girl  to  dauoewhh_Ba 
iisked  him :  "  How  old  was  she  ?"  He  said :  "  I  would  not  ha  so 
rude  aB  lo  abk  her." 

Two  luBHUEH  were  poBslng  some  blsokberry  bushes.  "  What's 
these.  Hike  I"  Innulred  Pat  of  bis  oompanlon.  "  otblng  but 
blackberries, "  aalJ  the  latter.  "  Bat  they  re  red,  Mike."  -■  Wall. 
Pat,  blaokberclsB  are  always  red  when  they're  groen." 

A  itTDOl  ot  much  experience  says:  "  I  havn  never  bad  a  breach 
of  promise  oase  beiore  me  in  whleh  the  mother  of  the  girl  did  not 
know  more  about  It  than  her  daughter.  She  always  suspeots  tbe 
fellow  Is  a  rascal,  and  accordingly  gets  ready  tor  nlm." 

"  Dob't  waste  your  time  dipping  off  tbe  branohaB."  said  n 
woodman  to  his  son.  "  but  lay  your  ax  at  the  root  ot  tbe  trei-." 
And  tbe  young  man  went  out  and  laid  his  ax  at  the  root  of  Ibo 
tree,  like  a  good  and  dutiful  boy— and  then  went  a-Qablng. 
Tml;  tbei«  la  notblDg  Uke  flUol  obadlenoa. 
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THE    INDUSTRIAL   PROGRESS    OF  THE   SOUTH. 

BV  J.  B.  KlLLEBRSW. 


Thbbs  m  two  kinds  of  proTinoialiBin.  The  old  awaggar 
■nd  booatfnl  spirit  ol  the  South,  the  oMm  to  anperior  oour- 
kge,  Tiitae  and  reflnfiment,  was  hitly  typxil  of  one  kind. 
If  &a  Ohinaman,  who  neither  goes  ahroad  aix  invites  the 
sbanget  to  sojonrn  vithin  hie  gates,  has  his  peenliar  form 
of  provincialism,  eo  bu  the  man  of  the  highest  oivillzation, 
large  oaltniie  and  information,  who  ignores  the  progress  of 
tboM  be  oonsiden  beneath  his  notioe  and  soaroelj  worthy 
of  atndf.  The  greater  wealth,  onltnie  and  civilization — 
the  more  advanoed  stage  of  progress — of  the  Northern  peo- 
ple may  be  admitted  ;  but  Uiey  are  so  profonndl;  boaied 
with  R  self-oontemplation  which  oloaely  resembles  the  nom- 
bril  studies  of  the  Eastern  soot  of  umbilical  philosophen^ 


that  the;  continnally  ignore  the  marrelons  strides  of  tha 
people  of  the  Bonth,  and  appear  to  be  onmindfol  that  a 
step  in  progress  made  by  one  port  is  a  step  by  olL  Only 
the  progress  of  older  commonities,  and  of  civilicatioiLi 
deemed  yet  higher  than  their  own,  engages  their  attention. 
As  Yon  Sloltke  dismissed  the  American  war  with  the  con- 
temptnons  remark  that  it  was  scarcely  worth  while  for  a 
general  to  study  the  moTemenIa  of  mobs,  the  people  of 
the  North  decline  even  to  study  as  a  ourions  problem  the 
progress  of  a  portion  of  the  United  Btates,  known  as  the 
South.  If  they  are  for  a  moment  withdrawn  from  self-con- 
templation, it  is  to  study  and  seek gnidancaand  knowledge 
of  humaa  progress  from  England,  France  and  Qermany. 


ToL  X,  Na  6—41. 
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It  may  be  granted  that  the  North  oan  learn  bat  little  of 
practical  Talne  from  the  Sonth  as  to  lines  of  hnman  pro- 
gren  ;  bat  there  is  something  closely  akin  to  a  high  form 
of  provincialism  in  ignorance  of  the  social,  moral  and  in- 
dostrial  condition  of  the  old  slave  States,  vhich  is  in 
marked  contrast  with  the  general  knoirledge  the  Soathem 
people  possess  of  almost  all  that  pertains  to  the  North. 
While  the  Northern  people  are  traveling  in  Enrope,  and 
studying  European  progress  and  civilization,  the  people  of 
the  South  are  anzioilsly  studying  the  principles  of  material 
progress  "which  have  conferred  wealth  and  independence 
on  the  North. 

If  not  now,  it  most  be  admitted  in  coming  years,  that 
few  statesmen  and  few  philosophers  have  reported  from 
the  North  to  the  Northern  pnblic  npon  the  condition  of 
the  South,  at  a  time  when  practical  legislation  and  a  deter- 
mination to  deal  with  the  subject,  with  or  without  know- 
ledge, made  such  reports  of  peculiar  practical  importance. 

The  South  has  made  tremendous  strides  since  the  war, 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  any  country.  The  term 
*' South"  is  used  as  a  mere  convenient  designation,  al- 
though it  has  lost  its  sectional  significance.  The  old 
swagger  and  boasting,  the  claim  of  superiority,  early  gave 
way  to  an  injured  air,  endurable  as  a  way  to  a  better  frame 
of  mind.  The  succeeding  apologetic  phase,  in  which  apol- 
ogy was  vailed  beneath  a  lofty  protestation  of  independ- 
ence^ followed  a  sullen  acceptance  of  the  inevitable ;  at 
present  the  Southern  people  are  in  a  most  excellent  frame 
of  mind,  laboring  earnestly  and  hopefully,  studying  olosely 
the  principles  of  progress  elsewhere,  adopting  methods 
without  servile  imitation,  but  with  a  clear  perception,  in 
general,  of  adaptation  to  their  own  wants  and  necessities. 
Boasting  no  longer  of  superiority,  they  appear  to  possess 
the  calm  confidence  of  a  people  conscious,  at  last,  both  of 
their  own  strength  and  shortcomings — of  a  people  who 
perceive  the  road  to  true  greatness,  and  are  pursuing  it 
quietly,  neither  vaunting  themselves  overmuch,  nor  yet 
stopping  either  to  revile  others  or  to  beg  pardon  of  the 
world  for  being  alive.  True,  there  are  still  fossil  elements 
in  excess,  evil  elements  which  will  long  disturb  society ; 
but  the  intelligence  and  influence  which  control  the  gen- 
eral line  of  progress  are  the  measure  by  which  a  people 
must  be  estimated.  What  has  been  done  in  spite  of  ob* 
Btacles,  is  the  real  question. 

I  have  been  speaking  of  the  white  peopl&  The  negro  has 
passed  through  several  stages,  from  infantile  dependence 
to  fooliah  juvenile  self-assertion.  He  has  made  substan- 
tial progress,  and  appears  to  be  confidently  holding  his 
future  in  his  own  hands,  having  learned  to  know  that  he 
will  gain  that  for  which  he  shows  capacity.  He,  too,  is 
entitled  to  be  judged,  not  by  the  dense  ignorance  of  the 
masses,  but  by  the  character  of  the  advanced  guard ;  where 
that  has  gone,  he  can  follow.  As  to  his  future,  I  confess 
that  I  have  passed  from  disbelief,  through  doubt,  to  confi- 
dent reliance  on  his  progressive  powers. 

This  much  preliminary  to  a  brief  sketch  of  material 
progress  in  the  South.  Some  points  in  the  past  must, 
however,  be  first  noticed.  It  is  necessary  to  look  back  to 
a  period  just  before  the  war  to  find  a  promise  of  that  devel- 
opment which  might  otherwise  be  the  result  of  temporary 
pressure  upon  a  fickle  and  mercurial  people,  likely  to  re- 
lapse into  indolence  when  pressure  is  removed.  The 
people  of  the  South  were  becoming,  just  before  the  war, 
profoundly  impressed  with  the  necessity  for  a  new  pro- 
gress, which  partly  grew  out  of  a  half-consciousness  that 
the  seeming  splendor  and  greatness  of  slavery  was  mere 
empty  sham.  Their  commercial  conventions,  the  study  of 
political  economy  by  a  few  able  men,  their  bright  dreams 
of  direct  commerce,  fmd  ft  splendid  mannfactaiing  and 


commercial  future,  are  only  valuable  as  they  show  a  per- 
ception of  their  own  abilities,  the  capacities  and  necessi- 
ties of  the  country  and  its  natural  advantages.  So  long 
as  slavery  existed,  these  were  but  dreams,  impoasible  of 
realization ;  but  statistics  of  manufacturing  and  railway  de- 
velopment show  that  they  were  determined,  and  only  &lled 
to  see  that  such  development  as  they  sought  was  incom- 
patible with  slavery.  Oonsidering  the  existence  of  that 
system,  they  made  really  rapid  strides  for  a  sparsely  set- 
tled agricultural  country.  A  decline  was  already  falling 
upon  the  seeming  glory  of  the  South,  recognized  by  sacli 
men  as  Debow,  and  they  sought  the  right  means  to  the 
remedy,  except  that  they  did  not  see  that  the  first  step 
toward  the  application  of  the  remedy  was  the  abolition  of 
slavery — not  an  oversight,  when  it  is  reflected  that  no 
people  can,  of  themselves,  loosen  bo  vast  an  evil  when  it  is 
so  great  an  interest 

Slavery  had  prepared  the  way  to  a  greater  development, 
but  it  was  not  possible  for  slave-owners  to  know  that  it 
had  performed  its  mission.  Those  dreams  of  greatness 
were  at  least  the  kindling  of  a  light  never  extinguished, 
and  they  are  valuable  as  they  show  that  the  spirit  and  the 
perception  of  the  way  to  progress  are  not  a  new  growth. 

The  first  truly  groat  awakening  of  the  Southern  people 
was,  however,  in  the  war.  The  marble  statue^  when  first 
imbued  with  life,  power  and  consciousness,  waa  not  more 
profoundly  astonished  at  its  own  new  powers  than  the 
people  of  the  South  when  they  first  awoke  to  a  oonadous- 
ness  of  their  own  superhuman  energy.  For  a  dash  thej 
were  prepared — ^to  pursue  a  flying  foe  they  entered  tiie 
war ;  that  the  knight  of  the  swagger,  the  bowie  and  the 
pistol  would  chase  the  Yankee  over  the  border,  they  looked 
for  ;  they  were  propared  for  a  holiday  jaunt ;  they  awoke 
to  terrible  reality,  and  rose  at  once  to  meet  it,  astonished 
at  their  own  powers.  The  difficulty  with  the  North  was 
to  bring  her  resources  to  bear,  and  to  induoe  her  people 
to  feel  that  they  were  necessary  ;  the  South  bad  to  create 
them.  Out  off  from  all  the  world,  the  industrial  energy 
and  judgment  displayed  excelled  even  the  military  power, 
and  had  profounder  influence  on  the  after  progress  of  the 
South.  Having  nothing,  they  had  to  provide  themselves 
with  everything — dothing,  munitions  of  war,  provisdonfl^ 
every  article  of  necessity  or  luxury  ;  and  these  were  nearly 
all  produced  at  home,  comparatively  little  brought  from 
abroad.  All  this  disappeared  with  the  dose  of  the  war, 
drowned  in  lost  hopes,  depressed  spirits,  ruined  fortune^ 
destroyed  labor  system ;  but  a  perception  of  powers,  once 
gained,  is  never  lost.  The  factories  wero  dosed,  and  for  a 
moment  there  was  a  disposition  to  return  to  the  old  life  of 
luxury  and  ease,  to  look  again  to  the  North  for  almost 
everything  used  or  manufactured.  The  conditions  which 
permitted  that  indolent  rdiance  on  others,  that  hand-to- 
hand  sort  of  life,  had  been  destroyed  with  slavery ;  the 
industrial  and  military  energy  displayed  became  useful  to 
a  people  confronted  with  new  conditions  and  oivironed  by 
new  difficulties  and  new  duties.  They  have  gradually  been 
able  to  read  themsdves  in  the  results  of  those  four  years 
of  tremendous  energy.  The  dreams  of  the  decade  from 
1850  to  1860,  and  the  realities  of  the  four  years  of  war, 
have  been  of  tremendous  consequence  to  the  Soathem 
people,  in  g^ding  them  to  a  new  devdopment 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  in  a  sparsdy  settled  oountrj, 
possessing  little  of  permanent  and  established  industry 
beyond  agriculture,  a  splendid  -^nm  collaused  with  davoy 
at  the  close  of  the  war.  While  not  a  loss  to  the  South  to 
be  subtracted  from  its  aggregate  wealth,  emandpation  waa 
a  direct  loss  to  every  individnd  slaveowner ;  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  such  a  calamity  as  would  befall  a  ooontxy 
which  owed  several  millions  of  l^nds  to  its  own  oitixeDs, 
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if  they  should  be  at  once  repndiaied.  The  gaiu  to  the 
tax-payers  would  balance  the  actual  pecuniary  loss  to  the 
bondholders,  but  the  actual  loss  to  the  country  would  be 
irreparable.  It  only  differed  from  that  case  iu  this  :  the 
negro  could  go  to  work  almost  as  efficiently,  and  very  soon 
more  so— the  bond  could  not  It  was  such  a  sudden  change 
of  ownership  as  always  works  great  confusion,  disorder 
and  real  loss  to  the  commxmity  in  the  destroyed  efficiency 
of  a  large  class— the  slave-owners,  in  this  case.  The  tern- 
porar]^  inefficiency  of  the  emancipated  slave  must  also 
be  considered.  Add  to  this  the  losses  of  war,  the  disor- 
ganiaaiion,  the  education  in  vice  and  disorder,  and  it  will 
be  allowed  that  many  years  of  labor  must  have  been  mere 
preparation— mere  adaptation  to  new  conditions.  It  must 
also  be  granted  that  the  progress  made  has  been  attained 
by  the  dear  judgment  and  great  efforts  of  the  live  few, 
dragging  the  many  along  with  them,  and  leaving  still  a 
large  fossil  class  who  will  die  without  ever  understanding 
the  new  environment  under  which  th^  are  living  and 
laboring.  But  in  this  the  S^th  does  not  differ  from  other 
countries. 

In  estimating  the  progress  made,  we  must  allow  that 
millions  of  slaves— freed  slaves — and  plantation-owners, 
compelled  to  learn  life  over,  and  suddenly  deprived  of  a 
large  amount  of  property— a  people  defeated,  paralyzed 
by  losses  in  war,  society  disorganized,  labor  let  out  of 
bondage  to  revel  in  new-found  freedom,  are  not  conditions 
favorable  to  progress  on  the  part  of  either  raca  Such  is 
not  even  the  chaos  of  which  social  and  industrial  forms  are 
readily  crystallized.  If  order,  increased  production,  sub- 
stantial progress  and  prosperity  have,  within  fifteen 
years,  proceeded  from  this  chaos,  the  fact  argues  extraor- 
dinary tenacity,  sagacity  and  adaptation  on  the  part  of 
botb  races.  What  seemed  to  have  been  obstacles,  have 
doubtless  in  many  cases  proved  aids  in  reality,  as  incen- 
tives to  exertion  ;  but  it  requires  brains,  resolution  and  en- 
ergy thus  to  turn  adversity  to  account,  and  make  unto- 
ward circumstances  rounds  in  the  ladder  to  success. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  present  a  few  general  statistics  to 
give  a  eursory  view  of  the  substantial  progress  of  the  past 
fifteen  years.  The  cotton  crop  of  1879  is  estimated  at 
5,757.397  bales,  while  that  of  1880  is  expected  to  reach 
6,000,000  balesL  The  best  return  from  slavery  was  4, 823, 770 
bales.  The  lowest  point  to  which  war  reduced  peace  pro- 
duction was  2,228,987  bales,  in  1865-6,  whence  the  pro- 
gress was  continuous  to  1879. 

Society  cannot  be  at  once  thrifty  and  idle,  iuduBtrious 
and  wasteful  Thit  result  argues  energy  and  thrift  in  aU 
classes,  although  we  may  allow  to  all  classes  a  still  too 
large  proportion  of  unthrift  and  want  of  appreciation  of 
the  spirit  which  animates  the  majority.  The  common 
charge  that  the  Southern  whites,  educated  by  slavery,  are 
cross-road  loafers,  whittling,  whisky-drinking,  quarreling 
and  fighting,  killing,  maiming  or  mutilating  negroes  for 
pastime,  is  utterly  incompatible  with  these  results  io  this 
one  staple.  To  produce  such  results,  both  races  must 
have  been  at  work  and  in  substantial  harmony,  with  very 
slight  race-antagomsm.  This,  however,  is  but  a  single 
product,  and,  to  a  far-seeing  student,  must  appear  the 
least  hopeful  sign. 

Without  burdening  with  statistical  details  annrticle  in- 
tended to  give  a  general  glance  at  the  condition  of  the  whole 
South,  the  records  of  the  coming  census  will  show  a  sim- 
ilar increase  in  wheat,  corn,  tobacco,  live  stock,  all  the 
products  of  the  farm,  the  orchard  and  the  garden.  The 
most  pronusing  sign  is,  that  with  the  exception  of  cotton, 
tobacco,  rice  and  sugar,  in  which  there  is  a  very  large  in- 
crease, the  rest  are  nearly  all,  so  far  as  general  production 
is  concerned,  new,  and  most  of  them  entirely  so.    The  di- 


versified character  of  production,  the  combination  of 
crops ;  the  rapidity  with  which  society  is  becoming  not 
only  more  compact,  more  bound  together  by  varied  ties 
of  interest — ^more  under  the  influence  of  the  associative 
principle,  less  a  loosely  aggregated  mass  of  individuals,  but 
aldo  more  independent  and  more  completely  self-sustain- 
ing, are  features  which  afford  the  highest  promise  for  the 
futura  The  necessities  of  the  South  compelled  the  people 
to  provide  themselves  with  those  things  they  had  neither 
money  nor  credit  to  buy  ;  in  doing  so  they  found  largely 
augmented  savings  and  increased  profits.  As  farming  grew 
to  be  more  profitable,  manufacturing  began  to  find  a  surplus 
of  food  to  sustain  labor,  and  industry  was  thus  added  to  in- 
dustry. Men,  cast  adrift  from  old  conditions  and  means 
of  easy  subsistence  by  the  war,  began  to  look  around  for 
means  of  employing  Uieir  hands  or  their  small  capital,  and 
they  found  it  in  the  necessities  of  every  community  for 
what  was  once  brought  from  abroad. 

The  gradual  growth  of  manufacturing,  of  skilled  labor, 
on  account  of  this  almost  entirely  new  development,  has 
been  rapid  beyond  all  expectations.  Before  the  war,  plows, 
ax-handles,  buckets,  hoe-handles,  almost  all  iron  and  wood- 
work, came  from  the  North ;  now,  to  a  very  large  extent, 
our  own  capital  and  our  own  skilled  labor  works  up  our 
own  raw  material,  under  the  superintendency  of  our  own 
business  capacity,  though  sometimes  of  enterprising  North- 
em  men.  There  is  also  growing  up  a  considerable  expor- 
tation of  both  raw  material  never  before  exported,  and  of 
the  products  of  skilled  labor.  Improvement  in  stock,  rais- 
ing blooded  horses,  cattle  and  sheep,  are  almost  new  indus- 
tries which  have  had  a  remarkable  growth  since  the  war. 
Sheep-raising  and  the  manufacture  of  wool  are  growing 
up  as  new  industries  in  portions  of  the  South  never  before 
suspected  of  being  adapted  to  these  industries— for  in- 
stance, in  southern  MissiBsippL  Tennessee  has  become  a 
worthy  rival  of  Kentucky  in  fine  horses,  in  cattle  and 
sheep,  and  the  exportation  of  beef  and  mutton  to  Eastern 
markets. 

Perhaps  no  State  in  the  South  has  suffered  more  from 
obstacles  of  every  kind  in  the  way  of  improvement,  and 
yet  cotton  manufactures  in  New  Orleans  and  other  points 
yield  large  returns,  which  have  caused  increase  in  capital 
and  enlargement  in  mills.  Four  cotton-seed  oil  mills  in 
the  State  have  a  capital  of  $710,000,  and  $787,000  are  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  ice  in  New  Orleans. 
Until  recently,  shoes  for  the  New  Orleans  trade  were 
brought  from  East;  the  shoe  trade  is  now  supplied  at 
home,  and  the  finer  qualities  are  sold  in  Northern  cities. 
$*oundries  and  machine-shops  in  New  Orleans  furnish  all 
kinds  of  agricultural  implements  for  the  home  trade,  at 
prices  which  defy  competition.  Orders  for  plantation  im- 
plements, engines  of  all  sizes,  the  complicated  and  heavy 
machinery  for  sugar-making,  corn-mills  and  cotton-gins, 
are  executed  by  New  Orleans  companies.  Wood-working 
establishments  make  sashes,  blinds  and  dpors ;  the  pine  and 
cypress  lumber  of  the  State  is  being  worked  up  and  ex- 
ported. There  are  also  minor  factories  of  soap,  mosswork, 
fertilizers,  boneblack  and  chemicals.  Sugar  refineries  are 
preparing  to  rival  those  of  the  East  These  are  all  indus- 
tries which  have  grown  up  since  the  war,  and  they  are 
sufficiently  varied  to  afford  strong  hopes  for  the  future. 

The  Louisiana  population  of  708,000  in  1860,  had  grown 
to  726,000  in  1870,  and  to  930,000  in  1880.  The  sugar 
crop  of  18,070  hogsheads  in  1865,  of  41,000  in  1866,  of 
30,000  in  1867,  of  34,000  in  1868,  had  grown  to  208,571  iu 
1878,  but  fell  off  in  1879,  on  account  of  the  hard  Winter,  to 
171,424  Bice-growing  is  a  new  industry,  which  has 
grown  from  21,000  barrels  in  1867  to  93,000  in  1873, 
187,000  in  1876.    After  declining  for  three  years,  the  crop 
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of  1880  promises  to  be  the  largeot  ever  ]:aised,'amoanting 
to  over  200,000  tMrrQl&  TbeliOtuBiaiiftlAnd  Beolain&tion 
Company  of  New  Orleans,  chartered  in  1ST8,  have  alreadj 
teoUimed  (or  rio^-growing,  hy  the  use  of  dredgo-boats, 
digging  canals  for  drainage,  irrigation  and  transportation, 
over  10,000  aares  of  land,  and  ue  energetieallj  prooeeding 
vith  their  great  vork.     Another  company  is  preparing  to 


solve  Uie  question  of  permanent  navigation  bj  opening  a 
great  ship-canal.  Veaotiine^  the  opening  of  llw  ttonth  of 
the  Miaaiarippi  by  the  jetties  has  increased  the  shipineBli 
of  grain  by  more  than  8,000,000  boahelii  of  wheats  and  ov«r 
the  same  amoimt  of  com,  by  offioal  flgnres,  over  the  ship- 
ments of  any  former  year.  This  is  a  partial  and  cor^ 
sory  glance  at  a  few  salient  points  in  the  progrw  of  th» 
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Bonihwest,  from  wbioh  a  great  indoBtrial  revolution  may 
be  eaailj  inferred* 

In  tiie  neighboring  State  of  Mifisisaippi,  despite  the  shot- 
gun^ the  new  indnstzy  of  Bheep-raiedng  and  wool  mannfao* 
tore  is  yielding  excellent  retnms ;  cotton  mannfaotnree  in 
central  and  north  Miasissippi,  and  at  Natchez,  have  paid 
so  well  as  to  enoonrage  further  iavestments  and  enlarged 
operationa  The  pine  timber  of  the  State  is  being  exported 
by  river,  rail  and  by  the  Qnlf,  yielding  large  returns,  and 
preparing  the  land  occupied  by  forests  for  settlement  and 
culture.  The  cotton  crop  shows  its  proper  share  in  the 
''eneral  increase,  while  new  crops  tend  to  make  the  State 
more  than  ever  self-supporting ;  and  it  may  well  be  doubted 
-whether  the  shot-gun  is  the  means  by  which  these  results 
are  reached — whether  such  results  and  the  shot-gun  can 
co-exist. 

Alabama,  before  the  war  known  only  for  its  cotton  and 
the  commerce  of  Mobile,  scarcely  accessible  by  rail,  and 
almost  undeveloped,  has  since  the  war  been  pierced  by 
railroads,  interior  towns  built  up,  its  rich  resources  of  iron 
and  cool  rapidly  developed,  cotton  manufactures  built  up, 
largely  increased  and  varied  production  brought  about,  until 
the  new,  crude-in-industry,  inaccessible  and  apparently 
thriftless  State  of  ten  years  ago,  with  high  credit,  wears  an 
air  of  thrift  and  progress. 

Various  causes  have  combined  to  make  Georgia  the  most 
prosperous  and  progressive  State  in  the  South.  The 
mountain  barriers  which  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland 
pierced  to  reach  the  rich  east-and-west  trade,  did  not  exist 
to  impede  Georgia  as  they  did  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina on  the  Atlantic,  and  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  to  the 
West  Her  rapid  development  of  a  raUway  system,  easy 
approach  to  the  Atlantic  and  to  the  trade  of  the  West,  and 
access  to  Tennessee — ^whose  people  could  not  reach  the 
coast — ^gave  her  a  progress  and  a  prosperity  which  has 
been  maintained  since  the  war.  (Georgia  had  also  a  larger 
proportion  of  northern  capital  and  enterprise  before  the 
war  than  any  other  Southern  State.  Inferior  to  Alabama, 
and  by  far  inferior  to  Tennessee,  in  agricultural  and  min- 
eral resources,  through  her  admirable  position  and  the 
energy  and  wisely  directed  efforts  of  her  people,  Georgia 
is  the  most  prosperous  of  Southern  States.  The  credit  of 
the  States  the  growth  of  commerce,  the  number  of  her 
widely  reaching  commercial  lines,  the  growth  of  commer- 
cial cities,  the  progress  of  agriculture,  the  advance  in  man- 
ufactures, the  generally  diffused  spirit  of  progress,  the 
increase  in  small  holdings,  the  remarkable  accumulation 
of  property  in  the  hands  of  negroes,  attest  a  widespread 
thrift  and  indnstcy. 

Cotton  manufacturing  began  in  Georgia  before  the  war, 
at  Columbus  and  Augusta.  At  the  former  city  the  mills 
and  the  supply  of  cotton  were  burned  in  1865 ;  the  plucky 
people,  with  their  own  capital,  rebuUt  the  mills,  and  to-day 
16,984  bales  are  consumed  annually,  the  planters  receiv- 
ing $899^200  for  the  raw  material,  which  is  converted  into 
fabrics  valued  at  82,696,600 ;  sales  of  these  fabrics  embrace 
twenty-five  States.  The  Augusta  factory  made  a  report  in 
1868,  showing  that  the  property  was  purchased  from  the 
city  at  $140,000,  on  a  credit  of  ten  years,  the  purchasers 
paying  in  as  commercial  capital  $60,000,  which,  the  build- 
ings being  dilapidated,  was  expended  on  repairs  in  the 
first  two  years.  "  Since  the  purchase,"  says  the  report, 
«  we  have  paid  for  the  entire  property,  without  calling  on 
the  stockholders  for  another  dollar,  added  largely  to  the 
property  by  purchase  and  by  building,  bought  $100,000 
worth  of  new  machinery,  increased  the  capital  to  $600,000 
by  the  addition  of  a  portion  of  the  surplus,  paid  dividends 
— 20  per  cent  annually — ^regularly,  and  now  have  a  prop- 
erty worth  the  par  value  $600,000  in  gold."    The  business 


suffered  diminution  of  profits  from  the  panic,  from  which 
it  has  recovered,  and  it  is  now  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

South  Carolina  has  18  mills  in  operation,  with  1,937 
looms  and  95,938  spindles  ;  profits  range  from  18  to  25i 
per  cent ;  value  of  cotton  consumed,  $1,631,820  ;  value  o! 
the  product^  $3,932,150.  Thus  the  growth  of  manufao- 
turing  is  about  to  restore  her  prosperity  to  South  Carolina, 
in  spite  of  disadvantages  which  are  apparent  Her  miun 
eral  fertilizers,  her  fertile  lands,  her  seaports,  her  situa- 
tion with  reference  to  east-and-west  trade,  have  given  her 
advantages  which  race  and  political  troubles  have  only  ob- 
scured for  a  time. 

Tennessee  will  exhibit,  in  the  reports  of  the  coming 
census,  a  progress  far  from  what  it  should  have  been,  and 
yet  giving  great  promise  in  the  diversity  indicated,  in  the 
broadening  of  the  lines  of  development,  to  embrace  almost 
the  entire  range  of  human  pursuits.    With  almost  every  va- 
riety of  climate,  soil,  vegetable  prodjsict  and  mineral  wealth, 
Tennessee  has  a  capacity  for  all  industries  and  power  to 
be  absolutely  self -sustaining,  if  that  were  possible  or  de- 
sirable to  any  country.    With  coal  and  iron  surpassing  in 
abundance,  richness  and  quality  the  supplies  of  any  other 
State,  admirably  grouped  with  reference  to  river  transpor- 
tation and  food  supply,  all  fitted  for  mutual  development, 
Tennessee  is  at  once  the  richest  and  most  varied  in  its 
capacity.    The  State  has  enjoyed  an  emigration  to  Texas  of 
its  thriftless  classes,  who  have  been  replaced  by  over  seven 
thousand  frugal  immigrants .  from  the  North.     A  great 
colony  from  England  is  building  upon  the  Cumberland 
tableland,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes. 
Manufacturing  has  grown  at  a  swift  pace,  if  we  compare 
the  time  before  the  war  with  that  since,  while  the  miaeral 
development  is  in  a  far  more  healthful  state ;  and  it  is  only 
when  the  resources  and  capacities  of  the  State  are  com- 
pared with  others  that  we  must  wonder  that  capital  has 
not  there  sought  its  apparent  opportunity. 

For  a  brief  season  under  the  tariff  of  1842,  there  was  a 
sudden  growth  in  iron  production — a  p:iere  speeolation^ 
which  melted  in  a  decline  almost  as  sudden,  leaving  a  few, 
but  comparatively  only  a  few,  foundries  still  standing.  The 
furnaces  were  small,  and  the  production  of  charcoal  iron 
alone,  and  but  few  were  in  operation  in  1860.  Now  the 
furnaces  built  are  all  of*  the  first  capacity,  of  permanent 
value,  with  all  the  latest  improvements  in'iron  production. 
Thus,  while  the  production  of  what  is  called  the  Western 
Belt,  being  charcoal  alone,  awaits  connections  with  coal- 
fields for  greater  development,  although  large  retnms  are 
made  to  a  few  companies  there,  yet  the  development  of  the 
East  Tennessee  Iron  Belt  has  been  the  newest  and  the 
largest  development  in  iron. 

The  reports  of  the  special  census  agent  at  Chattanooga 
give  $2,291,600^invested  in  manufacturing  interests  in  Chat- 
tanooga alone,  without  counting  those  in  the  county  and 
outside  the  city.  THe  Koane  Iron  Company,  built  by  North- 
em  capital ;  the  English  city  and  iron  manufactory  of  vast 
capacity  at  South  Pittsburg,  and  many  other  establishments^ 
ex'st  in  the  counties  around  Chattanooga,  where  nothing' 
of  the  kind  existed  before  the  war.  The  entire  capital 
invested  in  manufacturing  in  Hamilton  County,  in  which 
Chattanooga  is  situated,  was  in  1870,  $475,155,  and  almost 
nothing  in  1860.  Enoxville  is  the  seat  of  several  found- 
ries, a  large  nail  factory  and  extensive  car-wheel  works, 
which  have  all  grown  up  since  the  war.  Nashville  has 
rapidly  grown  to  be  a  large  manufacturing  centre,  having 
a  wagon  factory  which  is  claimed  to  be  the  largest  in 
America,  if  not  in  the  world ;  large  bucket  factories  and 
furniture  establishments,  which  work  up  an  abundant 
and  excellent  walnut,  maple,  cedar,  sweet  gum  and  other 
woods  suitable  for  their  purposes, 
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The  marbles  of  Tennessee  are  becoming  fashionable,  and 
their  varietj  and  abundance,  and  the  growth  of  the  trade 
from  nothing  or  little  more  since  the  war  warrants  the  belief 
that  it  will  become  a  tremendous  interest  in  a  few  years. 
In  marbles,  granites  and  limestones  suitable  for  building, 
Tennessee  is  far  ahead  of  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 

The  most  gratifying  feature  abput  the  development  of 
Tennessee  is  the  yaried  and  widely  diversified  character  of 
her  industriea  She  is  laying  deep  and  broad  the  founda- 
tions, and  while  there  is,  perhaps,  no  single  industry  in 
which  she  is  not  excelled  by  some  other  State,  there  is 
none  that  comes  so  near  embracing  the  nudeus  of  all  in- 
dustries, and  all  products  of  the  farm,  the  factory,  the 
mine,  the  orchard  and  the  garden.  All  this  has  come 
so  rapidly  and  so  silently,  that  her  own  people  are  uncon- 
scious of  their  progress,  and  need  nothing  more  now  than 
to  know  themselves  and  to  become  conscious,  through  what 
they  have  done,  of  what  they  are  capable. 

In  1870  the  census  showed  a  considerable  advance  over 
1860  in  manufacturing,  but  that  of  1880  will  show  a  tre- 
mendous stride  from  1870,  notwithstanding  that  it  must 
be  discounted  for  the  effect  of  the  panic  and  the  subse- 
quent stagnation.  In  no  single  respect  will  the  census 
show  a  falling  off  from  1860,  unless  it  be  in  hogs,  which 
were  then  fattened  and  driven  as  almost  the  only  means  of 
reaching  market  until  the  railroads  were  built  Cotton 
manufacturing  has  succeeded  well  in  Tennessee,  and  new 
factories  are  building,  while  the  large  faotory  at  Nashville 
has  exhibited  such  returns  as  to  stimulate  to  further  op- 
erations. 

If  we  go  to  the  growing  Southwest,  we  shaU  find  the 
new  State  of  Texas  fully  keeping  up  with  the  march  of 
the  rest  of  the  South.  The  progress  of  Texas  has  been  be- 
yond question  rapid  and  substantial,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  it  is  more  prosperous  than  the  older  States. 
Because  it  is  building  something  where  there  was  no- 
thing, it  seems  to  go  beyond  the  older  States,  which  are 
adding  to  what  already  existed ;  it  can  be  easily  seen  that 
the  entire  growth  appears  in  the  one  case,  while  it  is  ob- 
scured in  the  other  by  that  which  was  already  there.  In 
reality,  the  new  fabfic  created  in  the  old  States  out  of  the 
old  has  been  by  far  the  greater  progress  attained  in  the 
South. 

Texas  ia  rapidly  filling  up  with  population,  developing 
some  manufactures  of  woolens  and  cotton  goods  ;  but  it 
has  yet  before  it  the  work  of  assimilation  of  population,  of 
creating  varied  industries  and  crops,  of  discovering  its 
proper  lines  of  progress  and  of  industry. 

If  we  turn  to  the  extreme  Southeast,  we  find  a  State  also 
new,  acquiring  population  and  capital,  developing  indus- 
tries fitted  to  situation,  climate  and  soil,  and  giving  promise 
of  a  great  future.  Florida  is,  perhaps,  receiving  just  now 
Ijtrger  accessions  of  Northern  men  and  capital  than  any 
other  Southern  State,  in  proportion  to  its  size  and  its  old 
population,  excepting  only  Texas.  The  other  States  owe 
their  progress  in  the  main  to  themselves ;  Florida  and 
Texas  owe  theirs  largely  to  Northern  capital  and  immi- 
gration, which  are  also  beginning  to  find  their  way  into 
the  older  States.  The  progress  of  orange-growing  alone, 
from  2.500  barrels  in  1874  to  10,000  in  1875,  to  15,000  in 
1876,  to  31,000  in  1877,  to  75,000  in  1878  and  to  200,000 
in  1879,  shows  how  rapidly  fruit  industry  is  preparing  the 
way  to  more  varied  and  solid  industries,  and  to  that  place 
in  the  commerce  of  the  world  which  the  Florida  Peninsula 
i)  destined  to  have  on  account  of  its  position  and  its  excel- 
lent ports. 

The  South  has  not  only  experienced  a  large  increase  in 
cotton,  tobacco  and  sugar,  and  a  larger  still  in  its  pro- 
duction of  breadstuffo,  hay  and  stock,  but  it  has  acquired 


many  crops  of  field,  garden  and  orchard  which  are  new,  or 
almost  new.  The  peanut  has  become  profitable  on  sandy 
lands  of  Tennessee,  Georgia  and  Virginia  which  were  of  no 
value  before,  the  crop  of  Tennessee  being  6U0,U00  bushels 
per  annum. 

The  production  of  sumac,  by  the  substitution  of  its.col- 
tivation  for  the  wild  product,  promises  to  become  a  per- 
manent, as  it  is  in  some  States  a  large,  industry.  The 
extended  culture  of  fruits  and  vegetables  for  Northern  as 
well  as  for  home* markets  is  an  almost  entirely  new  indus- 
try, sustaining  a  line  of  steamers  from  Norfolk  and  adding 
largely  to  the  profits  of  every  north-running  railroad.  Many 
old  industries  have  been  infused  with  fresh  vitality.  For 
two  and  a  half  centuries  tobacco  has  been  cultivated  in 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina^  planters  making  annually  but 
small  profits ;  within  the  past  few  years  a  fresh  develop- 
ment has  introduced  a  practically  new  industry.  The  worn 
fields,  where  generations  have  lived  hardly  and  died  poor, 
have  turned  out  to  be  the  chief  corner-stone  of  a  new  agri- 
cultural development  It  has  been  discovered  that  the 
physical  condition  of  the  soil,  or,  rather,  no-soil,  of  these 
worn  fields,  is  just  suited  for  the  growth  of  the  finest  to- 
bacco known  to  commerce.  By  the  skillful  application  of 
a  small  amount  of  manure,  the  plant  is  nurtured  into  a 
feeble  life  until  it  attains  the  desired  size,  when  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  plant-food  allows  it  to  decline,  turning  yellow 
with  gradual  waste  of  life,  until  it  is  of  the  desired  color, 
when  it  is  cut,  and  carefully  cured  by  flues.  It  is  so  fine 
and  delicate  in  color  that  it  often  brings  one  dollar  or  more 
per  pound  in  the  market.  The  strange  spectacle  is  exhib- 
ited of  lands  which  will  not  grow  a  bushel  of  wheat  making 
net  returns  of  from  9300  to  $500  per  acre.  Everywhere  in 
this  belt  a  splendid  prosperity  appears.  Old,  dilapidated 
towns  have  acquired  new  life ;  new  towns  have  sprung  up 
like  magic ;  fields  which  would  not  have  brought,  ten  years 
ago,  $1  per  acre,  are  now  worth  $50.  Men  who  found  their 
only  source  of  profit  in  the  increase  of  their  slaves,  have 
left  sons  to  grow  rich  with  free  labor,  to  live  in  better 
houses,  and  surround  themselves  with  the  comforts,  the 
luxuries 'and  the  elegances  of  Ufa  The  discovery  of  gold 
would  not  have  conferred  upon  the  poor  regions  of  North 
Oarolina  and  Virginia  the  present  wealth  or  the  hope  of 
permanent  industry  afforded  by  yellow  tobacco. 

The  lumber  trade  has  grown  to  be  of  vast  extent  all  over 
the  South.  The  pines  of  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Mississippi 
are  becoming  fashionable  for  interior  woodwork  in  the 
East ;  the  wines  of  France  are  sent  abroad  in  barrels  made 
from  Tennessee  timber,  and  Englishmen  are  buried  in  cof- 
fins made  from  the  oaks  of  the  Obion  County  bottoms. 
The  capital  invested  and  labor  employed  in  this  industry 
are  immense,  and  the  returns,  large  as  they  are,  dwarfed  in 
importance  by  the  value  of  the  deared-off  lands  for  future 
settlement.  ' 

The  commercial  development  of  the  South  is  to  be  shown 
by  the  census  of  1890.  While  a  great  advance  on  all  for- 
mer years  will  be  exhibited  by  the  present  census,  yet  the 
processes  by  which  the  South  is  to  attain  a  proper  com- 
mercial independence  are  now  going  on,  and  cannot  ap- 
pear in  results  in  the  coming  returns.  The  deepening  of 
the  Mississippi  channel  already  exhibits  gratifying  results ; 
but  the  rail  combinations,  which  show  a  wider  and  much ' 
greater  diversion  of  trade,  are  just  now  going  on.  The 
ports  of  Galveston,  Pensacola,  Fernandina,  Savannah,  New 
Brunswick,  Port  Boyal,  Charleston,  Wilmington,  Rich- 
mond, Norfolk,  in  their  receipts  of  cotton  and  other  exports 
and  imports,  will  exhibit,  as  well  as  New  Orleans,  gratify- 
ing growth  of  trada 

The  process  of  railway  consolidation  which  must  precede 
the  growth  of  commerce  between  the  West  and  the  North- 
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are  engaged  in  aeonring  lines  between  St  Looia,  Ohieagow 

Oinoinuati  and  Tarions  BoiUhera  ports,  from  Oalveeton  to 

Norfolk. 
While  many  citiee  ate  seeking  the  trade  of  the  Bonth, 
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and  New  Or- 
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give  to  St  Lonifl,  OiiiomQati  and  the  ports  of  North  and 
South  Oarolina  oommnnioation  aoroas  the  Alleghaniea, 
and  to  the  people  of  Tennessee  the  advantages  of  that 
east  and  west  interoommanioation  hitherto  denied  them — 
such  oommnnication  as  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  ob- 
tained with  the  West  by  piercing  that  mountain  barrier, 
and  Georgia  and  SontJi  Oarolina  by  not  having  it  to 
pieroOi  With  consolidations  made  and  in  progress,  with 
connecting  links  built  and  under  contract,  backed  by 
ample  capital,  all  the  long  lines  necessary  to  connect  all 
the  Northwest  and  the  Pacific  with  the  Atlantic  and  Golf 
ports  will  be  completed  within  five  years.  Already  St. 
Louis,  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  have  abundant  connections 
with  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  ports. 

'  There  are  yet  needed,  it  is  true,  many  supplementary  con- 
necting and  local  lines,  to  link  together  the  various  through 
systems  This  idea  of  commerce  between  the  South  and 
the  Northwest,  between  the  great  supply  sources  and 
Southern  ports  and  the  European  markets,  has  only  been 
brought  to  anything  like  practical  realization  within  the 
present  year  ;  hence,  results  cannot  begin  to  appear  or  to 
be  cognizable  statistically  for  two  or  three  years  yet.  The 
southwestern  trend  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  the  conform- 
able southeastern  trend  of  the  Pacific  coast,  making  lines 
from  San  Francisco  Dr  San  Diego  to  the  eastern  wate^  at 
Galveston,  New  Orleans,  or  the  South  Atlantio  ports 
*ihorter  than  the  lines  to  any  port  north  of  Norfolk,  give 
the  South  a  great  advantage  in  the  Pacific  trade,  and  that 
advantage  is  almost  as  marked  if  connections  are  made 
with  the  present  transcontinental  roads  at  St  Louis. 
That  great  Western  centre  of  distribution  now  reaches  the 
Atlantic  coast  at  Savannah,  New  Brunswick  and  Port  Boyal 
by  far  shorter  routes  than  any  northern  line  ;  and  when 
the  short  gap  in  North  Carolina  is  filled,  Charleston  will 
be,  perhaps,  the  nearest  port  for  Cincinnati  and  St  Louis. 
While  Chicago  finds  its  nearest  Atlantic  port  at  Balti- 
more, the  difference  between  that  pori  and  Charleston 
direct  is  very  slight,  while  all  points  of  distribution  west 
of  Chicago  will  find  their  shortest  connections  with  the 
South  Atlantic  ports  across  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 
These  are  advantages  which  will  constrain  capital  seeking 
for  profits,  and  overcome  the  commercial  T>reponderance 
of  the  East. 

This  new  rail  consolidation  in  the  South  is  simply  stu- 
pendous, and  yet  it  has  scarcely  attracted  attention  in  the 
East,  except  from  those  who  are  seeking  investments  and 
speculating  in  stocks  and  bonds.  A  superficial  view  of  the 
commercial  advantages  of  the  South  will  convince  any 
candid  reader  of  its  bright  future.  Railway  lines  already 
exist  which  must  take  advantage  of  convenient  outlets, 
affording  to  the  South  a  widely  diffused  commerce,  build- 
ing up  not  one  but  many  porte,  as  centres  of  wealth,  cul- 
ture and  refinement  Beginning  with  Gkdveston :  the  roads 
which  are  connecting  that  port  with  the  products  of  Texas 
and  its  neighbor  States  and  territories,  with  San  Francisco 
and  San  Diego,  and  reaching  out  toward  Mexico,  promise 
a  large  local  trade,  a  part  of  the  transcontinental  trade, 
and  a  considerable  Mexican  commerce.  The  growth  of 
GsJveston,  with  but  few  of  these  facilities,  justifies  the 
prophecy.  The  Mississippi,  with  its  barge  transportation, 
its  cheap  freights,  amounting  to  five  centa  a  bushel  on 
grain  from  St  Louis  to  New  Orleans,  the  rapidly  extend- 
ing lines  connecting  it  directly  with  the  Pacific  coast,  the 
lines  to  St  Louis,  Chicago  and  Cincinnati,  and  to  all  parts 
of  the  South,  assure  New  Orleans  a  great  and  flourishing 
commerce. 

Pensacola  and  Fernandina  are  acquiring  rail  connections 
and  growing  in  commerce,  and  the  construction  of  a  canal 
to  cut  off  a.  thousand  miles  of  dangerous  navigation  around 


the  Florida  coast  is  only  a  matter  of  a  little  more  tima 
Bail  lines  from  the  Northwest  and  West  extend  from 
Montgom«y,  Vicksburg,  Memphis,  Nashville,  St  Louis, 
Chicago  and  Cincinnati  to  New  Brunswick,  Savannah, 
Charleston  and  Port  Boyal,  across  Alabama,  across  Georgia, 
and  across  that  happily  situated,  long  State  of  Tennessee, 
to  which  all  tbe  Northwest  must  pay  tribute  by  furnishing 
it  transportation  lines.  North  Carolina  awaits  only  the 
piercing  of  the  Alleghanies,  while  Richmond  and  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  already  exhibit  remarkable  commercial  gprowtb, 
and  the  building  up  of  coastwise  and  foreign  shippiDg 
lines. 

I  have  dwelt  on  this  new  feature  because  it  attests, 
better  than  anything  else  I  could  adduce,  the  prosperity 
which  led  to  it  This  great  movement  of  capital  in  the 
hands  of  the  shrewdest  and  most  far-seeing  dassof  men  in 
America,  is  but  symptomatic  of  the  energy  which  wrought 
a  production  that  demands  these  commercial  lines,  and 
the  opening  of  the  ports  to  which  they  tend. 

The  census  of  1870  was  taken  at  a  time  when  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  labor  system  was  but  just  begun:- when 
the  landowners,  the  capitalists  and  the  loose  dements  of 
the  population  were  just  beginning  to  adapt  themselves  to 
new  conditions,  to  seek  new  occupations,  to  find  incen- 
tives to  new  exertion  in  poverty,  in  the  greater  dignity  of 
labor,  in  the  manifold  wants  to  be  supplied  ;  the  pres- 
ent census  is  taken  when  the  South  is  just  beginning  to 
rally  from  a  great  depression,  and  when  the  greatest  move- 
ments for  its  rehabilitation  are  just  afoot ;  but  it  will  fairly 
show  many  and  great  results  of  the  new  spirit  of  progress. 
That  view  will  be,  however,  like  the  instantaneous  photo> 
graph  of  a  horse  at  full  speed^a  sketching  a  people  in  the 
attitude  of  progress,  with  nerves  strained  to  the  utmost 
but  at  last  affording  only  a  glimpse  of  the  point  gained. 
The  motion,  the  accelerating  speed,  the  crowding,  press- 
ing, striving  for  progress,  will  only  be  inferable  from  what 
is  presented  as  done,  and  from  the  attitude  of  a  people 
running  at  full  speed  the  race  of  lifa  Flattering  as  the 
record  will  be,  its  full  force  will  not  be  felt  until  the  stu- 
dent of  our  history  has  made  allowances  for  the  panic  of 
1873,  which  fell  with  chilling  effect  on  a  people  laboring 
from  hand  to  mouth  on  short  capital  The  effects  of  re- 
construction extended  over  most  of  the  Southern  States 
during  the  past  decade,  as  they  did  to  a  great  extent  oyer 
the  entire  country — and  this  too  must  be  allowed  for,  with 
regard  to  its  temporary  effect^  and  without  regard  to 
whether  its  lasting  effects  on  the  two  races,  and  their 
mutual  relations,  are  to  be  good  or  bad. 

Avoiding  all  political  and  historical  questions,  the  econ- 
omic effect  was  depressing  and  evil ;  co-terminous  States 
must  prosper  or  languish  together,  and  that  which  affected 
part  of  the  South  also  had  a  bad  effect  on  those  States 
which  had  emerged  from  reconstruction  prior  to  1870L 
That  the  evil  involved  all,  appears  from  the  fact  that  the 
transportation  system  of  the  South  could  not  be  completed 
or  begun,  as  a  whole,  until  all  the  Southern  States  were 
subjected  to  like  conditions  of  prosperity.  With  regard 
to  the  depression  which  began  in  1873,  a  knowledge  of 
how  it  affected  the  South  will  throw  light  on  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  past  five  years.  It  was,  as  to  Sonthem  in- 
dustry, a  mere  arrest  of  enterprise— not  destruction.  It 
made  few  bankraptcies,  destroyed  few  establishments,  cre- 
ated no  strikes.  It  required  greater  economy — ^but,  to  a 
people  who  had  been  compelled  to  learn  economy,  it  was 
easy  to  bear  one  turn  more  of  the  screw.  There  was  no 
starvation,  no  destruction  of  families,  no  creation  of  an 
army  of  tramps,  no  startling  increase  in  divorce,  in  wife 
and  child  murder,  caused  by  starvation  and  despair.  Moat 
enterprises  managed  to  pull  through.     It  fell  with  com- 
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parative  lightnesB  on  an  agrionltnral  people ;  and  tbe  re- 
Yiyal  found  them  ^th  no  social  and  indnstrial  ruins  to 
clear  away — no  debris  to  be  removed  from  tbe  path  of  in- 
dustry ;  tiiey  were  ready  to  begin  at  once  new  enterprises 
and  to  press  on  with  the  old  ones.  The  reyival  was  simply 
new  vigor  infused  where  there  Lad  been  stagnation ;  and 
the  progress  of  the  South  has  been  extraordinary  since 
that  revivalf  and,  allowing  for  the  larger  population, 
greater  wealth  and  better  training  in  industrial  enterprises, 
haa  exceeded  that  of  the  North. 

Much  of  this  improvement  can  only  be  inferred  from 
census  reports,  for  a  large  part  of  it  consists  of  a  compacted 
social  order  and  the  new  efficiency  closer  association  gives. 
The  growth  of  closely  interwoven  interests,  the  welding 
of  all  parts  of  society  into  one,  have  produced  a  state 
which  has  only  since  the  war  supervened  upon  one  in 
which  the  individual  predominated  disastrously  over  the 
associative  principle ;  and  the  new  condition  has  only  re- 
cently been  recognizable,  although  it  has  been  forming 
ever  since  the  war  dosed.  While  this  new  state  exists, 
the  census  can  only  show  the  separate  results  of  .individual 
industries;  and  the  social  philosopher  and  economist  is 
required  to  adduce  from  the  greater  results  that  associa- 
tion which  was  necessary  to  their  production.  The  ab- 
sence of  political  crime  ;  the  better  relations  between  the 
races ;  the  growth  of  varied  agriculture  and  manufactures ; 
the  remarkable  acquisition  of  property  by  the  negro-^ 
show  that  th»  people  of  the  South  are  rapidly  passing 
from  the  state  of  a  loose  collection  of  individuals  ^a  state 
inseparable  from  a  purely  agricultural  community^ — ^into  a 
complete  social  order,  compact  from  the  foundation  up, 
bound  together  by  ties  of  mutual  interest  The  spirit  of 
nationality  has  grown  up  in  the  South,  as  all  sentiments — 
ooincidently  with  a  perception  of  interest 

^Whatever  markets  we  may  have  abroad,  one  truth  has 
impressed  itself  on  the  Southern  mind :  that  the  Northern 
States  are  the  market  for  the  bulk  of  our  surplus  products, 
the  best  supply  source  for  what  we  lack.  The  Mississippi 
binds  together  not  only  all  its  great  valley,  but,  by  conse- 
quence, the  whole  country,  by  ties  of  common  interest ;  in- 
ternational canals,  international  and  transcontinental  rail- 
roads, bind  all  interests  together  in  one.  These,  in  the 
absence  of  that  great  slave  interest  which  alone  obscured 
them  in  the  past,  in  the  total  lack  of  all  reason  for  section- 
alism, have  favored  the  growth  of  the  national  spirit  It 
has  grown  the  faster  in  the  Southern  States  that  the  peo- 
ple are  disposed  to  let  the  imagination  have  free  rein  in 
contemplation  of  future  greatness,  while  the  Northern 
people  pursue  the  immediate  and  practical  somewhat  more 
closely.  It  may  be  safely  said  that,  especially  in  the  rising 
generation,  the  dream  of  national  gloiy,  power  and  wealth 
is  a  stronger  force  than  in  the  North.  The  Northern  peo- 
ple are  somewhat  disposed  to  rest  in  what  they  have  done ; 
the  Southern  people,  to  feel  that  they  have  something  to 
da  This  sentiment  this  dream  of  future  greatness,  allied 
to  the  practical  working  spirit  which  is  building  manufac- 
tures, daily  increasing  varied  production,  developing  mines, 
building  and  consolidating  railr6ads,  surveying  and  pre- 
paring seaports,  comes,  fortunately,  at  a  time  when  it  is 
necessary  to  complete  the  work  of  progress  and  bring  the 
South  up  in  production,  commerce  and  culture  to  perform 
its  equal  part  in  the  progress  of  this  great  country.  The 
dream  of  commercial  and  productive  progress,  glory  and 
splendor  which  caught  the  Southern  mind  in  1860  and  pre- 
ceding years,  and  had  a  part,  coupled  with  a  sectional  and 
separate  interest  in  slavery,  in  bringing  on  the  war,  was  a 
wfld  and  baseless  dream— baseless,  not  because  it  was  im- 
possible of  fulfillment,  but  because  it  was,  under  the  then 
existing  conditions,  impossible  to  be  folfliied.    The  present , 


dream  la  healthful,  coupled  with  practical  steps  for  its  fulfill- 
ment cmd  rests  on  certainties,  with  ail  untoward  and  pre- 
veiative  conditions  -eliminated.  Twenty  years  have  dissi- 
pated the  old  dream  of  the  impossible,  and  replaced  it  by  a 
calm  contemplation  of  the  real  and  the  practical,  to  be  re- 
alized by  a  people  now  on  the  highway  to  greatness,  with  a 
starting-point  in  a  solid  social  order,  sound  and  varied  in- 
dustries and  production,  and  all  the  conditions  of  wealth 
and  power. 

If  the  picture  seem  overdrawn,  send  the  social  philoso- 
pher and  the  political  economist  to  study  the  problem  with 
an  eye  for  that  future  which  is  developing  from  this  present 
as  this  has  from  that  past* not  the  politician,  no  one-sided  / 
negrophile,  no  Anglo-Saxon  worshiper,  no  Bourbon  chiv* ' 
airy. 


GODIVA. 

GonivA,  not  for  countless  tomes 

Of  war's  and  kingoraft's  leaden  history, 
Would  I  thy  charming  legend  lose. 
Or  view  it  in  the  bloodless  hues 
Of  fabled  myth  or  mystery. 

Thou  tiny  pearl  of  demagogues  I 

Thou  bine-eyed  rebel— blushing  traitor  I 
Thou  sans-onlotte  with  dimpled  toes, 
Whose  red  cap  is  an  opening  rose— 
Thon  trembling  agitator  1 

We  must  believe  in  thee.    Our  ranks 

Of  champions  loom  with  faces  grimy— 
Fieroe  Tylers,  from  the  anvil  torn. 
Bough-chested  Tells,  with  palms  of  horn, 
Foul  Cades,  from  ditches  slimy  1 

Knit  brows,  fierce  eyes,  and  sunken  cheeks 

Fill  np  the  vista  stem  and  shady; 
Qor  one  bright  speck  we  cannot  spare, 
Our  regiment's  sole  vivandi^re— 
Our  lltUe  dahityladyl 

No,  she  was  true  I  the  story,  old 

As  any  crumbling  Saxon  castle. 
Firm  at  its  base:  she  lived  and  moved. 
And  breathed,  and  all  around  her  loved— 
Lor  J,  lackey,  hound  and  vassal* 
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By  Margaret  Blount. 

• 

The  site  chosen  by  the  Swedish  settlers  for  their  first 
church  in  Philadelphia  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  city.  The  famous  checker- boaxd  lines  which  were  to 
make  tiie  city  one  of  the  least  perplexing  to  the  stranger, 
and  the  most  delightful  to  a  resident  with  any  sense  of 
order  in  his  soul—  those  famous  square  lines,  I  say,  were 
not  then  laid  out,  but  all  was  green,  leafy,  pleasant  to  the 
eye  and  ear,  and  the  hearts  of  the  Scandinavian  exiles 
were  rejoiced  to  hear  the  Sabbath  service  in  their  own  dear 
tongue,  for  the  first  time  in  America^  beneath  a  roof  of 
their  own. 

On  Saturday,  the  builder  of  the  new  log  church,  young 
Eric  Silver,  had  completed  the  task  assigned  him,  and 
received  his  payment,  together  with  a  considerable  meed 
of  praise  from  the  elders  of  the  congregation,  which,  to  the 
ambitious  young  architect,  was  almost  as  valuable  as  the 
gold. 

On  Sunday  the  log  church  was  consecrated  and  wor- 
shiped in.  Every  inhabitant  of  the  little  settlement  was 
there. 

There  happened  to  be  no  invalids  among  them  at  the 
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time^  for  th^  ven  ill  in  ths  prime  at  life  and  Btrength, 
Bni  it  WH  a  Bight  nerar  foigtttten  by  U17  vho  witneated  it, 
vhen  tiie  olargTm&n  lilted  bis  hands  in  the  eonaecmting 
prayer,  and  the  whole  congregation,  on  their  knees,  an- 
swcved  vith  a  load  Amen  I 

Berrice  over,  the  family  groups  oameont  at  the  low 
vohed  door,  one  hj  one,  and  stood  on  the  heart-shaped 
green  oataide,  looking  at  the  ohnroh  with  admiring  eyea. 

Theyonng  girls  olostered  in  a  pretty  group  around  their 
acknowledged  leader,  Snaie  Thorle,  who  was  the  grand- 
*      "of 


one  of  the 
richest  bnr- 
ghara  of  Phil- 
adelphia, and 
jet  as  dmple 
and  onafEBcted 
aa  an;  peasant 
maiden  in  her 
natiTeland. 

S  n  e  1  e  al- 
ways wore  her 
national  dress, 
t^  her  grand' 
father'a  re- 
qnest  and  by 
ber  own  wish. 

Some  of  her 
yonng  00m- 
j>anioas  wbo 
oonld  afford  it, 
altered  their 
atth.'e  aooord- 
ing  to  the 
fashion  of  the 
day,  when 
tbjBj  were  so 
ftninnate  as 
to  find  oat,  by 
lettera  from 
abroad,  what 
that  fsahion 
irae.  Bnt 
Susie  was  a 
Swede,  heart 
and  Bonl,  as 
well  as  in  her 
fair  oomidez- 
i<Mi  and  large 
Una  eyes  and 
thick  braids  of 
yellow  hair. 

Sooie  had 
been  a  resi- 
dent   in    t.lift 

colony  cmlr  sran's  boat  tanut.  — "  qinoi !  to  rna  choboi 
lor  one  short  «t  00a.  ™  ,«  .«c«  «ro« 

year,  and  in  her  seoiet  heart  she  was  now  looking  foi^ 
ward  to  a  rettira  to  Sweden  at  no  distant  day,  if  only  Eiio 
Silver  should  obtain  patoonage  enough  from  the  bnrghers 
tfi  enable  him  to  approach  her  prond  grandfather  with  a 
propoBsl  for  her  hand.  The  yoong  oonple  had  met  at  the 
booaas  of  theix  matoal  friends,  and  had  learned  to  lore 
each  other  from  the  first 

Bnt  not  till  Erio  Silver  had  6t>tained  the  oontraot  for  the 
log  ohoroh  in  the  wilderness  did  he  dare  speak  to  the 
maiden  of  all  that  was  hidden  in  his  heart.  And  then  he 
found — aa  many  another  yonng  wooer  has  fonnd  before 
and  sinoa  that  happy  day— that  the  maiden's  heart  had 


answered  his,  and  tliat  his  pov^^  was  no  drawback  what-- 
ever  in  hw  eyea  As  for  Soaie's  grandfather— that  was 
qoite  another  thing. 

But  the  new  chnroh,  with  every  one  praising  it,  and 
lavphe^ing  great  things  o(  its  bnOder,  was  a  long. step  in 
the  right  direotion  to  a  happy  bridal  day  beneath  its  roof, 
thought  the  fair-haired  Snaie,  aa  ahe  stood  watohing,  with 
her  young  companions,  how  modestly  the  yoang  man  re- 
ceived the  compliments  that  were  paid  him. 
"He  is  shaking  hands  with  your  grasdfathra  now, 
Snai^"   wluB- 
__  p^^^      Hilda. 

Horn,  who 
was  her  mosfc 
intim  a  t« 
friend  and 
only  confid- 
ant. "How 
manly  he 
lookal  And 
yon  are  right 
about  our  own 
national  oos- 
tnme,  Snsie. 
Erio  wonld 
not  be  one- 
half  so  hand- 
some as  he  is 
now  if  he 
sbonldpnt  on 
a  Parisian 
diMa  and  have 

Ilia  hm.\r  out  in 

the  fashion." 
"The  fash- 
ion 1"  a  a  i  d 
flngiflj  indig- 
nantly. "  He 
wears  his  hair 
in  the  fashion 
of  his  native 
country.  How 
else  wonld  yoa 
have  him  wear 
it,  Hilda?" 

"I?    Now. 

waa   I    not 

this    moment 

praising    it  ?" 

■  aid    Hilda, 

with  a  smil& 

"  Nay,    Snsie) 

jon    know 

weU    that     I 

am  as  fond  of 

:t   IT  u  nw  AKD  sraoKo,  ucD  TBI  riufAoss        everything 

tn  au  «nr  CA>  KTBir  IT  Mwir."  Swedish  ai 

yon  can  be.    Only,  I  own  that  I  don't  wish  to  go  back  to 

Sweden,  as  you  do.    For  a  visit,  it  might  do  well  mongh 

— if  one  eonld  spare  the  gold  and  the  time— bnt,  for  a 

lifelong  home,  give  me  these  grand  old  woods,  witb  my 

own  people  and  my  frienda  around  me." 

"And  Jan  Stevenson  living  with  his  little  widowed 
mother  next  door,  and  t«"*'i"g  yon  how  to  speak  Oaiman 
is  the  evening,  after  he  oomea  home  from  )iia  work  on  the 
farm,"  said  Bnaie,  who  oonld  hit  the  nail  on  its  bsad  in  a 
most  oonfiuing  way. 
Hilda  laoghed  and  Unshed. 
"X  wish  yon  would  be  oontented  to  liie  bere,  too,"  Bh» 
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said.  "I  shall  be  so  loDely  when  yon  are  gone.  Why 
can  yon  not  remain,  Snsie  ?  Ton  have  no  one  left  in  Swe- 
den to  care  for,  and  this  will  be  another  Sweden  in  a  little 
while." 

Snsie  shook  her  head.  Her  bine  eyes  songht  the  deep 
woodland  that  rose  darkly  beyond  the  hamlet,  with  a  glance 
of  fear. 

*'  If  this  land  had  been  nninhabited  when  we  came  here, 
it  wonld  have  been  di£ferent,"  she  said  ;  "or  if  we  had 
found  here  only  people  like  ourselves — Ohiistians  and  fel- 
low-beings and  friends,  although,  perhaps,  speaking  a  dif- 
ferent language  from  our  own.  But  these  red  men,  Hilda, 
I  can  never  get  used  to  them — I  can  never  cease  to  fear 
Ihenu  I  could  not  make  a  happy  home  amoug  them,  no 
matter  who  should  share  it  with  me." 

*' That  is  all  nonsense,  you  know,"  said  the  practical 
Hilda.  **  There  may  be  savage  tribes  in  the  Eastern  and 
Western  and  Southern  parts  of  the  land ;  but  they  are 
many  days',  journey  distant,  and  they  know  and  care 
nothing  about  us.  They  will  never  oome  here  to  disturb 
ns,  if  we  dwell  here  for  a  lifetime." 

'*  I  do  not  fear  ihem,'*  replied  Susie,  significantly. 

"  Who,  then  ?" 

"Oar  own  Indians;" 

"These  friendly  tribes  ?"  said  Hilda,  smiHng.  "  Nay. 
Susie,  that  is  going  too  isa.  "Why  should  they  harm  us  ? 
We  have  never  wronged  one  of  them  In  any  way." 

Susie  glanced  around  and  drew  her  friend  aside. 

"  Hilda,  yon  know  that  I  have  had  an  old  Indian  woman 
as  a  pensioner  for  a  long  time  ?" 

"  Old  Nokontis  ?^yes.  In  my  opinion,  she  is  a  witch, 
and  deserves  burning  at  the  stake  I"  replied  Hilda. 

"  Don*t  jest  over  this  subject,  dear ;  I  assure  you  it  is  a 
serious  one.  Old  Nokontis  is  very  fond  of  me,  and,  for  a 
week  past»  she  has  given  me  daily  hints  that  have  made  my 
very  blood  run  cold." 

"A  queer  way  of  showing  fondness,  it  seems  to  me," 
began  Hilda. 

"Hush  I"  said  Susie.  She  laid  her  hand  over  Hilda's 
lips,  and  drew  her  further  apart  from  the  groups  upon  the 
green.     "She  is  there,  at  the  edge  of  the  woodland." 

"  Who  ?"  asked  Hilda. 

"  Nokontis.  Don't  you  see  her  ?  She  beckons  to  me  ; 
she  has  some  message.  Gome  with  me  to  hear  it ;  but  do 
not  let  the  people  see  where  we  are  going." 

The  two  girls  watched  their  opportunity,  and  presently 
glided  into  the  shadow  of  the  forest,  where  an  aged  and 
decrepit  Indian  woman,  wrapped  in  a  blanket^  awaited 
them. 

"  You  no  oome  alone,"  she  said  to  Susie,  in  a  dissatisfied 
tone. 

"This  is  my  dear  friend,  Hilda,  Nokontis,"  said  Snsia 
"  Can  she  stay  ?" 

"  Ugh  !  She  makes  much  laugh  at  everything,"  grunted 
the  old  squaw.  "  Well  now,  you  listen.^  The  White  Fawn 
must  go— go  at  once." 

"You  know  very  well  that  I  cannot  go,  as  you  call  it," 
said  Susie.  "Why  won't  you  tell  me  what  you^mean? 
Where  am  I  to  go  ?" 

"Back,  back  I"  said  the  squaw,  waving  her  arm  ;randly 
in  the  air.  "  This  is  the  land  of  the  red  man,  let  the  pale- 
faces leave  it,  and  all  will  be  well.  But  the  White  Fawn 
should  go  at  once." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  at  once,  Nokontis?"  said 
Susie.    The  savage  paused  a  moment. 

"Before  Tuesday,"  she  said,  and  stole  away  like  a  dark 
shadow  in  the  direction  of  the  Indian  camp  in  the  distant 
forest 

Susie  looked  at  Hilda. 


"  There  I  She  has  been  talking  to  me  like  that  for  some 
time  past,  althongh  she  has  never  set  a  day  for  my  leaving 
the  colony  before*  What  do  yon  think  of  it  ?  /  feel  as  if 
something  horrible  was  going  to  happen,  and  I  have  a  great 
mind  to  tell  grandpa  what  she  saya.  If  the  colony  is  to 
be  attacked,  he  surely  ought  to  know  it" 

"And  how  foolish  yon  and  I  wonld  look,  Susie,  next 
Tuesday,  after  our  grand  warning,  if  no  attack  was  made  I" 
laughed  Hildat  "  Why,  we  should  never  hear  the  last  of  it 
from  the  girls  1" 

"  But  what  can  induce  Nokontis  to  frighten  me  so  V* 
asked  Susie. 

"Just  because  you  con  be  frightened.  She  wonld  not 
oome  to  me  with  such  romances  many  times,  because  I 
should  'make  much  laugh'  at  her,  as  she  says.  Corner 
dear,  there  is  your  grandpapa  looking  round  after  yon,  and 
our  young  architect  is,actually  giving  him  his  arm.  Oh, 
Susie,  you  lucky  girl  I  I  do  believe  he  has  asked  Eric  to 
go  home  with  him  to  dinner." 

"  Then  you  must  oome,  too,"  said  Susie^  with  a  vivid 
blush. 

And  the  two  girls  tripped  down  the  long  walk  after  the 
burgher  and  his  young  guest 

Nokontis  and  her  warning  were  entirely  forgotten  in  the 
unlooked-for  joy  that  came  to  the  lovers  on  thai  pleasant 
Sunday  evening. 

Monday  came  and  went,  with  its  usual  "washing-day" 
accompaniment,  which  had  become  an  institution  in  the 
settlement,  although  it  was  not  in  aooordanoe  with  the 
custom  of  the  Fatherland.  'It  was  the  habit  of  the  several 
households  to  meet  on  the  green  banks  of  the  river,  in  a 
level  space  of  some  sixty  yards,  and  then  and  there  go 
through  the  mysteries  of  a  "  seven  days'  wash  "  in  com- 
pany, beguiling  the  time  and  the  task  with  many  a  song 
and  jest,  as  the  maidens  of  Scotland  are  accustomed  to  da 

The  dean,  white  clothes  were  then  hung  to  dry  in  the 
bright  sunshine,  and  each  household  gathered  together  its 
own  possessions  at  any  hour  thereafter  that  they  might 
deem  fit 

This  custom  kept  a  constant  coming  and  going,  and  a 
clear  babble  of  women's  and  children's  voices,  and  laughter 
and  song  around  the  great  washing-place,  near  the  chuieh- 
green,  which  could  be  easily  heard  by  the  men  at  woric  on 
the  farm-lands  some  half  a  mile  away. 

On  the  Tuesday,  as  it  happened,  all  the  men  ware  ab- 
sent at  the  further  end  of  the  farm-lands.  For  a  new  bam 
was  to  be  raised  on  an  outlying  meadow  that  bore  a  crop 
of  hay  fit  only  for  the  fodder  of  sheep,  who  might  easily 
be  summered  on  a  neighboring  hillside  and  wintered  on 
the  place  itself,  and  washed  and  sheared  beside  the  river, 
thereby  saving  much  toil  and  going  to  and  fro,  if  only  a 
bam  was  buHt  there. 

Eric  Silver  had  planned  this  building  also,  which  was  to 
stand  on  Jan  Stevenson's  land,  and  give  shelter  to  his 
sheep. 

So  it  was  only  natural  that  Susie  and  HOda  should  fre- 
quently glance  toward  that  distant  hillside,  as  they  walked 
down,  on  Tuesday  forenoon,  toward  the  washing-ptaoe, 
where  all  the  matrons  of  the  settlement  were  busy,  with 
great  fires  close  to  the  river-bank,  boiling  their  year's 
supply  of  dear  soft-soap . 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life,  Susie  Thnrle  had  attempted 
to  make  the  soap  for  their  own  family.  Their  Swedish 
housekeeper  was  absent  on  a  visit  to  friends  at  another 
settlement,  and  old  Nokoalis — who  might  have  supplied 
her  place,  in  a  measure — ^bad  been  missing  from  the  burgh- 
er's house  since  the  Saturday  previous. 

But  the  soap  must  be  made  at  the  usual  time,  and  Susie 
and  Hilda  built  their  fire  nearest  the  church,  and  soon  had 
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the  breesses  loaded  with  the  clean  perfume  which  Boft-soap 
is  sura  to  give  oat  when  near  completion,  if  it  is  skillfully 
and  neatly  prepared. 

The  matrons  praised  their  work  when  they  all  paused  to 
take  a  simple  lunch  of  brown  bread,  sausage  and  coffee 
upon  the  river-bank.  And  Susie  was  just  building  up  her 
fire  for  the  afternoon,  when  she  saw  old  Nokontis  spring 
out  from  the  edge  of  the  woodland,  and  look  round  through 
the  busy  groups  in  search  of  her. 

"  Here  I  am,  Nokontis  1"  she  called  out.  "  Come  and 
see  how  nice  and  clear  and  golden  my  soap  has  turned  out. 
I  am  very  proud  of  it  And  here  is  some  luncheon  for 
you,  and  a  nice  bowl  of  coffee,  quite  hot  stilL  You  must 
be  both  hungry  and  tired.  Why  did  you  not  come  home, 
Nokontis  ?  I  am  all  alone  there,  and  you  don't  know  how 
I  have  missed  you  V* 

The  glance  of  pity,  loye^and  horrAr  that  flashed  from 
the  dark  eyes  of  the  savage  cneoiLoa  tne  words  upon  her 
lips. 

"  The  White  Fawn  woiild  not  hear  Nokontis,  but  No- 
kontis has  hastened  to  try  and  save  her,"  she  said,  panting 
with  the  speed  of  her  running.  "  Quick,  quick  I  To  the 
church  I  It  is  new  and  strong,  and  the  pale-faces  may 
come  to  the  rescue  before  the  red  men  can  bum  it  down  !" 

"  The  red  men  I"  gasped  Susie,  turning  deathly  pale. 

The  long-handled  dipper  with  which  she  had  been  stir- 
ring her  soap  fell  from  her  hand. 

Hilda  caught  it  up. 

At  that  moment  a  distanfe  war-whoop  sounded  in  the 
depths  of  the  forest 

Too  well  those  brave  settlers'  wives  and  daughters  knew 
the  meaning  of  that  dreadful  sound. 

They  rushed  up  to  Nokontis,  who  was  still  breathlessly 
urging  Susie  to  take  refuge  in  the  church. 

"And  Nokontis 'will  run  to  the  farm-lands  and  bring  the 
pale-faces  here,"  she  said,  looking  anxiously  into  Susie's 
frightened  face. 

**  To  be  sure  !"  cried  Hilda,  the  practical  *<  The  church- 
door  18  Strong,  and  has  a  stout  lock,  and  there  are  wooden 
shuttera  to  ^e  windows  inside— and  a  fireplace!"  she 
added,  with  a  joyous  laugh  that  made  Susie  fear  that  she 
was  growing  frantic  with  fright  "  Oh,  I  have  an  idea ! 
Fly,  Nokontis,  to  the  farm-lands,  and  warn  the  men.  And 
do  you  pour  water  on  your  fires,  or  the  houses  will  be  in 
ashes  in  another  hour,"  she  added,  turning  to  the  women, 
who  were  rogaining  the  courage  and  presence  of  mind  that 
had  been,  for  a  moment,  scared  away. 

Nokontis  (a  traitor  to  her  race  for  the  love  of  tiie  fair 
girl  who  had  been  so  kind  to  her),  sped  for  her  life  to  the 
distant  &rm-lands,  to  summon  help. 

The  women  worked  with  the  speed  of  desperatioD,  and 
before  the  war-whoop  sounded  a  second  time,  and  dose  at 
hand,  every  fire  was  quenched,  and  every  woman  and  child 
were  safe  within  the  shelter  of  the  log  <^urcli. 

"  Carry  in  your  soap.  Don't  let  the  red  men  waste  it," 
said  Hilda,  at  the  last  moment  And,  half  laughing,  even 
in  the  midst  of  the  appalling  danger,  each  pair  of  women 
caught  their  own  immense  brass  kettle  and  ran  with  it  to 
shelter. 

Hilda,  with  the  help  of  Susie,  who  had  now  recovered 
from  her  alarm,  merely  transferred  her  fire  to  the  enor- 
mous stone  fireplace  of  the  church. 

'<  And  now  for  my  idea,"  she  said,  as  the  compact  band 
of  savages  appeared  on  tho  deserted  washing-place,  and 
jsought  in  vain  for  embers,  with  which  to  fire  the  humble 
cabins  of  the  settlers. 

Disappointed  in  this,  the  savages  soon  surrounded  the 
ohuroh*  The  door  was  locked,  the  windows  were  shut- 
tered, but  smoke  was  pouring  in  a  volume  from  the  chirn* 


ney,  and  fire  was  to  be  had  within.  After  a  short  consult- 
ation among  the  Indians,  the  soundo  of  digging  were 
heard  by  the  anxious  listeners  in  the  church. 

Susie  was  first  to  climb  to  the  window  and  peep  out 

'*  They  are  digging  out  the  foundations,"  she  said,  look- 
ing down  at  a  long  row  of  bare,  copper-colored  shoulders 
that  were  bending  to  the  toil  beneath  the  windows. , 

*'Let  me  look,"  said  Hilda. 

She  gave  one  peep  at  the  laborers,  and  sprang  lightly  to 
the  fioor. 

**  Now  is  the  time  1"  she  whispered,  with  her  face  all 
a-gleam  with  mirth.  "Don't  let  them  hear  you  slide  the 
shutters  back,  and  take  Susie's  kettle  first  It  is  the  hot- 
test   Now,  all  together." 

There  was  an  instant  silence  as  she  showed  them  what 
to  do,  then  a  terrific  yell  from  thirty  throats  filled  the  air. 

Straight  on  those  brawny,  bending  backs  and  shoulders 
had  descended  thirty  quarts  of  boiling,  blistering  soap, 
from  thirty  hands  that  did  not  tremble  in  the  least  with 
fear. 

.  The  scalded  warriors  danced  and  shrieked  with  pain. 
The  reserve  force,  dashing  with  savage  fury  against  the 
church,  were  met  with  a  second  deluge  full  in  their  faoes^ 
and  retroated,  blinded  and  howling.  After  a  short  time 
cpent  in  council,  the  whole  force  advanced,  flourishing 
their  tomahawks,  and,  rushing  against  the  building  on 
both  sides,  attempted  to  climb  to  the  windows  and  mas- 
sacre those  within«  But,  fortunately  for  the  women  of 
the  hamlet,  Eric  Silver  had  placed  those  casements  some 
ten  feet  above  the  level  of  the  foundation-walls  ;  and  each 
savage,  dimbing  painfully  up  the  walls,  received  such  a 
baptism  from  one  dipper  or  another  that  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  continue  the  attack. 

Five  minutes  before  old  Nokontis  arrived  with  the  men 
of  the  settlement,  the  last  Indian  had  limped  into  the 
welcome  shade  <^  the  forest,  and  the  women  and  girls  were 
laughing  together  on  the  church  green,  and  praising  Susie 
for  the  excellent  quality  of  her  soap,  which  alone  had  won 
the  day. 

I  heard  this  story  not  long  ago  in  Philadelphia,  not  far 
from  the  site  of  the  old  Swedish  log  church  ;  and  she  who 
told  it  to  me  was  named  Susie  Silver,  and  had  the  blue 
eyes  and  yellow  hair  of  her  great-grandmother — who  did 
not  go  back  to  Sweden,  after  alL  As  for  the  great  soap 
kettle,  it  is  an  heirloom  in  the  Silver  family  still. 


Deficienoies.— A  sense  of  one's  own  defioienoieB  is  a  sal- 
utary thing,  or  the  reverse,  according  to  the  use  that  is 
made  of  it  If  it  spurs  us  to  more  zealous  effort,  if  it 
makes  us  resolute  in  our  purpose  of  living  a  worthier  life 
than  we  have  hitherto  spent,  its  benefit  is  great ;  but,  if  it 
arouses  no  more  healthful  frame  of  mind  than  a  feeling  of 
regret  that  we  have  accomplished  so  little,  and  an  indolent 
and  despairing  conclusion  that  there  is  not  much  use  in 
trying  to  do  anything  more  in  the  world,  then  it  is  merely 
an  additional  hindrance  to  4  life  ahready  marred  by 
failure. 

Sblp-knowledgb  is  said  to  be  the  way  to  virtue ;  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  virtue  is  the  way  to 
self-knowledge.  A  pure  mind,  like  a  diamond,  is  clouded 
by  the  slightest  defilement,  and  does  not  see,  till  after  its 
purification,  how  many  specks  and  stains  still  disfigure  its 
holes  and  corners.  And  the  purest  are  tormented  by  foul 
thoughts,  which  ding  to  them  like  spiders  to  the  walls  of 
a  palace,  and  must  be  crushed  at  once,  or  they  will  over- 
run the  whole  building.  Alas  I  our  oompletest  victories 
over  ourselves  are  all  but  defeats. 
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A  FEW  COMMON  MISTAKES  CO&KECTEK 

TsB  middl*  of  July  ii  oflan  apolcKi  of  m  midrommag. 
13m  2Uh  of  Jnaa,  the  fMtiTid  of  St  John  the  B«ptut,  ia 
midsonuner  d»j,  "ao called  fiom  itadiTidiag  the  jearwith 
the  Feutof  the  Nfttivi^  Deoember  26th,  aometimeB  oaUed 
midwinter."  'With  the  ere  of  St  John's  day  ua  ooonected 
many  old  npetstitioiui  obMrraiiOM. 

An  interaattng  apeakei  and  wall  read  man  wai  not  very 
long  ago  npoiied  (pecbapa  inaoonzately)  aa  ezpiaaring 


the  darker  ages  of  learning,  "ererjonewho  oonld  ittd 
waa  by  the  lawa  of  England  oonsidered  to  be  a  oleA." 
The  flftj-firat  paalm,  "  Miaerere  mei,"  -was  aoooatomei  to 
be  read  hj  oriminala  olaiming  thia  benefit ;  hmoe  iti  open- 
ing oame  to  be  ealled  "  the  neck  veiBa,"  Sir  Walter  Ssott 
aaya  :  "When  ednoation  ma  more  generally  diffhaed,  the 
lava  oonferring  thia  priTilegeweie  gradually  ohaaged,  and 
haTo  been  finally  abolished." 

"TheImma(mlateOoQoeption"iB  mppoMed  by  many  to 
refer  to  the  Sarionr,  "Who  waa  oraoeiTed  by  the  Holy 


hinuell  deeply  interested  in  a  oertain  plooe,  thoagh  he  waa 
"not  to  the  manor  bom."  Hamlet  apeeks of  hia  dialike  of 
a  offitain  onatom,  though  well  naed  to  it,  being  "native 
here  and  to  the  manner  bom. " 

"  Benefit  of  oleigy  "  is  often  apoken  of  aa  if  it  were  aome 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  attendance  of  olergy — re- 
ligiona  instractitm,  consolation,  etc  It  rofera  to  an  old 
privilege,  whereby  the  olergy  were  exempted  from  the 
jnriadiotion  of  lay  tnbnnala  ;  their  triala,  being  loanaged 
by  an  eooleaiaitioal  oonrt,  were  often  bnt  a  mere  form.    In 
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Qhoat"  (I  observe  a  mianndetatanding  of  the  arai  ia 
"Kiamet.'^  The  Immaonlate  Oonoeption  is  a  dogma  <rf 
the  Chnroh  of  Btmie,  and  relates  solely  to  the  Yirffa  Haiy. 
It  was  long  asserted  that  ahe  was  bom  ainlea ;  aome  main- 
tained that  ahe  was  aanotifled  a  few  hoars  after  birth,  bnt 
it  was  a  question  whether  she  could,  at  the  eariiest  peciod 
of  ezistenoe,  have  oontraoted  any  taint  of  sin.  This  oon- 
troveray  has  been  decided  by  papal  anthmity  during  the 
time  of  the  present  generation,  by  the  declaration  that 
ahe  waa  conceived  free  from  all  taint  of  original  sin. 
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By  Alfmd  H.  Guiknsev. 


ksw  B0T.KYM,  the  BMond  wife  of  Heaiy  TUL  of  Eug- 
iMid,  TU  bom,  probablj,  in  1501,  and  'was  beheaded  on 
Hi7  19th.  1536.  Her  father,  Bir  Thomas  Boleyo,  was  a 
knight  of  moderate  fortune,  distantly  related  to  th«  iotbI 
family.  Anne  ina  carefully  educated  at  home.  At  the  age 
of  foartmn,  she  spoke  and  wrote  English  and  I^eoch  with 
more  than  common  aoODrapj,  and  was  skilled  in  rniuio. 
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nine  aooomplishmenta.     At  this 
B  of  the  maids  of  honor  to  s 


seedlework  and  other  fern 
time  she  was  appointed  01 
eompanj  Maiy,  the  yonngest  and  favorite  sister  of  Henry, 
who  was  to  be  married  to  the  old  and  imbeoile  Louis  Xn, 
of  Franocb  Louis  died  within  less  than  three  months,  and 
Maiy  istnrned  to  England,  where  she  claodestuDely  mar- 
ried her  former  loror,  Charles  Braadon,  Earl  of  UolToIk. 
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Anne  remained  in  France,  entering  first  the  service'  of  the 
Sedate  Queen  Claude,  the  wife  of  Francis  L,  and  afterward 
that  of  the  rather  questionable  Margaret  of  Alen9on,  sister 
of  the  joung  King  of  France. 

She  soon  became  an  acknowledged  belle  in  thetfiowise 
prudish  French  Court.  The  Viscount  Chateaubriant  has 
left  a  description  of  her  at  this  time  which  would  do  credit 
to  the  correspondent  of  anj  modem  newspaper  who  was 
called  upon  to  describe  a  reigning  beauty  upon  whom  roj- 
ojtj  itself  was  supposed  to  have  oast  a  not  ungracious  eje, 
''She  possessed/' says  the  viscount,  "a  great  talent  for 
poetry,  and  whoa  she  sang,  she  would,  like  a  second  Or- 
pheus, have  made  bears  and  wolves  danoe  attendance.  She 
likewise  danced  the  English  dances,  leaping  and  jumping 
with  infinite  grace  and  agility.  Moreover,  she  invented 
many  new  steps,  which  are  known  by  her  name,  or  by 
those  of  the  gallant  partners  with  whom  she  danced  them. 
She  was  well  skilled  in  all  games  fashionable  at  Court 
Besides  singing  like  a  siren,  acoompanying  herself  on  the 
lute,  she  harped  better  than  Eing  David,  and  handled 
cleverly  both  flute  and  rebea  She  dressed  with  marvelous 
taste,  and  devised  new  modes,  which  were  followed  by  the 
fairest  ladies  of  the  French  Court,  but  none  wore  them  with 
her  gracefulness."  ^  ^ 

As  we  fihall  see,  Anne  Boleyn  had  the^art  to  mtroduoe 
some  fashions  which  she  designed  to  conoeal  defects, 
amounting  almost  to  deformities,  in  her  own  person.  Of 
one  of  her  marvelous  costumes,  as  beheld  by  the  masculine 
eye,  we  have  a  full  description.  On  a  particular  occasion 
''she  wore  a  vest  of  blue  velvety  starred  with  silver,  and  a 
surcoat  of  watered  sUk,  lined  with  minioli,  with  large  hang- 
ing sleeves,  and  a  hourcdet  of  blue  velvety  trimmed  with 
points,  at  each  end  of  which  hung  a  little  bell  of  gold.  On 
her  head  was  a  golden-colored  anreole  of  plaited  gauze, 
and  her  hair  fell  in  ringlets.  Her  little  feet  were  covered 
with  blue  velvet  brodequin%  the  insteps  being  adorned 
with  a  diamond  star."  The  bourcMf  as  we  understand, 
was  a  kind  of  broad  oestus,  or  girdle,  so  shaped  as  to  cover 
the  hips,  where  Mademoiselle  Anne  seems  to  have  required 
a  little  padding. 

In  1522,  Anne  returned  to  her  father's  house  in  England, 
where  she  met  with  Henry  vlLL  The  King  was  just  past 
thirty,  and  had  not  yet  begun  to  tread  that  downward  path 
in  which  he  was  soon  to  make  such  rapid  strides.  %  If  he 
had  died  at  this  time,  he  would  have  left  one  of  the  fairest 
names  in  the  history  of  English  Kings ;  and  there  would 
have  been  no'need  for  a  Froude  to  endeavor  to  whitewash 
that  black  figure  which  he  came  to  be.  We  shall  have  to 
8fl(y  much  about  Henry,  with  not  a  word  in  his  favor.  We 
will,  therefore,  present  the  description  *  given  of  him  a 
couple  years  before  this  time  by  Giustianini,  the  astute 
Venetian  ambassador.  He  was  writing  a  private  dispatch 
to  the  signora,  and  had  no  motive  to  tell  things  otherwise 
than  as  they  appeared  to  hinu  "His  Majesty,"  says  the 
Venetian,  "is  about  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  fair  and  well 
proportioned.  Learning  that  the  French  King  lets  his 
beard  grow,  he  has  begun  to  do  likewise.  His  beard,  being 
somewhat  red,  has  the  appearance  of  being  of  gold.  He 
is  an  excellent  musician  and  composer,  an  admirable  horse- 
man and  wrestler.  He  has  a  good  knowledge  of  the  French, 
Latin  and  Spanish  languages,  and  is  very  devout.  On  the 
days  when  he  goes  to  the  chase,  he  hears  Mass  three  times ; 
but  on  other  days,  as  often  as  four  times.  Every  day  he 
bears  service  at  the  Queen's  chambers  at  vespers  and  com- 
plin. Aflable  and  benign,  he  offends  no  one.  He  has 
often  said  to  me  that  he  wished  every  one  was  content 
with  his  condition  ;  adding, '  We  are  content  with  our  own 
islands.'" 
Henry's  morals,  up  to  this  time,  seem  to  have  been 


pretty  good  for  a  king.  Queen  Katharine,  some  years 
older  than  he,  had  less  reason  than  most  royal  ladies  to 
complain  of  her  husband.  He  had  indeed  formed  a  liai$m 
with  Lady  Talbois,  who  bore  him  a  son,  who  was  made 
Duke  of  Richmond ;  but  that  entanglement  was  of  no  loog 
continuance.  There  had  certainly  been  something  be- 
tween him  and  Mary  Boleyn,  the  elder  sister  of  Anne.  Ko 
one  can  now  say  with  certainty  whether  this  intimacy  was 
or  was  not  a  criminal  one.  But  whatever  it  may  have  bees, 
it  was  over,  and  he  had  exerted  himself  to  get  Mary  Boleyn 
well  married,  and  sho  was  now  the  wife  of  Sir  Henry  Carey. 
So  matters  stood  when  Henry  firsttaaw  Anne  Boleyn  in 
the  garden  of  her  father's  house.  ,  ue  was  charmed  with 
her,  and  that  very  evening  told  C^dinal  Wolsey  that  he 
had  been  "discoursing  with  a  young  lady  who  had  the 
wit  of  an  angel,  and  was  worthy  of  a  crown."  Ta which 
the  cardinal  responded,  significantly  :  "  It  ia  sufficient  if 
your  Majesty  finds  her  worthy  of  your  lova"  Henry  said, 
somewhat  dolef ally  :  "  I  fear  that  she  wiU  never  conde- 
scend in  that  way."  To  which  Wolsey  replied,  sooth- 
ingly :  "  When  great  princes  choose  to  play  the  lover, 
thoy  have  that  in  their  power  which  would  soften  a  heart 
of  steel"  Henry  acted  upon  this  hint,  and  Anne  Boleyn 
was  soon  appointed  maid  of  honor  to  Queen  Kathaiina 

Several  writers  of  the  day  describe  Anne  Boleyn  as  she 
f^peared  at  this  time.  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  than  whom 
there  have  been  not  a  few  worse  poets-  and  many  much 
better  men,  styles  her  "that  noble  imp  of  the  graces  of 
nature,  adorned  by  gracious  education."  Cardinal  Pole's 
pen-and-ink  picture  is  not  over  flattering  na  to  her  per- 
sonal beauty.  She  was,  he  says,  "in  stature  rather  tall 
and  slender,  with  an  oval  face,  Uaok  hair,  and  a  complex- 
ion inclined  to  sallow.  One  of  her  upper  teeth  projected 
a  little.  On  her  left  hand  a  sixth  finger  mfght  be  per- 
oeived.^  On  her  throat  was  a  protuberanoe."  Thia  pro- 
tuberance is  described  by  Chateaubriant  as  "  a  large  mole 
like  a  strawberry";  to  conceal  it  she  wore  a  high  collar- 
band,  as  she  usually  wore  long  sleeves  to  cover  the  mal- 
formation of  her  hand.  There  are  portraits  enough  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  all  bearing  something  of  a  common  likeness. 
None  of  these  represent  her  as  beautiful  in  feature.  The 
most  flattering  of  them  give  a  harsh  and  rather  ooarse  ex- 
pression to  her  face.  But  all  contemporary  writers  agree 
in  praising  her  cleverness  and  vivacity.  "Beauty  and 
sprightliness,"  says  one,  "  sat  upon  her  lips  ;  in  readiness 
of  repartee,  skill  in  the  dance,  and  .in  playing  upon  the 
lute,  she«was  unsurpassed." 

We  know  something  of  the  routine  of  the  life  of  maids 
of  honor  to  an  English  Queen.  Fanny  Bumey  has  told 
us  what  it  was  under  the  very  virtuous  and  very  disa- 
greeable Queen  Charlotte,  the  spouse  of  George  UL 
The  life  of  a  "  saleslady  "  in  a  London  or  New  York  shop 
oould  scarcely  be  so  hard.  It  was  not  so  in  the  days  of 
which  we  have  here  to  speak.  Queen  Katharine's  maida 
of  honor  had  little  to  da  Each  was  permitted  to  have, 
as  attendants,  a  woman-aerrant  and  a  spaniel  dog.  They 
had  enough  to  eat  and  drink.  The  ordinary  fare  eenaisted 
of  a  chine  of  salt  beef,  or  a  leg  of  mutton,  with  coane 
bread  at  discretion,  and  a  manchet—^Tf  as  we  should  say, 
a  "roll,"  of  fine  wheat  bread.  On  &st-days,  fish — mostly 
salted— was  provided  ;  game  and  poultry  were  sometimes 
added.  At  dinner  each  maid  of  honor  and  her  attendant 
were  allowed  a  gallon  of  ale  between  them ;  and  it  waa 
specially  ordered  that  it  should  be  pure  malt  liquor,  with- 
out hops  or  brimstone,  which  were  thought  to  be  ^on- 
wholesome,  if  not  poisonous. 

\  Henry  began  to  act  upon  Wolsey's  hint»  and  to  put  in 
use  those  means  which  great  princes  have  when  they 
choose  to  play  the  lover.    He  raised  the  father  of  Anne  te 
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the  peerage,  under  the  title  of  Yisoonnt  Eoohford,  and 
made  Sir  William  Carey,  the  husband  of  her  sister,  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  Priyj  Chamber.  He  offered  Anne  costly 
jawelfl,  and  pressed  his  love  npon  her.  Her  reply  is  on 
reoord.  Falling  npon  her  knees,  she  said  :  "  I  think,  most 
noble  and  worthy  King,  your  Majesty  speaks  these  words' 
in  mirth,  to  proye  me,  withocit  intent  of  degrading  yonr 
prinoely  self.  Therefore,  to  ease  yon  of  the  labor  of  ask- 
ing me  any  snoh  qnestions  hereafter,  I  beseech  yonr  High- 
ness Jmost  earnestly  to  desist,  and  take  this  my  answer 
(which  I  speak  from  the  depth  of  my  sonl)  in  good  part : 
I  will  rather  lose  my  life  than  my  virtne,  which  will  be 
the  greatest  and  best  part  of  the  dower  I  shall  bring  my 
husband."  Henry  replied,  after  the  customary  fashion, 
that  he  should  continue  to  hope.  "I  imd^rstand  not," 
she  said,  "most  mighty  King,  how  you  should  retain  such 
hope.  Your  wife  I  cannot  be,  both  in  respect  of  mine  own 
nnworihiness,  and  also  because  you  haVe  a  Queen  already. 
Your  mistress  I  will  not  be."    She  was  to  become  both. 

Anne  was  looking  forward  to  an  honorable  marriage  with 
Henry  Percy,  son  and  heir  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland. 
He  had,  indeed,  been  contracted  in  infancy  by  his  father 
to  Lady  Mazy  Talbot^  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
while  Anne  had  been  in  like  numner  contracted  to  Sir  Piers 
Butler.  Ignoring  these  pre-conttaots,  Anne  and  Percy 
entered  into  a  trolh-plight  with  each  other.  Henry  or- 
dered Wolsey  to  break  this  ofi^  by  inducing  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland  to  comx>el  Percy  to  fulfil  his  contract 
with  Lady  Mary,  upon  pain  of  disinheritance.  ^  "Whereat^" 
says  a  contemporary  writer,  "Mistress  Anne  was  greatly 
displeased,  promising,  if  it  ever  lay  in  her  pibwer,  she 
would  be  revenged  upon  the  cardinal,  who  had  prevented 
her  from  becoming  Countess  of  Northumberland."*  She 
retired  from  Court,  refusing  to  return  for  four  years,  the 
King  urging  her  over  and  over  again  to  come  back.  *  Li  an 
evil  hour  she  returned,  and  Henry  resumed  his  protesta- 
tions, to  which  Anne,  began  to  listen  with  less  disfavor. 
Most  likely  she  had  come  to  look  upon  the  possibility  of 
becoming  Queen,  for  Henry  was  urging  his  suit  for  the  an- 
nulment of  his  marriage  with  Katharine  of  Aragon.  The 
King's  passion  for  Anne  came  to  be  an  open  secret,  known 
to  all  the  Court ;  and  as  early  as  1528,  it  is  certain  that  she 
had  in '  some  way  acceded  to  his  suit ;  for  in  that  year  he 
confided  to  Wolsey  his  intention  to  make  her  his  Queen. 
The  cardinal  was  thunderstruck.  He  was  quite  willing 
that  Anne  should  be  the  King's  mistress,  but  her  elevation 
to  the  throne,  involving  as  it  did  the  degradation  of  the 
kinswoman  of  the  King  of  Spain,  would  be  fatal  to  his 
long-oiherished  hope  of  becoming  Pope.  He  flung  himself 
at  the  King's  feet,  remaining  there,  if  the  chrCniolers  are 
to  be  trusted,  for  hours,  and  besought  his  sacred  Majesty 
to  renounce  his  infatuation  ;  but  all  in  vain.     * ^     ..^-r-**..) 

At  what  time  the  actual  criminal  intercouzse  between 
Henry  and  Anne  began,  can  never  be  known.  Certain  it 
18^  that  by  the  close  of  1529  she  was  almost  publicly  ac- 
knowledged as  the  King's  mistress.  The  enamored  mon- 
arch provided  her  with  a  splendid  mansion  dose  by 
Whitehall,  where  she  held  daUy  levees  with  all  the  pomp 
of  royalty^  She  had  her  ladies-iiirwaiting^  her  train-bearer 
and  her  ohaplaina.  Everybody  who  wanted  favors,  in 
Ohuroh  or  State,  resorted  to  her.  At  Christmas  the  King 
went  to  Greenwich,  where  the  Qneen  vesided.  Madame 
Anne  accompanied  him,  and  in  the  qpkndor  of  her  recep- 
tions she  far  outshone  her  nominal  miatma. 

The  matter  of  the  divorce  dragged  its  slow  length  along 
year  after  year.  Li  1532  things  approached  a  crisis.  On 
the  1st  of  September  Anne  was  made  a  peeress,  under  the 
title  of  Marchioness  of  Pembroke— the  first  instance  in 
English  history  where  a  peerage  was  created  for  a  woman. 


She  was  thus  ennobled,  as  recited  in  thb  royal  letters-x>s-, 
tent,  "Because  'a  monarch  ought  to  surround  his  throne 
with  many  pe^rs  of  the  worthiest  -of  both  sexes."  The 
shameful  ceremony  of  hiduction  was  conducted  with  almost 
regal  pomp.  The  account  is  worth  reading,  as  given  in 
the  records : 

"The  King,  attended  by  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suf- 
folk, the  French  ambassador  and  many  peers,  besides  the 
Privy  Council,  went  in  state,  on  Sunday,  September  1st, 
to  the  state  apartment  in  Windsor  Castle — called  by  some 
'the  Chamber  of  Salutation,'  and  by  others  'the  Presence 
Chamber' — and  seated  himself  in  the  chair  of  state.  To 
this  room  Anne  Boleyn  was  conducted  by  a  great  train  of 
courtiers  and  the  nobility,  both  lords  and  ladies.  First 
entered  Carter  King-at-Arms.  After  him  came  the  Lady 
Mary,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  cousin-german 
to  Anne  Boleyn,  carrying  on  her  left  arm  a  robe  of  state, 
made  of  crimson  velvet,  furred  with  ermine,  and  in  her 
right  hand  a  coronet  of  gold.  She  was  followed  by  Anne 
Boleyn  herself,  with  her  hair  hanging  about  her  shoulders, 
attired  in  her  inner  garment,  called  a  surooak,  of  crimson 
velvet,  Hned  with  ermine  also,  and  with  short  sleeves.  She 
walked  between  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Butland,  and  Dor- 
othy, Countess  of  SufEolk,  and  die  was  followed  by  many 
noble  gentlewomen.  As  she  approached  the  King's  royal 
seat,  she  made  tSiree  obeisanoes,  and  when  she  arrived  be- 
fore him  she  kneded.  The  charter  having  been  presented 
to  the  King,  he  delivered  it  to  his  aecretaty,  Gardiner,  who 
read  It  aloud,  and  when  he  oame  to  Qie  words  fiumUlUB  in^ 
duethnmn^  the  King  took  the  robe  of  state  from  the  Lady 
Mary,  and  put  it  on  Anne  Boleyn's  shoulders  ;  and  at  the 
words  circiili  aurei^  the  Lady  Mary  handed  hiyn  the  coro- 
net, which  he  placed  on  the  brow  of  the  new-made  mar- 
chioness. When  the  charter  was  read,  he  presented  it  to 
her,  together  with  another  which  secured  to  her  a  pension 
of  £1,000*  per  annum  during  her  life  for  maintaining  that 
dignify.  She  theiv  gave  the  King  humble  thanks,  and, 
with  ^e  coronet  on  her  head,  and  invested  with  the  robe, 
she  retired,  the  trumpets  sounding  most  melodiously 
as  she  departed  from  the  Presence  Chamber.  A  Isrgess 
was  cried,  on  her  gift  to  Carter  King-at-Arms  of  ^,  and 
to  his  officers  of  £11,  while  Henry  gave  a  largess  of  £5  on 
the  occasion."  ^^ 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  materials  for  Anne's 
robes  were  paid  for  from  the  King's  privy  purse,  the  cost 
being  £30  16s.  6d.  (say  91,550).  He  also  presented  her 
with  gold  and  silver  plate,  inventoried  at  £1,188  (say  about 
$60,000),  besides  richly  jeweled  miniatures  painted  by 
Holbein.  The  royal  bounty  by  no  means  stopped  here, 
as  is  shown  by  the  King's  expense-book,  still  extant.  Not 
long  after  we  find  an  item  of  £94  10s.  lOd.  for  silk  and 
furring  "for  my  Lady  Marques  of  Pembroke."  Just 
about  this  time  there  is  an  extraordinary  item  of  £12,000 
(considerably  more  than  half  a  million  dollars)  paid  in 
one  day  for  jewels,  meroeiy  and  millinery,  the  greater 
part  of  which  was  doubtless  for  Mistress  Anne.  And  in 
about  a  month  we  find  Henry  settling  upon  her  lands  in 
Wales  and  in  several  coxmties  in  England.  The  monarch 
and  his  mistress  were  wont  to  play  at  cards  and  dioe^  she 
being  invariably  the  winner.  In  ten  consecutive  days  we 
find  that  she  and  her  partners  won  from  him  £52  Is.  4d. 
The  marchioness  indeed  needed  all  she  received,  in  order 
to  mslntain  the  dignity  of  her  station.  Her  establish- 
ment far  exceeded  those  of  the  sister  and  nieces  of  the 
King.     She  had  a  train-bearer,  three  ladies  of  the  bed- 


*  It  mnst  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  value  of  money  was  then 
about  ten  times  greater  than  at  present,  so  that  Anne's  pension 
was  equlyalent  to  about  $60,000  in  our  day. 
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ohamber,  and  fonr  nuddd  of  honor — all  of  them  dangUan 
ot  baions  or  knights  ;  three  gentleman-in-vaiting,  aix  offi- 
oen,  all  knights  or  bazona  ;  and  more  than  thirtT-  domes- 
tio  aermtta. 

A  few  weeka  after  thia,  Henry  ^nid  a  vudt  to  the  King 
ot  Fnuoe  at  Boulogne,  acoomponied  by  the  M^xshioueu 
of  Pambrake ;  bat,  greatly  to  hot  chagrin,  none  ot  the 
ladiea  ot  the  French  Court  were  present  King  Fnmoia, 
howorer,  atioompBuied  the  happy  pair  on  their  retom  to 
England,  and  at  parting  presented  Anne  with  a  pnme  oon- 
taining  15,000  Frenoh  crowni. 

There  ia  some  nnoertainty  as  to  the  data  of  the  marriage 
between  Henry  YIQ.  and  Anne  fioleyn.  Sevend  tinies 
and  places  are  mentioned  traditionally.  In  any  case  it 
waa  in  private,  and  some  time  before  Oranmer  prononnoed 
the  senteooo  annulling  the  maniags  with  Katharine  of 
Aragon.  Host  likely  it  was  for  this  reason  that  the  arch- 
bishop was  not  told  ot  it.  The  commonly  raoeiTOd  ao- 
eonat  mns  thus :  "  Before  daybreak  on  the  25th  of  Hazoh, 
Dr.  Rowland  Lee,  one  of  the  King's  chaplains,  received 
the  unwonted  order  to  oelebrata  Mais  in  an  nntraqnented 
attio  in  the  west  turret  of  Whitehall.  Hare  he  found  tha 
King,  attended  by  Nerris  and  Heneago,  two  grooms  ot 
the  chamber,  and  the  Marchioneaa  of  Pembroke,  accom- 
panied by  her  train-bearor,  Alice  Saville,  afterward  Ijady 
Berkeley.  He  was  required  to  perform  the  nuptial  cere- 
mony between  his  sovereign  and  the  marchioness.  As 
soon  BS  this  had  been  performed,  Uie  parties  separated  in 
ailence  before  it  was  light."  The  account  adds,  quite  im- 
probably, that  the  chaplun  hesitated  at  flnt,  but  was  as- 
snred  I7  Henry  that  Uie  tope  had  already  granted  the 
annulment  ot  the  marriage  with  Katharine.  The  com- 
plaisant chaplain  was  soon  rewarded  by  a  bishopric. 

The  great  denre  of  Henry  was  that  a  eon  might  be  bom 
to  him  to  inherit  his  crown.  Anne  gave  promise  ot  ap- 
proaching maternity,  and  it  waa  desirable  that  the  expected 
prinoe  should  be  bom  in  aoknowledgeil  wedlock.     So  on 


Eastar  Day,  April  12th,  the  marriage  was  pnblioly  ae- 
knawledged,  although  the  coiuistory  had  not  yet  annnlled 
that  with  Katharine 'ot.  Angoo.  A  fortnight  later  the 
King  intted  aa  order  directbgjhat  the  wives  ot  all  the 
peers  and  th6ir  women  should  "gifO  their  attendance  at 
the  approaching  ^solemnity  ot  his  dearest  wife— Qneen 
Anne's  prooeiaion  fnua  Clrtenwioh  to  the  Tower  ;  and  it 
her  ooronaldon,  which  is  to  take  place  on  the  Teast  o( 
Pentecoit ;  wherefore  be  requires  them  to  be  all  at  his 
manor  ol  Otsenwioh  on  the  Friday  before  that  feast  to 
attend  his  said  Qneen  from  thence  to  the  Tow^  of  IjOD- 
Aon  on  that  day,  and  the  next  day  to  ride  with  her  tbroogh 
the  Oity  of  London  on  horseback ;"  all  ot  them  were 
bidden  to  come  provided  with  white  or  gray  paUreya 
Pentecost,  the  day  set  for  the  coronation,  came  on  the 
1st  of  June.  On  ;tiie  19th  of  Hay  the  Queen  left  Oreen- 
wioh  for  the  ,To«^,  which,  according  to  custom,  was  b> 
be  her  residenoe  for  a  few  days.  She  went  by  water, 
escorted  by  the  Lord  Sfayor  (A  London  and  flfty  dvic 
bargea,  all  gayly  decorated.  On  that  day  three  yean 
afterward,  Anne  Boleyu  was  led  tfni  from  the  Tower  to 
the  block. 

Saturday,  Hay  Slsl^  was  the  great  day,  when  the  Qosea 
rode  in  procosaion  throngh  the  streets.  All  the  long  way 
from  Temple  Bar  to  the  Tower  the  streets  had  beoa  tresUy 
strewn  with  gravel  Every  front  wai  decorated.  From 
every  window  streamed  tapestry  and  hangings  of  every 
go^eous  hue,  orimson  and  scarlet  and  pnrple,  the-prodnet 
ot  the  looms  of  Flanders  and  the  Easi    Chaspride  was 
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draped  em  yet  more  roytHj,  in  olotii-ot-gold.  On  each 
tide  of  the  aticeta  tbroagh  which  the  cortege  was  to  pua, 
a  nUTow  footway  was  railed  off  One  side  was  crowded 
with  the  'prentioe  boys  and  conunon  dticena,  on  the  other 
were  the  beadlee  and  other  dvio  Berritora,  with  their  elnbs 
and  naoM,  to  see  to  it  that  good  order  waa  pieeoived — a 
pr«eantion  all  the  more  needful,  for  on  that  day  mtxj  oon- 


dnlt  and  fountain  eponted  forth  jets  of  good  Bheniih  wine. 
Every  wicdow.balcony  and  ooigne  of  vaotage  was  thronged 
with  anxiona  ap^obtora. 

At  length,  at  the  booming  of  a  Tawer  gnn,  the  massiTe 
Tower  gatee  were  swung  bftok,  and  the  long  proceMion  de- 
filed onb  In  front  rode  twelve  French  knighta,  in  coats 
of  bins  velvet,  with  sleeves  ol  yellow  silk.     The  plaoe  of 
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honor  had  been  accorded  to  them  because  France  and 
Venice  were  the  only  States  which  permitted  their  ambas- 
sadors to  take  part  in  the  oeremoniaL  To  all  the  rest  of 
Ghzistendom  Anne  Boleyn  was  no  Queen,  and  though,  as 
all  oould  see,  soon  to  become  a  mother,  was  not  even  a  wifa 
Next  came,  two-bj-two,  in  long  procession,  a  troop  of  Eng- 
lish gentlemen,  many  of  whom  had  almost  beggared  them- 
eelves  that  they  might  make  a  fittmg  show  on  this  great 
day.  After  them  followed  the  violet-gowned  Enights  of 
the  Bath,  robed  and  mitred  abbots,  barons  in  common  vel- 
vet, bishops  and  earls  and  marquises,  each  successive  order 
seeming  to  outshine  the  preceding  one  in  splendor  of  attire 
and  adornment.  Then,  marching  alone,  came  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Audley ;  after  him  ihe  Venetian  ambassador  and  the 
Archbishop  of  York ;  then  Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  the  Bishop  of  Paris— a  famous  hunter,  but 
now  bearing  the  episcopal  crosder ;  then  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  with  Garter  King-at-Arms,  and  ''Belted  Will 
Howard,"  Lord  Marshal  of  England ;  then  followed  the 
officers  of  the  Queen's  household,  resplendent  in  crimson 
and  gold ;  and,  last  of  this  division  of  the  procession,  th^ 
Duke  of  Saffolk,  Xord  High  Constablsb  with  the  silver 
wand,  the  emblem  of  his  high  office^ 

Then,  after  a  brief  space,  came  the  one  for  whose  coming 
all  eyes  were  strained.    In  a  white  chariot^  drawn  by  white 
palfreys  covered  to  the  fetlock  by  white  silken  damask, 
and  under  a  golden  canopy,  rode  Anne  Boleyn.     She  was 
robed  in  white,  a  jeweled  coronet  upon  her  head,  find  her 
long  dark  h^  flowing  loose  over  her  shoulders.    Then 
came  peeresses  and  their  women,  some  in  white  chariots, 
others  mounted  upon  white  or  gray  palfreys,  according  to 
the  royal  mandate.    Ever  and  anon  the  procession  paused 
to  look  at  some  quaint  show  or  "pageant,**  mostly  of  an 
allegoric  or  semi-classical  design.    Here  it  was  Mount  Par- 
nassus, with  the  fountain  of  Helicon   spurting  out  four 
jets  of  red  wine  into  the  basin  below.     On  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  was  Apollo,  with  the  nine  Muses  around  him, 
all  making  such  music  as  they  could  with  harp  and  lyre 
and  voice.     Not  far  off  was  "a  little  mountain,  oovered  all 
over  with  white  and  red  rosea.'*    As  the  Queen  drew  near, 
a  white-falcon  "  was  made  to  descend  as  out  of  the  sky  "<— 
pulled  down,  we  suppose,  by  a  string ;  and  then,  continues 
the  old  chronicler,  "  incontinent  came  down  an  angel,  with 
great  melody,  and  set  a  crown  of  gold  on  the  falcon's  head ; 
and  in  the  same  pageant  sat  Saint  Anne,  with  all  her  iraue, 
and  Mary  Cieophas,  with  her  four  children,  of  the  which 
one  made  a  goodly  oration  to  the  Queen  of  the  fruitfulness 
of  Saint  Anne,  trusting  that  like  fruit  should  oome  to  her 
also." 

So  along  street  after  street  wound  the  }>rooeesion  to 
Westminster  Hall,  amid  shouting  and  singing,  ringing  of 
bells  from  all  church-steeples,  and  infinite  quaffing  of  wine 
from  the  ever-flowing  fountains.  Thus  this  great  Saturday 
came  and  went,  and  Sunday,  Pentecost  Day,  the  day  for 
the  coronation,  dawned.  Early  in  the  morning  the  x>eer8 
were  assembled  in  Westminster  Hall,  with  the  high  digni- 
taries of  Church  and  State.  Anne,  now  robed  in  purple 
velvety  furred  with  ermine,  took  her  seat  upon  the  dais, 
and  when  the  preliminary  ceremonies  had  been  performed, 
the  procession  was  formed  to  the  venerable  Abbey,  the 
bishops  and  monks,  properly  posted  in  the  court,  solemnly 
singing.  She  took  her  seat  in  the  coronation  chair,  and  at 
the  proper  time  was  conducted  to  the  high  altar,  where 
stood  Archbishop  Cranmer,  whose  lips  had  only  a  few  days 
before  announced  the  decree  that  the  marriage  between 
Henry  and  Katharine,  so  many  years  before,  was  a  sham, 
void,  and  of  no  effect  from  the  beginning.  His  hands 
poured  the  consecrated  oil  upon  the  head  of  Anne  Boleyn, 
and  from  him  she  received  the  golden  sceptre  and  the 


crown  of  St.  Edward.  She  had,  to  all  seeming,  attained 
the  summit  of  her  deeireSi  She  was  the  publicly  wedded 
wife  of  Henry,  and  the  crowned  and  consecrated  Queen  of 
England.  It  is  observable,  that  the  King  nowhere  appeals 
in  this  whole  ceremonial  He  seems  to  have  wished  that 
Anne  should  have  all  the  glory  of  ii  Tet  two  things  were 
still  lacking  :  Katharine  of  Ai^on  still  lived ;  snd  Anne, 
io  make  assurance  of  her  position^  must  become  the 
mother  of  a  living  son. 

The  expected  child  was  bom  on  September  7th,  1534,  a 
little  less  than  seven  months  after  the  most  probable  date 
of  the  private  marriage.    History  knows  this  child  as  Queen 
Elizabeth.     Henry  was  bitterly  chagrined  at  the  sex  of 
this  child.    If  it  had  been  a  prince  instead  of  a  princess, 
all  might  possibly  have  gone  weU  with  Anne  Boleyn. 
Henry  had  toiled  for  her  quite  as  assiduously,  and  almost 
as  long,  as  Jacob  did  daring  his  two  terms  of  servitude  for 
BacheL    The  prize,  once  gained^  lost  all  value  in  his  eyes, 
and  he  soon  began  to  cast  lustful  eyes  upon  Jane  Seymour, 
one  of  Anne*a  maids  of  honor.     Meantime,  in  the  Autumn 
of  1535,  Anne  was  again  to  become  a  mother.     When  close 
upon  her  time  of  trial,  she  one  day  caught  her  husband  in 
amorous  dalliance  with  her  dishonorable  maid  of  honpr. 
The  shock  of  this  discovery  caused  her,  on  January  29th, 
1536,  to  give  birth  to  a  dead  son*     Henry  was  furious,  and 
charged  her  with  the  '*lo8S  of  his  boy."    She  replied,  in- 
dignantly, that  he  "had  no  one  to  blame  but  himself  for 
this  disappointment,  which  had  been  caused  by  her  dis- 
tress of  mind  about  that  wench,  Jane  Seymour."    Henrj 
left  her,  muttering  wrathfully  that  Anne  ''should  have  no 
more  boys  by  Imn."    The  end  was  f^t  coming.     But  one 
more  gleam  of  triumph  was  reserved  for  Anne  Boleyn. 
The  blameless  Katharine  of  Aragon  died,  and  Anne  exult- 
ingly  exclaimed,  ''Now,  indeed,  am  I  the  Quean  I"    In  a 
little  more  than  four  montha  her  head  rolled  npon  the 
scaffold. 

After  the  quarrel  with  Henry,  Anne  withdrew  herself 
frpm  the  gayeties  of  the  Court,  and  spent  her  time  at 
Greenwich,  her  principal  enjoyment  being  in  playing^  with 
her  little  dogs,  and  setting  them  to  fight  with  each  other. 
One  can  scarcely  help  thinking  that  she  was  half  orazed. 
Saving  her  relations  with  Henry,  she  had  passed  hear  four- 
and-thirty  years  without  any  marked  scandal  against  her. 
But  now,  making  all  allowance  for  false  testimony,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  she  suffered  more  than  one  of  her 
attendants  to  address  her  in  terms  of  passionate  endear- 
ment. Among  those  whom  scandal  pointed  out  as  her 
paramours,  were  Brereton,  Koiris  and  Weston,  gro<»ns  of 
her  chamber,  and  Mark  Smeaton,  a  low-bom  musician. 
Besides  these,  was  named  her  own  brother,  George^  Yia- 
count  Bochford.  Beporis  against  her  became  rife  early 
in  June,  1536,  and  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Gounoil  was 
secretly  appointed  to  investigate  the  charges  against  hezi 
Among  this  committee  were  her  unde,  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, and  her  own  father,  now  Earl  of  Wiltshire.  Rightly 
or  wrongly,  they  found  matter  of  grave 'accusation  against 
her ;  but  she  seems  to  have  had  no  suspicion  of  the  weapons 
which  were  being  forged  <iigainst  her. 

The  blow  fell  on  Monday,  May  1st,  1536.  On  that  day 
there  was  a  great  joust  at  Greenwich,  over  which  Anne 
presided,  Henry  being  one  of  the  spectators.  He  was  evi- 
dently prepared  for  something  ;  for  all  at  once  he  spnug 
up  wrathfully  and  left  the  balcony,  followed  by  half  a 
dozen  of  his  attendants.  One  chronicler  says  —how  tmth* 
fully  no  one  knows — ^that  he  saw  the  Qaeen  throw  her 
handkerchief  to  Sir  Henry  Norris,  and  that  after  he  had 
wiped  his  face  with  it,  he  handed  it  back  to  her  on  the 
point  of  his  lance  ;  for  in  this  joust  he  was  her  champion 
knighti    Be  this  as  it  may,  Henxy  rode  of^  giving  ordexa 
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that  Anne  shoold  be  arrested  next  daj  and  committed  to 
the  Tower.  Of  what  followed  there  are  aooounts  enoagli, 
bat  not  altogether  oonsiBtant  with  eaoh  other.  On  the 
fourth  day  of  her  imprlBonmentt  she  wrote  a  long  and 
pathetic  letter  to  the  King,  who  had  by  emissaries  evi- 
dently endeavored  to  wring  from  her  some  confession  of 
guilt.  Of  this  letter,  which  may  still  be  read  in  the  orig- 
inal,  we  give  only  a  portion.     She  writes  : 

"  Let  not  yonr  Grace  ever  imagine  that  your  poor  wife  will  ever 
be  brought  to  aofenowledge  a  fault,  where  not  so  mnoli  as  a  thought 
ever  proceeded.  Never  a  prinoe  had  wife  more  loyal  in  duty,  and 
in  all  true  affection,  than  yoa  have  found  In  Anne  Boleyn,  with 
which  name  and  place  I  could  willingly  have  contented  myself,  if 
Ood  and  your  Oraoe's  pleasure  had  so  been  pleased.  Neither  did 
I,  at  any  time,  so  far  forget  myself  in  my  exaltation,  or  received 
Queenship,  bat  that  I  always  looked  for  such  alteration  as  I  now 
find  ;  for  the  ground  of  my  preferment  being  on  no  surer  basis 
than  yonr  Qrace*8  fancy,  the  least  alteration  was  fit  and  sufficient 
(I  knew)  to  draw  that  fancy  to  some  other  subject  You  have 
chosen  me  from  a  low  estate  to  be  your  Queen  and  companion,  far 
beyond  my  desert  and  desire.  If  then  you  found  me  worthy  ol 
such  honor,  good,  your  Grace  ;  let  not  any  light  fancy  or  bad 
counsel  of  mine  enemies  withdraw  your  princely  favor  from  m^  ; 
neither  let  that  stain— that  unworthy  stain— of  a  disloyal  heart 
toward  your  good  Grace,  ever  cast  so  foul  a  blot  on  me  and  on  the 
Infant  princess,  your  daughter.  Try  me,  good  King,  but  let  me 
have  a  lawful  trial ;  but  let  not  my  sworn  enemies  sit  as  my  accu- 
sers and  my  Judges ;  yea,  let  me  have  an  open  trial,  for  my  truth 
shall  fear  no  open  shames.  Then  shall  you  see  either  mine  inno- 
cence cleared,  your  suspicions  and  conscience  satisfied,  the  igno- 
miny  and  slander  of  the  world  stopped;  or  my  gtdlt  openly 
declared,  so  that,  whatever  God  and  you*  may  determino  of,  your 
Grace  may  be  at  liberty,  both  before  God  and  man,  not  only  to  es- 
e3ute  worthy  punishment  on  me  as  an  unfaithful  wife,  but  to  fol- 
low your  affection,  already  settled  upon  that  party  for  whose  sake 
I  am  now  what  I  am.  But  if  yon  have  already  determined  of  me 
that  not  only  my  death,  but  an  Infamous  slander,  must  bring  you 
the  Joying  of  your  desired  happiness,  then  I  desire  of  God  that  ho 
will  pardon  your  great  sin  herein,  and  likewise  mine  enemies,  the 
instruments  thereof.  •  .  .  Xy  last  and  only  request  shall  be  that 
myself  may  only  bear  the  burden  of  your  Grace's  displeasure,  and 
that  it  may  not  touoll  the  innocent  souls  of  those  poor  gentlemen, 
who,  as  I  understand,  are  likewise  in  strait  imprisonment  for  my 
sake." 

But  the  King  had  already  determined  the  matter,  and 
whatsoever  the  King  willed  the  courts  would  surely  de- 
cree. On  May  10th,  four  days  after  the  date  of  this  letter, 
two  indictments  for  high  treason  were  found  by  two  grand 
juries  in  two  counties  "against  the  Lady  Anne,  Queen  of 
England,  Oeorge  Boleyn,  Yiaoount  Boohford,  Sir  Francis 
Weston  and  William  Breroton,  gentlemen  of  the  Privy 
Chamber,  and  William  Smeaton,  a  performer  on  musical 
instruments."  Smeaton  was  said  to  have  pleaded  guilty, 
after  having  been  subjected  to  the  rftck.  Norria,  Weston 
and  Brereton  averred  their  own  innooence  and  that  of  the 
Queen.  Short  work  was  made  of  their  trial.  They  word 
all  found  guilty,  and  executed.  Smeaton's  alleged  oonfes- 
aion  did  not  gain  him  his  life. 

The  Queen  and  her  brother,  being  peers,  could  be  tried 
only  by  the  Lords.  Of  the  fifty-two  English  peers,  half 
were  constituted  a  commission  for  this  purpose.  The 
president  on  the  trial  was  the  Dake  of  Norfolk,  uncle  of 
the  Queen ;  another  member  of  the  court  was  that  Henry 
Percy,  now  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  had  once  hoped 
to  be  the  husband  of  Anne  Boleyn.  Her  father,  now  Earl 
of  WUtshire,  had  been  named  as  one  of  the  commission, 
but  he  did  not  act  as  such.  The  charges  against  the 
Queen  were  definite  and  exact,  naming  the  time  and  place 
of  each  alleged  act  of  criminality.  Of  the  evidence  there 
appears  no  record.  The  trial  began  on  the  15th  of  May, 
and  on  the  next  day  the  decision^ was  delivered.  The 
•nnanimous  verdict  of  the  court  was,  that  '*  The  Queen  be 
taken  back  to  the  King's  prison  within  the  Tower,  and 
then,  as  the  King  shall  command,  be  brought  to  the  green 


within  the  said  Tower,  and  there  be  burned  or  beheaded, 
as  shall  please  the  King."  It  is  said  that  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  burst  into  tears  as  he  pronounced  the  sentence, 
and  that  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  "  was  obliged  by  a 
sudden  illness  to  leave  the  court."  Viscount  Bochford 
was  also  found  guilty  of  incest  with  his  sister  ;  the  princi- 
pal witness  against  him  being  his  own  wife,  an  infamous 
woman,  who  in  time  came  to  an  evil  end. 

Whether  Anne  Boleyn  was  or  was  not  guilty  of  the 
crimes  laid  to  her  dharge^  will  never  bo  known  to  mortal 
man.  Li  favor  of  her  innocence  is  the  enormity  of  the 
charges,  and  their  apparent  moonsiatency  with  the  general 
tenor  of  her  whole  previous  life.  On  the  other  hand  is 
the  fact  that  she  was  unanimously  condemned  by  the  most 
august  tribunal  known  to  English  law — a  tribunal  which 
included  some  men  of  the  best  repute  in  theilr  day. 

A  curious  incident  occurred  during  some  part  of  these 
proceedings.  By  the  King's  order,  Oranmer  was  made 
confessor  to  the  Queen,  and  to  him  she  is  said  to  have 
made  an  avowal  of  something  which  rendered  her  marriage 
with  Henry  unlawful  and  void  from  the  beginning.  What 
that  avowal  was,  supposing  it  was  ever  made,  is  wholly 
unknown.  Some  conjecture  that  it  related  to  the  former 
intimacy  between  Henry  and  Mary  Boleyn  ;  some  even 
hint  at  something  darker — ^that  Anne  was  the  daughter  of 
Henry.  Perhaps  the  most  probable  conjecture  is  that  it 
referred  to  her  pre-contract  with  [Piers  Bntler,  which  at 
that  day  was  held  to  preclude  any  marriage  with  another^ 
The  legal  record,  of  a  somewhat  later  date,  is  wholly 
vague.  It  runs  thus :  "  Now,  of  late,  God,  of  His  infinite 
goodness,  from  whom  no  secret  thing  can  bo  hid,  hath 
caused  to  be  brought  to  light  evident  and  open  knowledge 
of  certain  just,  true  and  lawful  impediments,  unknown  at  the 
making  of  the  said  Acts  [by  which  the  marriage  had  baen 
declared  legitimate],  and  since  confessed  by  the  Lady 
Anne,  by  the  which  it  plainly  appeareth  tliat  the  said  mar- 
riage "was  never  good  nor  consonant  to  the  laws."  Cran- 
mer,  acting  in  one  judicial  capacity,  pronounced  the  mar- 
riage to  have  been  null  and  void  from  the  outset ;  while 
another  decree  granted  a  divorce  to  Henry.  If  there  had 
been  no  marriage,  one  cannot  underataad  how  there  could 
be  a  divorce. 

The  iKing,  m  his  infinite  goodness,  had  decided  that 
Anne  should  not  be  burned,  but  beheaded,  and  that  the 
execution  should  be  performed  on  the  19  th  of  May.  On  * 
that  day,  three  years  before,  she  had  made  her  first  publio 
appearance  in  London  as  acknowledged  Queen  of  England. 
A  little  before  noon  she  was  led  down  to  the  Tower  green. 
A  single  gun  was  loaded  on  the  ramparts  ;  beside  it  stood 
a  cannoneer  with  lighted  lintstock  ;  for  the  discharge  was 
to  announce  to  eager  ears  that  the  deed  was  done.  Upon 
the  scaffold  were  several  notabilities — ^perhaps  the  most 
notably  being  Henry  Fitzroy,  the  young  Duke  of  Bich- 
mond,  illegitimate  son  of  the  King,  who  had  it  in  mind  to 
legitimatize  him,  and  make  him  heir  to  the  crown.  When 
the  brief  preliminaries  had  been  concluded,  Anne  walked 
firmly  to  the  block.  The  bitterness  of  death  was  past, 
and  she  met  her  doom  with  all  firmness. 

"Good  Christian  people,"  she  said,  "I  am  come  to  die. 
And  according  to  the  law,  and  by  law,  I  am  judged  to 
death,  and  therefore  I  will  si)eak  nothing  against  it.  I  am 
come  hither  to  accuse  no  man,  nor  to  speak  anything  of 
that  whereof  I  am  accused  and  condemned  to  die.  But  I 
pray  God  save  the  King,  and  send  him  long  to  reign  over 
you ;  for  a  gentler  and  more  merciful  prince  was  there, 
never ;  and  to  me  he  was  ever  a  good,  a  gentle  and  sov- 
ereign lord.  If  aoy  person  will  meddle  of  my  affairs,  I 
require  him  to  judge  the  best  And  thus  I  take  my  leavo 
.  of  the  world  and  of  you.    0  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me- 


ASNE   BOLETN. 


To  Qod  I  commend  mjBoiiL"  Having  Bpokentheae  words, 
Mja  tbe  chro&iolei',  "vith  &  smiling  coontenanoe,  she 
kneeled  down  on  both  her  knees,  and  Bud,  'To  Jesos 
Gbriat  I  eommend  m^  «onl,'  and  with  that  word  the  hug- 
man  of  Galsia  smote  oEF  her  head  with  one  stroke  with  a 
Bword." 


Meanwhile,  Henry  was  in  Richmond  Puk,  RnrronDded 
hj  honnds  snd  hontsmen  attired  for  the  chase,  <mlj  swt- 
ing  the  boom  from  th«  Towet  gun  which  thoold  aunooDW 
that  Anne  Bolejn  was  no  njore.  As  aocai  as  the  Mnod 
rang  throngh  the  noontide  air,  he  gave  an  eznltant  ihoat 
"Ha,  haThe  exEJwmed,  "Uie  deed  isdoael    UnoonplB 
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the  honnda  !"    Aiid  then  the  liimt  aped  gajlj  westward. 
Irlenry  lode  (aat  aod  well     At  niKbtfall  ha  diew  rein  at 
'Wold  HkII,  in  Wiltabire,  tbe  muuion  of  the  lather  of  Jane 
SeymoDr,  vho  was  looking  oaj  for  the  coming  of  the  brida- 
Sroom  expeotaiit,  whose  first  wife  had  been  dead  less  thiin 
five  months,  the  second  onlj  about  aa  many  honni.     Mar- 
riage prepatations  Lad  been  going  on,  for  how  long  we 
know  not ;  but  the^  were  now  aompleta.     A  datifnl  Priv; 
Con«oil  had  besought  tbe  JUng  lo  take  a  third  wife  with- 
oat  an  hour's  delay  after  the  head  ol  the  second  one  had 
tallaa  npon  the  acaffold.     Heniy  needed  no  snch  nrgency, 
bat  complied  with  the  reqneet  aJmoet  to  the  letter.    Early 
next  morning  his  Boyal  Highness,   "  Defender  of  Ui« 
Paith,"  and  all  tbat^  dad  in  pnre  white,  took  to  wife  Jane 
SejmonF,  the  waiting-woman  of  her  whose  corpse  was 
8oaroeIy  oold.     Aa  nearly  as  we  can  meaanre  the  time, 
Henry  was   married  to 
Jane      Seymour      jost 
twenty  honrs  after  the 
lieod    of  Anne  Boleyn 
bad    fallen     from    the 
■harp  sword  •stroke  of 
the  executioner  of  Calais. 


LooasDvaa  to  United 
States  Fish  Oommis- 
aioner  Baiid.  th«  wodd 
ia  httdebted  to  a  woman 
for  the  discorery  that 
the  <ul  of  the  "men- 
haden" fish  has  mnoh 
eommendal  value.  Abont 
the  year  1S60,  Urs.  John 
Bartlett,  of  Blue  Hill, 
near  Mount  Desert, 
Uaina,  while  boiling 
some  fish  for  her  ohiok- 
ens,  notioed  a  thick 
■onm  of  oil  apon  the 
sarfaee  of  the  water. 
Some  of  this  oil  she 
bottled,  and  when  on  a 
Tint  to  Boston  soon 
afterward,  she  carried 
samples  to  one  of  the 
leading  oil-merohaute  of 
that  city,  who  encoor- 
aged  her  to  bring  mora 
The  following  year  the 
Bartlett  family  indas- 
triooaly  pliad  their  gill 
nets;  and  sent  to  the 
market  13  barrds  of  oil, 
for  which  they  were 
paid  at  the  rate  of  SIX 
a  barrel,  in  all  8l4a 

OoTTBTEST  at  home, 
like  other  rirtues,  can- 
not be  praoticod  too 
oonstantly,  or  bo  too 
well  fortified  by  unde> 
viating  habit  Even 
when  a  man  ia  alone  it 
is  not  well  to  throw 
aside  the  restraints  and 
obserrancea     of     social 


THE   MASKED   MARQUISE. 

By  LiLLiB  Dbvkrbux  Blake. 
[The  malD  taots  of  tltis  story  tre  ot  real  oeonrrenoe,  and  Faun; 
Foley  was  a  liTlog  cbameter,  well  known  to  old  resldenls  of  Lou- 
Isiana,— L.  D.  B.] 

Sour  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  wandering  yonng  bachelor, 
bmriness  took  me  to  New  Orleans,  and  lad  me  to  make  my 
way  to  the  Southern  oamtol  on  one  of  those  miniature 
palaoes  which  float  on  the^hfiasiaaippi.  One  evening,  just 
as  we  were  approaching  tbe  Crescent  Oity,  my  friend  Tom 
Bowie  and  I  wore  strolling  on  the  upper  deck,  when  an 
outward-bound  steamer  oome  puffing  up-stream,  and 
passed  ns,  the  people  on  deck  enthiuiaatioally  waving 
their  handkaroliiefs^  and  the  whistles  of  both  veesels 
sounding  a  shrill  and  almost  deafening  greeting. 


TH(  Misno  ■4K|Diai._"'irani,  BOTB,'BBa  sjiv,  wrrs  tbb  saiib  iittbk,  mociimo  LiiraH  tbac  was 
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"The  Fanny  Foiey^^*  I  said,  reading  the  name  irhioli 
adorned  the  paddle-box.  "  How  manj  of  jour  boats  are 
named  after  women  I" 

''Tea;  the  viTes  and  sweelheorts  of  the  bnildera  and 
-owners  of  these  steamers  are  often  immortalized  in  that 
"way.  This  boat,  however,  is  named  after  one  of  the  most 
iamons  belles  this  river  ever  saw." 

"Indeed  !  T^'ell,  it  is  a  very  dashing-loolring  boat,**  I 
Baidy  as  I  tnmed  to  watch  the  gay  colors  and  profuse  gild- 
ing of  the  vanishing  Fanny  Foley. 

"It  should  be,  to  do  justioe  to  the  original,  if  all  I  have 
heard  of  her  is  true,*'  replied  Tom.  "I  never  saw  the  lady 
myself.  But  there  is  your  friend,  Miss  Parker,  coming  on 
•deck,  Gharlie,  and  a  present  beanty  is  better  than  an  absent 
one,  any  day,  especially——-" 

But  I  did  not  hear  the  end  of  Tom's  sentence,  for  I 
turned  quickly,  to  meet  the  pretty  blue-eyed  girl  who  was 
•coming  toward  us,  and  presently  forgot  all  about  the  Fanny 
Foley. 

Two  weeks  after  this,  I  went  with  my  friend  Tom  to  one 
of  the  masked  balls  that  were  in  those  days  the  favorite 
amusement  of  the  season  in  New  Orleans.  The  scene  was 
a  briUiant  one,  crowds  of  dancers  thronging  the  floor,  cos- 
tumes of  every  age  and  country  mingling  together,  many 
of  them  noticeable  for  their  splendor— for  I  write  of  the 
good  old  days  before  the  war,  when  the  people  of  New  Or- 
leans were  wealthy  and  prosperous. 

As  we  passed  up  the  room,  ^om  was  seized  upon  ^  a 
dashing  vivandiire,  and,  with  a  parting  nod  and  smile,  left 
me  to  my  fate.  I  walked  on,  feeling  for  a  moment  some- 
vAat  lonely  in  the  gay  crowd.  My  dress  was  that  of  a 
Tenetian  cavalier,  which  I  fancied  rather  set  off  my  six  feet 
of  muscular  Christianiiy ;  and  I  was  unmasked.  Stranger 
as  I  was,  I  had  no  need  of  oonoealing  myself  for  any  especial 
purpose,  and,  with  the  vanity  of  youth,  I  thought  my  face 
might  serve  as  a  card  of  introduottoo. 

People  hurried  past  me  in  busy  groups,  or  "whirled  by 
in  the  dance ;  but  no  one  noticed  me,  and  I  was  just  about 
to  turn  aside  and  seat  myself  somewhat  moodily  on  a  bench 
against  the  wall,  wh^i  a  tiny  hand  was  laid  On  my  arm,  and 
a  dear  voice  said :  "Why  so  pensive,  gentle  stranger  V* 

I  tnmed  and  beheld,  standing  beside  me,  the  daintiest 
figure  I  ever  saw — a  lady  rather  under  the  middle  height^ 
attired  in  the  costume  of  a  French  marquise  of  the  time  of 
Iiouia  XlV.-r-a  blue  satin  bodice^  out  square,  with  full 
'white  lace  chemisette  reaching  to  the  throat,  where  a  ruff 
•came  up  to  the  very  chin.  The  ridi  skirt,  full,  and  trimmed 
profusely,  was  loq[>ed  over  a  white  satin  petticoat  There 
^ere  pink  roses  on  these  loopings,  and  on  her  bosom, 
'while  her  hair,  powdered  to  snowy  whiteness,  was  sprinkled 
-with  diamond-dust^  and  dmosod  with  pink  roses  and  bluq 
ribbons. 

There  was  an  airy  grace  about  her  light  and  delicate 
form,  the  foot  and  ankle  revealed  by  the  short  petticoat 
were  exquisitely  dainty,  set  off  by  the  fine  silk  stockings 
and  high-heeled  slippers,  adorned  with  diamond  buckles ; 
while  the  hand  that  rested  on  my  arm  was  small  and Jbeau- 
tifuUy  shaped. 

I  was  captivated  at  onoe,  and  said,  as  I  offered  my  arm  to 
ihe  fair  unknown : 

"I  was  pensive,  lady,  because  in  tiiis  great  crowd  I  felt 
-myself  alone  ;  but  your  presence  has  driven  away  the 
clouds,  and  I  am  happy  since  you  have  deigUed  to  smile 
upon  me.** 

*•  Well  spoken.  Sir  Cavalier,**  she  replied ;  "  and  I  accept 
your  escort,  so  gallantly  given.** 

She  slid  her  small  hand  within  my  arm,  and  we  joined 
the  promenaders,  I  finding  a  now  interest  in  the  scone  that 
a  moment  ago  had  seemed  so  dreary, 


"  Have  you  bean  here  long.  Sir  Cavalier  V*  asked  the 
hAj. 

"  I  am  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,'*  I  answered ; "  tbere- 
f ore  I  am  especially  grateful  to  you  for  yoor  eondesoeiuuoa 
In  noticing  me.*' 

As  I  spoke,  I  looked  keenly  at  my  companion,  hoping 
to  trace  somewhat  the  lineaments  of  her  facia,  but  it  vu  in 
vain.  Her  mask  was  of  black  velvet,  and  from  its  lower 
edge  hung  a  fall  of  figured  black  lace,  which  oomplitely 
concealed  the  month  and  chin.  I  could  only  Me  th&t  i 
pair  of  dark  eyes  looked  up  at  mine,  and  that  they  rivaled 
in  their  brilliancy  the  jewels  which  hung  from  her  eas, 
the  flashes  of  which  gleamed  through  the  shrouding  kce. 

At  this  moment  the  band  struck  up  k  waltz,  and  people 
began  moving  about  to  find  partners. 

"  Will  it  please  your  ladyship  to  dance  ?'*  I  asked. 

"Of  all  things,  fair  knight,*'  she  replied,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment we  were  whirling  about  the  room. 

Such  a  dancer  I  never  met^  either  before  or  since.  I 
have  tripped  it  with  Spanish  girls  under  the  moonligU 
^ith  light-footed  Frenchwomen,  with  fair-haired  German 
fratdeins^  and,  perhaps,  best  of  all,  with  our  graoefnl  Nov 
York  belles,  but  never  have  I  met  such  lightness  and  graee 
of  motion,  such  exquisite  rhythm  of  movement!  This 
dainty  marquise  seemed  to  be  the  xrery  incarnation  of 
Terpsichore,  as  her  light  form  swayed  to  every  attain  oi 
the  musia 

When  we  paused,  I  was  fairly  captivated. 

"Ah,  lady !"  I  said,  "my  poor  words  are  all  inadefpiito 
to  tell  you  what  a  delight  that  was  I  I  could  have  vulud 
that  waltz  could  have  lasted  an  eternity  1'* 

She  laughed,  lightly. 

"Would  not  that  be  rather  tiresome.  Sir  Knight?  I 
fancy  an  eternity,  even  of  waltzing,  irould  become  rather 
a  bore." 

I  "Not  with  you  P  I  eried,  enthusiastically. 
'  "A  brave  complim6nt»  and  well  tnmed,"  she  said, 
quickly ;  "but  are  you  not  scunewhat  rash  ?    Bemember, 
you  have  not  yet  even  seen  ine.'* 

"I  can  guess  at  the  beauty  which  I  hope  ere  long  to  be 
permitted  to  gaze  upon,  lady." 

A  faint  laugh,  whioh  had  a  suggestion  of  mookery  in  ii> 
rippled  from  under  her  vailing  mask,  and  at  that  moment 
Tom  made  his  way  out  of  the  crowd  toward  me. 

He  was  unmasked,  and,  as  I  saw  how  handsome  he  looked, 
his  face  flushed  with  the  dance,  a  sudden  pang  of  jealousy 
shot  through  my  bveasL 

"Ah,  Charlie^  you  have  found  a  partner  I"  and  he  bowed 
low  to  the  lady. 

"  Only  for  one  danoe,"  she  replied,  as  she  withdrew  htr 
hand  from  my  ann. 

"  A  fair  challenge,  lady,*'  he  said,  quickly.  "  Shall  tlid 
next  be  ^mine  ?'* 

"With  all  my  heart!"  and  she  transfetred  thedaintj 
white  glove  to  my  friend's  arm. 

The  music  struck  up  a  redowa.  I  had  the  aggravation 
of  seeing  my  charming  partnes  whirling  away  from  me,  ap- 
parently as  well  pleased  with  her  new  companion  as  she  had 
been  a  moment  ago  with  mcu 

I  was  somehow  most  unreasonably  vexed,  and  plnnged 
in  the  crowd  till  I  saw  a  lady  standing  alone  by  the  wall, 
and  at  once  ofiered  her  my  arm.  She  accepted  it,  and  v^ 
began  to  dance ;  but  she  seemed  awkward,  damay  and 
stupid,  and  I  left  her  as  soon  as  I  could  respectably,  and 
went  prowling  forlornly  over  the  room,  thinking  envioual/ 
of  how  happy  Tom  must  be  all  the  time. 

"  Pensive  again,  Sir  Knight  ?" 

The  words  wero  uttered  at  my  elbow,  and  I  turned  to 
find  the  marquise  dose  at  my  sidCi 
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'Oh,  70a  haye  oome  back  to  me  T I 
glad  !•• 

Mjr  hoartmeaB  aeemed^to  please  her,  for  she  took  my  aim 
atonoa 

"Yes ;  and  I  will  not  leave  yon  so  abrapfly  again.  Yon 
wiU  forgive  me  for  that,  won't  you  ?" 

"  Y— es,"  I  said,  slowly.  "  But  you  made  me  vary  mif- 
erable." 

"  Oh,  no  r' 

"You  did,  indeed." 

I  repeated  the  words  earnestly.  She  looked  at  me 
quiokly. 

"I  saw  you  daneing  quite  gayly,"  she  said. 

"  Yes,  with  a  horrid,  clumsy  thing  I** 

"Ah,  ha.  Sir  Knight !  where  is  your  gallantry  ?" 

'*Well,  she  was,  compared  to  you,"  I  repeated ;  "but  I 
will  forget  it  all  if  you  will  dance  with  me  now." 

Once  more  she  rested  on  my  arm,  and  we  floated  through 
the  room  to  the  deHcious  strains  of  one  of  Strauss's  waltzes, 
while  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Tom  viewing  us  jeal- 
oasly  from  a  distance. 

The  moment  the  dance  was  over,  I  led  my  companion 
into  the  balcony,  that  she  might  not  escape  me,  or  be  car- 
ried off  by  my  friend,  of  whom  I  had  a  sudden  distrust ; 
and  as  thus  comparatively  alone  we  walked  up  and  down 
under  the  soft  Southern  night,  my  fascination  deepened 
each  moment  The  lovely  marquise  was  as  witty  as  she 
was  graceful  Her  conversation  sparkled  with  jests,  with 
epigrams,  and  appropriate  stories.  There  was  a  finish 
about  it,  a  knowledge  of  the  world  displayed  in  it,  and  a 
fand  of  reminiscence  that  were  absolutely  wonderful,  and 
stimulated  to  the  highest  point  my  desire  to  know  who 
the  lady  was.  I  tried  by  every  eloquent  }>ersua8ion  of 
which  I  was  master  to  induce  her  to  unmask,  but  to  no 
purpose.  I  offered  her  refreshments,  and  she  took  only  a 
glass  of  wine,  which  she  drank  beneath  the  laoe,  and  not 
for  my  most  eloquent  prayers  would  she  even  unglove  her 
small  hand. 

I  had  becomd,  perhaps,  teasingly  persistent  in  my  en- 
treaties, when  Tom  again  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and, 
with  a  mocking  laugh,  she  left  me  for  him. 

Not  for  long,  however.  I  was  walking  up  and  down  in 
the  ,balcony<alone,  trying  to  reason  myself  out  of  the  ut- 
terly exaggerated  interest  I  felt  in  the  mysterious  lady, 
when  Tom  came  rushing  up  to  me. 

"  She  im't  with  you,  then  ?"  he  ezblaimed,  in  a  tone  of 
disappointmeni 

"Who?" 

"The  marquise. •• 

"  No  ;  I  thought  she  was  with  you.*' 

"  No  ;  she  left  me  suddenly  because  I  asked  her  to  un- 
mask, and  I  fancied  she  might  have  come  back  to  yon." 

"Let  us  try  to  find  her,"  I  said,  eagerly,  and  together 
we  started  in  search  of  our  fascinating  incognitcu 

Yainly,  however,  although  we  made  our  way  through 
the  throng  in  every  direction ;  we  saw  no  more  of  the 
marquise,  and  as  the  last  of  the  dancers  were  leaving  the 
hall,  wo,  too,  left  it.  with  our  curiosity  unsatisfied. 

For  days  after  that  Tom  and  I  talked  only  of  the  mar- 
quise when  we  were  alone  together,  and,  for  my  part,  I 
was  so  far  fascinated  that  my  thoughts  and  my  dreams 
were  constantly  of  her. 

One  evening,  just  at  dusk,  I  was  walking  through  the 
fashionable  part  of  New  Orleans  known  as  Lafayette,  when 
I  saw  a  lady  coming  down  the  path  from  an  elegant  pri- 
vate house.  That  graceful  figure,  that  quick,  elastic  step, 
I  could  not  mistake,  and,  with  my  heart  beating  to  suffo- 
cation, I  hurried  toward  her. 

Just  as  I  almost  reached  the  spot,  the  lady  stepped  to 


the  sidewalk.  It  was  nearly  dark,  and  she  was  vailed,  but 
I  saw  the  outlines  of  a  fair,  delicate  faoe,  and  I  caught  the 
flash  of  the  brilliant  eyes  that  met  mine  with  a  look  of 
startled  recognition. 

As  she  caught  sight  of  me  she  turned  quiokly  away,  and 
sprang  toward  the  carriage  awaiting  her.  I  hastened  for- 
ward, but  before  I  could  reach  her  the  door  was  dosed, 
and  I  heard  her  utter  the  one  word  : 

"  Home  I" 

I  raised  my  hat  with  a  profound  bow,  and  she  responded 
with  a  graceful  inclination  of  the  head  ;  and  then  the  car- 
riage rolled  away,  and  I  was  left  standing  there  like  one 
who  had  seen  a  vision. 

It  was  too  dark  to  distingmsh  anything  about  the  car- 
riage and  horses,  or  I  was  too  much  bewildered  to  notice 
them ;  and  I  thought,  on  the  whole,  I  had  better  not 
mention  the  circumstance  to  Tom,  as  it  had  led  to  no  dis- 
covery, 

A  month  slid  away,  and  the  last  night  of  the  carnival 
arrived.  It  was  to  be  celebrated  by  a  masked  ball,  flner 
than  anything  which  had  yet  been  seen.  Tom  and  I  had 
haunted  a  dossen  balls  since  in  the  vain  hope  of  seeing  our 
fair  unknown,  and  were  resolved  not  to  miss  this  one. 

We  had  prowled  through  the  splendid  rooms  for  half ' 
an  hour,  however,  in*a  seemingly  hopeless  quest,  and  were 
beginning  to  think  of  finding  partners,  when  Tom  caught 
my  arm  suddenly. 

"  There  she  is,  Charlie  I" 

I  turned,  and  there  stood  the  lady  of  my  dreams.  She 
was  again  dreesed  as  a  marquise,  but  this  time  her  bodice 
and  hooped  skirt  were  of  rose-colored  silk,  while  a  dia- 
mond coronet  shone  in  her  powdered  hair,  and  a  splendid 
circlet  of  diamonds  surrounded  the  ruff  which  concealed 
her  throat 

She  came  directly  toward  ua  as  we  advanced  with  out- 
stretched hands  to  meet  her. 

"A  good-evening  to  you.  Sir  Knights,"  she  said; 
"  whom  are  you  waiting  for  00  patiently  ?" 

"  For  you  I"  we  cried,  simultaneoudy  ;  and  almost  in 
the  same  breath  we  both  asked  her  to  dance. 

It  was  a  somewhat  trying  moment  for  her,  as  she  was 
forced  to  a  choice  between  us.  After  a  second  of  hesita- 
tion she  said,  as  she  took  my  arm  : 

"  You  are  my  first  acquaintance,  fair  sir  ;  but " — ^turn- 
ing to  Tom,  and  giving  him  her  hand  for  a  moment — 
"  you  shall  have  the  seoond  dance." 

I  walked  away  with  my  prize,  intensely  piroud  and 
happy,  while  Tom  turned  from  us  with  a  blaok  frown  on 
his  brow. 

I  cannot  tell  what  spirit  of  coquetry  ewayed  this 
strange  woman ;  what  Circe  spells  she  had  caught  in  a 
long  career  of  conquest ;  what  witchcraft  ahe  possessed 
and  chose  to  use  that  nigjht — ^but  certain  It  is  that  Tom 
and  I  were  completely  and  utterly  captivated  and  en- 
slaved—more  _  than  that,  we  were  rendered  absolutely 
wretched. 

If  I  enjoyed  a  triumph,  it  was  but  a  brief  one.  My 
dance  was  scarcely  over,  before  my  partner  abandoned  me 
for  Tom ;  and  again,  before  he  had  been  with  her  half  an 
hour,  she  quitted  him  and  searched  me  out  where  I  was 
mooning  in  a  comer. 

We  were  both  of  us  fascinated,  bewildered,  tormented  ; 
and,  as  the  night  deepened,  I  began  to  feel  an  intenso^ 
jealous  hatred  of  my  formerly  favorite  friend. 

That  he  reciprocated  the  feeling  was  evident  enough. 
He  looked  at  me,  whenever  I  saw  him,  with  a  defiant 
frown  ;  and  we  were  both  ready  to  break  out  into  an  open 
quarrel  at  the  least  provocation. 
_Ali  this  time  the  lady,  as  before,  resisted  any  entreaty 
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to  iiimftf,  thongli  more  tluut  onoa  she  joined  eush  of  di 
in  drinking  the  champagne  that  wh  itmAj  to  t«mpt  iii«  r( 
axij  momanL 

Tb«  orowd  ttu  thinning  in  the  ballroom,  irhan,  after  a 
danoo)  I  peraoaded  the  marqniie  to  leave  tbe  glare  and 


At  m7  worda  ehe  dnw  back  at  flnt,  u  if  ataitled ;  nd 

thell,  as  if  resolved  to  lally  me  ant  of  my  folly,  ahe  wid ; 

"What  1  love  a  woman  yon  have  perer  aeen  ?" 

"  Bnt  I  did  aae  yon  tiutt  evening  I"  I  replied,  impctn- 

onaly.    "I  knovtbat  yon  are  beaotifnll    But  ymiriU 


lights  within,  and  walk  on  the  moonlit  grounds  whioh  sur- 
ronoded  the  building  where  the  ball  was  given. 

We  etrolled  on  slowly  down  a  shaded  walk,  and  I,  car- 
ried away  by  the  aoene  and  the  fnadnatioD  that  was  npon 
me,  began  making  to  my  oompanion  some  deaperate  love- 
avowaL 


let  me  Bee  yon  again,  will  yon  not  ?  Please,  sweet  Udy 
As  I  Bpoka  I  endeavored  to  -pmaa  my  arm  aboat  hn 
waist,  and  nnlooae  her  mask.  She  einded  me  with  a  4DII1E 
start,  and  at  the  moment  my  arm  was  longhly  scdaad,  wbiu 
Tom's  Toioe,  thiok  with  anger,  oried  :  ^ 

"For  shame,    Charlie  1    Uee  violenoe  to  a  woman  I 
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Then,  tuning  to  ber,  "Maduae,  vill  ^on  take  m; 
arm?" 

Maddened  hj  his  tannt,  I  aptang  between  him  and  the 
maiqaisek 

"  This  ladjr  IB  with  me  I"  I  eaid. 

"  Stand  baok  I"  ordered  Tom.  "Yon  have  showft  jonr- 
■  self  onfit  to  protect  her.'' 

"And  what  have.jon  done  ?"  I  oried— "  following  na 
out  hare  like  a  sneak  I" 

Thia  waa  too  mntdi  for  Tom,  and,  aa  I  nttered  the  word, 
he  gave  me  «  staggering  blow.  Hy  blood  waa  on  firs 
now,  and,  with  a  qniok  motion,  I  drew  the  short  dagger 
I  alwBTa  carried.  In  a  second  there  waa  another  (^eam  of 
steel,  as  Ibm  raiMd  one  of  those  mnrderooa  knives  which 
hare  reoeiTed  tlieir  name  from  hia  family. 

All  thia  peoaed  so  rapidly  that  interference  had  been 
imposBible  ;  bat  now,  with  a  anddan  cry,  the  canae  of  onr 
qaan«l  sprang  between  vs. 

"  Boys  I  boys  I"  she  cried.  "  No,  yon  shall  not  sfarike 
each  other  V  and  she  oanght  each  of  na  by  the  wrist  with 
a  little  hand  that  seemed  to  hare  the  steength  of  iron. 
"  Strike  me,  if  yoa  please — I  deserre  it— it  waa  all  my 
fanlt  Ah  I  boya,  if  you  only  knew  I"  Then,  very  qoiokly, 
R8  she  aaw  ns  growing  a  little  calmer,  she  began  drag- 
ging us  toward  the  light  wMoh  fell  from  the  windows 
into  the  groonda.  "Here,  I  will  nnmask,"Blie  said,  "and 
7on  will  see  how  absnrd  all  this  ii.  Oome,  will  yoa  prom- 
ise me  not  to  hurt  each  other  if  I  let  jon  go  ?" 

We  both  rather  snllenly  soqnieeced,  and  slowly  sheathed 
oar  weapons,  onriodty  in  both  of  as  probably  getting  the 
better  of  any  other  feeling. 

She  took  a  few  steps  nearer,  till  her  light  flgnre  was 
fall  in  the  glow  which  fell  in  a  broad  bar  across  the  grass. 
Then,  with  a  qniok  motion,  aha  took  off  her  mask.  The 
faoe  tlioi  reirealed  was  still  beantifnl,  with  the  fadeless 
beauty  of  perfect  featnree,  the  complexion  wondeifally 
fair ;  bnt  it  waa  aeamed  in  every  direction  by  a  hundred 
wrinkles,  and  the  hair  that  crowned  her  head  was  snow- 
whita,  not  ttom  artifice,  bnt  with  the  frost  of  ag& 

"There,  boys,"  she  said,  with  the  same  bitter,  mocking 
laogh  that  was  already  so  familiar.  "  Young  gantlemen 
do  not  fight  for  their  grandmothers.  I  sm  Fanny  Foley, 
Good -night" 

With  a  graoefol  bow,  she  tamed,  and  before  we  could 
detain  bar,  ranished  into  the  boUroom, 


Tom  and  I  stsmd  at  each  other  for  a  moment  in  silence  ; 
then  a  sense  of  tiie  absordity  of  onr  position  flashed  on  ns 
aimoltaneoosly,  and  we  shook  haqds  with  a  apoqtaneons 


"She  was  a  belle  when  my  grandfather  was  a  boy," 
aaid  Toi£     "  I  have  heard  Bt4>ries  of  her  all  my  life." 

"She  is  charming  yet,"  I  said,  with  a  long  mgh,  feeling 
as  if  something  had  gone  out  of  my  life.  "  I  only  wish  I 
oonld  find  a  girl  of  twenty  who  was  like  her." 

Tom  shook  his  heed. 

"  Yon  oonld  never  do  that  Ho  yonng  girl  could  ever 
be  so  flniahad  a  coqaette ;  bnt  she  has  been  practicing 
half  a  oentury.  Why,  as  I  t(dd  yoa  that  evening  on  the 
steamer,  the  most  bmous  belle  out  river  ever  saw  was 
this  same  Fanny  Foley." 


RUNNING  BUFFALO  IN  TEXAS. 

Thb  athletic  American  banter,  who  puxanea  game  for 
a  livelihood,  as  well  as  from  lore  of  sport,  frollos  about 
over  ^e  prairies  like  a  schoolboy,  and  thoronghly  enjoys 
a  ran  at  bnf&tlo. 

Many  yeara  ago  (it  is,  petbape,  as  well  not  to  say  exactly 
how  many],  I  made  one  of  a  party  who  started  out  to  run 
bnfblo  on  the  plains  of  Texas.  Whatever  may  be  the  date 
of  that  bofEalo-hont,  t  shall  only  say  that  ladies  who  were 
babies  then  are  now  wivea  and  mothers. 

Fort  P ■,  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Brazos,  waa  the 

name  of  the  ^ntier  post  of  which  Oolonel  O ,  an  offi- 
cer of  TJuols  Sam's  dragoons,  was  the  commandant.  The 
oonntxy  around  had  once  been  a  favorite  hunting-gronnd 
of  the  Indiana,  bnt  they  had  been  compelled  to  give  way 
before  the  adventurous  Taxan  settlers,  and  were  neoessi- 
tated  to  seek  their  game  farther  to  the  northwest  It 
would  have  bean  very  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  beantifnl 
conntry  than  those  wide  aavannas,  which  were  here  and 
there  dotted  with  small  dumps  of  live-oak  trees  or  mag&o- 
liaa,  amongst  which  the  Old  World  visitor  each  moment 
expected  to  see  the  mansion  of  some  fine  old  Fnglimh  gea- 
tlaman  peering  through  the  perk-like  scenery. 

The  second  morning  after  my  arrival  at  Fort  P ,  a 

bnf&lo-hant  took  place,  in  which  I  took  part  My  own 
horse  being  fatigued  with  many  days'  travel,  the  worthy 
commandant  placed  at  my  diaposal  one  of  his  trained  buf- 
falo horses ;  utd,  on  as  fine  a  Spring  morning  as  ooold  well 
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be  imagined— althonghy  bj-the-vay,  all  Spring  mornings 
are  beautiful  in  Texas— ve  sallied  forth. 

Ck>lonel  G carried  one  of  Sharp's  breech-loading 

rifles— a  most  rare  weapon  in  those  dajs.  A  brace  of  sab* 
alterns  were  armed  with  Ck)lonel  Colt's  celebrated  reTolyers, 
or  "  six-shooters»*'  as  they  were  more  oommox^y  called, 
these  weapons  being  always  used  by  the  army.  A  hnnter 
named  Harris,  who  was  attached  to  the  military  station  in 
the  capacity  of  professional  hnnter  and  provider  of  game, 
bore  a  weapon  without  which  he  seldom  traveled — namely, 
a  long  rifle,  with  which  he  was  an  unerring  shot,  For  my 
own  part»  I  adhered  to  a  very  old  friend — a  short  double- 
sl^ot  gTm»  loaded  with  ball  in  each  barrel.  I  had  seyeral 
loose  bullets  in  my  pocket,  for  the  conyenience  of  loading 
afterward  while  mnning  at  a  gallop,  as  the  buUets»  when 
wen  wetted  in  the  mouth,  could  easfly  be  dropped  down 
the  barrel  of  the  gun,  and  the  damp,  causing  the  powder 
to  adhere  to  it,  would  suffice  to  keep  the  leaden  missile,  in 
its  place  for  a  short  time. 

Off  we  started,  in  high  spirits,  whOe  the  antelopes  and 
other  small  animals  bounded  away  in  alarm ;  but,  as  we 
were  in  search  of  buflklo,  not  one  of  the  party  would  con- 
descend to  waste  a  shot  on  such  insignificant  trifles.  Even 
the  prong-horns  were  perfectly  safe. 

Our  horses  pranced  away  over  the  short  flower-sprinkled 
grass,  disturbing  myriads  of  humming  insects  which  flew 
and  buzzed  around  us,  angry  at  being  disturbed  from  their 
repast  Then  through  marshy  spots,  where  tall  reeds 
reached  to  our  shoulders,  and  would  have  concealed  us  en- 
tirely had  we  beeA  dismounted,  we  came  to  a  txaok  of  long 
waving  grass  which  had  escaped  the  prairie  fires  of  the 
preceding  year,  and  which  now  reached  a  height  of  from 
three  to  four  feet,  ^  _^ 

Our  horses  seemed  quite  as  anxious  for  sport  as  we ;  they 
shook  their  heads,  flourished  their  tails,  and  pranced  on, 
snorting  and  pricking  up  their  ears  in  thorough  wantonness 
and  health. 

A  few  turkey -buzzards  were  seen  wheeling  through  the 
air  a  long  distance  off,  looking  no  bigger  than  humble- 
bees,  as  their  dark  forms  stood  out  like  spots  upon  the 
white,  fleecy  clouds  which  were  beginning  to  rise — their 
presence  betokening  wind.  mim*'^ 

**  Ton  see  them  thar  birds,  stranger  ?"  said  the  hunter. 
'Til  stake  high  thar's  buffalo  not  far  off.'^  v 

*'Yes,  but  how  about  the  wind,  Harris?"  asked  the 
colonel.        -  - 

"  Of  course,  that  thar  cloud  means  wind ;  but  I  reckon 
it  won't  come  till  nigh  night-time,  and  then  it'll  blow  hard 
from  the  norrard.  Still,  I  reckon  it'll  be  better  to  fall 
back  and  get  below  the  swell,  and  so  ride  round  'em  to  the 
westward.  When  we  makes  a  rush  at  'em,  a  good  many  of 
the  brutes'll  bolt  toward  the  fort,  and  we'll  play  at  that  lot, 
if  youVe  no  objection,  colonel,  because  it'll  be  all  the 
handier  for  cutting  in  the  meat" 

During  the  few  moments  employed  in  delivering  this 
oracular  speech,  we  had  reached  the  summit  of  a  swell,  or 
undulation,  of  iiw  great  plain,  from  which  we  could  dis- 
cern, at  A  long  distance,  the  dark  forma  of  the  masses  of 
buffalo. 

We  had  been  riding  nearly  south  from  the  fort,  and  a 
smart  breeze  was  blowing  from  the  southeast  I  imagined 
that  it  was  jnst  poerible  we  might  approach  the  herd  un- 
discovered, by  riding  straight  on  tiU  we  were  within  fair 
distance  for  charging. 

The  hnnter,  however,  did  not  feel  inclined  to  leave  any- 
thing to  chance;  remarking  that  it  was  quite  possible 
(though  it  did  not  appear  very  probable)  that  the  wind 
might  shift  round  more  to  the  south*  in  which  case  the 
buffi&loes  would  smell  our  approach,  and  at  onoe  stairt  off  at 


such  a  rate  that  we  should  never  be  able  to  come  up  with 
them.  So,  the  hunter's  plan  being  warmly  approved  bj 
the  colonel,  an  old  hand  at  the  sport,  we  fell  back  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  were  soon  hidden  from  the  quidc- 
eet-sighted  bull  of  the  herd,  though  we  had  much  more  to 
fear  from  the  noses  of  the  animals.  Three-quarters  of  an 
hour  brought  us  to  the  proper  spot  for  charging,  aa  the  dis- 
tance  from  swell  to  swell  was  not  very  great 

The  final  preparations  were  then  made.  Each  man  dis- 
mounted, looked  at  his  saddle-girths,  shortened  bis  stiimp- 
leathers  by  a  couple  of  holes,  and,  having  loosened  the 
thong  of  stout  buckskin  which  served  as  a  cmb  to  the  hit 
of  his  bridle,  fastened  his  sombrero  to  his  saddle,  so  tbat 
its  broad  brim  should  not  flap  in  his  face,  and  in  its  place 
bound  a  pockethandkerchief  round  his  temples  to  scre^ 
his  head  from  the  sun ;  for,  though  we  dwellen  in  Ihe 
South  are  less  liable,  from  the  thinness  of  our  blood,  to 
attacks  of  sunstroke  than  dwellers  in  more  Northern  lands, 
it  is  as. well  to  protect  the  head  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  hot  rays  whidi  begin  to  make  their  power  felt  almost 
as  soon  as  the  sun  rises  above  the  horizon.  Last  of  all,  the 
weapons — trifles  and  pistols — ^were  eazef nUy  inspected,  and 
with  the  greatest  anxiety  we  waited  ISte  signal  to  charge 
the  herd. 

"Are  yoa  all  ready  ?"  asked  the  ooloneL 

"All  right  1"  was  tiie  response  from  every  man. 

"Bun  at  them,  then  t"  shouted  Harris;  "dash  at  the 
lower  side  of  the  mob,  and  do  aU  yon  can  to  start  them 
homeward."  -*i-* 

"  IV)rward,^Iads  V*  shouCed  the  colonel,  perhaps  fancying 
for  the  moment  that  he  was  charging  a  body  of  Hexioan* 
cavalry.  •^• 

Off  we  charged  down  the  slope  ac  fuU  speed,  and  had 
covered  nearly  half  a  mUe  of  groond  before  we  were  per* 
ceived  by  the  animals ;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  evident  tiiat 
they  had  discovered  us,  we  dashed  right  at  them,  each  man 
endeavoring  to  ride  out  his  particular  beast 

To  those  who  have  only  read  of  bison-hunting,  it  may, 
perhaps,  appear  no  very  difficult  task  to  separate  a  particu- 
lar animal  from  the  herd.  But  when  the  tyro  comes  to 
put  his  well-read  theory  into  practice,  it  will  not  appear  so 
easy,  as  the  animals  invariably  seek  for  safety  in  company. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  turn  a  single  buffido,  except  by 
inciting  him  to  an  angry  charge,  while  it  is  altogether  out 
of  the  question  to  make  a  herd  change  its  course.  At- 
tempts to  frighten  the  whole  herd  by  any  combination  of 
yells  and  screams  are  useless,  for  the  thunder  of  their 
hoofs,  as  they  gallop  over  the  turf,  drowns  all  lesser  noisesL 
A'moto,  or  a  fire,  alone  can  make  them  deviate  from  their 
course. 

With  tails  raised  high  in  the  air,  tire  bufBaloes  run  dose 
together,  their  horns  rattling  against  each  other,  while  the 
horses  trained  to  the  sport  strive,  equally  with  their  riders, 
to  separate  some  special  object  of  pursuit  Tiiis  once  ac- 
complished, it  would  be  easy  work  to  range  alongside  the 
huge  quarry,  and  bring  it  to  the  ground  by  a  weU-dizeeted 
fire.  «     ' 

"  Go  it  i"  yelled  the  colonel,  as  he  endeavored  to  foree  a 
fine  fat  cow  from  the  rest  of  the  herd.  * 

"Lay  on  I"  shouted  Harris,  the  hunter ;  "stir  'em  np ; 
they're  all  a-boiling  1" 

As  he  spoke  he  pulled  his  hone  right  tip  on  its  hsmiohes ; 
his  long  rifle  was  raised  for  an  instsnt,  and,  as  tho  white 
smoke  puffed  from  the  barrel,  the  bull  rolled  over  and  over 
in  a  doud  of  dust 

The  earth  trembled  banea^  the  rapid  gallop  of  the 
countiess  herd,  and  a  dull,  rumbling  sound  was  heard, 
which  entirely  deadened  all  other  sounds.  Dense  clouds 
of  dost  were  raised  by  the  thousands  of  flying  hoola^  which, 
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together  with  the  cnok  of  rifla  and  putol,  mpde  tits  acena 
raaemble  in  some  degree  a,  battle-field.  The  hnatera  vera 
all,  with  the  exception  o(  myself,  peppering  away  as  rapidly 
as  they  oonld,  the  revolven  of  the  eabalteriia  being  heard 
constantly,  as  they  plied  the  flying  herd  with  leaden  bnl- 
lets.  It  was  time  to  begin  action  myaeU,  if  I  wonld  earn 
any  lanrela  in  the  ohase.  My  horse  was,  Inckily,  well 
trained  to  the  spott,  and  I  soon  found  that  he  understood 
it  qttite  aa  well  as  I  did.  He  galloped  along  at  a  pretty 
paoo  till  we  oame  close  npon  the  herd,  when  I  at  once  felt 
a  ohaoge  take  place  In  hia  behayioK  He  foirly  trembled 
with  excitement,  aa,  with  head  thrown  forward  and  eon  laid 
biok,  he  bit  viciously  at  the  air  and  hnrried  forward,  with 
a  Sre  and  detarmination  whioh  not  eren  a  chain-cable  wonld 
hiTO  restrained.  I  conld  only  gnida  him,  and,  indeed,  felt 
pleased  when  I  fonnd  that  I  atill  possessed  the  power  to 
direct  bis  headlong  career. 

We  were  going  at  a  moat  awfnl  paoe^  when  I  selected  a 
monster  bnll,  and  ranged  alongside  of  him.  Throwing  the 
gnn  over  the  fore  part  of  my  bridle-erm,  I  pressed  the  trig- 
ger. The  moment  the  report  was  heard,  my  horse  tnmed 
on  his  heels  as  on  a  pirot,  nearly  throwing  me,  so  sndden 
was  the  movement  At  that  instant  the  bnfblo  rolled  over, 
raising  a  cloud  of  dost  in  its  fall.  The  animal  was  shot 
thnragh  the  backbone,  jnst  beyond  the  hipa ;  but  the 
wound,  thongh  severe,  was  not  immediately  mortaL  The 
huge  beast  raised  himself  up  on  his  forelegs,  shook  hia 
shag!!y  mane  savagely  as  he  uttered  a  low  growl  of  de- 
flanoe,  while  hia  eyes  flashed  with  anger,  terrible  to 
behold. 

It  win  be  a  long  time  before  the  image  of  that  animal  is 
absent  from  my  mind.  Dismounting  as  soon  as  I  was  well 
aatisfled  that  the  shaggy  monster  wos  too  much  injared  to 
be  able  to  rise,  I  gazed  upon  hiui.  Hia  head  and  shoutders 
seemed  like  the  fore-qnarters  of  a  lion  fearfully  caricatnred, 
to  which  the  short  curved  horns  and  wfld  gleaming  eyes 
gave  a  more  savage  and  fecooioua  appearance.  But  this 
expression  soon  changed  when  he  bad  made  one  or  two 
fmitlees  efforts,  and  had  discovered  his  inability  to  rise. 
His  bold  look  of  defiance  and  anger  changed  to  an  aspect 
of  seeming  regret  and  heart-sick  pain.  His  dork  eyes  be- 
came more  mild,  and  beautiful  in  appearance  as  those  of  a 
doe.  Hia  gaze  wandered  across  the  prairie  in  the  direction 
where  the  forms  ol  his  uninjured  companions  were  rapidly 
lessening  in  the  distance. 

The  sight  of  the  sufferings  of  this  gigontio  brute  cooled 
my  ardor,  and  for  a  short  spaoe  of  time  mora  kindly  feel- 
ings overpowered  the  hunting  instinct  which  was  so  strong 
within  me.  Had  it  been  in  my  power,  I  wonld  then  and 
there,  on  the  instant,  have  restored  the  bnll  to  health  and 
strength,  even  though  well  awara  that  he  would  immedi- 
ately have  charged  at  me.  In  that  case  I  should,  at  all 
events,  have  had  the  plea  of  self-defense  to  lay  as  flattering 
unction  to  my  sonL 

'  The  end,  however,  was  at  hand.  The  stream  of  blood 
whioh  flowed  from  the  wound  dndn«d  his  strength.  He 
ahivered,  gave  a  low  moan,  and  roUed  over.  A  thrill  passed 
through  the  huge  oaroaaa,  and  all  was  rtiU.  The  wild  ranger 
of  the  prairlaa  was  dead. 

X  hastily  naionnted,  and  galloped  forward  to  escape 
from  the  r^i«t  wMoh  began  to  steal  ow  me.  In  llie 
harry  of  the  ohase  I  soon  fonnd  relief  for  my  feelings. 
We  sallied  in  pursuit  of  a  flne,  fat  cow,  and  my  good  steed 
soon  enabled  me  to  roll  her  over  dead  with  the  contents  of 
my  aecond  barrel ;  after  whi*^  I  stood  for  a  time  watching 
the  exploitn  of  my  companions,  who  were  killing  on  every 

Bat  the  reoklpss  waste  of  life  and  food  waa  sickening, 
and  there  seemed  to  tw  little  of  chivalry  in  an  encounter 


with  a  bmte  whose  huge  strength  alone  was  insnfficient  to 
eaable  him  to  cope  with  man  armed  with  a  deadly  rifle. 

Thongh  the  risk  in  bn&lo-hunting  is  considerable,  yet 
there  is  son)e  profit  to  those  who  kill  it  for  means  of  snb- 
sietenco  ;  but  it  is  ainoerely  to  be  hoped  that  both  Indians 
and  white  men  will  see  the  ueoesaity  of  using  moderation 
in  the  slaughter  of  this  useful  animal— the  largest  and  no- 
blest wild  quadruped  fonnd  on  the  Ameiioan  continent. 


THE  WOLF  AND  THE  CAT. 
A  yiOLT,  pnisaed  by  huntera  and  by  hoanda. 
Fled  at  full  gallop  to  a  hamlet's  bounds, 
And  thna  onto  a  Cat  by  him  dssorlsd 
Basking  npon  a  wall:  "  miera  shall  I  hide  ? 
Bay,  PnsB,  whoaa  friendly  root^will  grant  daleaaa  ?" 
"Btephaa,"  says  Pusa,  "  la  all  beneyolenoe." 
"True,  tnie;  bat  ones,  byaMldent,  I  tore 
One  of  his  sheep  a  bit"    "Try  Theodore." 
"Alasl  I  tear  I  there  should  be  torbld: 
Ve  had  a  dlfferenoe,  too,  abont  a  kid." 
"Philip  wUl  shatter  yon,  no  doubt  ot  that." 
"  I  dout>t  It  muoh.    I  took  his  oalf,  dear  Cat" 
"What  do  you  think  ot  Basil  1"    "There  I'd  flee. 
Did  not  I  know  wbat  Basil  thlaka  ot  me. 
What  shall  I  do  ?"   "  Daar  friend,  my  heart  will  break. 
I  wish  we  bad  some  wolves  here,  tor  yoor  aake ; 
Yet  bear  this  comfort  to  the  shades'  abode  — 
Yon  have  not  (ailed  to  reap  what  yon  have  aowed." 


THE  FORESTER'S  DAUGHTER. 

N  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree,  in  th& 
depths    of    a   fir-wood,    not    many 
miles  from  the  Oastle  of  Stamberg, 
a  man  sat,  one  Snmmer  twiligU^ 
with  a  flute  to  his  lips.     Over  the 
peaks  of  the  Bavarian  Alps  a  storm 
was  gathering.  The  conscious  forest 
,  groaned    in    all    its    multitudinous 
branches.     For  off,  one  conld  hear 
I   the  branl  of  torrenta,  the  whistle  of 
k  goatherds,  the  echo  of  tsonvent-bella. 
t  •  As  for  the  man,  he  waa  yonng, 
I   end  handsome  as  an  arohang^    Hia 
'   hat  was  tossed  upon  the  turf  beside 
^  him — his  rich  hair  hung  in  confo- 
'    sion  about  his  pale,  dreamy  fac& 
Eyes,  marvelons  in  their  pensive  splendor,  shone  from 
under  his  knitted  brows.     Heedless  sliko  of  foiling  night 
and  coming  tempest,  he  was  hugging  the  flute — an  ex- 
quisite instrument,  of  silver  and  ebony — to  his  lips  with 
the  rapt  air  of  a  devotee. 

A  wayward  trill  the  yonth  had  at  his  flnger-ends — a 
brilliant  bubble  of  sweet  sound — bent  upon  bursting  into 
airy,  tantalizing  failnxes.  Nevertheless,  he  practiced  pa« 
tieatly,  coaxing  the  sweet,  swarming  notes  in  an  absorbed, 
impaasioned  way,  till,  of  a  sudden,  a  hand  raised  the 
boughs  behind  him — held  them  open  for  a  face  to  look 
through. 

In  a  twinkling,  the  trill  was  snatched  from  the  lips  of 
the  player,  from  the  mellow  throat  of  the  flute,  and  tossed 
into  the  air  by  a  clear,  audacious  voice — e,  girl's  voice, 
without  a  flaw — whirled  giddily  up  into  the  gathering 
dark,  and  dropped  again,  sudden  and  short,  adown  its 
silenoe. 

The  youth  leaped  to  hia  feet.  Standing  beside  him, 
under  the  black  firs,  he  saw  a  figure  in  awhite  bodice  and 
short  blue  kirtte,  with  nlver  bnokles  in  hei  shoes,  and  a 
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bAtst  ebun,  wiLh  the  nuaaiTe  elups  tbe  B*variaii  peasant 
lores,  ehining  on  her  milky  throat  and  boaom.  Her 
brown,  favn-like  ejm  were  fixed  with  •  startled,  timid 
look  on  his  faoa  Far  below  tbe  belt  of  her  trim  bodioe 
streamed  the  bro«d  plaits  of  her  blonde  hair, 

"Bj  m;  faith,  that  was  well  done  !"  cried  the  flnto- 
player,  iuii  extending  his  hand  to  sdze  and  hold  her 
before  she  oonld  eseape  him;  "who  learned  joa  that 
trill,  jaj  pretty  maiden  ?" 

She  seemed  abont  to  flj,  bnt  hia  smile,  his  reassuring 
gesture,  restnined  her. 

"The  birds  on  the  moontains,"  she  answered,  with  a 
Uttle  Un^ 

"  Heavens  1  yon  have  a  Toiea  like  an  angel  I"  he  bnrst 
ont.  "Who  are  yon,  and  what  are  yon  doing  in  this 
lonely  forest  at  this  honr  7" 

She  flnoK  him  a  qniok,  coquettish  glance  throngh  the 
aleek  lashes  that  swept  over  her  dark,  deer-like  eyes, 

"  I  am  Harie,"  she  answered,  making  a  little  contteay — 
"  the  danghter  of  Max,  the  forester.  I  came  to  the  flr- 
wood  to  find  my  father's  kids.    Hkrk  I" 

A  peal  of  thunder  broke  suddenly  out  of  tbe  dark  above 
them.  It  onuhed  with  a  deafening  roar  through  the 
great  solitade.  Immediately  a  mab  of  rain  followed, 
smiting  fnll  apon  the  two. 

"As  I  live,"  cried  the  youth,  in  some  eonstemation, 
"the  storm  is  upon  us,  and  I  have  loRt  my  way  in  this 
wilderoeas  1  Tell  me,  pretty  Marie,  can  I  find  a  shelter 
near?" 

"  Follow  me,"  she  answered,  and  dashed  into  a  narrow 
goat-traok  leadin     off  and  away  under  the  blaok  branches. 

Wsitiug  for  notblng  more,  ha  strode  after.  Tbe  rain 
ponred  upon  l^m,  as  if  all  the  windows  of  heaven  were 
opened.  Red  streaks  of  lightning  flashed  through  tbe 
gloom.  Breathlessly  they  hastened  on  till  tbey  came  to 
a  torrent  leaping  down  a  steep,  ile  foam  and  fury  spanned 
by  a  single  fallen  flr,  which  stretched  aorosa  it  from  bank 
to  bank. 

"Give  me  yoor  hand,"  cried  Marie.  She  looked  back 
at  her  companion  tbrouffh  her  streaming  blonde  hair  with 
a  fnoe  which  seemed  to  him  like  some  Inminons  star.  "  I 
will  lead  yon.  A  false  step  on  this  tmnk  might  be  your 
death." 

Eageriyhe  obeyed.  Her  dimpled  pnlm  closed  upon 
hli.    She  leaped  npon  tbe  dangerous  bridge,  drawing  him 


swiftly  attar.  Directly  they  stood  in  tlie  pouring  rain  on 
the  opposite  side. 

"  Ctune  !"  cried  Marie,  "  yonder  is  my  father's  cottage  V 
And  running  breatblesaly  acroea  a  green  opening,  when 
tbe  kids  she  had  driven  from  the  wood  stood  huddled 
together,  she  lifted  the  forester's  latch. 

"  Enter,"  she  said,  on^  her  oompanion  followed  hecis 
silence  aoroBs  tha  threshold. 

The  flr^rafters  of  the  room  were  black  with  smoka.  Od 
the  open  hearth  below  a  cheery  flie  burned.  Against  tbe 
wall  stood  a  spinning-wheel  and  a  bench,  oovered  with 
tangled  vooL  The  small  windows  shook  with  thaivio- 
lence  of  tbe  tempest  ontsida. 

Marie's  companion  advanoed  to  the  hearth,  nhiUcd, 
eoakedand  breathless^ 

"Sir,"  said  she,  "ait  do^mi  and  be  weloome,  I  see 
that  yon  are  some  boigher's  son.    What  is  yonr  name  I" 

He  looked  oonfnsed. 

."  Call  me  Ludwig,"  he  answered.  "  I  am  not  a  bnrghsr'l 
son,  pretty  Marie,  but  a  poor  musioian  from  Stanbd^ 
separated  from  some  friends  who  were  wandering  with  nte 
in  the  forest  With  yonr  pemuBUon,  I  will  rest  hare  till 
the  storm  is  over,  and  then  set  forth  to  seek  tham." 

An  old  woman,  whom  the  forester's  danghtv  called 
Gretchen,  with  a  goUrt  on  lier  neck,  and  a  paitt-ooliaed 
shawl  crossed  on  her  breast,  entered,  and  began  to  pte- 
pare  the  evening  meal.  This  consisted  of  black  bread, 
goat's  milk,  a  little  bacon,  and  imoatieursl— a  hard!,  smoked 


While  the  old  woman  was  moving  about,  Matle  rtood 
upon  the  hearth  in  the  mddy  light  of  the  fire,  wringing 
the  wet  from  her  luxuriant  blonde  hair. 

"  Hear  the  rain  pour  !"  she  said.  "  My  father  has  goM 
to  Stamberg  Castle  to  have  speech  with  his  brotboc  Lepp, 
who  keeps  the  deer  in  tha  King's  park.  The  aaints  pro- 
tect him  as  he  oomes  back  across  the  torrents  1  I  would 
that  I  bad  borne  him  company,  in  spite  of  the  King." 

"The  Kingl"  replied  Lndwig,  with  a  faint  smiie; 
"  does  ha  keep  you  from  the  castle  ?" 

"  He  likes  not  to  have  strangers  intrude  there,"  she  an- 
swered, abiVing  hcT  goldeu  head.  "  My  father  is  careful 
never  to  be  seen  by  hia  Majeaty.  No  ona  can  •oter  tha 
great  park  without  permission,  for  he  lovea  to  be  ■kns> " 

"  He  must  be  an  ass,"  said  Lndw^,  "  if  he  olqaols  ts 
the  sight  of  snoh  a  face  as  yours." 
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''I would,"  he  said,  "that  the  King  oould  hear  your 
voice,  for  he  is  an  ardent  lover  of  mnsio.  And  what  is  the 
matter  with  Hans,  that  yon  send  him  that  answer,  pretty 
Marie?" 

She  looked  nnspeakably  lovely  as  she  stood  plaiting 
anew  her  long,  rich  hair. 

"  He  is  a  dolt,"  she  said — "  fit  only  to  drive  the  swine. 
He  thinks  only  of  -the  guldens  I  shall  have  for  a  dowry. 
Bah  I  I  win  listen  to  no  sweetheart  like  Hans.  I  can  read 
in  books,  whioh  he  cannot.  I  know  many  things  which 
he  is  too  stnpid  to  learn.  I  can  mock  the  song  of  every 
bird  that  sing^     listen,  now  1" 

She  flung  back  her  coquettish  head,  and  over  her  lips 
rippled  snoh  a  storm  of  marvelous  trills  and  cries  and 
calJs,  perfect  in  their  mimicry,  yet  more  exquisite  than 
feathered  throat  ever  nttered — such  a  hurly-burly  of  rav- 
ishing notes— the  meny  mingling  of  lark  and  thrush  and 
nightingale-— the  wail  of  fir-woods  in  the  wind,  the  plaint 
of  torrents — that  Herr  Ludwig  held  his  very  breath  as  he 
listened.  The  passionate  soul  of  music  burning  in  'his 
own  breast  leaped  to  his  lips  in  a  cry  of  irrepressible 
delight 

''Wondflrfull"  he  cried,  and  seemed  for  a  moment 
ready  to  snatch  to  his  embraoe  the  red  yonng  mouth, 
with  all  its  sweet  utterance ;  bat  Marie  drew  back,  crimson 
to  her  tttBples,  and  at  that  moment  Gretohen  brought  in 
the  snpper,  and  the  three  sat  down  together  at  the  for- 
ester's board. 

Ludwig  ate  with  the  keen  appetite  of  youth*  The  rain 
made  merry  music  on  the  roof.  The  tuif  fire  burned 
brightly.  Marie  poured  the  goat*s  milk,  and  watched 
the  guest  fhrongh  long,  sly  lashes.  So,  also,  did  old 
Gretohen. 

"A  handsome  yonth,**  she  thought,  "and.  Holy 
Mother  1  he  seems  right  fond  of  the  knackvmrst  and  the 
black  bread.  He  has  eyes  for  this  pert  child's  beauty, 
too." 

Before  the  meal  was  over,  the  thxmder  began  to  grow 
fainter  above  the  mountains. 

Marie  sprang  up  from  the  board,  and,  lo  I  through  torn 
and  ragged  donds  a  slender  white  moon  was  wading, 
and  a  streak  of  watery  light  slipped  from  its  curved  rim 
and  stretched  ghostly  and  long  aososs  the  cottage  floor. 

"The  storm  is  passing,"  said  Marie. 

"And  I  must  beTgone,"  sighed  Ludwig,  starting  as  if 
from  a  dream. 

"•But  you  know  not  the  way,"  she  said,  in  p<»rpTexity. 
"  Gretchen  or  I  must  go  with  you  as  far  as  the  btAmberg 
roikd." 

"Gretohen  I"  he  answered — "no,  no  I  Youth  and  age 
cannot  keep  pace  together.  I  jyHl  have  no  guide  but 
you." 

She  yielded  to  his  tender,  smiling  look,  made  ready,  and 
they  set  forth.  The  air  was  heavy  with  forest  scents, 
beaten  by  the  rain  from  tree  and  bloomy  thicket  The 
moonlight  fell  in  patches  along  the  path.  In  silence  Marie 
crossed  the  green  opening,  and  descended  a  steep  track 
tUl  they  oapie  to  the  torrent  Then  she  stopped— she 
started  back. 

"Look  I  ah,  look  1"  she  cried,  and  pointed  to  the  fall, 
now  a  terrific  thing  of  foam  and  thnnder  and  shattering 
spray,  roaring  under  and  over  the  solitary  fir-tree  which 
spanned  the  chasm  from  bank  to  bank.  Upon  this  fright- 
ful bridge  the  forester's  daughter  leaped  fearles'ily. 

"Dare  you  follow  ?"  she  called  to  Herr  Ludwig. 

He  answered,  with  a  light  laugh  : 

"Ay— lead  on  I" 

B<»twixt  their  combined  weight  and  the  jar  of  the  water  be- 
low, the  fallen  tree  swaged  and  shook  and  groaned  drearily. 


Marie,  who  looked  like  some  spirit  bom  of  the  foam,  beck- 
oned him  on  ;  but  the  bark  of  the  fir  was  wet  and  worn 
with  the  oeaseiess  dash  of  the  torrent  Midway  across  it 
his  xmacoustomed  foot  slipped  suddenly.  He  flung  oat 
his  arms,  caught  a  treacherous  bough  that  bent  like  a 
reed  to  his  hand,  and  fell,  and  went  over  with  a  stifled 
cry.  There,  above  the  frightful  ohasm,  he  hung  scs- 
pended,  enormously  long,  holding  only  to  that  alim,  sway- 
ing branch. 

"Merciful  God  1"  shrieked  Marie,  and  turned  back, 
quick  as  thought,  upon  the  dripping  trunk,  and,  leaning 
low,  like  an  Undine  in  the  flying  spray,  seissed  him  by  the 
shoulders.  "  Hold  fast  I"  she  cried,  straining  with  all  h  x 
generous  young  strength  ;  "  hold  fast  for  your  life  !  Ob, 
Mother  of  mercy,  help  me  now  1" 

With  a  tremendous  efibrt,  she  dragged  him  upward 
within  reach  of  the  wet  trunk.  Supported  by  her  strong 
young  arms,  he  grasped  it  convulsively,  and  upheaving  his 
body  upon  its  slippery  length,  crawled  slowly  along  it  to 
the  opposite  bank. 

"Ah,  "shuddered  Marie,  drawing  a  broken  brea&,  "that 
was  a  narrow  escape  1  I'ritz,  the  goatherd,  lost  his  life  in 
this  very  place  but  a  year  ago." 

He  stood  panting  and  pale  with  his  straggle^  and 
drenched  to  the  skin. 

"But  for  yon  I  might  have  shared  hia  fkie,"sBid  he, 
"  How  shall  I  thank  yon  ?" 

"  I  want  no  thanks,"  answered  Marie,  with  a  toss  of  her 
head.  "  Is  it  likely  I  would  stand  and  let  yon  drown  befoio 
my  eyes  ?" 

With  that  they  continned  on  their  way  till  they.xeached 
the  Stamberg  road. 

"Follow  this,"  said  Marie,   "and  presently  yon  will 
come  to  the  meadows,  where  the  peasants  cut  tori   Should 
yon  meet  an  old  man  dressed  in  green,  yon  wiU  know  he 
is  my  father.     He  will  point  yon  out  the  village  and  the 
lake,  with  the  King's  steamer  thereon  ;  and  so,  farewell  l" 
"Farewell I"  answered   Herr   Ludwig,   regarding  her 
steadfastly,  but  not  attempting  to  touch  so  much  as  her 
hand.    "Farewell,  Marie  ;  we  shall  meet  again." 
"Ah,  no  1"  she  sighed  ;  "yon  will  soon  forget  ma." 
"  Never  1"  he  answered,  and  waved  his  white  hand,  and, 
like  some  magnificent  dream,  plnnged  into  the  forest  ^^^ 
disappeared  from  her  gaze. 

When  Max,  the  forester,  returned  to  his  dwelling  that 
night  be  found  Marie  sitting  pensively  in  the  chimney- 
comer,  her  blonde  plaits  i^eaming  down  her  bosom,  the 
firelight  playing  on  her  pale  face. 

"Ah,"  she  cried,  starting  quickly  np,  "did  yon  meet 
him  on  the  way,  my  father  ?"  And  old  Gretohen  added, 
"  Herr  Ludwig,  master—  a  strolling  player  from  Stamberg. 
I  hope  ho  will  not  come  here  again." 

"Good  faith,  not  1 1"  answered  the  forester r'* I  havs 
seen  neither  man  nor  beast  since  I  left  the  oastlew  Tour 
XJnde  Lepp  is  sorely  viexed,  my  girl,  because  yon  will 
not  marry,  and  Hans  swears  his  heart  is  broken.  There  I 
bring  the  beer  and  the  sausage,  and  let  us  hear  about  this 
player." 

"  He  has  white  hands,  like  a  nobleman's  son,"  sighed 
Marie,  in  her  father's  ear ;  "  I  doubt  if  the  King  himself  be 
half  as  handsome."  And  leaving  Gretchen  to  finish  the 
story,  she  crept  to  her  little  bed  under  the  fir-rafters,  and 
fell  asleep  there,  to  dream  all  night  of  Herr  Lud wig's  eyes. 
The  next  day  Marie  went  to  the  forest  with  her  father, 
and  sang  sweeter  than  any  bird  in  its  solitude ;  the  nest 
she  staid  at  home  with  Gretchen,  and  moped  in  sflence 
over  her  flax  and  distaff;  the  next  &3  Bhe  sat  by  the 
fire,  moistening  her  black  bread  with  tears,* a  sfananger 
stepped  over  the  forester's  threshold  and  stood  before  her. 
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lie  was  a  xnaa  of  middle  age,  with  a  maasiye  forehead,  from 
which  hia  iron-gray  hair  was  swept  serenely  back,  a  heavy 
nose,  a  thin  month,  a  keen  but  kindly  eye.  He  stood  and 
sarveyed  the  girl,  who  sat  like  another  Cinderella  among 
the  ashes. 

"I  come."  said  he,  "from  Herr  Lad  wig,  the.mnsician 
whos3  life  you  saved  three  days  ago,  my  little  maiden.  He 
wishes  to  reward  yon ;  in  view  of  which  he  has  sent  me  to 
hear  the  voice  that  can  mimio  so  well  all  the  sonnds  of  the 
forest" 

All  over  her  lovely  face  the  bright  color  flashed.  She 
started  np. 

"And  who  are  yon  ?"  she  faltered,  in  confusion. 

*'  My  ziame,"  answered  the  stranger,  "  is  BIchard 
Wagner." 

On  the  ears  of  the  forester's  daughter  those  two  words* 
famous  as  they  were 'throughout  the  world,  fell  meaningless. 
She  had  never  in  her  life  heard  them  before. 

"  And  Herr  Lndwig,"  she  added — "  is  all  well  with  him  ? 
You  are  hia  friend,  then  ?  Do  you  also  come  from  Stam- 
berg  ?" 

"He  is  well,"  Wagner  answered,  briefly.  "No,  I  do 
not  come  from  Stamberg,  but  from  Lucerne,  in  Switzer- 
land." 

"He  has  sent  you  to  hear  me  sing  I"  cried  Marie^  clap- 
ping her  hands  in  delight.  "  I  was  thinking,  as  yoa  en- 
tered, that  I  should  never  sing  again— it  is  so  sad  to  be 
forgotten  1" 

Whereupon,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  she  lifted 
up  her  marvelous  young  voice  to  the  flr-rafters,  and,  one 
after  another,  every  wild  melody  the  goatherds  sing  on  the 
steeps,  every  note  of  bird  or  tempest  she  had  evi*r  caught 
from  the  depths  of  the  foresti  she  now  blew  out,  airy  as 
bursting  bubbles,  from  her  lips. 

Wagner  sat  by  the  peat  Are  and  listened.  He  said  not  a 
word.  Presently,  however,  crushing  his  hat  betwixt  his 
knees,  he  lifted  his  keen  eyes  to  the  flower-like  face — to  the 
little  figure  in  the  white  bodice  and  blue  kirtle. 

"Will  you  come  to  Lucerne  with  me," he  said,  "and 
learn  music — learn  to  sing  and  cbarm  the  world  ?  You 
will  have  a  home  like  a  paradise  ;  yoa  will  be  clothed  in 
fine  attire,  and  feure  sumptuously  ;  and,  last  of  all,  Herr 
Ludwig  bids  me  ask  it  of  yon  in  his  name." 

That  was  enough.  The  great  composer  supped  that 
night  on  goat*s  milk  and  black  bread,  and  lingered  long 
by  the  peat  fire,  talking  with  Max,  the  forester. 

"  I  myself  will  be  her  teacher,"  he  said  ;  "  and  when 
she  has  learned  of  me,  she  shall  sing  in  the  Gonrt-ohapel 
at  Munich,  and  her  fortune  will  be  made." 

"Ah,  iieaven  1"  cried  the  old  man,  "whoever  would 
have  dreamed  of  sach  luck  as  this  for  our  little  Marie  !" 

So  the  birds  in  the  fir-wood  were  left  to  sing  unmocked, 
and  the  torrent,  the  goat-track,  the  forester's  cottage,  and 
the  wheel  and  the  distaff,  knew  Marie  no  more,  for  the 
very  next  day  Herr  Wagner  carried  her  off  to  his  chateau 

at  Lucema 

"I  cannot  write  music,"  the  composer  once  said  to 
Louis  TL,  "  unless  I  am  surrounded  by  beautiful  objects." 

His  dwelling  was,  as  he  had  told  Marie,  a  paradise.  It 
stood  in  a  wood  of  beech  and  chestnut,  facing  a  purple 
lake.  Gardens  surrounded  it,  full  of  cascades,  costly  ex- 
otics, luscious  thickets,  rare  vines  and  plants.  Within,  a 
princely  luxury  prevailed.  Superb  pictures  and  statuary 
met  one  at  every  turn  ;  draperies  of  silk  and  velvet,  costly 
carpets  and  magnificent  upholstery.  That  the  Kind's 
generosity  had  provided  all  these  things,  the  German 
people  knew  well. 

The  ^eat  musician's  cTep<1v  tm\*tv,\r\ff  nf  f»ivAr«,  unci  his 
overweening  prida,  had  rendeied  him  obnoxious  in  their 


sight— forced  him,  indeed,  to  leave  Nymphenburg  for  hia 
home  in  Switzerland. 

"  Here,  in  my  household,  yon  will  live,"  said  Wagner 
to  Marie.  "  You  will  'see  no  one  but  my  servants  and 
myself — ^you  will  think  of  nothing  but  study.  I  predict  a 
great  future  for  you.  It  is  your  voice  which  will  some 
day  interpret  to  this  dull  Germany — to  the  world^the 
music  which  I  writQ,  not  for  the  present,  but  for  the 
futura" 

In  her  heart  Marie  thought  how  dear  Herr  Ludwig 
must  be  to  this  man,  since  in  every  room  of  the  chateau 
his  face  hung — his  splendid  pictured  face,  with  the  soft, 
romantic  features,  the  dreamy  poet  eyes,  the  flowing  hair, 
which  she.  remembered  only  too  well. 

For  a  year  after  Wagner's  visit  to  the  forester's  cottage, 
the  good  Bavarians  heard  but  little  of  the  unpopular  com- 
poser. It  was  whispered  in  Munich  that  he  was  living  in 
great  seclusion,  devotiog  himself  exclusively  to  a  pupil  of 
extraordinary  promise,  who  was  to  make  her  dihut  either 
in  the  Court-chapel  or  in  one  of  Wagner's  own  operas  at 
the  royal  theatre.  It  was  whispered,  furthermore,  that 
her  genius  and  her  personal  beauty  were  alike  wonderful, 
and  that  she  [lived  like  a  nun  with  the  old  musician — his 
constant  companion,  but  secluded  utterly  from  the  outer 
world. 

All  this  was  quite  true.  A  year  of  tizelesa  study  devel- 
oped in  Wagner's  young  charge  such  talent  as  amazed 
even  the  old  master.  He  loved  her  with  that  instinctive 
love  which  attracts  genius  to  genius.  He  put  rich  gar- 
ments on  her,  and  seemed  to  draw  from  her  living,  breath- 
ing loveliness  a  deeper  inspiration  than  he  had  ever  done 
from  rare  painting  or  flower.  She  shared  the  weary  vigils 
he  paid  to  his  art  He  confided  to  her  his  dreams,  his 
idealities.  He  called  her  daughter—- she  called  him  father. 
Her  velvety  skin  lost  the  soft  brown  of  the  mountain  sun, 
and  became  like  enow.  She  grew  tall  and  Ynarvelously 
lovely,  like  the  sumptuous  day-lilies  blooming  in  the 
ohateau  gardens. 

Meanwhile  she  never  once  saw  Herr  Ludivig,  nor  did 
Wagner  ever  mention  his  name  in  her  presence. 

One  Summer  night  Marie  sat  in  a  mnllioped  window  of 
Wagner's  music-room,  gazing  out  into  the  dark  of  the 
chestnut  wood.  The  moon  shone  above  the  mountains  ; 
the  air  was  heavy  with  the  perfume  of  flowers.  As  she 
looked  down  on  a  terrace  below,  where,  during  all  the 
warm  months,  coffee  and  wine  were  served  after  dinner, 
she  saw — pacing  back  and  forth  there,  in  the  shadow  of 
the  trees — Herr  Wagner  and  Another  figure,  tall  and  hand- 
some, wrapped  closely  in  a  military  cloak.  • 

Her  heart  gave  a  great  bound,  and  then  seemed  to  stand 
sUlI. 

He  walked  by  the  side  of  the  old  composer,  his  hand 
resting  with  familiar  tenderness  on  Wagner's  shoulder. 
They  were  talking  earnestly  and  in  low  voices. 

Marie  heard  now  and  then  the  echo  of  her  own  name 
dropped  in  the  pauses.  With  fiitting  color,  with  quick- 
ened breath,  that  came  like  perfume  through  the  red  blos- 
som of  her  lips,  she  watched  the  pair. 

He  of  the  military  clook  paused  beneath  the  window 
and  looked  up.  The  moonlight  slanted  upon  his  pale, 
handsome  face.     It  was  Herr  Ludwig. 

He  stood  for  some  moments,  guziug  intently  upward. 
The  deep  vines  that  swayed  'about  the  window  sheltered 
her  from  his  xiew.  Presently  a  deep,  passionate  sigh 
broke  from  his  lips.  He  turned  and  disappeared  among 
the  chestnut  trees,  and  she  saw  him  no  more. 

"  He  would  not  stay  to  sn^'ak  «o  mnch  as  a  word  to 
me  I"  mTirnrinr«d  Marie,  and  she  hid  her  face  iu  her  long 
blonde  hair  and  wept. 
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The  next  night  u  she  att 
ftt  Buppei  vitii  Wagner  in 
that  wildemeas  of  beantf 
vhioh  he  called  garden— 
tiie  eaacadea  rippling,  the 
thiokets  aboat  them  on  fire 
with  bloom,  a  alep  omahed 
tbrongh  the  flowera,  and 
J^ir  Lndwig  atood  before  • 
the  gro. 

The  year  had  added  power 
to  hia  face — jee,  and  melan- 
choly. 

Wagnar  aeemed  diseon- 
oarted  at  the  sight  of  him. 

"HeaTen  aaye  na  1"  he 
muttered,  and  wonld  have 
atarted  np,  bat  Ladwig  held 
him  back  iritli  a  geatore. 

Hia  0768  nera  fixed  on 
Marie; 

She,  in  turn.  Bat  voioeleaa, 
motionleaa,  looking  at  him. 
Het  blonde  hair  lay  in  mas- 
aive  braids  npon  her  shonl- 
dera.  Her  face  wea  qtiite 
colorleaa — the  Telvety-brown 
eyes  ehoue  under  their  blade 
lashes  like  ataia  of  heav«i. 
She  wore  a  long  vbite  gown 


of  some  ritih  opaqna  stnft 
confined  at  the  waist  t^  a 
golden  girdlcb 

He  seemed  dnmbfoondad 
at  the  aigbt  ol  her  exceed- 
ing beaniy. 

"Snrelj  yoa  hava  not  tof 
gotten  me  ?"  he  mnrmored, 
with  a  mingling  of  reproaoh 
and  tendemeee  in  hia  voioe. 

"  Forgotten  T  —  ah,  noT' 
aha  answered;  "but  I  ban 
not  Been  70a  for  a  jear." 

And  her  head  drooped, 
and  the  blood  na  red  ai 
fire  into  her  white  aheek& 

"Trne,"  replied  Lodwig. 
"  (or  the  portal  of  thia  Edok 
Herr  Wagner  has  goaided 
with  a  flaming  eword.  Hia 
will,  not  mine,  has  kept  me 
from  ii  .  _  Let  me  remind 
7on,  m7  friend,  that  I  have 
not  sniped.  Why  do  yon 
look  so  dazed  f  Hare  yon  a 
vacant  seat  heie  1" 

At  this  the  old  oompoaet 
picked  np  hia  scattered  wita, 
and  set  bis  goeat  a  ohair 
with  hia  own  handa. 
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"AtbonHsd  paidoiur'be  mnttered ;" yon  quite  take 
me  bj  ■ntprisa     Shall  I  order " 

"Notbuig!"«aid  Imdwig,  with  a  loot  "I  reqiieated 
peitioTilaTlf  that  jaax  aerrant  ahonld  not  umomioe  ma 
Ftaj  be  aeated,  and  go  on  with  Tonr  anpper." 

He  took  a  plaoe  at  the  board  beeide  Uaria, 

The  annaet  died  osthe  ntonnteins.     The  moon  hong  a 


shining  iltAJe  overhead.  Srane  impaaaioned  torer  aang  in 
hia  boat  npon  tite  lake, 

"Doyoaooma  to-night  from  Stornberg?"  asked  Uarie. 

"No, "answered  Lndwig,in  alowToioe and witli averted 
e^ea;  "from  Mnnicb." 

"Ah  !"  cried  Wagner,  in  exultation,  "the  Oonrt  ia  now 
there,  I  hear,  and  the  city  waxea  right  merrj  over  the 
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King's  betrothal  with  the  Bayarian  princess,  Sophia." 
liudwig  looked  defiantly  across  at  the  speaker. 

"  For  Conrta  I  care  nothing,  as  yon  know,"  he  answered ; 
"  nothing,  either,  for  the  King  or  the  princess— bah  1  almost 
as  little,  in  fact,  as  they  care  for  each  other." 

Marie  lifted  her  head. 

"  Would  the  beautiful  young  King  marry  one  whom  he 
did  not  loYe  ?*'  she  said.  *'He  is  too  noble  for  that,  I  am 
Bare.  And  the  princess — ^is  she  lovely  ?  is  ahe  good  ?  will 
she  make  our  aoyereign  happy  ?" 

Ludwig  left  his  friend  to  answer  these  questions. 

"  She  is  pretty  and  piquant,"  said  Wagner,  *'  and  good, 
too,  I  dare  say,  since  the  'Queen-mother  and  the  nobles 
pronounce  her  such.  My  chilJ,  a  year  ago  Herr  Ludwig 
promised  that  he  would  not  seek  to  see  you,  or  hear  your 
▼oioe  for  a  twelyemonth.  The  time  is  now  past.  Gome 
now  and  sing  some  little  song,  that  he  may  judge  of  the 
work  we  have  both  done  since  I  brought  you  to  Lucerne." 

How  deadly  lair,  in  that  placid  light,  looked  her  faoe  I 
She  arose,  and  the  three  entered  the  chateau  together. 

Wagner  seated  himself  at  the  piaaob  <^d  opened  thereon 
one  of  his  own  operas — ^that  wild,  aliange  music,  incom- 
prehensible to  the  admirers  of  Mendetoohn  and  Beethoven. 
Behind  him,  in  the  mullioned  winded,  stood  Ludwig,  his 
arms  crossed  on  his  breast*  the  moonlight  shining  on 
his  fixed,  intent  face.  Marie  crossed  to  the  old  master's 
side. 

A  long,  wailing  note  shivered  suddenly  through  the 
scented  hush,  and  she  began  to  sing. 

It  was  something  to  see  Wagner's  eyes  glisten,  and  his 
hands  drop  unconsciously  from  the  keys — to  see  him  hang 
on  her  voice,  as  a  bee  on  a  blossom,  while  she  seized  at  a 
glance  on  the  divine  mysteries  of  his  music— ay,  poised  a 
flight  above  them,  even,  to  hint  of  others  yet  more  divine. 
She  seemed  to  draw  his  plaint  and  passion  into  some  depths 
of  her  own  soul,  and  fling  them  back  to  him  again,  full  of 
a  fiery  new-bom  life  of  her  own  making.  And  in  the  mul- 
lioned window  Herr  Ludwig  stood,  pale,  breathless,  like  a 
statue  in  stone. 

Wagner  turned  from  the  ^instrument,  and  snatched  his 
pupil  in  his  arms. 

•*  Child  of  my  heart  I"  he  cried,  "I  have  no  words  with 
which  to  praise  you  I  Speak,  Herr  Ludwig  1  Have  we  not 
done  well  ?" 

Ludwig  advanced,  and  stood  with  one  hand  on  Wagner's 
shoulder — his  eyes  upon  Marie. 

"Master  and  pupil — ^heaven  surely  made  you  for  each 
other,"  he  answered.  ''I  can  say  no  more  than  this." 

And  then  a  thrilling  silence  fell — ^the  silence  under  which 
some  current  of  strong  passion  throbs.  Wagner  arose  from 
)iis  seat 

"  The  hoar  grows  late,"  he  sighed. 

And  Ludwig,  with  a  deep*drawn  breath,  carried  Marie's 
listless  hand  to  his  lips,  murmured  above  it  some  broken 
words,  drew  his  cloak  about  his  shoulders,  and— was  gone. 

During  the  weeks  which  followed  this  night,  a  tall  man, 
muffled  to  the  eyes,  and  attended  by  a  servant,  would  often, 
of  fine  nights,  start  from  Stamberg,  and,  plunging  into  the 
forest,  gallop  up  to  some  lonely  station  in  time  for  an  ex- 
press-train, fling  his  bridle  to  his  attendant,  and,  seating 
himself  alone  in  a  carriage,  locked  against  all  intruders, 
whirl  off  and  away — ^whither,  no  liuman  being  knew. 

In  the  old  chateau-garden,  tX  Lucerne,  the  same  p<»rson 
walked  in  the  soft,  romantic  moonlight,  among  thickets 
and  cascades,  with  a  girl's  ravishing  voice  in  his  ear — a 
girl's  heavenly  faoe  shining  upon  him  everywhere— from 
old  windows,  from  recesses  hung  with  gorgeous  fabrics, 
from  the  hot-hued  shadows  of  flowers— as  changeless  in  its 
beauty  as  a  atai; 


He  came  one  night  to  the  chateau,  when  a  great  storm 
was  roaring  through  the  quiet  Swiss  valley.  In  the  long 
hall  he  met  Marie,  with  Wagner's  opera  of  "  Tannhatiser  " 
in  her  hand.  Her  face  was  weary  and  pale,  but  she  came 
toward  him  with  a  smile  on  her  iipa 

"  Herr  Wagner  has  to-day  received  word  from  the  King/' 
she  said,  "  that  a  place  is  vacant  in  the  Oourt-ohapel  at 
Munich.  I  am  to  flli  it ;  I  am  to  go  to  the  capital ;  to  sing 
before  the  Court,  the  Queen-mother,  the  King  himself,  auU 
his  betrothed  1" 

Luc^wig  started. 

"Surely  that  is  great  good  news,"  lie  said,  in  a  con- 
strained voioe. 

"Ay,"  she  answered  ;  "and  Gretchen  and  my  father  "vill 
now  want  for  nothing.  Ah  I  can  I  ever  pay  to  Herr  Wag- 
ner— to  you,  the  debt  that  I  owe  you  T* 

His  superb  eyes  dwelt  fixedly  upon  her. 

**To  me/  Qreat  God  I"  he  groaned;  "betwixt  yonr 
faoe  and  your  voice,  it  is  easy  to  read  your  future.  Yon 
will  take  the  Court  and  the  world  by  storm.  You  will 
soon  cease  to  remember  Ludwig,  who  owes  you  not  only 
his  life,  but  the  few  hours  of  perfect  happiness  he  ha^ 
known  in  tbe  world." 

The  passion  in  1^  voioe  seemed  to  shake  her  from  head 
to  foot    She  stood,  white  as  a  spirit,  before  him. 

"  Cease  to  remember  you  I"  she  echoed  ;  "  you,  ^thont 
whom  this  fortune  would  never  have  come  to  me  ?  No— 
oh,  no  I" 

He  advanced  slowly  toward  her,  as  if  drawn  by  a  power 
he  could  not  resist. 

"  Marie  !"  he  breathed  rather  than  spoke. 

She  ran  toward  him.  His  arms  closed  around  her ;  be 
bent ;  his  mouth  pressed  hers,  madly,  passionateljr,  again 
and  again.  Then,  with  an  agonized  faoe,  he  thnut  her 
from  him — ^he  stood  ;  he  gazed  wildly  upon  her. 

"  My  God  I"  he  cried,  through  his  dinched  teeth, 
"  why  was  I  ever  bom  ?" 

At  the  same  moment  a  door  near' by  was  flung  viotontly 
open,  and  Wagner  rushed  into  the  hall.  He  seemed  in 
the  uncertain  light  to  see  only  the  tall  form  of  Lndwig. 
He  flew  toward  him,  with  a  paper  fluttering  from  his 
hand. 

"Tour  Majesty!"  he  gasped,  "the  Queen-mother  ia 
taken  suddenly  ill  at  Hohenschwangan  I  Bah !  the  jeal- 
ousy of  my  enemies  I    They  know  always  where  to  find 

you !    She  requires  your  presenoe  at  once "    Then, 

for  the  first  time,  he  saw  Marie,  and  stopped  short  in  con- 
fusion. 

Stark  and  stiff  she  stood,  ber  dilating  eyes  fixed  on 
Ludwig.  r 

"  Speak,  for  the  love  of  heaven  I"  she  cried— "who  are 
you  ?" 

And  he,  staggering  back  a  step,  answered,  in  a  voioe  of 
intensis  agony : 

"  I  am  Louis,  King  of  Bavaria  I" 

In  silence  she  stared  at  him  one  moment  Then  a  wDd, 
piercing  shriek  broke  from  her  lips.  She  fell  sensalesB  into 
the  arms  of  Wagner. 

**Qot  your  Majesty,"  groaned  the  old  masteL  "Yoa 
have  had  your  play  out,  but  you  have  broken  her  heart '^ 

The  King  picked  up  the  dispatch,  whioh  had  fkllen  to 
the  floor,  and  read  it  with  a  shaking  hand. 

"  Would  to  God  I  had  been  bom  a  peasant !"  he  cried, 
wildly.     "  If  her  heart  is  broken,  so  also  .is  mine  I" 

"  I  entreat  your  Majesty  to  go  before  she  revives,' 
urged  Wagner ;  "  and  to  oome  near  her  no  more^  for  her 
soul's  sake." 

Louis  II.,  the  betrothed  of  the  Princess  SophiSi 
snatohecl  th6  unconscious   girl  from  tho   old  mtiaiet, 
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strained  her  wildly  to  his  heart,  kissed  hair  and  eyes  and 
sad,  sweet  month  with  bitter  anguish,  and  then,  covering 
his  lace,  mshed  off  and  away,  with  his  one  servant,  iato 
the  night. 

And  Marie  I  Wagner  carried  her  to  her  chamber,  and 
called  the  women  of  the  house  to  attend  her.  She  opened 
her  eyes  after  a  time,  and  looked  np  in  his  face. 

"  Leave  me  alone  1"  she  prayed,  with  white  lips.  "  Send 
them  ail  away — leave  me  alone." 

He  obeyed  her,  sorely  troubled  in  spirit,  and  retired 
himself  to  seek  consolation  in  his  divme  art  But  the  storm 
beat,  and  the  wind  roared  in  the  gables  and  chimney- 
stacks  ;  and,  being  ill  at  ease,  the  old  composer  arose  at 
last^  and  ascending  to  his  pupil's  chamber,  knocked  at  her 
door. 

" Marie !"  he  cried — "child  of  my  heart,  open  to  ma" 

There  was  no  answer.    He  listened,  but  heard  nothing. 

'  " Marie  r  he  jnrayed  again,  ''do  you  not  know  my 

voice  ?    The  King  has  gone.     Tou  will  see  him  no  more. 

You  will  soon  forget  this  unhappy  passion.    I  will  not 

leave  yon  alone.     Open — open  to  me  I" 

No  reply.  A  dock  struck  midnight  in  the  hall  below  ; 
then  all  was  still.  Thrilling  with  indefinable  terror,  Herr 
Wagner  flung  open  the  door  violently,  and  rushed  into 
the  chamber  of  his  pupil. 

A  cottage  piano  stood  in  one  corner,  over  which  a  bronze 
lamp  burned.  At  this  instrument  she  sat,  some  sheets  of 
,  *'  Tannhauser  "  spread,  before  her,  her  head  fallen  forward 
upon  the  keys.  On  the  edge  of  the  music  she  had  written 
in  pencil  the  following  words : 

'*  Sire,  I  bless  you —I  love  you.  Had  I  loved  yon  less,  I  might 
have  liv«*d *^ 

Wagner  sprang  and  raised  her.  He  turned  her  face  to 
the  light— he  called  her  by  name.  The  lashes  clung 
wearily  to  her  colorless  cheek.  Her  head  fell  back  against 
his  breast.  Her  young  life,  snapped  at  the  root,  perhaps 
by  the  work  of  the  year,  had  yielded  to  this  first  great 
shock  of  sorrow — snapped  in  a  moment,  like  a  thread 
overdrawn.  Marie  lay  in  his  arms,  beautiful  and  still 
and  dead. 

A  week  after,  the  betrothal  of  the  King  of  Bavaria  with 
the  Princess  Sophia  was  openly  annulled.  The  latter  has 
since  married  the  Duke  d'Alen9on,  a  prince  of  the  House 
of  Orleans.  But  Louis  IL,  the  handsomest  prince  in  Eu- 
rope to-day — ^yonng,  gifted,  the  patron  of  Wagner,  and  of 
all  things  great  and  good,  consumed  of  a  mysterious  and 
hopeless  melancholy — goes  upon  his  royal  way  alone. 


AT  A  NORWEGIAN  WEDDING. 

By  David  Kbr. 

There  are  few  finer  bits  of  scenery  in  all  Norway,  pictur- 
esque though  it  is,  than  the  upper  part  of  the  Hardanger 
Fiord ;  and  I  am  just  admiring  the  effect  of  a  huge  wood- 
crowned  cli£^  which  looks  down  upon  the  tiny  log-hamlet 
beneath  it  like  some  battered  old  soldier  watchmg  his  grand- 
children at  play  around  his  feet,  when  my  usually  quiet 
and  self-contained  boatman  startles  me  by  springing  up  and 
gestioalating  like  a  madman,  with  a  halloa  that  awakens 
all  the  echoes,  far  and  near.  At  firit  I  conoluda  that  he 
must  have  run  into  an  excursion  party  of  hornets,  or  been 
suddenly  seized  with  a  fit  of  *'  jumping  toothache'' ;  but 
his  shout  explains  everything : 

"  BryUup,  hryQup  /"    (A  wedding,  a  wedding  1) 
The  sympathy  of  every  Norwegian — even  the  most  con- 
firmed old  bachelor-— with  anythinflr  pertainlnor  to  a  mar* 
xiage^  is  without  limit ;  and  honest  Olaf 's  rough  visage  looks 


as  radiant  as  if  he  were  going  to  be  married  (or  divorced) 
himself.  Even  my  English  courier,  a  quiet,  hardy  lad 
from  one  of  the  London  clubs,  is  almost  equally  enthusi- 
astia 

"Let*s  go  ashore  and  see  the  fun,  sir,"  he  suggests. 
*'  I'd  like  to  see  if  them  outlandish  folk  get  married  same 
way  as  us ;  and  p'raps  they'll  give  us  a  chance  to  drink 
the  bride's  'ealth  !" 

The  same  ecstatic  thought  seems  to  inspire  my  pilot, 
who  bends  to  his  oars  with  a  wiU.     But  before  we  can 
reach  the  village  (where  a  considerable  bustle  is  now  ap- 
parent), we  are  passed  by  another  boat  coming  from  it. 
"  Who  is  it  T*  shouts  my  boatman. 
"Lars  Hanssen,"  is  the  reply. 

Olaf 's  UcQ  waxes  more  radiant  (if  possible)  than  before, 
and  he  hastens  to  inform  me  that  the  bridegroom  is  a  rela- 
tion of  his  own,  and  that  if  I  like  to  come  np  to  the  house 
with  him  I  can  see  the  whole  affair,  from  beginning  to  end. 
The  offer  is  too  good  to  be  declined,  and  I  agree  at  once. 
The  scene  upon  which  we  enter  on  landing  is  just  like  a 
fancy  fair.  All  the  peasant  costumes  of  the  district  (for 
some  of  these  revelers  have  come  from  a  considerable  dis- 
tance on  their  wiry  little  horses)  seem  to  be  represented  in 
this  hot,  mirthful,  never-resting  throng.  Fur  caps  and 
tall  hats,  coarse  brown  frocks  and  smart  velveteen  jackets ; 
short-skirted  girls,  with  cheeks  as  round  and  rosy  as  the 
apples  which  they  are  eating ;  tall,  active  lads  ^om  the 
hills,  with  their  long  guns  on  their  shoulders  ;  chubby 
little  fellows  in  tasseled  caps,  who  look  more  like  ovc^-fed 
boys  than  g^wn  men  ;  hale,  bright-eyed  greybeards,  with 
the  healthy  brown  of  the  sea  air  upon  their  weather-beaten 
faces ;  big,  jolly-looking  farmers  in  homespun,  scattering 
jokes  broadcast  among  the  crowd,  and  laughing  uproar- 
iously at  their  own  wit. 

Tlurough  this  motley  assemblage  we  at  length  elbow  our 
way  up  to  the  house,  at  the  door  of  which  we  are  received 
by  the  bridegroom  himself,  a  good-looking,  hearty  young 
fellow  of  two-and-twenty. 
"Ha,  Olaf!" 
"  How  goes  it,  Lars  ?" 

And  the  two  men  embrace  very  lovingly,  kuEaing  each 
other  on  both  cheeks. 

"  I've  brought  you  a  guest,  Lars,"  says  the  boatman, 
putting  me  forward  ;  "a  gentleman  from  over  the  water, 
who  has  come  to  see  how  we  Norsemen  live." 

"He's  heartily  welcome,"  says  the  hero  of  the  day, 
grasping  my  hand  oordially.  "  Come  along  in,  both  of 
you,  and  have  a  look  at  my  pige**  (giri). 

Just  as  we  enter,  the  pige  herself  (who  has  been  com- 
pleting her  toilet  in  an  inner  room,  with  the  help  of  half 
a  dozen  female  relations)  cotnas  foith  in  all  her  glory— a 
typical  Norwegian  bride. 

On  finding  herself  suddenly  face  to  face  with  a  perfect 
stranger,  the  young  lady's  comely  countenance  shows  vis- 
ible signs  of  confusion  ;  and  when  I  produce  pencil  and 
paper  and  attempt  a  sketch  of  her  dress,  she  seems  dis- 
posed to  "  bolt "  outright  But  her  future  lord  and  master 
reassures  her  at  once  with  an  encouraging  pat  on  the 
shoulder. 

"  Don't  be  afraid,  Helga  ;  the  gentleman  only  wants  to 
draw  your  crown.    Stand  still,  and  lethj^p  do  it" 

Miss  Helga  "stands  still"  accoridingly,  and  I  am  en- 
abled to  take  a  full  inventory  of  her  very  picturesque  cos- 
tume, the  details  of  which  I  give  at  length  for  the  benefit 
of  my  lady  readers,  if  I  am  so  fortunate  as  to  have  any. 

The  most  conspicuous  features  of  it  are  a  white  Gari- 
baldi jacket,  with  large  hanging  sleeves,  and  a  piece  of 
embroidery  on  the  breast  shaped  like  a  shield  ;  a  red 
bodice,  trimmed  with  green  velyet,  coming  low  down  on 
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the  shouldan ;  Hid  ■  skiit  of  duck  blue  wadntaal,  qnite 
Bhort  enough  to  diapUj  to  perfeotjon  a  p*ir  cf  the  prattiert 
ftakles  In  Nomj. 

The  Tonng  Udj'a  rioh  brawn  hair  is  jadidonalf  allowed 
to  hkng  loooe  orer  her  shoolden,  and  the  only  Tuitala  omv 
ments  o(  her  drees  are  a  waistband  mntnoidered  with  gold 
thread,  and  a  oirotilar  band  of  gold  on  the  neok.  Bnt  thia 
rimplioity  ia  more  than  oonaterbalanoed  bj  the  piofaae 
deoontion  of  the  bridal  erown  whlob  adorns  her  head.  In 
BoBBia,  although  the  popular  phrase  for  marriage  is  "to 
go  nnder  the  orown,"  the  aotnal  orown  itself  is  nothing 
more  than  a  wreath  ;  bnt  the  Norwegian  kron  is  a  di&rent 
affidr  altogether,  Selga's  while  forehead  ia  sormonntod 
hj  no  simple  wreath,  bnt  bj  a  magnifloent  tower-lika  tian, 
of  wliioh  the  Pope  himself  might  be  pioad,  interworen 
with  bright  soarlet  ribbons,  and  hong  with  enough  gtAd 
bt»An  and  banglee  to  set  np  an^  prinoesa  in  "Lalla 
Bookh." 
.   While  I  am  critidaing  the  Isdj,  mj  v.ngMah  henohman, 


SanndcTB,  ia  "taUng  stock"  ol  Iha 
fnmitnre  and  honsehold  ntsanli, 
nbieh  are  oertainlf  well  vorth  look' 
ing  at  Manj  of  these  quaint  litUs 
fumhonaes,  far  awa;  from  the  best«n 
track  of  civilization',  oontain  esbi- 
nets,  bedaieadg  and  ddeboudi  of 
carved  oak  worth;  of  a  Loot*  Qni- 
torze  chatean,  which  have  desaendel 
from  father  to  son  since  the  daji  ol 
GnstaTQB  Tasa ;  and  in  not  a  fn 
oat-of-the-way  nooks  of  Norwi;  ud 
Sweden  jtm  maj  find  antiqae  lilnr 
spoone  and  goblets  which  wonld  com- 
mand an7  price  from  a  connoiaKnt 
in  London  or  New  York. 

Bnt  all  thia  while  the  bridal  putf 
has  been  miuteriiig  ontaide;  ud 
how  the  bride's  father— a  radilT- 
faoed,  stalwart  ^d  patriarch,  with  s 
beud  as  broad  and  thick  u  >  doo> 
mat — cornea  forward  to  aonoiiiiw 
that  all  ia  ready,  and  that  it  is  time  for  na  to  set  off  lo 
the  dttireb. 

Off  we  net  aooordini^l;,  thongh  not  without  a  somewbit 
unexpected  prologn&  Some  of  the  wedding-gneels — drmbt- 
leae  under  the  inspiration  of  a  few  glaiaee  of  good  Northen 
vhiakj— decide  upon  indemnifying,  themselves  inidTiDn 
for  the  slow  p«oe  of  the  prooeesion,  by  having  a  little  fnn 
belore  the  start.  Accordingly  they  put  their  boms  to 
■peed,  and  gallop  up  and  down  the  road,  with  a  suoeewm 
of  ear-piercing  yells  worthy  of  my  old  friends  the  OoMstika 
of  the  Don.  Every  here  and  there  ona  of  the  tiden  rolls 
off  his  horse  into  the  dnst,  to  the  no  amall  damage  of  liii 
wedding  finery,  while  the  rest,  instead  of  oompui^outiDj 


him,  ride  over  him  with  thentmoet  composure,  eeemiDK^ 
care  very  littie  whether  they  trample  upon  him  or  not. 

This  little  interlude  being  ended,  the  bridal  proeeMJon 
gets  fairly  under  way  at  last,  preaenting  aa  queer  a  piotoie 
as  can  easily  be  imagined.  First  come  the  two  fstbers,  ia 
blue  ooata  and  sOver  buttons,  with  hate  so  enormons  th*t 
the  facea  beneath  them  look  very  much  like  a  cacomber 
under  a  bell-glaas.  Then  follows  the  "best  man,"  with  * 
huge  frilled  oollar  sticking  out  all  round  his  nedt,  like  tbe 
label  on  a  medioine-bottle.  Beside  him  ridea  one  of  tbe 
moet  important  personafieft  cf  the  d^ — vlBi'the  fiddler, 
without  whom  no  Norwegian  wedding  oaa  go  off  pniperij* 
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Early  as  it  is,  the  worthy  mnsioian  has  evidently  been 
**  vetting  his  whistle  "  already,  and  oan  with  difiloalty  be 
restrained  from  exeoating  a  frantic  solo  npon  his  instm- 
ment  e^ery  now  and  then,  to  the  manifest  discomposure  of 
Ms  sober-minded  bona 

Next  in  order  oome  fhe  bride  and  brideg^room,  mounted 
on  white  horses  linked  together  by  a  oonpling-ohain,  em- 
blematio  of  the  bond  which  is  about  to  unite  their  riders. 
My  English  henchman,  who  has  the  eye  of  a  hawk  for 
everything  oonneoted  with  horses,  is  not  slow  to  perceive 
that  one  of  the  gallant  steeds  owes  its  color  to  .drt  rather 
than  to  nature,  and  goes  into  a  paroxysm  of  suppressed 
langhter  over  the  disoovexy. 

Then,  riding  two-and-two  like  troopers  on  parade,  appear 
the  relatives  and  friends  of  both  parties,  who  seem  to  be 
remarkably  well  off  in  that  respect  The  men,  like  the 
two  " heavy  lathers"  at  the  head  of  the  procession,  wear 
bine  coats  with  sUver  buttons,  supplemented  in  most  cases 
by  ronnd  caps  trimmed  with  for,  and  high  boots  reaching 
to  the  knee. 

The  married  ladies  are,  one  and  all,  exact  fao-similes  of 
the  bride,  minus  the  crown  and  the  flowing  hair.  They 
are  perched  on  curious  sldeHBaddles,  with  a  hanging  step 
on  one  side  to  support  the  feet,  and  carry  in  their  hands 
pocket-handkerchief^  almost  as  big  as  tablecloths,  appall- 
ingly suggestive  of  the  floods  of  tears  which  they  intend  to 
abed  during  the  ceremony 

As  I  look  back  to  watch  their  progress,.  Saunders  ranges 
up  alongside  of  me  to  relieve  his  mind  of  a  remark : 

''TeU  you  what,  sir,  these  foreigners  seem  an  unman- 
nerly kind  o*  lot,  too.  That  young  woman  yonder*s  as 
nice  a  gal  as  I've  set  eyes  on  for  a  goodish  bit,  and  yet 
I'm  blest  if  they  don't  all  keep  on  callin'  her  '  smoked 

"  That's  their  word  for  *  nice  girl '  in  this '  country, 
Saunders,'*  answer  I,  with  difficulty  keeping  my  counte- 
nance at  this  new  version  of  ** amukt  pige," 

*'  Well,  I  never  1"  ejaculates  the  amazed  John  Bull 
**  Fve  heerd  a  young  gal  called  *  a  duck '  often  enough, 
but  I  never  heerd  of  anybody  callin'  her  *  smoked  piggy ' 
before'  1" 

And  now  comes  the  most  picturesque  part  of  the  whole 
show^a  far-extending  file  of  young  girls,  among  whom 
are  to  be  seen  not  a  few  faces  quite  pretty  enough  to  make 
the  fact  of  their  owners  being  still  unmarried  a  standing 
reproach  to  the  whole  masculine  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity. As  in  some  parts  of  Bnssia,  their  maiden  state  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  hair  being  plaited  in  two  long  tails,  which 
hang  down  over  the  back,  and  are  tied  together  at  the 
ends  with  a  piece  of  ribbon.  The  gay  kerchiefs  and 
bright-colored  rosettes  of  these  young  ladies,  their  tasteful 
wreaths  of  narcissus,  their  sunny  hair  and  dear  blue  eyes, 
and  that  peculiar  softness  of  complexion  which  is  character- 
istic of  the  Norse  and  Danish  races,  all  combine  to  form  a 
picture  which  any  painter  might  love  to  copy. 

But  the  spectacle  is  not  over  yet  Following  in  the  rear 
of  our  procession  comes  another  bridal  train,  consisting  of 
at  least  thirty  stoU^aere  (small  carts),  each  and  all  crammed 
like  a  sardine-tin  with  guests  of  both  sexes.  In  the  fore- 
most cart  sit  two  mature  ladies,  arrayed  in  bridal  finery 
similar  to  that  of  our  charming  Helga,  though  in  every 
other  point  they  offer  as  strong  a  contrast  to  her  as  can 
well  be  imagined.  Both  are  manifestly  on  the  wrong  side 
of  forty,  and  their  flat,  sallow,  homely  faces  look  so  singa- 
larly  uninviting,  that  I  inwardly  mairel  at  the  courage  of 
their  prospective  husbands. 

By  this  time  the  dust,  bad  enough  under  any  circum- 
stAno«9S,  has  been  stirred  up  by  the  wheels  and  horse-hoofs 
to  an  extent  suggestive  of  a  simoom.     The  blue-coated 


gentlemen  look  like  a  committee-meeting  ef  baker-boys, 
and  the  white,  powdery  cloud  works  sad  havoo-  among  the 
gay  toilets  of  the  ladies.  Even  the  two  mature  veataia  in 
the  bridal  cart,  despite  all  their  efiBarts,  spoil  tiie  effect  of 
their  dignified  attitude  by  sneezing  lustily  eveiy  two  or 
three  minutes. 

One  of  my  Norse  companions,  shooting  a  sly  side-glance 
at  the  pair,  whispers  to  me,  *^*GwnmU  bnti**  (an  old 
bride),  which  uncourteous  epithet  arouses  onee  maee  the 
righteous  indignation  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Etonndecs. 

*'  By  jingo  1"  says  he,  wrathfully,  ''if  i  was  a  woman, 
catch  me  livin'  in  a  country  when  th^  call  a  young  girl  a 
smoked  piggy,  and  an',  old  'un  a  gammony  brute  V* 

.But  there  is  no  time  to  pursue  this  interesting  sobject, 
for  just  at  this  moment  a  sudden  torn  of  the  road  fadngs 
us  in  sight  of  the  village  church. 

Stxictly  speaking,  the  building  itself  oan  acarody  be 
termed  ornamental,  framed  as  it  is  of  zough-hewn  pine 
logs  smeared  with  tar,  which  give  it  very  maob  the  look 
of  a  badly  smoked  stock-fish.  But  the  quiet  little  grave- 
yard, wiUi  its  low  gray  wall,  and  its  amooth  green  turf 
dotted. with  white  headstones,  would  make  a  worthy  front- 
ispiece for  Chny's  "  Elegy ;"  and  the  quaint»  patiiarehal 
simplicity  of  the  interior  harmonizes  well  with  the  old- 
world  costumes  of  our  cavalcade,  and  with  the  primitive 
aspect  of  the  surrounding  landscape. 

This  effect  is  not  a  little  increased  by  the  appearance  of 
the  clergyman  himself,  who  is  already  at  his  post  He 
wears  around  his  neck  a  bona  fide  Elizabethan  ruff  of 
enormous  size,  and  this,  with  his  long  black  cassock  and 
pointed  beard,  gives  him  quite  the  air  of  a  "schoolman  " 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  simple  old  Lutheran  service  is  soon  over,  and  my 
friend  Lars's  bride  (looking  prettier  than  ever  in  the  first 
flush  of  her  new  dignity)  is  handed  round,  like  a  tray  of 
refreshments,  to  receive  the  embraces  and  congratulationa 
of  her  reUtives.  Then  we  get  to  horse  again,  and  ride 
back  to  the  village  at  a  much  livelier  pace  than  our  former 
one,  while  the  fiddler  strikes  up  a  wedding-march  that 
makes  the  air  ring. 

The  next  thing,  of  course,  is  to  do  justice  to  the  sub- 
stantial breakfast  that  awaits  us,  provided  on  a  scale  which 
would  dismay  any  languid  "society"  appetite.  For  in 
Norway  things  are  still  done  in  the  bountiful  ancient  style, 
handed  down  from  those  good  old  times  when  any  hos- 
pitable gentleman,  whose  own  stock  of  beef  was  running 
short  had  only  to  go  forth  and  carry  off  that  of  his  neigh- 
bor, and  cut  bis  throat  to  boot  if  he  presumed  to  object 

As  we  enter  the  courtyard,  where  the  tables  have  been 
spread,  my  boatman,  Olaf  (who  has  undertaken  to  be  my 
chaperon,  the  bridegroom  himself  having  naturally  some* 
thing  else  to  think  about),  sstoa  my  eyes  wandering  to- 
ward a  huge  wooden  framework,  almost  as  big  as  the  oow- 
catpher  of  a  locomotive^  which  is  lying  in  the  further 
corner. 

"  That's  one  of  our  snow-plows,  master,"  says  he,  with 
a  grin  ;  "and  you'd  find  it  hard  work  to  get  about  with- 
out them,  if  you  were  to  come  here  at  Ohristmas-timew 
We  have  it  pretty  deep  here  then,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  And  then,  I  suppose,  you  take  to  your  anowshoes  V* 
suggest  L  * 

"Just  sa  And  famous  races  we  ha^w  over  the  hills. 
There's  no  finer  fun  in  the  world  than  eoming  down  a 
steep  slope  on  snowshoes,  if  you  can  keep  your  leet ;  but 
if  you  can't ^"  an  expressive  shrug  finishes  the  aen- 

tsDce.  "  I  like  it  better  than  p^  A»£br,  though,  for  an 
that" 

"  What's  that,  pray  ?" 

"A  sort  of  sled,  steered  with  two  long  sticks.    At  a  dia* 
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tanoe,  U  looks  jast  like  rowing  a  boat  on  drj  land ;  but 
joa  can  go  pretty  quick  on  them,  all  the  same.  And  then 
the  sleighing !  I  tell  you,  when  once  I  get  fairly  started, 
and  feel  the  wind  whistling  through  my  hair,  and  hear  the 
beUs  jingling  merrily,  and  see  the  frozen  woods  flying 
past  on  each  side,  I  feel  as  if  I  should  like  to  do  nothing 
else  all  the  rest  of  my  life  1" 

And  now  we  take  our  places,  and  the  marriage  feast 
begins  in  earnest  As  if  the  mighty  meal  were  not  suffi- 
cient of  itself,  it  is  preluded  (according  to  the  inyariable 
custom  of  Norway  and  Sweden)  by  a  perfect  legion  of  small 
saucers,  filled  with  siloed  ham,  tongue,  beef,  smoked  sal- 
mon,  etc.,  supplemented  with  strong  liquors  of  eyery 
kind.*  This  formidable  prologae-— reminding  me  of  the 
work  scarified  by  Lord  Macaulay  for  possessing  a  title  as 
long  as  an  ordinary  preface,  and  a  preface  as  long  as  an, 
ordinary  book— is  popularly  known  as  amorgosbrod  (bread 
and-butter),  which,  howeyer,  plays  a  yery  subsidiary  part 
in  the  enormous  totaL 

The  saucers  are  soon  emptied,  and  then,  for  the  next 
half-hour  or  more,  the  rattle  of  knife  and  fork  is  as  steady 
and  continuous  as  the  musketry  of  a  great  battle.  The 
ladies  eat  as  heartily  as  the  gentlemen,  and  the  parson 
himself,  who  is  just  oppoHite  me,  shows  himself  as  yal- 
iant  a  trencherman  as  any  of  his  flock. 

For  those  who  prefer  it,  there  is  excellent  coffee  to  be 
had ,  but  the  principal  liquors  are  Ghristiania  beer,  sour 
cream,  and  com  whisky — ^to  all  of  which  the  reyelers  do 
justice.  My  Englishman  makes  trial  of  all  three,  greeting 
each  in  turn  with  a  grimace  of  marked  disapproyaL 

''Tbey  ain't  so  bad  in  the  eatin'  line,  sir,  these  ohax>s,'* 
he  whispered  to  me,  confidentially  ;  *'  but  I  neyer  knew 
a  foreigner  yet  who  'ad  a  proper  appreciation  of  drinks. 
It  don't  seem  to  lie  in  the  genius  o*  the  race»  somehow." 

And  now,  the  appetites  of  the  company  being  a  little  ap- 
peased, up  rises  the  bride's  father,  in  all  the  glory  of  a 
white  sbirt-coUar  three  sizes  too  big  for  him,  and  strikes 
up  a  highly  patriotic  Norwegian  song,  in  the  chorus  of 
which  all  energetically  join  in  making  the  glasses  rattle 
again.  This  is  appropriately  supplemented  by  the  toast 
which  neyer  fails  to  arouse  a  Norseman's  enthusiasm  in  any 
part  of  the  world— that  of  *'OammleNorg4  "(Old  Norway), 
as  the  land  of  Thor  is  affectionately  called  by  its  children. 

Other  toasts  'Succeed,  each  honored  with  a  full  measure 
of  good  liquor.  There  is  the  health  of  the  bride,  the 
health  of  the  bridegroom,  the  health  of  their  respectiye 
fathers  and  mothers  (not  to  mention  their  sisters  and 
cousins  and  aunts),  and  finally  the  health  of  eyery  one 
else,  myself  included.  I  belieye  I  madd  some  kind  of  a 
speech  in  admowledgment»  but  at  this  moment  I  haye  not 
the  slightest  idea  what  it  was  about,  except  that  it  ended 
with  some  fiattering  allusions  to  Norway,  the  sea-kings, 
and  my  poor  old  friend  Ole  Boll  (whom  no  one  then  sup- 
posed to  be  within  one  short  month  of  his  end),  which 
completely  "brought  down  the  house." 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  speech-making,  in  comes  a  sturdy 
fellow  with  a  brimming  punch-bowl,  huge  enough  to  have 
seryed  Harold  Hardrada  himself,  at  sight  of  which  a  rol- 
licking young  student  on  my  lefti  home  from  Ghristiania 
for  his  Summer  yaoation,  strikes  up  a  yery  appropriate 
drinking-song,  to  which  the  following  translation  does 
but  scanty  jostice : 


f« 


Pour  elements.  Joined  in 
An  emulous  strife. 

This  unlyerse  fashion. 
And  oonstltate  life. 


•  This  curious  oustom  exists,  though  in  a  modified  form,  in 
BusslOy  where  it  is  oalled  takooskoit 


"  From  out  the  sharp  citron 
Tlie  starry  juloe  pour ; 
For  aoid  to  life  is 
The  innermost  oore. 

"  Now,  now  let  the  sugar 
The  bitter  one  meet; 
Thus  sUll  be  life's  bitter 
Toned  down  by  the  sweet  I 

"  Now  let  the  bright  water 
Flow  into  the  bowl; 
Thus  water,  the  calm  one, 
Embraces  the  whole. 

"  Now  drops  of  the  spirit 
Pour  quiok'ning  within; 
For  Life  but  it's  life  from 
The  spirit  can  wtou 

"  Then  haste  while  it  gloweth. 
Your  yeseels  to  bring; 
The  wave  has  but  yirtue 

Drunk  hot  from  the  sprlifgl" 

The  singer  is  lustily  applauded,  and  the  fun  goes  on 
briskly,  jokes,  healths,  songs,  stories  following  each  other 
without  a  check.  Nowhere  in  the  world,  perhaps,  does  a 
stranger  feel  at  home  so  soon  and  so  thoroughly  as  at  a 
merrymaking  in  .Norway.  Already  I  haye  shaken  hands 
half  a  dozen  times  oyer  with  eyery  soul  within  reach,  and 
seem  to  haye  known  these  joyial  comrades  all  my  life,  in- 
stead of  haying  seen  them  for  the  first  time  barely  an  hour 
before. 

But  just  as  the  merriment  is  at  its  height,  there  comes  a 
sound  which  breaks  in  upon  it  as  efiectually,  though  not 
quite  so  tragically,  as  the  cannon  of  Waterloo  upon  the 
military  ball  at  Brussels.  The  notes  of  a  fiddle  are  heard 
from  the  "great  room"  of  the  house,  as  a  hint  that  the 
drinking  has  lasted  long  enough,  and  that  the  dancing  is 
about  to  take  its  place.  Up  start  the  whole  company  at 
once,  and  rush  helter-skelter  into  the  house. 

In  moat  other  countries,  it  would  be  a  hazardous  experi- 
ment to  supplement  a  drinking-bout  with  a  dance ;  but 
not  so  here.  Most  of  the  faces  are  certainly  a  good  deal 
flushed,  but  the  feet  and  hands  are  just  as  steady  as  oyer. 
In  fact,  your  Norse  yillager— thanks  to  his  open-air  life 
and  constant  exercise — is  a  seasoned  yessel,  capable  of  ab- 
sorbing with  impunity  an  amount  of  liquor  which  would 
lay  any  degenerate  foreigner  under  the  table  at  once. 

"Now,  Saunders,"  whisper  I,  as  we  enter  the  long,  low 
room,  with  its  heayy  cross-beams  and  bare  floor,  "  this  sort 
of  capering  is  scarcely  the  thing  for  a  man  who  is  just  well 
of  an  African  sunstroke  ;  so  111  just  sit  here  and  watch  you 
go  in  and  win,  for  the  honor  of  the  old  flag  and  the  credit 
of  Pall-Mall.' 

Saunders  complies,  nothing  loath ;  for  he  is  secretly 
rather  proud  of  his  agility,  and  certainly  not  without 
reason.  But  he  is  not  long  in  finding  out  tiiat  he  has  met 
his  match  this  time.  The  Norse  befiuties,  delighted  with 
their  new  partner  (for  a  foreigner,  and,  aboye  all,  a  for- 
eigner who  can  dance,  is  not  to  be  met  with  eyery*  day  in 
this  out-of-the-way  nook),  haye  a  regular  aoramble  for 
him ;  and  as  fast  as  he  gets  rid  of  one  lady,  he  is  pounced 
upon  by  another. 

Meanwhile,  I,  sitting  at  my  ease  in  the  comer,  watch 
with  no  small  amusement  the  gradual  waning  of  his  jaunty 
briskness  into  the  "dragging"  moyement  which  shows 
how  the  pace  is  beginning  to  telL  At  length  he  can  bear 
up  no  longer,  and  comes  staggering  back  to  his  place, 
spent,  gasping,  crimson  with  heat,  his  neat  white  oollur 
wofully  crumpled,  and  his  hair  as  wild  as  if  it  had  been 
arranged  by  the  Oow  with  the  Crumpled  Horn — the  greatest 
possible  contrast  to  the  quiet,  orderly,  prim*looking  man 
who  left  me  barely  twenty  minutes  agd 
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"Oh,  Uv  I"  be  panta,  preuiiig  his  hand  to  bis  idde  ; 
"blast  if  they  baven't  danoed  me  all  to  bits !  Thej  go  b; 
elookvork,  them  gala  do,  and  no  miataka.  Ijet  tbam  tijit 
tbat  like ;  I've  had  enoagb  I" 

Just  at  thia  moment  a  general  shont  proolaims  that  the 
bride'e  ocown  baa  fallen  off.  Aocording  to  the  native  ana- 
tom,  aha  is  bonnd  io  danoe  till  it  doea ;  bnt,  bappUy  for 
tiie  poor  girl — who  might  otherwise  hare  to  keep  on  danc- 
ing all  night,  like  a  flreflj — it  has  been  loosely  pat  on  bj 
her  oondderate  mother,  who  now  comas  forward  and  leads 
her  &om  the . 

The  general 
rerelij,  how* 
aver,  goes  on 
as  Tigoronalj 
as  ever,  imd  I 

1  told  bjr  an 


<dd 

becidemeth»t 
it  mtist  be 
kept  ap  tot 
sixty  bonra 
(snoh  being 
the  custom), 
the  danoais 
taking  an  oo- 
canosal  test, 
and  than 
"going  at  it" 
again. 

"Sixty 
hoars  I"  echo 
I;  "I  am 
afraid,  then,  I 
can't  hare  &a 
pleaante  of 
sitting  out  &a 
perf6rmanc& 
As  for  yoD, 
Saondera,  you  " 
seem  to  have 
had  'about 
enough  of  it, 
too ;  so  make 
yonr  bow  to 
the  company, 
and  let  as  be 
jogging." 


IN  A  HOLLOW  MOUNTAIN. 

Br  David  Kxk. 
•■  Tbrg-hatten  means  Torg'a  bat^  don't  it  7  Well,  if  lial 
was  Ilia  hat,  Torg  himself  matt  hsYe  been  a  stripping 
fellow  I"  says  one  of  oui  passengers,  as  the  steamer  u- 
ohoTs  off  the  "perforated  island"  of  Torg-hatten,  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  far  North. 

"  Bnt  why  on  earth  do  thaj  call  it  a  hat  7    It's  not  &lHt 
I  like  one  1"  ories  another,  ejring  critioally  the  vast  VliA 
peak      whkh 
blots    th» 

ing  ik;  lilia 
ft  thIlud«^ 
aloud,  outitig 
its  grim 
shadow  fit 
over  the  hns- 
lyse.. 

"I  snppCM 
beoausa  ilbu 
■  hoIsthiODgli 


gestL-'Tdl. 
I    see   our 

good     fl^ltUD 

h  as  lo*end 
the  ho»t-» 
mipposewago 
BshiMe  an^ 
see  for  am- 
selresf" 

We  IM  in- 
deed a  moUej 
party.  Tittt 
Polish  conntii 
wbosB    antirs 


tTuBl 

nt  BumiAH. — ' 
In  the  capital 
of    Bnrmah 

gold  or  gilded  noswaaiM 

nmbrollas,  which  in  the  pronooeB  may  be  oarried  bj  anj- 
body,  aw  reeerred  for  prinoes  of  the  blood  alone  j  conse- 
qaentlj  red  ambreUaa  are  afilaofed  by  the  gay  sparks  of 
Burmese  socie^  as  being  the  next  thing  most  gaudy  in 
appearance.  Etiquette  has  also  fixed  the  exact  number  of 
nmbroUas  that  Burmese  nobles  may  display  when  they 
approaoh  "the  lord  of  the  golden  palace";  and  no  one 
bnt  Qie  En-She-Men,  or  heir-a{^>arent,  is  entitled  to  hare 
borne  over  his  litter  the  fnll  complement  of  eight  golden 
nmbrellaa. 

Ah  vsKixB  woBO  from  one  beloTod  often  draws  blood 
from  a  heart  which  would  defy  the  battle-ax  of  hatred  or 
the  keenest  edge  of  TindiotiTe  satire. 


who  •onunUe 
oyer  the  wt 


as  if  the;  bid 


Frusaisu  Jew,  who  might  sit  for  the  portrait  of  Shstmi:, 
and  who  rerenges  himself  upon  Sh Aespeare  by  oonituiuj 
reciting  him  ;  a  roystering  Englishman,  making  sTn? 
cliff  and  islet  rssound  with  aproarioas  selectionB  from 
"Pinafore  ";  and  others  beaides,  too  numerons  to  ntme. 

The  low  ridge  fronting  the  sea,  tiioogb  rugged  ud 
slippery  enough,  is  easily  surmonnted  ;  but  when  we  hits 
passed  it,  and  crossed  the  deep,  moat-like  gully  that  eo- 
drcles  the  gre«t  black  castle  of  bare  rook  beyoad,  out 
work  begins  in  earnest 

The  regular  programme  of  erery  mountain  ascent  il>- 
pears  to  be  somewhat  as  fallows  :  Tou  start  with  a  jsddIJ 
step  and  a  general  air  of  being  able  to  aoale  QhimboiaW 
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and  the  Himalayas,  bat  oon- 

deaoendtng  to  thia  little  thing 

in  detitalt  of  better.     Toward 

the  end  of  the  first  hour,  the 

jaantinesB  ol  jaat  atep  U  not 

qnit«   so    manifeet,    and   jon 

become  aware  ol  an  iansible    ' 

hand  pinohing  joni  left  aide,     ' 

and  a  plum  of  moDstroaa  aize 

sticking  half-way   down  jonr 

thfoak      Presentlf    ^on    find 

yourself  taking  snoh  an  ab- 
sorbing interest  in  the  aoenerj, 

that  jroa  are  impelled  to  bait 

every  two  or  three  minales  to 

turn  aromid  .«od   look  at  it. 

Meanwhile     your      natiirall; 

sweet  temper  gets  ruffled  to 

snob  A  de^ea,  that  the  aeoi- 

deatal    eollision  of  your  toea 

with    a   aharp   stone,   or  the 

obtrusiTa  attentioDs  of  an  in- 

qoisitive  fly  to  the  interior  of 

your  left   ear,  goad  yon  to  abeolnte  frenzy,  and  to  the 

ntteronoe  of  remarks  whiob  your  calmer  judgment  woald 

wholly   diaapprovek      Then   yon   feel  yourself   gradually 

filled  with  an  mihallowed  longing  to  see  your  comrade 

sprain  hia  ankle,  or  break  his  head,  or  do  cmytking  whiob 

may  give  yoti  a  obanoa  of  stopping  to  breathe  ;  and 
when  he  doea  not, 
yon  T^ard  him  as 
a  malebuitor  of  the 
deepest  dye,  and 
wish  he  were  dead. 
Finally,  aU  these 
varied  emotions 
melt  into  one  great 
gush  of  saTaga 
misKathropy,  em- 
braoing  yonrsel^ 
mwinis  TMiL.  y*'"  companions, 

the  hills,  the  view, 

moontaia^Hoeats  generally,  and   the  whole  created  uni- 


Throngh  all  these  changes  do  we  pass 
withont  Boeing  the  least  sign  of  the  famous  "  bole,"  till  at 
length  onr  patienoa  begins  to  run  abort,  and  some  of  the 
weaker  Tcaaols  are  manifestly  on  the  point  of  sitting  down 
uid  deoluing  that  "  there  can't  be  mndi  to  see,  after  all" 


noawiaun  futibop. 


"OuesB  Vm  a  big  fool  to  come  all  this  way  for  nothing," 
growls  a  atalwart  New  Englander,  mopping  bis  face  for 
the  twentieth  tima  "  Who'd  ever  think  of  climbin'  half 
a  mile  of  sloirs,  just  to  look  at  a  hole  ?" 

"That  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  hole's  rarronnd- 
ings,"  answer  L  "Ton  remember  Paddy's  recipe  for 
making  a  canoon :  '  Take  a  long,  narrow  hol^  and  ptd 
iron  around  it' " 


And  the  Englishman,  oatchlng  the  prerailing  spirit 
breaks  out  at  the  top  of  his  Toioe  : 

"  Tip,  upward  we  go  plodding,  but  we  narer  leaoh  the  goal. 
For  the  rooks  aia  far  too  trying,  both  lor  bodj  and  for  sob; 
And  talnlf  we  keep  hnntlog  tor  a  non-existent  hole, 

As  we  go  marohing  on." 

Jnst  at  thia  crisis,  our  jovial  captain  (who  has  lingered 
behind  to  give  some  orders  to  hia  men)  appears  from 
Bomewheie  as  'suddenly  as  if  be  bad  risen  through  the 
earth,  and  comforts  ns  by  calling  out.  In  the  cheerieet  tone 
imaginable: 

"  Hi  1  you  go  quite  de  wrong  vay  altogedder  !" 

Bo  saying,  he  turns  onr  caravan  around,  and  leads  the 
way  np  an  almoat  imp^roeptible  path  that  winds  off  among 
the  rooks  to  onr  left 

We  follow,  sulkily  enough ;  bat,  all  at  once,  a  sudden 
turn  around  a  sharp  comer  brings  na  faoe  to  face  with  a 
view  which  wouTd  well  repay  much  greater  labor.* 
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JOUNG   AND    FOOLISH. 


Bight  before  us,  in  the  veiy  heart  of  the  solid  rook, 
yawns  a  magoifioeiit  natural  tunnel,  at  least  fiftj  feet  in 
height  by  more  than  two  hnndred  yards  in  length,  pierc- 
ing the  whole  breadth  of  the  mountain,  from  side  to  sido. 
Through  it,  as  through  some  great  cathedral  window,  wo 
see,  far  beyond,  the  glittering  snow -peaks  along  the  hori- 
zon, and  the  craggy,  wood-crowned  islets  that  lie  between^ 
tind  the  smooth  surface  of  the  blue,  sparkling  sea,  and  the 
tiny  fishing-boats  with  their  high  prows  and  huge  square- 
cut  sails,  that  flit  to  and  fro  upon  it  like  fireflies — all 
w^hioh,  steeped  in  the  brief,  bright  splendor  of  the  North* 
em  sunset,  burst  upon  our  eyes  in  one  blaze  of  glory.  At 
last  the  mighty  picture  lies  before  us  in  all  its  grandeur — 
a  landscape  painted  by  the  hand  of  Gk>d,  and  framed  in 
the  shadow  of  the  eternal  mountains.  In  the  face  of  such 
a  scene,  one  can  well  understand  the  Norseman's  stem  ad- 
mit ation  of  his  native  hills : 

Thou  hast  made  Thy  children  miehty 
With  the  touch  of  the  mountain  sod ; 

For  the  strength  of  the  hills  we  bless  Thee 
Our  God,  our  fathers'  Qod  I" 

"I  wondf^r  how  this  curious  chasm  was  originally  pro- 
duced ?*'  remarks  one  of  the  Boston  ladies,  with  a  medita- 
tive air. 

**  Professor  Airy,"  answers  a  grave-looking  gentleman  in 
black,  consulting  his  inseparable  guide-book,  *' attributes 
it  to  the  degradation  of  a  great  mass  or  vein  of  mica." 

''  And  Norse  tradition,"  add  I,  "  attributes  it  to  an  arrow 
shot  by  an  ancient  giant  after  his  runaway  sweetheart  (then 
105  miles  off),  with  such  force  as  to  transfix  not  only  the 
lady,  but  the  mountoin,  too.  You  can  adopt  whichever 
explanation  strikes  you  as  the  more  probable,  ladies  ;  I 
will  only  observe  that  the  legend  is  singularly  coofirmed 
by  the  existence  of  the  archer's  petrified  figure  (as  you  will 
see  to-morrow)  exactly  105  miles  from  this  spot." 

"Which  shows,"  puts  in  our  English  friend,  "that 
either  the  giant  or  the  legend  must  have  been  very  good 
with  the  long  bow.  Well,  it's  a  fine  sight,  anyhow  ;  but, 
now  that  we've  seen  it,  I  think,  as  those  clouds  yonder 
look  rather  threatening,  the  sooner  we're  on  board  again 
the  better." 


YOUNG  AND   FOOLISH. 

Chapter  I. 

ELL  I  NELL !  engaged  two  whole  months, 
and  I  have  never  dared  kiss  you  yet" 

"  Mercy  on  us,  Paul  1  what  is  the  sense 
of  kissing  ?  Haven't  I  told  you  over  and 
over  that  I  consider  it  a  perfectly  child- 
ish, absurd  custom?  I  set  my  face 
against  it  on  principle,  even  with  female 
friends,  and  you  surely  would  not  have 
me  practice  it  with  a  young  man.  One 
can  be  engaged  without  kissing,  I  pre- 
sume. Gracious  the  very  idea  ought 
to  make  you  blush  in  a  room  by  your- 
self, with  the  blinds  down  1" 
"There  is  no  more  reason  for  an  engaged  couple's  blush- 
ing than  for  a  man  to  blush  who  kisses  his  wife,"  said 
Paul  Damly.  "If  they  are  engaged,  they  naturally  expect 
to  marry  at  some  time.  Oh,  Nell,  you  would  not  think  so 
if  jou  loved  me  much  !" 

"  Much  ?  I  never  said  I  did.  I  told  you  that  I  liked 
you  better  than  any  other  man,  and  so  I  do.  Strange 
man,  I  mean— for,  of  course,  I  love  papa  best.  And  you 
would— you  know  you  would — persifit  in  calling  it  an  en- 
gagement." , 


"Yes,  I  know,"  said  Paul,  sadly.  "I  was  thankfal 
for  your  liking  me.  But  oh,  my  darling  I  will  you  never, 
never  love  me  as  I  do  you  ?  Nell,  Nell  1  you  are  not  trifling 
with  me  ?"  he  cried,  eagerly,  in  a  tone  of  suspicion,  bend- 
ing over  her  as  she  carelessly  whirled  back  and  forth  on 
the  piano-stooL 

"Trifling  with  you?  Ko,  Paul,"  she  said,  simply. 
"  Have  I  ever  been  in  *  society,'  that  I  should  have  learned 
to  flirt?  And"— her  cool  blue  eyes  looking  steadily  np 
into  his,  which  were  ardent  and  impassioned — "you  knov 
as  wdl  as  I  do  that  there  is  no  other  person  whom  I  coiid, 
by  any  possibility,  have  fallen  in  love  with.  I  am  telling 
you  the  simple  truth  when  I  say  I  like  you  next  best  to 
papa.   But,  as  for  kissing— pshaw  1  Kissing  isfooliflLneaa" 

Paul  took  up  his  hat,  looking  pained  and  mortified. 

"  I  do  not  expect  to  see  you  again  for  ten,long  months, 
Nellie.  Ton  do  not  really  care  for  me.  I  fear  they  vill 
be  very  bitter  months." 

"  Men  are  so  bent  and  determined  on  doing  thiogs  their 
own  way,"  said  Nellie,  peevishly.  "  You  have  got  my 
photograph  and  a  ridiculous  look  of  my  hair,  and  yet 
nothing  will  please  you  but  kissing." 

Paul  strode  moodily  up  and  down  ihe  floor,  and  NelHa 
was  watching  him. 

"  Men  cannot  endure  to  be  crossed  in  tiie  slighteii  fitile 
whim,"  she  continued ;  "  as  if  I  would  have  made  bead- 
work  slippers  for  you  if  I  had  not  been  ever  so  fond  of 
you !  I  did  not  make  any  for  papa.  Well,  Fanl,"  rith 
a  discontented  little  sigh,  seeing  he  did  not  speak,  "as 
you  are  going  away  for  so  long— that  is  always  a  man's 
trump  card — ^I  don't  mind— you  can — can — ^kiea  me^lwp- 
pose— once." 

Paul's  eyes  lighted  up  with  inexprossible  tendernees  as 
he  approached  her. 

But  Nellie  frowned  severely,  and  looked  extremely  glao 
and  disagreeable. 

For  all  she  had  been  so  cool  during  the  discussion,  a 
hot  flush  dyed  neck  and  face  when  she  felt  Paul's  brown 
mustache  pressed  upou  her  soft  lips. 

**  There  I  you  need  not  put  your  arm  around  me,"  she 
cried,  pettishly  ;  "  and  now  I  hope  you  are  satisfied  that  I 
am  not  trying  to  flirt  with  you." 

"Thanks,  darling — from  my  heart." 

"And  remember,"  cries  Nellie,  "that  if  I  should  kiss 
other  strange  men  after  this,  that  you  would  insist  on  my 
beginning  it  yourself. " 

"  Hush— hush,  Nell ;  don't  talk  so.  And,  darhng,  why 
will  you  call  me  a  strange  man  ?" 

"  Well,  you  are  no  kin  to  me,  and  I  don't  lika  kissing  a 
bit,"  with  a  stamp  and  a  frown. 

"  Then  I  difier  -with  you,  as  I  knew  why  kiss  rhymes 
with  bliss  for  half  a  second." 

"  And  so  I  suppose  you  will  make  a  practice  of  kissing 
those  Western  girls  you  are  to  be  professor  over.  I  knov 
they  are  all  freckled-faced,  though ;  and  I  heard  some- 
body say  that  all  the  Weatem  girls  had  red  hair  and  big 
feet." 

"Tour  informant  was  mistaken  in  his  fads.  1  only 
wish  you  cared  whether  I  kissed  them  or  not ;  it  would 
make  me  very  happy." 

"  Oh  I  of  course,  you  will  oome  back  decked  with  tro- 
phies, like  an  Indian  wairior.  If  you  are  particular  in 
getting  curls  of  the  same  shade,  they  might  really  he  use- 
ful, too,"  cried  Nell,  laughing.  "  And  then  I  would  sit '  on 
a  monupient  smiling  at  grief,'  or  something  else  cqnally 
absurd  ;  and  somebody  might  write  a  poem  about  ns  and 
hand  us  down  to  fame." 

"  Nellie,  do  be  serious  I" 

"Then,  seriously,  Paul,  I  fear— I  greatly  fear-th«» 
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nothing  half  so  exciting  will  oyer  happen.  We  will  be  a 
commonplaoe  couple,  without  a  previous  love-Bcrape  on 
either  side,  for  one  to  throw  up  to  the  other,  and  actually 
be  too  humdrum  and  well-regulated  to  enjoy  our  peaceful, 
proper  surroundings.  Oh,  I  wish— I  wish— I  were  going 
off  somewhere,  too  !  It  will  be  duller  than  erer,  now  that 
I  will  not  have  even  you  to  help  drag  the  hours  out 
Heigh-ho  1"  and  she  sighed,  dismally. 

"I  should  have  said  good-by  the  moment  I  kissed  yon, 
NeU."  said  Paul 

"  Fray  do  not  allude  to  that  performance  again,"  cried 
the  girl,  testily.  "I  heartily  repent  already,  and  am 
almost  tempted  to  make  a  vow  it  shall  neyer  be  repeated 
—at  any  rate,  not  nntil  we  are  married  ;  for  you  cannot 
make  me  beUeye  it  is  proper." 

**  I  do  not  wish  to  i^nnoy  you,  my  darling,"  said  Paul, 
gently.  **I  hope  we  shall  not  quarrel  when  we  are  mar- 
ried, NelL  Ah  I  only  eleven  months,  now,  and  I  shall  be 
back  to  daim  yod.  It  makes  me  almost  dizzy  to  think  of 
the  happiness  in  store. " 

"Try  not  to  think  about  it,  then,"  said  the  young  girl, 
with  her  lips  set  hard  together.  "  That  is  what  I  do.  I 
flball  shut  my  eyes  and  count  ten  during  the  ceremony,  as 
when  I  swallow  a  bitter  piIL  It  will  be  so  horribly  dull 
and  stupid.  I  have  never  been  anywhere,  nor  seen  any- 
body, and  wiU  go  from  one  house  into  another  without 
even  ohanfffng  my  initials.  Don't  you  know,  Paul,  that 
'  If  yoa  change  Uie  name  and  not  the  letter,  you  change 
lor  worse  and  not  for  better '?  Paul,  Paul  1  I  wish  you 
had  not  set  your  heart  on  this  plan  of  marrying  I" 

She  crossed  her  arms  moodily  over  the  piano,  and 
leaned  her  face  on  them,  while  a  terrible  alarm  seized 
Paul's  heart  and  wrung  it  ^ 

**  Darling — my  darling,  if  you  knew  how  such  words 
wound  me,  you  would  never  say  them.  Look  at  me,  Nell. 
I  am  going  away  for  so  long  I  Only  say  once,  '  I  love 
you,  Paul  1'    Love^  not  Wee  /" 

''If  yon  wOl  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  I  will  say 
anything  you  like,"  said  Nellie,  her  face  still  in  her  hands. 
"Now,  Paul,  I  love^oK,  I  love  music^  I  love  fruit-cake,  I 

1  ove Why,  Paul " — in  astonishment — •  *  1  do  believe  you 

are  getting  angry  !  I  did  not  know  yon  were  so  ill-tempered ! 
There,  I  hear  the  bell  I  Surely  it  is  too  early  to  go  yet !" 
Seeing  him  looked  grieved,  she  cried  :  "  Paul,  Paul,  do 
not  mind  me  !  You  know  I  love  yon,  only  I  am  contrary 
Homatimes,  and  do  not  like  to  say  so.  Forgive  me,  dear. 
1  will  try  to  improve  when  you  are  gone." 

He  bent  over  her  an  instant  ^th  a  longing  yearning  to 
take  her  to  his  heart ;  but  he  restrained  himself  with  a 
fierce  effort 

"Farewell,  Nellie,  darling,"  he  uttered,  and  the  empty 
hall  echoed  sadly  his  departing  footsteps. 
Nellie  Dempster  leaned  back  with  a  gentle  sigh  of 

reliet 

"Novels  must  tell  great  lies," she  said,  dolefully.  "The 
men  and  women  in  them  never  seem  happy  or  contented 
until  they  get  engaged,  but  I  am  sure  it.  is  anything  but 
delightful  to  me.  Paul  bores  me  horribly  at  times.  I 
suppose  one  gets  accustomed  to  it  all  when  one  is  irrevo- 
cably married,  and  I  do  fervently  hope  it  may  be 
nicer." 

She  listlessly  touched  off  some  rambling  snatches  from 
Handel  and  Haydn,  yawned,  took  up  the  second  volume 
of  "  Children  of  the  Abbey,"  went  to  sleep  over  it  ft&d 
was  awakened  by  the  summons  for  dinner. 

While  she  is  engaged  with  a  not  very  elaborate  repast, 
let  us  go  back  and  rake  up  a  few  antecedents  for  this  small 

heroine. 
Nellie  Dempster  was  her  father's  only  daughter.     A 


mother's  love  she  had  never  known,  and  seventeen  yeara 
of  her  life  had  passed  away  quietly  and  tranquilly  before 
her  father  discovered  that  she  was  no  longer  a  ohUd. 
What  made  him  suddenly  aware  that  she  was  a  woman, 
was  this :  Paul  Darnly  came  to  ask  her  hand  in  marriage. 

"I  consider  it  my  duty  to  inform  you,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Dempster,  "that  Nellie  will  have  no  fortune  whatever. 
The  estate  is  mortgaged,  and  my  salary  has  never  more 
than  supported  us." 

"I  ask  for  your  daughter's  hand,  Mr.  Dempster,"  said 
Paul,  haughtily.  "If  I  could  not  support  her  myself,  I 
would  not  have  urged  this  request" 

And  so  Nellie  had  allowed  herself,  as  "Papa  did  not 
object"  to  become  engaged. 

These  are  the  antecedents  I  spoke  of  ;  and  while  Nellie, 
who  is  young  and  hungry,  eats  her  cold  beef,  salad  and 
potatoes  with  a  tranquil  mind,  thinking  nothing  of  the 
little  episode  of  the  morning,  Paul  Darnly,  with  a  heart  ia 
his  breast  heavy  as  a  stone,  is  speeding  over  the  Union 
Pacific  Bailroad  toward  lus  destination,  as  professor  In  a 
female  seminary  in  one  of  the  far  Western  States. 

When  the  moon,  in  unclouded  majesty,  peeps  in  that 
night  through  Nellie's  casement  it  finds  her  dreaming  of 
imaginary  ballroom  triumphs,  and  the  pink  on  her  cheek 
flushes  into  crimson  before  lovers,  who,  alas  I  do  not  re- 
semble Paul  Darnly. 

While  he,  still  rushing  at  headlong  speed  through  val- 
leys and  forests  of  midnight  darkness,  out  into  the  plain, 
over  the  river,  whirling  back  apparently  through  the  same 
valleys  and  forests  again  and  again,  he  smokes  a  solitary 
cigar,  and  his  warm,  faithful  heart  true  as  steel,  goes  out 
in  a  gush  of  tenderness  toward  the  littie  maid  he  left  so 
many  miles  behind  him.  , 

Why  is  it  that  great,  strong  men,  clever,  old  enough  to 
be  young  Solomons — men  who  can  see  their  own  interest 
plainly  enough  in  all  else — why  is  it  that  such  men  will 
fall  headlong  in  love  with  blue-eyed,  fair-faced,  pink- 
cheeked  young  women  ? — young  women  who  are  so  thor- 
oughly unreasonable  that  they  domineer  nnmercifnlly  over 
the  finest  feelings,  and  are  greatly  astonished  that  tha 
worm,  man,  should  at  last  turn. 

Paul  Darnly  knew  no  end  of  Latin,  was  well  versed  in 
the  intricacies  of  Greek  roots,  could  come  as  near  squaring 
the  circle  as  any  other  man,  and  was  as  much  at  home 
with  the  "  old  ancients  "  and  their  proceedings  as  we  ar» 
with  our  neighbors'  affairs. 

Still,  with  "  Helen  of  Troy,"  and  her  airs  and  graces,  in 
his  mind,  the  "Female  Ounigonde,"  "  Evadne,  the  violet- 
Laired,"  and  a  hundred  other  classic  dames  fresh  in  mem^ 
ory,  he  actually  committed  his  great  warm  heart  intc 
Nellie  Dempster's  keeping. 

She,  not  having  her  affections  greatly  set  upon  the  po»* 
session  of  such  trifies,  would  have  vastiy  preferred  a  pair 
of  pink  coral  earrings— so  becoming  to  blondes-^r  a  black 
grosgrain  silk,  trimmed  with  plenty  of  lace. 

To  Paul,  Nellie's  pink  cheeks  and  fair  white  throat  were 
perfect  innocence;  under  her  broad,  smooth  forehead 
could  lurk  no  guile.  Her  soft  blue  eyes  bewildered  him» 
and  when  her  golden  curls  brushed  against  his  shoulder,  it 
sent  the  blood  whirling  through  his  veins. 

Fresh  and  young,  with  her  dainty  white  frills  and  rufflea 
around  her,  she  was  to  him  the  incarnation  of  youth,  truth 
and  loveliness.     Oh,  he  was  very  hard  hit,  indeed  1 

Nellie  is  fast  asleep.  The  ballroom,  the  lovers,  the  dresses 
and  b'ghts  have  all  vanished.  The  showman  has  dropped 
the  curtain — the  play  is  over. 

But  cigar  after  cigar  does  Paul  Darnly  smoke,  wide 
awake,  dre'iminor.  drearainflr  of  hpr.  And  ev<»r,  with  a  rush 
and  rattle  and  roar,  he  sweeps  further  and  further  away» 
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intrioades  of  the  alphabet.    The  girls  were  older  and  fur- 
ther advanoed. 

Mrs.  Sherwood  watched  over  them  with  the  tendereet 
solioitnde,  iaaisting  on  a  great  deal  of  ieisore  and  oat-of- 
door  exercise  for  them,  objecting  strongly  to  their  being 
confined  to  books  for  more  than  a  few  boors  in  the  day  ; 
so  Nellie  had  a  great  deal  of  time  at  her  own  disposal 

Had  she  occupied  that  leisure  in  the  study  of  his- 
tory and  moral  philosophy,  as  you,  reader,  would  doubt- 
less have  done,  Nellie  might  have  greatly  improved  her 
mind,  and  become  a  very  superior  young  person.  It  is 
sad  to  relate  that  her  researches  were  in  another  direction. 
Her  favorite  books  were  novels. 

In  her  father's  library  there  had  been  only  *' Clarissa," 
•*  Evelina  "  and  "  Children  of  the  Abbey."  Now  she  rev- 
eled  in  the  fictions  of  Bulwer,  Thackeray  and  Dickens. 
She  wept  sentimental  little  "  weeps  **  over  Miss  Muloch's 
tender  love-trials,  over  "Agatha's  Husband";  she  dreamed 
day-dreamsy  and  sang  *'Herz,  mein  Herz "  with  new 
pathos. 

Northbend  being  a  modern  house,  with  new  furniture, 
and,  excepting  the  old  negress  who  still  followed  Rupert 
about,  new  servants — therefore,  a  mystery  was  the  last 
thing  that  Nellie  Dempster  would  have  looked  for. 

Consequently,  when,  on  hurrying  down  one  morning, 
she  ran  against  a  man  in  the  passage,  she  was  as  much  as- 
tonished  as  if  he  had  been  a  bear. 

Her  surprise  only  increased  when  the  children  timidly 
addressed  him  as  '*  Papa,"  and  Mrs.  Sherwood  introduced 
him  as  Mr.  Burleigh. 

She  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  her  pupils  were  or- 
phans, as  she  had  not  heard  any  living  parent  alluded  to. 

When  Nellie  had  time  to  observe  him,  she  found  Mr. 
Burleigh  not  bad-looking. 

"So  far  from  it ;  on  the  contrary,  quite  the  reverse," 
she  thought  to  herself ;  having  just  finished  reading 
"Pickwick." 

He  was  dark,  fierce  about  the  eyes,  and  very  silent, 
moody  and  abstracted.  Of  Nellie  he  appelured  to  take  not 
the  slightest  notice ;  was  barely  civil  to  Mrs.  Sherwood, 
and  served  as  wet  blanket  to  the  customary  chatter  of  the 
children.     They  sat  quiet  and  subdued. 

Mrs.  Sherwood,  however,  was  nervous,  fiushed  and  agi- 
tated ;  in  her  manner  to  him  there  was  a  studious  anxiety 
to  please. 

"Miss  Dempster,"  she  said,  as  Nellie  was  leaving  the 
room,  "  pray  do  not  confine  the  children  for  long  to-day. 
Their  father's  society  is  a  happiness  they  cannot  often 
enjoy." 

"  My  society,  indeed  !  Do  not  disturb  yourself  on  my 
account,  Mrs.  Sherwood,"  and  the  new  guest  strode  quickly 
out  of  the  room,  and  was  soon  rapidly  walking  along  the 
drive.     Mrs.  Sherwood's  countenance  feU. 

"Ah,  my  poor  children  I"  she  moaned,  clasping  her 
hands.  "  Miss  Dempster  I  Nellie  I  oh  I  help  me  to  keep 
him.  If  he  would  only  stay  with  them  ! — he  must^he 
would  surely  love  his  poor  little  children,  as  a  parent 
should  love  his  own." 

"Believe  me,  Mrs.  Sherwood,"  said  Nellie,  touched  by 
her  distress,  "  I  would  do  anything  I  can  to  please  you. 
How  can  I  possibly  be  of  any  use  ?" 

Mrs.  Sherwood  pressed  her  hands  to  her  forehead. 

"  My  dear,"  she  said,  after  awhile,  "you  can  do  a  great 
deal.  He  has  a  passion  for  music— this  hard-hearted  man, 
he  adores  it.  Sing  for  him.  Nellie,  do  this  much  for  mo  I 
Play  your  sweetest  melodies.  Make  this  dreary  house  at- 
tractive, that  he  may  learn  to  love  his  own  children.  Will 
you  do  this  much  for  the  sake  of  a  sorrow-strioken  old 
woman,  who  is  at  her  wits'  end  ?" 


Tears  trickled  down  the  poor  lady's  face  as  she  urged 
this  strange  request. 

"  Shall  I  tell  all  ?"  she  murmured.  "  It  may  be  that  I 
ought     What  shall  I  do  ?    Ah  I  miserere  Domine  /" 

"So  something  has  happened,  at  last,"  thought  NeUia 
"  Truly,  nothing  to  add  much  to  our  gayety  ;  but  it  is  an 
event  all  the  same,  having  this  grum,  stupid,  horrid  man 
in  the  house,  and  being  set  to  entertain  him.  He  paid  me 
no  more  attention  than  if  he  had  been  a  stone  statue.  I 
am  thankful  that  Paul  is  not  such  a  bear." 

In  obedience  to  Mrs.  Sherwood's  desire,  she  dismissed 
her  little  school  at  an  earlier  hour  than  usual,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  drawing-room,  to  "  make  musio  for  the  bear 
to  dance,"  as  she  styled  it. 

The  door  opened  noiselessly  at  her  touch,  but  what  she 
saw  made  her  spring  back  and  hurry  away  like  a  guilty 
creature. 

Standing  haughtily  erect,  with  fiashing  eyes  and  fierce 
gestures,  she  had  seen  "  the  man,"  and  at  his  feet,  on  her 
bended  kneed,  was  Mrs.  Sherwood,  her  uplifted  hands  pas- 
sionately clasped. 

Nellie  had  not  recovered  from  her  surprise  when  the 
door  was  hastily  fiung  open,  and  Mrs.  Sherwood,  with 
agitated  step,  approached  her. 

"  Oh,  Nellie  !"  she  cried,  brokenly,  with  trembling  lips, 
"when  Saul  was  possessed  by  the  evil  spirit,  David's  harp 
had  power  to  soothe.  Now  go,  my  child,  and  with  your 
music,  heaven  grant  that  the  fiend  I  have  to  contend  with 
may  be  disarmed.  Oh,  God,  that  I  should  plead  in  vain 
with  a  father  for  his' own  children  I" 

She  wrung  her  hands,  weeping  bitterly.  * 

Frightened  and  confused,  Nellie  took  her  place  at  the 
instrument,  and  soon  the  witching  strains  of  the  "  Olga  '* 
were  fioating  on  the  air. 

She  played  many  moments  before  she  dared  raise  her 
eyes.  Then  she  saw  that  "  the  man  "  was  leaning  on  the 
low  marble  mantel,  regarding  her  with  a  frown  of  fierce 
displeasure. 

"  I  have  promised  Mrs.  Sherwood,  sir,  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  play  on,  whether  you  like  it  or  not,"  she  thought, 
defiantly.  And  bravely  the  little  maiden  kept  her  word, 
playing  on  for  an  hour  or  more,  wondering  the  while 
"where  he  came  from,  why  he  made  poor  Mrs.  Sherwood 
cry,  and  why  he  could  not  have  natural  afiections  like 
other  people." 

"The  man"  had  for  some  moments  been  pacing  the 
room,  when  he  suddenly  came  over  to  the  piano,  and 
evinced  his  interest  in  her  by  a  long,  searching  scrutiny  of 
her  face,  which  brought  the  indignant  blood  rushing  to 
Nellie's  cheeks. 

In  truth,  she  made  a  lovely  picture,  in  her  dark  dress, 
surrounded  with  a  halo  of  rosy  light  coming  through  the 
crimson  curtains. 

She  struck  a  false  note  again  and  again. 

"  There  r  she  cried,  pettishly,  "you  put  me  out;  I 
shall  go  away." 

"  Tell  me,  first,  did  not  she  send  you  here  ?"  he  asked, 
extending  his  hand. 

"  No  matter !"  cried  Nellie,  with  a  crimson  finsh.  "  How 
can  it  concern  you  to  know  ?  I  am  going  now !  I  hate  to 
be  stared  at !" 

"  Pardon  me ;  I  could  not  help  it,  and  meant  no  ofTense. 
Beautiful  objects  should  not  object  to  being  stared  at,  and 
•  you  are  very  lovely. " 

"It — it  is  very  disagreeable,"  stammered  Nellie,  in  great 
confusion.  "  Good  gracious  !"  she  ejaculated,  as  she  flew 
upHstairs,  two  steps  at  a  time  ;  "what  a  horrid  man  I  To 
stare  at  one  as  if  one  were  a  fiower-pot,  and  then  pay  one 
a  horrid  compliment !    A  wretch  !    I  cannot  endure  him.  *' 
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Hope  is  said  to  spring  etomal  in  the  hnman  breast 
Vanity,  I  suppose,  does  the  same  in  the  female  bosom. 
Oertain  it  is  that  Nellie  Dempster  took  nnosnal  pains  ^th 
her  toilet  for  dinner  that  day.  She  arranged  her  hair  in  a 
new  and  very  recherM  style,  and  pnt  on  her  jet  necklace. 
"It  is  nice  to  have  a  man  to  dress  for,"  she  thought, 
"  even  if  that  man  is  a  bear." 

The  toilet  was  thrown  away.  Little  Rupert  said  to  her 
when  she  went  down-stairs : 

''Miss  NeUie,  papa  is  gone  away,  and  he  didn't  kiss  any- 
body but  me^  'cause  I'm  a  boy ;  and  papa  does  not  like 
girls." 

Months  passed,  and  all  went  on  as  before.  Nellie  almost 
forgot  that  such  a  creature  as  "  the  man  "  existed. 


Chapteb  TTT. 


« 


'And  so  you  do  not  like  to  be  stared  at  ?" 

It  was  the  voice  of  'Hhe  man,"  resuming  the  conversa- 
tion where  it  had  broken  off  three  months  before. 

Nellie,  sitting  at  her  beloved  piano,  was  absorbed  in  a 
delicious  reverie,  evoked  from  the  airy  splendor  and  witch- 
ing enchantment  of  '*  The  Wedding  March  "  and  "  Fairies' 
Dance,"  as  it  is  transcribed  by  Idszt  from  Mendelssohn's 
"Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 

She  almost  screamed  when  she  saw  dose  to  her  the 
flashing  black  eyes  and  dark,  handsome  face  of  Mr.  Bur- 
leigh. 

Now,  in  lieu  of  fierceness,  there  was  a  gay  smile  about 
the  lips,  -which  revealed  teeth  of  dazzling  whiteness. 

"  Yes,"  he  oontinuedt  "  I  am  back  again.  Miss  Demp- 
ster— ^back  again,  like  a  bad  shilling — but  transmogprified 
from  the  fierce  ogre,  ready  to  tear  and  devour,  into  a  peace- 
ful kind  of  beast  that  wiU  scarcely  turn  if  trodden  upon." 

"I— I  do  not  understand  you  in  the  least,"  said  Nellie. 

"  So  much  the  better,  and  I  will  drop  this  not  very 
agreeable  subject — ^namely,  myself.  I  presume  that  my 
highly  respected  mother-in-law,  after  the  manner  of  her 
sex,  had  made  you  a  depository  of  the  family  secrets  ?" 

"Indeed,  she  has  done  nothing  of  the  kind  !"  cried 
NelUe. 

"  She  gives  to  tiie  world,  then,  an  example  of  female 
fortitude.  She  must  have  suffered  agonies  in  repressing 
her  feelings  to  such  an  extent,"  and  he  laughed  a  hard, 
ugly  laugh,  that  made  Nellie  recoiL 

"  Mrs.  Sherwood  is  as  kind  to  me  as  a  mother,"  she 
said,  with  dignity.  "Pray,  turn  your  wit  in  some  other 
direction." 

"  Kind  as  a  mother,  indeed  I  Ah,  well,  do  not  go.  Con- 
tinue that  lovely  sonata,  in  which  all  the  fairies  on  earth 
seem  to  be  represented." 

When  Mrs.  Sherwood  found  him  at  Nellie's  side,  some 
hours  later,  her  face  beamed  with  unwonted  pleasure  and 
content.    Nellie  knew  not  what  to  think  of  it  alL 

By  degrees,  this  strange,  capricious  Burleigh  began  to 
assume  the  position  of  head  of  the  household,  which 
Mrs.  Sherwood  appeared  but  too  glad  to  resign  in  his 
favor. 

The  habit  of  oonmiand  seemed  bom  with  him,  and  all 
yielded  to  his  wilL  Indeed,  Nellie  was  sometimes  sur- 
prised to  find  how  completely  his  word  was  law  in  their 
hitherto  quiet  household.  Not  half  liking  his  imperious 
style,  she  felt  inclined  to  rebel,  when  ordered  to  "Play 
those  airs  from  Handel,  Miss  Dempster,"  or  "Bead  to 
me  now  from  'Lucille.'"  At  such  times,  a  pleading 
glance  or  word  from  Mrs.  Sherwood  was  sure  to  make  her 
yield. 

Man,  which  includes  woman,  being  a  creature  of  habit, 
it  was  not  long  beXote  she  oame  to  miss  his  presence,  if  for 


any  reason  he  failed  to  appear  during  the  day.  Sometimes 
he  would  be  absent  for  days,  and  then  reappear  with  the 
irregularity  of  a  oometi  It  was  oertainly  nicer  to  Nellie  to 
have  a  "man  to  sing  at"  as  well  as  to  dress  for. 

Burleigh  never  again  told  her  that  she  was  a  "beautiful 
woman  "  with  his  lips,  though  his  eyes  said  it  a  hundred 
times.  And,  in  spite  of  her  dislike  for  him,  there  was  a 
vague  fascination  about  "the  man." 

He  was  by  turns  gay,  light-hearted,  and,  as  suddenly  a3 
a  meteor  shoots,  so  melancholy  that  Nellie  was  ready  to 
pack  her  trunk  and  send  for  Paul,  to  get  away  from  such 
dismal  companionship.  She  was  annoyed  at  being  set  to 
amuse  him ;  she  violently  disapproved  of  him,  and  quar- 
reled  and  found  fault  with  him.  Finally  she  b«ioame  in- 
terested and  fascinated  with  him,  and  thought  and  won- 
dered far  more  about  him  than  she  did  of  loyal,  tzue-heartid 
Paul — Paul,  who  knew  nothing  and  cared  less  for  the 
"mysterious  attractions  of  the  soul"  and  "high  art"  that 
Burleigh  raved  about. 

Beally,  Burleigh  was  at  times  a  most  charming  compan- 
ion. Who  that  has  traveled  over  "far  countries "  cannot, 
if  he  chooses,  interest  a  simple  country  girl  like  Nelb'e, 
who  owned,  sadly,  that  she  had  seen  of  the  world  abso- 
lutely nothing; 

One  day  he  was  giving  her  a  glowing  account  of  alfresco 
life  in  Italy.  "Ah,  Miss  Dempster,"  said  Burleigh,  "I 
have  tasted  the  pleasures  of  life !  '  Ich  hdbe  gdeht^  und 
gelid>tr  I  have  tasted,  but,  alas  I  the  cup  was  suddenly 
withdrawn  from  my  lips."  Then,  suddenly  as  a  storm 
gathers  over  the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  his 
brow  became  overcast,  gloomy  and  dejected.  He  paced  the 
room,  moody  and  abstracted,  and  vouchsafed  not  another 
word. 

Little  Bupert  was  seized  one  night  with  the  croup.  The 
household  was  hastily  summoned,  for  his  breathing  was 
dangerously  hoarse  and  quick.  Nellie  had  sat  up  late  over 
a  new  book.  She  was  taking  the  jet  pins  out  of  her  yellow 
hair  before  the  cheval  glass,  and  yawning  with  weariness, 
when  old  Bhoda,  the  colored  nurse,  burst  in. 

"Please,  marm,  Mies  Nellie,  he  keeps  axing  for  you,  de 
blessed  lamb  I  He  dun  had  a  hot  bath,  and  white  medicine 
outen  de  big  bottle,  and  red  medicine  onten  de  little  one, 
and  he  can't  draw  his  bref  most,  scarcely.  Come  along, 
honey^-do  see  if  you  can't  appease  him,  nohow." 

Nellie  threw  on  a  white  wrapper  and  hastened  into  the 
nursery.  Little  Bupert  lay  in  his  crib,  drawing  his  breath 
hard  and  short.  Poor  Mra.  Sherwood  seemed  cut  to  the 
heart,  and  was  weak  with  fear  and  anxiety. 

Burleigh  was  bending  over  him.  The  child's  pale  face 
brightened  up  at  sight  of  Nellie. 

"Sing,  Miss  Nellie — sing  to  Bupert;  make  pain  go 
away.  Take  Bupert,  Miss  I^ellie— so  siok  !"  said  the  little 
fellow. 

She  took  him  in  her  arms. 

" Poor  darling  T'^she  murmured  ;  "he  fancies  musio  will 
relieve  him." 

"Sing  to  me — sing.  Miss  Nellie,"  said  the  boy. 

Lullaby  after  lullaby  she  crooned  over  him,  tenderly 
rooking  him  in  her  arms. 

The  medicines  and  hot  bath  taking  effect  at  last,  he  closed 
his  eyes  in  a  fitful  slumber. 

"No,  no  I"  he  would  mutter,  when  Nellie  attempted  to 
lay  him  down.  "  Hold  me  tight,  Miss  Nellie ;  make  bad 
pain  go  away." 

He  was  a  fragile,  delicate  child,  and  his  weight  was  slight, 
but  the  constraint  of  her  position  was  becoming  Tery  fa- 
tiguing to  Nellie. 

Burleifich  watched  her  closely.  He  moved  once  or  twice 
to  plaoe  a  pillow  where  it  would  rest  her  tired  arms,  as  tha 
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mj  own  1 
'  Ob,  Nellie,  Kellie^ 
liatan  to  me  1" 

SI  eahanioftll; 
clAspiog  ths  child, 
Nellie  gtzed  0017 
upon     Bnrifffili'* 

Ha  extended  hi$ 
arms. 

"Oomo  to  me, 
darling  T  be  cried. 
Mid  abe  miked 
stiaiglit  into  tbem. 


has  vonid  not  anSer  lunuetf  to  be  t*ken  awaj.  All 
danger  being  appaientlf  oTar,  Mia.  Sberwood  had  been 
prerailed  on  to  retire,  and  old  Bhoda  waa  dosing  in  a 
comer.  Nellie's  eyelids,  too,  began  to  droop  in  aplto  ot 
heiaelf. 

Ontj  Burleigh,  from  his  seat  by  the  dim  nnrwrr-Iamp, 
was  idde  awake.  His  eyas  gazed  with  a  wild  brillianojr, 
not  npon  his  sleeping  son,  bat  on  Nellie  Dempster's  lovolj 

As  the  serpent  gazes  npon  the  victim  he  wonld  fasci- 
nate and  destroy,  hia  eyes  vere  fixed  upon  her  fair  oonn- 


8he  slumbered  li^tly.  NoiaeleBily  Borleigh  moved 
closer  and  closer  to  her  aida  He  passed  his  hand  lightly 
over  her  hair  again  and  again.  He  gazed  ateadfastty  npon 
her  faoe,  and  spoke  some  words  in  a  low  whisper. 

Suddenly  Ndlia's  eyes  fiew  wide  open.  Viiiix  a  startled, 
eager  gaze,  she  followed  his  every  movement 

"Dariing,"  he  uttered,  in  a  voice  low  and  tender — "dar- 
ling, I  love  yon  1    Nellie,  kiss  me,  dearest  I" 

Did  she  remembar  Fanl  Damly's  pleading  ? 

Dimly,  faintly,  as  if  it  hod  been  yean  ago,  it  oame  into 
her  mind,  and  her  words  to  him,  "  Kissing  is  pnre  tooUah- 
neas,  FanL" 

When  Burleigh  repeated,  "Kiss  me,  my  darling,"  she 
slowly  raised  her  faoe  to  his. 

"  AgaiD,"  he  oommanded,  and  again  she  kissed  hinL 

"  Pat  yoor  hand  in  mine,"  he  s(ud ;  and,  even  while  his 
lips  ware  pressed  npon  hers,  there  broke  forth  a  long,  low, 
plaintiva  cry,  and,  with  white^  horror-striaken  face,  UJs. 
Sherwood  stood  before  them. 

"Girl,  girl  1"  she  shrieked,  "yon  do  not  know  what  yon 
are  doing  1    He  is  married  1 — his  wife  is  living  I" 

"Ay,  but  in  a  madhouse !"  cried  Bnrleigb,  springing 
np,  fntioosly.  "  Before  heaven  I  am  free,  and  would  be 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  bnt  for  yonr  entreaties.  This  is 
yonr  work,  woman  I    Yon  have  blasted  my  life  1" 

"May  God  have  merc^  on  me!"  cried  oat  the  poor 
lady.  "I  confeea  I  am  a  sinfnl  woman.  Ah,  why  did  I 
not  think  of  this  danger,  and  tell  her  all  ?  Nellie,  listen 
to  me.  Oh,  Nellie  1  why  will  you  not  look  at  me  ?  What 
ha  siLvs  in  true.  I  was  wealthy,  and  my  daughter  loved 
him  blindly.  I  wonld  not  te!l  him  of  the  fearful  onrse 
that  I  knew  was  her  inheritance,  bnt  I  am  punished  by 


"No,"  Nellie, 
said  slowly,  epeak- 
ing  ss  with  diffi- 
colty. 

"Bepeat    after 

o»p*a«flM.  m*  Nellie-'/ mil 

yitter  leave yonP" 

"  I  will  never  leave  yon,"  said  Ndlie,  in  doll,  moDotoii- 
ons  tones. 

"Say — '  I teiSfiJUnr  yvu  lo  Ihetndt  qf  the  earlh  T " 

"I  will  followyonto  the  eudsof  the  earth,"  repesled 
Nellie. 

"  Ihe  ohild  I  the  child  I"  shrieked  Uia.  Sbentooi 
snafobing  littie  Bopart  into  her  aima. 

His  face  was  working  oonynlsivelj.  It  was  a  ipisio- 
Bells  were  rang,  servants  mshed  in,  the  doctor  eame,  bnt 
Nellie's  face  eopressed  no  emotion. 

She  stood  sa  Borleigh  had  left  her,  etoring  blaaUraftei' 
him ;  with  eyea  still  blankly  storing,  ahe  was  cemed  to 
her  room  and  laid  upon  her  bed. 

Little  Bnpert  died ;  and  Nellie  was  prostaated  by  1 
low,  lingering  fever.  Her  lovely  hair  was  closely  ahani. 
and  she  lay  there  day  after  day,  confnsed,  dreamilj  mo- 
dering,  and  sometimes  talking  in  wild  delirjan. 

The  doctor  was  talking  to  Mrs.  Sherwood  one  monusg 
after  her  oonvalesoenoe  had  set  in. 

"What  yon  tell  me,  madam,  is,  as  yon  say,  Tecy 
strange.  Animal  magnetism  ia  of  a  very  peonlisi  e"^ 
mystetions  natore.  It  has  been  known  to  have  the  moit 
remarkable,  almost  incredible,  effects  npon  snbjeots  ;  ei» 
her  tUness  may,  ss  70a  presame,  be  tlie  resnlt  of  eone 
snch  experiments  mad&  She  is  of  a  highly  nervoiu  tern- 
peramentf  and  evidently  not  very  strong  constitntioii. 

It  was  in  the  soft,  balmy  weather  of  rosy  Jone  Oai 
Nellie  got  well.     It  was  when — 

'*  Crowds  o(  bees  are  gldd?  with  cIovot, 

Crowds  ot  graBBhoppem  skip  at  our  feet; 
Crowds  ot  larks  at  their  moUns  hang  orw. 
Thanking  the  Lord  tor  a  lite  so  sweet" 

Then  it  was  that  Panl  Damly  came  harrying  h«ne  •> 
fast  BS  steam  ooald  bring  him.  And  this  is  the  winding 
np  of  Nellio'B  oonfesaion— for  she  told  him  everything— 
every  word,  look  and  action  of  that  horrible  night  hid 
come  bock  to  her  mind  clear  aa  the  day  : 

"Dear  Panl,  I  have  been  a  very  foolish  girl,  I  ka"*' 
bnt  I  oonld  not  imagine  people  wonld  undertake  to  me*' 
merize  me— oonld  I,  Paul  ?  And  I  hope  you'U  knook  hii 
hat  well  over  his  ears  if  ever  yoa  meet  'him,  woo't  yos, 
Paul  ?— jost  to  please  me.  A  wretoh  I  Gone  over  to 
Europe,  has  he  ?    I  pity  the  Eoropeans,  then,  Ta  m» 
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But  now  700  will  t»k«  care  of  me — will  yoa  not,  I^al, 
dear,  and  never  let  me  be  mesmerized  again  t  Ugh  I  It 
makM  me  shiver  to  tbink  of  it  And,  oh,  Panl  1  I  aliall 
trr  to  be  ft  good  wife  to  70a  as  long  u  I  live,  and  be  eon' 
tinted  and  aatisOad  with  ererjthing  and  eveiTwhere,  for 
«*err 

Fanl  promised  with  fervencj  to  administer  the  dtsired 
pnnishment  to  "that  Bnrleigh  "on  aigbt;  which  promise, 
however,  he  never  had  the  oppottnnitf  of  folfllling,  for 
Bnrleigb  was  one  of  the  passengers  on  board  the  ill-fated 
City  <^  Pftrit,  which  went  down  the  very  month  that  Pan! 
Damlj  married  Nellie. 


A  NIGHT  IN  THE  JUNGLE. 

Br   H.  A.  AusTBN. 

It  was  abont  three  months  after  the  wet 
«eased  to  delnga  the  land,  and  old  King  Sol  was  having  it 
all  his  own  way,  dtjin^  npwith  his  fierj  breath  everf  blade 
of  vegetation,  and  tnrning  the  beantitnl  green  ghants  into 
a  wildemeas,  that  I  wds  ordered  to  an  ont>ol-the-wa7  place 
for  np  oonntr;  in  Genbal  India. 

Sodet7  there  was  none,  and  I  bad  to  ral;  on  m^  gun  for 
amusement ;  and  as  my  doties  were  not  very  ardnons,  I  got 
a  large  amoont  ol  shooting. 

On  my  first  night's  hunting  in  the  jangle,  I  bad  an  ad- 
▼entnre  which,  though  it  was 
very  exciting,   was    far  from 
being  amosing  at  the  time. 

The  day  had  bean  one  of 
the  hottest  I  had  ever  experi- 
ended ;  from  dewn  to  snnset 
no  breeze  had  stirred  the 
drooping  leaves,  and  the 
Bcordung  snn  had  ponred  its 
rays  down  npon  the  few  living 
creatnree  that  had  ventnred  to 
expose  themselves  to  their  ter- 
rific fa^Bt 

As  night  came  on,  the  air 
was  still  close  and  snltry ;  and 
tbiolung  sleepwas  impoasible,  . 
J  determined  to  pass  the  night 
in  bunting— not  as  I  often  had 
done,  by  lying  in  wait  for 
(tame  by  water-tanks,  bat  by 
prowling  through  the  moonlit 
jnngle. 

There  was  something  weird 
and  fascinating  in  the  idea  of 
meeting  the  animals  In  their 
own  domain,  face  to  face,  in 
the  soft  white  moonlight— a 
night' prowler  among  night' 
prowlers — sturoanded  on  all 
sides  by  animals  who,  like  my- 
self, were  in  searoh  of  prey. 

The  moon  was  well  np  by 
nine  o'clock,  so,  attaching  my 
cartridge-case  and  heavy  hunt- 
ing-knife, and  arming  myaelf 
with  a  dottble-bairel  rifle  of 
Urge  calibre,  I  bode  adlen  to 
my  eolitaiy  bungalow,  and 
Uireaded  my  way  throni^li  the 
long,   dewdrop- covered  grass 

.hi.!.i.ji»i.o«i™u.aiii.       „„„„„,,„„»_.. 

jnngw.  lososs  Mr  rAta. 


The  first  faonr  went  by  withont  incident,  thoagh  erety 
now  and  then  a  faint  rustle  iodioated  tbe  presence  of  somii 
animal ;  hot  suddenly,  as  I  emerge<l  from  a  small  thicket, 
my  eyes  rested  on  a  large  black  shadow,  moving  across  my 
path  some  little  distance  ahead.  Throwing  np  my  gnn,  t 
took  hasty  aim  and  fired. 

A  moment  i^ter,  a  deep  growl  broke  the  silenoe  which 
had  snoeeeded  the  report  of  my  gun  ;  and,  at  the  emoku 
cleared  away,  I  saw  a  tiger— a  full-grown  male— standioK 
abont  twenty  yards  ofT,  amid  the  long,  reed-like  grass.  To 
give  him  my  second  barrel  was  the  work  of  a  moment,  and 
OS  I  sprang  clear  ol  the  smoke  I  saw  the  tiger  ittogger  for- 
ward, and,  recovering  itself,  take  to  flight  and  disappear 
into  the  deep  shadows  of  the  jangle. 

To  the  best  of  my  belief,  my  aim  was  steady,  yet  tho 
tiger  waa  gone,  and  that  feeling  of  depression  came  over 
me  that  a  banter  feels  whose  ballet  has  fkiled  to  reach  itn 
mark,  snd  sees  before  him  a  void  space  where,  but  a  mo- 
ment before,  some  noble  beast  was  atandiag. 

Tliinking  that  the  double  report  haddoobtleMdistarhed 
my  game  in  the  neighborhood,  I  hod  resort  to  a  pipe  as 
the  best  means  at  Iiand  to  dispel  Ihe  chagria  which  I  felt 
at  the  result  of  my  bad  shooting. 

As  I  was  in  the  act  of  lightii^;  my  pipe,  and  holding  my 
still  unloaded  rifle  carelessly  under  my  arm,  my  ears  were 
greeted  with  a  terrifio  roar,  and,  to  my  dismay,  I  saw  a  hnge 
tigress  in  the  act  of  springing.     I  jast  had  timo  to  throw 
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myself  flat  on  my  face,  when  her  feline  majesty,  roaring 
loadly«  sprang  into  the  air  and  alighted  some  half  a  dosen 
paces  beyond  where  I  was  lying. 

I  was  on  my  feet  in  a  second,  with  my  dabbed  rifle  in 
my  hand,  and  as  she  tnmed  to  the  attack,  brought  it  down 
full  on  her  head  with  all  my  force,  at  the  same  time  break- 
ing my  rifle  into  a  do2sen  pieces.  The  blow  partly  stunned 
her  and  broke  her  spring,  and  before  she  could  recover  I 
threw  myself  upon  her,  knife  in  hand,  and  then  a  struggle 
began  of  steel  on  one  side  and  teeth  and  claws  on  the  other. 
Over  and  over  we  rolled  in  this  death-conflict,  her  teeth 
and  daws  tearing  the  flesh  in  strips  from  my  left  side  and 
arm,  while  with  my  right  I  drove  the  steel  farther  and 
further  in  my  endeavors  to  reach  her  heart. 

How  long  this  straggle  continued  I  know  not,  but  it 
seemed  centuries  of  agony  to  me.  At  last  the  cruel  teeth 
relaxed  their  hold,  the  claws  let  go  their  prey,  and  the 
tigress  fell  back  dead ;  while  I,  covered  with  blood  and 
wounds,  staggered  to  my  feet,  more  dead  than  alive,  only 
to  fall  back  in  a  swoon,  in  which  state  I  was  found  next 
morning,  with  the  bloody  knife  still  in  my  grasp. 

For  weeks  I  lay  on  a  sick-bed ;  but  when  at  last  I  got 
about  again,  I  had  gained  prudence,  though  at  rather  a 
heavy  cost,  and  the  lesson  learnt  that  night  was  not  thrown 
away.  I  became  a  better  hunter,  and  a  less  rash  one,  and 
the  many  nights  which  I  spent  afterward  utterly  alone 
amongst  the  wild  denizens  of  the  jangle,  never  found  me 
smoking  a  pipe  with  an  unloaded  gun. 


ROBIN  COMES   HOME  TO-DAY. 

OuB  Bobin  sailed  aoross  the  soa. 

When  shone  the  Summer  sun, 
Dre  leaflets  fell  in  dale  and  dell. 

Or  Winter  winds  begun. 
He  Bald,  when  oame  the  verdant  Spring,' 

He  would  be  sailing  near  ; 
And  tidings  come  that  close  at  home 

To-day  is  Bobin  dear. 

Our  Robin  he  comes  home  to-day. 
Oh,  let  our  hearts  rejoice ; 

For  it  is  dear  to  have  him  near. 
And  hear  his  bonny  voice  I 

The  days  have  seemed  so  sad  and  long 
Since  he  has  been  away; 

None  can  replace  his  smiling  face. 
That  beams  so  frank  ai^d  gay; 

And  wo  have  missed  his  merry  laugh 
That  used  our  hearts  to  cheer; 

But  all  is  well,  so  tears  dispel- 
To-day  is  Bobin  near. 

Our  Bobin  he  comes  home  to-day, 
Oh,  let  our  hearts  rejoice; 

Fcr  it  is  dear  to  have  him  near. 
And  hear  bis  bonny  voice! 


ALL'S  WELL  THAT    ENDS  WELL. 

By  Georgie  A.  Davis. 

I  ALWAYS  hated  Bostonians — always,  from  the  bottom  of 
my  soul ;  I  felt  a  secret,  sudden  and  Tiolent  antagonism 
spring  to  life  within  me  at  the  very  same  instant  that  Dana 
BoUston's  supercilious  blue  eyes  met  mine  in  the  farm- 
house parlor.  Besides,  I  always  did  despise  blonde  men  ; 
and  he  was  just  saved  from  touching  the  extreme  of  the 
type  by  the  black  lashes  that  had  a  sleepy  fashion  of 
drooping  over  those  same  blue  eyes,  and  the  dark,  strong 
brows  that  slanted  high  up  on  his  white  forehead,  and  lent 
half  the  scorn  to  his  face.    And  worse  than  all,  he  was 


^oim^— not  a  day  over  twentj-eight,  I  wisely  decided— tnd 
I  had  always  declared  any  tumg  masculine  under  the  age 
of  twenty-three  to  be  "  a  babe  in  arms." 

So  of  course  I  hated  Mr.  Bichard  Dana  BoUston  from 
the  boginning,  and  he-— did  not ' '  approve  "  of  me,  I  oonld 
see  at  a  glance  that  his  critical  eye  picked  oat  the  New 
York  girl  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  of  New  EnglandeiB, 
and  "  wrote  her  down  " — fast  And  his  cousin*  Lily  Parker, 
who  had  oome  earlier  than  he  to  the  White  Moontains, 
had  told  me  long  before  he  came  how  fastidious  '*  Gonsin 
Dane  "  was,  and  how  he  detested  flirts  and  girls  of  the 
period,  and  how  easily  disgusted  he  was,  even  by  a  pretlj 
woman,  if  she  overstepped,  just  with  the  point  of  her 
slipper,  the  flue  line  that  he  chose  to  draw—"  so  far  sbalt 
thou  go,  and  no  further.*'  And  it  struck  me  the  verj 
minute  I  saw  him,  that  it  would  be  remarkably  good  fun 
to  shock  Mr.  BoUston. 

That  was  just  three  weeks  ago,  and  three  weeks  in  i 
country  house  do  a  lifetime's  work  now  and  then ;  thej 
did  wonders  with  Dane  Bollston  and  me.  I  did  saooeed 
in  shocking  him.  I  shouldn't  have  succeeded  half  bo  veil 
if  Captain  Molyneuz,  the  big,  handsome  Engiishnum, 
whose  antecedents  nobody  in  the  house  knew,  and  every- 
body was  speculating  upon,  had  not  helped  me  to  plunge 
into  a  flirtation  that  almost  took  my  own  breath  away,  it 
was  so  precipitate.  All  the  other  girls,  you  see,  paid 
court  to  Dane— women  can  do  that  sort  of  thing— flatfadng 
him  and  doing  deference  to  his  whims  and  fanoiee,  snd 
modeling  their  conduct  as  well  as  they  knew  how  on  that 
of  his  ideal  woman  ;  only  I*  the  girl  from  New  lorki 
played  another  rd/s,  just  for  my  own  amusement 


"MissGlymer- 


t» 


••Mr.  Bollston," 

I  am  walking  the  piazza  one  rainy  night,  all  alcme,  when 
a  slender,  tsU  figure  appears  framed  in  the  hall  door,  on  a 
bright  background  of  lamplight,  and  thus  addressea  xnoi 
I  fling  back  the  answer  without  stopping  in  my  walk  or 
turning  my  head. 

••Will  you  allow  me?" 

Two  firm  white  hands  lay  a  warm  white  shawl  deftly 
over  my  shoulders,  and  draw  it  dose  under  my  chin ;  an 
encumbrance  which  I  try,  ineffectually,  to  cast  off 

<•  Thank  you  ;  I  do  no^  need  anything  of  the  sort  Mr. 
Bollston." 

••  Ton  couldn't  possibly  convince  me  of  that,"  he  flays, 
bending  his/otr  head  a  little— a  ray  of  light  from  the  pa^ 
lor  window  shines  aoross  his  lace,  and  I  see  his  month— a 
womanish  on^  it  is  so  sweet  and  pure  in  its  upward  oorres 
— ^smiling  a  little. 

••I  haven't  the  slightest  interest  in  oonvindng  yon,"! 
say,  flinging  back  the  wrap.     ••  I  don't  wish  to  wear  it" 

"  It's  very  damp,"  he  says,  hesitatingly. 

••I  prefer  it  so." 

He  walks  at  my  side  in  silence  for  a  minute  or  two,  with 
his  hands  behind  him,  looking  down,  apparently,  st  the 
glimpses  of  the  steel  buckles  on  my  slippevs. 

•'  Miss  Olymer,"  he  begins  again,  raising  his  head,  with 
a  little  resolute  ring  to  his  voice— ••  Miss  Glymer,  I  want 
very  much  to  speak  to  yon— I  have  something  to  say." 

••  Indeed  ?    I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  it" 

••You  don't  impress  me  with  that  conviction,"  he  re- 
marks, quick  to  take  a  wound.  •<  I  know  perfectly  well 
that  nothing  I  can  say  to  you  is  at  all  likely  to  meet  with 
favor— barely  tolerancep  Ton  never  have  given  me  an  inch 
of  ground  —I've  fought  for  it  all ;  and  what  I've  won  here 
and  there  I  only  seem  to  lose  again ;  but  I  must  have  yooz 
leave  to  speak  to-night  and  risk  the  ohanoee  of  offending 
you  more  than  Fve  done  already." 
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" Offending  me?    Beally/' I  say,  with  a  langh,  "yoti*^ 
are  laboring  nnder  a  delnaion,  Mr.  Bollston ;  nothing  you 
have  ever  said  or  done  has  lived  long  enough  in  my 
thoughts  to  give  offense.** 

We  pass  through  the  bright  bar  of  lamplight  again  ;  I 
can  see  him  gazing  down  steadily,  with  a  set  look  of  pain 
on  his  proud  young  face. 

"Perhaps  I  shall  offend  you  now,'*  he  says,  coloring  a 
little.  "You  make  me  feel  what  an  unwarrantable  piece 
of  presumption  Tm  guilty  of — but,  even  so,  I  must  take 
the  risk.  I  heard  this  morning,  from  Oaptaiu  Molyneux 
himself  " — ^beginning  to  pull  his  brown  mustache  nervously 
as  he  talks — "  that  you  had  accepted  an  invitation  to  dine 
with  him  to-morrow  ?** 

He  looks  down  interrogatively,  and  I  answer'  the  look. 

"I  have,  certainly." 

'\I>e  no  right  to  ask  you  not  to  do  so.  Miss  Clymer,  but 
I  must  beg  of  you  to  reconsider  your  answer — ^and  to  take 
my  word,  as  a  gentleman's,  that  yon  ought  not  to  accept 
Buoh  an  attention  from  Oaptaiu  Molyneux." 

"Beally,  Mr.  Bollston,  your  remarks  are  very  enigmat- 
ioaL" 

I  stare  up  with  scornful  amaze  at  his  face — it  is  earnest 
and  eager,  as  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  it  before. 

"  I'll  try  to  make  them  a  little  dearer,"  he  says,  quietly. 
"I  know  Oaptain  Molyneux  better  than  you,  as  a  lady, 
can  possibly  know  him.  I'm  thoroughly  convinced  that 
he's  not  a  fit  person  for  you  to  be  associated  with,  even  in 
other  people's  casual  talk.  I  can  scarcely  make  you  under- 
stand all  the  disagreeable  consequences  that  you  might 
entail  on  yourself  by  accepting  courtesies  from  him  here 
which  you  would  not  wish  to  accept  elsewhere,  and  which, 
if  you  knew  the  man's  character  and  antecedents  better, 
you  certainly  would  not  be  willing  to  receive  at  all.  I  am 
fully  justified  in  whatever  assertions  I  make.  Miss  Olymer," 
he  says,  resolutely,  in  his  sweet,  even  tones;  "I  wish  I 
oould  convince  you  how  imprudent  it  is  to  give  a  total 
stranger  the  right  to  connect  your  name  with  his  own,  in 
ever  so  trifling  a  way." 

I  look  at  Mr.  Bollston  from  head  to  foot  in  one  swift 
glance,  and  my  cheeks  bum  hot  with  anger,  while  a  mock- 
ing little  smile  comes  up  to  meet  the  gaze  of  those  imperi- 
ous blue  eyes  of  his. 

**  Oould  you  expect  anything  but  reckless  imprudence 
from  m«,  Mr^  Bollston  ?  New  York  girls  always  do  shocking 
things,  yon  know,  and  I'm  entirely  outside  the  pale  of 
your  Boston  code  of  convenances,  Oaution  is  thrown  away 
upon  me,  I  assure  you.  I  thank  you  for  your  exceedingly 
flattering  solicitude,  but " — I  bend  my  head  deeply  in  the 
acknowledgment — "I  must  ask  you  to  spare  me  any  fur- 
ther expression  of  it  I  reserve  to  myself  the  right  of  se- 
lecting my  acquaintances,  and  regulating  the  degrees  of 
intimacy  with  each  one." 

We  have  paused  just  where  the  light  shines  out  yellow 
through  the  open  door,  lies  in  a  streak  along  the  piazza, 
and  crosses  the  raindrops  on  the  wet  grass  outside.  And  I 
■ee  his  face  in  it  Oh,  I  have  hurt  him  this  time  1  I  take 
one  shorty  swift  impression  of  it  into  my  memory,  and  then 
tarn  and  pass  into  the  house,  leaving  him  standing  there, 
with  his  hands  clasped  behind  him,  all  alone. 

"Which  road  do  you  prefer.  Miss  Clymer  ?" 
"  Oh,  it's  no  matter — ^yes,  I  think  I  like  the  left-hand 
road  the  best,  if  you  please. " 

I  correct  myself  quickly,  bethinking  me  that  the  left- 
hand  road,  besides  being  steep  and  stony,  and  affording 
little  time  for  tender  converse  on  the  part  of  the  driver,  is 
very  short,  and  terminates  abruptly  in  front  of  somebody's 
bam* 


Captain  Molyneux  and  I  are  teie-d^ieie  in  that  most  de- 
lectable institution  of  New  England,  a  "  buokboard."  We 
are  being  trotted  smartly  along  by  the  fastest  horse  of  the 
farmhouse  stables,  and  I— am  decidedly  uncomfortable.  I 
am  too  painfully  conscious  of  the  bold,  satisfied  admiration 
in  the  ruddy  English  face— of  the  solicitude,  and  our  prox- 
imity, and  my  own  folly,  and,  perhaps,  a  certain  memory 
of  last  night 

I  wish  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  that  I  had  never 
come  out  with  the  handsome,  disreputable  Briton — ^who, 
by-the-way,  is  accredited  by  rumor  with  a  wife  and  babes 
across  the  Atlantic.     I  wish  that  Dana  Bollston  had  not 

spoken  to  me.     I  wish  that 

"I  scarcely  think  we  had  better  take  this  road,"  the  ob- 
noxious captain  is  saying,  sweetly.  "  It's  rather  rough — 
don't  you  think  so  ?  And,  in  fact.  Miss  Clymer,  I  had 
promised  myself  the  pleasure  of  driving  you  to  Franconia 
this  afternoon,  enjoying  those  charming  views  of  the  Notch 

by  sunset "  • 

"  Oh,  dear,  no  t  I  couldn't  think  of  that,  Oaptain  Moly- 
neux," I  say,  quickly.  "That  is  entirely  too  long  a  drive 
for  an  evening,  and  you  know  I  stipulated  for 'a  very  short 
one.  I  promised  auntie  most  solemnly  not  to  be  out  after 
sunset" 

"  Oh,  I'm  so  sorry — upon  my  word  I  am.  Miss  Clymer  I 
But  you  won't  insist  on  keeping  your  worcl  so  strictly,  I'm 
smre,"  he  says,  looking  at  me  with  his  daring,  insolent 
eyes — ^insolent,  as  I  think,  for  the  first  time. 

"I  shall  insist  upon  it,  as  I  always  do,"  I  answer, 
coldly. 

He  touches  William,  the  bay  horse,  with  the  whip,  turn- 
ing him,  as  I  speak,  into  the  post-road  that  leads  to  Fran- 
conia, through  the  granite  gateways  of  the  Notch,  and  past 
the  hotel  nestled  down  in  its  shadow. 

"  I  think  we  had  better  take  this  road — we  can  turn,  if 
you  insist  upon  it,  at  any  time,  and  it's  certainly  the  most 
enjoyable  one  fcr  a  drive — those  little  back  roads  are 
beastly  affairs." 

I  make  no  immediate  reply,  and  we  bowl  smoothly 
along.  It  is  the  loveliest  afternoon  in  August,  and  the 
loveliest  hour  of  the  Summer  day — that  just  before  sunset 
There  is  a  fair  west  wind,  and  broken,  shining  white 
clouds  making  islands  in  the  intense  blue  heaven,  and  the 
billowy  hill-ranges  that  sweep  and  undalate  all  around  us 
show  dark-green  and  golden  as  the  cloud-shadows  wander 
over  them. 

I  try  to  enjoy  it  I  do  my  best  to  think  of  sky  and 
mountains  and  "Claude  Lorraine  effects," and  to  talk  and 
laugh  naturally,  and  be  myself — anything  but  this  morbid 
consciousness  of  the  man  beside  me,  and  of  the  words 
spoken  by  the  other  man  last  night — but  it  is  a  useless  en- 
deavor. Mile  after  mile  slips  by  under  William's  fleet,  re- 
sounding hoofs,  and  the  shadows  grow  longer,  and  the 
captain's  conversation,  from  soothing  abstractions,  shifts 
to  tender  personalities. 

j*'l  think  we  had  better  turn  here,"  I  remark,  suddenly 
and  somewhat  irrelevantly,  in  the  midst  of  an  impassioned 
monologue  upon  wasted  lives  and  blighted  aspirations. 

"  Here  ?  you'll  grant  me  one  mile  more,  surely,"  he  says, 
reproachfully.  "I  assure  you.  Miss  Olymer,  we  have 
abundance  of  time  to  get  home  before  sunset" 

He  tightens  the  reins  a  little,  and  we  speed  on  past  the 
few  clean  white  farmhouses  thinly  scattered  on  our  way, 
past  the  long  stretches  of  pine  woods,  and  the  steep  hill- 
side pastures.  In  a  few  minutes  I  am  literally  afraid  to 
urge  my  request^I  am  afraid  of  Captain  Molyneux. 

"You  forget,"  he  says,  leaning  forward  to  look  in  my 
face,  "  what  an  exquisite  pleasure  this  is  to  me,  and  how 
priceless  the  minutes  axe  that  you're  bent  on  fl^ortening. 
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IVe  longed  for  this  opportanitj  mote  than  worda  can  nj, 
MiM  Oljmer,  uid  now  that  it's  fairl;  mine,  I'm  afraid  I 
Bhsll  be  selfish  in  gtasping  it" 

"Pn7  don't  be  absurd,  OipUin  MolTnenz,"  I  a&f, 
rather  eharpl/.  Not  for  worlds  would  I  have  him  gaeis 
that  I  am  ahaid  of  him.  I  langb,  Boomfnllf ,  but  the  bngh 
to  me  sounds  hollow  and  toroed.  ' 

"Ton  always  afieot  to  miflaaderetand  me,"  be  saTi,  with 
ft  sigh.     "  It  is  so  hard  for  yon  to  comprehend  tlit " 

"I  beg  yoar  pardon,  bnt  isn't  this  a  good  tnming 
place  ?"    I  took  aionnd  with  an  eye  of  intereet,  and  the 
captain,   smil- 
ing    blandly, 
cheers'William 
on  a  little. 

"I  think 
wo  had  better 
not  propose 
tnming  jnat 
here,"  he  says, 
plainly.  "The 
fact  is,  Uiss 
Clymer,  we're 
within  half  a 
mile  of  the 
Flnme  House, 
and  my  plan 
was  to  atop 
there  for  snp- 


I'm 


"  I  oan't  do 
tisything  of 
the  sort  I"  I 
GXola:m,loainp: 
command  of 
myaelf  for  a 
minnte,  in  the 
exoeasire  hor- 
ror indnced 
by  this  pro- 
posal.     "I 


Honse!  I 
want  to  go 
home  instant- 
ly. Captain 
Klolyaens !" 
"  Yon  don't 

wish     to     atop  ill's  till  TDIT  BWB  will.— "'iLL  «» 

there?"    ha 

Bays,  mildly  anrprised.  "If  yon  dislike  going  to  the 
pnblic  table.  Miss  Olymer,  X  dare  say — in  fact,  I  am  snre 
—we  could  make  orrangHmeota  for  a  little  al/reieo  meal 
in  the  woods,  or  on  Profile  Lake.  It's  a  charming  spot 
for  a  littla  tkte-a-tete  snpper,  and  I  dare  say  we  can  get  as 
far  as  that  before  twilight.  'We  shall  hare  a  superb  moon 
later  in  the  evening." 

The  serene  aaauianoe  of  the  man  goes  so  far  to  madden 
me,  that  I  forget  all  about  disguising  my  emationa, 

"Oaptoin  Molyueni,  you  understand  me  perfectly, "  I 
•ay,  trying  not  to  let  my  voiee  tremble  with  the  wrath 
that  is  in  mft  "I  wish  to  torn  bere,  and  I  inmst  on  ybnr 
taking  me  instantly  home  I" 


He  looks  at  me  witli  a  face  of  injured  estoniahment 

"  Miss  Clymer,  yon  surely I  beg  yoor  pardon  moat 

hnmbly  if  I've  offended  yon,"he  saya,  witii  themost  utter, 
unconscious  iunooenoe.    "I  scarcely  need  assnre  yon  how 

tar  from  my  intentions — Erom  my  thoughts " 

"Then,  be  kind  enough  to  tnm  round  immediately,"  I 
say,  breaking  in  npon  tho  soothing  apology,  whidi  he 
seems  to  have  been  evolving  with  some  difScnlty  from  hia 

There  is  a  gleam  of  white  through  the  Irees  jnat  before 
na ;  we  hove  reached  tbe  Flnme  House,  and  whirl  paat  the 
stables,  past 
the  house 
with  the  scat- 
tered groDpa 
on  the  piazza, 
past  the  great 
cone  ol  the 
Flnme  Moun- 
tain, with  the 
sleeping  giant 
on  its  summit 
flnahed  rosy 
in  the  aft«r- 
glow  of  the 
dead  annset. 

"Whv  don't 
yon  turn 
here?"  I  say, 
impatiently. 
"G«ptain 
Uolyneuz!" 
stamping  my 
foot  on  the 
floor  of  the 
bnckboard, "  I 
intUtI  Ifyou 
are     a    gaiiie- 

tnrn     that 
horae  this  in- 

The  road 
has  narrowed, 
and  Ihe  woods 
close  in  again 
and  arch 
darkly  over- 
head. With 
one  hand  the 
captain  tight- 
ens the  reins 
in,     and     tbe 

DiTs,'  HI  »»vs, '  I'va  smi  w^ranra  to  su  --^  about  mv 

■  Tora  Fica.'"— ail  ptoa  6D*.  ,  .  ■ 

"  Be  quiet !"  he  saya,  sternly.  "Don't  yon  knoai  what 
I've  brought  yon  here  for  ?  Yon  know  I  love  you  ;  you've 
given  me  this  chance  to  tell  yon  so,  and,  by  Jove " 

That  is  all.  There  ia  a  clatter  of  wheels,  a  greet  shout- 
ing and  laughing  and  ainging,  and  a  "  team  "  comes  bear- 
ing down  upon  us,  heavily  laden  with  joyona  ezonteionittB 
from  the  Notch.  Quick  as  a  flash,  my  salvation  liea  plain 
before  me.  I  make  no  sound— I  cannot,  indeed,  for  the 
captain's  hand  is  over  my  month  in  a  second— but  I  fling 
myself  swiftly  and  violimtly  forward  upon  tbe  reins,  and 
JQst  as  our  wheels  graze  those  of  tbe  big  mountain  wagon, 
there  is  a  mad  bound,  a  great  jarring  crash,  a  ahock  that 
flings  me  heaven  knows  where.     I  know  nothing  for  n 
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second,  and  then  I  know  that  I  am  safe.  I  lie  in  the 
midflt  of  the  fembrake  by  the  roadside  for  a  few  brief 
moments,  and  hear  the  captain  storming  and  swearing, 
and  the  women  screaming,  and  the  men,  who  have  leaped 
down  from  their  seats  to  inyestigate  the  catastrophe,  ex- 
claiming, condoling  and  adjuring  ;  and  then  I  hear :    - 

•'Is  the  lady  hurt?" 

'*Lady  !  Is  there  a  lady  there  ?  Why,  so  she  be,  lyin' 
as  still  as  a  rabbit  I"  says  a  big,  rongh  yoioe,  and  a  pair 
of  cowhide  boots  stomp  through  the  fern,  close  to  my 
head. 

**  Oh,  Fm  not  hurt,'*  I  say,  qnickly  and  appealingly ; 
"only  my  foot  a  little  bit — and — please  pat  me  in  your 
wagon  and  take  me  home — ^won^t  yon  ?'* 

"  Glare  !" — Captain  Molynenz  comes  np  very  qnickly, 
and  bends  down — "  Clare,  are  yon  hurt  ?  Can  you  walk  ? 
We*re  just  a  step  from  the  hotel,  and  I  must  take  you 
back  there^  for  this  confounded  wagon  is  smashed  to  bits, 
and " 

"  I  want  to  go  home  I"  I  cry,  sitting  np  straight  "I  carCt 
walk.  Fm  not  going  to  the  hoteL  I  muat  go  home !"  and 
I  almost  begin  to  cry  in  the  excitement  and  terror  of  think- 
ing that,  after  all  my  chance  of  safety  is  slipping  away 
from  me. 

"  Where  be  you  from  ?"  asks  the  driver. 

I  break  in,  before  the  captain  can  possibly  have  a 
chance : 

•'From  Mr.  Parkman's,  ten  miles  from  here— don't  you 
know  ?  If  you're  going  that  way,  can't  I  go  with  you  ?  I 
must  g^t  home  to-night,"  I  plead,  half  sobbing. 

"  Parkmon's  ?  Why,  we  pass  jest  by  Pelti's  place,"  says 
the  driver ;  and  a  female  voice  from  the  wagon  calls  out 
that  "  There's  plenty  of  room  for  the  lady,  if  she's  anxious 
to  get  on." 

"Sony  we  can't  accommodate  you,  too,  sir,"  remarks 
my  friend,  the  Jehu ;  "but  your  best  plan's  to  lead  your 
critter  right  to  the  Flume  House,  and  see  if  he's  hurt. 
It's  my  opinion  that  'ere  shaft  of  yourn's  struck  his 
shoulder." 

"  You  can't  insist  on  going  6u  with  these  people,  Clare  ?" 
the  captain  says,  very  fast  and  low,  his  voice  shaking  with 
ill-controlled  wrath.  "  You  had  far  better  come  back  to  the 
hotel ;  Fll  engage  a  carriage  of  some  sort." 

"  I  am  going  straight  home  !"  I  reply,  clearly  and 
sharply. 

I  cannot  see  the  comely  English  face  in  the  dark,  but  I 
can  guess  at  what  it  is  saying,  dumbly,  as  Captain  Mo- 
lynenx  stands  by,  and  sees  me  helped  to  my  feet  by  the 
driver — ^blessings  on  those  big,  brawny  arms  of  his  ! — and 
lifted,  with  a  little,  )ialf-suppressed  cry  of  pain,  into  the 
wagon,  where  a  place  is  made  for  me  between  two  motherly 
old  ladies,  "native  and  to  the  manner  bom." 

And  there  lies  the  wreck  of  the  buckboard  in  the  road, 
and  there  stands  the  captain  gloomily  above  it,  staring, 
like  another  Caiua  Marius,  at  the  ruins ;  while  William, 
with  the  broken  harness  trailing  about  him,  crops  the  sweet 

fern  along  the  roadside. 

«  «  «  «  « 

A  sprained  ankle  is  nothing  very  serious,  but  it  suffices 
to  keep  me  to  my  room  for  three  or  four  days^ays 
wherein  I  see  nothing,  and  hear  a  great  deal,  of  Dana  Bolls- 
ton.  I  hear  everything  from  Lily,  who  keeps  me  informed 
of  his  daily  inquiries  and  his  anxiety ;  hear,  also,  how 
William  and  the  broken  buckboard  came  home,  and  how 
the  captain  left  the  very  same  day.  Heaven  be  praised  I 
I  am  clothed  in  burning  shame  when  I  think  of  it  I  would 
die,  I  think,  sooner  than  face  Dana's  dreamy,  supercilious 
eyes,  with  the  memory  of  that  disgraceful  evening  bxanded 
into  my  mind ! 


I  am  carried  out  to  the  hammock  one  qoiet  morning, 
when  every  one  in  the  house— every  one  young,  that  is  to 
say^— has  departed  on  an  excursion  of  some  sort.  I  am  til 
alone,  swinging  there  among  soft  piUows,  with  the  Bnn- 
shine  through  the  pine-trees  flickering  on  my  closed  eje- 
lids,  when  somebody  comes  out  to  find  me — somebody  who 
stands  still,  looking  down  at  me,  till  I  ojien  my  eyes  vide 
with  a  start 

"Did  I  disturb  you  ?"  says  Dana  BoUston,  softly. 

"Yes,"  I  answer ;  but  it  is  in  a  whisper— I  cannot  speak 
to  him  in  just  the  old  scornful  tones,  and  this  tone  is  a  vezy 
small,  shy  one. 

"  Did  I  ?  I'm  sorry.  I'll  go  away  again  if  you  say  so- 
only  please  don't  say  it,"  and  he  stoops  down  on  one  knee 
by  the  hammock.  I  am  quite  helpless  there ;  I  cannot 
rise,  though  I  try.  I  can  only  turn  my  face  away  from  see- 
ing those  beautiful,  cold,  dreamy  eyes. 

"All  these  days,"  he  says,  "I've  been  waiting  to  see 
you,  and  aching  for  a  sight  of  your  face ;  let  me  look,  at 
least — ^my  eyes  can't  hurt  you,  though  I  wish  to  Cod  they 
could  scan  the  soul  out  of  you  into  myself,  Fm  starying  so 
for  you,  Clare !" 

Just  a  whisper — no  more  ;  so  quiet,  so  deep,  so  hushed 
in  its  infinite  pain.  Am  I  dreaming  these  words  that  &11 
from  Dana  Bollston's  soft,  shapely  mouth — dreaming  that 
his  warm  breath  is  in  my  folded  hands,  and  his  fair  head, 
golden  in  the  sunlight,  leaning  so  close  above  me  ?  I  dare 
not  turn  my  face  to  see  him,  but  I  can  move  my  hand  to 
touch  him — ^it  goes  out  a  little  way,  just  a  very  little,  and 
meets  another  hand  that  doses  hot  and  swift  over  the  shy 
little  intruder. 

"  Why  do  you  wish  you  could  kill  me  ^"  I  whisper,  under 
my  breath.  "I— I— would  rather — ^I  should  think  yon'd 
rather — have  me  ah've " 

For  I  loved  him,  after  all,  you  see ;  I  suppose  I  must  haie 
loved  him  all  the  time. 

UNCOMMON  DINNERS. 

Thosb  who  have  been  much  in  the  habit  of  dining  ent* 
have  doubtless  often  sighed  at  the  great  want  of  origin- 
ality in  connection  with  the  viands  supplied  to  them  by 
their  hosts.  Beef  or  muttop,  with  fowls  or  ducks,  fonn 
almost  always  the  backbone  of  the  feast,  whilst  the 
variations  occur  only  in  the  side-dishes  and  dessert  To 
have  dined  on  various  substances  of  an  entirely  different 
character,  is  at  least  novel,  if  not  interesting ;  and  ve 
therefore  purpose  relating  our  own  experience  in  connec- 
tion with  various  dinners  of  a  class  anything  but  conten- 
tional. 

.  It  was  with  no  little  pride,  we  well  remember,  that  ▼« 
succeeded  in  catching  and  hauling  on  board  ship  our  fint 
young  shark,  which  was  not  larger  than  an  average^sized 
salmon.  We  had  been  becalmed  during  some  days,  abont 
two  degprees  south  of  the  line,  and  were  vastly  in  want  of 
excitement,  so  that  to  hook  a  shark  was  a  stirring  event 
The  little  creature  leaped  about  on  the  deck  in  a  most 
frantic  manner,  and  exhibited  an  immensity  of  musenlar 
power  perfectly  astounding  in  a  fish.  On  account  of  its 
juvenile  age^  it  was  generally  admitted  that  the  ahark  had 
not  as  yet  feasted  on  human  kind,  and  therefore  we  might 
venture  to  try  how  it  would  taste.  A  portion  having  been 
cut  off  the  creature,  it  was  boiled,  and  served  up  like  cod- 
fish. Certainly,  we  cannot  recommend  plain-boiled  shark 
to  any  epicure  ;  it  tasted  rather  fishy,  but,  otherwise,  jost 
as  boiled  string  might  taste  ;  and  shark  would  henceforth 
have  been  discarded,  had  not  a  black  man  on  board  cooked 
a  portion  after  his  own  peculiar  receipt,  which  was  as  fol- 
lows :  A  portion  of  the  shark  was  parboiled ;  it  was  than 
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worked  in  the  bands,  or  stirred  in  a  pan,  with  bread- 
emmbs  ;  abont  a  poandof  the  shark's  li^er  was  then  taken 
and  boUed  with  the  preyions  compositiony  and  the  shark 
was  then  really  palatable,  and  not  very  nnlike  what  Eng- 
lish own  cooks  call  ''twice  laid." 

Daring  npward  of  eight  honrs  we  had  ridden  over  an 
nndalating  plain,  beneath  the  burning  rays  of  an  African 
snn,  when  we  at  length  discovered  the  rough-and-ready 
house  of  a  Dutch  boer.  Formerly,  in  South  Africa,  it  was 
the  custom  to  ride  up  to  a  house  that  thus  stood  alone,  and 
to  be  immediately  welcomed  by  the  owner,  whom  we  had 
never  seen  before,  and  probably  would  never  see  again. 
Such  was  the  case  in  the  present  instance,  and  we  were 
immediately  requested  to  dismount,  off  saddle,  and  come  in 
to  eat  '*  Dar  is  nix,"  said  our  host,  '*  but  eland  beef  and 
zee  cow  pork  ;  but  the  eland  is  young,  and  the  zee  cow  fat" 
To  dine  on  a  hippopotamus's  ribs  and  an  eland  steak  was 
certainly  novel,  and  we  were  in  such  a  state  of  hunger  that 
we  were  not  disposed  to  be  oriticaL  The  very  good  and 
savory  odor  that  arose  as  we  entered  the  Dutchman's 
house,  induced  us  to  believe  that  both  the  articles  men- 
tiooed  were  not  to  be  despised. 

We  selected,  as  a  commencement,  a  portion  of  the 
eland  steaky  and  this,  without  doubt,  was  excellent ;  it 
was  tender,  juicy,  and  with  a  sort  of  venison-flavor  ;  and 
we  at  once  decided  that  it  would  be  a  most  popular  dish 
at  home  were  the  eland  introduced,  as  it  might  be,  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  be  killed  and  sold  as  food.  It  having 
been  our  fate  at  a  future  period  to  live  entirely  on  eland's 
flesh  during  a  fortnight,  we  can  affirm  that,  even  with  the 
rough  cooking  of  the  bivouac,  and  the  absence  of  flavor- 
giving  condiments,  still  eland  beef  or  venison  is  admirable 
eating.  And  now  for  a  slice  of  hippopotamus.  Uippo  is 
usually  boiled,  and  then  tastes  like  a  mean  proportion  be- 
tween boiled  beef  and  boiled  pork.  It  would  be  very 
probable  that  a  person  might  eat  a  piece  of  hippopotamus 
aud  fail  to  discover  that  it  was  not  a  slice  from  a  prize  ox. 
The  hippopotamus  seems  to  possess  a  contented  mind,  and 
accumulates  fat  rapidly,  it  being  a  very  unusual  thing  to 
find  one  of  these  creatures  thin,  or  even  deficient  in  plump- 
ness. 

"The  Bob  has  sent  you  some  kameeTs  flesh,"  said  a 
wizened  Hottentot,  as  he  presented  himself  at  our  door, 
with  a  basket  on  his  arm.  Somei  kameel's  flesh  was  cer- 
tainly a  novelty  ;  and  one  or  two  friends  were  immediately 
invited  to  dinner,  "  oameleopard  "  being  in  the  bill  of  fare. 
Unfortunately,  this  oamoleopard's  flesh  had  been  salted, 
and  partially  dried  in  the  sun,  so  that  its  full  rich  flavor 
was  in  a  great  measure  lost ;  bnt  yet  we  tasted  enough  to 
discover  that  camel  veniaon  is  very  good,  and  onr  future 
experience  fully  proved  this  conclusion  to  be  correct — ^the 
oameleopard  being,  especially  when  young,  the  best  eating 
of  all  the  wild  animals  of  South  Africa.  To  those  who  de- 
light in  marrow-bones,  the  camel  affords  an  ample  feast, 
and  the  supply  is  more  plentiful  than  it  is  from  the  bones 
of  an  ox.  The  oameleopard  is  a  very  shy  animal,  and  is 
not  found  in  abundance  in  any  part  of  Africa,  so  that  we 
fear  that  those  who  taste  the  flesh  will  ever  remain  in  the 
minority,  for  the  climate  of  this  country  is  not  suited  to 
the  habits  of  the  animal,  and  therefore  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  found  here,  except  in  our  menageries. 

It  was  whilst  rambling  up  the  coast  between  Natal  and 
the  Tugela  that  we  first  tried  to  eat  another  description 
of  food,  not  usually  found  upon  civilized  dinner-tablea 
We  had  been  hospitably  received  at  the  house  of  an  Eng- 
lish settler,  near  which  was  a  Kaftr  kraal,  where  his  serv- 
ants redded,  these  servants  being  runaway  Zulus.  A  great 
noise  was  going  on  in  the  huts  of  this  kraal,  singing  and 
■boating  in  abundance,  whilst  the  smoke  tiiat  forced  its 


way  through  the  thatched  roof  indicated  that  cooking  was 
going  on  inside. 

We  at  once  decided  upon  paying  a  visit  to  tiiis  kraal, 
especially  when  our  host  informed  us  that  the  gay  and 
festive  scene  was  caused  in  consequence  of  a  young  ele- 
phant being  killed  by  him  on  the  previous  day,  which  was 
now  being  rapidly  disposed  of  by  the  Kaffirs.  There  was 
certainly  great  novelty  in  dining  in  a  Kaffir  hut  upon  ele- 
phant, so  we  decided  upon  inviting  ourselves  to  dinner 
with  the  boisterous  black  gentlemen  whose  gayety  had  first 
attracted  our  attention. 

It  was  a  wild  and  savage-looking  scene.  Inside  a  circu- 
lar, beehive-shaped  hut,  abont  fifteen  feet  in  diameter, 
were  assembled  some  five-and-twenty  Kaffirs,  men,  women 
and  children.  They  were  seated  in  a  circle,  watching  in- 
tently two  huge  earthen  vessels,  in  which  were  masses  of 
meat— elephant's  meat — ^boiling  and  stewing.  A  wood  fire 
glowed  on  the  floor  of  the  hut,  and  kept  the  pots  boiling. 
This,  I  was  informed,  was  the  third  lot  of  meat  that  had 
been  eaten  that  day  by  the  party.  It  certainly  was  too 
close  and  uninviting  to  enter  the  hut,  but  we  determined 
to  taste  elephant ;  so  we  sent  for  a  plate  and  knife  and 
fork,  and  waited  outside  whibt  the  cooking  proceeded — a 
little  salt  and  some  bread  being  provided  by  our  worthy 
host ;  the  Kaffirs  utterly  scorn  these  additions,  preferring 
the  flesh  au  natureL 

At  length  the  meat  was  pronounced  "done"  by  an  old 
Kaffir  man,  who  superintended  the  cooking,  and  we  were 
offered  a  piece  of  meat  of  about  twp  pounds'  weight  De- 
clining the  whole  of  this,  we  selected  a  slice  of  abont  one- 
fourth  the  size,  which  we  believed  would  be  sufficient  for  a 
triaL  We  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  our  knife  was 
marvelously  blunt,  as  we  endeavored  to  out  the  steak  ;  the 
prongs  of  the  fork  seemed  round  instead  of  pointed.  Our 
teeth,  alas  I  had  lost  their  edge ;  and  after  diligently  en- 
deavoringf  tobite  the  piece  of  meat  that  was  in  our  month, 
we  were  compelled  to  give  it  up  as  a  bad  job ;  we  could 
make  no  impression  on  it,  even  after  some  minutes'  munch- 
ing. Future  trials  of  the  same  kind  of  animal  induce  ns 
to  assert  that  f onr-hundred-years'-  old  elephant  \a  not  so 
good  as  four-years'- old  mutton,  and  we  doubt  whether 
elephant  is  ever  likely  to  become  a  popular  dish. 

It  seems  strange  that  two  animals  whose  food  is  so  simi- 
lar as  that  of  the  elephant  and  hippopotamus,  and  whose 
size  is  equally  unwieldy,  should  yet  be  so  dissimilar  in  re- 
gard to  toughness— the  former  being  nearly  uneatable,  the 
latter  very  presentable  food. 

Whilst  referring  to  tough  and  unpalatable  food,  we  must 
not  forget  the  zebra,  and  wilde  beest,  or  gnu,  as  it  is  also 
called ;  both  these  animals  are  eaten,  but  they  are  tough 
and  coarse.  A  young  zebra,  however,  about  half  grown, 
is  not  to  be  despised,  and  tastes  like  veal,  but  with  less 
juiciness.  We  have  seen  Hottentots  who  preferred  zebra 
to  beef,  when  they  had  a  choice  of  either.  Wilde  beest, 
however,  has  a  rank  flavor  about  it  that  prevents  any  per- 
son eating  it  from  choice ;  but  in  the  desert,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  it  is  wilde  beest  or  nothing. 

The  toughest  of  all  tough  things  that  we  ever  ventured 
to  insert  our  teeth  into,  and  which,  by  comparison,  would 
induce  ns  to  beh'eve  that  elephant  itself  was  tender,  was  a 
portion  of  a  cock-ostrich.  Leather  itself,  or  wire,  might 
possibly  be  masticated  by  a  Kaffir;  bnt  this  strong- 
toothed  child  of  the  wilderness  laughed  and  shook  his 
head  when  a  portion  of  ostrich  was  offered  him  for  a  meal. 
Sometimes  the  most  curious-looking  creatures,  and  those 
which  we  should  scarcely  imagine  were  eatable,  turn  out  to 
be  very  delicate  and  palatable.  Such  is  the  case  with  the 
porcupine.  Divest  him  of  his  quills,  and  he  is  not  a  very 
large  animal ;  but  may  be  roasted  whole,  or  oat  np  and 
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pat  into  a  |>ia.    In  either  cmo,  the  flftTor  is  not  nnlike  thai 
of  *  hare.     Its  hAlf-brothet,  the  ]iedgehc>K,  ia  aiid  to  be 
ftecj  delickte ;  bat  of  thin  we  hare  had  no  proof,  nerer 
hmring  u  yet  taatod  the  English  vetaion  of  the  poion- 
pina.     We  em  euilj  imagiaa,  however,  that  it  would  be 
Ter7  well  worth  eating,  especiallj  if  we  pouesaad  anah 
appetites  as  gypsies,  who,  it  is  said,  feast  joyfnllj  npon 
it.    We  have  been  fortnoato  enongh  to  taste  the  oanTss- 
baok    duck, 
vitlt  its    rich 
flavor  of  wild 
■celery.    The  ■ 
wild  goinea- 
fowlandpoaw 
of  Africa  have 
also  frequent- 
ly been  apon 
o  n  I     dinner- 
table  ;  bat,  for 
delicacy  and 


B)  n  ■  t  pro- 
noanoe  tlie  . 
«  o  r  a  n ,  or 
unaller  bas- 
tard of  Africa, 
the  best  of 
feathered 
game.  The 
large  bnstord 
is  also  excel- 
lent eating — 
it  is  not  die> 
similar  U>  a 
turkey. 
A  yeiy  oari- 

whiob  we  once 
partook,  is 
looastB.  These, 
it  is  said,  were 
favorite  food 
with  the  an. 
cieuts,  bat  we 
-certainly  do 
not  consider 
them  Tery  ex- 
oellenL  For 
ns,  tliey  were 
fried  with  a 
little  butter, 
and  were  not 
onlike  white- 
bait. The 
guana,  or  laige 
lizard,  is  an- 
other creature 
admirably 
suitable     for 

food,  and  in  some  parts  of  South  America  in  much  and 
deserredly  prized.  We  have,  howavar,  seen  Kaffirs  almoet 
dyiug  from  starvation,  beoanse  they  could  not  procure  beef 
or  corn,  aud  who  woald  refuse  to  eat  lizards'  fiesh. 

There  are  few  things  about  whioh  people  ore  more  on- 
teasonably  fanciful  than  about  eating.  Children  and 
grown-up  people,  savi^ea  aud  civilised  people,  have  alike 
their  strong  prejudioea.  We  have  often  seen  savages  feed- 
ing on  fiesh  whioh  we  would  scarcely  have  offered  to  a 
dog,  and  have  been  laughed  at  by  them  when  Ihey  ob- 


served otir  disgnat ;  whiUt  we  have  seen  these  same  mea 

look  upon  us  with  almost  a  feeling  of  honor  while  m 

made  our  lunch  off  oysters— a  description  of  food  wbicli 

they  could  not  be  persuaded  to  taste.     There  are  loine 

people  who  cannot  endura  to  see  crabs,  lobateia  or  sbdl- 

fish  of  any  kind  eaten.     Others,  again,  may  look  npon  u 

a]  little  better  than  cannibals,  to  have  eaten  many  of  thcte 

things  about  which  ve  have  here  writteo.     But  much  of 

this  is,  as  wo 

before    te- 

maiked,  mero 

fancy,  and  an- 

reasonable, 

too.    Perhaps 

there  are  few 

creatures  more 

dirty  in  their 

habits   soil 

food    than 

pi({s,  and  jct 

moat  men  aoJ 

loTcrs  of  ham 
and  baooD. 
The  bone, 
again,  is  ooe 
cf  the  deu- 
cst  ol  feeder!, 

would  venture 
to  sUte  that 
were  a  ham- 
eater  to  be 
asked  to  take 
a  slice  of  noEt 
hozso,  be 
would,  in  mott 
JDstanora,  re- 
ject it  with 
disgust  The 
petBon,  bow- 
either  from 
curioeily  " 
neoessity,  i* 
compiled  to 
feed  on  other 
than  beef  u^ 
mutton,  vill 
find  that  onf- 
sida  of  these 
two  oonven- 
tional  items 
there  are 
many  ddicale 
aud  delieioas 
dishes  to  be 
L.  suaca,  .a.  ,»«.CB  r*i-rw,.  LYft^'^th 

moderate  care,  starvation,  even  in  the  desert,  is  a  very 
unlikely  contingency  to  one  who  knows  how  much  tfa*t 
is  usually  despised  is  really  very  good  eating. 


EUSTACflE  LE  SUEUR. 

Lb  SuEun  was  perhaps  the  only  one  of  Vouet's  pnpil> 

who  refused  to  fire  up  for  his  master,  and  to  take  part  in 

the  system  of  disparagement  and  saroaam  that  waa  formsd 
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against  Ponasin,  from  the  day  of  bia  arriyal  in  Paris.  What 
he  reepeoted  iu  the  great  artist  ims  not  the  rojal  favor,  it 
was  the  earnest  character  of  his  works,  the  nobility  of  his 
ideas,  the  boldness  and  novelty  of  his  style. 

Poossin  learned  by  chance  that  this  yonng  man  was 
breaking  lances  on  his  behalf ;  he  wished  to  know  him, 
and  was  so  charmed  with  his  candor,  with  the  elevation  of 
his  sentiments,  with  the  distinguished  character  of  his 
mind,  that  he  received  him  with  affectionate  kindness,  and 
promised  him  his  advice  and  friendship. 

From  that  day,  Le  Saenr  never  qoitted  the  steps  of  his 
new  master  ;  he  fed  on  his  fmitf nl  and  powerful  words ; 
as  he  listened  to  him,  he  felt  his  donbts  vanish,  his  pre- 
sentiments and  his  dreami^  realized  and  mode  clear,  Pons- 
flin's  freedom  of  mind,  his  downright  and  sturdy  attacks 
on  the  quackery  of  the  trade,  his  firm  opinions  about 
everything,  developed  in  his  young  friend  a  native  inde- 
pendence and  pride  that  strong  restraiilt  had  only  re- 
pressed. Le  Sueur  felt  himself  living  again ;  he  took 
possession  of  himself ;  hia  nature  burst  the  bonds  of  his 
education. 

It  was  almost  always  on  the  ancient  art  that  they  were 
accustomed  to  talk.  Le  Sueur  penetrated  with  delight 
into  this  world,  so  x)erfectly  new  to  hioL  Without  ceasing, 
he  turned  over,  he  devoured,  the  books  of  sketches  after 
the  antique  that  Poussin  had  brought  back,  and  his  mem- 
ory was  filled  with  notions  and  remembrances,  that  even  in 
the  midst  of  the  ruins  of  Bome  nobody  then  had  any  idea 
of  obtaining. 

For  more  than  a  year  he  was  thus  able  to  become  im- 
pregnated by  the  lessons  of  Poussin,  and,  better  still,  by 
his  works.  He  helped  him  in  his  labors  ;  he  saw  him  paint, 
first  a  great  picture  of  the  "  Last  Supper  *'  for  the  high 
altar  of  the  Ghurch  of  St.  Germain  en  Laye ;  then,  for  thd 
house  of  the  Jesuit  novices  at  Paris,  that  admirable  picture 
of  the  young  girl  recalled  to  life  by  the  miracle  of  St.  Fran- 
cois Xavier. 

His  practical  teacMng  set  him  free  from  many  hackneyed 
ways,  aad  revealed  many  secrets  to  him. 

He  not  only  saw  Poussin  paint,  but  he  painted  before 
him ;  it  was  under  his  inspiration,  and  almost  in  his  pres- 
ence, that  he  executed  his  diploma  picture  for  the  ancient 
Academy  of  St.  Luke.  This  picture,  of  a  grave  and  noble 
.character,  represented  St.  Paul  laying  his  hands  on  the 
sick  people.  The  composition  of  it  has  been  preserved  to 
us  by  the  engraving.  It  seems  written  under  the  dictation 
of  Poussin. 


THE  PORTAL  OP  ''^HE  CATHEDKAL  OP  EHEIM8. 

Bheims  is  one  of  tne  oldest  Ohristian  seats  in  France. 
Its  Latin  name  has  for  centuries  given  place  to  that  of  its 
famous  old  bishop,  St.  Bemigius,  or  Bemi.  From  Clovis 
to  Charles  X.,  tne  French  Kings  were  crowned  in  this  city 
and  in  its  cathedral,  anointed  with  the  mystic  oil  preserved 
in  the  ampulla.  And  with  the  last  thus  anointed,  the  title 
of  King  of  Franee  ceased,  perhaps,  for  ever. 

The  cathedral — begun  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
completed  after  two  centuries  of  labor — ^is  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Europe.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly gprand  and  imposing.  In  length,  it  stretches  away  to 
469  feet ;  and  with  a  width  of  97  feet  and  height  of  114 
feet,  it  gives  a  vast  and  impressive  nave.  The  west  front 
is  a  magpuficent  work.  It  has  three  noble  entrances, 
which,  according  to  the  Gothic  style  of  that  period, 
are  ornamented  with  an  immense  number  of  statues,  in- 
cliued  according  to  the  curvature  of  the  pointed  arches 
which  compose  each  entrance.  The  front  is  likewise  deco- 
rated with  a  nuuM  of  bas-reliefs,  sculptures  and  other 


r  ornaments  of  the  most  delicate  workmanship.  Man j  of 
these  represent  chimerical  animals  and  foliage,  and  in  their 
lavish  prodigality  they  sometimes  mar  the  symmetiy  of 
the  outlines.  Altogether,  there  are  between  four  and  fife 
thousand  figures  sculptured  on  the  exterior  of  this  edifice, 
of  which  four  or  five  hundred  decorate  the  principal  portal 
Above  the  middle  door  there  ia  a  large  circular  window, 
with  another  of  the  same  form  above  it.  Each  end  of  the 
principal  front  is  surmounted  by  a  tpwer,  which  uses  to  a 
height  of  260  feet  from  the  ground.  There  are  seven  flying 
buttresses  between  the  transept  and  the  end  of  the  nave, 
and  in  each  buttress  there  is  a  niche,  cr,  rather,  a  recess 
with  columns,  containing  a  full-length  statue.  Above  the 
buttresses,  upon  the  top  of  the  principal  wall,  there  is  a 
singularly  light  balustrade  of  pointed  arches,  which  appear 
projected  against  the  root  At  the  e^  end  of  the  cathe- 
dral, which  is  circular,  there  are  quadruple  fljing  but- 
tresses, surmounted  by  pinnacles.  The  two  gates  on  the 
north  side  of  the  transept  have  their  fine  sculptures  in  ex- 
cellent preservation ;  a  third  gate  appears  to  have  been 
built  up. 

The  interior  of  this  magnificent  structure  dbes  not  dis- 
appoint the  expectation  which  the  exterior  is  calculated  to 
excite.  There  are  ten  noble  Gothic  oolnmns  in  the  nave 
on  each  side,  with  two  windows  between  each  colnmn. 
The  places  in  the  roof  where  the  groins  meet  are  all  gilt, 
the  upper  windows  iu  the  nave  are  moat  beautifnllj  col- 
ored, and  the  lower  part  is  adorned  with  twelve  pieces  of 
tapestry.  In  the  choir  there  are  ten  columns,  six  of  which 
are  circular,  and  ail  with  beautifully  wrought  capitak 
The  pavement  o^  the  choir  is  much  admired,  being  oom- 
posed  of  lozenges  of  dififerent  kinds  of  marble ;  it  vaa 
transferred  from  the  ancient  Church  of  St.  Nicaise,  which 
no  longer  exists.  From  the  same  church  was  also  trans- 
ferred the  curious  tomb  of  F.  Y.  Jovinns,  who  was  a  citizen 
of  Bheimn,  and  became  Roman  consul  in  the  year  36& 
This  monument,  which  is  of  white  marble,  presents  upon 
one  of  its  faces  an  exceedingly  well-preserved  scolptnred 
representation  of  a  hunting  scene.  In  the  north  end  of  the 
transept  there  is  one  of  the  finest  organs  in  France,  over 
which  there  is  a  grand  circular  window  of  painted  gbuv, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  there  is  another. 

Among  the  other  remarkable  objects  in  the  cathedral, 
we  may  mention  that  the  Chapel  of  the  Virgin  contains  a 
bas-relief  by  Nicolas  Jacques,  and  Poussin's  fine  piotore  of 
"  The  Washing  of  the  Feet"  There  is  also  a  marble  font, 
in  which  it  is  believed  that  Clovis,  the  first  Christian  King 
of  France,  was  baptized. 

This  building  was  commenced  in  the  year  1211,  to  re- 
place one  that  had  been  burnt  down  the  preceding  year; 
but  it  was  not  completed  until  toward  the  end  of  the  fii- 
teenth  century. 

SUJf-WORSHIPlNG  INDIANS  NEAR  EL  DORADO. 

Some  recent  explorers,  seeking  Baleigh*s  £1  Dorado  in 
Guiana,  obtained  guides  at  a  Zummate  village,  who  were 
to  conduct  them  in  sight  of  their  enemies,  the  Woy-o- 
ways,  who  held  the  mountains  rich  in  gold. 

The  explorers  toiled  on  till  they  lost  all  heart,  and 
finally  abandoned  the  task.  It  took  them  a  weary  week 
to  reach  the  Zummate  village  again. 

••Here,"  says  one  of  the  party,  **a  surprise  awaited  n« 
but  little  calculated  to  allay  the  ghostly  feeling  that  pos- 
sessed us.  The  toldos  of  the  Indians  were  all  deserted— 
not  a  soul  to  be  seen  about  the  place  1 

"What  could  it  mean?  Had  an  enemy— -the  Tfoj-o- 
ways — been  there,  captured  their  hereditary  foes,  and  car- 
ried them  all  off  to  the  mountains  ? 
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*<No.  It  oould  not  be  this.  There  were  no  traoes  of 
havoo  or  devastation.  The  toldos  were  all  standing,  their 
fires  were  smolderingi  their  furniture  untouched.  It 
would  not  have  been  thus  after  a  razzia  of  Red  Indians. 
Where  were  the  denizens  of  the  deserted  village  ?  This 
we  asked  while  visitiug  wigwam  after  wigwanii  and  find- 
ing them  all  empty.  For  answer,  we  now  hurried  to  the 
m'jlocca,  or  counoil-house,  that  stood  some  distanceaapart. 
Eatering,  we  found  it  also  empty,  even  more  so  than  the 
private  dwelliags.  For  it  was  stripped  of  its  trophies,  the 
Hi^3  and  feather  dresses  that  we  had  seen  there  before, 
and  knew  to  be  its  usual  adorn ings— the  property  of  the 
commonwealth.  The  absence  of  these  looked  more  like 
pillage.  Still  we  could  not  think  it  was  this.  There 
would  have  been  dead  bodies  aad  blood,  and  neither  were 
seea — nor  any  signs  of  struggle  and  conflict. 

"  While  we  stood  speculating  on  what  had  become  of 
our  frieuds»  in  fear  also  about  their  fate,  a  sound  fell 
upon  our  ears  that  seemed  to  issue  from  the  depths  of  a 
distant  cr.vem.  We  could  tell  it  to  be  a  chorus  of  voices 
chanting  some  sad  or  solemn  refrain.  As  we  listened  it 
grew  louder,  as  if  the  chanters  were  drawing  nearer ;  and 
in  the  same  degree  it  was  becoming  mpre  joyful.  All  at 
once  a  procession  appeared  approaching  the  spot,  men 
marching  two  and  two,  with  files  of  women  intermingled. 

"As  its  head  emerged  from  among  the  thick -standing 
tree-trunks,  we  recognized  'our  old  Zummate  friends, 
dressed  in  all  the  gala  of  a  grand  holiday — with  plumed 
circlets  upon  their  heads,  feather  armlets,  and  garters  of 
the  same,  girt  just  below  the  knee. 

*'  On  reaching  the  mahccrt  they  broke  ranks,  at  the  same 
time  bursting  into  peals  of  joyous  laughter.  Then  sur- 
rounding, they  embraced  us ;  the  chief  in  a  speech  again 
piaking  us  welcome  to  their  village. 

''We  soon  discovered  the  cause  of  their  absence  from 
home  with  all  these  mysterious  proceedings.  The  day 
was  a  grand  festival— a  religious  ceremony  annually  ob- 
served by  the  tribe,  when  every  man,  woman  and  child  go 
forth  into  the  woods,  to  worship  the  sun. 

''There,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  and  amid  the 
mountains  of  Guiana,  is  found  the  same  culte  observed  by 
the  ancient  Peruvians  in  the  days  of  Pizarro,  and  the 
Mexicans  before  Cortez  Christianized  them. 

"Is  it  a  mere  contingency — the  sun,  symbol  of  life  and 
strength,  calling  forth  an  instinctive  adoration  ?  Or,  are 
the  Indians  of  South  America  and  Mexico  but  the  scat- 
tered fragments  of  the  same  stock,  that  were  once  a  grand 
united  i>eople— one  in  worship  as  in  nationality  ?  Who 
can  tell  ? 

"  When  the  Zummate  chief  spoke  words  of  welcome,  he 
meant  them  ;  since  he  proved  as  good  as  his  promise.  For 
several  days  we  were  the  recipients  of  his  hospitality, 
until  sufficiently  rested  to  proceed  on  our  homeward  jour- 
ney. This  we  did,  once  more  embarking  in  our  cuherta, 
and  descending  the  Trombetas  branch,  and  then  the 
river  itself. 

"  Without  any  further  incident  worth  recording,  we  at 
length  reached  Obydos,  and  thence  made  our  way  to  Par^ 
by  a  returning  steamer.*' 


Myth  op  the  Dipper. — One  of  the  popular  names  of  the 
constellation  of  the  Great  Bear  is  the  Dipper.  The  people 
of  the  Yivarais,  in  France,  have  the  same  appellation  for 
this  group  of  stars.  They  say,  however,  that  the  little  star 
seen  over  the  handle  of  the  Dipper  is  a  little  man,  who  is 
watching  the  moment  when  the  contents  of  the  Dipper 
begin  to  boil,  so  as  to  take  it  off  the  fire.  When  that 
comes  to  pass,  the  end  of  the  world  will  have  arrived. 


VICISSITUDES  OP  ART  TREASURES. 

It  is  not  many  years  since  a  Spanish  muleteer  was  trav- 
ersing, one  night,  with  his  string  of  mules  a  rather  wild 
track  in  the  neighborhood  of  Guarrazar,  not  far  from  To- 
ledo. The  moon  was  bright,  and  the  torrents  of  La  Fuente 
de  Guarrazar  had  recently  been  swollen,  but  had  now 
shrunk  low  in  their  beds.  Something  glistening  in  the 
path  of  the  moonbeam  caught  his  eye,  or  that  of  a  woman 
who  rode  one  of  his  mules.  They  stopped  ;  it  was  some- 
thing of  bright  metaL  They  scraped  the  loose,  washed-up 
soil  away,  and  disinterred  a  golden  jeweled  crown.  This 
is  no  fairy  legend,  but  a  fact  of  our  own  day.  They  found 
a  royal  crown  of  gold  and  precious  stones.  The  effect  on 
these  rude  peasants'  minds  of  such  a  sight,  at  such  a  mo- 
ment, must  be  left  to  the  reader's  imagination  to  realize. 

Their  disinterred  treasure,  moreover,  was  not  alone  ;  a 
buried  hoard  of  untold  value,  hastily  hidden  away  in  some 
moment  of  peril  and  never  recovered,  had  come  to  light 
after  more  than  a  thousand  years  of  oblivion.  Ten  crowns, 
circlets  of  gold  with  pendants  of  precious  stones,  were  ul- 
timately exhumed,  together  with  other  objects.  Another 
and  most  important  one  afterward  rewarded  the  sagacity 
of  some  patient  searcher,  who  suspected  that  the  torrent 
might  have  swept  part  of  the  golden  spoil  further  down  its 
bed.  At  first  theso  precious  relics  were  shared  among  the 
I>easants  of  the  district ;  a  few  objects  were  sold  and  melted 
at  Toledo  ;  but,  happily,  there  was  near  the  spot  some  one 
keen  enough  to  suspect  their  importance. 

A  Frenchman  in  the  neighborhood  heard  of  the  "find " 
and  saw  some  of  its  produce ;  this,  as  may  be  supposed, 
whetted  his  curiosity  ;  by  de:;rees  he  obtiiined  nearly  all 
that  had  come  to  light — eight  votive  crowns — and  these 
he  carried  to  Paris,  and  offered  them  for  sale  at  the  Mu- 
seum of  Antiquities,  in  the  Hdtel  Cluny,  Paris.  The  di- 
rector purchased  them  at  once,  and  there  they  are  now  ex- 
hibited, chief  among  the  treasures  of  that  rich  collection. 
They  are  rightly  called  "votive"  crowns,  that  is,  objects 
not  for  personal  wear,  but  intended  to  be  offered  at  a 
shrine,  and  to  be  suspended  near  the  altar.  Their  peculiar 
form  would  prove  this,  the  circlets  being  of  dimensions 
unsuited  for  wear — some  too  large,  others  too  small  in  di- 
ameter, and  having  long  pendants  descending  from  them  ; 
some  enriched  with  perforated  preci9us  stones,  sapphires, 
amethysts,  etc.  In  all  probability  they  had  been  so  sus- 
pended as  an  offering  at  some  shrine — a  Christian  sanctu- 
ary existed  in  the  Visigothio  period  near  the  spot — and  at 
some  dangerous  crisis  had  been  carried  away,  either  by  a 
spoiler,  or,  more  likely,  fron^  their  perfect  state  of  preser- 
vation, by  one  seeking  to  save  them.  Thus  they  may  have 
been  hidden  rudely  in  haste  and  fear  in  the  first  remote 
spot  that  offered  a  chance  of  secure  concealment,  for  in 
their  placement  there  was  no  sign  of  the  deliberate  care  and 
precaution  against  injury  occasionally  evinced  in  the  dis- 
covery of  treasure-trove,  as,  for  example,  in  the  wonderAil 
find  of  antique  Boman  silver  vessels  exhumed  a  few  years 
ago  at  Hildesheim,  in  Hanover. 

Those  who,  in  the  wild  and  rugged  district  of  Guarra- 
zar, buried  this  treasure,  no  doubt  themselves  perished, 
and  their  secret  died  with  them.  Thus  the  silent  and  for- 
gotten grave  of  these  kingly  offerings  seemed  to  have 
closed  over  them  for  ever,  till  some  such  canse  as  probably 
aided  their  entombment,  the  action  of  a  mountain  torrent, 
at  length  sufficed  to  disclose  them,  and  they  have  come 
forth  from  their  hiding-place,  to  be  set  up  for  the  gaze, 
more  curious  than  reverend,  of  tens  of  thousands. 


The  thought  .of  eternity  consoles  for  the  shortness  of  lifa 


sux-wossBipma  ixdians  xeab  el  dorado. 
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THE  AMBER  WITCH. 

BV  THB  AUXHOK  OP  "THE  UOVSK  WITH  AN  L,"  EtC. 

CHAPTER    XII. 

OFt  or  TBS  DBFTRB. 

Thr  B,  G.'is  ao  nice  I  for  she  is  alwi^a  aa  mnoli  inter- 
ested in  ererfthing  as  if  aheirete  as  joong  as  I  am.  Hav- 
ing told  her  what  had  happened,  I  was  about  to  remove 
the  mg  from  the  opteiuiig,  when  I  heard  a  movement  in  the 
room  below— the  sonnd  of  footsteps  I  These  tootatepB, 
that  did  not  echo,  as  footsteps  onlf  can  on  the  marble 
floora  of  these  great,  echo-/uU  apartments,  but  had  a  dull, 
muffled  sound,  impressed  me  peonliarl;.  I  was  sore,  from 
the  inoh-thiok  du^t  on  that  toilet-table,  that  the  room  in 
which  it  was  had  been  long  closed.  I  whispered  my  su[>- 
position  to  the  B.  C. 

"  If  it  is  a  ghost,  so  much  the  better,"  said  she. 
Vol.  X,,  No,  6-45. 


1, 


into  the  Hesh— lor  we  saw  through  the  aperture  a  man  in 
the  robe  of  a  priest,  carrying  one  of  those  huge  waxen 
tapers  one  sees  in  churches ;  and  its  light  showed  us  a 
high-bred  faoe  of  an  almost  unnatural  pallor,  with  large 
dark  eyes  sunk  in  deep  hollows,  and  a  mouth  of  mre 
beau^,  set  with  the  fixity  of  marble.  The  powerful  light 
of  the  great  taper  showed  us,  also,  why  his  footsteps  had 
that  strange,  muffled  sound,  for  the  dust  lay  thick  on  the 
floor  like  a  carpet,  and  spread  like  a  gray  vail  over  the 
awnings  of  a  bed,  whose  hangings  of  silk  and  lace  were 
pushed  aside,  as  if  some  one  bad  jost  risen  from  it.  There 
was  a  child's  cradle  near  the  bed,  and  some  shapeless,  dis- 
colored robes  lying  across  a  chair. 

The  smoke  ssoending  through  the  aperture  made  the 
B.  C.  oongh,  just  as  the  priest  had  stooped,  as  if  to  raise 
Bome  object  from  the  floor.  He  raised  his  eyes,  until  they 
met  mine,  and  the  next  instaut  was  gone,  without  even  the 
sound  of  a  footstep  or  the  closing  of  adoor.    We  listened 
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ia  silence  for  a  few  minates,  and  then  the  B.  0.  relighted 
the  lamp. 

I  was  the  first  to  speak* 

*'  Wasn't  it  strange  ?  You  don't  suppose  it  could  have 
been  a — an  apparition  ?" 

"  Not  with  all  that  smoke  In  my  nostrils,*'  said  the  K  C.» 
laughing.  I  wondered  how  she  coold  laugh,  the  reyerber- 
ations  were  so  hollow,  and  seemed  to  come  whispering 
bick  to  us  from  all  those  dim,  far-o£f  comers,  where  the 
shadows  actually  seemed  to  huddle  together.  "Neither 
was  he  a  Ihief^  for  he  had  on  the  purple  stockings  of  a 
bishop." 

**  How  did  he  get  in,  do  you  suppose  ?" 

"  These  old  palaces  are  full  of  secret  doors  and  hidden 
staircase^.  There  are  all  sorts  of  unknown  exits  and  en- 
trances all  over  it,  I  haven't  a  doubt  He  may  be  one  of 
the  owners,  come  to  see  if  the  foreign  tenants  [injure  the 
furniture." 

"  B.'  C,  you  are  disgustingly  matter-of-fact."  -    * 

"I  am  an  American,  you  must  remember.  We  are  so 
familiar  with  spirits  OTcr  there,  that  we  no  longer  stand 
in  any  awe  of  them." 

"Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  close  that  trap-door,  then  ? 
I  don't  wont  any  of  your  ghostly  acquaintances  hovering 
uround  my  bed."  ^^__^_ 

From  Sot^Mftrit^t  JmtmaJ, 

How  BBiGHT  and  full  of  color  all  my  life  has  been  since  I 
Lave  known  this  charming  Rafe — ^what  a  pretty,  odd  little 
name  !  and  the  dear  B.  0. — which,  I  suppose,  stands  for 
Bonne  Chr^tienne — for'  a  good  Christian  she  is,  since, 
having  seen  me  stand,  shivering,  at  the  icy  poles  of  filial 
afifeotion,  she  has  taken  me — ^Frenchwoman  and  Papist  as 
I  am— into  her  worm,  Puritan  heart,  which  is  as  large  as 
she  JB  petite.  In  the  sunshine  of  this  quiet  studio,  I  have 
expanded  my  chilled  petals^  and  begin  to  feel  myself 
again — ^not  Madame  d'Arbrai,  nor,  still  further  back— oh, 
most  precious  but  most  sad  remembrance  I  —the'  Princess 
di  Bospigliosi,  but  only  little  Bose-Morie  Germont,  who 
ran  about  in  her  linen  robe  and  broad  hat,  as  absolutely 
living  for  the  day  only  as  the  butterflies  she  chased. 

The  atmosphere  about  these  two  women  is  good.  As 
for  Miss  St  John,  she  is  indeed  a  saint ;  and  I  call  her — 
it  is  so  much  softer  and  sweeter — Santa  Gioranna,  for  I 
do  not  think  of  the  blessed  saints  as  medieval-lbdking  per- 
sons, standing  with  clasped  hands  and  upturned  eyes, 
against  a  blue  or  gilded  background,  but  with  faces  ex- 
pressing the  purity  and  transparency  of  thought  of  a  little 
child.  My  little  child  I  Ave  Maria  1  whose  mother-heart 
was  torn  and  bleeding,  even  as  mine,  and  many  a  mother's 
since,  has  bled — ora  pro  me  / 

What  a  strange,  fascinating  creature  this  Bafe  is  I  A 
human  chameleon  !  She  seems  to  reflect  the  moods  of  all 
around  her,  and  is  never  twice  the  same — ^but  always  most 
delightful  And  the  changes  of  her  personality  are  as 
Protean  as  her  mood&  Is  she  dark,  or  fair  ?— I  cannot 
telL  The  first  time  I  saw  her,  she  was  a  swarthy  Cleopa- 
tra ;  the  second  time,  she  was  Bofael  himself  ;  again,  she 
was  as  pale  and  fair  as  moonlight,  with  bleached  tresses 
flowing  from  under  a  blue  ribbon,  her  lips  faintly  pur- 
plish«  her  very  eyes  looking  as  if  tears  had  washed  all  the 
light  and  color  from  them.  I  thought  for  an  instant  it 
was  her  ghost ;  but  no— she  was  about  to  sit  to  La  Santa 
as  Lucia  di  Lammcrmoor. 

"And  so,  to  do  justice  to  the  B.  C.'s  powers  as  an 
artist,  I  put  myself  en  rapport  with  that  wretched  girl — so 
strong  in  her  very  weakness,  who  could  be  bent  but  not 
broken ;  and  the  result  was  that  I  cried  as  heartily  over  an 
imaginary  Edgar  of  Bavenswood  as  ever  she  did  over  the 


real  one.  And  I  am  now  in  the  right  mood  to  be  sketobed. 
Don't  say  anything  to  make  me  smile,  until  the  B.  C.  has 
me  down  in  colored  chalks — for  I  may  not  feel  like  crying 
every  time  enough  to  wash  my  tints  out" 

The  evening  of  that  same  day,  I  was  in  the  studio, 
and  she  came  in,  with  long,  light  auburn  braids  wonnd 
around  her  head  in  the  severest  Chreek  style  ;  her  beauti- 
ful arms  bare  under  an  embroidered  peplum,  exoept  for 
two  bracelets  of  antique  cameos.  I  told  her  she  looked 
like  the  famous  BacheL 

"  I  am  Helen  of  Troy  to-night,"  she  said,  "  and  I  ^nmt 
my  Paris*    O  Alma  Yenus,  give  him  to  me  T* 

Aa  if  in  response  to  her  invocation,  there  came  a  knock 
at  the  door,  which  I  opened,  and  admitted  Monsienr  le 
Comte  d'Estaing  and  Mr.  O'Neil,  a  young  Irishman,  ^ho 
also  has  rooms  in  the  palazza 

"  Madame  Helen  was  just  wishing  for  Paris,"  I  saidL 

"  And  you  will  personate  Yenus — an  old  r6k  of  yonn; 
madame— and  introduce  me,  will  you  not  ?"  cried  F£s- 
taing,  eagerly,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  •pure  Greek  profile. 

The  Greek  profile  became  a  charming  foil  face,  and 
Helen  smiled  dangerously  on  the  two  young  men. 

D'Estaing  had  come,  ostensibly,  to  have  a  miniatnxe  of 
one  of  his  ancestors  copied.  I  know  all  about  his  anoea- 
tonf,  and,  as  this  one  was  a  vaurien,  who  gambled  a\ray  s 
large  part  of  the  estates,  I  fancy  that  it  was  no  particolai 
desire  to  perpetuate  his  progenitor's  insignificant  featazes 
that  led  my  handsome  young  friend  to  the  Santa's  studio. 

While  he  was  speaking  to  the  Santa,  but  for  the  fair 
Helen,  and,  flushed  and  animated,  was  looking  his  very 
best,  enter  my  brother  I  His  eyes  went  like  lightning  to 
Helen,  calmly  sustaining  CKeil's  adoring  gase,  and  then 
he  looked  as  Menelaus  might  have  done  when  he  first 
caught  his  Helen's  eyes  lingering  on  those  of  his  Grecian 
guest  Can  it  be  possible  that  his  icy  heart  is  really 
touched  at  last  ?  I  have  heard  that  the  famous  Amber 
Witch — I  wish  I  could  have  once  seen  that  piece  of  perfec- 
tion— made  it  beat  fast  at  one  time ;  bat,  since  her  diaap* 
-peoxtaicfi  in  the  shades,  he  has  stifiened  into  his  old 
rigidity. 

Another  knock  at  the  door,  and  our  party  is  increased 
by  the  addition  of  miladi  and  Miss  Amberside.  Miladi 
annoxmces,  in  her  loud,  hard  way,  that  her  presence  in  the 
studio  is  to  bo  accounted  for  by  her  intense  ennuL 

«<This  gloomy  old  barracks  gives  me  the  horrors,"  she 
says.  **  1  fancy  that  I  must  feel  something  as  the  prisoa- 
ers  in  the  Bastille  used  to.  You  have  so  much  bright 
color  here,  that  it  is  quite  exhilarating.  I  have  half  a 
mind  to  hang  up  some  of  my  old  petticoats  aronnd  my 
walls,  to  give  them  a  cheerful  look." 

AU  the  time  she  is  speaking,  her  eyes  are  on  our  Helen, 
who  is  sitting,  with  Greek  serenity,  between  two  bnming, 
devouring  flames^namely,  the  ardent  glances  of  D'Estaing 
and  O'NeiL 

What  an  'actress  this  Bafe  would  make  I  Ordinarily, 
she  is  all  vivacity  and  gesture ;  but  she  perceives  that  this 
would  be  inconsistent  with  her  present  oostun^^—and  so, 
she  is  stilly  beautiful,  like  a  statue. 

Miss  Amberside  looks  hUb  a  little  schoolgirl  beside  her ; 
but  there  is  a  strange  fire  in  her  eyes,  and  a  strange  finah 
on  her  cheeks,  that  belies  her  years.  I  can  see  miladi 
comparing  the  two.  Her  brows,  which  were  knitted,  nov 
unbend.  She  looks  as  if  she  had  arrived  at  some  satisfao* 
tory  conclusion. 

Philippe  also  compares  the  two  faces.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  blonde  English  girl  desires  to  avoid  his  ey&  She 
is  BO  very  gauche  and  unformed  to-night  that  I  marrel 
that  such  exquisite  proportions  should  express  so  httie 
grace,  and  I  do  not  understand  how  she  makes  tboao 
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beautiful  anns  of  hers  seem  so  all-elboTTS.  Miladi  im- 
pre3868  me  as  intensely  middle  doss,  Theyery  kind  of 
Freoohvoman  "who  would  delude  an  honest  but  not  dear- 
Bighted  Englishman  into  marrying  her. 


CHAPTEB  XTTT. 

A  6AHB  OF  BUNDUAN'S   BUTT. 

E  meet  in  the  Santa's  stadio  now  almost 
every  evening.  When  I  say  we,  I  mean 
miladi.  Miss  Amberside,  D'Estaing, 
0*Neil,  the  American  lady,  Mrs.  Yan 
Zandt»  who  has  beoome  '*  deeply  at- 
tached "  to  her  compatriot^  La  Santa, 
and  her  two  daughters,  one  of  whom 
has  a  skin  like  yellow  wax,  and  the 
other  looks  like  bad  tallow. 

When  I  am  there  I  forget  every- 
thing, and  am  again  sixteen.  Sixteen, 
did  I  say  ?  I  had  forgotten  what  I 
was  then  !  No,  I  am  a  child  again,  a  gay,  innocent  child ; 
aad  I  spring  across  the  floor,  I  langh,  I  speak  the  thought 
of  the  moment  with  the  carelessness  of  a  child.  I  am 
ashamed  when  I  think  of  all  the  foolish  things  I  say  and 
do  in  the  gay  society  of  these  young  people ;  but  it  is  so 
pleasant  to  forget  I  t^-  -  * 

Last  -evening  Monsieur  Shirley  joined  us  for  the  first 
time.  We  were  playing  a  game  in  which  a  sheet  is  pinned 
over  a  screen,  and  one  sits  facing  it,  with  a  lamp  so  placed 
that  the  shadows  of  those  walking  behind  the  person  thus 
sitting  are  thrown  upon  the  screen.  It  is  a  species  of 
Colin  Maillard,  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  players  so  to 
distort  and  change  their  shadows,  that  the  blindman 
shill  find  it  difficult  to  make  out  tiie  identity  of  any  one 
of  them.  When  I  saw  Monsieur  Shirley  come  in  I 
thought,  There  is  an  end  of  our  frolic  ;  for  he  always  seems 
so  reserved,  and  almost  severe.  Then  I  remembered  that 
I  had  been  ordered  to  make  myself  agreeable  to  him,  and 
here  was  a  chance  to  be  disagreeable  without  Philippe 
knowing  I  I  determined  to  romp,  to  laugh  loudly,  to  dis- 
gust him  with  my  want  of  dignity  and  reserve,  and,  as  if 
the  occasion  inspired  me  with  the  maddest  spirit  of  mirth  ; 
I  made  the  most  grotesque  and  absurd  shadows  imagin- 
able ;  I  danced  fantastically  between  the  light  and  the 
82reen  ;  I  assumed  the  likeness  of  every  one  in  the  room 
by  turns  ;  I  enacted  little  bits  of  pantomime  that  threw  the 
blindman  into  convulsions  of  laughter ;  I  parodied  the 
gestures  of  some  of  the  popular  actors  ;  I  said  utterly 
ridiculous  things  in  two  or  three  different  voices.  I  think 
I  must  have  rendered  myself  an  object  of  horror  to  Mon- 
sieur Shirley  !  I  even  made  every  one  else  as  crazy  as 
myself,  and  I  am  sure  we  should  have  been  objects  of 
envy  to  the  actors  of  the  Theatre  Comique,  could  they 
have  looked  in  upon  usl 

At  last  it  was  my  turn  to  sit  before  the  screen,  and  I 
sank  into  a  chair,  breathless,  panting,  my  hair  loosened 
and  rolling  over  my  shoulders.  How  shocked  Monsieur 
Shirley  must  be  I  I  was  thinking* 

I  found  it  very  difficult  to  recognize  any  of  the  bizarre 
shapes  which  crossed  the  white  surface  before  me,  when, 
Buldenly,  I  felt  a  chill  come  over  me,  as  the  figure  of 
Philippe  stalked  across  the  scene. 

*<  Who  did  that  ?"  I  exclaimed.     '*  It  was  to  the  life.  '*  T 
''Yon  are  right,*'  said  my  brother's  voice. 
I  turned,  and  he  stood  beside  me,  his  eyes  direct  on 
me,  with  a  dreadful  kind  of  irony. 

"You  are  not  only  the  shadow,  but  the  substance  ol  a 
Bacchante,'*  he  said,  scanning  my  flushed  face  and  fallen 
hair.     "I  hope  Monsieur  Shirley  will  pardon  this  lapse 


into  your  early  years,  evidently  the  result  of  strong  excite- 
ment'* 

"We  have  been  ohild^an  for  the  time,"  said  Monsieur 
Shirley  ;  "  but  madame  has  been  the  most  charming  child 
ofalL"  IS 

Philippe's  face  relaxed  upon  hearing  this,  and  I  men- 
tally thanked  the  American  for^his  forbearance.  He  must 
have  remarked  my  frightened  look  when  I  saw  Philippe. 
I  thank  him  for  his  pity.  I  am  not  too  proud  now  to  ac- 
cept even  that. 

Baf e  now  came  forward  with  that  inimitable  air  of  hers, 
the  perfection  of  mockery,  and  yet  without  even  a  shade 
of  impertinence. 

"  I  am  happy  to  see  you.  Monsieur  le  Chevalier ;  as  you 
will  not  come  to  sit,  I  hope  you  are  come  to  play  ?" 

"I  am  come  to  do  neitiier,  mademoiselle." 

'*  To  do  neither  ?  Oh,  chevalier,  *  you  have  displaced  the 
mirth  and  broke  the  good  meeting  with  most  admired  dis- 
order.' You  are  familiar  with  Shakespeare,  I  suppose? 
Macbeth  was  a  most  disagreeable  fellow,  was  he  not  ?  A 
regular  marplot  I  Now,  chevalier,  if  you  would  but  sit 
for  Macbeth  1" 

•  "  With  pleasure,  mademoiselle,  if  you  will  sit  for  l^dj 
Macbeth.  Bose-Marie  " — to  me-->''  I  have  a  favor  to  ask 
of  you ;  wilLyou  come  with  me  ?" 

I  know  my  dread  showed  itself  in  my  blanching  face^ 
but  I  rose  to  obey.  ^ 

"  You  will  return,  madame  ?"  said  Bafe  ;  then  she  added, 
emphatically  :  "  We  will  wait  for  you." 

When  we  reached  our  own  rooms,  Philippe,  having 
seated  me,  with  elaborate  courtesy,  stood  before  me,  one 
hand  in  his  breast,,  the  other  hanging  clinched  by  his 
side.  I  felt  myself  sinking  under  his  gaze,  and  ralljing, 
said,  with  an  effort  at  carelessness  of  tone  : 

"  Now  for  the  favor  you  wished,  Philippe  ?" 

"Never  to  let  me  know  of  your  being  in  that  place 
again.  Monsieur  Shirley  was  there,  to  be  sure,  but  he 
cannot  rule  his  cousin  " — here  Philippe's  lip  writhed  into 
a  half  sneer—"  as  I  can  you ;  although  I  know  he  does 
not  approve  of  the  intimacy.  The  little  artist  is  too  fast " 
— ^the  sneer  again — "for  that  EngUsh  lily.  And  you  I 
you  thought  you  were  from  under  my  eye,  and  sought  to 
disgust  the  American'!  I  know  you,  madame,  and  let  me 
tell  you,  that  upon  your  success  with  Monsieur  Sliirley 
depends  my  permission  that  your  daughter  shall  be^  her 
father's  name."  

*    From  the  Journal  of  Beatrix  Amber  tide  (pro  tern.). 

Ha,  ha,  ha  I  I  have  made  a  discovery,  and  I  came 
straight  to  you,  my  little  scarlet  demon,  to  whisper  it  in 
your  ear,  and  ask  for  counsel  Qermont  means  that  his 
sister  shall  marry  Monsieur  Shirley  1 

I  was  in  Bafe's  studio  the  other  evening,  and  I  was  not 
surprised  when,  in  a  short  time,  Laurence  made  his  ap- 
pearance ;  for  I  know  that  he  thinks  Bafe  belongs  decidedly 
to  the  Bohemian  class,  and  fears  her  influence  over  my 
youthful  mind.  She  is  certainly  one  of  the  strangesfr 
creatures  I  have  ever  seen.  Foi  de  Florestine  d'Estampes ! 
— don't  laugh,  my  demon,  for  I  have  one  kind  of  faith— I 
devoutly  believe  in  a  devil  I  I  have  no  idea  at  this  pres- 
ent time  what  is  the  true  color  of  her  hair  or  complexion. 
At  one.  time  she  is  the  darkest  of  brunettes,  at  another  thd 
whitest  of  blondes ;  and,  of  course,  the  character  of  her 
face  changes  with  all  these  variations,  for  sho  is  never 
guilty  of  the  solecism  of  fair  brows  and  lashes  with  dark 
hair,  and  black  brows  make  another  face  always. 

Laurence  is  more  than  doubtful  of  her.  He  thinks  she 
must  have  been  an  actress  at  one  time.  It  is  as  much  as 
I  can  do  sometimes  to  keep  my  countenance  when  he 
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expresBos  his  dinpproyal  of  my  frequent  Yints  to  her 
stadia  I  don't  belieye  she  ever  went  in  male  oostnme  to 
the  Jardin  Mabille— do  yon,  mj(  little  familiar  ?  Oh,  if 
my  immaoolate  consin  only  Imew  I 

Ab  for  me,  I  am  getting  so  nanaeated  with  this  r&U  of 
inginuef  that  I  sometimes  feel  as  if  I  must  throw  up  the 
game,  and  take  the  oonseqnenoe&  Bah  1  how  I  hate  this 
bread-and-bntter  innooence !  and  how  I  absolutely  long 
for  just  one  taste  more  of  the  spice  and  high  flayoring  of 
my  old  Fkurisian  life  I  When  I  am  onoe  Bfadame  Shirley, 
I  shall  doff  my  white  robe  and  whiter  wings,  and  show 
my  horns  and  hoofs  without  nnneoessary  delay. 

Bat  to  return  to  my  theme— the  choice  bit  of  news  for 
your  private  ear,  my  darling  demon  I  Ah !  if  you  were 
only  in  the  flesh,  how  I  would  nip  your  little,  whisking 
tail  1— I  know  it  is  whisking  now  with  imi>atience— and 
tenderly  pull  your  budding  horns,  while  you  frolicked 
around  me  1  Oh,  for  any  good  old  redpe,  not  for  "rais- 
ing the  devil " —  we  can  all  do  that — ^but  for  bringing  into 
visibility  a  young  imp  whose  horns  are  "still  in  the  vel- 
vet," as  they  say  of  deer — and  so  warranted  not  to  be  dan- 
gerous. 

The  other  evening,  madame— who  i»  old  enotigh  to 
know  better— -behaved  so  absurdly  in  Bafe's  studio,  and 
Oermont  so  openly  showed  his  apprehension  lest  she  had, 
by  chance,  disgusted  Monsieur  Shirley,  that  my  eyes  were 
opened  at  once  to  his  schemes.  As  Bafe  oxprossee  it — 
she  uses  such  odd,  racy  Americamsms  sometimes — he  ab- 
solutely **  yanked  *'  madame  oat  of  the  room  !  I  hope  he 
bsat  her  when  he  got  her  alone — ^he  certainly  looked  capa- 
ble of  doing  so ! 

Germont  and  Bafe  have  had  a  little  bit  of  a  disagree* 
meiit.  I  did  a  little  bit  of  evil-spiriting  here  myself,  my 
pet ;  for  I  thought  it  was  as  well  to  set  Germont  against 
Bafe,  if  he  should  still  chance  to  cherish  any  fancy  that  I 
aft  not  the  real  Beatrix  Amberside— and  she  is ;  which  is, 
of  course,  absurd,  as  no  mortal  woman  would  see  another 
assame  her  personality,  with  such  chances  as  go  with  it  in 
this  case,  and  preserve  her  equanimity  as  Bafe  does.  It 
seems  that  Bafe  had  sketched  Gkrmont  as  Mephistopheles 
— ^the  likeness  really  admirable — ^and  I  contrived,  in  one 
of  our  meetings  in  the  studio,  to  put  this  sketch  in  his 
way.  That  made  him  shake  his  horns'  a  little,  but  I  think 
he  thdught  it  half  a  joke,  until  she  asked  him  one  day  to 
sil  to  her  as  Coesar  Borgia. 

I  never  knew  him  so  moved  by  so  small  a  thing.  I  am 
sare  that  OsBsar  Borgia  was  considered  a  very  handsome  and 
elegant  maff,'  and  his  inclination  to  poison  everybody  was 
tlioughtXof^cin  tfeose  days,  as  nothing  more  than  an  "  ami- 
able  waal|n«K'<)t  ]ie«^that  is  to  say,  Oermont— grew  so 
nreiUwMter  tban^tfM'fhis  natural  tint,  that  I  thought  he 
was  going  to  faint.        1 

•*iDot^dai5teusy  that  TreiEiemble  that  Borgia,  mademoi- 
selle  ?*'  he^Ube^in  so  ffcezihg  a  tone  that  it  seemed  as  if 
the  atmo8phive>citftke  xbom  grew  perceptibly  colder. 

** Yes,  I  do/'  sfidf  Bafb,  with  her  head  on  one  side,  and 
Buch  a  look  of  'daring  xAi  her  face — "though  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  I  thinV  'you  would  i)oi8on  any  one  out- 
right. Monsieur  le  Chevalieir  1" 

Of  course  he  knew  what  she  meant^  for  every  one  can 
see  that  he  almost  maddens  his  sister  at  times,  with  the 
venom  of  his  looks  and  words.  I  have  seen  her  look  as  if 
he  had 'thrust  a  knife  into  her  heart,  when  he  has  made  a 
remark  in  his  soft  voice,  with  a  smile  playing  around  his 
handsome  mouth,  while  she  was  quivering  under  the  lash. 

I  think  when  Bafe  said  that,  he  knew  how  his  sister 
feels  sometimes.  But,  if  he  is  not  fond  of  this  strangely 
attractive  girl,  why  should  he  care  what  she  says  ?  It  is 
evident  that  she  is  not  fond  of  him,    i  ^aw  a  little  exult- 


ing smile  curl  the  oomen  of  her  mouth  when  she  sawhov 
she  had  stung  him,  for  she  adores  madame,  and  I  think  I 
know  the  reason  why.  Madame  looks  like  a  certain  pio- 
ture  ;  and  I  am  sure  that,  at  some  time,  there  was  more 
between  our  Bohemienne  and  the  original  of  that  pictore 
than  she  is  willing  that  the  world  should  be  cognizant  ol 
I  wish  I  knew  the  facts ;  they  might  be  of  use  to  me  in 
some  way,  although  at  present  that  male  Sphinx  seems  to 
be  lost  in  the  shades.  ...  An  unpleasant  suspidon  has 
forced  itself  upon  me  lately.  It  is  that  madame  is  pkjing 
into  her  brother's  hands.  Monsieur  Shirley  is  the  kind  of 
man  that  would  please  most  women.  There  is  a  wonderful 
mingling  of  keenness  and  softness  in  the  glance  of  his 
beautiful  blue  eyes,  that  seems  to  say,  "  I  coald  command, 
but  I  choose  to  sue"— that  appeals  to  our  sex's  liking  for 
that  strength  that  becomes  weakness  for  their  sakea.  Tben, 
I  suppose  he  is  rieh,  very  rich— all  Amftrinans  seem  to  be; 
and  madame,  although  evidently  coerced  at  first  hj  ha 
brother,  may  eventually  find  that  she  has  been  forced  to 
do  what  is  most  agreeable  to  herselt  I  have  remarked 
sometimes  that  her  eyes  follow  Laurence,  and  he  8eem> 
much  less  reluctant  to  enjoy  her  society  than  he  did  at 
first  I  know  he  pities  her— and  we  all  know  what  pity  ia 
"akin  to."  .  .  .  I  have  resolved  on  a  grand  oo^p  <f'M 
Laurence  has  been  strangely  unlike  himself  for  a  day  or 
two.  He  has  gone  around  like  a  msa  in  a  dream ;  he  has 
seemed  to  me  like  a  man  who  has  snatched  a  rose  growing 
on  a  precipice.  He  has  the  "fearful  joy"of  posuning 
the  flower,  but  sees  also  the  danger  he  risked  for  it  I 
mentioned  the  change  in  his  manner  to  Olemenoe,  who  ia 
in  the  agony  of  "  composing  '*  a  new  combination  of  oolora 
and  materials  for  one  of  her  never-ending  oostnmeSi  She 
looked  up  from  her  folds  of  silk  and  satin,  to  saj,  in  a 
careless  tone : 

"He  and  madame  were  out  together— all  one  after 
noon." 

"  Indeed  1    Do  you  know  where  ?" 

"There!  im't  that  combination  simply  ravishing  I  I 
don't  know  where.    It  was  some  of  Fiamina's  gossip." 

I  stamped  my  foot. 

"And  you  did  not  tell  me  ?" 

"I  didn't  know  that  you  would  care.  Tou  seem  to  hate 
done  very  well  for  yourself  lately." 

"  But  this  woman  I  don't  you  see  she  is  dangerous  ?  It 
wili  not  do  to  give  her  the  slightest  advantage." 

"  I  don't  rave  over  red  hair,  myself.  Thank  heaven  1 1 
have  it  not,  or  I  could  never  wear  these  tea-rose  or  cardi- 
nal tints.  But»  as  for  yon,  if  you  think  her  dangeron^ 
Napoleonize  yourself — ^try  a  coup  d^itoL** 

"  I  am  gkd  to  see,  Clemence,  that  your  brain  isn't  en- 
tirely knotted  up  in  a  skein  of  silk.  I  will  strike  while 
the  iron  is  hot" 

"Btan/"  murmured  Olemenoe,  again  absorbed  in  her 
contrasted  silks  to  the  exclusion  of  all  outside  inteKesIa 


OHAFTER  XIV. 

A  ROLAHD  rOB  AIT  OLZVSS. 
JFVoiH  the  Journal  of  Beatrix  Ambertide  (pro  tern.). 

I  HAD  resolved  upon  my  coup  d^itat^  but  what  shodd 
my  plan  of  action  be  ?  I  had  retired  to  one  of  the  win- 
dows of  our  corridor,  that  opened  upon  the  courtyard, 
to  think— -for  this  was  a  matter  not  lightly  to  be  consid- 
ered. In  attempting  it,  I  risked  everything.  The  resolt 
would  afieot  my  whole  f ntnra  Should  I  fail,  that  very 
failure  might  lead  to  the  formation  of  suspicions  in  I^n- 
rence's  mind,  and  those  suspicions  would  be  a  good  found- 
ation for  Oermont  to  work  upon  in  his  sister's  canse. 

I  was  sitting  in  the  deep  embrasure  of  the  window,  loit 
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in  thought,  whea  I  hewd  KToioe  ia  mj  Mr— "Florw- 
tiaa  I"  Will  people  feel  thai  at  the  Daj  of  Jadgment  f 
I  imagine  that  in;  HnaktiouB  then  ware  like  thoee  of  one 
in  the  midst  ol  lome  oonvolnon  of  nature — en  esrthqnnke, 
cv  the  fidl  of  KU  vnihaeba.  Fot  »  moment  I  wm  dMf, 
domb  and  blind.  Then  Benaation  tlowl;  drifted  beok  to 
nu.  I  looked  up.  Oennont  stood  before  me  I  "Eh, 
bien  T  I  Mid,  my  lips  framing  the  Freuoh  words  in- 
■tinctiTely,  and,  althongh  I  felt  snre  that  aj  lips  and 
cheeks  were  as  white  aa  those  of  one  who  is  new];  dead, 
mj  voice  and 


ealm  and  ool> 
,leoted. 

He  looked  ii 
me  admiring^ 
ly,  bnt  I  saw 
his  reeolv* 
show  dsikly 
tikrongh  that 
il- 


lumination  ' 
his  face. 

"So  yon 
don't  mean  to 
deny  yonr 
identity  7"  be 


plied,  and  evea 
as  I  spoke,  & 
plan  nnfolded 
Itaalf  in  my 
mind,  alowjy 
as  d  grandly 
aa  R  great  flag 
opena  to  the 
wind. 

"What  a 
woman  yoa 
an  r'  he  said, 
■till  looking  at 
me  admiring- 
ly. "I  wish  I 
ooold  afford  to 
marry  yon." 

"Aa  yod 
cannot  i^ord 
to  make  me 
yoon,  I  snp- 
poee  yon  have 
no  objection  to 
some  one  else 
doing  it?" 

"What    a 
game  yon  have 
played,  Flores- 
tine  I    And  it  wonid  have  been  all  in  yoni  own  hands,  had 
I  not  chanoed  to  come  to  Italy." 

"  Chanced/  Yon  knov  yon  came  to  hnnt  the  Ameriean 
with  yonr  fine  honnd,  madame  I" 

Oennont  oonid  not  have  ehmnk  more  visibly  had  I 
stmok  him.  The  bore  fact,  pnt  into  words,  waa  ooaTM  and 
bold,  utterly  nn-mephistopbelian  ;  and  to  be  told  this  by 
the  woman  whom  he  waa  similuly  aocosing  I  When  that 
onxiooa  red  flash  had  paaaed  away  from  his  forehead,  he 
looked  at  my  hands,  which  were  lying  in  my  lap. 

•'  Ton  do  not  wear  his  ring  yet,"  he  said,  almoat  aa  if 
BpaaUng  to  him>>ll 


m  in-me  oanv. 


"  It  still  Ilea  between  ns  to  p]»j  the  tmmp  card,"  I  re- 
ified.    He  eeiaed  one  of  my  hands. 

"  Yoa  charming  demon  !    I  wish  I  ooold  afford  to  give 
yon  the  game,  bnt  I  cannoL" 
"  I  do  not  ask  it  of  yon." 
"I  most  win  I    Ify  affiuis  are  desperate." 
"Soaremina" 
"  And  yon  mnst  remember  that  I  shall  be  obliged  to  nse 

every  means  in  my  power " 

"  Tliat  is  to  say,  that  yon  wUI  inform  Monaienr  Shirley 

that  I " 

Oermont 
bowed  hia 
head. 

"Veiy  well," 
I  said,  quietly. 
"Florestine, 
yon  look  BO 
lovely — so  in- 
nocent!  I 
eonid  swear 
yon  were  no 
more  than  six- 
teen, and  had 
been  bronght 
up  in  a  con- 
vent. How 
do  yon  con- 
trive it  ?" 
"I    do    not 

plied.' 

"I  am  vety 
sorry  to  be 
obliged  to 
oppose  myaelf 

"I  believe 
it" 

He  kissed 
my  hand. 

"It  I  conld 
only  wiah  yon 
anooeBB,"he 
said. 

He  shook  his 
head,  sighed, 
•nd  left  me. 

I  was    very 
gM,  for,  with- 
out appearing 
to  look,  I  bad 
•een  Montienr 
Shirley,     who 
was     crossiBg 
the   ooartyard 
as       Oermont 
kissed  my  hand,  stsrt,  and  stop  short,  as  if  petrified  by 
amazement.      My  resolation  waa    made,   and    I  calmly 
awaited  his  approach.     In  a  fav  moments  I  heard  quick, 
angry -Bonnding  footsteps  coming  down  the  corridor.     I 
looked  np,  and  then  turned  my  head  awi^. 

"  Beatrix,  how  strange  yoa  look  I  What  hsa  happened  7" 
I  bent  my  head.  Crying  eanly  has  always  been  one  of 
my  acoomplisbmenla,  and  the  nervonsness  of  the  preaent 
moment,  joined  with  the  Rhock  Oermont  had  given  me, 
brought  the  teers  now  without  much  effort.  In  a  moment 
Itfonsienr  Shirley  was  beside  me,  one  arm  thrown  proteot- 
ingly  around  m&     I  ihrank  from  him. 
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'<  No^  no ;  yon  must  not !"  I  sold. 

••  Mustn't  I  ?— your  own  cousin  !  Now,  what  is  it,  Bea- 
trix ?  and  why  was  that  man  kissing  your  hand  ?*' 

'* Because  I— I  had  made  him  a  promise." 

"A  promise,  Beatrix  I    What  kind  of  a  promise  ?" 

"Don't  ask  me ;  I  can't  tell  you." 

My  face  was  in  my  hands  now,  and  I  was  blushing  all 
oyer  my  neck.    I  can  do  that  very  easily. 

"  But,  Beatrix,  this  will  never  do !  Yon  are  too  young 
to  make  promises  to  a  stranger  in  this  way." 

"A  stranger/  Do  you  call  him  a  stranger,  when 
you ^" 

"When  I " 

Laurence  paused*  I  could  see,  through  two  of  my  fin- 
gers, that  it  was  now  his  turn  to  grow  red. 

"When  you  are  to  marry  his  sister !" 

"ir 

"Yes  ;  he  said  so,  if  /didn't  interfere.  And  how  can  I 
interfere  ? — a  poor  little  thing  like  me  !  And  they  are  so 
poor  I  and  you— couldn't  you  give  them  some  money,  and 
not  have  to  marry  madame  ?" 

"  Good  heavens !" 

"  He  said  that  if  I  didn't  promise,  I  should  be  sorry  for 
it ;  for  people  were  often  killed,  in  Italy,  and  no  one  ever 
found  out  how  it  happened." 

"Why,  this  is  infamous  1" 

"  But,  I  don't  care.  If  you  are  going  to  marry  madame^ 
I  had  just  as  soon  be  killed  as  not !"  and  I  flung  both  arms 
despairingly  along  the  broad  stone  window-sill,  and  laid 
my  head  upon  them. 

"Marry  madame  1— the  sister  of  a  villain  who  could  so 
tamper  with  the  fears  of  a  helpless  girl  ?    Never  I" 

"  You  will  not  ?"  I  cried,  as  if  in  an  ecstasy ;  and,  rais- 
ing myselfy  flung  both  arms  around  his  neck.  Bemember, 
my  demon,  I  was  but  an  impulsive  child  I 

"  Beatrix,  if  I  should  ask  you  to  many  me  ?" 

I  raised  my  face  to  his.  He  bent  his  head,  and  kissed 
me  on  the  mouth.  It  was  for  the  first  time^  and  now  I  was 
sure  of  him.  Then  I  wondered  if  there  were  any  witnesseii 
of  the  tableau  we  were,  making,  and  I  withdrew  myself 
from  his  arms,  as  I  saw,  at  an  open  window  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  courtyard,  madame,  who  was  leaning  on  the 
sill,  one  hand  grasping  the  iron  frame  of  the  window,  .as 
if  for  support^  her  face  pale^  and  her  eyes  staring  wildly 
at  us. 

I  said,  almost  involuntarily,  *<  There's  madame  P  and 
then,  like  a  scene  in  a  dissolving  view,  there  was  madame, 
flushed  and  smiling,  the  great,  red-gold  curls  of  her  hair 
rolling  across  one  shoulder,  shaken  from  the  other  bj  the 
upraising  of  the  rounded  arm  and  slender  hand  with  which 
she  was  making  us  a  merry  signaL 

Laurence  flushed,  and  then  grew  pale,  as  he  looked  at 
her.  And  then  madame  did  a  strange  thing.  She  had  a 
bundh  of  purple  flowers  in  the  bosom  of  her  dress,  and  she 
took  them  out,  crushed  them  in  one  hand,  and  let  them 
fall  into  the  court  Laurence  stood  staring  after  her  re- 
treating figure,  until  I  had  to  recall  him  to  a  knowledge  of 
my  existence. 

"  You  are  going  to  tell  mamma,  are  you  not  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Yes — shall  you  come  with  me  ?" 

My  triumph  is  secure,  although  my  lover  is  by  no  means 
a  rapturous  one.  But,  then,  raptures  fatigue  me ;  I  have 
endured  too  many.  

From  Rose-MarWs  Journal. 

I  AM  succeeding  admirably  with  the  American.  Philippe 
is  more  than  satisfied,  and  praises  my  pianagement,  and 
the  versatility  of  my  character,  and  says  he  is  more  than 
ever  convinced  that  I  can  do  whatever  I  choose.    But  it  is 


very  easy  for  me  to  make  myself  agreeable  to  my  Americas, 
since  he  is  no  longer  distasteful  to  me.  Since  we  parted 
in  the  Santa's  studio,  his  manner  has  been  very  gentle  a 
me,  as  if  he  knew  me  to  have  been  bereaved,  and  to  be 
a  pensioner  on  the  kind  thoughts  and  words  of  others 
He  is  like  a  rock,  firm  and  unyielding,  when  he  bdierts 
himself  to  be  righ^  and,  like  a  rock,  would  be  a  most  faith- 
ful support  to  any  poor  little  feminine  vine  whose  light 
tendrils  he  might  allow  to  ding  to  his  strong  bieast  Then 
I  must  confess  to  admiration  of  his  graceful  figure,  his 
sparkling  blue  eyes  and  rich  brown  curls. 

I  do  not  think  that  his  beautiful  cousin  loves  him  ;  but, 
if  she  does,  let  her  take  him  quickly,  for,  although  1  do 
not  love  him,  yet  I  could  learn  to  do  so  very  soon,  he  is  so 
good  and  kind.  .  .  •  Belonging  to  the  palace  there  is  an 
old  garden,  with  which  were  once  linked  some  of  the 
most  tender  and  delightful  recollections  of  my  life,  now 
become,  through  the  force  of  circumstances,  a  horror  and 
a  dread.  Into  this  garden  no  persuasion  could  indace  me 
to  enter,  and  the  very  sighing  of  the  breeze  through  its 
trees,  and  the  murmur  and  plash  of  its  f  onntain  throngh 
the  still  night,  has  brought  to  me  the  anguish  of  deatL 

This  morning  I  met  my  American  and  the  yellow-waxeQ 
Miss  Van  Zandt  in  the  corridor.  They  -were  laughing 
and  talking,  and  I  gathered  from  their  conversation  that 
he  had  never  been  in  the  garden,  and  that  she  was  promis- 
ing to  show  it  to  him.  As  they  approached  me,  the  tallow- 
skinned  young  lady  came  running  after  her  yellow  sister, 
calling  to  her  to  come  back.  She  seemed  very  mnch 
vexed,  hesitated,  looked  at  Monsieur  Shirley,  looked  at 
me,  and  then,  asking  monsieur  to  wait  for  her,  reluctantly 
followed  her  sister. 

"  Madame,"  said  he,  as  I  reached  him,  **  you  can  show 
me  the  way  to  this  garden,  can  you  not  ?    You  are  looking 
pale,  and  the  air  will  do  you  good." 
"I,  monsieur?" 
"Why  should  you  not  ?" 

"  I  never  go  into  that  garden,'*  said  I,  drawing  back,  as 
he  offered  me  his  arm. 

"  Are  you  afraid  of  the  damp  ?" 
"No,  monsieur." 

"Of  snakes,  then,  toad9  or  lizards?"  he  continneJ, 
smiling; 
"  Of  none  of  these." 

"Perhaps  you  always  wear  thin  shoes  ?" 
I  put  out  my  foot,  guarded  by  a  strong  boot  with  double 
sole& 

"  Then  I  must  conclude,  madame,  that  you  do  not  wish 
to  go  out  with  me  ?" 

I  thought  that  he  looked  grave  as  he  said  this.  I  dis- 
missed the  phantoms  that  had  crowded  around  me  when 
he  first  spoke,  and  said  : 

To  disprove  that,  I  will  go  with  you." 
Not  unwillingly,  I  hope  ?"  he  said,  looking  earnestly 
into  my  eyes. 

"With  pleasure,"!  returned,  smiling  in  his  face,  al- 
though between  it  and  me  there  had  risen  a  phantom 
head,  freezing  my  heart  with  the  dark  glance  of  its  eyes. 

As  we  reached  the  door,  which  was  in  the  wall  of  the 
court,  my  phantoms  stood  before  it,  waiting,  with  eager 
expectancy  to  enter  with  me,  and  seeming  to  say  :  "  If 
she  has  dared  it,  so  will  we  I"  As  I  went  in,  there  were 
three  went  in  with  me^one  going  first,  with  a  free  and 
careless  step ;  the  second  following,  with  a  child  in  her 
arms.  The  child  looked  back,  and  stretched  out  its 
arms  to  me.  I  sprang  forward,  to  feel  their  dasp  about 
my  neck,  to  kiss  that  warm,  moist  mouth,  and  all  ^s^ 
dark  before  me,  until  I  heard  the  distant  convent  chimes, 
and  felt  the  cool  drip  of  water  on  my  face^ 
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Gtiido  r*  said  I,  opening  my  eyes.    I  met  the  oompa?- 
monate  glance  of  the  American,  and,  in  an  instant,  all 
was  real  again  ;  and  I  was  lying  on  the  edge  of  the  fount- 
ain, with  the  spray  wetting  my  forehead,  and  my  head  on 
the  American's  arms. 
"Yon  fainted,  madame." 
"  How  foolish  I"  I  exdaimed,  sitting  np. 
"  I  shoald  not  like  to  see  yon  do  it  again,  madame ;  yon 
looked  as  if  yon  were  dead" 

*'I  wish  I  had  been  !  Oh,  I  wish  I  were  !*'  said  I,  being 
all  nnnerved,  with  the  terrible  past  overhanging  me  like  a 
cloud,  with  the  air  fnll  of  undefined  but  weU-remembered 
shapes,  and  the  fountain  babbling  the  sweet  laughter  of  a 
child,  and  uttering  low,  tender  murmurs,  tiie  echoes  of  the 
soft  tones  and  loving  words  to  which  its  waters  had  borne 
accompaniment  long,  long  ago.  And  I,  sinking  down  on 
its  blink,  all  cast  into  a  miserable  heap,  and  hiding  my  face 
in  my  hair,  all  regardless  of  the  American's  presence,  of 
Philippe's  anger,  of  everything  but  my  own  intolerable 
misery,  wept  in  an  abandonment  of  grief,  feeling  as  if  each 
moment  my  heart  would  break.  R 

I  had  forgotten  the  American,  I  had  forgotten  every- 
thing bat  my  woe,  when  I  felt  a  hand  touch  my  head,  and 
started  to  my  feet. 

*'  Pardon  me,  madame ;  but  I  could  not  leave  you  alone, 
here,  and  I  am  afraid  you  will  make  yoarself  ilL" 

"Monsieur,  I  have  been  making  a  spectacle  of  myself  1 
Bat,  believe  me,  that  I  had  forgotten  I  was  not  alone." 
"Perhaps  I  i^ould  have  left  you  ?" 
"  No,  monsieur ;  you  are  a  friend.     Do  not  leave  me 
alone  with  my  sorrow." 

He  sat  down,  and  looked  at  me  compassionately.  He 
seemed  touched,  and  at  the  same  time  uncomfortable,  as 
one  is  apt  to  be  who  witnesses  grief  of  which  he  cannot 
nnderstand  the  cauiSe.  I  hastened  to  dispel  this  constraint 
on  his  xMffi  I  bathed  my  face  in  the  fountain ;  I  smoothed 
my  disheveled  hair ;  I  laughed  and  talked  while  doing  it, 
and  filled  my  hands  with  the  purple  flowers  that  grew 
thick  and  large  by  the  margin  of  the  fountain,  where  their 
roots  were  wet  by  its  ever-falling  spray.  I  wove  of  them  a 
half- wreath  for  my  hair,  and  saw,  while  adjusting  it  by  the 
mirror  of  the  fountain,  that  my  cheeks  were  red  with  fever, 
my  eyes  shining,  my  lips  no  longer  tremulous,  but  a  full 
crimson,  and  dimpling  at  the  comers  into  their  customary 
smiles.  I  bent  my  head,  that  the  spray  might  shower  my 
wreath,  and  called  the  American's  attention  to  my  "dia- 
monds," 

As  I  bowed  my  head  toward  him,  he  stretched  out  his 
hand,  took  out  one  of  the  flowers,  brushed  it  across  my 
lips,  and  then  put  it  to  his  own.  Then  I  forgot  the  phan- 
toms of  the  past ;  forgot  the  grief  that  had  shaken  me  al- 
most to  dissolution  ;  forgot  the  tears  just  dried  from  my 
eyes,  and  threw  into  them  all  the  witchery  of  my  nature. 
I  magnetized  him ;  I  drew  him  toward  me  witii  all  the 
strength  of  that  lovo  for  him  that  I  felt  welling  up  in  my 
heart ;  and  he  fell  at  my  feet.  He  kissed  my  hands  and 
my  dress.  I  lifted  his  face  between  my  two  palms,  and  our 
lips  met ;  but  he  said  nothing. 

The  next  time  I  saw  him,  he  kissed  his  cousin  on  the 
mouth,  as  he  had  kissed  me.  To  be  sure,  to  me  he  had 
said  nothing — therefore,  had  not  committed  himself. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

CLSOPJLTRA  STTBDtrU  AlYTOITr,  AND  IS  HSBSELF  SUBDCTED. 
Frcm  (he  JoumcU  of  Safe  the  Waif, 

Thb  chevalier  has  certainly  forbidden  madame  to  visit 
my  studio  I  I  am  sure  of  it,  for  I  hnve  seen  nothinp^  of 
her  for  several  days,  and  I  find,  upon  inquiry,  that  she  is 


perfectly  welL    So  it  is  not  filness,  and  I  am  sure  that  it 
cannot  be  her  own  wish  that  has  kept  her  away. 

I  wish  I  could  think  of  something  bad  enough  to  call 
Mephistophelea.  "Let  him  be  Anathema  Maranatha," 
whatever  that  may  mean  ;  and  he  shall  also  go  down  to 
posterity  in  his  real  character.  I  have  made  such  a  nice 
little  sketch  of  him  as  Satan,  groveling  and  writhing,  half 
revealed,  under  the  keen  spear  of  Ithuriel,  and  I  mean  to 
get  somebody  to  buy  it,  too.  Yes  ;  he  shall  be  sold  like  a 
slave  in  the  Roman  market.  He  has  some  design  in  bis' 
wicked  old  head,  and  under  that  smooth,  fair  mask  of  his, 
aad  I  will  not  be  beaten  in  this  way.  I'll  make  him  show 
both  his  hoofs  and  his  horns,  and  stand  before  the  world 
in  all  his  moral  ugliness. 

''  But  how  ore  you  going  to  get  at  him  ?*'  asked  the 
B.  C,  who  always  grows  wonderfully  quiet  as  soon  as  I 
begin  to  rave. 

"That's  a  goser." 

"  Of  course,  you  cannot  go  to  see  madame,  if  he  will  net 
let  her  come. to  see  you." 

''  No,  but  I  can  meet  her  somewhere  else,"  I  responded, 
flourishing  my  mahl-stick  triumphantly. 

**  You  can  meet  her  in  Mrs.  Van  Zandt's  rooms,  if  slio 
goes  there." 

**She  does — she  does  !  but,  then,  the  girls " 

•'  Hem  I"  from  the  B.  C. 

**  Maud  doesn't  like  me." 

*' Haven't  you  rather  monopolized  the  men  lately  ?'* 

"la  that  my  fault  ?  I  am  sure  it  is  much  more  of  a 
bother  than  a  pleasure." 

"You  may  be  sure  that  Miss  Maud  blames  you.  Her 
complexion  is  of  the  true  jealous  tinge.  If  you  could 
only  gain  her  over,  now  I" 

"I  can — ^I  will!"  I  replied,   a  bright  idea  suddenly 
illuminating  the  darkness  of  my  mind. 
.  The  B.  0.  gave  a  little  contented  sigh. 
#  '*!  must  say  that  I  miss  madame  myself.     Don*t  you 
think  that  she  has  changed  very  much  lately  ?" 
^  "  She  grows  more  beautiful  every  day." 

''I  mean  in  her  manner.  She  used  to  strike  me  as 
being  abrupt,  careless  of  pleasing,  with  a  certain  air  of 
wildness  and  defiance  of  the  world's  opinion  ;  but  now  she 
is  gracious,  winning  and  *  proper '  as  an  Englishwoman — 
and  yet  this  propriety  is  without  stiffness,  and  has  a  cer- 
tain wild-wood  atmosphere  about  it»  like  that  of  some 
graceful  wild  animal  tamed  to  the  hand,  but  with  a  re- 
minder of  its  once  free.life  in  every  motion." 

"B.  C,  you  are  poetical." 

"I  didn't  mean  to  be !"  cried  the  B.  C,  with  an  air  of 
alarm. 

"You  have  been  it,  nevertheless,  but  you  may  manage 
to  outlive  the  disgrace  ;  and  madame  would  make  even  a 
log  of  wood  poetical." 

**  Thanks  for  the  comparison,"  said  the  B.  C,  meekly.   ' 
•  ••••»« 

I  astonished  the  B.  C.  this  morning  by  executing  a  pas 
de  triomphe  before  her. 

"  Wish  me  joy,"  I  said—"  Miss  Maud  is  my  friend  from 
this  hour  1" 

The  B.  0.  looked  up  from  her  canvas  with  a  dazed  ex- 
pression. 

"  She  hasn't  been  here  for  a  week,"  she  said,  "  and  yon 
have  been  just  glued  to  your  easel  all  that  time  ;  so,  how 
you  can  have  made  any  progress  in  winning  her  friendship 
is  more  than  I " 

"  But  it  won't  be,  when  you  have  seen  my  work." 

And  I  led  her  up  to  my  easel,  where  a  swarthy,  large- 
eyed  face  looked  out  from  the  canvas,  the  peculiar  Egyp- 
tian headdress  binding  the  dark  brows,  and  heavy  tresses 
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of  a  purple  blaoknesa,  braided  with  gems,  dropping  orer 
the  carelessly  Tailed  shonlderSi 

'*0h  I  Qeopatra  I  I  wish,  my  dear,  you  bad  ohosen  a 
less  ooQventional  subject ;  but  you  have  really  done  it 
very  well,  and  it  qnite  resembles  some  one  I  know." 

**  I  have  intended  to  represent  Oleopatra's  first  interview 
with  Marc  Antony.  Please  give  me  yoor  opinion  of  An- 
tony, whose  head  alone,  as  yon  perceive,  has  emerged  from 
the  obscurity  of  the  background." 

She  looked  at  the  pictured  Boman,  whose  eyes  were  be- 
ginning to  kindle  in  the  blaze  of  Cleopatra's  beauty,  and 
who  was  standing  on  a  very  sketchy  pair  of  legs,  holding 
the  outlines  of  a  helmet  in  his  ghostly  hand — and,  after  a 
few  momenta*  silent  observation,  exclaimed  : 

"  Why,  it's  Mr.  Shirley,  as  he  will  look  twenty  years 
from  now,  if  he  should,  in  the  meantime,  lead  a  reckless, 
dissolute  Ufe." 

Yes,  it  was  my  cousin  Laurence,  even  through  the  dis- 
guise of  the  grizzled  hair,  worn  away  by  the  pressure  of 
the  helmet,  the  war-worn  and  passion-seamed  face,  the 
bronzed  forehead  and  fiery  eyes,  with  a  sudden  softness 
subduing  their  warlike  fire. 

"That  head  is  fine,"  said  the  B.  d,  adding,  with  a 
gleam  of  humor  in  those  large, %oft  eyes  of  hers  :  "but, 
aren't  you  afraid  that  you  have  taken  a  liberty  ?  Mr. 
Shirley  doesn't  seem  to  like  u&" 

"  Neither,  I  fancy,  does  he  especially  care  for  Miss  Maud 
Van  Zandt ;  but  she  likes  him,  and  I  think  that  this  pic- 
ture— to  use  one  of  your  Americanisms-— will  do  her  bus- 
iness." 

**  Then  she  is  the  Oleopatra  ?  But,  my  dear,  how  you 
have  flattered  her  I" 

"  She  will  be  still  more  fiattered  when  she  sees  it.  I 
shall  let  her  see  it  as  soon  as  I  can,  without  waiting  to  put 
in  any  of  the  fine  touches,  for  I  am  just  dying  to  see  ma- 
dame,  if  Phisty  has  left  anything  of  her  by  this  time." 

I  went  to  Mrs.  Van  Zandt's  apartments,  to  call  on  Miss 
Maud,  to  ask  her  to  come  and  see  her  "  counterfeit  pre- 
sentment," and  while  there  I  encountered  a  newly-arrived 
countryman  of  theirs,  a  Oeneral  somebody  or  other,  I  did 
not  catch  the  name  ;  but  I  believe  all  Americans  but  my 
Cousin  Laurence  are  colonels  or  genends.  He  is  a  man 
about  six  feet  high,  broad  iu  proportion,  with  a  jolly  red 
face^  large  gray  eyes,  and  a  voice  of  thunder.  He  has  a 
funny  way  of  beginning  to  swear,  and  then  breaking  off  at 
the  by 1  and  looking  horribly  ashamed  of  himself. 

"  Another  daughter  of  yours,  Mrs.  Van  Zandt  ?"  said 
he,  when  I  was  introduced.  "  Upon  my  soul,  I  congratu- 
late you.     She's  a  beauty." 

Maud  coked  spiteful,  and  Blanche  giggled  ;  Mrs.  Tan 
Zandt  showed  her  teeth  uneasily. 

"I  said  Miss  St  John,  general." 

"  MiasSt  John  !"  The  general  looked  at  me  thoughtfully 
for  a  moment  "  I  knew  a  Miss  St  John  once^"  he  said. 
"  Let  me  see — why,  it  must  have  been  twenty  years  ago, 
by by  a  moderate  computation." 

« It  couldn't  have  been  tkia  Miss  St  John,  then,"  said 
Mrs.  Van  Zandt,  showing  her  teeth  again. 

**  No,  she  was  a  much  smaller  woman  than  this  young 
lady.  I  was  narrower  in  the  belt  myself,  then ;  and  so 
were  you,  Anne,  by "  a  pause—"  by  several  inches.'* 

Mrs.  Van  Zandt  did  not  seem  to  relish  this  allusion  to 
her  increased  size,  but  she  showed  her  teeth  to  the  general 
in  an  alarming  smile,  and,  while  adjusting  her  costly  brace- 
lets, said  : 

"I  think  Maud's  figure  is  like  what  mine  used  to  be." 

"  Not  such  fine  curves,  I  think  ;  more  of  the  pine-tree 
pattern.    But  where  is  Larry,  Anne  ?    Where  does  the 


boy  keep  himself  ?    I  heard  that  he  had  stowed  himself 

away  in  some  comer  of  these  con hem  t— complioaied 

old  barracks." 

"  Tou'd  better  ask  Maud,"  said  Blanche. 

Maud  hung  her  head  and  looked  conscious. 

The  general  eyed  her  sharply  as  he  said  : 

"  Miss  Maud,  where  is  Master  Laurence  ?" 

"I  don*t  know,"  said  Maud,  growing  more  bashfuL 

"So  you're  caught,  eh  ?"  said  the  genenU.  "And  is 
Laurence  caught^  too  ?" 

Maud  gasped,  and  stared  at  the  general,  whose  ejes 
twinkled,  but  whoso  face  was  otherwise  unmoved. 

"Bather  a  home  question,  isn't  it  ?'*  continued  the  vet- 
eran. "  Well,  I  won't  ask  you  to  answer  it,  but  wiU  wait 
and  see  for  mysell  Tell  Laurence  to  call  around  and  see 
me,  Anne.  I  always  did  like  the  boy."  And  so  the  blun- 
dering old  warrior  took  his  departure,  and  Maud,  falling 
upon  his  manners  and  appearance,  tore  them  into  tatters. 

"He  is  half  blind,  too,"  ahe  concluded,  with  a  side- 
glance  at  me.  "  Do  you  remember,  mamma»  how  he  came 
to  see  us  once,  to  tell  us  of  the  splendid  beauty  he  had  met 
on  Broadway,  and  she  turned  out  to  be  one-eyed,  painted 
up  to  that  one  eye,  and  fifty  years  old,  besides  ?" 

I  took  this  blow  meekly.  At  all  events,  I  am  not  yet 
fifty  years  old. 

I  now  ventured  to  tell  Miss  Maud  that  I  had  called  to 
ask  her  if  she  would  favor  me  with  a  few  sittings.  I  wish 
the  B.  C.  could  have  seen  the  air  with  which  she  tamed 
around  on  me,  evidently  scenting  a  hungry  artist  begging 
a  commission. 

"When  I  have  my  portrait  painted,  I  think  I  ahall  em- 
ploy a  knotan  artist." 

I  swallowed  this  for  madame's  sake. 

"  But  this  is  a  fancy  picture,"  I  said.  "  You  snggMied 
the  subject  to  me ;  I  have  sketched  it  out  roughly,  but  I 
fear  that  I  cannot  go  on  witiliout  painting  from  yourself." 

Miss  Maud  evidently  UHt  slightly  flattoxed.  She  aasomed 
a  more  gracious  expression. 

"  Oh,  if  that  is  it~"  she  began. 

"  You  will  come  ?" 

"  Yes.    How  soon  do  you  want  me  f" 

"  As  soon  as  you  may  find  it  convenient" 

"  Then  I  will  come  in  about  half  an  hour." 

When  I  went  back  to  the  studio,  I  found  both  the  oonnt 
and  Mr.  CNeil  there.  They  have  been  there  a  great  deal, 
lately,  as  the  B.  C.  says  I  did  not  object  to  this,  until  1 
found  that  they  were  inclined  to  say  pretty  things  to  me ; 
and  oh,  what  nuisances  other  men  are,  when  yon  care  for 
but  one  man  in  Qod's  whole  creation  I — ^when  his  presence 
can  "  make  sunshine  in  a  shady  place,"  or,  on  the  contmy* 
his  absence  blot  out  the  sunlight  from  the  fairest  land- 
scape. However,  I  feel  safe  when  the  two  are  together  ; 
they  neutralize  each  other ;  and  they  have  also  begun  to 
look  askant  at  each  other,  lately,  which  amuses  the  B.  CX 

"  They  won't  be  friends  again  until  you  have  refund 
both  of  them,"  she  said  to  me.     To  which  I  replied : 

"  Now,  B.  a,  oouid  I  hope  to  go  any  higher  than  s 
eowtir 

"  You  will  never  marry  for  a  HUe,  I  am  sure." 

"  Just  wait  till  a  prince  asks  me !" 

They  stationed  themselves  on  either  side  of  my  easel, 
like  the  two  supporters  of  a  shield,  and  glazed  at  eaeli 
other  across  me,  until  I  began  to  feel  like  Mr.  Pickwick 
between  the  rival  editors.  The  count  thought  I  had  caugbt 
thelikenen  admirably;  O'Neil  said  it  was  a  thousand  times 
handaomer  than  Miss  Maud  Van  Zandt 

"You  are  both  right,  I  think,"  said  the  B.  a,  coming 
down  like  oil  upon  the  waters.  But  the  waters  refused  to 
becalmed. 


"WBAT    CARE   I  FOR    WTHD    OS    WZATHER!" 
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**I  think  I  have  seen  some  one  who  looks  like  jonr 
Antony/*  aaid  the  G0Tint»  thonghtfnlly. 

''That  Antony  is  evidently  an  original  head,**  said 
0*Neil.  ''I  hate  to  see  |)ainters  reproduce  each  other's 
designs." 

The  ooTint  colored  a  littlOi 

"I  should  never  dream  of  .aocnsing  mademoiselle  of 
adaptation.  Mademoiselle  has  stadied  a  model,  and  a  liv- 
ing ona  Is  not  that  head  painted  from  Monsieur  Shirley's 
father?" 

"It  is  painted  from  Monsieur  Shirley  himself.  I  have 
only  anticipated  the  ravages  of  time." 

''Mademoiselle,  yon  have  done  admirably,"  said  the 
oonnti  bowing.  A  Frenchman  always  bows  when  he  com- 
pliments yoo. 

"Are  yon  art  critic  for  any  paper,  D*Estaing  ?"  asked 
0*Neil,  impertinently. 

Fortunately,  at  this  juncture  Miss  Maud  entered,  evi- 
dently gotten  up  in  an  Oriental  style,  and  to  look  as  much 
like  a  modernized  Cleopatra  as  possible,  for  she  wore  a 
profnsion  of  heavy  gold  ornaments,  a  dull  gold-colored 
silk,  trimmed  with  ruby  velvet,  and  had  an  ermine  doak 
over  her  arm.  She  swept  into  the  room  with  consider- 
able majesty,  giving  me  all  her  "  points "  at  once,  in  a 
focus. 

"I  thought  I  would  imitate  you,"  she  said,  *'  and  dress 
to  suit  my  accessories.  As  Cleopatra  was  a  queen,  and  *as 
queens  always  wear  ermine  in  pictures,  Fve  brought  along 
my  doak." 

The  B.  C.  and  I  exchanged  glances.  Fancy  Cleopatra 
in  ermine  I 

"Don't  you  think  that  will  be  rather  warm  for  Egypt  ?" 
asked  O'Xeil ;  while  the  count  rubbed  his  upper  lip  to 
conceal  a  spasmodic  motion  of  his  mustache. 

But  Maud  did  not  hear.  Her  eyes  were  on  the  dusky 
queen. 

"  I  had  no  idea— oh  1"  she  said. 

"Mademoiselle  was  too  modest,"  said  the  cotmt,  trans- 
lating her  thought,  like  the  Frenchman  that  he  is. 

"But  don't. you  think  that  she  has  flattered  me  ?"  asks 
Maud,  bewitchingly,  rolling  her  great  eyes  around  to  the 
connt's  face. 

"I  may  have  slightly  idealized  you,"  I  said,  hastening 
to  the  rescue  of  that  rare  goddess.  Truth. 

"Oh,  Miss  St  John,"  said  Maud,  playfnUy,  "if  you 
were  a  gentleman  aartist,  I  would  not  allow  you  to  say 
that  you  have  idolized  me  1" 

I  dropped  my  mahl-stick,  and  stooped  to  pick  it  up. 
O'Neil  rushed  to  one  of  the  paintings  on  the  wall,  and 
began  to  examine  it  attentively  ;  while  the  count  stood 
quietly,  with  the  pretematnraily  composed  face  that  is 
only  possible  to  a  Frenchman  on  such  an  occasion. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

TWO    STBINOS    TO     BA.FB'8     BOW.  ! 
From  Bott'Marit^t  Journal, 

Philiffe  said  to  me,  yesterday  : 

"  Has  the  American  asked  you  to  marry  him  yet,  Bose- 
Marie  ?" 

I  have  been  anxiously  awaiting  this  question,  for  I  knew 
that  Philippe  had  remarked  that  Monsieur  Shirley  has 
absented  himself  from  our  society  lately,  though  I  have 
carefully  concealed  from  him  how  much  I  feel  this 
change. 

"No  Philippe." 

",He  will  soon,  I  hope,"  he  continued,  turning  to  me 
with  that  glitter  in  his  eyes  which  is  always,  with  him,  a 
eigu  of  anger. 


I  shook  my  head..  Philippe  made  a  step  toward  me. 

"You  have  not  dared " 

"  I  have  done  nothing.  He  has  betrothed  himself  to 
his  cousin." 

It  is  no  exaggeration  when  I  say  that,  for  a  moment, 
PhiHppe  was  black  in  the  face.  The  change  was  so  in- 
stantaneous, so  frightf al,  that  I  was  paralyzed  ^th  fe&r. 
I  expected  to  see  him  fall  to  the  floor  in  an  apoplectic  fit 
When  he  began  to  recover  his  natural  complexion,  I  trem- 
bled "still  for  the  results  that  such  excessive  agitation 
might  bring  to  me.  He  will  kill  me,  I  thought- and  I 
hastened  to  say : 

"  Oh,  Philippe  I  it  was  no  fault  of  mine,  for— I— love- 
himl" 

And  I  wept,  with  the  shame  of  my  forced  confession- 
with  grief  for  my  loss. 

"I  believe  you,  because  you  weep— you  never  give 
tears  to  a  trifle.  But  how  do  you  know  that  he  has  be- 
trothed himself  to — ^his  cousin  ?" 
I  related  what  I  had  seen.  Philippe  listened  intently. 
"  They  are  not  married  yet,"  he  said,  when  I  had  fin- 
ished. "Not  if  you  will  it  otherwise  —  and  yon  lore 
him." 

"Philippe,  I  think  this  man  will  hold  his  word  sacred. 
Words,  you  know,  my  brother,  hold  good  in  law." 

Philippe  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room,  evi- 
dently deep  in  thought ;  and,  at  last,  pausing  beside  me, 
he  said  : 

"  I  believe  that  you  have  done  all  in  your  power  to  for- 
ward my  wishes.  You  are  growing  thin  and  pale,  my 
sister,"  he  added,  seating  himself  beside  me;  and,  draw- 
ing me  to  him,  he  kissed  my  cheek. 

So  inexpressibly  grateful  to  me  was  this  expression  of  sym- 
pathy from  one  so  habitually  cold,  that  I  responded  to  it 
immediately  by  throwing  my  arms  around  his  neck,  and 
crying  as  heartily  on  his  shoulder  as  I  had  ever  done  on  the 
bosom  of  my  mother.  This  kindness,  and  the  hope  of  onr 
future  friendship,  was  so  soothing,  that  I  at  last  raised  my 
head,  with  a  heart  lightened  of  half  its  load  of  wounded 
andmortafled  affection. 

"Bose-Maiie,"  said  he,  with  his  arm  still  aroTmd  my 
waist,  and  his  other  hand  caressing  my  head,  ''yon  s^ 
undeniably  the  most  beautiful  and  fascinating  woman  of 
my  acquaintance.  If  "U  your  brother,  look  upon  yon  with 
such  eyes,  the  rest  of  the  world— of  Florence,  I  mean^ 
must  view  you  likewise ;  therefore,  it  lies  in  your  power, 
you  who  know  all  your  sex's  deviltries — pardon  the  word, 
my  sister,  but  'tis  very  expressive— it  lies  in  your  power  to 
win  this  Englishman  to  yourself,  notwithstanding  his 
promise  to  his  cousin." 

My  heart  went  down  like  lead.    This  was  the  secret  of 

Philippe's  kindness  I    This  was  the  fruition  of  my  hopes ! 

I  drew  myself  from  his  arms,  but  he  held  one  of  my  hands 

in  his  iron-velvet  dasp,  and  said : 

"If  nothing  else  will  do,  let  him  see  that  you  love  him." 

"  I  have  done  so,  Philippe." 

"  Good  heaven  !  you  did  not  tell  him " 

"  No,  Philippe — I — I — only  let  him— see  it — ^as  you  have 
just  suggested." 

"Then  nothing  is  lost.  He  must  prefer  you  to  an  un- 
formed schoolgirl,  so  prove  yourself  a  good  mother,  ^a^ 
exert  yourself  for  your  daughter's  sake." 
With  these  significant  words  he  left  me. 
So  I  am  again  in  the  toils.  I  called  him  a  rock,  bntit 
is  a  rock  that  is  not  to  shelter,  but  to  crush  me.  My  task 
is  harder  than  Hannibal's,  for  I  must  cut  my  way  without 
vinegar,  with  the  honey  of  sweet  words  and  sweeter  smiles; 
and  I  shall  be  no  hypocrite,  for  *I  love  him !  Bat  what 
will  become  of  my  self-respect  ? 
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Fnm,  fki  Journal  qf  Beatrix  Jmhcrtide  (pro  iem.}. 

Cleuencb  did  not  appear  to  be  as  much  pleased  vriih  my 
sncoess  aa  I  had  expl3cted  her  to  be.  I  remarked  upon 
this  coolness,  and  she  replied  that  she  did  not  sappose 
she  was  more  selfish  than  other  mortals,  but  she  should 
like  to  know  what  was  to  become  of  her  when  I  was 
Madame  Shirley  ?  for  it  was  evident  that  monsienr  had  no 
particular  liking  for  herself.  I  felt  inclined  to  reply  that 
she  could  resume  her  former  occupation  of  **  living  on  her 
wits,"  but  I  restrained  myself,  as  I  cannot  afford  to  ofifend 
her  yet 

I  should  have  supposed  that  madame  would  have  told 
her  brother  what  she  saw  from  the  Tvindow  of  the  courfc, 
but  there  has  been  no  threatening  cloud  in  that  quarter  aa 
yet  I  have  not  seen  Clermont  since.  Madame  is  as  calm 
and  smiling  as  if  I  had  not  snatched  her  prey  from  her 
very  teeth,  and  everything  is  as  peaceful  and  as  dull  as 
possible    I  am  beginning  to  long  for  a  little  danger. 

I  wonder  il  anything  could  make  monsieur's  blood  run 
warm  in  his  veins  ?  I  never  saw  so  passionless  a  person. 
I  begin  to  believe  that  his  dastardly  attempt  to  destroy 
my  beauty  was  done  in  cold  blood,  instead  of  being  the 
act  of  a  man  half  crazed  by  grief. 

He  has  given  me  a  magnificent  betrothal-ring,  he  kisses 
me  when  he  bids  me  good-night  and  good-morning,  he  is 
always  bringing  me  bon-bons  and  dainties,  as  if  I  were  a 
little  girl,  and  he  also  sees  that  I  have  everything  I  can 
possibly  wish  for  ;  but  that  is  all.  Ah  I  if  I  only  dared  to 
be  myself  again — the  Amber  Witch  —  wouldn't  I  bring 
milord  to  his  knees,  make  his  eyes  follow  my  every  motion, 
his  cheek  flush  and  pale  at  my  glance  I  But  I  do  not  dare 
to  try  it,  for  I  might  faiL  I  sometimes  think  that  he  had 
but  one  strong  feeliag— love  for  his  brother— and  that 
when*  he  lost  him  the  thermometer  of  his  blood  fell  to 
zero,  and  has  staid  there  ever  since.  He  has  given  me  one 
satisfaction,  however.  He  has  told  me  that,  being  still 
more  particular  about  his  wife  than  his  cousin,  he  would 
rather  I  should  not  visit  Bafe's  studio.  This  prohibition 
will  bring  me  the  pleasure  of  disobeying  him,  and,  per- 
haps, put  him  into  a  passion  when  my  disobedience  is 
found  out  I  should  like  to  see  him  in  a  rage.  If  I  could 
only  once  break  the  barriers  of  his  ooldness  in  any  way,  he 
might  find  it  difficult  to  freeze  over  again.  If  he  thinks 
that  he  can  make  my  pulses  beat  to  his  even  measure,  he 
will  find  himself  mistaken,  when  I  am  once  Madame 
Shirley  ;  until  then,  I  hope  I  may  keep  within  bounds. 
But  give  up  Bafe  I  will  not  Is  is  only  in  her  studio 
that  I  breathe  air  that  does  not  choke  me.  It  is  strange 
bow  she  fiiscinates  me  I  and  she  is  as  much  of  an  idde  in 
her  way  aa  Monsieur  Shirley  is  in  his,  and  she  is  not  only 
indifferent  to  me,  but  to  the  men  as  welL  But  her  very 
carelessness  seoms  to  attract  them  the  more^  and  I  am  sure 
that  D*Estaing  and  O'Neil  are  both  ^pris  with  her ;  al- 
though Maud  Van  Zaudt  really  fancies  them  her  especial 
victims.  She  is  painting  Maud  aa  Oleopatra.  Why  ?  I 
wonder  \ 

When  I  was  going  up  to  the  studio  to-day— I  have  been 
iicice  since  Monsieur  Shirley  forbade  it— I  felt  sure  he  was 
following  me,  and  evaded  him  by  making  quite  a  detour ; 
and,  finding  the  door  of  the  studio  open,  slipped  in  and 
hid  behind  some  of  the  hangings,  expecting  him  to  follow 
2ne  every  instant.  In  a  few  momenta  I  heard  a  man  come 
in.  That  is  he,  I  thought ;  but,  peering  between  a  divis- 
ion in  the  folds,  I  saw  D'Estaing,  looking  so  flushed  and 
agitated  that  I  divined  his  errand  at  once,  and  concluded 
that  I  had  better  not  make  it  of  no  eflbct  by  presenting 
mysell 

Rafe  appeared,  greeted  him  composedly,  and  begged 
him  to  excuse  her.  if  she  continued  her  work,  as  she  was 


somewhat  hurried ;  and  then  she  moved  her  easel  into  a 
better  light,  and,  with  her  palette  on  hor  thumb,  began  to 
make  an  infinite  variety  of  quick,  light  strokes,  while  the 
count  stood  by  her  side,  altematsly  pulling  the  ends  of 
his  mustache  and  nervously  turning  his  hat  between  his 
two  thumbs. 

Bafe,  with  her  gray  blouse  belted  around  her  slight 
waist,  her  short  blue  skirt,  which  gave  to  view  two  of  the 
prettiest  little  feet  imaginable,  and  a  scarlet  cap  on  her 
brown,  curling  iiair,  looked  very  picturesque  ;  and  so  the 
count  seemed  to  think,  for  his  black  eyes  sparkled  as  he 
looked  at  her,  and  he  said  something  to  her  in  a  very  low 
tone.  Bafe  laughed — she  had  a  merry,  ringing  laugh — 
and  shook  her  head,  the  scarlet  tassel  of  her  cap  dancing 
on  her  brown  corls.  The  count  spoke  again,  and  she 
turned  her  head  and  looked  at  him,  as  if  surprised.  As  I 
could  hear  nothing  that  was  said,  for  he  spoke  in  a  very 
low  tone— probably  fearing  the  B.  G.'s  presence  in  some 
remote  comer— and  used  a  great  deal  of  gesture,  it  was  as 
good  as  a  pantomime  to  me. 

The  count  continued  to  speak,  and  I  saw  Bafe  begin  to 
retreat  from  him,  almost  imperceptibly,  until  she  found 
herself  impeded  by  a  great  carved  chair.  She  then  said  a 
few  words,  in  a  tone  inaudible  to  me,  and  returning  to  her 
easel,  began  to  paint  industriously. 

The  count  moved  toward  her  again,'and  spoke,  evidently 
in  great  agitation*  She  inclined  her  head,  but  did  not 
look  at  him,  and,  taking  his  hat,  he  went  hastily  toward 
the  door,  turned,  bowed  deeply  to  her — she  never  took  her 
eyes  from  her  work — and  went  out 

As  the  door  closed,  she  shrugged  her  shoulders  and 
stepped  back  from  her  easel,  to  study  the  effect  of  the  last 
few  touches  on  Antony's  armor.  As  she  did  so,  the  door 
opened,  and  0*Neil  came  in.  Bafe  looked  around,  and, 
nodding  pleasantly,  returned  to  the  task  of  brightening 
up  Antony's  armor. 

She  had  some  old  Boman  armor  from  which  to  copy, 
and  this  was  raised  on  a  wooden  frame.  Behind  it  O'Neil 
stationed  himself,  looking  over  it  at  her,  and  remarking 
that  he  thought  it  would  just  fit  him. 

**  Why  didn't  you  paint  im  as  Antony  ?  Miss  Maud  says 
he  is  Monsieur  Shirley  to  the  life,  and  you  can't  think  how 
pleased  she  i&" 

"Would  you  like  to  play  Antony  to  Miss  Maud's  Cleo- 
patra ?"  asked  Bafe,  making  the  armor  so  brilliant,  just 
over  the  region  of  Antony's  heart,  that  it  seemed  as  if  it 
were  to  be  typical  of  the  flames  the  Egyptian  was  to  kindle 
in  that  organ. 

"I  would  play  Antony  to  yoitr  Cleopatra." 

Bafe  shook  her  head. 

"  I  am  not  in  the  least  like  Cleopatra." 

"My  idea  of  Cleopatra  is,  that  she  was  a  lively  little 
thing,  who  used  to  tease  Antony,  and  then  run  away  from 
him." 

"  A  mere  romp  ?  No,  indeed  I  She  was  no  Zenobia,  but 
she  was  lithe  and  slender  as  the  serpents  of  her  own  Nile, 
with  her  moods  as  many-hued  as  their  glittering  mail,  her 
anger  as  qoick  to  strike,  her  words  as  venomous,  her  wind- 
ing arms  as  fatal  as  their  graceful  coils." 

**  But  that  isn't  Miss  Maud  I" 

**  Not  at  alL  My  Cleopatra  is  Miss  Maud  Van  Zandt, 
not  Shakespeare's  Cleopatra.  It  is  an  idea,  not  an  inspir- 
ation." 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  to  D'Estaing,  Miss  Bafe  ? 
I  met  hip  coming  from  here  just  now,  and  he  looked  as 
if  he  had  seen  a  ghost" 

"I  have  never  seen  a  ghost,"  said  Bafe,  bending  ovei 
her  polette. 

**  I  suppose  it  would  be  impertinent  for  me  to  guess  tie 
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owue  of  bis  loddng  w  ill ;  bnt  that  yvrj  fkot  Iih  enocnu- 
agedoM  to— ^" 

"B.  0.\"  tuA  lUfe,  "|i1«M«  oome  bera  I  mnt  your 
<^iiioa  of  Cleopfttn'e  anna." 

Tha  fi.  O.  preaentod  bonelf  with  ber  nsoal  neat,  nnob- 
trosTo  manoer  of  "  oomiDR  apon  tbs  scene  "—  for  all  thu 
Boamod  to  mo  like  a  oomedf  that  waa  being  enacted  for  my 
eapeoial  benefit.  Her  preaenoe  aeemed  not  in  tbe  Blight- 
eat  degree  to  diaoonoert  O'Ndl,  who  joined  in  the  diaooa- 
■ion  of  tbo  merita  and  demerits  of  fonahorteDing  in  gen- 
ecal,  and  in  partieolar  of  this  slender  and  exqniaitelT 
■h^ied  member— not  in  the  least  like  Hand  Van  Zandt's 
^ngnl*''  arma — tbat  rested,  a  blaze  of  jewels,  on  Ohar- 
mian'e  dioalder. 

"How,  MisB  B.  C  give  m»  your  adTioe,  pleaae,  like 
tbe  dear,  good  aonl  yoa  look  to  be, "  began  O'NeiL 

"Exonaeme  for  interrupting  yon,"  said  Bafe,  "bntl 
want  to  aik  both  cf  yon  wbat  color  yon  wonld  adnae  for 
Obarmian's  drapery  ?  It  onght  to  be  a  oontnut,  and  yet 
to  blend  advantageonaly." 

"Misi  Bafe,  yonr  Cleopatm  is  toj  mnob  like  Hiaa 
Mand  Tan  Zandk     She  is  oontinnally  intetposing  beraeU 

"lammnch  inclined  to  white  myaelfcontinned  Bafe, 
witbont  q>peaTing  to  have  beard  O'Neil'sremtrk— "wbite, 
with  an  E^ptian  border  of  gold  and  dead-ailTer.  It  will 
tone  down  Cleopatra's  many-colored  splendor." 

"  Tee  ;  that  will  do,  I  think,"  aaid  the  B.  a 

"'Sayrlhat  is  disposed  of,"  said  O'Neil,  "  let  as  retnm, 
not  to  our  mnttons,  bnt  to  onr  dear  little  Iamb," 

"  Bnt  I  am  not  dedded  about  tha  white,"  said  Bafe. 
"  Perhaps  aneutral  tint— what  do  yon  think,  Mr.  O'Neil  Y' 

"Don't  talk  of  neafaal  tints  I  Uy  tbonghts  are  all 
roae-eoloied  this  morning.  I  am  in  love,  and  I  hope  that 
n^  love " 

"And  I  am  only  thinking  of  work,"  said  Bofa  "If 
tbe  B.  0.  baa  time  to  receive  yonr  oonfideneea,  yon  migbt 
retire  with  her  to  another  part  of  the  room." 

"I  am  answered,"  aaid  O'Neil,  bla  faee  grown  Indi- 
cronaly  long.     "  I  had  fanded — I  had  hoped " 

"K  G,  <Ie>  give  me  a  anggeation  abont  Cbarmian'a 
drapeiT,"  said  Bafe,  impatiently. 

"liUke  it  green,"  said  O'NeiL  "  That  is  the  color  of 
dieappcdntmeitt,  I  believe.     Oood-moming,  ladie&" 

As  the  door  doaed  behind  bim,  tbe  B.  0.  looked  at 


"Two  in  one  momiog  I" 

"It  is  very  disagreeable,  is  it  not?  Of  course^  now, 
I've  lost  their  friendahip.    What  bores  lovers  are  I" 

"  When  they're  not  tiie  right  one,"  aaid  tha  B.  C,  sen- 
tentionsly. 

A  knodk  on  the  door  followed  her  words. 

"Ferhapa  this  is  the  right  one,"  langbed  Bafe,  as  she 
opsned  the  door.  Bnt  it  was  Lanrenoe,  who  stepped  in 
serosa  the  tbieahold  and  stood  there,  looking  very  fall 
and  very  nnpleaaant. 

"  Miss  Amberside  is  not  here  V  he  asked. 

His  tone  was  by  no  means  conciliating,  scarcely  polite. 
I  did  not  wonder  tbat  Bafe's  head  took  a  sanoy,  sideward 
poise,  and  bet  face  a  oertain  devil-may-oare  espression,  as 
she  answered,  onrtly: 

"  She  is  not." 

Lanrenoe  looked  aronnd  him,  snapidonsly.  Bafe  col- 
ored slightly, 

"  Perhaps  yon  would  like  to  see  for  yonrself,  Mr.  Shir- 
ley ?  My  paint-pots  are  all  open  to  yonr  inapeotion.  Here 
isa  jar,  where  we  keep  onr  odds  and  ends;  die  is  certainly 
not  in  tbat  1" 

"  My  dear  I"  said  the  B.  0. 


"May  I  ask  you  " — taming  markedly  to  the  B.  C— "hu 
Misa  Amberside  bean  here  lately  V 

"Baalrix" — empbatieally — "watf  here  yesterday  morn- 
ing," said  Bafe. 

Uow  blaok  lAorenoe  looked  I 

"Indeed  I—and  I  iuA/orbidden  her  to  oome  I" 

"Oh,"  said  Bafe,  "yon  needn't;  ibe  doesn't  snnojni 
In  the  least  I" 

I  almost  langhed  alond.     Honsienr  Shirley's  boe  ma  t 

"Bnt  she  annoys  nM^"  he  said.  "Will  yon  tell  her  so,  if 
she  cornea  again  ?" 

"I  do  not  fanoy  she  will  come  again,"  ssid  Bafe^  lier 
elegant  little  head  held  very  erect.  "Yon  maytdl  her, 
from  me,  that  we  do  not  wish  to  see  her  again.  Ws  at 
qnite  partionlar  as  to  the  visitors  to  onr  studio." 

"I  will  give  yonr  meoaage  ;  I  hope  it  will  have  tbe  d«- 
sifed  efFeot^"said  Moneienr  Bbirley,  looking  with  aome- 
thing  like  admiration  at  the  pale  face  and  biasing  eyes  tluit 
confronted  him.  "Perbapeyon  will  forgive  me  m;  dwin 
that  my  consin  should  keep  more  within  her  own  vpian, 
when  I  tell  yon  that  she  ia  to  be  my  wife." 

Bafe  burst  ont  langhing. 

*'In  that  ease,  yon  will  need  my  forgiveness,"  she  Hid. 
"Mr.  Shirley,  I  wish  you  a  very  good-morning." 

WfaHe  she  wss  bowing  Laorence  ont  of  the  room,  I 
slipped  along  behind  the  hangings  to  another  door  in  tbe 
rear  of  the  room,  and  was  down-stairs,  ready  to  meet  my 
aconser  when  he  should  present  himflf  And  tU  the 
time  these  strange  and  incomprehensible  words  were  not- 
ing in  my  eats,  "In  that  case,  yon  will  naed  my  forgiTE- 
ness."  Had  tliey  any  other  than  a  simply  sarcastia  mesc- 
ing?  Impoasiblel  If  they  bod  had  the  meaning  my  lesis 
wonld  give  them,  the  girl  would  have  spoken  ont  Uien, 
when  bis  insnltiog  prohibition  was  first  made  known  to 
her. 

CHAPTEB  XVn. 


ONaonJB  8HIELEY  hu  not  etsa 
spoken  Bafe's  name  since  thst  men- 
.  arable  morning  when  she  Isnghed  is 
his  fsoe.  I  am  snra  that  he  wu  ntii- 
fled  that  she  would  keep  her  word 
with  regard  to  me,  bnt  I  have  not  aeen 
her  since,  nntdl  this  morning;  wbenl 
met  her  tmder  rather  pecnlfsi  dHmm- 


One  pecnliarity  of  Florence  is,  tli^ 
no  lady,  be  she  a  native  or  a  foreigii- 
er,  pretty  or  plain,  can  icoft  in  the 
streets  without  being  exposed  to  s 
oomical  kind  of  insult,  that  her  *p- 
pesranoe  on  /ool  is  snpposed  to  wanmnL    She  finds  her- 
self oloeely  followed,  deliberately  stared  a^  and  ber  per- 
sonal appearance   freely  commented  upon,  and  slwsjs 
alund,  by  the  gentlemen  whom  she  may  meet ;  while  the 
peasantry  put  tbeir  faces  iuto  hers,  make  a  mock  bas, 
call  her  "  Gara  1  caia  !"  or  cry  something  that  is  equivshnt 
to  "  boo  1"  In  her  ear.     The  streets  are  so  ubominable,  tb*t 
they  aeem  only  intended  for  carriages  or  bef^^ais,  and  it  u 
very  seldom  that  a  Indy,  unless  a  foreigner,  and  ineipen- 
enoed,  ventures  to  attempt  a  promenade. 

Bafe  came  home  from  her  first  walk,  altogether  forioiu- 
^e  had  walked  hom  one  of  the  galleries,  in  which  she  wu 
stndying  a  painting,  and  had  been  followed  by  a  yooDg 
Florentine,  who,  being  possessed  of  a  few  words  of  tog- 
liah,  danoed  aronnd  her,  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  th« 
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other,  sajing  "Very  good,"  **Yerj  mnch  pretty,"  "I 
like,"  **  Yon  handsome,"  eta  He  continned  thia  persecn- 
tion  nntil  she  reached  her  own  door,  when,  as  she  was 
abont  to  enter,  he,  being  in  front  of  her,  and  dancing  back- 
ward as  she  approached,  fell  over  a  donkey,  and  sprawled 
ignominioQsly  in  the  mnd,  while  she  fled  np  the  staircase. 

**  It  is  necessary,  in  the  pursuit  of  my  profession,  that 
I  should  wfldk  sometimes,"  said  Bafe,  after  relating  this 
incident  to  the  B.  0.  and  myself,  "  and  walk  I  will" 

"Bnt  yon  wiU  always  be  exposed  to  something  of  this 
kind,"  urged  the  B.  a' 

"But  I  will  not  endure  it" 

"  Yon  wiU  have  to,  or  ride." 

"YouwiUsea" 

And  now,  to-day,  I  did  see  I  for,  driving  out  with  Mon- 
sieur Shirley,  who  dutifully  gives  me  a  daily  airing,  as  we 
turned  the  corner  of  the  street  we  saw  Bafe  walking  down 
it,  not  by  any  means  hurrying  herself,  but  proceeding  very 
deliberately,  with  her  hat  cocked  rather  pertly  over  her 
straight  little  nose,  and  her  arms  folded  in  a  waterproof- 
cloak,  in  a  very  cavalier  manner.  If  she  saw  us,  I  do  not 
know,  for  there  sprang  from  an  angle  of  a  neighboring 
palace  the  very  Florentine  of  whose  impertinence  she  had 
complained,  for  I  recognized  her  description  of  his  unusu- 
ally long  hab  and  scarlet  necktie. 

"  Laurence,"  I  said,  "  do  you  see  ?" 

At  this  instant  she  flung  off  her  waterproof  cloak,  and 
showed  herself  completely  dressed  in  man's  apparel,  and, 
whirling  a  light  cane  around  her  head,  switohed  her  tor- 
mentor across  the  face.  He  threw  up  his  arm  with  a 
species  of  howl,  cowered,  and  upon  seeing  her  again  raise 
her  cane,  took  to  his  'fyeela, 

Bafe  was  looking  after  him,  and  laughing,  when  I  heard 
a  hearty  man's  voice  cry,  "Bravo  I"  in  unmistakably 
foreign  accents,  and  a  carriage  passed  ours,  having  in  it 
Mrs.  Van  Zandt,  her  two  daughters,  and  a  gray-haired, 
military-looking  personage.  The  flush  of  victory  on  Bafe*s 
face  changed  to  a  blush  of  confusion,  and  picking  up  her 
cloak,  she  huddled  it  around  her  as  quickly  as  she  could. 

"  Why,  goodness  gracious  I  it's  Miss  St.  John  V*  said 
Mrs.  Yan  Zandt 

"Is  it  a  woman  ?  Miss  St.  John  ?"  said  the  military 
gentleman,  and  he  ordered  the  carriage  to  stop.  "My 
dear  young  lady,  what  could  have  induced  you  to  take 
such  a  step  ?"  he  asked. 

"  To  free  myself  from  insult,"  said  Bafe,  and  raising 
her  head  at  the  dose  of  her  sentence,  she  showed  that  her 
beautiful  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

"I  should  think  'twould  cUiraci  insult,"  said  Maud, 
tossing  her  head,  and  viewing  the  offender  from  the  cor- 
ners of  her  virtuously  averted  eyes. 

"  Oh,  no  I"  said  Bafe.  "  He— ha,  ha,  ha  I— he  thought 
I  was  a  man  /" 

"  Ho,  ho,  ho  1"  chorused  the  military  personage. 
"Well,  you  certainly  are  about  his  size.  But  you  must 
not  walk  through  the  streets  as  you  are,  any  more.  If 
you  will  tell  me  where  you  live,  I  will  carry  you  home." 

"  Beally,  general "  began  Mrs.  Yan  Zandt,  but  the 

general  would  not  hear. 

'*  You  are  Miss  St  John  ?"  he  said.  "  I  was  once  to  be 
married  to  a  lady  of  your  name." 

Bafe  gave  a  glad  little  cry. 

"  You  are  Oeneral  Lyon  ?"  she  said. 

Then  Laurence  and  I  drove  by  them. 


Prom  RoH-Maritfi  JowrncU. 

Bo  FAB  I  have  had  no  opportunity  to  test  the  strength  of 
the  chain  that  binds  my  American  to  his  cousin  and  be- 


trothed, for  she  now  wears  his  ring.  He  takes  every  occa- 
sion to  pass  me  by  with  unseeing  eye&  What  he  has  said 
or  done  to  Philippe,  I  know  not»  but  his  eyes  look  like 
blue  steel  when  Monsieur  Shirley's  name  is  mentioned. 

Madame  Yan  Zandt  and  her  daughters  have  courted  my 
society  much,  lately.  I  respond,  because  by  doing  so  I 
gain  tiie  chance  to  see  that  dear  and  charming  Bafe,  and 
also  La  Santa  Giovanna,  who  has,  to  my  eyes,  grown  to 
look  quite  lovely  of  late.  There  is  also  a  General  Lyon 
there,  who  is  not  unlike  the  royal  beast  in  Mb  own  person, 
having  a  most  manful  roar,  and  a  pair  of  great  brown 
eyes,  full  of  bonhomie ;  and  yet  with  the  power  of  look- 
ing savage  at  wilL 

Miss  Beatrix  is  but  little  seen  sinoe  her  engagements  but 
miladi  I  have  frequently  met  in  the  Yan  Zandt  salon. 
Her  toilettes  are  wonderful,  and  I  fancy  that  she  makes 
great  eyes  at  Monsieur  le  General,  who  has  pronounced 
her  "stunning." 

Monsieur  Shirley,  miladi  and  Miss  Beatrix  are  all  going  to 
leave  Florence  for  Yenice  for  a  season.  Bafe  tells  me  that 
the  B.  0.  and  she  are  going  there  also.  She  asks  me  if  I 
shall  not  be  one  of  the  pilgrims,  and  I  blush,  for  I  know 
that  where  the  American  goes  Philippe  will  be  sure  to 
oblige  me  to  follow.  Bafe  has  told  me  a  little  secret  She 
says  that  the  general  is  an  old  lover  of  the  Santa,  and  they 
are  now  betrothed,  but  do  not  wish  it  to  be  made  common 

talk  of. 

«««««« 

Christmas  Eve.  I  have  been  to  the  midnight  Mass  at 
the  Church  of  the  Annunciation.  I  did  not  wish  to  go  to- 
night, for  I  shrank  from  the  crowd,  the  heat,  the  intoler- 
able odors ;  but  Philippe  insirted,  he  who  is  usually  far 
from  being  devout  The  smoke  of  the  incense  rolled 
around  and  above  us  in  such  clouds  that  I  could  catch 
only  an  occasional  glimpse  of  the  scarlet  and  gold  of  the 
priests'  garments,  showing  like  lightning  through  a  thun- 
der-cloud. I  kneeled,  and  listened  to  the  solemn  and 
beautiful  music  that  promised  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to 
men.  The  music  was  familiar  to  me,  only  too  familiar  ;  so 
was  the  church,  and  it  seemed  as  if  this  were  the  very  spot 
upon  which  I  had  kneeled  years  before.  A  voice,  unheard 
for  years,  seemed  to  join  in  the  solemn  chant,  and  its  sil- 
very tenor  rose  above  the  pulsing  waves  of  sound ;  the 
"  Maria  I  Maria  I"  appeared  to  be  less  addressed  to  the 
Yirgin  than  an  imploring  call  upon  my  name. 

Under  the  force  of  these  reooUeotions  my  forehead  sank 
on  the  stone  pavement,  which  was  wet  with  my  tears — ^my 
unavailing  tears  1  and  then  I  felt  a  hand  laid  over  and 
clasped  upon  the  two  cold  hands  which  were  dinched 
above  my  head,  as,  like  the  Psalmist,  I  bowed  myself 
down  in  the  bitterness  of  my  souL  I  thought,  and  I 
must  have  been  mad  to  think  so,  that  it  was  a  hand  I  shall 
never  touch  on  earth  again  ;  and,  shuddering  at  its  con- 
tact, I  felt  a  folded  paper  slide  from  its  fingers  into  my 
palm.  I  raised  myself  instantly,  and  saw  on  one  side  of 
me  the  American,  standing  apparently  absorbed  in  the 
sight  of  the  high  altar,  and  on  the  other  a  fat  devotee, 
who  was  telling  her  beads  in  evident  abstraction  from  all 
worldly  thoughts.  Behind  me  was  a  pretty,  demure 
young  girl,  and  in  front  of  me  an  old  man  under  the  care 
of  his  daughter,  a  severe-looking  woman. 

While  I  was  still  looking  around  me,  Madame  Yan 
Zandt  said  : 

"  We  are  £^>ing  home,  now." 

Monsieur  Shirley  offered  me  his  arm,  as  if  under  a  pro- 
test, and  we  pushed  and  jostled  through  the  pushing, 
jostling  crowd,  until  we  found  our  way  to  the  fresh  air 
and  our  carriage. 

When  we  reached  the  palazzo,  Philippe  was  waiting  to 
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band  me  from  the  oarriage  and  to  lend  me  the  aid  of  his 
arm  in  the  ascent  of  the  long  staixcase.  I  am  snre  that 
every  one  thinks  him  a  very  attentive  brother ;  and  he  is 
&s  attentive  as  the  executioner  who  assists  to  disrobe  his 
victim,  that  there  maj  be  no  impediment  to  the  blow. 

We  had  reached  onrsitting*room,  and  before  I  had  time 
to  sit  down,  Philipi>e  said  : 

*'  Come,  let  ns  read  the  little  note  yon  received  to-night, 
my  sister  P 

Is  the  man  a  demon  ? 

I  turned  up  the  flame  of  the  lamp,  and  read  the  super- 
scription. 

<*  This  note  is  addressed  to  me^  Philippe.' 

"  It  is  all  one.  We  have  no  secrets  from  each  other,  as 
you  very  well  know.'* 

I  do  indeed  know  it--and  I  opened  the  note  and  read 
it  aloud,  Philippe  standing  behind  me  and  looking  over 
my  shoulder,  that  I  might  omit  nothing. 

'*  I  trust  that  madame  has  not  forgotten  to  keep  a  place  in  her 
memory  for  the  stnuiger  who  was  Introduced  to  her  by  the  Baron 
Thibault-Delassy.  11  madame  has  done  him  the  honor  to  remem- 
ber him,  wlU  she  also  be  pleased  to  permit  him  to  visit  her  as  a 
friend  ?  he  having  it  in  his  power  to  produce  credentials  that  will 
satisfy  her  of  his  qualifications  for  such  an  enviable  position. 

"  A  note  placed  on  the  altar  of  the  first  chapel  to  the  right,  as 
3'ou  enter  from  the  vestlbole  of  the  Annimziata,  will  reach 

"  Gumo." 

**  It  is  the  stranger  with  whom  you  danced  at  the  French 
Ambassador's  ball,  and  the  same  who  enacts  the  guide  up 
Vesuvius^  and  the  winner  at  the  Neapolitan  races,"  said 
Philippe.     "You  may  receive  him,  my  sister.!', 

I  understood  Philippe's  thought. 

<*Do  we  stay  here  ?"  I  asked,  and  I  felt  myself  blush  as 
I  asked  it 

"  Tell  him  we  are  going  to  Venice.  Write  the  note, 
and  I  will  see  that  it  reaches  its  destination.  He  is  in  pur- 
suit of  the  English  lily,  and  wishes  io  pluck  it  by  your 
hand.    You,  who  love,  should  be  willing  to  aid  all  lovers." 

"  PhiUppe  r' 

"You  would  ask  for  pen  and  paper,  Bose-Marie  ?    Here 

they  are.    Now  write." 

{Tohe  coTdinupd,) 

A   LOVE-CURL. 

What  was  I  worth  ?  I  cannot  say  ;  I  never  valued  my- 
self. Some  one  else  did,  though,  for  I  used  to  dance  with 
every  toss  of  the  coquettish  little  head,  and  knew  I  was  the 
brightest,  sunniest  of  all  the  sunny  curls  clustering  round 
the  well-shaped  brow. 

*'  Beally,"  she  used  to  say  to  me,  as  she  looked  with 
roguish  eyes  into  the  mirror,  *'you  are  the  most  obstinate 
twist  of  a  curl  that  ever  I  knew."  — 

And  so  I  was.  Why  should  not  I  peep  into  the  laup;h- 
ing  eyes  ?  Why  should  I  be  hidden  ?  I  knew  that  I  had 
a  golden  brightness  which  none  of  the  others  possessed. 
Why  not  show  it  ?  Besides,  **  some  one  "  used  to  say  that 
I  gave  all  the  character  there  was  in  the  appearance  of  the 
\ricked  little  head.  That  was  saying  a  great  deal  for  me, 
because  every  one  knew — ^at  least,  all  my  curl- mates  did 
— that  Cousin  Beggy  had  loved  our  **  Birdie  "  since  she 
was  OS  high  as  the  table.  He  had  no  curls — not  he ; 
but  straight,  limp  hair,  ever  faUing  over  the  large,  earnest 
eyes.  -* 

•  Don't  look  so  earnest,"  Birdie  once  said  ;  "I  late  you 
when  you  look  so.'' 

"Who  can  help  looking  'so'  at  an  erratic  little  creature 
like  you  ?"  he  answered,  calmly,  while  the  earnest  look 
deepened,  v^ 


''Anything  but  that,"  she  returned,  petulantly,  and  lie 
turned  away  with  a  sigh. 

"  Only  a  light-hearted  child,"  I  heard  him  murmur  one 
day ;  "  she  will  be  a  noble,  earnest  woman  one  day." 

But  do  you  think  earnestness  ever  troubled  her  butterfly 
brain?  Certainly  not  She  should  say  and  do  exactly 
what  she  pleased*  in  spite  of  Beg  and  his  earnest  looka 
Besides,  Beg  was  rather  jealous.  She  could  not  help  o&eis 
loving  her ;  she  must  be  kind  to  them.  Many  an  honest 
heart  told  itself  "  She  don  love  me,"  while  the  piquant  head 
would  nod  to  me  in  the  little  mirror,  "He  Hiinks  I  care  for 
l^im  Poor  fool  1"  And  five  minutes  afterward  I  would 
kiss  the  brow  of  a  tranquil  sleeper. 

The  little  mite  would  not  willingly  have  hurt  a  mouse. 
A  woman's  cruelty !  The  woimd  is  bound  so  lovingly  and 
tenderly  that  it  is  forgotten,  lost  in  admisation  of  the  art 
tJiat  hurts  and  heals  with  the  same  breath. 

"Beggy,  I  am  going  to  try  my  new  habit  to*day. 
Young  Perdval  asked  me  to  ride  witti  him." 

"  Is  Maud  going  with  you  ?"  he  asked,  looking  up 
quickly  from  his  writing. 

**  No,  I  am  going  alon&  I  shall  gallop  away  untQ  he  is 
quite  out  of  patience,  then  draw  rein,  and  dilate  upon  the 
scenery  in  quiet,  drawing-room  tones." 

"Do  not  ride  alone  with  that  fellow,  dear."     / 

He  rose  and  came  to  her  side. 

"  What  does  it  matter,  old  Grundy  ?  Let  me  have  my 
fun  while  I  am  young." 

"  Not  at  the  expense  of  seeming  what  you  are  noi  Do 
not  get  your  name  coupled  with  Peroival's.  Ask  Maud  to 
go  with  you." 

Maud  was  mother  as  well  as  sister  to  him. 

"  Tou  can  come,  if  you  Uke." 

She  shook  me  wickedly  off  her  brow. 

"  I  cannot  spare  the  time,"  he  said,  quietly,  as  he  sat 
down  to  his  writing  again. 

He  sighed.  He  knew  as  well  as  I  did  that  she  would  nde 
alone  with  Peroival,  enjoy  it  thoroughly,  come  back  to 
himself  and  spend  the  evening  in  fascinaling  him  with  her 
talk  and  laughing  eyes. 

Birdie  enjoyed  her  ride.  So  did  young  Perdval  hiSi 
She  went  to  the  piano  after  dinner  and  sang  to  Beginald 
all  the  songs  that  he  loved  best,  did  not  mention  Peroival^s 
name,  then  went  to  bed  and  dreamt  that  she  was  engaged 
to  him,  and  that  Beg  would  not  help  her  to  break  it  o£ 

That  Beginald  had  a  tired,  weary  look  that  Summer. 
He  had  been  working  hard,  and  was  making  rapid  strides 
in  his  profession. 

"  You  look  quite  old,"  Maud  said  to  him  one  morning 
at  breakfast ;  "  you  want  restb" 

"  Bight,  ma  soeur,  1  do  want  rest" 

He  looked  at  the  restless  head  I  caressed  opposite^  and 
the  face  which  did  ftot  look  old. 

That  afternoon  we  were  in  the  summer-house.  I  played 
with  the  tiny  breeze  that  danced  through  the  honeysuckle 
over  the  glossy  head,  while  the  large  straw  hat  flapped 
lazily,  and  the  leaves  of  Tennyson  rustled  at  "Maud" 
through  the  sunshine.  Two  large  tears  feii  slowly,  and 
before  they  reached  the  page  a  hand  was  gently  placed 
over  the  soft  eyes. 

"Keep  your  tears  for  some  one  else,"  said  Beginald. 

"  It  seems  so  real    Poor  Maud  I" 

"  That  name  reminds  me.  Our  Maud  has  had  visitors. 
Some  one  wished  to  congratulate  you.  Birdie»"  he  spoke 
earnestly,  "why  get  your  name  handed  about  so  ?" 

"  Oh,  do  not  scold.    People  will  talk,"  ^ 

"  Why  give  them  cause  to  ?" 

'*  Why  cannot  I  flirt  as  I  like  ?  No  one  imaginesi  m^as 
anything  by  it," 
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The  old  earnestness  that  worried  her.  Bnt  how  hand- 
s  )ine  he  looked  I 

The  bxeesse  danoed  ox^  jojonsly,  and  the  hat  rose  and  fell 
beneath  its  toach,  while  Begiiudd4old  an  old,  old  story, 
which  it  would  not  interest  anyone  to  hear*  He  told  it 
well,  and  if  I  had  been  allowed  a  voice  in  the  matter — 
well,  I  should  not  be  lying  in  the  old  pooketbook ;  and 
Birdie— *But  we  were  powerless,  and  could  only  look  on 
sQently  and  grieve. 

That  evening  Beginald  had  an  engagement,  and  Birdie 
a  headachet  I  tossed  with  the  restless  head  all  that  nighty 
and  lay  quietly  upon  the  quiet  one  nearly  all  the  morn- 
ing.  Iklaud  told  us  that  Beg  had  been  obliged  to  return 
to  London  suddenly,  and  Birdie  made  no  oommeni  Only 
the  face  I  saw  in  the  mirror  was  very  pale,  and  the  eyes 
fall  of  pain. 

"What  nonsense r  she  said;  "I  never  cared  for  him. 
Poor  fellow  P' 

Time  passed  away.  Birdie  grew  quiet  and  pale.  France 
Tvas  going  to  war  with  Germany.  The  papers  were  fall 
ofit        , 

"Birdie,^  said  Maud,  looking  up  from  the  letter  which 

I  knew  was  from  him,  "  Beg  is  going  to  use  his  healing 

powers  among  the  wounded.    What  do  you  think  of  it  ?" 

But  she  never  heard,  for  Tennyson. had  never  caused  a 

shower  like  that. 

And  we  were  out  in  the  old  summer-house  while  Iftaud 
pandered,  and  the  tea  and  toast  grew  cold.  Birdie  buried 
mo  in  the  honeysuckle  while  she  wept  for  Beg  and  herself — 
where  she  had  wept  for  "Maud,"  and  he  had  told  her  of  the 
lo7e  which  had  grown  with  his  growth. 

He  came  down  for  one  day  to  say  "Good-by."  She 
looked  pale,  but  how  could  he  doubt  the  truth  of  her  im- 
petuous words,  or  guess  that  she  grieved  to  lose  him  ? 

"Just  for  old  friendship's  sake,"  he  pleaded,  raising  me 
gf'ntly  in  one  hand,  while  the  other  held  the  bright  scissors. 
It  was  cruel  to  take  me  from  her,  but  love  is  always  cruel 
to  some  one ;  it  cannot  help  itself. 

When  he  was  really  gone.  Birdie  often  read  "Maud 
Again  in  the  old  summer-house ;  and  would  dream  among 
the  leaves  and  flowers  that  she  heard  the  rattle  of  the  mus- 
ketry and  the  clashing  of  the  swords ;  that  she  was  a  sol- 
dier's bride,  whose  love  was  the  strength  of  the  hero  she 
followed  to  his  final  fight  upon  a  foreign  field ;  or,  that  she 
was  with  Beg  among  the  wounded. 

Among  the  wounded  there  toil  the  brave,  patient  men 
^ho  give  their  lives— for  what  ?  To  satisfy,  sometimes 
caprice,  sometimes  ambition,  and  neither  ever  are  sat- 
isfied. 

With  a  cheery  word  and  pleasant  smile  for  each,  Begi- 
naid  used  liis  skill  among  them.  Many  a  weeping  wife 
would  have  called  her  bonnie,  laughing  children  fatherless, 
*out  for  the  "MMicin  TAnglais"  with  the  limp  hair  and 
earnest  eyes.  And  I?  I  was  with  him  everywhere— on 
the  battle-field,  in  the  tent,  and  beside  the  pale,  sufiering 
faces,  the  long  row  of  which  oonstitated  a  hospital  When 
the  quiet  stars  peeped  in  upon  his  sleeping  face,  and  Birdie's 
laughing  eyes  looked  from  dreamland  into  his,  I  heaved 
tvith  the  heaving  of  the  broad,  strong  breast,  and  felt  the 
brave,  true  heart  beat  beneath  me. 

One  day,  when  the  grapeshot  fell  thick  and  f^,  and  the 
heavy  shells  burst  with  death  in  every  splint,  he  bent  over 
a  poor  fellow  whose  life-blood  ebbed  fast  and  silently.  In 
vain  he  stanched  the  wound,  too  deep  for  aught  but 
death  to  heaL  "Mes  enfants,  mee  enfantsl'*  With  his 
last  thought  for  his  babes,  he  yielded  his  life  to  the  Giver 
of  it  As  Beginald  turned  with  a  mist  over  his  earnest 
eyes,  a  bullet  pierced  me  on  ito  way  into  his  chests  and  he 
stviggered  forward. 
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For  twenty-four  hours  I  rose  and  fell  upon  the  breast  of 
the  dying  man*  Early  one  morning  he  used  his  feeble 
strength  to  place  me  from  the  little  locket  into  his  pocket- 
book,  and  scrawl  " Beg  to  Birdie"  on  the  page  which  held 
me.  The  pencil-marks  were  faint,  but  she  would  make 
them  out  "for  old  friendahip's  sake,"  he  murmured.  He 
wrote  the  address  underneath,  and  placed  me  in  the  hands 
of  his  medical  comrade. 

That  evening,  when  the  little  pocketbook  was  opened  to 
note  the  address,  I  saw  the  limp  hair  lying  off  the  calm, 
white  brow,  and  the  earnest  eyes  covered  by  their  marble 
lids.  There  was  no  pain  about  ^he  placid  mouth,  and  he 
looked  very  handsome,  although  it  was  the  still,  pale  beauty 
of  death  upon  his  face. 

Many  years  have  passed  since  then,  and  I  often  hear, 
"Why  do  you  not  many.  Birdie?"  But  "Birdie"  only 
smiles — the  smile  of  one  who  has  learnt  to  suffer  and  be 
strong. 

I  alone  know  how  often  the  soft  eyes  look  upon  those 
feeble,  straggling  letters,  "Beg  to  Birdie,"  for  I  lie  near 
them.  If  she  loves  me,  it  is  not  because  I  belonged  to  her, 
but  that  I  was  with  him  in  battle-field  and  tent,  beating 
against  the  strong,  true  heart  that  never  knew  g^  loved 
him  dearer  than  herselt 

"  She  will  be  a  noble,  earnest  woman  one  day,"  he  said. 
There  is  a  school  in  which  many  seemingly  selfish,  frivol- 
ous creatures  become  so— the  school  of  suffering.  She  is 
noble — ^noble  in  unselflfthneas,  in  love  for  others,  in  tender-^ 
ness  for  sorrow  and  sympathy  with  sufiering ;  noble  in  not 
permitting  her  life-sorrow  and  mistake  to  mar  the  happi-, 
ness  of  those  around  her ;  earnest  in  giving  the  word  of 
advice  just  where  it  is  needed,  and  the  warning  truth  be- 
fore it  is  too  late.  And  no  young  friend  is  ever  vexed  when 
Birdie  scolds.  She  was  not  true  to  herself,  but  perchance 
the  timely  word  of  love  may  spare  others  the  pain  which 
has  been  hers. 

So  I  lie  quietly  in  my  nook,  and  when  I  hear  folks  talk 
of  " selfish,  narrow-minded  old  maids,"  I  wish  I  could  make 
them  a  speech  upon  the  subject ;  but  then,  you  see,  I  can't; 
for  I  am  only  an  old,  faded  Love-curl. 
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A  FEW  days  before  the  French  Parliamentary  vacation 
commenced,  M.  Turquet,  Under-Secretary  for  Fine  Arts, 
presented  a  Bill,  in  the  name  of  the  Ministry  of  Fine  Arts; 
providing  for  the  partial  alienation  of  the  Crown  diamonds. 
Nothing  was  done  in  the  matter  before  the  Chambers  sep- 
arated, owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  time  at  disposal,  but; 
it  is  stated  that  the  proposal  will  be  vigorously  pushed 
forwsrd  at  the  opening  of  next  session.  The  following 
details  on  the  subject  are  given  in  the  Oalignani: 

The  gems  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  those  pos^ 
sessing  merely  an  intrinsio  value,  and  those  which,  in 
addition,  have  an  artistic  value.  The  proposal  deals  with 
the  former  alone,  estimated  to  be  worth  between  seven  and 
eight  millions  of  francs,  and  with  the  pit)ceed8  of  their 
sale  it  is  intended  to  form  a  fund  to  be  applied  to  the  puz^ 
chase,  from  time  to  time,  of  important  works  of  art  for 
the  National  Museums.  At  present,  no  such  fund  exists^ 
the  only  approach  to  it  being  an  annual  grant  by  tha 
Chambers  of  250,000  francs,  to  be  employed  in  effecting 
the  purchases  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  it  has  been 
fotmd  that  opportunities  for  acquiring  valuable  works  of 
art  have  been  lost  by  the  inadequacy  of  the  amount  allowed 
for  the  purpose.  Instances  in  point  are  afforded  in  the 
cases  of  the  Luini  frescoes  and  the  Firmin-Didot  library, 
when  no  purchase  of  importance  could  be  effected  for  the 
State  from  the  insufficient  means  available. 
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THE   SINGER'S   STORY. 

I  WAS  B  bom  miuioiaii.  When  I  ma  a  oliild  of  two,  I 
voold  spend  tioim  wftly  tonching  the  piano-kejs,  uid 
listening  with  exquisite  delight  to  the  Bonnds.  Uore,  I 
had  a  beantifol  Toioe — eo  beantifol,  that  when  Z  BKig 
InUabys  to  mj  dolle,  stnngerB  wonid  stop  at  the  dooi  in 
pissing. 

I  was  a  flshentum's  dBnghter, 

I  grew  np  healthy  end  free^  and  m;  voioe  heoeme 
rtrsnger  and 
tweeter.  When 
I  was  sixteen, 
m7  nnole  took 
me  to  Phila- 
delphia, and 
oommenced 
mj  mnsioal 
ednoation. 

I  lored  re- 
finement and 
art:  I  was 
pretty;  and 
soon  they 
adopted     me, 

pathy,  enoooi- 
agemeot  and 
ednoatiou 
oonld  do  for 
me  became 
mine.  My 
nnole  Archi- 
bald WM  very 
prond  of  my 
voices  aod  de- 
termined that 
it  shoolct  reach 
ita  fnll  com- 
pasB. 

"Ton  hare 
a  bird  in  yonr 
throat  which 
can  win  yea 
both  fame  and 
g<^d,  Oabri- 
ella,"  he  used 
to  say. 

Not  that  he 
had  any  defi- 
nite plans  for 
me.  It  was 
enongh  for 
liim  to  ait  and 
listen  while  I 

played     and  _ 

sang     in    the 

twilight — to  have  the  crowded  room  niddenly  hnsh  when 
my  Toioe  took  np  the  song;  He  took  the  most  exqiiinte 
pleasnre  and  pride  in  my  saooeeaes. 

When  I  was  eighteen,  he  gave  me  a  reception,  at  which 
people  of  high  rank  and  talent  paid  me  so  many  compli- 
mcnta  that  I  oonld  not  but  belioTC  in  my  own  powera. 

I  had  sot  natniallj  mnch  oonfidenae  in  myself,  and  it 
alwaya  required  a  considerable  effort  to  play  or  sing  before 
strvigem.  I  always  made  it,  however,  when  Uncle  Archi- 
bsld  wished.  I  realized  that  I  owed  it  to  him  that  I  was 
a  well-ednoated,  accomplished  yonng  lady,  instead  of  an 
ignorant  gitl,  living  obscnrely  and  hnmbly.     I  had  no 
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taste  for  the  sphere  of  life  into  which  1  was  born,  and 
gladly  'esoapad  it.  After  five  years'  leaidence  with  my 
nnole,  I  seemed  always  to  have  lived  in  Philadelphia. 

One  evening  when  I  had  been  mnging  to  him,  he  said : 

"  Oabiielle,  I  am  going  to  send  yon  abroad." 

I  tnmed,  and  saw  that  he  was  in  oameBt 

"When?" 

"In  a  few  weeks — as  soon  as  yon  can  be  ready." 

"Howr 

"In  care  of  yonr  pastor's  family,  who  will  start  this 
Spring.  Bnt 
yon  will  not 
go  solely  for 
tight- seeing; 
yon  go  to. 
study.  Yonr 
mnoioal  edu- 
cation ens  be 
finished  only, 
inl^ria" 

I  was  pleased 
at  the  thought, 
of  going 
abroad,  al- 
though I  did 
not  much  en- 
joy the  com- 
panj  of  my 
.  pastor,  who 
was  aged,  cold 
and  formaL 
Hia  wife  and 
daughters 
were  also  very 
dignified  and 


this  ' 


the 


arrangement 
my  nnole  had 
made  for  m^ 
and  I  found 
no  Ainlt  willt 
it,  for  I  knew, 
if  not  con- 
genial, the 
Snnderlands 
would  keep 
me  strictly  to  . 
my  lesBona  . 
andptacticeb 

In  a  month 
we  set  sail. 

I  spent  two 
Winters   in 
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lemainder  of 
the  two  years  I  traveled  with~my  friends.  Of  all  lands, 
I  loved  Italy  the  most  dearly.  The  golden-blue  skies, 
the  landscapes,  the  people,  the  aongs,  all  gave  me  tho 
moet  ezqnisito  pleasure^  and  I  vowed  never  to  forget  this 
land  of  beauty.  I  felt  that  I  owed  it  a  debt  of  gratitnde 
for  all  I  had  enjoyed  there. 

We  had  retomed  to  I^ria,  where  I  was  finishing  a 
conrve  of  lessons,  when  there  came  a  startling  letter  from 
my  nnole.     I  was  recalled  home.  __  He  had  failed  in  bnsi- 

I  crossed  on  the  steamer  alone,  and  hurriedly  sought  my 
uncle's  boose.     Oloaed  sbnttera,  silence,  daikneafc  ' 
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I  hunriedlj  qnestioned  the  Benrani  Her  master  was 
Tery  ilL 

Worn  out  vith  striving  and  disappointmeot*  my  good 
Uade  Archibald  lay  in  a  darkened  chamber — a  shadow  of 
his  former  s^    Though  this  disaster  in  business  had 
been  feared  for  a  year,  ho  had  kept  me  at  my  studies  and 
pleasures  abroad^  and  neyer  let  me  know  the  trouble  he 
was  in. 
**  And  are  you  a  poor  man  now.  Uncle  Archibald  ?** 
"I  shall  be,  as  soon  as  my  house  is  sold." 
I  bent  and  kissed  the  forehead  of  this  noble  and  kind 
dd  man,  who  had  been  my  greatest  earthly  benefactor, 
vowing  that  his  home  should  never  be  sold.     While  he  had 
wealth  he  had  given  it  freely  xmto  me.    Now  that  he  had 
it  not.  I  would  restore  it  to  him  I 

Yes,  I  would  commence  public  life  as  a  singer ;  though, 
as  I  have  said,  constitutionally  timid,  shrinking  from  what- 
ever made  me  conspionous^  I  promptly  decided  upon  this 
.course  of  life. 

Por  the  first  time  delighting  in  my  powers,  I  hastily 
•■ought  the  leader  of  a  superior  opera  troupe  and  oflfered 
pny  services. 

He  was  much  pleased.  He  knew  me  well,  having  heard 
iSie  sing  several  times  at  my  uncle*s  house^  and  he  had  re- 
peatedly advised  me  to  sing  in  public. 

"But  you  would  need  more  courage,  more  confidence. 
It  would  greatly  aid  your  success,"  he  used  to  say. 

Now,  on  my  application,  enthusiastically  in  earnest  and 
quite  forgetful  of  sel^  I  must  have  appeared  differently, 
for  he  said : 

"  So  you  begin  to  understand  yourself — to  appreciate 
^  our  powers.  That  ia  good.  I  shall  have  great  delight  in 
,  ringing  you  out" 

I  had  a  few  weeks  of  preparation,  which  were,  however, 
sufficient. 

^<  Don't  hurt  your  health  by  too  close  study  ;  that  will 
weaken  your  voice  and  spoil  everything,"  said  my  friend. 
"  You  must  take  a  long,  brisk  walk  daily." 

In  compliance  with  this  advice,  I  daily  threaded  the 
public  streets  with  a  free,  light  step.  In  all  my  life  I  had 
lever  been  so  happy  and  courageous.  I  seemed  upheld 
on  wings.  I  knew  I  should  succeed  in  my  undertaking, 
,of  which  my  unde  as  yet  knew  nothing.  His  sad,  patient 
face  had  a  fascination  for  me,  feasting  as  I  was  on  the 
thought  of  how  glad  and  hopeful  I  would  soon  make  it 
appear. 

.  I  was  passing  rapidly  along  a  crowded  square,  one 
morning,  when  a  hand  touched  my  arm.  It  was  that  of 
one  of  two  beggar  children — ^Italians. 

A  thrill  went  through  me  as  I  looked  into  the  girl's 
soft,  dark  eyes,  and  heard  her  lisp  her  petition  in  softer 
Tuscan.  I  fdt  quickly  for  my  purse ;  but  I  had  left  it 
behind  me. 

I  would  have  at  once  drawn  a  jewel  from  my  finger,  but 
I  reflected  that  it  might  not  be  a  wise  gift 

What  could  I  give  this  destitute  child  of  my  beloved 
Italy  ?  Suddenly  a  thought  came  to  me-— I  would  give 
her  a  song. 

Throwing  back  my  vail,  I  put  the  children  before  me 
and  began  to  sing.  As  if  a  magic  spell  bad  been  dropped 
upon  them,  they  all  stood  silent  around  me ;  only  there 
was  a  little  stir  on  the  outside  of  the  crowd  which  I  felt 
pressed  inward  and  widened — for  I  was  intent  only  in 
giving  of  my  sweetest  and  best  in  this  happy  charity.  I 
knew  no  one  in  that  crowded  mart,  and  did  not  fear  re- 
cognition ;  and  in  the  musical  Tuscan  words  I  loved,  I 
caroled  loudly  and  clearly. 

Then  I  seized  the  child's  brown  wrist  and  lifted  her  thin 
palm  ;  silver  and  even  gold  dropped  into  it  _I  caught^a 


glimpse  of  many  wild,  delighted,  eager  eyes ;  then,  is 
they  hustled  around  the  children  with  a  shower  of  pie- 
dons  coin,  so  that  each  joined  her  little  hands  to  receive 
it,  I  slipped  aside  and  ran  home  with  a  gay  heart 

That  night  I  was  to  sing.  I  had  kept  my  health,  and  as 
my  maid  dressed  me  in  the  shimmering  evening  lobes, 
she  declared  my  beauty  to  be  wonderful. 

But,  as  I  turned  from  the  mirror,  a  sudden  sickenisg 
realization  of  the  strange  concourse  awaiting  my  coming 
filled  my  heart  The  old  forgotten  dread  retnrned  and 
overwhelmed  me.  I  began  to  tremble.  A  wild,  shaking 
fear  filled  me.  I  felt  for  the  first  time  the  importance  cf 
the  occasion.  These  five  thousand  people  awaiting  my 
singing  were  not  my  friends  or  my  nude's.  They  bed 
cold,  strange  hearts  for  me.  They  would  listen  skurpW, 
and  judge  me  rigorously.  Oh,  God,  how  frightened  I 
was ! 

The  manager  was  at  the  door.  He  bent  to  button  mj 
glove. 

"  Good  heavens,  what  pale  cheeks  1"  he  cried,  in  dismay. 
''Marie,  rouge  her." 

But  I  motioned  the  girl  away.  I  came  forward,  bIowIt. 
I  seemed  to  see  my  old  uncle's  pathetic  eyes,  and  hraoed 
myself  accordingly.  I  moved  undassically  upon  tbe 
stage,  feeling  bliudly  for  the  first  words  of  my  song. 

I  had  not  lifted  my  white  face,  when  peal  after  peal  of 
welcome  broke  upon  me.  Kind  ?  Did  they  mean  en- 
couragement ?  I  raised  my  lashes,  feeling  a  little  color 
running  into  my  pale  lips,  but  the  clapping  of  hands  grew 
louder.  A  tumult  of  applause  fiUed  the  building.  The 
air  rained  fiowers  and  fragrance.  I  heard  enthnaiaatio 
words.  Ladies  kissed  their  hands  to  ma  I  felt  my 
frozen  face  soften  and  brighten,  until  I  met  anule  irith 
smila 

Still  the  clapping  of  hands — still  the  rain  of  floven. 
This  was  not  merely  kind  encouragement  It  was  ap- 
provaly  Enthusiasm,  delight  I  gazed  upon  the  radiant 
faces  wonderingly. 

*'  Sing  the  ditty  you  sang  this  morning  for  the  beg- 
gars 1"  they  cried. 

My  heart's  blood  filled  my  cheeks.  I  trembled.  For  a 
monient  I  stood  faltering  like  a  shy  child.  Then,  as  they 
sympathetically  hushed,  awaiting  the  words  of  my  song,  I 
softly  syllabled  the  first  strain,  and  caroled  to  the  end  the 
simple  Tuscan  ditty. 

'  Ah,  how  pleased  they  were  !  how  kind  I  how  warm  my 
heart  I  I  feared  no  longer.  I  could  have  sung  for  tbem 
all  night  When  I  retired,  the  old  manager,  my  friend, 
embraced  me. 

*'  It  is  all  right,  my  child.  They  know  you — they  lore 
you  1" 

Ah !  I  lived  years  in  that  beautiful  evening.  Heaven 
only  knows  how  my  heart  trembled  with  gratitude  that  it 
was  a  success.  I  flew  home  to  my  uncle ;  I  knelt  down  by 
his  pillow,  and  kissed  his  cheek.  He  locked  at  my  dress, 
my  loose  hair  full  of  flowers,  my  burning  cheeks  and 
dancing  eyes.  '^ 

/  *'  Gabrielle !"  he  cried,  «  you  have  been  in  opera  ?" 
And  then  I  confessed,  and  told  my  glad  tidings. 
Ah,  success  is  sweet  I    I  had  been  favored — ^my  feet,  so 
timid,  were  set  in  a  flowery  path.    The  way  has  ever  been 
bright  and  fair.     I  love  my  vocation. 

But  when  the  song  is  done,  and  the  lights  am  quenched, 
I  speed  away  as  gayly  to  the  bright  home  I  have  securetl, 
and  made  it  the  resting-place  of  a  fond  old  heart  I  have 
filled  it  with  all  the  luxuries  which  money  will  buy,  and 
many  friends  throng  it;  but  tbough  triumphs  crovd 
around  me,  none  will  ever,  I  think,  be  as  sweet  as  nsy 
first  success. 
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BRICK  TEA. 

In  a  recent  report  on  tlie  trade  of  Kin  Kiang,  China, 
some  interesting  facts  are  given  in  regard  to  the  mann- 
lactare  of  and  traffic  in  a  product  known  as  "  brick  tea.*' 
The  quantity  of  this  kind  of  tea  exported  from  Kin  Kiang 
daring  one  year  has  amounted  to  681,333  pounds.  There 
are  three  kinds  of  brick  tea  made.  The  first,  or  largest 
kind,  is  a  cake  of  coarso  green  tea,  which  weighs,  when 
thoroughly  dried,  about  three  and  one-half  pounds,  and  is 
about  one  foot  long  by  seven  inches  wide.  These  cakes 
are  made  in  a  wooden  mold  while  wet,  and  compressed  by 
a  lever  press  and  afterward  dried.  This  is  all  done  by 
hand  labor,  and  affords  employment  to  a  large  number  of 
coolies.  When  dried,  each  cake  is  wrapped  in  paper  and 
packed  in  strong  baskots,  each  containing  thirty*six  cakes. 
The  cost  of  this  tea  per  basket  ia.about  $6.75,  and  the  an- 
nual exportation  amounts  to  from  15,000  to  20,000  baskets. 

The  tea  is  sent  from  Kin  Kiang  to  Tientsin,  from  whence 
it  goes  ovarland  through  Mongolia  for  consumption 
among  the  inhabitants  of  West  and  Northwest  Siberia,  in 
the  province  of  Kazan,  on  the  Volga,  and  by  the  Kirghis 
and  other  Santas  tribes.  A  cake  of  tea  of  the  same  form, 
bat  of  a  much  commoner  quality,  costing  about  $5.25, 
made  by  the  Chinese  at  Yang-lontung,  in  Hupeh,  is 
^fgely  consumed  in  Mongolia.  There  being  no  copper 
currenoy  in  that  country,  the  Chinese  bankers  in  Mon- 
golia keep  stores  of  this  brick  tea  and  issue  it  as  a  mone- 
tary medium. 

The  second  kind  of  brick  tea  is  of  a  finer  quality,  each 
oake. weighing  one  and  one-half  pounds,  and  being  eight 
and  one-quarter  jnches  long  by  five  and  one-quarter  inches 
wide.  It  is  packed  in  baskets,  each  containing  eighty  or 
ninety,  and  costs  about  $8.25  per  basket  This  kind  is 
consumed  in  West  and  Southwest  Siberia,  at  Kazan,  and 
on  the  Amoor. 

The  third  kind  of  brick  tea  is  made  of  black  tea  dust, 
each  cake  weighing  two  and  one-quarter  pounds,  and 
heing  eight  and  one-half  inches  long  by  six  inches  wid& 
It  is  packed  in  baskets  containing  sixty-four  cakes  each, 
and  costs  $8  per  basket  It  is  consumed  throughout  Si- 
beria and  in  Eastern  European  Bussia  by  the  peasantry. 
It  is  made  into  cakes  at  Foochow,  Kin  Eliang  and  Hang- 
kow.  The  yearly  exportation  from  the  three  places  is 
about  100,000  baskets.  It  is  stated  that  at  Hangkow  there 
are  now  four  brick  tea  factories,  two  of  which  employ 
steam  power.  The  employment  of  steam  instead  of  hand 
presses  will  ultimately  cheapen  the  cost  of  production,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  more  satisfactory  article  will  be  placed 
on  the  market  Brick  tea  made  in  the  old  manner  ^^^ 
not  pressed  sufficiently  hard  to  enable  it  to  SQCcessjC^y 
resist  the  rough  treatment  it  received  en,  rotUe^  and  fre- 
quently reached  its  destination  in  a  broken  and  crumbling 
condition,  which  detracted  from  its  value,  buyers  laying 
considerable  stress  on  its  hardness  and  perfection* , 


quite  so  useful  as  a  horse."  With  the  Hindus  there  is  very 
little  difference.  A  writer  well  informed  on  Indian  sub- 
jects says :  "  A  Hindu  naturally  despises  women,  and 
among  them  no  wife  ever  looks  for  kindness,  or  even  at- 
tention, from  her  husband,  who  disdains  even  to  mention 
her  name,  or  to  permit  her  to  eat  until  he  has  entirely 
finished,  although  her  own  male  children  sit  down  with 
him  ;  and  so  what  remains  from  the  children  forms  the 
mother's  share."  Of  course,  the  force  of  circumstances 
prevents  this  being  carried  out  in  some  classes  of  Hindus — 
amongst  the  low  castes,  for  instance.  Yet,  doubtless,  the 
spirit  is  the  same  throughout,  otherwise  the  treatment  ot 
women  would  be  different  .«.*. 

One  can  easily  arrive  at  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  tho 
estimation  in  which  women  are  invariably  held  by  natives, 
by  noticing  how,  instead  of  abusing  a  man  regarding  him- 
self, directly  to  himself,  his  femiile  relatives  are  spoken  of. 
I  remember,  on  going  first  to  Calcutta,  being  engaged  in 
business  matters  with  a  very  clever  native  gentleman,  who 
can  speak  and  write  English  as  well  as  I  can.  From  his 
earliest  days  he  has  associated  with  Europeans,  and  be- 
longs to  the  Brahms-Semaj  caste.  Although  this  religion 
rather  nearly  approaches  the  Protestant  one  in  the 
results  of  its  teaching,  and  notwithstanding  that  this 
gentleman  understood  English  customs  perfectly  well, 
when  in  return  for  his  inquiry  had  I  left  all  my  friends 
at  home  well,  I  asked,  as  would  any  Englishman,  know- 
ing him  to  be  a  married  man,   **  Was  Mrs. well  ?" 

(apologizing  for  the  English  prefix),  he  answered  me  very 
quietly,  "  Thank  you,  my  family  are  all  well ;  bat  be 
careful  in  speaking  to  Bengalis,  for  any  mention  of  a  man's 
wife  to'  him  is  a  great  insult" 


ss 


'  HUSBANDS  AND  WIVES  IN  INDIA, 

Thb  life  of  a  native  lady  can  in  no  way  be  compared 
with  that  of  an  English  one.  In  her  childhood  she  sees 
her  father  fondling  his  male  children,  and  knows  them  to 
be  taken  about  and  loved,  whilst  she  is  kept  in  her  own 
apartment,  shut  up,  almost  excluded  from  outsi4a  'society ; 
and  this  state  of  nearly  total  seclusion  from  lilt  and  hap- 
piiiasa  continues  to  the  ead  of  her  days.  And  he,  the  hus- 
band, to  whom  she  is  married  in  perfect  ignorance  as  to 
what  he  may  prove,  considers  her,  according  to  a  man*s  own 
stateiiieiiti  "a  nice  creature,  pleasing  at  times,  but  not 
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The  daily  life  of  the  family  is  a  series  of  pictures  of  Ar- 
cadian simplicity.  At  daybreak,  when  the  crows  begin  to 
caw,  the  whole  household  is  astir.  Tho  two  elder  brothers 
are  off  to  the  fields,  while  Gayaram  is  seeing  after  the 
cows.  The  women  are  busy  in  the  huts  and  courtyard. 
Sometimes  the  men  come  home  to  their  midday  meal,  and 
sometimes  it  is  carried  to  them  in  the  fields.  At  sunset 
the  work  of  the  day  is  brought  to  a  close.  A  mat  is ' 
spread  in  the  courtyard,  and  the  men  sit  down  cross-legged 
and  smoke  their  bubble-bubbles  ;  at  such  time  it  is  the 
joy  of  Baden's  life  to  listen  to  the  childish  prattle  of  his 
little  daughter  MalatL  Occasionally  the  mothers  pay 
visits  to  their  neighbors,  or  neighbors  drop  in  and  join  in 
the  smoking.  The  conversation  is  nearly  always  the 
same— the  weather,  the  bullocks,  the  crops  and  the  cows  ; 
the  plowing,  harvesting,  sowing  or  irrigating.  Bat  money 
is  ever  the  burden  of  the  talk — ^rupees,  annas  and  pice ;  the 
zemindar's  rent ;  the  interest  paid  to  the  money-lender ; 
the  cost,  loss  or  profit  of  every  transaction  connected  with 
farm  or  household.  *  • 

The  whole  family  is  religious  ;  indeed,  all  Hindoos  are 
religious.  They  may  be  everything  that  is  good  or  bad, 
but  they  are  2%prer  wanting  in  fear  of  the  gods.  They  are 
constantly  uttering  the  sacred  names,  and  they  offer  a  por- 
tion of  every  meal  to  the  gods  of  the  earth,  water  and  sky. 
They  see  deity  in  everything  that  exists,  and  omens  of 
good  or  evil  in  everything  that  moves.  If  they  meet  a 
cow  or  a  wedding,  they  rejoice  over  their  good  fortune ; 
if  they  see  a  widow  or  a  funeral,  they  are  down-hearted  at 
their  ill-luck.  They  engage  in  no  business,  or  journey  or 
transaction  of  any  sort  or  kind,  without  a  prayer  to  tho 
goddess  Lakishimi  or  an  invocation  to  the  elephant- 
headed  Ganesha. 


A    SHORT   TRIP  ABOUND    THE    WOBLD. 


ONLY  A  CHILD'S  GRAVE. 
It  la  only  the  tonn  of  a  heaped-op  aod, 

And  some  words  in  a  Molptomd  wreath. 
That  tall  ot  A  soDl  sono  borne  loOod, 

Whtle  the  rest  liaa  nndamaath. 
It  to  only  tbe  gravo  ot  a  little  ehUdi 

A  flhied  on  tbe  Ma  of  Time; 
A  spot  oT«T  whfeb  tbe  wlnda  mn  wQd, 

And  elothe  It  wfth  freely  rime. 
But  I.  who  atood  In  this  very  plaa«^ 

One  Bultry  Sommer'i  day, 
Beheld  a  mother,  with  whitened  faee. 

Bend  orer  her  baby'e  olay— 
fiend  down  till  she  alaaped  tbe  Uny  akell. 

With  all  lt>  poUah  and  aheen, 
OloM  Dp  to  her  anoW'Whfle  bosom's  swell. 

Her  marble  arms  between. 
I  know  ot  a  borne  not  far  away, 

Where  peaea  and  plenty  abounds. 
But  tbe  light  went  oat  one  Summer's  d^, 

Frem  tbe  beantlfnl  bonae  and  grounds. 
There  were  little  feet  that  pattered  about. 

Now  still  In  the  sleep  ot  death. 
And  tbe  walls  that  rang  wtth  a  eblldlsh  sbotlt 

Boaroe  eoho  a  passing  breath. 
I  know  ot  a  drawer  In  an  ebony  tiama. 

Wherein  there  is  hoarded  wealth ; 
Where  erety  day  oomea  a  stately  dama 

To  kneel  and  to  weep  by  stealth. 
Her  WMlth  Is  a  halt-worn  salt  ot  tdna. 

Some  books  and  a  braken  toy, 
A  velvet  oap  and  a  little  shoe, 

And  the  pletam  ot  ber  boy. 
For  these— she  would  give  ber  gema  and  gold. 

Would  barter  her  boose  and  lands ; 
For  these— were  they  to  be  bought  and  sold, 

She  would  work  wtth  her  delloate  bands. 
One  bait  ot  her  heart  lies  here  In  this  giaTO, 

Tbe  other  is  out  with  the  world, 
naylog  a  part  as  esllona  as  brave, 

TIU  tbe  aeroll  of  ber  Ute  Is  unfsried. 


Kyi  It  la  only  tbe  grave  ot  a  obUd, 

8on)e  sods  o'er  a  sinless  torm. 
Conid  It  be  by  prayer  from  death  begalled, 

Ckrald  It  be  by  love  made  warm. 
The  winds  would  wander  around  this  spot. 

And  tbe  frost  ereet  ita  whitened  crest. 
But  tbe  frost  and  winds  would  find  It  not. 

For  the  babe  would  be  on  Its  mother's  bi«ast. 


THE  PAPAW  (ASIHIKA  TJULOBA). 

kxatiQ  the  natiTe  fruits  of  our  aorthem  lalitudw  in 
America,  there  ia  perhaps  noita  better  known  to  the  joiuig 
who  have  grown  up  in  the  pore  sir,  and  lees  hiown  to  the 
deniEena  of  dtiea,  than  the  papew,  or,  as  oar  Cusdiu 
neighbors  call  it,  the  asiminier. 

The  pftpftv-tree  growa  to  the  height  ot  some  flfte^  or 


■.fniH;  b,  SMd|ii,Sullsaaf  PrsUi^SsAloaeraMi. 
ran  pirAw  (isncDU  vsilosa). 

twoDfy  feet,  wotthlen  for  its  wood,  bnt  dotting  fix  ^loA- 
■Mpe  pleasantly  irith  its  smooth,  silTer-gnij  bark,  bril' 
liant  leaves  and  pendent  pnrpla  masses  ot  floven-or, 
Istar  in  the  season,  with  its  irregnlarly  oral  tbUov  fniiL 
Thia  ia  not  an  article  of  oommeroe  U17  where,  ire  believe ; 
btit  fonng  folka  enjoj  i^  and  ottr  IndiaD  predeoeM''* 
made  it  serre  iti  torn  aa  food.  Its  soft  pnlp  ia  trdgnnt, 
some  M!j  insipid,  bnt  might  be  improved  bj  onltintion. 
On  the  streams  in  the  Middle,  Sonthem  and  Westsn 
States,  which  it  lores,  it  sometimea  forms  thickets  oover- 
ing  acres,  and  these  are  fsTorite  grounds  for  boliM  ot 
the  7oang  folk  gatherinfj  the  fruit. 

There  is  snother  amall-flowered  Tsrietr,  that  rar«l7  '^' 
oeeds  two  feet  in  height,  foand  on  the  coast  of  Ouolin^ 
and  Georgia.  Another  wiety,  fotmd  in  the  latter  State 
and  Florida,  is  still  smaller,  and  rivals  the  magnolia  in  its 
bemtifal  blossoms. 

The  deli<rioDS  costard-apple  of  the  Weat  Indies  belcne> 
to  the  atm6  family  as  this  comparatiTsly  deopisad  natite 
fmit,  which  ia  waiting  for  onltiTation  and  improrament  to 
be  admitted  to  good  aode^. 


A  SHORT  TRIP  AROUND  THE 
WORLD. 

Bv   Thomas   W.  Knox. 

If  stout  old  Sir  Francis  Drake,  the  flnt  naTigatcx  toail 
aronnd  tbe  globe,  oonld  appear  on  earth  to-daj,  he  wouu 
be  quits  joBtiflable  in  atanding  tnnsfized  with  astonidi- 
ment  The  annonnoement  that  he  oonld  eaoiiide  c^ 
aphere  in  less  thin  eigh^  dsya  wonld  be  loo  much  for  h" 
eqiunimitr,  whm  ha  reflected  that  the  vsTage  in  tbaiS^ 
oMft,  from  Fljmoatb  back  to  Flymoath  again,  <  "* 


A    SEORT   TRIP   ABOUND    TBE    WORLD. 


jamXy  two  ^eais,  and  oompelled  bim  to  atom  the  aqnator 
no  lew  than  four  times.  Tbe  perfomutDca  of  the  modarn 
steamship  voold  ba  likelj  to  bevildar  him,  and  be  oould 
■caroel;  oomptehoid  the  transit  of  the  American  Continent 
in  a  single  veek.  From  New  Trark  to  Omaha  without 
change  of  can,  or  dlothea,  would  be  beyond  his  nndentand- 


From  the  two  yean  loqiured  for  the  oiroomnavigation 
of  the  globe  in  the  timo  of  Bir  FianoiB,  tbe  progreaa  down 
to  our  d^  was  not  Ter;  rapid.  For  two  hondrad  ;esra 
after  that  erenttol  voyage  of  the  ^itdbtth,  there  was  little 
if  any  redaction  in  the  time  for  a  similar  omise,  though 
there  was  a  material  diminntion  in  tbe  profits  to  ba  derived 


ing,  and  from  from  semi- 
Omaha  to  Ban  piiatioal  ad- 
f^andsoo  in  a  ventoree  along 
Pollnun  car  tbe  route.  The 
wonld  appear  brave  old  ad- 
to  bis  old-  miial  made 
fashioned  his  enterpriw 
mind  like  the  remnneraUve 
work  of  the  in  a  high  de- 
magioian,  giee,  both  to 
There  is  good  bis  Oovem- 
zaaacm  to  be-  mentandhim- 
lievehewonld  self;  tbe 
not  be  thank-  oonrta  are  aaid 
tol  that  he  had  to  be  troubled 
been  awak-  at  the  present 
ened  from  his  day  abont  tbe 
Bleep  of  three  rightftil  own- 
centtiriee.  To  ership  of  some 
the  qneetion,  doieos  of  mtl- 
"Whatwonld  lions  which 
AdminlDrake  belonged  orig- 
eaj  it  he  were  inally  to  the 
alive  now?"  estate  of  Sir 
the  historic  I^anoia  Drake 
Irishman  and  have 
might  res-  inoreased 
pond,  "He  throngh  the 
would  say  operations  of 
he's  glad  he'a  time  and  th* 
dead!"                                                             ¥ LorsvwAs^uie  uc  oti4.  tables  '  of 
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flrimple  and  oompoaad  interest  If  modem  voyaging  could 
be  as  profitable  as  was  the  oroise  of  the  Elizabeth  under  the 
control  of  the  pioneer  of  oiroumnayigatioB,  the  ocean  vonld 
be  stippled  with  sails,  and  half  oar  citizens  would  go 
a-plnnderingf  with  the  understanding  that  those  who  staid 
at  home  should  haye  a  two-fifths  interest  in  the  enterprise 
as  compensation  for  their  abstention.  But,  alas  for  us  ! 
not  onlj  has  the  age  of  chivalry  gone,  but  the  age  of  pi- 
racy ;  it  flourishes  only  among  the  barbarians  of  the  Malay 
and  Chinese  coasts,  and  sometimes  among  the  free-handed 
publishers  of  £ngland  and  America,  in  c6nsequenoe  of  the 
absence  of  a  law  of  international  copyright 

Time  was  when  the  pirate  was  the  hero  of  the  novelist 
and  the  poet ;  when  fair  women  loved  him,  and  would 
rather  marry  him  than  link  their  fortunes  with  those  of  a 
clergyman  or  a  country  doctor ;  when  to  plunder  a  mer- 
chantman was  to  win  admiration,  and  to  bring  home  a 
wealth  of  gold  was  a  sure  way  to  absolution.  There  were 
squeamish  persons  who  thought  it  a  little  *'ofF  color  "  for 
the  pirate  to  compel  his  captives  to  "  walk  the  plank,"  and 
who  uttezed  expressions  of  horror  when  he  burned  a  use- 
less prize  with  all  on  board ;  but  they  were  not  a  majority, 
and  their  sentiments  found  no  place  in  the  romance  of 
modem  times. 

Where  Is  Ihe  boy  of  the  last  generation  who  did  not 
long  to  be  ft  pirate,  and  for  whom  '*  The  Pirate's  Own 
Book "  was  other  than  the  most  welcome  specimen  of 
literature  that  oould  be  found  ?  Bat  who  would  be  a 
pirate  now— with  the  chances  of  capture  and  ignominious 
execution  so  painfully  against  him  ?  The  romance  of  the 
sea  wae  destroyed  when  the  ocean  steamship  was  invented, 
as  it  rung  the  knell  of  successful  piracy.  No  more  could 
the  swift  brigantine  lie  in  wait  among  the  nooks  and  bays 
of  Cuba,  or  sweep  the  seas  in  search  of  her  prey  ;  sail  as 
fast  as  she  might,  she  could  not  outstrip  the  prosaic  gun- 
boat yith  its  lungs  of  fire  that  bore  it  steadily  onward 
through  storm  and  through  calm.  Once  the  swift  sailer 
was  the  sovereigpi  of  the  seas,  but  with  the  coming  of  the 
steamer  the  domination  of  the  white-winged  craft  was 
known  no  more.  I  repeat  the  question.  Who  would  be  a 
pirate  now  ? 

And  in  these  modem  times  much  of  the  romance,  or, 
rather,  of  the  poetry,  of  the  sea  has  followed  in  the  wake 
of  the  piracy  whose  demise  we  so  deeply  mourn.  One 
can  grow  sentimental  about  the  ship,  with  her  clouds  of 
canvas,  her  prow  cleaving  the  waves,  her  keel  plowing  the 
bright  waters  of  the  dark  blue  sea,  the  spray  dashing 
against  her  oaken  sides,  the  cool  breezes  of  the  ocean  fan- 
ning the  brow  of  the  gallant  sailor,  and  the  noble  craft 
bending  beneath  the  impulse  of  the  steady  wind  that 
wafts  the  odors  of  tbp  spicy  isles  of  the  land  of  the  blest ; 
we  adore  the  weather-beaten  captain  who  has  sailed  in 
all  latitudes,  and  boxed  the  compass  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe ;  and  we  realize  his  pride  when  he  orders  his 
men  into  the  rigging  to  furl  the  binnacle,  take  a  reef  in 
the  keel,  or  hoist  away  the  lee-souppers.  It  may  puzzle 
us  when  we  know  how  frequently  he  was  accustomed  to 
splice  the  main-brace ;  but  our  astonishment  ceases  when 
we  leam  that  this  delicate  accomplishment  of  the  mariner 
was  performed  without  going  on  deck.  Where  is  the 
poetry  of  the  sea  since  the  steamship  took  the  place  of  the 
clipper  ?  where  is  the  gallant  captain,  and  where  are  his 
Proliant  men  ?  The  sailor  has  made  way  for  the  stoker  ; 
the  sails  are  furled,  and  more  frequently  there  are  no  sails 
to  furl ;  from  port  to  port  the  steamer  proceeds  with  the 
regularity  of  a  railway-train,  and  turns  neither  to  the 
right  nor  to  the  left  for  favoring  winds.  The  koell  of  true 
seamanshin  was  rung  when  the  Savannah  and  Great  West- 
eiti  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Atlantic. 


There  was  a  glorious  uncertainty  about  the  voyages  of 
Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Captain  Cook  that  exists  no  longer. 
It  was  a  problem  if  ever  those  narigators  should  retnra ; 
and,  in  the  case  of  Captain  Cook,  the  solution  was  not  to 
the  satisfaction  of  that  enterprising  explorer  and  his 
friends.  But,  setting  aside  the  ordinary  xmoertaintj  of 
human  affiiirs,  a  voyage  of  circunmavigation  to-day  is  no 
more  problematic  than  a  trip  from  New  York  to  Chi- 
cago. A  man  may  start  for  a  journey  around  the  world, 
and  fix  almost  to  a  day  the  date  of  his  return.  On  the 
third  day  of  July,  1877,  a  gentleman  sailed  from  San  Fran- 
cisco for  Japan,  China,  India,  and  other  Eastern  conn- 
tries,  intending  to  return  by  way  of  Europ&  A  friend 
was  at  the  dock  to  see  him  ojQ^  and,  as  they  shook  hands 
in  ferewell,  the  friend  said  :  • 

"  I  am  going  to  Paris  next  Spring ;  when  win  yon  meet 
me  there  ?" 

The  outward-bound  voyager  thought  a  moment,  and 
then  said :  *'I'J1  meet  you  in  Paris  on  the  15th  of  April" 

And  so  they  separated,  one  to  go  west*  and  the  other,  a 
few  months  later,  to  go  east 

On  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  April  the  first-mentioned 
tourist  landed  at  Marseilles^  and  the  next  day  he  was  at 
Paris ;  his  friend,  who  had  been  notified  by  telegraph,  was 
at  the  station  to  meet  him,  and  the  meeting,  as  we  see,  was 
exactly  on  tho  day  appointed.  A  traveler  can  arrange  his 
time  with  absolute  certainty,  if  he*  will  take  the  trouble  to 
study  the  tables  of  the  steamship  and  railway  lines,  and 
determine  the  period  of  his  detention  in  each  city  and 
country  along  his  route.  And  this  is  precisely  what  was 
done  in  the  instance  I  have  mentioned. 

A  man  in  New  York  thinks  nothing  of  making  a  business 
appointment  for  a  week  from  to-day ;  he  is  going  to  Chi- 
cago in  the  meantime,  but  will  be  back  on  tiie  date  he 
names.  It  is  just  as  feasible  for  him  to  say,  "It  is  now 
the  13th  of  June ;  I  must  go  to  Hong  Kong  for  a  little 
business  which  will  keep  me  a  couple  of  days,  and  the 
movement  of  the  steamers  are  such  that  I  shall  lose  a  day 
and  a  half  waiting  there  when  my  business  is  ended.  If 
you  will  call  at  my  office  at  noon  on  the  24th  of  August, 
we  will  go  to  lunch  and  talk  this  matter  over ;  I  really 
haven't  time  to  attend  to  it  to-day.  I  may  possibly  have 
to  go  to  Calcutta ;  if  so.  111  telegraph  yon,  and  we'll  make 
the  appointment  hold  over  till  the  18th  of  September,  as  I 
shall  arrive  by  the  Inman  steamer  on  the  17th.  Good-daj; 
I  leave  by  this  evening's  train." 

Many  persons  who  have  read  the  fascinating  volume 
from  the  pen  of  Jules  Yeme,  "  Around  the  World  in  Eighty 
Days,"  or  have  seen  the  play  based  upon  it,  are  skeptical  as 
to  the  correctness  of  the  story  and  the  possibility  of  making 
the  journey  in  the  time  indicated.  The  incidents  in  the 
narrative  are  well  understood  to  be  fanciful,  and  the  ma* 
jority  of  them  are  absurd  ;  but  the  author  has  fallen  short 
of  the  possibilities  of  the  case^  in  the  matter  of  time,  as  I 
shall  show  at  the  end  of  this  article.  I  have  heard  many 
critidsms  of  this  book  ;  the  n^ost  amusing  of  them  that  I 
now  recall,  was  by  a  sea-captain  whom  I  met  in  China. 
For  a  full  understanding  of  his  comments  on  the  work,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  explain  that  a  powerful  wind,  known 
as  the  northeast  monsoon,  blows  down  the  3oast,  from 
Shanghai  to  Hong  Kong,  from  October  to  April,  while  an 
equally  strong  wind,  the  southwest  monsoon,  blows  up  the 
coast,  from  Hong  Kong  to  ^mnghai,  for  the  other  half  of 
the  year.  So  certain  is  the  monsoon,  and  withal  so  pow- 
erful* that  ^n^  steamship  time-tables  for  the  Eastern  seas 
all  contaiA  monsoon  allowances,  and  an  increase  or  de- 
crease of  not  less  than  twenty  per  ceni  may  be  looked  for, 
according  to  the  period  of  the  year  and  the  prevailing 
monsoon. 
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I  yms  talking  vith  this  ancieot  mariner  about  the  book 
vhioh  has  added  so  mnoh  to  Jules  Verae's  reputation,  yihsa 
he  suddenly  elevated  his  nose  in  the  air,  and  spoke  very 
contemptuously  of  the  story.  I  oame  to  the  rescue  of  the 
author  by  suggesting  that,  in  spite  of  its  fanciful  character, 
I  had  found  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  ''Around  the  World 
in  Eighty  Days." 

**  Interest  1"  the  captain  exclaimed ;  *'I  thought  so,  too, 
till  I  came  to  where  he  took  the  party  on  a  yacht  from 
Hong  Kong  to  Shanghai  in  four  days.  If  it  had  been  in 
the  Summer,  when  the  southwest  monsoon  is  on,  it  would 
have  been  all  right ;  but  he  had  them  do  it  in  December, 
when  the  northeast  monsoon  is  blowing  a  gale,  and  no 
yacht  could  have  done  it  in  a  month.  When  I  came  to 
that  I  wouldn't  read  any  further,  but  pitched  the  book 
overboard.'* 

MoraL — ^When  you  are  combining  fact  and  fiction,  you 
should  be  very  particular  about  your  facts.  The  fiction 
win  take  care  of  itselt 

Year  by  year  the  travel  around  the  world  increases,  and 
doubtless  it  will  continue  to  increase  as  people  become 
familiar  with  the  requirements  of  time  and  money  for  the 
journey.  Let  me  endeavor  to  answer  a  few  of  the  practi- 
cal questions  that  arise  as  to  time,  cost  and  other  condi- 
tions of  a  swing  around  the  great  circle. 

A  ticket  around  the  world  can  be  bought  at  a  price  vary- 
ing from  one  thousand  to  twelve  hundred  dollars,  accord- 
ing to  the  line  of  steamers  chosen  for  certain  parts  of  the 
route^  and  whether  one  passes  through  India  or  adheres  to 
the  steamer  from  Singapore  to  Suez.  The  time  required 
is  from  three  months  upward,  according  to  the  abilities  of 
the  traveler  to  spare  it,  and  the  amount  of  money  at  his 
disposaL  The  old  adage,  that  time  is  money,  is  nowhere 
more  applicable  than  on  the  journey  around  the  world. 
You  oan't  have  a  good  time  unless  you  have  the  money  to 
pay  for  it,  and  you  can't  have  a  good  time  with  your 
money  unless  you  have  time  enough  to  spend  it  properly. 

"How  much  does  it  cost  to  go  around  the  world  ?"  is 
as  difficult  to  answer  as  *'  How  much  does  a  horse  cost  ?" 
One  man  will  get  along  with  a  quarter  of  what  another 
will  consider  absolutely  necessary,  and  can  live  luxuri- 
ously on  what  will  starve  another*  Tastes  and  ways 
diffiar  in  travel  as  in  anything  else,  and  an  exact  rule 
cannot  be  set  for  everybody.  A  youth  who  has  not  learned 
by  practical  experience  the  value  of  a  dollar,  who  indulges 
in  ways  of  living  more  or  less  riotous,  and,  above  all,  who 
occasionally  whiles  the  weary  hours  at  the  seductive  game 
of  poker  with  chance  travelers,  will  require  a  liberal  allow- 
ance to  enable  him  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  world  in 
what  he  would  call  ''style."  This  allowance  might  be 
anywhere  from  five  or  six  thousand  dollars  upward,  and 
would  probably  leave  occasional  souvenirs  in  the  shape  of 
nnxMdd  billa,  which  are  altogether  too  numerous  at  pres- 
ent for  the  reputation  of  our  countrymen.  But  to  the 
man  of  unwasteful  habits,  who  knows  the  worth  of  his 
money  and  quietly  makes  up  his  mind  to  have  it,  who 
uses  his  eyes  and  his  brains,  finds  what  is  proper  to  pay 
in  each  instance,  and  then  pays  it,  the  journey  can 
be  made  in  ten  months,  at  an  expenditure  of  about  three 
thousand  dollars,  or,  perhaps,  thirty-five  hundred.  Ten 
months  will  allow  for  sufficient  stoppages  along  the  route, 
and  the  sum  I  have  indicated  will  enable  him  to  travel 
first-class  on  all  ships  and  stop  at  first-class  hot^^if  the 
majority  of  the  caravansaries  in  the  East  can  be  called 
first-class.  Generally  the  only  features  about  them  that 
warraut  that  name  are  their  bil!&  The  traveler  can  also 
purchase  a  fair  allowanoe  of  inexpensive  "  curios,"  as 
souvenirs  of  his  tour,  without  going  beyond  the  last  figure 
I  have  named« 


When  any  one  has  fully  made  up  his  mind  to  purchase 
a  ticket  around  the  world,  I  would  advise  him  not  to  do 
anything  of  the  kind.  He  would  do  much  better  to  buy 
from  place  to  place,  instead  of  binding  himself  to  any 
particular  line  ;  it  often  happens  that  one  is  seriously  in- 
convenienced by  a  through  ticket,  and  the  amount  he  has 
saved  is  no  compensation  for  the  annoyance.  In  many 
cases  a  through  ticket  is  no  saying  whatever,  and  I 
have  known  instances  in  Europe  where  a  through  ticket 
from  one  point  to  another  by  the  tourist  agencies  was  act- 
ually dearer  than  the  local  fares  added  together.  From 
New  York,  or  any  other  American  city,  to  Yokohama,  is 
as  far  as  I  would  advise  any  one  to  buy  his  ticket ;  be- 
yond Yokohama  the  routes  divide,  and  your  movements 
depend  upon  circumstances  which  generally  are  not  easy 
to  foresea  Therefore,  when  you  have  determined  to  buy 
a  ticket  around  the  world,  buy  it  as  you  go  along,  and  not 
all  in  a  lump. 

In  my  opinion,  the  best  way  of  going  around  the  world 
from  America  is  by  going  westward.  The  seasons  can  be 
taken  more  easily  in  their  natural  course  in  this  way  than 
by  going  eastward,  and  each  country  on  the  route  can  be 
seen  in  the  best  time  for  seeing  it  The  monsoons  can  be 
taken  in  a  favoring  direction,  and  the  typhoons,  those 
scourges  'of  the  Eastern  waters,  can  be  avoided.  From 
May  to  July  is  the  best  time  for  leaving  San  Francisco— 
not  earlier  than  the  first  of  May,  and  not  later  than  the 
first  week  of  July.  This  will  give  the  Summer  months  im 
Japan,  the  Autumn  for  China  and  Siam — ^if  the  laitter 
country  is  included~>and  the  Winter  for  Java,  the  StnBUs, 
Oeylon  and  India.  By  the  end  of  February,  one  skould 
leave  India,  spend  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  in  Egypt; 
and  then  go  on  to  Europe.  He  can  land  at  Naples  late  in 
March  or  early  in  April,  and  then  go  north  with  the  sea- 
son till  he  reaches  that  Mecca  of  the  wanderer — Paris. 
Thence,  if  he  does  not  possess  the  ingenuity  to  find  his 
way  home,  he  has  traveled  to  very  little  purpose ;  whe&er 
he  will  be  anxious  to  find  his  way  home  from  Paris  at  aa 
early  date  depends  largely  upon  circumstances — and  upoa 
Paris. 

It  is  advisable  for  the  intending  traveler  to  have  his 
finances  so  arranged  that  he  will  run  no  risk  of  being 
stranded  penniless  in  some  Eastern  port  and  compelled  to 
wait  till  a  remittance  reaches  him.  A  letter  of  credit  for 
the  whole  amount  needed  on  the  journey  is  the  best  thing 
to  have ;  but  if  this  is  not  attainable,  he  should  carry  a 
credit  for  at  least  half  the  amount,  and  arrange  for  remit- 
tances in  sterling  drafts  on  London  to  meet  him  at  points 
previously  designated.  These  should  be  forwarded  In 
duplicate  in  registered  letters,  and  by  different  mails,  so 
that  a  loss  of  one  will  not  be  likely  to  mean  the  loss  of 
both.  And  in  order  to  take  these  registered  letters  from 
the  post-office,  and  for  other  purposes  of  identification, 
every  traveler  should  carry  a  passport  Many  people  go 
abroad  without  passports,  and  never  have  occasion  for 
them ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  common  prudence  to  be 
equipped  with  this  document  You  can  never  know  when 
it  will  be  wanted.  I  am  reminded  of  the  man  on  the 
Western  plains  who  said  of  his  revolver :  "  I  may  not  want 
it  at  all,  and  quite  probably  sha'n't ;  but  if  I  do  want  it,  I 
shall  want  it  awful  bad,  I  tall  yon."  It  is  about  the  same 
way  with  a  passport 

In  taking  out  a  letter  of  credit,  be  sure  and  have  it  from 
a  house  that  has  correspondents  in  the  priucipal  cities  and 
the  open  ports  of  the  East  The  same  precaution  should 
be  observed  relative  to  drafts  that  may  be  forwarded  to 
meet  the  traveler  at  any  of  the  points  he  is  to  touch ;  and 
he  should  not  conclude  that  because  he  is  por<*onally  cog- 
nizant of  the  high  standing  of  a  banking  house,  it  will  bo 
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oonseqnence  of  tiie  swindling  propensitiea  of  his  coantry- 
men. 

We  will  suppose  yon  bare  equipped  jonrself  with  the 
necessary  letter  of  credit ;  the  next  thing  is  to  have  a 
soitable  frame  of  mind  for  the  jonmey,  and  the  next  is  a 
light  and  properly  garnished  tronk.     The  frame  of  mind 
is  an  important   consideration.    If  you  are  a  morose,  ill- 
tempered  brute*  determined  to  see  nothing  good  in  any 
country  but  your  own,  you  had  better  stay  at  home  ;  and 
if  a  friend  liaa  arraoged  to  travel  with  you,  it  would  be  an 
act  of  kindness  to  advise  him  to  drop  you  and  go  with 
some  one  else,  or  alonOi     If  yon  start  out  with  a  determi- 
nation to  growl  at  eyeryilung  that  does  not  suit  yon,  you 
will  have  an  abundance  of  growling  to  do,  and  if  you  can 
afford  the  expense,  you  had  better  take  a  valet  aloug  to  do 
the  business  for  you.     Things  will  be  going  wrong  at  every 
step,  and  the  best  you  can  do  is  to  make  the  best  of  the 
situation ;  submit  to  the  inevitable,  and  make  a  well-con- 
duoted  but  emphabo  row  when  a  row  will  do  any  good. 
Travel,  like  poverty,   acquaints  one  with  strange  bed- 
fellows ;  and  if  the  bedfellows,  like  poverty  again,  cannot 
be  shaken  off  or  kicked  out,  you  must  sleep  on  as  best  you 
can.     €k>  on  your  journey  determined  to  be  as  happy  as 
you  can,  to  see  the  bright  side  of  everything  as  much  as 
poesible,  and  the  dark  side  as  little  ;  remember  that  there 
is  pfood  in  nearly  everything  in  the  world  if  we  know  how  to 
find  it,  and  that  we  are  not  likely  to  find  it  unless  we  look 
for  it    When  compelled  to  sleep  with  only  a  cellar  door 
for  covering,  do  not  meditate  upon  your  wretchedness,  and 
envy  the  miUionaires  who  repose  on  downy  beds ;  think 
rather  of  the  thousands  and  millions  who  are  cellar-door- 
less,  and  consider  yourself  lucky  to  have  such  a  superb 
wrapper  for  your  weary  limbs.    Bemember  the  man  who 
could  only  find  a  fish-net  for  a  bedquilt  on  a  sharp  night, 
and  consoled  himself  with  the  reflection  that  it  would 
tnngle  the  cold,  anyhow ;  array  yourself   in  a  pleasant 
smile  and  the  other  garments  of  civilization,  and  you 
will  find   the   journey  far  more  useful   and   agreeable 
than  if  you  take  the  other  course.    Blood  is  thicker  than 
water. 

As  to  baggage,  you  don't  want  a  large  amount  to  start 
with.  A  couple  of  ordinary  suits  of  clothing,  and  a  dress 
suit  for  dinners,  will  be  the  basis ;  remember  that  thtf  dress 
suit  is  indispensable,  as  its  absence  will  sometimes  deprive 
you  of  the  pleasure  of  attending  an  interesting  ceremonial, 
and  that  a  gentleman  in  the  East,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  is 
expected  to  wear  an  evening  garb  when  invited  to  dinner. 
A  light  overcoat  should  be  taken,  and  a  heavy  one  for 
rough  work ;  the  latter  should  be  of  coarse  but  strong  ma- 
terial, and  will  often  come  handy  at  sea  when  storms  are 
blowing,  and  on  land  when  the  owner  is  compelled  to 
camp  out  or  travel  through  severe  weather.  A  mg  or  shawl 
may  be  taken,  if  one  has  a  fancy  for  it,  but  it  is  not  at  all 
necessary,  as  the  stout  overcoat  supplies  its  place,  and 
serves  the  additional  purposes  of  an  overcoat  Take  the 
same  underolothing  that  you  would  take  for  a  six  weeks' 
trip  anywhere  in  the  States  ;  when  your  stock  is  exhausted 
you  can  \mj  a  fresh  supply  in  any  of  the  ports  or  inland 
cities  of  the  Eas^  particalarly  the  former.  Clothing  of  all 
kinds  is  as  cbeq»  in  Hong  Kong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama, 
Singapore,  Oalcutta,  Bombay,  or  the  other  great  ports,  as 
in  New  York,  and  in  some  of  the  cities  I  have  mentioned 
it  is  cheaper.  It  would  be  well  to  have  your  shirt-maker 
get  you  up  a  dozen  shirts  of  a  kind  specially  adapted  to  the 
journey,  and  if  you  are  inclined  to  be  a  **  swell,"  you  might 
take  two  or  three  dozen.  Have  them  made  of  the  strongest 
muslin  you  can  find ;  pay  no  attention  to  fineness,  but  a 
great  deal  to  btrength.  The  front,  or  "bosom,"  may  be 
OS  fine  as  you  please^  but  I  wouldn't  be  toe  particular  about 


it ;  OS  to  the  rest,  the  nearer  you  can  come  to  sailoloth  or 
sheet-iron  the  better. 

The  laundress  in  the  far  East  is  invariably  a  num,  and, 
to  judge  by  the  way  he  knocks  your  clothing  to  pieces,  ha 
must  be  the  strongest  man  in  the  community.  He  is  na- 
tive and  to  the  manner  bom,  and  his  manner  is  not  at  all 
pleasing.  In  Yokohama,  and  other  Japanese  dtLea,  lie  i^ 
of  course,  a  Jap ;  in  China,  he  is  the  *' wanchee  washee^ 
man,  with  whom  San  Frandsoo  and  New  York  are  familiar ; 
in  Java,  he  is  a  Malay,  and  in  India  he  is  a  Bengake.  l^o 
matter  which  one  you  have  first,  you  will  think  he  is  worse 
than  any  of  the  others  can  possibly  be^  and  when  you  try 
the  others  you  find  that  your  first  love  was  the  mildest  of 
them  alL  After  a  careful  study  of  the  various  wash-fieada, 
I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  Bengalee  is  the 
worst  of  the  lot  for  destructiveness,  but  he  is  only  an  infin- 
itesimal distance  ahead  of  the  Ohineseu 

The  Eastern  way  of  washing  is  to  pound  the  gannentB 
with  a  club,  when  dubs  are  handy,  but  as  they  are  gener- 
ally out  of  the  way,  and  firewood  is  dear,  the  artist  con- 
tents himselft  with  laying  your  shirts  and  other  things  on  a 
stone,  and  pounding  them  with  another  stone ;  and  the 
rougher  these  two  geological  products  are,  the  better  for  his 
purpose. 

Another  way  is  for  the  skilled  operator  to  form  the 
things  he  is  cleansing  into  a  dub^  and  with  it  he  pomida  a 
stone  or  a  log  with  the  fury  of  a  man  killing  a  boa  con- 
strictor. Your  garments  come  home  to  you  with  edges 
frayed  and  with  great  rents  in  them,  where  the  muscniar 
energy  of  the  laundryman  has  taken  the  place  of  soap.  If 
he  is  a  triie  artist,  he  has  filled  the  garments  with  gravel 
before  submitting  them  to  the  pounding  prooess ;  and  he 
finds  that  when  he  adopts  the  dub  formation  I  have  de- 
scribed, that  a  stone  weighing  a  pound  or  so  will  add  mo- 
mentum to  the  mass  if  it  is  judicioudj  folded  inihin. 
When  a  handkerchief  is  thus  laden,  and  swung  violently 
against  a  log,  the  result  is  a  goodly  sized  bole  in  the  centre 
in  a  very  short  time—- and  even  the  toughest  shirt  win 
suffer  by  this  heroic  treatment.  Three  or  four  washings 
will  generally  make  an  end  of  handkerchiefs  ;  shirts  and 
other  garments  may  survive  a  sixth  or  eighth  journey  to 
the  lavatory,  but  the  tenth  or  twdf th  will  usually  send 
them  to  the  rag-bag.  Therefore  I  advise  that  all  under- 
linen  should  be  of  the  strongest  material,  and  fineness  a 
secondary  consideration. 

When  you  reach  Yokohama,  you  will  probably  want  to 
buy  some  dothing  suitable  for  the  warm  climate  .of  the 
East.  A  Boia  topee^  or  sun-hat,  is  the  first  requisite ;  it  is 
made  of  pith,  has  a  white  cover  which  can  go  to  the  wash 
every  few  days,  and  an  internal  arrangement  so  that  the 
wearer's  head  is  constantly  cooled  by  the  air  whidi  cirea- 
lates  around  it.  Then  yon  will  want  some  suits  of  white 
linen,  about  ten  of  them,  which  will  cost  you  from  five  to 
six  dollars  a  suit ;  a  couple  of  suits  of  bine  serge,  at  ten  or 
twelve  dollars  each,  These,  with  your  ordinary  dotfaiD& 
will  be  suffident  for  your  wants  if  you  exercise  proper 
care  in  keeping  close  at  the  heek  of  the  washman ;  yon 
will  generally  find  that  your  washing  will  be  prcHoptly 
done,  but  it  is  always  best  to  have  an  extra  pnmsion 
laid  up  for  a  rainy  day.  In  the  East,  erverybody  carries  a 
goodly  amount  of  baggage,  and  as  there  is  always  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  porters,  and  the  allowance  of  tbe  steantahip 
companies  is  liberal,  you  need  not  mind  the  addxtioB  of  a 
trunk  or  two.  '^ 

Well,  we  are  off  from  Kew  York ;  we  axe  luyt  in  a  fright' 
ful  hurry,  and  are  determined  to  see  as  much  as  we  can 
for  our  time  and  money.  The  broad  gauge  of  the  Erie 
Railway  bears  us  smoothly  and  swiftly  to  Niagara,  where, 
if  we  have  never  done  the  Falls,  we  spend  a  day  among  the 
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wonders  of  tiie  great  cataract  Then  we  go  on»  over  the 
Great  Western  of  Canada  and  the  Michigan  Centra],  to 
Chicago,  where  we  halt  a  while  amid  the  marvels  of  the 
metropolis  of  the  Western  lake&  Thence  the  Northwest- 
era  Railway  carries  ns  to  Omaha,  where  begin?  the  Union 
Pacific,  and  shoots  like  a  snnbeam  away  to  the  westward, 
connecting  at  Ogden  with  that  other  occidental  sanbeam, 
the  Central  Pacific. 

The  lines  of  railway  I  have  mentioned  are  the  links  or 
83cttons  in  the  great  belt  of  iron  that  spans  the  continent ; 
they  are  separate  organizations,  and  not  always  as  harmo- 
nions  as  their  stockholders  might  wish ;  bnt,  for  all  the 
purposes  of  the  traveler,  they  are  one  homogeneous  whole. 
That  trinmph  of  modem  civilization,  the  Pallman  car,  or 
its  eqaivalent,  abounds  on  the  entire  route,  and  yon  may 
go  luxuriously  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  sleeping  at 
night  in  a  comfortable  bed,  washing  your  &u)e  in  the  morn- 
ing irith  real  water,  combing  your  hair — ^if  yon  have  any — 
before  a  real  mirror,  and  filling  your  stomach,  at  intervals 
a  trifle  irregular,  with  solid  food.  Sometimes  it  is  a  bit  too 
solid  for  fastidious  tastes,  but  the  most  skeptical  cannot 
deny  that  it  is  always  "worry  fillin*." 

The  transcontinental  trains  between  New  York  and  San 
Francisco  are  a  daily  affair  each  way,  and  the  regular  time 
of  running  through  is  seven  days.  The  price  of  a  ticket 
varies  according  to  the  harmony,  or,the  lack  of  it,  between 
the  Eastern  roads ;  $140  maybe  taken  as  a  fair  average  for 
the  through  ticket,  with  an  addition  of  $25  or  $30  for  sleep- 
in  <^- coaches  and  meals. 

From  San  Francisco,  the  departures  are  semi-monthly 
for  Japan  and  China ;  the  steamers  of  the  Pacific  Mail  and 
Occidental  and  Oriental  Companies  perform  the  service 
alternately,  so  that  each  line  sends  a  ship  every  month. 
They  werd  formerly  in  opposition,  but  are  now  working  har- 
moniously; a  passage  certificate  bought  of  the  one  is  good 
on  the  ships  of  the  other,  and  there  is  nothing  to  choose 
between  them,  so  far  as  the  comfort  of  the  voyage  is  oon- 
oemed.  The  running  time  to  Yokohama  is  about  twenty 
days,  and  no  matter  what  the  ship  or  which  the  company 
that  the  traveler  patronizes,  he  is  pretty  certain  to  bo 
pleaned  with  his  fare  and  treatment.  A  ticket  from  San 
Francisco  to  Yokohama  costs  $250,  and  if  bought  in  New 
York,  it  entitles  the  passenger  to  an  allowance  of  250  pounds 
of  baggage  overland,  instead  of  the  ordinary  allowance  of 
100  pounds.      •— f-  • 

After  the  "globe-trotter,"  as  the  tourist  is  called  in  the 
East,  has  done  with  Yokohama,  Tokio,  and  the  eastern 
part  of  the  empire,  he  can  take  a  steamer  any  Wednesday 
afternoon  for  Hiogo,  which  is  the  port  of  Osaka  and  Kioto. 
This  is  a  voyage  of  a  day  and  a  half  ;  and  when  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  empire  has  been  seen,  another  steamer 
may  be  taken  to  SHanghai,  passing  through  the  famous 
inland  Sea  of  Japan,  and  halting  at  Simoneseki  and  Naga- 
saliL     The  line  is  weekly  each  way,  and  is  known  as  the 
Mitsa  Bishi  (Three  Diamonds) ;  it  is  a  Japanese  organ- 
ization, sustained  by  a  Government  subsidy  in  the  ahape 
of  a  mail  contract,  and  its  ships  are  mostly  of  American 
baMd.     Old  travelers  on  the  line  between  New  York  and 
Saa  Francisco  by  the  Isthmus  route  will  find  an  acquaint- 
ance in  the  steamer  New  York,  transformed  to  the  "  Tokio 
3f.irti9"  and  the  Oregonian  to  the  **Nagoya  Maru*^ ;  the 
Oolden  Age  is  the  "  Mxru  "  something  or  other,  and  so  are 
several  of  the  former  vessels  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Company. 
A  ticket  from  Yokohama  to  Shanghai  costs  forty-five  dol- 
lars, and  it  makes  no  difference  whether  you  buy  it  through 
or  in  sections.    There  are  chance  steamers  at  frequent  and 
irregular  intervals,   that  carry  passengers  at  a  reduced 
xate,  but  they  are  less  comfortable  than  the  Mit^u  Bishi 
Ck>mpc^7's  boats,  and  more  uncertain.     The  crews  of  the 


Mitsa  Bishi  steamers  are  Japanese,  the  waiters  in  the 
cabin  are  Chinese,  and  the  captains,  officers,  engineers 
and  stewards  are  American,  English,  or  some  other  Cau- 
casian nationality.  When  the  equipage  of  one  of  these 
steamers  is  drawn  up  for  inspection,  the  affair  is  emphati- 
cally une  revue  des  deux  mondes,  «■*  ' 

From  Shanghai  one  can  ascend  the  Yang-Tse  as  far  as 
Hankow,  a  distance  of  a  trifle  over  six  hundred  miles,  and 
there  are  boats  of  the  China  Merchants'  Company  every 
three  or  four  days.  The  price  of  a  ticket  varies ;  it  was 
once  four  hundred  dollars  each  way,  but  at  the  time  of  my 
visit  to  Shanghai  it  had  fallen  to  eighteen  dollars,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  opposition  by  an  English  company.  It 
was  the  intention,  as  soon  as  tiie  opposition  ended,  to  raise 
it  again  to  fifty  dollars,  where  it  probably  now  is*  The 
steamers  are  large  and  comfortable,  and  the  table  is  excel- 
lent ;  if  the  traveler  makes  the  trip  on  the  steamer  Kktng 
Ching,  under  Captain  Paul,  an  old  New  Yorker,  I  can 
promise  him  a  good  time. 

The  China  Merchants'  Company  has  a  weekly  line  to 
Tien-Tsin«  whence  one  may  go  overland  to  Pekin,  a  dis- 
tance of  ninety  miles.  There  is  said  to  be  a  smooth  way 
of  the  world  and  a  rongh  one ;  where  the  smooth  one  may 
be  I  will  not  attempt  to  say,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  rough  one  is  that  stretch  of  ninety  miles  between  Tien- 
Tain  and  Pekin.  About  two  thousand  years  ago  |he  road 
was  built,  and  it  has  never  been  repaired  since  the  con- 
tractors left  it ;  it  was  made  of  large  and  irregular  bould- 
ers, badly  laid  down,  with  no  attempt  at  evenness,  and  has 
been  a  good  deal  damaged  by  old  Tempus  Edax  Berum  in 
the  twenty  centuries  that  he  has  been  gnawing  at  it.  If 
that  road  had  been  sent  to  the  Paris  Exposition  to  com- 
pete for  badness,  it  would  have  received  the  grand  gold 
medal,  a  diploma  of  special  distinction,  and  the  cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor. 

You  can  make  the  journey  to  Pekin  on  horseback,  by 
cart,  or  by  a  mule-litter,  or  you  can  go  on  foot.  For  a  vig- 
orous man,  the  saddle  is  recommended ;  for  a  more  luxuri- 
ous one,  the  mule-litter ;  for  a  brave  and  small  one,  the 
cart ;  and  a  man  who  has  a  touch  of  the  walking  mania  can 
try  pedestrianism.  The  mule-litter  is  a  box  like  a  covered 
chair  slung  on  a  couple  of  poles;  these  polos  are  long 
enough,  and  just  far  enough  apart,  to  serve  as  shafts  for 
two  mules — one  in  front  and  the  other  in  the  rear — and  are 
suspended  over  the  saddles  of  the  beasts  by  stout  straps. 
The  pace  is  not  unpleasant,  and  the  movement  would  soon 
become  monotonous  were  it  not  that  the.  suspensory  appa- 
ratus is  constantly  giving  way,  and  letting  the  box  to  the 
ground  with  a  general  shaking  np  as  the  result.  Occasion- 
ally the  mules  run  awav,  indulge  in  kicking-matches,  or 
otherwise  disport  them&lves  in  ways  more  or  less  excit- 
ing ;  so  that  the  traveler  is  in  no  danger  of  perishing  with 
ennuu        -^   - 

The  Chinese  cart  is  a  small  box  on  a  single  pair  of 
wheels ;  it  id  not  long  enough  for  an  average  man  to  He 
down  in,  and  too  low  for  him  to  sit  erect.  The  occupant 
is  doubled  np  very  much  as  if  he  were  in  a  wine-cask  ;  the 
cart  has  no  springs,  but  the  body  rests  directly  on  the  axle» 
so  that  every  jolt,  however  small,  is  felt  by  him.  When 
all  these  facts  are  considered,  in  connection  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  road,  it  wiU  be  readily  seen  that  a  traveler  who 
journeys  from  Tien-Tsin  to  Pekin  in  a  Chinese  cart,  feels, 
on  arrival,  very  much  as  though  he  had  been  passed 
through  a  patent  clothes-wringer. 

There  is  another  route,  via  Tung-Chow.  A  Chin<*se  boat 
is  taken  to  the  latter  point,  which  is  twelve  miles  from  the 
capital ;  the  usual  way  is  to  go  to  Pekin  by  the  road,  and 
return  by  Tunp;-Chow  and  the  river.  In  this  way  the  cur- 
rent favors,  and  the  de9ceiit  can  be  made  in  a  couple  of 
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daja,  while  the  ftioent  tafcea  foor  or  Ave.  Few 
tnTelera  to  Pekia  f^  to  visit  tbe  QrMt  Wall,  which 
ia  ftbont  a  hundred  milee  northweet  of  the  <atj. 
Saddle-hones  and  mnle-littera  ue  the  mode*  tA 
oonTejaooe,  and  the  most  of  the  proriaious  whioh 
70a  expect  to  oonsimie  on  the  journey  moat  be 
taken  alon^  The  ionniey  from  Shanghai  to  Pekin 
and  back  again  will  require  about  a  month  in  tim^ 
and  S400  in  mone^,  inolnding  the  viait  to  the  Great 
WalL 

From  Shanghai  to  Hong  Eong  there  ia  a  wedily 
a«Tioe,  whioh  ia  perftmned  altematsl^  by  Qie  Fen- 
insolar  and  Oriental  Steun  Nangation  Company 
(English),  and  the  Oompagnie  Uesaageries  Uari- 
times  (French).  These  I^es  are  naaall^  called  the 
"F.  k  O."  and  tiie  "Franoh  UaO,"  and  it  ma;  be 
lonndl;  stated  that  thej  nut  from  England  and 


r" 


Franoe  to  China  and  Japan- 
One  week  there  contea  Uie 
P.  k  O.  boat,  and  the  next  the 
French  Mail,  and  so  they  go 
on  alternately  eaoh  w^  we^- 
I7,  year  after  year.  The  farea 
are  abont  the  aama,  but  the 
French  line  indndea  wine  in 
the  price  of  paaaage,  whioh 
the  English  does  noL  Aa  br 
as  I  could  obaerve,  the  French 
steamers  are  the  moat  00m- 
fortable,  their  table  is  better, 
and  there  ia  more  civilitT  on 
the  part  of  the  offioera  It  is 
noticeable  that  the  majority  of 
the  paaaengeis  on  the  French 
Hteamers  are  Ei^lish,  and  I 
have  known  Englishmen  who 
were  intensely  patriotio  in 
other  mattara  to  delay  their 
depertore  a  week  to  go  on  a 
French  ahip  instead  of  an 
English  one. 

The  itineiKry  of  the  F.  k  O. 
Line  from  Shanghai  to  Sonth- 
ampton  toachea  the  following 


or  KArai;  iit  nm*. 

porta :  Hong  Son^  Sing^Mtt,  Pen- 
ang,  Polnte  de  Oalle,  Aden,  8oe^ 
Port  Baid,  Alexandria,  Ualt»  and 
Qibraltat.  There  are  branch  lines 
between  Hong  Eong  and  Yoko- 
hama, Singapore  and  Bataria,  Jatb, 
Pointe  de  Oalle  and  Australia, 
Points  de  Oalle  and  Calcutta,  Aden 
and  Bombay,  and  Alexandria  and 
BrindisL  The  French  ronte  ia 
from  Shanghai  to  Kong  Eong, 
Saigon,  Singapore,  Pointe  de  Oalle, 
Colombo,  Aden,  Suez,  Port  Said, 
Naples  and  UaneilleB,with  br»nches 
between  Hong  Eong  and  Yoko- 
hama, Singapore  and  B&tavia, 
Pointe  de  Oalle  and  Calcntta,  Aden 
and  the  ManritiaB.  Both  lines  le- 
oeive  a  heavy  subaidy  from  th^ir 
respectire  Oovemmenta  in  the  form 
of  mail  contraota,  and  they  do  a 
great  deal  to  mniTitain  English  and 
Fienoh  prestige    thiooghout    the 
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East.  For  Beveral  years  the  P.  &  O.  bad  a  virtaal  mon- 
opoly of  the  btisineasy  and  looked  with  disdain  npoD 
the  efforto  of  the  French  to  enter  the  field.  Bat  not 
only  did  the  French  Line  establish  itself,  but  other 
lines  have  sprang  np,  and  have  managed  to  floorish 
withont  the  adTantage  to  be  gained  from  a  contract  for 
carrying  the  mails.  There  is  one  known  as  the  "Holt 
liine,"  which  performs  a  semi-monthly  service  each  way 
between  England  and  Ohina ;  and  there  are  nnmerons 
inegalar  steamers  in  addition,  so  that  there  is  no  lack  of 
oommnnication  between  the  Occident  and  the  Orient 
There  are  nearly  a  hundred  steamers  passing  throagh  the 
Saez  Canal  every  month — ^fif ty  each  way  '^  and  it  will  be 
seen  from  this  fact  how  extensive  is  the  commerce  between 
the  East  and  the  West 

The  rates  of  fare  in  the  East  are  decidedly  high,  when 
we  compare  them  with  the  price  of  passage  over  the  At- 
lantic and  on  the  seaboard  lines  of  the  United  States. 
From  Yokohama  or  Shanghai,  by  the  English  line,  to 
Southampton,  or  to  Marseilles  by  the  French  one,  the 
fare  is  £105,  or  9525  in  roond  figures.  The  local  fares  are 
higher  than  this  in  proportion.  I  2>aid  963  from  Shang- 
hai to  Hong  Kong — a  run  of  three  days ;  and  I  snbse- 
qnently  paid  9103  from  Singax>ore  to  Pointe  de  Galie—a 
▼oyage  of  five  day&  I  went  to  Java  by  the  branch  line 
from  Singapore,  and  the  voyage  of  exactly  forty-eight 
hoars  required  a  disbursement  of  946.  You  will  save 
about  twenty  per  cent  on  your  fare  by  purchasing  a 
through  ticket ;  but,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  the  saving 
is  accompanied  by  a  restriction  of  one's  movements  that 
more  than  balances  the  advantage  in  the  reduction.  I 
would  emphatically  advise  a  tourist  who  is  on  pleasure 
bent  to  buy  only  from  point  to  point,  except  in  the  in- 
stances where  he  has  absolutely  laid  down  his  route  and 
intends  to  make  no  deviation.  Under  such  circumstances, 
a  through  ticket  will  materially  assist  him  to  keep  his 
resolution. 

At  the  agencies  in  the  East  they  will  not  assign  you  to 
a  room  on  the  steamer  when  you  buy  your  ticket,  but  will 
tell  you  that  you  will  get  it  from  the  steward  when  you  go 
on  board.  They  give  as  a  reason  for  this  the  impossibility  of 
knowiug  what  rooms  are  reserved,  as  the  tickets  are  gen- 
erally bought  before  the  ship  arrives  in  port  and  before 
there  is  any  communication  between  the  purser  and  the 
agent     This  excuse  will  not  hold  good  at  the  beginning 
point  of  the  voyage,  and  so  they  plumply  tell  you  that  it 
is  not  their  custom  to  assign  the  rooms  except  on  board, 
«nd  they  can  make  no  deviation  from  their  rules.     At 
Shanghai,  it  was  impossible  to  secui^  rooms  in  advance ; 
but  there  were  few  passengers  and  the  ship  was  large — so 
that  everybody  had  a  room  to  himself.     Qenerally  the 
ships  are  not  crowded,  and  so  the  custom  works  well 
enough  ;  in  case  of  a  rush  of  passengers  it  also  works  ad- 
mirably— ^for  the  company.     The  agent  can  continue  to 
jiell  tickets  to  all  applicants  and  assure  them  that  there  is 
abundance  of  room,  although  he  knows  that  he  has  sold 
twice*  or  three  times  the  capacity  of  the  steamer.     The 
ship  that  performs  the  branch  service  for  the  French  com- 
pany between  Singapore  and  Batavia  has  accommodations 
in  her  cabin  for  sixteen  persons — eight  rooms,  with  two 
berths  in  each  room.     The  agent  at  Singapore  blandly  as- 
sured me  that  there  were  very  few  passengers  engaged, 
and  I  would  be  certain  to  have  a  room  to  myself — when  all 
the  time  I  knew  that  more  than  forty  passengers  were 
booked,  and  that  he  had  the  list  in  his  possession.  It  may 
be  impolite  to  say  he  lied,  but  I  am  certainly  justified  in 
declaring  that  he  was  not  mathematically  exact    When 
the  steamer  sailed  she  had  fifty-two  passengers,  and  they 
were  packed  Uke  negroes  on  a  slave-shix).    Of  course  there 


was  much  growling,  but  the  officers  ef  the  steamer  refened 
the  matter  to  the  agent — whose  fault  it  was ;  and  the 
agent  was  safe  on  shore,  and  out  of  reach  of  the  angry 
travelera. 

On  another  occasion,  I  knew  an  agent  to  teU  every- 
body that  he  was  the  flcst  And  up  to  that  time  the  only, 
applicant  for  a  place ;  and  he  kept  up  this  farce  till  he 
had  sold  twice  the  number  of  berths  that  the  cabin  con- 
tained. He  had  no  plan  of  the  cabin,  and  gave  as  a  rea- 
son that  the  ship  was  entirely  new,  and  they  had  not  had 
time  to  make  a  plan.  It  turned  out  that  she  was  foortetn 
years  old--a  condition  of  newness  that  we  failed  to  appre- 
ciate in  harmony  with  the  agent's  assertioii.  Another 
time  an  agent  sold  me  a  ticket  for  an  entire  room,  and  the 
fact  was  duly  set  forth  on  my  receipt  When  the  ship 
sailed,  I  found  he  had  sold  a  place  in  my  eabin  to  another 
person ;  and  I  only  saved  myself  from  intrusion  by  ref os- 
ing  to  give  np  my  ticket  and  threatening  to  bring  suit 
against  the  company  in  the  terminal  po;rt  of  the  voyage. 
The  eaptain  gave  np  his  private  cabin  to  the  stranger 
whom  I  would  not  admit  within  my  gates,  and  took  his 
satisfaction  in  abasing  the  agent  who  was  far  away  o*er 
the  billow&  The  Oriental  enstom  of  managing  the  steam- 
ship agencies  gives  great  opporinnities  to  an  enterprising 
man  who  is  not  moved  by  the  fate  of  Ananias,  and  does 
not  possess  anything  he  is  pleased  to  call  a  oonaoieBee. 

Two  things  are  necessary  to  one's  comfort  :n  traveling 
on  steamers  in  the  trojncal  East^-^x^'omas,  and  a  bamboo 
chair.    A  pajama  sait  consists  of  a  lopse  sack  and  drawers 
of  the  Chinese  pattern,  and  nearly  every  foreigner  in  the 
East  adopts  them,  in  place  of  the  night-shirt  of  civiliza- 
tion, for  sleeping  purposes.    They  may  be  of  muslin,  silk, 
grass  cloth,  or  anything  else  that  suits  the  wearer's  fancy 
— some  prefer  one  thing  and  some  another,  and  there  is 
no  way  of  harmonizing  tastes.     Any  Chinese  tailor  can 
make  you  a  pajama  suit  at  a  few  hours'  notice ;  and  if 
you  would  be  comfortable,  you  will  order  half  a  dozen  of 
theuL    Arodhd  the  hotels  and  on  board  ship  it  is  perfectly 
en  rhgle  to  be  in  pajamas  between  the  hours  of  9  p.m.  and 
8  A.M. ;  and  on  the  steamer  it  is  interesting  to  observe  how 
nniversally  the  passengers  avail  themselves  of  the  permis- 
sion.   Through  the  tropics,  it  is  generally  too  hot  to  sleep 
below ;  nearly  everybody  takes  to  the  deck  and  makes  it 
his  home  by  day  and  by  night     The  reclining  ohair  comes 
in  play  here,  as  it  can  serve  as  a  bed  for  most  persons,  and 
at  any  rate  it  is  a  capital  lounge.     It  can  be  bought 
very  cheaply  in  all  the  Eastern  ports,  and  no  traveler  s 
library  is  complete  without  it    And  the  man  who  neg- 
lects to  equip  himself  with  pajamas  in  the  first  port  he 
reaches  will  have  reason  to  regret  his  action.     He  might 
even  do  a  more  unwise  thing  than  purchase  a  suppiy 
before  he  leaves  San  Francisco,  provided  the  Chinese  have 
not  all  gone  thence  before  he  reaches  the  Padflo  coast 

The  hours  for  meals  vary  somewhat  on  the  different 
lines,  but  may  be  taken  as  resembling  in  general  the 
hours  on  the  transatlantic  ships,  with  the  exception  that 
they  are  fewer.  As  soon  as  you  rise  you  can  have  a  pre- 
liminary coffee  or  tea,  or  you  may  have  it  before  yon  rise, 
if  it  so  please  yoxu  Then  from  eight  to  ten  you  have 
breakfast,  which  ccmsists  of  omelets,  meat  of  two  or  three 
kinds,  and  cairy,  the  latter  being  universal  and  peren- 
nial. Somewhere  between  noon  and  1  p.m.  yon  have  a 
cold  lunch  with  fruit  And  at  5  p.m.  you  have  dinner.  This 
is  not  much  unlike  the  steamship  dinner  of  other  parts  of 
the  world,  except  that  the  curry  comes  np  warm  and  smil- 
ing on  every  occasion,  and  is  eaten  by  nearly  eTerybody. 
Few  people  like  it  when  they  first  eat  it  and  few  people 
eat  it  half  a  dozen  times  without  acquiring  a  taste  for  it 
that  is  akin  to  love,    It  is  conceded  that  curry  is  necee- 
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sorj  to  keep  the  liver  in  a  proper  condition  of  actiyitj, 
and  the  man  who  does  not  eat  it  is  very  liable  to  find 
himself  oat  of  order  internally  in  a  very  short  tima  It 
is  snrprisiQg  that  such  a  warm  substance  as  cnrzy  shoold 
be  the  proper  thing  in  a  hot  climate  ;  but  the  weight 
of  testimony  is  emphatically  in  its  favor,  and  we  should 
respect  the  verdict  of  time  and  experience. 

There  is  no  pleasanter  steamship  life  anywhere  than  in 
the  Eist,  so  far  as  the  associations  are  concerned.  The 
brainless  idiots  that  add  a  pang  to  existence  on  tlie  trans- 
atlantic voyage,  are  rarely  seen  so  far  away  from  home  as 
the  coast  of  Ohina  ;  the  majority  of  the  people  you  meet 
there  are  the  possessors  of  at  least  a  fair  amount  of  intelli- 
gence^ and  know  how  to  use  it  Among  twenty  passen- 
gers on  a  steamer,  you  will  find  three  or  four  globe-trot- 
ters, like  yourself;  as  many  merchants  ;  as  many  clerks 
and  other  employes  of  Eastern  houses  ;  two  or  three  men 
who  have  been  or  still  are  in  the  considar  or  dij^matio 
sardoB ;  a  banker  or  two ;  two  or  three  soldiers  of  fortane 
who  have  been  serving  one  of  the  Oriental  HoTenunents 
in  one  way  or  another  ;  and  the  balance  will  be  made  up 
of  nondescripts  who  cannot  be  classed  in  any  regular  list 
If  there  are  any  of  the  gentler  sex,  they  will  be  the  wives, 
widows,  sirters  or  daughters  of  men  who  have  been  mak- 
ing a  home  in  the  E^t ;  and  yo^  will  ocaasionally  en- 
counter some  of  them  who  have  made  a  dozen  voyages 
baok  and  forth,  and  know  every  wave  of  the  sea  along  the 
route.  The  great  majority  of  the  passengers  are  sure  to 
have  had  sufficient  attrition  against  the  world  to  wear 
away  their  rough  comers  ;  you  will  find  them  social  with- 
out forwardness,  and  communicative  without  being  gar- 
rulous. I  have  recollections  of  many  pleasant  voyages — 
none  of  them  fill  brighter  pages  than  some  of  those  in  the 
Eastern  seas. 

If  the  traveler  is  limited  in  time  and  money,  he  will 
avoid  the  north  of  China,  and  also  the  western  part  of 
Japan ;  he  will  proceed  direct  from  Yokohama  to  Hong 
Kong,  and  can  take  for  this  purpose  a  ship  of  either  of  the 
transpacific  lines  or  of  the  English  or  French  mail  com- 
panies. The  former  are  preferable,  as  the  fore,  when 
combined  with  that  from  San  Francisco,  is  lower,  and  the 
steamers  are  larger  and  better  than  the  English  or 
French  mail  packets.  From  Hong  Kong  one  can  go  daily 
to  Ganton  (ninety  miles)  in  about  eight  hours ;  and  by  no 
means  should  a  tourist  omit  seeing  this  most  interesting 
of  the  cities  of  China.  From  Hong  Kong,  when  Canton 
has  been  finished,  the  regular  route  leads  to  Singapore — 
the  English  steamers  going  direct  and  the  French  ones 
touching  at  Saigon.  But  those  who  wish  to  leave  the 
regular  track,  may  go  to  Siam  by  steamers  that  leave 
«very  week  or  ten  days,  and  thongh  of  English  build  and 
ownership,  are  managed  by  a  Chinese  agency  and  carry 
their  cargoes  on  Chinese  account  They  are  nominally 
{reight-steamers,  but  have  accommodations  for  a  few  pas- 
eengers ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  steamers  that 
-will  take  the  tourist  from  Bangkok  to  Singapore  when_his 
visit  to  Siam  is  concluded. 

From  Singapore  you  may  make  a  detour  to  Java  or  Ma- 
nila, but  eventually  you  will  find  your  way  baok  again,  as 
all  the  routes  of  the  East  lead  by  this  point,  as,  anciently, 
all  roads  led  to  Bome.     If  you  have  a  menth  to  spare  when 
south  of  the  equator,  you  may  make  a  circukr  trip  on  a 
Putch  steamer  that  goes  to  all  the  principal  ports  of  Java 
and  the  Spice  Islands,  and  comes  around  in  the  end  to  her 
starting-point     When  back  in  Singapore,  and  ready  to  go 
on  to  the  westward,  you  have  choice  of  two,  or,  raUier,  of 
three,  routes  :.  you  can  go  by  mail  steamer  te  Ceylon,  and 
stop  at  Galle,  whence  you  proceed  by  land  to  Colombo  and 
Kandy ;  you  can  go  to  Calcutta  direct ;  or  you  may  go  to 


Calcutta  by  a  steamer  that  halts  at  Malacca,  Penang  and 
Moulmein  a  day  each,  and  two  days  at  Bangoon.  This 
indirect  voyage  consumes  seventeen  days,  but  it  is  full 
of  interest  The  direct  vt)yage  to  Calcutta  requires  six 
days. 

If  you  do  India  by  way  of  Ceylon,  you  will  finish  tho 
land  of  spicy  breezes  where  only  man  is  vile,  and  then 
cross  from  Colombo  to  Tuticorin,  whence  you  can  go  by 
rail  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  great  Indian  peninsula ; 
or  you  may  take,  cnoe  a  week,  a  ship  of  the  British  India 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  which  makes  the  voyage  to 
Calcutta  in  fourteen  days,  touching  at  Madras  and  a  dozen 
other  ports.  As  the  ship  is  usually  halted  in  the  daytime 
and  moving  at  night»  this  mode  of  traveling  is  not  at  all 
unpleasant  From  Calcutta  the  railway  will  bear  us  to  the 
north,  and  we  can  see  Benares,  Agra,  Cawnpore,  Luokndw, 
AUahabad,  Delhi,  Jaypoor  and  other  cities,  arriving  event- 
ually at  Bombay 

Six  weeks  will  serve  for  seeing  India,  or,  rather,  that 
part  of  it  in  the  Bengal  and  Bombay  presidencies,  and  very 
low  who  have  done  the  country  will  care  to  return. 

The  distance  from  Bombay  to  Calcutta,  by  the  direct 
route,  is  1,409  miles,  and  the  fare  (first-class)  about  $60. 
Benares  and  Allahabad  are  the  only  cities  I  have  mentioned 
that  lie  on  the  direct  line;  the  others  are  reached  by 
braaohesy  and  it  will  require  another  thousand  miles  of 
travel  to  take  them  in. 

We  will  supx)ose  we  have  finished  with  India,  and  are 
ready  to  leave  Bombay  for  Egypt  and  Europe.  The  P.  &  O. 
Company  sends  a  weekly  steamer,  and  its  departure  is  fixed 
for  Saturday  during  the  prevalence  of  the  southwest  mon- 
soon, and  for  Monday  when  the  monsoon  is  not  blowing. 
There  is  another  weekly  service,  formed  by  the  Hall 
Line  and  the  Anchor  Line,  making  fortnightly  depart- 
ures alternately.  There  is  an  Italian  line  and  an  Austrian 
line,  each  monthly,  and  there  are  numerous  irregular 
steamers,  so  that  four  departures  a  week  may  be  fairly 
counted  upon.  The  fares  vary  considerably  ;  tiie  P.  &  O. 
charges  $250  to  carry  you  to  Suez,  3,000  miles ;  the  Italian 
line  will  take  you  there  for  $160 ;  the  Anchor  and  HaU 
lines  for  $155,  and  the  Austrian  for  $150.  Patronage  ap- 
pears to  be  fairly  divided  among  the  lines  ;  those  who  have 
plenty  of  money,  together  with  a  great  many  who  have  not, 
go  by  the  P.  &  O.  ships,  while  others  who  are  more  matter- 
of-fact,  and  do  not  care  to  keep  up  appearances,  select  the 
cheaper  lines. 

To  irascible  bachelors,  the  voyage  from  Bombay  west- 
ward has  a  lively  terror.  From  February  to  May  the 
steamers  are  crowded  with  children  and  their  nurses  on 
their  way  to  England,  and  no  matter  what  ship  you  take, 
you  cannot  avoid  them.  Like  the  poor,  they  are  always 
with  you,  and  cannot  be  shaken  off ;  very  often  the  num- 
ber of  juvenile  passengers  equals  that  of  the  adults,  and  on 
occasions  painfully  frequent  it  is  greater.  From  rosy  mom 
till  dewy  eve^  and  from  eve  till  morn  again,  they  molso 
things  the  reverse  of  monotonous,  and  it  was  fortunate  for 
my  equable  temper  that  I  was  a  passionate  lover  of  infan- 
tile ways.  On  the  steamer  that  took  me  from  Bombay  to 
Suez,  tiiere  was  a  smaller  percentage  than  usual,  as  the 
ship  was  not  bound  for  England  directly,  but  there  were 
quite  enough  to  rouse  the  indignation  of  an  old  bachelor 
who  sat  next  to  me  at  table.  In  the  early  part  of  the  voy- 
age he  was  a  great  admirer  of  King  Herod,  and  thought  he 
deserved  oanooisstion ;  he  repeatedly  invoked  the  pres- 
ence of  that  historic  personage ;  but  one  morning  he  re- 
marked that  his  faith  in  Herod  had  been  shaken.  *'  I  have 
been  reading  him  up,**  said  ha,  "and  find  he  was  only 
half  the  goed  fellow  I  thought  he  was,  and  only  half  the 
public  benefactor  that  he  might  have  been«    He  only  slew 
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who  oan  afford 
it  most  Mnd 
h  i  a  ohildren 
to  England  to 
bere*red;aiid 
if  be  cannot 
aflbrd    it,    ha 

■honid  refraia  mhlhja 

from      matti- 

monj  and  pat«nity.  The  Spring  and  earl;  Sanuner  aie 
oonddered  the  beat  time  for  them  to  aniTe  in  Enrope,  and 
eonaoqnenUy  the  taaveler  at  this  seaaon  flnda  the  ataamers 
filled  with  them.  Thej  aro  moetlj  of  the  spoiled  class, 
aconstomed  to  have  their  own  way,  to  reoeire  the  atten- 
tions of  Amnltltade  of  serrants,  and  to  resent  with  anger 
the  least  attempt  to  thwart  them.  The  companies  would 
donbtleSB  find  it  to  their  profit  to  send  an  oooaaional 
steamer  at  higher  rates,  trosL  which  children  should  be 
axolnded,  jnst  as  oar  transatlantia  lines  adrertisa  ships 
oarr/ing  no  steerage  passengers,  and  charge  more  for  pas- 
sage ttiereon. 

In  Egypt,  one  eon  go  directly  through  the  canal,  and 
thenoe  to  Enrope,  or  he  may  Isjid  at  Bnez,  go  by  rail  to 
Cairo  (eight 
honrs],  and, 
when  ha  has 
done  with 
Cairo,  be  may 
go  in  four 
honrs  to  Alex- 
andria, where 
he  will  find 
three  or  fonr 

week  for  Brin- 
disi,  Naples, 
Msraeillea  and 
England,  and 
steamers  at 
leaat  onos  a 
week  for 
Syria,  Palea- 
tine,  Asia 
Minor,  Oon- 
stantinople, 
the  Black  Sea, 
and    also    for 


HuaT-Bcsmi  V. 


Qieece  and 
the  Adriatic. 
He  may  take 
hia  time  in 
EoTope,  wh^ 
I  hare  en- 
deavored te 
land  him 
safely,  and  he 
may  also  take 

self  and  get 
home  die  best 
waybaeati.  - 
I  append  a 
table  of  dis- 
tances of  D 
jonr n  ey 
aronnd  the 
world,  with- 
ont  taking 
into  aooonnt 
themuneions 
detont«,wIudi 
viH  Tar  J  ac- 
cording to  tiie 
tastes  and 
meana  of  eadi 


has  aDottod  te 

himself  for  his  personal  gratiflcatioii,  either  in  the  ptuanit 
of  pleasure,  scienoa  and  art,  or  a 


New  Tork  to  Ban  Fianolaao,  3,150  miles  ;  Ban  Franotaoo  to  Tc- 
kohamo,  i,7tl ;  Tokohama  to  Hong  Song,  I,S30  ;  Hong  E^mg  to 
Blngspora,  1,150  ;  Singapore  to  Cslontta,  1,300  ;  Caloattn  to  Bom- 
bay, 1,409  ;  Bombay  to  Aden,  1,6M  ;  Aden  to  ancs,  1,308  ;  Hues  to 
Alezandrlk,  250  ;  Alexandria  to  Uanelllea,  1,300  ;  Haiaellles  to 
Paris,  636  ;  Parts  to  London,  316  ;  London  to  Llrerpool,  US ; 
LlYBipool  to  New  York,  3,000.    Total,  23,173  miles. 

Separating  the  aboTe  distance  into  land  and  sea  traral, 
we  have  6,166  miles  of  railway,  and  a  trifle  orar  16,000 
miles  of  water.  Allowiitg  continnons  progteas  at  the  rate 
of  25  miles  an  honr  on  land  and  12  miles  on  the  water- 
neither  allow- 
ance ia  oi^ 
reaaonable— 
we  conld 
■wing  aronnd 
the  great 
oircia  inaids 
of  67  days. 
And  if  ve  take 
the  qoudust 
jonmeya  that 
bare  beea 
made  orez  the 
diJlerenl  por- 
tions of  the 
ronta — the 
npeoial  trains 
that  bare 
passed  acxoss 
the  continent 
on  two  or 
'  thrcR  occa- 
sitos,  and  the 
or  L  aiD  SKA  srunn.  exbaordinary 
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runs  of  steameiB  on  the  Ailantio,  Paoiflo  and  Indian 
Oceans,  and  in  the  China  and  Mediterrnnean  Seas--*add 
them  together,  and  make  no  ded  actions  for  delays  in  port^ 
we  oan  ha/e  a  theoretical  jonmej  around  the  world  in  less 
than  axtj  dajSb    Phileas  Fogg  is  left  far  in  the  rear,  and 


Jnles  Verne  mnst  resaiae  his  pen  and  make  another  trial, 
if  he  wonld  reallj  astonish  ns.  Give  ns  the  highest  re- 
corded speed  npon  railways  and  ocean  steamers,  and 
apply  it  to  the  ronte  in  question,  and  we  will  put  a  girdle 
around  the  earth  in  the  half  of  eighty  days. 


THE  DAGMAR  CROSS. 


Wrbbb  the  ansrry  billows  of  the  Baltlo 

With  the  North  Hea  meeting,  surge  aad  swirl. 
And  on  rooky  raefb  and  shores  basaltto 

High  the  snowy  foam-flakes  upward  ouxl, 
Waldemar,  the  Tletor,  rode  to  glory. 

While  his  deeds  were  sung  in  minstrel  rhyme. 
Greatest  of  all  Kings— so  runs  the  story-* 

Twas  in  Denmark,  in  the  olden  time. 

Fair  the  Lady  Dagmar  was,  and  saintly. 

And  the  fleroe  King  bowed  him  at  her  feet. 
Baid  he,  while  her  cheeks  were  flushing  faintly, 

"What  gift  on  my  marriage  that  is  meet 
For  the  bride  of  Waldemar,  oh,  maiden, 

fihall  X  bring  to  grace  the  marriage  mom? 
See,  my  slayes  are  near,  and  heavy  laden 

With  the  Jewels  Danish  Queens  have  worn." 

And  the  la4y  made  him  answer,  lowly: 

"Oifts  of  precious  stones  are  not  for  me; 
Better  far  are  noble  deeds  and  holy 

Than  a  mighty  kingdom  held  in  fee : 
From  the  plow-tax  wilt  thou  free  the  peasant  ?    - 

And  release  the  captive  from  his  chain  ? 
Lo  I  I  ask  my  lord  no  ooStly  present^ 

This  my  marriage  gift,  and  this  my  gain." 

Answered  then  the  monarch  like  a  lover: 

'*  Such  a  gift  befits  net  thee,  my  Queen  f 
And  o'er  Dagmar,  as  he  bent  above  her, 

mung  he  chain  and  cross  of  golden  sheen« 
BK>ly  figures  wrought  in  wondrous  fashion 

By  Byzantine  workmen  glowed  thereon : 
Pletured  was  the  suffering  Saviour's  passion; 

There  the  Virgin  stood,  and  there  St,  John. 
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Then  away  by  barren  height  and  foreland 

Bode  KUig  Waldemar  again  to  war; 
Bound  him  swept  in  fury  storms  of  Norland, 

And  the  storm  of  battie,  wilder  far. 
While  the  good  Queen  Dagmar,  ever  tenderi 

Bicher  harvests  in  kind  deeds  would  glean; 
And  to  this  day  Danish  hearts  will  render 

Loving  homage  to  the  "  Darling  Queen." 

Homeward  came  King  Waldemar  in  gladUeas, 

With  the  victor  wreath  around  Us  head; 
In  the  royal  halls  was  silent  sadness— 

Dagmar  slept  the  long  sleep  of  the  dead. 
In  her  handmaid  Kersten's  arms,  when  riding 

Up  the  long  street  came  the  King  that  day. 
Still  the  rose-fiuBh  on  her  cheek  abiding. 

Dead  the  young  Queen  in  her  beauty  lay. 

And  the  King  a  mighty  voice  of  sorrow 

Balsed,  and  called  on  Dagmar  by  her  name: 
"  Dagmar,  live,  and  glad  me  on  the  morrow 

With  one  kiss  I"  and  wondrous  answer  came 
From  the  dead ;  and  still  the  old  petition 

Sprang  from  her  loved  lips,  a  ghostly  prayer: 
**  Free  the  outlaws  from  their  lone  condition. 

Let  the  weary  captives  freedom  share." 

Iiow  in  Binffstead.  with  the  cross  that  tarried 

Still  upon  her  breast,  the  Queen  they  laid; 
Fairer,  purer  corse  was  never  carried 

Home  to  rest  beneath  the  church's  shade. 
Tears  rolled  on,  and  Ohrlstian's  roytA  pleasure 

Ope'd  the  tomb;  and,  since  death  knows  no  loss, 
How  old  Denmark  boasts  no  dearer  treasure 

Than  the  young  Queen  Dagmar's  holy  Cross. 
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By  Hblen 

Thb  young  artists  who  were  copying  pictures  in  the 
grand  $alan8  of  the  Louvre  were  beginning  to  lay  aside 
their  brushes,  and  prepare  to  end  their  day*s  work.  Leigh 
Dexter,  a  young  American,  who  had  come  to  Europe  to 
study  the  old  masters^  was  regarding  sorrowfully  the 
stony  glare  in  the  eyes  of  his  copy  of  a  Madonna,  and  re- 
marking  to  himself  with  refreshing  candor  that  he  had 
made  the  drapery  as  stiff  as  oilcloth. 

Leigh  was  a  shy,  timid  fellow,  with  fair  hair  and  a 
girlish  complexion,  subject  to  blushes.  He  had  made 
no  acquaintances  in  Paris,  and  was  too  retiring  to 
mi\ke  any,  unless  persistently  sought  out  —  so  he  was 
rather  astonished  to  hear  himself  accosted  in  a  jovial 
manner  : 

"Hi,  old  feller  !    So  this  is  where  you  hang  out  l" 

Turning,  he  saw  a  gaunt  six-footer,  dressed  in  remarka- 
ble plaid,  and  with  an  immense  Panama  hat  on  his  head, 
which  respect  lor  the  old  masters  did  not  cause  him  to 
remova 

At  first  Leigh  could  not  recollect  him,  but  then  recalled 
him  as  a  person  whom  he  had  seen  the  day  before  at  a 
restaurant,  and  who  had  handed  him  the  paper,  and  made  a 
few  remarks  chiefly  about  himself — ^giring  some  items  of 
personal  history.  He  wss  a  Western  man  who  had  "  made 
]iiB  pile,'*  as  he  expressed  it,  and  was  bound  to  see  life. 
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Leigh  nodded  good-naturedly,  and  the  new-comer  stared 
at  his  copy. 

«  Does  this  sort  of  thing  pay,  now  ?*'  he  asked. 

"  Well,  not  yet,"  answered  Leigh,  candidly  ;  '*bui  we 
live  in  hopes,  yon  know." 

"  Not  as  profitable  as  stock-raising,  yon  bet  I"  the  other 
exclaimed,  with  a  guffaw.  "  Been  about  maoh  in  this  vil- 
lage r 

"Na  I  am  not  acquainted— and  work  all  day,"  an- 
swered Leigh. 

«  More  reason  for  being  joQy  at  night,*'  answered  the 
other.  "  Oome,  now,  here's  my  card — John  Hyen»  from 
Illinois — everybody  knows  me  there.  I'm  at  a  orsck 
hotel  in  the  Faubourg  St  Qermain  ;  am  told  it'a  the  tip- 
top place  to  stay.     Money's  no  account" 

"  With*me  it's  otherwise,"  answered  Leigb,  blushing. 
"  Fm  at  the  cheapest  place  I  oan  find  in  the  Latin  Quar- 
ter." 

**  Ah  1"  answered  Myers,  with  a  laugh.  **  Jolly  place, 
too,  eh  ?— I've  heard.  Bevolutions  all  brewed  theie — the 
students  and  grisettes  do  it  all,  Fm  told.  Never  mind ; 
we're  both  AmericanSb  Any  objection  to  spending  the 
evening  with  me  ?  We  might  see  something  of  Parisian 
life." 

Leigh  zefleoted  that  thore  was  no  reason  wh  j  he  ahonli 
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henbite.  In  foot,  Myers,  who  did  not  speak  Fienoh, 
seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  losiDg  sight  of  him,  and  invited 
him  at  onoe  to  dine  at  the  Trois  Frdres,  regaling  him  with 
the  most  delicious  viands  and  costlj  wines  ;  and  pulling 
out  a  handful  of  gold  pieces  in  a  sort  of  reckless  manner 
to  paj  the  bilL 

Ldgh  was  always  abstemious,  generally  from  necessity 
ss  well  as  indination ;  and  he  saw  his  companion's  fre- 
quent potations  with  uneasiness.  But  he  seemed  to  bear 
it  pretty  well,  only  growing  more  communioativa 

"I'm  from  Illinois/*  he  repeated.  "There's  nothing 
like  the  Great  West  Fm  known  there  some^  I  guess. 
Fve  got  a  tidy  bit  in  the  bank  there,  in  Quinoy — ^used 
to  run  that  bank  myself.  And  a  pretty  girl's  waiting 
for  msb  you'd  better  believa  Folks  said  to  me :  '  Wtiy 
don't  you  wait,  till  you're  married  to  take  the  tower  ?'  but 
I  just  wanted  to  go  round  a  little  before  I  was  tied.  In 
love  with  her  ?  Oh,  yes.  Feller  asked  me  the  other  day 
*if  I  was  traveling  with  my  wife,  or  for  pleasure  ?'  Good 
joke,  wasn't  it  ?  I  answered  '  For  pleasure.'  Like  to  go 
to  the  opera,  eh  ?" 

Leigh  signified  that  he  enjoyed  music  above  all  things. 

"Well,  I  can't  say  I  see  much  sense  in  it,"  answered 
Myers.  "  You  know,  when  those  females  are  in  real  sor- 
row they  don't  oome  out  and  sing  about  it— 'tisn't  naier. 
But  come  along — ^it's  one  of  the  sights." 

It  was  a  dear,  fine  night  when  they  came  out  of  the  op- 
era ;  and,  still  feeling  no  inclination  for  bed,  tHey  strolled 
along  the  boulevards  till  they  reached  the  Porte  St.  Denis, 
when  Myers  suddenly  dedded  that  he  was  very  thirsty, 
and  turned  into  a  side-street,  where  he  knew  a  marchand 
de  ffin  who  never  dosed  his  doors. 

Leigh  followed  somewhat  unwillingly,  and  felt  still 
more  uneasy  when  he  saw  the  questionable-looking  peo- 
ple within.  He,  indeed,  had  nothing  to  lose  except  his 
pocket-handkerchief,  but  he  saw  the  greedy  glances  at 
Myers's  purse  as  he  paid  for  his  cogpiao. 

He  could  not,  however,  succeed  in  drawing  him  ^away 
till  he  was  quite  exdted  with  the  liquor,  and  ready  to 
challenge  or  treat  anybody  they  met.  Ldgh  cursed  his 
own  facile  temper  which  had  led  him  into  company  of 
which  he  knew  so  little,  and  vowed  greater  ezdusiveness 
in  the  future. 

In  the  meantime,  he  found  himself  with  a  rather  noisy, 
obstinate  companion  in  the  silent  streets  of  Paris,  and 
feared  every  moment  that  one  of  the  fforde  municipale 
might  arrest  them  both  for  disturbing  the  peace. 

•«  Is  it  this  morrer,  or  to-morrow  morrer  ?"  Myers  reiter- 
ated. "  'Oos  if  it's  to-morrow  morrer,  I  haven't  had  my 
breakfast." 

"Gom&home,  then,  at  once,  and  get  it/'  Leigh  urged, 
for  his  companion  had  a  great  desire  to  sit  down  and  argue 
various  points. 

*<Ko  such  thing.  It's  this  morrer — ^had  broiled  kid- 
neys, ni  wait  here  till  to-morrow  morrer  ;  capital  res- 
taurant in  neighborhood.     I'll  wait  till  restaurant  comes 

around." 

••You'll  be  robbed,"  answered  Leigh,  anxiously,  and 
wishing  himself  well  out  of  the  scrapa 

••  Here— take  it  all — it's  vulgar  drossh — and  the  turnip, 
too.  Take  'em  along— caU  to-morrow  morrer— no  quesh- 
tions  asked." 

And  Myers  turned  out  everything  he  had  in  his  pockets 
in  the  way  of  valuables — gold  pencil,  watch,  portemonnaie 

and  bundled  them  carelessly  into  Leigh's  hands,  with 

the  consoling  assurance  that  when  he  returned  them  there 
would  be  •*  no  questions  asked." 

Ijeigh  took  them,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  conclud- 
ing they  would  be  much  safer  with  him,  and  reluctantly 


left  his  companion  sitting  on  a  large  stone  before  a  public 
office. 

"  He  will  grow  sober  in  the  cold  night-air,"  said  he,  as 
he  took  his  way  home,  where  the  moonlight  slumbered  on 
the  old  spires  and  domes  of  the  dty,  and -the  Louvre  rose 
like  an  enchanted  palace,  almost  flpectral  in  the  pallid 
light 

Leigh  went  to  bed,  registering  a  vow  that  he  would  not 
accept  a  chance  acquaintance  again,  and  Mb  deep  was 
restless  and  unrefreshing.  In  the  morning  he  went  to 
seek  his  new  friend  before  going  to  the  Louvre  for  his 
day's  work. 

"Not  at  liome,"  answered  the  porter — ••  did  not  return 
last  night" 

Leigh  felt  somewhat  uneasy,  but  concluded  that  the 
man  had  turned  in  somewhere  for  the  night  He  went  to 
his  work,  however,  in  a  somewhat  disturbed  state  of  mind, 
and  was  not  in  the  proper  mood  to  touch  his  copy  of  the 
Madonna,  He  fdt  restless,  and,  after  working  an  hour  or 
two,  concluded  to  take  a  walk. 

Strolling  almost  unconsdoudy  in  the  direction  they  had 
taken  last  night,  he  saw  a  crowd  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Pont  Neuf.  Supposing  it  to  be  some  vender  of  a  new  and 
curious  ware,  he  moved  carelesdy  in  that  direction. 

But  before  he  reached  the  outer  edge  of  the  crowd  oome 
one  said  : 

<•  Another  man  drowned— Titon  Dieul  no  wonder,  with 
a  three-sous  loaf  the  size  of  a  gcdetie.** 

*•  But  this  is  not  a  poor  man,"  said  another.  ^ 

'•  Mafoi  I  what  would  you  ? — ^his  money  was  too  much 
trouble,  I  suppose." 

••I  would  have  shared  his  trouble,"  laughed  another. 

•'  Some  one  wished  to  do  that — at  least,  to  relieve  him  a 
little— for  he  has  been  robbed,  and  stabbed  also  I" 

Leigh  was  on  the  point  of  turning  away,  for  he  had 
none  of  the  courage  which  enal^  many  men  to  look  un- 
moved at  the  dead  or  dying.  He  shrank  with  a  woman's 
senpitiveness  from  all  unpleasant  sights,  but  now  he  could 
not  escape.  Directly  past  him  the  dead  body,  dripping 
with  Seine  mud  and  water,  was  carried.  The  face — ^with 
the  hair  washed  back,  the  eyes  fixed  in  a  terrified  stare^ 
the  lips  purple  and  swollen — was  not  so  changed  that  he 
did  not  recognize,  in  one  hurried  glance,  his  Western 
acquaintance — poor  John  Myers  1 

Leigh  was  always  timid  and  shrinking  in  his  nature. 
He  avoided  crowds  constitutionally,  and  he  did  not  step 
forward  now  and  avow  his  knowledge  of  the  murdered 
man,  although  his  first  impulse  was  to  do  so 

The  next  moment  there  fiashed  across  his  mind,  like  an 
dectric  gleam,  the  fact  that  he  would  be  at  once  suspected 
of  the  murder. 

The  man's  watch,  pocketbook  and  valuables  were  in 
his  possession  ;  he  bad  been  last  seen  with  him  at  an  ob- 
scure marchand  de  virCs^  and  it  was  known  there  that  the 
deceased  had  had  a  large  sum  of  money  about  him. 

Leigh  gasped,  and  felt  a  dammy  sweat  break  out  on 
him  as  he  connected  link  by  link  the  chain  of  evidence 
against  himself.  He  went  through  with  lightning-like 
rapidity  an  imaginary  trial,  and  conviction. 

He  heard  the  terrible  sentence  like  a  death-knell  in  his 
ears.  What  infinence  could  he  bring  to  bear  against  it  ? 
He  had  not  a  single  friend  in  Paris.  He  was  only  an  in- 
significant art-student  While  tortured  by  these  thoughts, 
he  moved  stealthily  away  from  the  crowd. 

Ho  felt  like  a  criminal,  and  turned  now  and  then  to  dee 
if  he  was  followed.  He  was  glad  to  reach  the  shelter  of 
his  own  room,  where  he  locked  the  door,  made  sure  that 
no  one  but  the  chimney-sparrows  could  look  into  his  win« 
dow,  and  then  .sat  down  to  examine  the  artides  poor 
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Myers  hod  oonflded  to  his  caro  the  nigbt  befoie.  Fint 
OBme  s  large  Koaeta-leather  pocket-book,  oo&taiiuiig  abont 
two  hundred  doOars  ;  there  were  a  few  bnsineaB  papen  in 
it,  and  also,  in  one  compartment,  ^Trapped  in  tisBne-paper, 
a  magni&oent  solitaire  diamond  rjn^ 

It  was  a  ladj'a  ring,  and  Leigh  looked  at  it  irith  teal 
molanoholj.  Ha  remembered  the  garrolotia  Western 
man's  allnrios  to  the  pretty  girl  he  was  to  marrj.  This, 
then,  ma  the  ooatly  wedding  gift  to  be  given  by  the  happy 
bridegroom  to  his  bride.  Poor  girl  1  she  was  dreaming 
abont  him,  perhaps,  in  her  distant  home,  while  ha  was 
laid  ont  in  the  morgue,  nnreoognized,  trntrept  1 

Leigh  felt  like  a  thiel  as  he  pat  the  ring  baok.  Strange 
th  it  in  one  day  he  oould  have  been  thmst  in  sooh  a  posi- 
tion, with  all  tiie  terror  o(  gnilt  npon  him  I 

There  was  the  beaTj  gold  watoh,  too,  and  a  number  of 
oonspionoos  oharma.  Leigh  gatiiered  the  things  to- 
gether, and  pat  them  all  in  a  box,  wbioh  he  sealed  elabor- 
ately. 

"  Would  to  Ood  I  ooold  letara  them  to  hia  friends  I"  he 
groaned,  his  womanish  fears  obeonring  bis  true  oonrs& 

Of  oonrae,  the  whole  thing  was  olear  to  his  mind. 
Myers  had  been  followed  by  soma  one  of  the  raffians  who 
had  seen  his  foil  pooketbook  in  the  wino-staop^  He  had 
made  soma  attempt  to  defend  himself,  and  bad  been 
stabbed,  and  the  body  thrown  into  the  river  to  avoid  de- 
tection. 

This  was,  as  we  say,  all  olear  fenongh  in  Leigh's  mind, 
bnt  he  despaired  of  making  it  so  to  others ;  and  the  afbir 
preyed  npon  his  nervee  in  socb  a  majiner  that  he  was  really 
siok  for  a  few  days. 

When  he  was  able  onoo  more  to  go  ont,  he  took  up  every 
newspaper  witb.fear  and  trembling,  but  only  saw  a  small 


item  atating  that  a  oertua 
dead  body  of  a  drowned  man 
at  the  morgne  had  been  reoog- 
niaed  as  an  Amerioaa  named 
John  Myem,  but  the  thief  and 
assaasin  had  not  yet  been  dia- 
oovered. 

It  waa  a  long  time  before 
this  tragio  ooonirmoa  lost  ita 
aorobre  effsoi  on  Leigh's  mind. 
He  always  retarded  the  small 
box  containing  Uyers's  efiacts 
aa  a  sort  of  skeleton  in  hia 
oloaeL  Bome  time — at  his  own 
death,  if  not  before — he  ex- 
pected to  send  it  to  the  dead 
man's  heirs,  with  a  f  nil  deaarip- 
tion  of  his  moral  oowardioa. 

Bnt  time,  that  oovera  all 
thin^  with  amist,  and  wreaths 
even  the  graves  of  onr  beloved 
with  floveia,  oast  ita  mantle 
at  last  over  Leigh'a  adTentnrc^ 
and  it  was  only  occasionally 
that  he  remembered  it. 

Hard  work   oconpied  him, 
aikd   he   had    added   another 
bianoh  to  hia  business,  mote 
profitable,  if  not  so  intereet- 
ing.     He  took  portrait^  and 
Bueoeeded  in  making  tolerable 
likenesHS.     With  the  money 
gained  by  theee,  he  was  able 
to  fake    those    higher  flights 
into  the  regions  of  ideal  art 
that  his  aonl  enjoyed. 
Be  gained  a  sort  of  reputation  for  taking  likenesses  of 
the  yonng  well.     Mothers  brought  their  rosy  darlings,  and 
wen  delighted  with  the  fleah-tinta.     Fresh  yonsg  girls 
seemed  to  find  that  they  lost  at  his  hands  none  of  that  in- 
flffid)le  charm  of  youth,  so  evaneaoent  and  fugitive.     Per- 
haps it  waabeoanae  his  ideal  of  womanhood  had  been  k^ 
so  pure  by  his  life. 

One  day  a  rather  plain-looking  man,  with  a  Bun-«m- 
browned  tnoe  and  hard-tanned  hands,  made  him  a  oalL 
Evidently  a  &^er,  the  man  was  not  at  home  in  an  art- 
ist's stndio,  partioularly  as  there  were  no  landeoapea.  He 
seemed  somewhat  embarraaaed,  too,  and  cast  atealthy 
glanoee  around,  as  if  the  pioturee  were  only  to  be  seen  <m 
the  sly.  His  hat  was  very  muoh  in  hia  way,  and  he  nodded 
at  Leigh  narvenaly. 

"  My  darter  is  thinkin'  of  havln'  a  picter  took,"  he  said. 
in  a  jerky  way — *'  wants  ma  to  make  arrangements.  She 
seen  a  atnnnin'  likeness  of  Miss  Jone^  the  stocking-fso- 
tory  man's  daughter,  from  our  place,  and  nothin'  wiU  do 
but  Isadory  must  have  one,  toa  She's  a  right  good-looUn* 
gal,  too,  bnt" — with  a  feeble  smile — "  I  s'pose  yon  charge 
jest  as  much  for  them  as  tor  the  bumly  ones." 
"  Uy  charge  is  seven  hundred  francs." 
"  Seven  hundred  7  Whew  I  Fainting  ts  a  good  trade  1 
Why,  I've  bad  my  hull  house  painted  tor  one  hundred 
dollars  I  Bnt  never  mind.  Dang  the  ooa^  where  Isidory's 
eononned  I  Beaidee,  the  money'r  ber'n,  and  she's  goin* 
to  make  me  a  present  of  the  picter." 

So  the  arrangement  was  made,  and  on  Ihe  following 
morning  the  old  man,  who  had  given  his  name  ns  Ephraim 
Oolman,  appeared.  With  him  cams  a  lovely,  dark-eyed, 
golden-haired  girl,  in  the  freshest  of  pale  lavender  silks  ; 
hat  and  gloves  were  of  the  aune  delicate  hae> 
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There  waa  b  faint  shadow  of  monrniiig  about  Iha  ftttite, 
as  of  a  e^ief  vhioh  time  had  lightened  to  ita  fainteat  and 
mast  beooming  hue.  Leigh  immediatelr  likened  the  e^es 
to  dewy  Tiolete  and  the  hair  to  imprisoned  annbeams,  and 
tdb  himself  snddenlr  inadequate  for  his  work;  bnt  he 
ooold  think  of  no  plea  for  rehuaL 

The  father  aat  down  in  a  oomer  and  took  ont  an  old 
paper  from  hia  native  town.  The  jonng  lady  looked  at 
Uie  piotorea  in  a  self-ponaeased  manner,  made  a  few 
remarks  in  an  intelligent  a^le,  and  then  prepared  for  a 

Leigh,  while  he  painted,  ooonpied  himaelt  with  trying 
to  BoWe  the  enigma  of  jneh  a  father  and  danghter.  He 
launed  by  ohanoe,  at  the  aeoond  or  third  aitting,  that  the 
young  lady  hod  been  ednoated  for  a  teacher. 

"  She'a  the  only  ohiok  I  got,"  the  old  man  volnnteered, 
"  and  I  was  boand  to  eddioate  her.  Haren't  got  maeh  in 
that  way  myael^  ahd  knew  the  walley  of  it  aocordin'.  I 
wae  glad  enongh  I'd  prepared  her  for  a  higher  aphere 
when  that  there  money " 

*'  Pather,"  intermpted  the 
yonng  giri,  in  a  signifioant 
tone,  "  do  yon  like  thia  roae 
in  my  hair  ?" 

"Lot*,  Dory,  yon  know 
yan're  handaome  enongh  in 
y^nr  old  father'a  eyei^  any* 
bow  yon  fix  it  Ask  the 
yoong  gentleman — I  reckon 
he  knows  what's  wltat  abont 
such  things  better  norldo." 

And  BO  Leigh's  entiositj, 
whioh  was  aomewhat  atimn- 
lated,  waa  not  satisfled  at 
that  time ;  and  aa  the  dajs 
went  by  the  glamonr  of  a 
first  love  oloeed  abont  him. 
Never  had  he  painted  a 
mote  anooeasfnl  piotnre,  for 
lore  touched  the  colon  till 
they  glowed  with  life. 

The  shy,  dork  eyes  seemed 
to  gaze  at  him  from  the 
canvaa  with  eloquent 
glonoee,  tbe  soft  hair  fell 
abont  the  fresh  yonng  faoe 
in  all  ita  blonde  beeaty,  and 
oheek  and  lip  wore  the 
dainty  roaes  of  yonth. 

Poor  Leigh  1  He  dreamed 
oreic  the  piotnre  when  Dor.i 
wae  gone,  and  thonght  with 
dreed  of  the  time  when  he 
should  loee  them  both. 
Even  though  he  fancied  he 
oould  read  a  dawning  inter- 
eat  in  Dora's  dark  eyes,  he 
soaroely  dared  to  take  any 
enoonrogement  A  been^ 
and  an  heiress— what  had  he 
to  offer  t 

Toward  the  oloee  of  the 
sittings,  the  father  would 
sometimes  go  sway  on  bnsi- 
ness  of  his  own,  Iraving  the 
young  people  together.  He 
had  begun  to  regard  Leigh 
as  an  old  friend,  and  felt 
every    eonfldenea    in    bim.  ria  i 


He  was  charmed  with  the  picture,  and  said  it  wonld  be 
"  a  comfort  when  he  lost  her  some  day,  for  'twas  only 
nater  for  sioh  a  good-lookia'  gal  to  find  a  hnaband." 

Bo  it  happened  that,  nearly  the  last  aitting  having  ar- 
rived, the  two  found  tbenaelves  alone.  Tbe  girl,  with  an 
nnaooountable  aadnesa,  felt  that  when  her  portrait  was 
finished,  one  great  interest  of  her  lite  wonld  be  gone. 
Leigh,  with  a  choking  sensation  in  hia  throat,  and  a  nerv- 
ons  trembling  in  hia  hands,  was  very  silent. 

"  Yon  wear  no  rings,"  he  said,  suddenly, 

"No — not  sinoe "  and    then    Dora  heeitated  and 

blushed,  while  Leigh  ached  to  aak  "  since  when  1" 

What  pretty  hands  they  were  1— slender,  white  and  lose- 
llned.  Leigh  suddenly  caught  a  viaion  of  them  ^th  tbe 
magnifioent  solitaire  upon  them,  which  was  glowing  and 
throbbing  in  a  certain  sealed  box  in  hia  trunk. 

"Will  you  leave  Paris  when — when— the  picture  is  fin- 
ished 7"  faltered  Leigh. 

"  I  doa't  know.     Fairer  goes  just  where  I  choose — it's 
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all  alike  to  him,  yon  know.  We  may  spend  the  Winter  in 
Borne.  I  sball  be  very  sorry  to  leare  Paris;*'  and  her 
tone  grew  so  mournfal  that  Leigh  began  to  flatter  himself 
that  she  woald  be  sorry  to  leave  him ;  and,  before  he  bad 
given  himself  time  to  be  frightened  at  his  own  temerity, 
he  had  plunged  into  an  avowal  of  his  love,  and  fot^nd  the 
little  rosy-white  hands  in  his,  and  the  dark  eyes  looking 
into  his  own,  saffosed  with  tears. 

Dora  loved  him  I 

The  knowledge  transported  him  at  onoe  into  that  Eden 
where  lovers  have  ever  wandered,  hand-in-hand,  like  glori- 
fied children,  in  a  region  high-  above  the  world  and  ita 
cares  and  toils  and  tears. 

'*I  am  so  poor— what  wOl  your  father  say  ?"  he  asked 
at  last 

'*  Oh,  dear  lather  wHI  be  qnite  delighted  1*'  Dora  an- 
swered, naively.  ''You  know" — with  a  beantiful  blush 
—''my  money  is  my  own,  and  father  has  been  afraid  I 
might  fall  in  love  with  some  of  those  exquisites — ^the  mere 
floe  gentlemen,  whom  ho  detesta  He  feels  a  great  respect 
for  men  wbo  work,  and  he  likes  you." 

So  Leigh's  cup  of  bliss  was  full  when  the  old  gentleman 
walked  in,  and,  being  made  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
affairs,  declared  it  was  a  very  comfortable  arrangement 

''I*ve  felt  sort  of  anxious,  havin'  an  heiress  to  look 
after,"  he  said,  with  a  laugh.  "  To  be  sure,  she  had  her 
own  way  generally ;  but  I  was  always  afraid  some  fortune- 
hunter  would  nab  hen  Now,  I  suppose,  you  won't  send 
in  no  bill  for  the  jMttrait  ?"  ^- 

Leigh  was  in  the  humor  to  laugh  heartily  at  any  joke 
just  then,  and  he  went  home  that  night  in  a  sort  of  rap- 
turous intoxication,  wondering  how  he  had  deserved  his 
happiness.  » 

He  was  to  spend  the  evening  with  Dora  at  her  residence, 
and  while  dressing  for  the  visit  his  hand  touched  the  box 
— ^the  skeleton  which  was  in  his  trunk  instead  of  closet 
As  he  turned  it  over,  he  saw  once  more,  in  imagination, 
the  glow  and  splendor  of  the  jewel  inclosed  within.  How 
he  would  delight  in  putting  such  a  betrothal-ring  on 
Dora's  slender  finger  1  The  more  he  thought  of  it,  the 
more  the  purpose  stole  into  his  mind  of  using  that  very 
ring.  Why  should  it  lie  concealed  from  the  light  of  day 
and  from  admiring  eyes  all  his  life  ?  And  yet  there  was 
dishonor  in  the  thought,  and  he  put  it  away  again  and 
again. 

It  was  two  years  now  since  John  Myers  had  been 
dragged  out  of  bis  watery  bed.  All  inquiry  had  long  ago 
been  lulled  to  rest  No  one  could  ever  know,  he  reasoned, 
and  while  he  held  the  box  in  his  hands,  the  desire  grew 
and  strengthened. 

He  broke  the  seal  at  last — that  seal  which  he  had  never 
thought  to  break  himself — and  then  he  felt  as  if  he  had 
liberated  a  ghost  the  past  sprang  onoe  more  in  such 
vivid  colors  before  him. 

But  the  ring-^how  splendid  it  was  I  What  a  mountain 
of  light  1  .  The  rays  seemed  to  smite  him  with  a  sharp 
pain ;  yet,  spite  of  all,  he  did  not  repent  his  pnrpose. 

Why  should  not  the  superb  gem  sparkle  on  the  hand  of 
beauty,  instead  of  being  shut  up  from  human  eyes  in  that 
box  ?  He  thrust  it  hurriedly  in  his  vest  pocket  and  took 
Mb  way  to  hiB  Dora. 

The  fashionable  hotel  where  she  lived  was  all  ablaze  with 
light  when  he  reached  it  A  fountain  played  in  the  court- 
yard, and  flowers  bloomed  everywhera  The  balconies 
overflowed  with  them  ;  they  garnished  the  entrance,  and 
flanked  the  broad  staircase  on  either  side,  and  filled  the 
halls  with  fragrance. 

In  a  pretty  little  sahn,  with  ArQded  furniture  and  rose- 
colored  hangings,  he  found  Dora.    The  father,  fatigued  | 


with  a  visit  to  the  Giuny,  was  in  his  own  room  in  a  bUflsfnl 
doze. 

Dora,  in  the  most  bewitching  cream-oolored  drees,  with 
scarlet  trimmings — the  first  time  in  which  the  faint  monni- 
ing  had  been  laid  aside— sat  with  an  anxious  expressioB 
on  her  face. 

*'l  want  to  tell  you  a  story  to-night*'  she  said,  floflly, 
as  Leigh  took  her  hand.  '*  I  was  so  taken  by  surprise  and 
happiness  this  moming^ihat  I  did  not  think  about  it;  bat 
you  ought  to  know." 

'<But  look  at  this  first*'  Leigb  said,  drawing  out  the 
ring.  ''I  want  to  put  this  letter  on  you  to  feel  Biueyoa 
are  mina" 

Dora  took  it  in  her  hand* 

"  How  beantiful  1"  she  began.  The  next  moment  wilh 
a  shriek,  **EiB  ring  I— his  ring  I"  she  Idi  senseless  to  iha 
floor. 

The  shriek  readhed  her  father's  ears^  and  in  a  momant 
he  was  in  the  room. 

Leigh  looked  thoroughly  frightened. 

'*  I  cannot  account  for  it"  he  replied,  in  answer  to  the 
father'l  glance  ;  '<  this  ring  seemed—" 

Old  Colman  snatched  the  ring  and  looked  at  it 

•*  No  wonder,"  he  said.  ••  How  did  you  get  it  ?  Never 
mind  now  !"  and  he  rang  the  bell  furiously. 

Dora's  maid  appeared,  and  they  carried  the  insensible 
girl  to  her  own  room. 

Leigh  paced  the  floor  like  a  madman.  What  demon  had 
prompted  him  to  take  the  ring  ?  he  wildly  asked  himself ; 
and  yet,  what  could  these  i>eople  know  of  it  ?  How  oould 
the  sight  of  it  affect  them  ?  Myers  must  have  boTight  it 
in  Paris.    No  one  had  seen  it— even  his  betrothed. 

His  anxious  questionings  were  interrupted  by  dolman's 
return.  The  old  man  looked  stem  and  forbidding — Jiis 
whole  manner  had  changed. 

''She's  come  to,"  he  said,  *'but  cannot  see  you  again. 
Look  here,  now  ;  you're  almost  a  stranger  tons,  and  I  feel 
as  if  we'd  bin  too  precipitate— no  offense  meant  hut  we'd 
better  consider  as  that  matter  isn't  settled  'tween  you  and 
Dora." 

Leigh  started  as  if  struck  with  a  dart 

"  But  I  must  know  the  reason  !"  he  cried,  passionately. 
•*  This  is  like  a  blow  in  the  dark  1" 

Mr.  Colman  walked  up  and  down  in  a  perturbed  way. 

'*!  s'pose,"  he  said,  after  awhile,  <*'tain't  more  than 
right  that  you'd  orter  know  something  'bout  it  WeO, 
you  see  that  there  ring — the  very  same,  no  mistake— be- 
longed to  Dora." 

Leigh  uttered  a  horrifled  exclamation,  and  the  old  man 
eyed  him  sternly. 

''It  was  given  to  her  by  the  man  she  was  goin'  to 
marry  ;  but  he  took  a  notion,  when  he  made  his  last  oa- 
fort'nate  v'yage  to  Paris,  that  he  would  have  a  new  aettin', 
as  he  called  it" 

Ah  I  The  whole  mystery  was  ^ade  plain  now,  and 
Leigh's  heart  seemed  to  stop  its  beating,  while  his  knees 
shook  under  him. 

"  He  never  come  back— he  was  murdered  P*  exclaimed 
Colman,  with  a  tremor  in  his  voice—"  murdered  and 
robbed  1"  Then  he  stood  before  Leigh  with  a  terrible 
look.  "  God  above  only  can  judge  you — ^I  ain't  a-goin'  to 
meddle  with  it ;  but  now  you  know  why  you  can't  many 
my  daughter." 

Leigh  was  stunned  for  a  moment  but  felt  that  he  must 
speak.    It  was  life  or  death  with  him. 

"  For  God's  sake  don't  judge  me  1"  he  oried.  <'  I  have 
been  a  coward— Pve  been  dishonest  abont  the  ring— but 
hear  what  I  have  got  to  plead  I"  and  he  poured  out  in  a 
disjointed  way,  the  whole  story. 
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Old  Colman  listened,  and  appeared  impramed  hj  the 
eamestneaa  of  it ;  bat  he  still  seemed  to  feel  that  it  iras 
impossible  to  go  book  for  the  present  to  the  happj  plane 
on  which  they  had  stood  an  hour  &p:a 

"Poor  Myers  r  he  said.  "I  can't  think  of  anything 
but  him.  Sioh  a  ginerons  soul  i  Left  every  stiver  to 
Dory  in  a  vnll  made  jost  before  he  sailed — ^that's  the  way 
she  got  her  money.** 

**  Then  I'll  leave  the  ring,  and  send  the  other  things,** 
answered  Leigh.  "  They  are  all  Dora'&  Qod  knows  Tm 
glad  to  give  them  np,"  and  he  took  his  monmfol  leave. 

How  suddenly  had  the  cap  of  happiness  been  dashed  from 
his  lips  1  How  strangely  had  the  ghost  of  this  dead  man 
throst  itself  between  him  and  his  beloved  I  He  saw  no 
way  to  dear  himself  from  at  least  snspioion  in  the  minds  of 
otharsL  He  felt  that  there  was  a  strange  injnstioe  in  his 
being  bo  terribly  panished  for  one  act  of  cowardice,  and  he 
boned  his  faoe  in  his  hands  and  wept  like  a  woman  when 
he  had  reached  his  solitary  room. 

Yet  even  then  his  release  was  at  hand.  Under  the  arms 
in  which  he  had  baried  lus  face  in  despair  lay  the  evening 
paper.  His  tears  fell  apon  it,  and  it  sent  np  no  electric 
thrill  to  impart  its  potent  message  to  him.  Yet  later  in 
the  evening,  sick  of  his  tormenting  thoughts,  he  lit  his 
candle,  and  took  it  up  leisorely.    There  he  read : 

"The  olriminal  Tonrtillon,  otherwise  * Caohe-nee,'  has  con* 
fessed,  among  other  orimes,  the  murder  of  the  yonng  Amerloan, 
John  iCyers,  whose  dead  bcKly  was  found  in  the  Seine  about  two 
years  ago.  Strange  to  say,  while  confessing  the  greater  crime  of 
murder,  he  denies  the  robbery— says  he  intended  it,  and  went 
through  him,  but  found  nothing,  though  he  had  seen  him  display 
a  f  uU  purse  at  the  wine-merohanf  s.  No  rellanoe  is  placed  on  this 
statement,  however." 

Over  and  over  Leigh  read  these  words,  as  if  he  feared 
they  were  an  optical  delosion,  and  the  next  morning,  as 
soon  as  possible,  he  saw  Mr.  Oolman  ;  together,  as  friends 
of  the  deceased,  they  visited  the  criminal,  and  Dora's 
father  professed  himself  satisfled. 

And  very  soon  the  two  lovers  were  restored  to  one  an- 
other, and  all  went  happy  as  a  marriage-beU.  But  they 
needed  no  betrothal-ring — the  plain  gold  band  for  the 
wedding  was  all  that  was  nece^bary. 


LOTTERIES  : 

THEIR  HISTORY,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 
By  Frank  H.  Norton.  . 

Thb  subject  of  lotteries  is  one  concerning  which 
there  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  two  opinions  in  this 
country,  so  general,  and,  indeed,  almost  universal,  is  the 
reprobation  in  which  they  are  held.  Yet,  despite  all  this 
antagonism,  lotteries  continue  to  eziBt  and  to  flourish. 
Everybody  derides  them ;  scarcely  any  are  willing  to  con- 
fess iMLiiicipation  in  them ;  they  are  alike  obnoxious  to  the 
law  and  to  public  opinion  ;  and  yet  millions  of  dollars  are 
annually  expended  in  the  United  States  in  lottery-tickets, 
the  larger  fwrt  of  this  vast  sum  going  out  of  the  country. 

The  State  of  Louisiana,  with  its  French  population,  is 
really  the  only  one  in  which  the  lottery  has,  in  late  years, 
gained  a  successful  and  established  foothold.  The  institu- 
tion exists,  to  be  sure,  in  other  States,  but  it  is  surrep- 
titiously and  under  ban.  In  all  the  principal  cities,  how- 
ever, there  are  offices  for  the  sale  of  tickets  in  the  16tteries 
of  Louisiana,  Kentucky,  and,  especially,  of  Havana ;  and  it 
is  a  matter  at  lesst  open  to  question,  whether  it  would  not 
be  better 'policy,  and  quite  as  good  morality,  for  the  State 
of  New  York,  for  instance,  to  legalize  lotteries,  and  thus 
retain  the  large  sums  annually  expended.    Certainly  publio 


morality  is  not  benefited  where  the  law  is  so  constantly 
broken  or  evaded,  and  as'for  the  possibility  of  absolutely 
preventiag,  by  law  or  by  any  other  means,  persons  from 
indulging  their  passion  for  lottery-tickets,  it  ia  no  more 
practicable  than  is  the  prevention  of  intemperance  by  sum- 
mazy  means. 

It  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  history  of  lotteries,  that 
there  is  probably  no  instance  recorded  of  any  custom  which 
has  so  fallen  into  disrepute  and  disgrace,  and  which  can 
boast  of  so  ancient  and  respectable  an  origin  as  that  of  di- 
vision by  this  means.  In  the  Scriptures  we  find  constant 
mention  of  this  custom,  and  it  seems,  indeed,  to  have 
been  the  prevailing  habit  from  the  earliest  history  of  the 
world.    Thus;  in  Proverbs  xviiL  18,  we  read  as  follows : 

"  The  lot  oaoseth  contentions  to  oease,  and  parteth  between 
the  mighty.** 

Again,  in  L  Samuel  xiv.  41,  42,  we  find  the  following 
passage: 

"  Therefore  Banl  said  unto  the  Lord  Ck>d  of  Israel,  Give  a 
perfeot  lot  And  Saul  and  Jonathan  were  taken;  but  the  people 
esoaped.  And  Saul  said,  Cast  lots  between  me  and  Jonathan;  my 
son.  And  Jonathan  was  taken/' 

And  again,  in  Matthew  xxviL  35  : 

^'  And  they  oruolfled  him,  and  parted  his  garments,  easting  lots; 
that  it  might  l>e  falfllled  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet:  They 
parted  my  garments  among  them,  and  upon  my  vestore  did  they 
oast  lots." 

So  we  are  given  to  understand  that  this  mode  of  divisioii 
was  considered  just  by  the  old  Hebrew  sovereigns  and  law- 
givers. Indeed,  among  the  Hebrews  and  Egyptians,  lands 
were  divided  by  lot,  and  this  same  method  was  employed 
in  the  appointment  of  priests  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  by 
the  pagan  inhabitants  of  Syracuse. 

The  employment  of  chance  as  a  mode  of  divining  a 
cours6  of  action  was  very  probably  the  origin  of  division 
by  lot,  since  we  do  not  know  of  any  period  when  this  cus- 
tom has  not  obtained.  It  has  come  down  to  us  in  very 
maoy  forms — spinning  a  coin  in  the  air,  drawing  sticks  or 
slips  of  paper  of  different  lengths,  and  other  modifications 
of  the  practice  being  still  Qommon  among  the  children  of 
men. 

Among  the  Bomans,  this  plan  was  adopted  in  their  dispo- 
sition of  charity.  They  were  accustomed  to  make  periodi- 
cal donations  of  com,  wine  and  oil  among  the  poor,  and 
they  used  the  method  of  distributing  billets,  or  tickets, 
each  entitling  the  holder  to  a  certain  share  in  the  gifts.  In 
this  scheme,  to  be  sure,  there  were  no  blanks.  On  the  oc- 
casion of  the  Saturnalia,  tablets  were  thrown  in  the  midst 
of  the  crowd,  each  being  inscribed  with  an  order  for  some 
gift  of  consular  or  imperial  munificence.  Of  course,  there 
was  eager  scrambling  on  the  part  of  the  multitude  to  ob- 
tain these  tablets,  the  element  of  chance  being  introduced 
in  the  fact  that  the  finder  knew  not  whether  he  would  be- 
oome  the  happy  possessor  of  money,  slavei^  valuable  orna- 
ments, horses,  oxen  or  articles  of  clothing. 

It  is  said  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  even,  that  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  selling  paintings,  displaying  only  their  backs, 
the  purchaser  not  knowing  whether  he  had  bought  a  chef 
d*(BWjr9  of  Apelles  or  the  worthless  canvas  of  some  obscure 
amateur.  The  example  of  the  Emperor  was  followed  by 
the  wealthy  nobility  and  aristocracy  of  Bome^  who  distrib- 
uted among  their  friends  little  checks  of  bone  or  ivory,  on 
which  were  inscribed  the  names  of  various  gifts.  One 
would  obtain  by  this  method  perhaps  100  pieces  of  gold, 
another  a  purple  robe,  another  a  vase  of  tooth-powder,  ete. 

The  Emperor  Ner9  appears  to  have  entered  into  the  lot- 
tery bnsiness  with  the  same  profuseness  and  breadth  of  ap- 
preciation which  olulrttcterised  all  of  his  acts.    During  th« 
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Booun  leetiTitiM  b«  ma  in  the  habit  vf  distribating  tick- 
ets to  thft  nomber  ei  as  manf  u  a  tboiwiid  in  a  d^. 
Tlio  prizes  oonsistsd  of  birds,  rare  meats,  grtin,  paintmga, 
gold  and  nlver,  piedoiu  etonea,  alsTee,  aad  at  iut  even 
inclnding  ships  and  eztensiTa  tracts  of  land  and  islands. 

The  Emperor  Domitian  folloved  the  same  piaotios, 
being  leH  axtnmgant  and  more  oharitable.  Ha  oonflaed 
his  prises  to  gifts  of  food  and  dotbing  to  the  poor ;  nhile 
Eeliogabains  distributed  in  this  manner  ennnchs,  chariots, 
hones  and  moles,  and  eran  fools  and  jesters.     The  scene 


the    distrOm- 


the  direction  of  the  game  was  nndertaken  bjr  the  cit^. 
The  plajen  fixed  upon  oertsin  anmbets,  wagering  that 
one,  two,  or  more  of  them  would  be  drawn  among  the  flva, 
or  that  the;  wonld  appear  in  »  certain  order.  This  jdaa 
was  made  profitable  b;  colcnlating  nicely,  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  probaUlities,  the  chanoes  of  saooee^  snd 
then  ad  jhsting  the  prizee  io  OS  to  iiksnze  a  profit  t«  the  bank. 
As  the  chanoes  of  sncosss  grew  iess,  the  valne  of  the  prioM 


One    would 

stanoe,      ten 

other,  perhaps 
ten  aricketa  ; 
a  third,  tea 
ostriohea  at 
ben's  eggs;  a 
f  onrth,  ten 
mnlea  or  tea 


thosB  d  aj  s, 
any  caprice  or 
whim  which 
she  adopted 
spread  rq>idl7 
throngh  the 
rest  of  Italy 
and  elsewhere. 
Thna  it  was 
with  the 
manfa  for  lot- 
teries. Venice 
and  Qenoa 
beeame  in- . 
footed  -with 
the .  dieorder,  , 
and  there  the 
pli^n  soon 
grew- to  be  a 
OoTornment 
monopoly. 

Hie  fendal 
pri&oeo  of 
Central  and 
Northern  Enr- 
ope,  dating 

the  progress  of  Ihe  Uiddle  Ages,  adopted  this  onstom,  i 
while  the  Italian  and  other  merchsnta  at  the  name  period 
freqnently  made  nse  of  the  lottery  in  the  dispositioB  of 
their  wares.  In  1630  a  money  lottery  of  the  ohanurter  of 
those  ol  modem  ttmea  waa  institnted  at  Florenoe  for  the 
benefit  of  the  state  ;  and  in  Tenice,  a  half-centnry  later, 
lotteries  exieted  under  UoTemment  or  pnblio  control.  In 
Qenoa  a  Bpe<»flc  charactor  of  lottery  originated  in  theee 
early  times.  The  election,  by  lot,  of  fire  membois  of  the 
Onmd  Conndl,  afforded  the  basis  for  a  wager.  The  names 
of  ninety  candidataa  being  thrown  into  a  wheel,  beta  were 
made  npon  the  resolt  o(  the  drawing.  After  a  little^  num- 
bers were  snbetituted  for  the  names  of  ccnnoilors,  and 


The  first  instahee  of  a  regular  lottety  nndertaken  for  a 
oharltabla 
purpose  00- 
cnrred  at  Ua- 
lines,  in  the 
Low  Oonn- 
tries,  Septem- 
ber 13th,  1519. 
and  was  de- 
rigned  for  the 
benefit  of  the 
Choroh  of  SL 
Pater.  This 
lotteiy  w  as. 
carried  on 
nndet  th» 
aathnrity  of 
Charles  v., 


being  issued 
by  the  tMbj, 
and  distribut- 
ed throDghoni 
the  conntiy, 
informing  tb» 
pnblio  as  to 
the  nstnre  ot 
the  lottery, 
and  stating 
thst  the  list 
of  the  pricM- 
should  be 
poeted  at  thft 
Tsriouaohnroh 

'  doors, '  .where 
the  Bocoessfnl 

.  numbers  oonld 
beaecnl^aU. 
In  tact,  in  the 
sixteenth  cen- 
tury, chntohea 
appear     to 


ing-ground. 
for  tho  lottery 
speonlatoi. 
Thai,  we  are  told  of  a  lottery  whidi  ooonrred  in  1667  at 
Lisle,  designed  to  aid  in  the  oonstmction  of  tho  Chnroh  of 
St.  Stephen  ;  while  another  took  place  at  Bruges,  in  1638, 
for  a  Bimilar  parpose,  under  the  snspioes  of  the  ' '  Brother- 
hood of  SL  George." 

The  first  legislatiTe  Act  haring  referHioe  to  lotteries 
was  passed  in  Franoe,  Uay  IQth,  1639,  in  the  raign  of  Fian- 
ois  L  ,  It  appears  that,  owing  to  the  disastrona  wars  which, 
were  at  that  time  in  progress,  and  the  period  of  whose  ter> 
mination  oonld  not  be  foreseen,  the  b«asnty  of  his  Majesty 
had  beoome  vary  much  depleted.  It  was  therefore  sag- 
gested  that  a  lottery  shotjd  be  used  ns  the  means  for 
TCfllliag  the  exhansted  public  pntse;    to  which  end  a, 
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prodamaiion  was  iasned,  oontafning  the  following  as  a 
pretext  for  the  proposed  lottery  :  "To  incline  the  nobles, 
tradesmen  and  merchants  who  are  attached  to  games  of 
hazard,  from  such  as  are  dissolnte,  some  ox  which  con- 
sume all  their  time,  others  all  their  goods  and  substance." 

In  this  case  the  prizes  were  rmgs  and  jewels  of  gold  and 
silver,  besides  other  ridh  articles  of  merchandise.  The 
Grown  receired  a  portion  of  the  result  in  the  form  of  a  tax 
on  every  loi  To  this  lottery  was  given  the  name  blanque^ 
from  the  white  tickets  which  indicated  the  blanks. 

The  next  public  mention  of  lotteries  in  France  occurs 
in  1663.  in  tlfe  minority  of  Oharles  IX.  It  is  stated  that 
some  individual  obtained  a  special  license  to  dispose  of  a 
watch  by  this  means,  but  that,  having  sold  more  tickets 
than  he  had  advertised  to  do,  the  Government  revoked  his 
license,  and  forced  him  to  pay  **  ten  ecits  to  the  poor,  be- 
oaase  that  for  little  he  gained  much.'* 

In  1564  the  Prince  of  Navarre,  afterward  Henry  IV.,  and 
at  that  time  only  a  child  of  eleven  years  of  age,  is  recorded 
as  having  taken  a  share-  in  a  lottery  which  was  drawn  in 
the  cloister  of  the  Church  of  St  Germain  L'Auxerriox. 
Having  selected  for  the  motto  of  the  winning  ticket  the 
words,  "Conquer  or  die,"  and  this  coming  to  the  ears  of 
the  Queen,  Catherine  de*  Medici,  she  was  annoyed,  and 
reprimanded  the  teachers  of  the  young  prince,  desiring 
them  in  tU%  future  that  they  should  refrain  from  teaching 
bim  "  sentences  more  calculated  to  render  him  opinionated 
than  to  improve  his  manners."  It  is  not  set  down,  how- 
ever, that  her  Majesty  objected  to  his  participation  in  the 
lottery. 

Though  lotteries,  even  thus  early,  had  been  conducted 
officially  by  the  administrative  powers  and  heads  of  gov- 
ernment of  different  countries,  they  were  not  as  yet  gen- 
erally in  favor.  Various  efforts  were  made,  at  and  after 
this  period,  to  speculate  upon  the  purses  of  the  good  people 
of  France  by  this  means.  Foreign  merchants,  in  particu- 
lar, were  specially  anxious  to  enter  into  this  business,  in 
which  they  already  foresaw  profit,  provided  it  were  adroitiy 
managed  ;  but  the  Government  made  every  effort  to  sup- 
press such  adventures,  and  usually  with  some  success, 
although  instances  continued  to  crop  out  unexpectedly 
from  all  quarters,  down  to  a  much  later  date. 

By  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  public  opinion  was  evidently 
more  in  favor  of  lotteries  in  Franco  than  before.  Indeed, 
it  is  related  that  Cardinal  Mazarin  once  gave  a  lottery 
gratuitously;  but  this  was  probably  to  obtain  some  x>olitical 
advantage,  for  which  this  great  intriguer  knew  so  well  how 
to  work.  But  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and  in  commemoration  of  the  peace  then  concluded, 
among  the  other  enjoyments  and  festivities  of  the  period  'a 
lottery  was  instituted.  The  privilege,  however,  appears  to 
have  been  abused,  for  on  May  11th,  1661,  it  was  withdrawn, 
and  a  law  passed  forbidding  all  lotteries^  nnder  penalty  of 
eonfiscation.  But  the  infatuation  on  this  subject  which 
now  seized  the  French  people  made  this  law  powerless, 
and  on  March  19th,  1670,  a  second  Act,  still  more  stringent 
and  severe  in  its  provisions,  was  passed,  and  for  a  few  years 
the  activity  of  the  police  succeeded  in  enforcing  thia. 

On  May  4th,  1685,  the  King  himself  organized  a  lottery 
for  the  ladies  of  his  Court,  in  which  8,000  tickets  were 
distributed,  there  being  bat  twenfy-four  prizes  to  be 
drawn,  four  of  these  consisting  of  money — 500  louis  each 
— and  the  remaining  twenty,  jewels.  It  is  related  that 
one  Madame  de  Lovestein  had  the  extraordinary  good  for- 
tune to  gain  all  four  of  the  money  prizes  of  silver — an  oc- 
currence which  caused  some  doubt  whether  her  good  for- 
tune had  not  met  with  some  assistance.  A  few  months 
later,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Mile,  de  Nantes 
with  the  Duke  de  Bourbon,  a  second  lottery  took  place, 


in  which  the  generosity  of  the  King  surpasMd  the  prodi- 
galify  of  the  Boman  Emperors,  and  everything  that  luxury 
could  devise,  and  lavish  means  execute,  rendered  this  one 
of  the  most  elegant  feasts  of  the  age. 

It  is  related  of  Louis  XIV.,  that,  having  on  one  oooa- 
sion  drawn  100,000  Uvres  in  a  lottery,  he  immediately  ih- 
vested  the  whole  amount  in  another  lottery,  in  which  ho 
himself  would  take  no  chance. 

It  would  almost  seem  from  the  manner  in  whioh  the  lot- 
tery question  was  handled  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. . 
that  that  shrdwd  monarch,  or  his  advisers,  were  testing 
public  opinion — since  at  an  early  period  they  io^omied 

themselves  of  the  possibilities  of  the  institution  as  a 

of  revenue.  Certainly  the  stringent  laws  and  severe 
of  the  Government  and  its  officials,  followed  b^the 
ing  of  the  reins,  and  even  by  the  royal  participation  la 
lotteries,  almost  indicate  an   intention  to  experiment  m 
this  direction.    This  idea  is  still  further  suggested  by  tha 
fact  that  when  lotteries  had  become  fairly  established  in 
Xmblic  favor,  Louis  XIV.  determined  to  render  them  of 
service  to  the  State.    Accordingly,  in  a  Coundl  Decrae  of 
May  11th,  17.00,  it  was  announced  that,  "  having  remarked 
the  natural  inclination  of  a  large  proportion  of  his  Ba1> 
jects  to  invest  their  money  in  private  lotteries^  and  desir- 
ing to  procure  for  them  convenient  means  for  obtaining  n 
certain  and  considerable  income  for  the  rest  of  their  Irtem, 
and  even  of  enriching  their  families  by  offering  to  fortune 
sums  so  small  as  not  to  cause  them  any  inconvenience- 
he  judged  it  proper  to  establish,  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville^  m 
royal  lottery  of  ten  millions.  '*    This  lottery  was  oompoeed 
of  440,000  tickets,  at  two  huis  e&oh,  and  gave  485  prizea 
in  cash  and  500,000  livrei  of  life  annuity.    Of  ooutse^  by 
this  lottery  the  Government  received  heavy  loans  from  the 
people,  at  small  interest  and  without  security — a  vwy 
good  thing  for  the  Ctovemment,  besides  the  profit    The 
programme  of  this  lottery  became  afterward  modified  and 
changed  in  various  ways,  but  intrinsically  the  general 
principle  under  which  it  was  conducted  remained  the 
same. 

The  occasion  of  lotteries  has  varied  continually :  one 
year,  it  was  to  obtain  money  to  pay  aS  certain  debts  of  the 
King ;  the  following  year,  twenty-five  engines  were  needed 
for  the  City  of  Paris,  and  were  obtained  by  means  of  lot* 
teries.  And  again,  the  (General  Hospital  of  Paris  was  in 
want  of  funds — a  lottery  was  set  in  motion,  the  tickets 
were  drawn  by  a  Sister  of  Charity,  while  the  Archbishop 
and  the  President  of  Parliament  presided,  nnder  the  title 
of  <* Fathers  of  the  Poor."  Next,  the  Church  of  Qt  Sul- 
pice  had  to  be  constructed,  as  also  the  Foundling  Hospital 
and  several  religious  establishments.  Recourse  was  con- 
tinually had  to  the  lottery  system,  and  with  great  cmccesa. 
It  is  said  that  there  were  sold  for  the  lottery  of  St  Sulpioe 
16,282,000  tickets,  returning  to  that  charity  the  sum  of 
1,685,200  Uvres  as  its  share  of  the  profits. 

By  such  means,  and  aided  by  the  smiles  of  the  Goddess 
of  Fortune,  the  good  deeds  which  were  done  in  those  days 
were  without  number.  Was  it  not  thus  that  the  hospita- 
ble Sisters  of  Mercy  were  enabled  to  rebuild  the  ruins  of 
their  monastery  ?  and  the  nuns  of  the  Madelaine  de 
Trenel— did  they  not  thus  conclude  the  construction  of 
their  convent  ?  The  Benedictines  of  the  **  Presentation  " 
are  said  to  have  maintained  themselves  to  a  great  extent 
by  means  of  lotteries.  By  this  means,  also.  Christian 
slaves  are  said  to  have  been  snatched  from  slavery  among 
the  Algerines.  The  Church  of  St  Nioholas-du-Char- 
donet  was  in  part  rebuilt,  and  other  churches  without 
number  were  ornamented  with  costiy  cups  and  vases, 
services  of  silver  and  gold,  paintings  and  furniture  in 
crmohu 
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The  principal  patrons  of  the  lotteries  were  the  members 
of  the  lower  classes.  Washerwomen  and  domestic  servants 
l>onght  far  more  tickets  than  their  employers  and  masters. 
Often  female  servants,  juavin^  the  hope  of  gaining  enough 
to  entice  some  attractive  youth  into  matrimony,  would  dis- 
pose of  their  every  possession,  even  to  the  most  needed 
articles  of  clothing,  for  the  purdiase  of  iottery-tioketa 

During  the  reign  of  Loais  XY.,  lotteries  became  more 
common  than  ever  before^  the  principal  one  being  that  of 
the  Begent,  established  August  21st,  1717,  and  which  ex- 
isted until  1776,  This  lottery  was  drawn  every  montii,  in 
the  grand  hall  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  regular  monlMy 
receipts  amounting  to  6,000  livres.  Lottery  bureaus  were 
now  established  in  every  quarter  of  Paris,  and  sixty  agents, 
wearing  each  a  copper  badge,  with  tLe  inseriptiony  **  Lot- 
tery-ticket Vender,"  walked  the  streets  from  seven  o'clock, 
in  the  morning  until  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  crying 
their  wares.  It  was  customary  to  inscribe  on  thosd'  tickets 
some  religious  or  philosophical  sentiment,  and  of  these  the 
foUowing  are  good  examples:  "Spiritus  sauctus Deus"; 
"In  cruce  Domini  gloriabor  ";  **A  la  Sainte  Vierge";  or 
of  some  token  of  respect,  as  "Vive  Louis  XV.";  "Vive 
Monsieur  le  0mr4" 

In  1776,  Louis  XVL  suppressed  the  lotteries  of  the  Ho- 
tel de  Ville,  replacing  them,  however,  by  the  "  Boyal  Lot- 
tery of  France,"  with  which  were  combined  all  the  lotteries 
of  charity,  etc.  This  combination  is  said  to  have  brought 
the  royal  treasury  no  less  than  10,000,000  francs  per 
annum.  In  1793  it  was  suppressed  by  the  Convention, 
but  in  1797  was  re-established  on  a  new  basis.  Finally, 
by  a  law  of  April  21st,  1832,  January  1st,  1836,  was  an- 
noui^ced  as  the  date  of  the  final  decease  of  the  system  in 
France.  Since  that  date,  lotteries  have  only  been  con- 
ducted in  France  under  special  Act,  and  for  certain  speci- 
fied purposes  of  charity  or  for  other  good  public  reasons. 
In  such  cases,  permission  is  granted  by  the  Prefects  of  the 
Departments,  at  the  request  of  the  Mayor  or  other  official, 
and  such  lotteries  are  always  under  Government  manage- 
ment. Between  the  years  1816  and  1828,  the  French  Qov- 
ernment  derived  from  lotteries  an  annual  income  of 
14,000,000  francs.  In  the  month  of  Janiiary,  of  the  year 
following  their  suppression,  it  is  said  that  525,000  francs 
were  deposited  in  the  savings  banks  of  Paris  alone,  more 
than  was  deposited  in  the  same  month  of  the  preceding 
year. 

In  most  of  the  European  States,  lotteries  still  continue 
to  be  a  source  of  revenue,  under  the  principle  that^  as  the 
people  would  gamble  under  any  circumstances,  it  is  bet- 
ter that  the  Government  should  reap  the  benefit  accruing 
from  the  custom  than  that  individufds  or  foreign  combina- 
tions should—as  would  frequently  be  the  case — ^by  decep- 
tion, rob  the  country  of  its  wealth. 

In  Germany,  the  first "  class  lottery  "  was  opened  in  Nu- 
ernberg in  1669,  and  this  kind  has  been  a  favorite  ever 
since.  These  lotteries  are  controlled  by  the  Government, 
their  profits  being  applied  to  the  support  df  workhouses 
and  civil  institutions,  or  to  other  charitable  objects.  The 
system  is  to  return  in  prizes  the  money  received,  less  a 
small  discount,  out  of  which  are  taken  the  expenses  and 
the  charity  benefit. 

Money  lotteries  are  most  frequent,  though  lotteries  of 
goods  are  often  offered.  The  latter  are  very  popular,  as 
eacb  ticket-holder  receives  some  article,  though  of  small 
valua  All  of  these  require  the  approval  of  the  Govern- 
ment Sometimes  whole  establishments,  which  have  be- 
come heavily  encambered,  have  been  offered  as  prizes. 

The  premium  lotteries  of  Germany  have  always  been 
peculiar  to  that  country.  On  this  plan  the  Government 
issues  proposals  for  a  loan,  offering  to  capitalists  a  small 


percentage  for  the  amount  furnished,  by  way  of  interest^ 
and  a  like  amount  in  premiums,  to  be  awarded  by  lot 
The  first  part  of  this  plan  is  the  modern  syndicate  adopted 
to  float  loans  in  this  country. 

The  first  lottery  in  England,  of  which  we  have  any  ac- 
count, took  place  in  1569,  proposals  being  issued  during 
the  two  previous  years.  Tlus  lottery  was  drawn  at  the 
west  door  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral  The  tickets  were  sold 
at  ten  shiiliags  each,  the  prizes  consisting  principally  of 
plate ;  and  the  profits  were  devoted  chiefly  to  repairing 
the  harbors  and  other  public  works  of  the  kingdom.  This 
lottery  began  to  be  drawn  on  January  11th,  1569,  and  con- 
tinued until  May  6th  of  the  same  year,  drawing  day  and 
night  The  advertisement,  in  the  quaint  style  of  the  period 
{tempua  Elizabeth),  reads  as  follows  : 

"  A  very  rloh  lotterie  generally  without  any  blanekes,  eontaining 
a  great  number  of  good  prices,  as  wel  of  redy  money  as- of  plate 
and  oertaine  sorts  of  merohandizss,  having  ben  valued  and  priced 
by  the  oommandment  of  the  Queenes  most  exeelleut  Majestie,  by 
men  expert  and  skillful ;  and  the  same  Lotterie  is  erected  by  hlr 
Majesties  order,  to  the  intent  that  suoh  oommodltie  as  may  chanoo 
to  arise  thereof  after  the  charges  borne,  may  be  converted  to- 
wardes  the  restoration  of  the  Havens  and  strengthening  of  tho 
Bealme,  and  towardes  such  publlque  good  workes.*  The  number 
of  Lots  Bhail  be  four  hundred  thousand,  and  no  more,  and  the 
price  of  every  Lot  shall  be  the  summe  of  tenne  shiiliags  sterling 
onely,  and  no  more." 

^e  first  prize  was  £8,000  sterling,  while^every  one  was 
sure  of  getting  at  least  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  if  no- 
thing greater.  This  lottery  brought  into  the  treasury 
about  £100,000.  In  1586  a  second  lottery  was  drawn  in 
the  same  place  for  a  collection  of  valuable  armor,  and 
lasted  for  several  days. 

A  lottery  having  historical  interest  to  Americans  was 
drawn  in  1612,  and  was  perhaps  the  first  one  with  which 
this  country  had  to  do.  It  was  for  the  benefit  of  the 
"Tirginia  Company,"  the  highest  prize  being  4,000 
crowns.  This  lotteiy  produced  the  sum  of  £29,000.  Lot- 
teries now  began  to  be  so  conmxon  in  England,  and 
became  generally  so  objectionable,  that  they  were  sup- 
pressed by  an  Order  of  Oouncil;  but  by  license  of 
Charles  L,  one  was  specially  authorized  in  1630,  to  defray 
the  expense  of  conveying  water  into  London,  tinder 
Charles  U.  they  increased  to  an  alarming  extent  and 
Parliament  was  obliged  to  interfere  for  their  suppression, 
which  was  ordered,  under  penalty  of  £100.  • 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1665,  one  John  Ogilby  announced 
a  lottery  of  books,  and  this  was  being  drawn  doubtless  to 
his  entire  satisfaction,  when  the  plague  broke  out  snd 
put  B^  end  to  the  lottery.  It  is  related  that  after  the 
subsidence  of  the  plague  this  lottery  was  again  announced, 
and  was  again  cut  off  by  the  great  fire,  which  destroyed 
all  the  prizes.  Nothing  daunted  by  this  ill  fortune,  Ogilby 
again  issued  proposals  for  a  lottery,  having  replaced  his 
burnt  prizes  by  new  ones,  and  the  afiair  was  announced 
and  came  off  successfully  in  1668. 

In  the  year  1683,  the  jewels  of  his  deceased  Royal  High' 
ness  Prince  Bupert  were  disposed  of  by  a  lottery,  the 
value  of  the  prizes  being  £20,000,  including,  amo^  other 
costly  articles,  a  pearl  necklace  worth  £8,000.  It  is  stated 
that  the  tickets  in  this  lottery  were  assorted  and  arranged 
in  the  presence  of  the  King  and  with  his  assistance. 

In  1675  a  special  lottery  had  been  gpranted  by  Parlia- 
ment in  favor  of  the  loyalist  officers  of  the  late  revolution. 
The  most  popular  and  most  remarkable  of  all  lotteries  was 
the  ''Penny  Lottery,"  the  first  of  which  was  drawn  Octo- 
ber 16th,  1698,  with  a  capital  prize  of  £1,000,  tickets 
being  issued  at  one  penny  each.  As  might  well  be  im- 
I  agined,  thousands  were  anxious  to  invest  where,  by  risk- 
ing so  little,  one  might  gain  so  much. 


Ob«  of  the  beat  at  aU  the  lotterr  irtories  which  an  lotd 
ia  of  an  incident  vhioh  was  md  U>  have  ooanired  in  oon> 
neolion  with  one  of  the  penn;  lottenea.  A  little  bo^,  going 
to  aohool  one  daj,  was  met  hj  an  old  woman  who  askod 
for  oharitf,  and  to  wliom  be  gave  his  Innoheon  of  bread- 
and-bntter.  Shoitiy  after,  on  meeting  the  boy  ag>in,  the 
old  woman  told  him  his  bread-ond-bntter  bad  given  her 
good  look,  and  presented  bim  witb  %  penn;,  telling  him 
that  if  he  took  eaio  of  it  he  wonld  gain  from  it  m«nj 
ponnda.  The  hoj  retained  the  penny  for  a  long  time, 
and  finally,  b;  adrioe  of  a  friend,  inverted  it  in  a  penny 
lottmy,  where  lie  ia  aaid  to  have  drawn  the  highest  prise 
of  £1,000. 

Of  conrae,  the  lottei;  exdtement  in  England  oonld  not 
bnt  oaat  its  retleotion  upon  the  litentnre  of  the  day. 
Traet^   poaten,  dinlogoM,  K»igs,  playa  and  baod-biUs 
ware  oironlated  largely,  soma  in  favor,  some  ridionling, 
and  Bome  violeDily  agaioat  lotteries.     Tall  vans  paraded 
the  atceeta  of  London,  oovered 
with  postera    annoonoing  the 
day  of  ^rawing,  prizes,  ato., 
of  tbe  Tarious  sohemea  wbioh 
were  now  ast  afloat  to  gull  tbe 
unwary.     Horsemen  rode    in 
all    direotiouB^    their    steeds 
oaparisoned  with  lottery  pla- 
oarda  ;     and      ticket  -  Tenders 
bawled  their  wares  lustily  in 
the  pnUio  squares. 

AgMQ,  in  tbe  reign  of  Wil- 
liam IIL,  it  became  neoesauy 
to  paas  an  Aot  of  Parliament 
fn  the  anppnesioa  of  these 
BObema^  It  was  fonud  that 
even  in  oonntry  towns  tliey 
floorisfaed  on  the  earnings  and 
savings  of  servants  and  chil- 
dren, and  innnmerabls  stories 
were  told  of  oierks  rained  and 
employers  robbed  to  aesist  in 
lottery  speoolationa.  Private 
lotterien  were  pst  down,  bnt 
gigantic  incorporated  aohemee 
w0ie  commenoed,  in  which  life 
annnitiM  and  inaoranoe  poli-  4 


oies  were  the  prizes,  and  these 
became  enormonely  popular. 
In  1710  tbe  Bank  of  England 
reoeived  snbaoriptions  to  a 
State  lottery  in  which  every 
ticket  gave  an  auiraity  for 
tbirty-two  yeara  of  from  five 
to  oao  thonaand  ponnda  per 

In  1769  tbe  annnity  plan  was 
discarded,  end  prizes  ranging 
as  high  as  £20, 000  were  snbeti- 
tntad.  This  system  oontinned 
in  vogne,  the  amonnt  of  tbe 
piizea  being  constantly  in- 
creasedt  in  order  to  ofite  the 
greatest  possible  indnee- 
mcnts.  In  1747  it  is  said  that 
£1.000,000  were  raised  by  a 
lottery  selling  10,000  shares, 
the  prizes  b^g  paid  in  per- 
petnal  annnities  of   four  pes 

Li  1718,  tbe  number  of  lot- 
tery ofllces  in  the  whole  kingdom  was  400.  In  that  year 
an  Act  waa  paaaed  obliging  every  person  who  bad  sneh 
an  office  to  take  ont  a  yearly  lieeoae,  and  to  pay  £60  for  iL 
This  meaanra  aooo  rednoed  the  nomber  from  400  to  4L 

In  1808  lotteries  were  drawn  having  as  the  highest  priae 
the  Bom  of  £40,000,  with  six  prizes  of  £20,000,  YMsidea  in- 
nnmerable  others  of  lesser  valne.  In  this  year  (1808)  the 
evil  had  grown  to  snch  alarming  dimensions  that  a  oom* 
mittee  was  appointed  by  the  Hoose  of  Commons  to  iifvea- 
tigate  the  subject,  witb  a  view  to  see  what  laws  could  be 
passed  to  diminish  the  loas  and  injury  accompanying  the 
condition  of  things  in  this  direction.  The  committee  re- 
ported adversely  to  lotteries,  but  the  aensa  of  the  House 
seemed  to  be  in  favor,  the  vote  standing  :  in  favor  of  lot- 
tarise,  90 ;  against  lotteries,  49 — majority,  41. 

What  was  probably  the  origin  of  tbe  present  system  of 
polif^-sbops,  as  practiced  in  New  York  and  other  cities 
and  towns,  happened  in  1712.     It  appears  that  a  goldsmitb 
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of  hanAoa,  uuned  Matthew  West,  divided  tua  tiokato  into 
tventfputi,  aDdwuTei7Baooantiil  in  diaponng  of  them 
in  Qui  form.  This  idea  of  fraotional  puia,  or  "  little- 
goea,"  u  the;  wer»  o»lled  in  London,  becune  immediaWj 
TBzy  popular,  and  waa  donbtlesa  the  canae  of  the  greatest 
■mfnm^  of  injury  effieoted  by  lotteiiea  on  the  lover  olaaieB, 
cdnoe  it  appealed  inunediatoly  to  those  who  had  little 
mon^y,  and  ooold  least  afford  to  riak  anything  on  snch 
ventnrea. 

Bat  tha  immediate  inflnenoe  of  lotteriea  waa  not  their 
only  efbot     Tluy  aoted  and  raaolod  in  all  direotiona  and 
upon  all  kinda 
of    games   of 
obanoe.  OEBoaa 
were     opened 


riagea,  births, 
ohriateuings, 
oto.  Dioa  and 
oard-playing 
beoams  more 
than  ever 
prer&laat,  and 
more  than  the 
oaatomary 
antonnt  of 
crime  followed 
in  the  wake  of 
these  viceo. 

One  peonli- 
arity  <rf  lot- 
tarie*  which 
has    alwaya 


noticed  em 
in  the  early 
part  of  the 
eighteenth 
ooatnry  in 
flngland,  thi^ 
being  the  de- 
sire frequent- 
ly evinced  by 
thoaa  who 
parchased 
tickets  to  pos- 
aeaa  those  of  a 
oertaii     nnm- 

bination  of 
nnmbet^  tha 
most  extraor- 
dinary oaoaes 
often  infinenc- 

ing      people^B  g,„^  „  ^  ,_„,„ 

Tniodff  in  their 

ohinoe.  Thus,  one  man  insistod  on  baring  Ka  1,711,  ba- 
oanse  it  was  the  onrrent  year  ;  another  the  Dtunbcr  repr^ 
suiting  the  year  of  his  ^e  ;  a  third  dreamed  a  Bomber, 
and  would  be  aatiafled  with  no  other ;  while  a  fourth  ee- 
looted  the  number  whioh  had  been  aucoesafnl  in  the  last 
lottery. 

"Sba  final  death-blow  was  given  to  state  lotteries  in  Eng- 
land on  the  18th  of  Ootober,  1826,  when  they  were  abol- 
ished by  tha  Govemmeni  Private  lotteries  in  England 
and  Irelsmdwere  also  made  illegal,  with  heavy  penalties  to 
follow,  even  the  advertisements  of  foreign  lotteries, 
,    In  1837  the  Art  Union  of  London  was  established,  and 


other  similar  enterprises  soon  followed.  In  1844,  the 
amount  of  subsoriptioDS  to  the  Art  Union  was  £14,848. 
Althongh  tha  prinoiple  upon  whioh  these  enterprises  were 
based  wu  decided  to  be  illegal,  they  veie,  and  still  are, 
tolerated  in  England  and  winked  at  1^  the  Oovenunent 

One  result  of  lotteries  in  Engltmd  wss  the  increase  in 
the  nnmber  of  snioidea  oooasioued  by  ill  Boooess.  It  is 
^toted  that  alter  one  drawing  more  than  fifty  suioides  oo- 
ourred  in  London.  Clerks  were  found  drowned  at  the 
dooks,  servants  hnng  themselves  by  their  garters,  and  all 
sorts  of  inatrameuts  of  self-dettniotion  were  at  a  premium. 

berof  onrious 
aneodotes  sre 
'told  of  the  lot- 
tery period. 
For   instance. 


"oranges, 
lemons  and 
limes"  io 
LoDdon,  drew 
a  prise  of 
£5,000.  and 
went  nving 
mad  the  next 
day.  A  foot- 
man to  a  lady 
of  hi^h  rank 
dreamed  that 
ha  drew  a 
£6,000  prise 
with  a  ticket 
of  a  oertain 
number,  and 
aeeoidingly 


all 
hiaemungsin 


ticket  bearing 
that  nnmber. 
He  won  noth- 
ing, and  after 
passing  a  few 
melanoholy 
df^sdestzoyed 
his  lil&  On 
one  occasion, 
et  a  lottery  in 
1774,  after  the 
drawing,  a 
tioket  waa 
found  atiokitig 
in  the  orerioe 

,T  cmcs  «  SFADi.  o*  »^«  »''"1- 

whioh,  on  be- 
ing examined,  proved  to  be  entitled  to  a  prize  of  £1,000. 
It  ia  said  that  a  lady  in  London,  whose  huaband  presented 
her  with  a  lottery  ticket,  sent  a  notioe  to  the  church  to 
have  prayers  put  up  in  tha  following  manner  :  "  The 
prayers  of  the  congregation  are  desired  for  the  success 
of  a  person  engaged  in  a  new  nndertaJdog."  One  young 
man,  who  had  ruined  himself  by  a  lottery,  shot  himself 
with  two  pistols,  leaving  behind  him  a  paper,  in  which  he 
cursed  "  tbe  heed  of  the  plan  and  the  heart  that  executed 
the  baneful  destmctiTe  plan  of  a  lottery." 

An  apparent  comment  upon  a  lottery  as  practiced  in 
En^iuid  occurs  in  a  farce  written  by  the  cslebnted  Henry 
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Fwlding,  in  1731,  for  Dmzy  Lane  Theftfcre»  and  which  was 
oalled  **The  Lottery."  In  this  pieoe  the  following  lines 
occur: 

**  A  lottery  1b  a  taxation 

Upon  all  fools  in  oreatlon; 

And,  heayen  be  praised  I 

It  is  easily  raised, 

Credulity's  always  In  fashion; 

For  folly's  fnn  will  nerer  loee  ^ronnd  • 

While  fools  axe  so  rife  in  the  nation." 

At  the  time  of  the  legal  abolition  of  lotteries  in  England, 
a  large  prooeaaion  paraded  through  the  streets  of  London, 
eanying  banners  and  placards,  aooompanied  by  a  band  of 
mnsie^  announcing  the  end  of  the  lottery,  and  advising 
eveiy  one  to  try  one  chance  in  **  the  last  lottery  in  Eng- 
land—the great  £30,000  lottery." 

The  lottery  system  baa  been  applied  to  other  purposes 
besides  that  of  making  money.  A  good  story  is  told  of  an 
instance  of  this  character,  said  to  haye  occurred  in  France 
just  after  the  abdication  of  Charles  X  A  young  French 
<^3cer  in  the  servioe  of  the  King  lost  his  position  after  the 
'abdication,  and  was  thrown  upon  the  world  penniless,  but 
in  the  possession,  as  it  chanced,  of  an  exceedingly  hand- 
some person.  He  had  won  the  afifections  df  a  beautiful 
girl  at  Lyons,  to  whom  he  was  betrothed,  and  the  discom- 
fort and  misery  of  his  poverty-stricken  situation,  com- 
bined with  regret  at  the  apparent  impossibility  of  fulfilling 
his  engagement,  worked  so  upon  his  mind,  that  he  oon- 
dnded  to  oommit  suicide.  He  accordin^y  proceeded  to  a 
oaf^  near  the  Seine,  and  calling  for  writing  materials,  was 
writing  a  letter  to  his  betrothed  at  Lyons,  when  he  heard 
the  voice  of  a  Jew  crying  '*  Lottery  tickets  1"  Lnmediately, 
and  as  if  by  inspiration,  he  oonceiTed  a  bold  and  original 
ideiL  Galling  the  Jew,  he  proceeded  to  interview  him, 
when,  finding  him  shrewd  and  calculating,  he  opened  to 
him  his  new  project,  saying  to  him,  "All  the  world  is  a 
lottery — wealth,  pleasure,  happiness,  mamaga  Why  can 
we  not  institute  a  lottery,  in  which  I  shall  be  the  only 
pruse  ?"  The  Jew  snapped  at  the  idea,  and  insisted  upon 
the  captain  accompanying  him  to  his  residence.  Oalling 
a  cabriolet,  the  iMur  entered,  and  proceeded  to  drive 
through  a  whole  labyrinth  of  streets  in  the  most  ancient 
part  of  Paris,  and  so  to  the  Jews'  quarter  of  the  dty.  Beach- 
ing an  ancient-looking  location,  the  Jew  ushered  him  io, 
when  the  eaptain  found  hinupelf,  to  his  great  surprise,  in 
a  suite  of  rooms  furnished  with  the  utmost  magnificence. 
Splendid  carpets,  gilded  fauteuils  and  costly  pictures  met 
the  eye  everywhere,  and  at  the  end  of  the  suite,  in  a  room 
still  more  exquisite  in  proportions  and  furniture,  the 
table  was  laid  with  a  luxurious  supper,  to  which  the  two 
schemers  proceeded  immediately  to  do  full  justice. 

The  plan  for  the  lottery  was  now  discussed  and  arranged, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  night  was  spent  in  enjoying  the 
richest  wines  which  a  well-stocked  cellar  could  produce. 
The  scheme  of  the'  lottery  was  very  simple,  the  only  prize 
being  the  captain,  and  this  to  be  won  by  the  holder  of  the 
highest  number.  The  officer,  however,  made  two  condi- 
tions. One  was  that  a  ticket  should  be  sent  to  the  fair 
maiden  at  Lyons,  and  the  other  that  in  case  the  winning 
party  should  not  like  the  prize,  or  vice  versa,  a  compromise 
should  be  effected  by  an  equal  division  of  the  profits ;  and 
each  should  go  free,  the  Jew  having  a  percentage  on  the 
whola  The  story  proceeds  that  in  two  months  10,000 
tickets  were  sold,  at  a  napoleon  each.  The  drawing  took 
place  a  few  days  later.  The  fair  Lyonaise  was  waited  on 
by  a  beautiful  widow  in  a  magnificent  equipage,  who 
offered  her  a  thousand  napoleons  for  her  lottery  ticket, 
which  she  said  had  drawn  the  prize — although  she  herself 
had  bought  thirty  tickets,  and  had  been  unsucceesfoL 


Now,  it  appears  that  the  young  lady  bad  no  idea  as  to  ti&e 
character  of  the  prize ;  for,  on  reoeiving  the  ticket,  she 
had  thrown  it  into  a  drawer  without  even  inquiring  into 
its  valua  Thinking  it  unwise,  however,  to  dispose  of  her 
good  fortune  before  she  should  know  what  it  was,  she  re- 
fused the  offer,  and  the  widow  departed,  disoonsolatflk  Five 
minutes  after,  a  traveling-chariot  drove  to  the  door,  the 
captain  leaped  out,  and  was  in  the  arms  of  his  betrothed  in 
a  momenta  He  had  no  sooner  heard  into  whose  bands 
the  prise  had  ftdlen,  than  he  was  on  his  way  to  I^ons  as 
fast  as  his  horse  eould  carry  him.  Throwing  6^000  n»» 
poleons  into  her  lap,  he  told  her  the  story  of  his  lottery* 
and  announced  lus  determination  to  keep  out  d  the  Seine 
in  the  future. 

Li  1818  there  appeared  in  a  Calcutta  newspaper  the  fol« 
lowing  advertisement:  "Be  it  known  that  these  fisir» 
pretty  young  ladies,  with  two  sweet  and  engaging  youn^ 
children,  lately  imported  from  Euxopcb  have  roses  of 
health  blooming  upon  their  cheeks,  and  jpy  sparkling  in 
their  eyes,  possessing  amiable  manners,  and  highly  accom* 
plished — whom  the  most  indifferent  cannot  bdiold  with- 
out expressions  of  rapti^re,  are  to  be  raffled  for  next  door 
to  the  British  Qallery.  Scheme  12,  tickets  at  12  rupees 
each,  the  highest  of  the  three  throws  to  take  the  most  te-, 
cinating,"  etc. 

The  time  of  the  introduction  of  lotteries  into  America 
is  not  known ;  though,  as  the  second  scheme  drawn  in 
England  was,  as  has  already  been  related,  designed  to  aid 
the  colonisation  of  Yirgiziia,  it*  is  probable  that  this  oo- 
curred  about  that  tipie.  It  is  on  record  that  as  early  as 
1609  the  ministers  oi  the  gospel  settled  in  Boston  met  and 
denounced  lottery  speculation  as  a  cheat  and  its  agents  as 
pillagers  of  the  people.  •  ^ 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  lotteries  had  gained  a 
foothold  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  1748  the  State  granted  a 
eharter  to  some  such  enterprise,  for  the  purpose  of  erect- 
ing in  Philadelphia  the  "Association  Battery.*'  On  this 
occaaioii  the  Society  of  Friends  proceeded  against  lot- 
teries %j  reading  a  rule  in  their  meetings  designed  to  warn 
members  of  the  Society  against  them.  Li  1758,  Christ 
Church  steeple,  and  the  steeple  for  the  Presbyterian  Churdi 
in  the  same  city,  were  each  assisted  by  a  lottery  grant  A 
lottery  also  took  place  in  Baltimore,  and  another  in  aid  of 
Princeton  College,  N.  J.,  by  which  ktter  £13,332  were 
raised. 

In  1761,  a  lottery  of  12,500  tickets  at  $4  each  took  phwe 
in  Philadelphia,  granted  to  raise  t7,500  for  paving  the 
streets.  As  the  receipts  from  this  lottery,  if  the  tickets 
were  all  sold,  would  have  amounted  to  $50,0CK),  it  is  evident 
that  there  was  considerable  leakage  in  the  scheme. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  many  of  the 
States  legalized  lotteries,  and  this  soon  became  a  eustomary 
means  employed  to  forward  any  object  of  public  or  private 
interest  Thus  bridges  were  built,  railroads  laid,  oanals 
dug,  roads  made,  ferries  improved,  hospitals  erected,  col- 
leges founded  and  books  published.  Li  1882,  in  nine 
States,  of  the  Union,  there  were  no  fewer  than  420  lottery 
classes  sold,  amounting  to  $53,136,930,  or,  with  brokera' 
Commission  added,  $66,420,162. 

In  New  York  City  alone,  during  the  year  1830,  sdiemes 
were  drawn  to  the  amount  of  nearly  $10,000,000,  and  in 
1833  an  Act  was  passed  in  New  York  State  suppressing  all 
lotteries  for  the  future. 

Up  to  the  year  1837,  the  Assembly  of  Virginia  had  pissed 
over  fifty  lotteries,  legalizing  them  for  special  purposes. 
In  1833  a  society  was  formed  in  Pennsylvania,  ca]led  '*The 
Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Lotteries.'* 
To  the  efforts  of  this  society  may  be  mainly  attributed  the 
action  of  most  of  the  States  prohibiting  the  further  estab- 
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liBhmeQtol  lotteries.  InTexmefiseeaodYirgiiiiA,  Aotsabol- 
iahing  lotteries  have  been,  bj  exproaa  deoiaions,  pronoonoed 
OonstitationaL  In  New  York  and  Pennejlvania,  lotteries 
are  declared,  to  be  public  nuLsanoes,  and  may  be  indicted 
aa  snoh.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  art  nnions  are  held  to 
be  lotteriea  by  express  deoisions. 

In  1847,  there  were  six  lotteries  drawn  per  day  in  three 
States,  of  which  the  Delaware  Lottery  waa  the  most  import- 
ont  and  the  most  proHtabla  At  present  there  are  still 
lotteries  drawn  in  the  United  States— the  Kentucky  and 
Louisiana  lotteries — although  the  Legislature  of  Tionimana 
recently  repealed  the  grant  to  the  LouidaiiA  Lottery  Oom- 
pany,  on  the  ground  that  ito  charter  was  obtained  by  fraud. 
It  is  said  of  this  lottery  that  its  yearly  proflte  haye  been 
upward  of  0100,000. 

The  famous  "gig."  known  among  the  colored  popula- 
tion as  the  "Washerwomen's  Gig,  4-11-44,"  was  origi- 
nated by  W.  0.  France,  who  in  1863  had  control  of  the 
lottery  wheel  when  drawing  the  lottery  in  Washington, 
DeL  On  one  occasion,  after  the  drawing  had  taken  place, 
he  added  to  it  a  number  4,  not  drawn  from  the  wheel, 
which  made  up  this  "  gig,"  and  by  which  he  cheated  the 
lottery  managers  to  the  extent  of  more  than  810,000. 
This  France,  Murray,  Miller  &  Go«,  Morris  &  Howard, 
Ben.  Wood,  Henry  Coulter  and  others,  haye  conducted 
for  years  the  most  of  these  lotteries. 

But  the  principal  lottery  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
takes  place  in  Havana,  Cuba,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Qovemment,  and  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  Coyern- 
ment  reyenue,  and  is  legally  drawn  eighteen  times  per 
annum  at  the  Custom  House  at  Hayana,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  a  Goyemment  official  In  this  lottery  90,000 
tickets  are  issued,  and  sold  at  820  each-^fractional  parte 
in  the  same  proportion.  The  highest  prize  is  usually 
8200,000 ;  and  there  is  sometimes  a  grand  drawing,  when 
the  highest  prize  is  fixed  at  1,000,000  Spanish  dollars, 
and  the  price  of  the  tickete  at  8100.  The  lottery  is  drawn 
in  the  morning  of  the  day  appointed,  and  tickets  can  be 
purchased  up  to  within  half  an  hour  of  the  time  of  draw- 
ing. In  an  enormous  courtyard,  surrounded  by  Goyem- 
ment officers,  is  placed  a  moyable  platform,  upon  which 
the  two  wheels  used  in  the  drawing  are  erected.  Boys, 
blindfolded,  draw  the  tickete  from  the  wheels,  and  ^e 
numbers  are  chalked  up  on  blackboards  placed  just  behind 
them*  The  open  courtyard  is  large  enough  to  contain 
thousands  of  people,  and  the  excitement  oyer  the  drawing 
is  intense.  This  lottery  is  undoubtedly  conducted  hoit 
estly,  as  indeed  all  lotteries  might  well  be  and  still  proye  a 
profiteble  busiaess.  Prizes  in  the  Hayana  Lottery  are 
paid  in  gold  on  the  day  following  the  drawing.  Tickete 
are  sold  in  New  York,  New  Orleans,  and  other  cities  in  the 
United  Stetes;  at  Panama,  throughout  South  America, 
and  in  the  West  India  Islands. 

Probably  the  largest  and  most  exciting  lottery  which 
eyer  took  place  was  that  underteken  by  the  French  Goy- 
ernment  during  the  Expocition  of  1878.  This  scheme  was 
originated  with  the  design  to  raise  funds  to  bring  working- 
men  and  poor  peasants  from  the  rural  districte  to  Paris, 
and  enable  them  to  witness  and  enjoy  the  delighto  of  the 
Exposition.  The  afifair  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Goyem- 
ment, and  ite  management  was  intrusted  to  a  central  com- 
mission. The  original  design  of  issuing  one  million  of 
tickete  at  a  franc  each  was  soon  altered,  as  the  demand  for 
tickete  grew.  The  number  was  increased  to  six  millions, 
and  by  subsequent  steps  to  twelye  millions,  of  tickets  All 
France  was  in  a  frenzy  of  excitement  oyer  this  grand 
scheme.  Speculators  bought  large  quantities,  and  at  one 
time  an  extrayagant  premium  was  asked  and  obtained. 
Large  quantities  of  tickete  were  sold  in  London,  and  in 


the  different  cities  of  Europe,  and  no  difficulty  was  experi- 
enced in  getting  rid  of  the  entire  number* 

Of  the  12,000,000  francs  deriyed  from  the  sale  of  the 
tickete  by  tiie  Goyemment,  fiye  per  cent  was  allowed  to 
the  yenders,  and  the  expenses  of  the  undertaking  absorbed 
about  as  much  more.  Of  the  10,800,000  francs  remaining, 
one-third,  or  8,600,000  franbsv  was  applied  to  the  expenses 
of  bringing  workmen  and  othero  to  Paris  to  see  the  great 
show,  and  7,200,000  francs  were  expended  in  prizes.  Be- 
sides the  purchase  of  the  prizes,  many  of  the  exhibitors 
and  tradesmen  contributed  from  their  exhibito  in  the  Ex- 
position, and  altogether  the  number  of  prizes  was  about 
8,000,  there  being  twelye  series  in  the  drawing. 

The  grand  prize  was  yalued  at  160,000  francs,  and  was 
won  by  a  journeyman  currier  named  Aubriot,  the  occupant 
of  two  rooms  on  the  fifth  floor  of  a  tenement  house.  The 
winner  of  the  second  prize  (100,000  francs),  was  a  tobacco 
yender  in  the  Bne  St.  Honor^ ;  and  the  winner  of  the 
fourth  prize,  of  50,000  francs,  was  a  clerk  in  an  insurance 
office.  Besides  these  there  were  pianos  yalued  at  15,000 
francs  each,  and  pieces  of  tapestry  at  9,000,  and  of  furni- 
ture at  10,000,  and  of  statues  and  paintings  of  still  higher 
yalne.  The  entire  distribution  of  money  in  prizes  was  as 
follows :  grand  prizes,  880,000  francs ;  French  works  of 
art,  855,000 ;  fine  art,  books,  musical  instrumente,  eta, 
540,000;  furniture,  bronzes,  ceramic  ware>  1,850,000; 
wearing  apparel  and  jewelry,  877,500  ;  raw  materials,  ob- 
jecte  of  utility,  etc,  472,500 ;  machines^  took  and  yehides, 
405,000;  articles  of  food,  confectioneiy,  wines,  liquors, 
eta,  270,000;  agricultural  and  horticultural,  303,750; 
articles  purchased  from  foreign  exhibitors,  740,000.  The 
yalue  of  the  gif  to  made  by  exhibitors  was  said  to  haye  been 
800,000  francs. 

This  lottery  was  drawn  on  the  15th  day  of  December, 
1878,  in  the  grand  hall  of  the  Trocadero  Palace.  As  it  was 
the  first  lottery  to  take  place  in  France  since  1836,  it  de- 
seryes  special  notice,  not  less  than  on  account  of  its  own 
intrinsic  peculiarities. 

In  Italy,  lotteries  flotarish  yigorously,  although  three 
Popes»  in  times  past,  made  strenuous  efforte  to  suppress 
them.  The  famous  noyelist,  Guerazzi,  tells  a  well  authen- 
ticated story,  with  which  we  will  conclude  this  paper  on 
lotteries.  The  incident  actually  occurred  only  a  few  years' 
ago  in  Florence^  where  a  priest^  a  peasant  and  the  peas- 
ant's wife  dug  up  a  dead  body  from  the  grayeyard,  and 
while  the  priest  held  the  corpse  by  the  hair,  the  peasant 
struck  off  ito  head,  and  his  wife  took  it  home  and  cast  it 
into  a  seething  caldron,  to  watoh  how  many  times  it  bobbed 
to  the  surface  and  then  made  a  bet  on  that  number  in  the 
lottery. 

The  explanation  was,  that  the* deceased  was  a  learned 
man,  and  had  studied  Algebra,  and  that  there  might  be 
still  much  cabalistic  power  in  his  head. 


"  ONE  OP  DEM  DERE  KINGS." 

Thebb  was  a  rich  display  of  foreign  gold  lace  and  uni- 
forms on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  United  Stetes  ship 
Jndependenv^^^  oearing  the  broad  pennant  of  Commodore 
Charles  Morgan,  an  old  sea-dog,  who  had  monopolized 
the  command  of  tne  Mediterranean  Squadron,  but  wh^ 
had  gained  the  respect  of  crowned  heads  by  his  fearless 
and  index)endent  spirit,  tempered  with  the  courtesy  of  the 
American  gentleman. 

The  Independenof  was  anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
within  hailing  distance  of  Castle  Noa  It  was  in  1850,  at 
the  time  of  the  Pope's  yisit  to  Naples. 

His  HoUness  haying  expressed  his  desire  to  yisit  the 
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frigBie,  the  neoesstuj  prapAratioiis  for  hia  reoeption  were 
immeduttelj  m^de. 

We  will  paae  ovar  the  oeramon;  of  reoeption,  and  nar- 
nta  tile  reanlt  of  the  honor  oonfened  on  the  offloern  and 
crew  of  the  frigate  b^  the  visit  of  His  Holiness. 

The  viait  had  oocsaioned  the  intiodaotion  of  ont  ofSoen 
to  the  ^te  ol  Neapolitan  sooiet;,  and  bad  secnred  them 
the  tnlr^  to  all  the  olaba  and  social  gatherings.  Indeed, 
our  ofBoers  had  been  so  bospitablj  entertained,  that  it 
behoored  them  to  ledproeate,  and  thej  decided  to  give 
a  militai7  balL 

There  was  a  bos^  time  on  board  the  Indepmdeiu»—oai- 
panters  putting  np  benohes ;  gunners'  mates  and  qvarter- 
gonncn  remoring  oarronades,  ttansfomung  slides  into 
aoha,  and  making  bayonet  chandeliers ;   qaartermasters 
festooning 
banting      and 
dressing     the 
awnings   with 
flags.      To  be 
brief,  the  ciew 
wore  ffligaged 
in    turning'  a 
war  vessel  into 
a    '  ball      end 


The  night 
of  October  Sd, 
1S60,  was  a 
loveljr  one, 
made  '  bright 
hj  s  fall  moon 
in  the  azote 
akj  of  Italy, 
and  bjr  the  red 
glare  of  the 
flames  of  Ve- 
suvins.  In- 
namerable 
boats  bma 
foreign  squad- 
rons and  from 
oni  own  plied 
between  the 
shore  and  tiie 
JndepmtdeneB, 
taking  to  ber 
those  called  to 
the  feast 

A  more  bril- 
liant  asaemb-  "  o"*  *>'  ""'  "■»■  "nwa". 
lege  had  nerar 

graoed  a  man-of-war's  deck.  Itoyalty  with  its  oonrt  was 
theisk  The  mnsio  was  ezqnidta— the  best  Naples  pro- 
dnoed,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal,  when  one  hears  snch 
delightful  strains  bom  her  itinerant  street-plajer& 

The  Irtdependewx'i  qnarter-deck  was  tranaformed  into 
a  vast  tent,  dressed  with  the  colors  of  all  nations,  the  for- 
ward ones  of  the  oocaaion  being  interwoven  with  our  stara 
end  stripes. 

The  hatches  bad  been  buttmwl  do-wa  ;  flower-beds  or 
fountains  soreenad  them. 

Only  one  hatch  besides  those  reservsd  for  main-ways  to 
the  lower  decks  was  left  open,  and  that  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sdmitting  the  wind-saiL 

As  the  night  was  warm,  the  wind-sail,  which  had  been 
well  sornbbed,  and  looked  snow-white,  bad  been  kept  np. 
Being  well  rounded,  it  looked  like  a  colnma. 
.   For  fear  that  land-lnbbais,  ignorant  ol  its  nse,  wonld 


lean  against  it,  an  old  tar  had  been  stBti<med  near  it  (o 
warn  them  to  keep  of£  Jack  Anderson,  the  mainmaat- 
num,  had  been  selected  for  the  pnrpoae. 

Jack  did  not  enjoy  the  dancing,  but  he  did  hia  post,  aa 
it  afforded  him  the  opportonity  to  seize,  tmobserred,  vari- 
ous drinks  from  the  passing  waiters  ;  and,  as  the  latter 
were  hired  for  the  occasion,  and  from  shore,  they  were 
not  au  /ail  in  discipline,  thought  it  was  all  i^^ht,  snd 
waited  for  Monsieur  Anderson,  as  they  called  him,  to 
empty  his  glass  and  replace  it  on  the  s^ver. 

Too  many  glasaes  had  nnateadied  Jack  Anderson's  taank- 
ties ;  he  walked  or  staggered  beyond  the  margin  of  hie 
post. 

It  was  at  that  moment  that  the  Marqnis  de  Toronto, 
fatigued  from  maoh  dancing,  stepped  to  the  hatch,  and 
leaned  back, 
aa  ha  thonght, 
again  st  a 
colnmn  ;  but 
down  the 
hatch  he  went 
—that,  too, 
with  a  yell 
that  startied 
the  dancers. 

Offioeara  and 
cinlianB  hast- 
ened to  the 
spot ;  JackAn- 
deraon,  tipsy, 
did  likewise, 
reaidUng  his 
poet  in  time 
to  confront 
'  hia  superior. 
"Ander- 
son P'sboated 
the  oaptun, 
"what's  tbe 
matter?" 

"Nothing, 
air,"  coolly 
retdied  the 
cdd  lar,  rais- 
ing his  hand 
to  his  c*^ — 
■ "nothing 
-mnbh,  ai; 
only  one  of 
dem  dere 
I  wiTK  A  nui  TSAT  klngs    as  has 

tumbled  down 

the  hatchway,  air— that's  all"  HotwiOiatanding  the  aori- 
onaness  of  the  accident  a  "  yaw,  yaw  I"  resounded  through 
the  ship.     Mirth  is  contagions — it  will  spread. 

The  marquis  was  not  hurt,  only  badly  frightened.     He 
had  fallen  in  a  tub  of  punch  which  had  been  placed  near 
the  wind-sail  to  keep  it  oooL 
It  waa  the  only  damage  done. 

Pdttino  Hivbs  tR  MouBNTNo. — In  the  Frenoh  pvovinoe 
of  Perche,  when  a  man  died,  bowa  of  crape  were  fixed  to 
the  beehives,  and  one  of  the  family,  tapping  each  bive, 
said,  "Beantifal  ones,  your  roaster  is  dead."  If  this  cere- 
mony was  negleoted,  the  belief  was  that  the  bees  wonld 
either  die  or  forsake  the  hive. 

Wx  must  not  attempt  an  eagle's  flight  with  tiie  wings  of 
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WHAT  BROWN  LEFT  TOWN  FOR. 

Bv  Mary  Ckace  HALPtMi.-^ 

Suotf  k  omamotioii  m  th««  waa  in  BBrban;  CJiaen — 
among  th«  feminine  portion  of  it — vu  nerer  known  belon 
bj  the  oldeet  inhabitant. 

Thomu  Jeffbnon  Brovn,  whowas  oonaidered  m  mnoh  a 
fixture  in  the  plaoe  as  the  town-pninp,  had  gone,  no  one 
knew  whither. 

That  he  should  have  left  town  without  telling  where  be 
Waagoing,  what  hems  going  for,  and  when  he  was  coming 
back,  was  oonaidered  in  the  light  of  a  personal  aStont  by 
his  fsUoW'townapeopIe  in  general,  and  the  Widow  Faabod^ 
in  partioular. 

'    The  Widow  Faabody  was  one  of  thoM  kind-hearted  orea- 
totea,  to  be  found,  to  a  greater  or  laaa  extent,  in  erery 
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oonntiT  village,  who  take  a  deep  intareat  in  their  ndsh* 
bon*  a&ira,  often  neglecting  their  own  to  attend  to  tlwni. 

But  Tirtne  in  this  wicked  worid  of  ours  ottea  faila  of  its 
rewBid,  and  we  are  aorrj  to  exj  that  this  worthy  indind- 
ual's  diaintereated  efforta  in  her  neighbors'  behalf  not  in- 
freqnentlj  met  with  a  base  return,  aome  of  them  being  so 
unreasonable  as  to  suppose  the;  knew  their  own  bnaineBs 
beet,  and  could  manage  it  vithout  any  of  her  help. 

But  this  b;  no  mesns  disoouraged  the  Widow  Feabod;^. 
She  "expected  seeh  things  from  them  that  didnt  knowno 
batter,"  as  she  often  obeerved. 

It  now  being  her  "self-oTldent  duty  "to  find  out  the 
whjs  and  wherefores  of  Hr.  Brown's  sudden  and  mTsteri- 
ouB  disappearance,  she  set  about  it  with  all  oommendable 
seal  and  alaerit;. 

She  oommenced  operationB  tfj  pomping  Josh  Hardwlcfc, 
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ivho  used  to  do  o3d  jobs  for  him«  and  any  one  else  who 
needed  hia  aemcea,  Josh  being  one  of  those  handy  indi- 
Tidnals  so  often  found  in  Yankeedom,  who  '*  can  torn  their 
hands  to  'most  anything." 

Bat  Josh  was  non-oommitial ;  either  he  had  nothing  to 
tell,  or  was  indisposed  to  tell  what  he  did  know. 

Mx&  Peabody  believed  it  was  the  latter,  and,  as  the 
natural  effect  of  this  condaBion,  the  old  kitchen  dock, 
that  had  ticked  quietly  in  the  comer  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  was  suddenly  discovered  to  need  "fixing." 

Now,  be  it  known  that  there  is  none  of  these  natural- 
bom  geniuses  of  the  New  England  type  but  can  take 
a  dock  to  pieces  and  put  it  together  again— to  quote  Josh 
Hard  wick's  frequent  assertion — **  jest  as  easy  as  nothin'." 
Josh  hated  the  Widow  Peabody  "  wuss  than  pison,"  to 
use  his  emphatic  language  ;  but  he  **  allers  calc'lated  on 
bein'  perUte  to  wimen-folks."  And  then  he  was  glad  of  a 
"job";  nothing  suiting  him  better  th^n  "tinkerin*,"  qb 
he  called  it. 

So  he  lost  no  time  in  "steppin*  in  tew  the  widder's,  jest 
tew  take  a  squint  at  the  consam." 

He  set  it "  a-goin',"  and  then  closing  one  eye  and  squint- 
ing up  the  other,  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  him,  watched 
the  pendulum  as  it  swung  solemnly  to  and  fro. 

«  Don't  keep  good  time^  hey  ?  Suthin's  out  of  tilter,  I 
s'pose.    I'll  soon  find  out" 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  Josh  soon  had  the  wheels 
and  weights,  and  all  the  varied  meoiianism^  spread  out 
upon  the  table  before  him. 
"Needs  deanin',  I  expect." 

This  gratuitous  information  was  volunteered  to  the 
Widow  Pe:bbody,  who  stood  looking  over  his  shoulder,  her 
thoughts  intent  upon  the  subject  that  so  puzsded  her 
astute,  f ar-reachmg  mind. 

"How  Yerj  suddiug  Mr.  Brown  did  go  off  I    Don't  you 
think  so  ?" 
"  Wdl,  no,  marm ;  I  can*t  say  as  I  do.    I  thought  he 

lingered  surprising.    Hisdarter  told  me  at  the  funeral " 

''  Oh !  I  didn't  mean  thai  Mr.  Broim ;  but,  Thomas— 
him  that  left  town  in  aidi  a  turrible  hurry  that  he  didn't 
have  time  to  bid  good-by  tew  nobody.    You  was  seen  talk- 
in'  to  him  the  momin'  he  want ;  what  did  he  say  he  was* 
goin'  fur,  an'  where  tew  ?" 

*'I  do'  know  no  more'n  the  man  in  the  moon  ;  he  didn't 
tell  me  nothin'.  I  met  him  in  the  street  down  by  .Deacon 
Skinner's,  with  his  oarpet-bag  in  his  hand.  'Josh,'  says 
he,  *rm  going  out  of  town.  Here's  a  dollar ;  that  makes 
us  square,  I  b'lieve.'  He  was  allers  good  pay  ;  I'll  say 
that  much  fur  him.  '* 

The  widow  pursed  up  her  lips,  shaking  her  head  myste- 
riously ;  these  simple  words  had,  to  her,  a  meaning  of 
direful  import 

"Ah !  there  it  is !  If  he  had  expected  to  come  back, 
he'd  have  waited.  It's  just  as  I  thought—^  don*t  intend  to 
come  back/** 

'*Miebbe  noi"  responded  Josh,  taking  a  pralODged 
squint  at  the  balance  which  he  was  adjusting ;  ".bat  I 
don't  aoe  ^o  reason  why  he  shouldn't^  if  he  has  a 'mind 
tew." 

"But  there  is  a  reason,  if  yon  can't  see  it^"  said  the 
widow,  with  a  reproving  shake  of  the  bead.  "There's 
reason  in  everythin*.  Didn't  he  look  sorter  solemndioly, 
as  if  he  had  heard  some  bad  news  ?" 

"  Wal,  no ;  I  can't  say  as  he  did.  Ididn't  notice  nothin' 
pecoolyer  'bout  him,  'cept  he  kept  his  han'keeoher  tew  his 
month,  as  if  he'd  got  the  toothache,  or  sathin'." 

"  He  wanted  to  hide  his  faoe,  more  like  1"  retorted  the 
widow ;  "  he  was  ashamed  tew  be  seen  CKft^doa*  Wt  of 
town  that  fashiouy  an'  no  ifondor  P 


"  Mebbe  so,"  was  the  philosophical  rejoinder. 
"  An'  then  tew  think  how  attentive  he's  been  tew  Mahl- 
table  Green !  Eveiybody  said  they  was  as  good  as  en- 
gaged. He  goes  there  every  Sabba'-day  evening,  an' 
allers  waits  on  her  home  from  meetin'.  Tew  my  certain 
knowledge,  them  two  have  stood  talkin'  at  the  gate  half 
an  hour  on  the  stretch." 

"You've  got  a  very  obsarvious  mind,  widder ;  there 
ain't  many  folks  that  sees  as  much  as  you  dew." 

"There  ain't  much  that  goes  on  in  the  village  that  I 
don't  know  of,  if  I  dew  say  it !"  responded  the  widow, 
with  a  gratified  air. 

"  An'  it  is  so  kind-hearted  of  ye,  tew,  to  be  interested  in 
them  that  you  ain't  in  no  way  responsible  for  1" 

"  Wal,  folks  is  commonly  so  selfish  ;  they  can't  seem  to 
think  of  nobody  but  themselves  an'  them  that  bdongs  to 
'em.  I  thank  the  Lord  I  ain't  no  sich !  Poor  Mahitable  I 
I  really  feel  for  her  1  She  sot  her  life  by  Mr.  Brown,  as  a 
body  could  see  with  half  an  eye  I  Melissy  Powero  was 
there  when  she  fust  heerd  on't,  an'  says  she  was  all  struck 
of  a  heap.  Said  she  saw  him  the  night  afore,  an'  he  didn't 
say  nothin'  'bout  a-goiu'.  I  must  say  that  it's  the  cnriusest 
thing  I  ever  heerd  tell  on  I  What  could  be  the  reason  he 
didn't  marry  her  ?" 

"Wal,  he  migbt  have  a  good  reason  for'i     As  I  told 
brother  Sam,  when  he  was  prancin*  round  with  the  Widder 
Pettee,  when  a  man's  got  a  wife—" 
The  widow  lifted  up  her  hands  and  eyes. 
"  Good  gracious  I  you  don't  mean  tew  say  he's  married  ?" 
"Tew  be  sure  Tan'  got. three  children." 
"  Of  all  things  1     Who  on  airth  told  ye  ?" 
"  Who  told  me  ?    Why,  I  was  at  the  weddin'  myself. 
Is  it  anythin'  surprisin'  fur  a  man  tew  git  married  f " 

"  Wal,  no.  But  tew  think  that  you  never  mentioned 
it!" 

"I  didn't  s'pose  'twas  anythin'  that  would  interest  you 
in  partio'ler,"  responded  Josh,  as  he  put  the  last  screw 
into  the  face  of  the  clock.  "I  hadn't  no  idee,  then,  that 
you  was  of  sich  a  kind  an'  charitable  turn  of  mind.  I 
guess  it  will  go  all  right  now.  I'm  goin'  to  the  '  Centre ' 
this  artemoon,  but  I  shall  be  back  the  fust  of  the  week, 
an'  if  there's  any  trouble,  jes'  let  me  know." 

"  The  dy,  deceitful,  good-for-nothin'  scamp  !"  exdaimed 
the  Widow  Peabody,  as  she  tied  on  her  bonnet,  prepara- 
tory io  spreading  this  delectable  bit  of  scandal  through 
the  village.  "  Tew  think  of  his  havin'  a  wife  an'  three 
children,  au'  he  purtendin'  to  be  a  single  jenan  !  I'll  un- 
mask the  vilyun !" 

The  Widow  Peabody  was  as  good  as  her  word,  succeed- 
ing so  well  in  her  benevolent,  self-denying  efforts,  that 
when  Brown  returned  to  Barberry  Groen,  as  he  did  a  few 
days  after,  he  was  received  with  a  mixture  of  constraint 
and  coolness  by  his  former  friends  and  associates  that  sur- 
pcis0d.and  puzzled  him. 

'To  complete  his  Vexation  and  bewilderment,  Mahitable 
Green,  whose  esteem  and  affection  he  was  so  anxious  to 
secare,  actually  refused  to  see  him. 

The  studious  avoidanoe  of  him  by  every  one  made  it  no 
easy  thing  to  do,  but  he  finally  succeeded  in  tiaoing  the 
matter  to  itd  source. 

There  was  a  "quilting "  at  Squire  Teller's,  and  such  a 
clatter  of  tongues  as  there  was  in  the  "square-room," 
where  the  fair  qmlters  were  congregated  1 

The  Widow  Peabody  was  there,  of  coarse ;  she  never 
failed  to  "  put  in  an  appearance  "  on  such  occasions. 

Mahitable  Green  was  there,  too,  though  she  had  mooh 
rather  have  staid  at  home,  poor  girl  I  But  she  was  high- 
spirited,  and  wasn't  going  to  have  folks  think  she  was 
''wearing  the  vrillowi"  not  die  I 
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She  sat  among  a  merry  group  of  her  awn  age,  her 
emillng  face  little  in  nnison  with  her  heavy  heart 

The  Widow  Feabody  was  the  centre  and  attraction  of  an 
interested,  if  not  interesting,  group.  Neyer  was  her  toIu- 
ble  tongne  more  active  and  venomous. 

She  waa  repeating,  for  about  the  hundredth  time,  her 
account  of  Mr.  Brown's  baseness  and  duplicity,  to  which 
she  had  given  a  variety  of  additions  and  embellishments, 
when  the  door  opened,  and  in  came  the  hero  of  it,  fol- 
lowed by  Josh  Hardwiok. 

Without  noticing  the  astonishment  on  the  faces  of  those 
present,  he  marched  tip  to  where  Mrs.  Peabody  sat 

"Good-evening,  ma'am,  I  hear  that  you  have  been 
busying  yourself  with  my  afESedrs  a  good  deal  lately  ?" 

*' Sir,"  said  the  widow,  grimly,  "I  consider  it  tew  be 
my  dewty  tew  warn  folks  ag'in  them  that  f^o  about  like 
wolves  in  sheep's  dothing.  How  did  you  leave  your  wife  ? 
Ahem  I" 

Here  Mrs.  Feabody  glanced  around  with  a  look  of  tri- 
umph. 

But,  instead  of  being  overwhelmed  with  confusion  at 
this  public  exposure,  as  might  properly  have  been  ex- 
pected of  him,  Mr.  Brown  said,  quietly  : 

*'My  wife — ^that  is  to  be,  as  I  hope — is  very  well  at  pres- 
ent, as  I  am  happy  to  say." 

Here  the  supposed  culprit  glanced  at  Mahitable,  who 
was  an  interested  and  attentive  listener  to  this. 
Josh  Hardwick  now  spoke. 

''Look  here,  widder,  I've  got  a  question  tew  ask  you,  I 
don't  often  speak,  but  when  I  dew,  it*s  tew  the  p'int  What 
dew  you  mean  by  sayin'  as  how  I  told  ye  that  Mr.  Brown 
iiad  a  wifb  and  three  children  V 

**  Because  you  did  tell  me  so  I"  cried  the  widow,  sticking 
her  elbows  akimbo,  evidently  considering  her  reputation 
as  a  reliable  "news-vender"  to  be  at  stake.  "  You  told 
me  so  the  day  you  fixed  my  clock,  an'  you  needn't  go  fur 
tew  deny  it,  nuther." 

"  I  didn't  tell  you  nothin'  of  the  sort  I  was  speakin' 
^bout  brother  Sam,  when  you  bust  in,  aakin'  if  ^was  mar- 
Tied,  an'  I  said  Yes.  If  you  wasn't  continnerly  thinkin' 
evil  of  your  nabors,  you'd  have  knowed  what  I  meant" 

Mr.  Brown  now  interposed.  Looking  around  upon  the 
expectant  group,  whose  faces  evinced  both  surprise  and 
eurioaity,  he  said : 

**  My  good  friends — ^as  I  hope  and  believe  you  all  to  be 
— perhaps  I  owe  you  an  apology  for  my  abrupt  and  un- 
eeremonious  departure  from  your  midst  In  order  to  ex- 
plain it  clearly,  I  shall  have  to  make  a^to  me — ^rather  liu- 
miliating  confession.  But  an  open  confession,  they  say, 
is  good  for  the  souL" 

Here  the  speaker  glanced  shyly  at  the  Widow  Feabody, 
who  had  pricked  up  her  ears,  tiiinking  that  she  should 
now  hear  something  more  to  her  liking. 
Mr.  Brown  resumed : 

"  I  am  reluctantly  compelled  to  acknowledge  that,  ow- 
ing to  the  result  of  a  fall,  I  have— not  a  wife  and  three 
children  ;  I  am  not  so  blest — ^but,  horrible  to  relate,  three 
artificial  teeth,  which,  being  directly  in  front,  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  fair  degree  of  good  looks  which  I  flatter 
myself  I  possess.  Upon  the  night  previous  to  my  leaving 
town,  I  returned  home,  after  having  spent  a  very  pleasant 
evening.**  Here  Mr.  Brown  again  glanced  toward  Mahita- 
ble, whose  cousiciouB  face  was  the  color  of  the  roses  in  her 
hair  and  bosom.  ''While  partaking  of  some  alight  re- 
freshment before  retiring,  I  accidentally  loosened  the  spring 
which  kept  these  teeth  in  place.  There  being  no  experi- 
enced dentist  here,  I  left  town  early  the  next  morning, 
fully  expecting  to  be  able  to  return  the  following  day ;  but 
unforeseen  hindrances  prevented,    True,  I  might  have 


written.  I  certainly  should  have  done  so  had  I  known 
what  a  commotion  my  '  mysterious  disappearance '  was 
creating.  I  hope  this  explanation  will  prove  satisfactory, 
especially  to  a  heart  so  kind  and  charitable  as  the  Widow 
Feabody's." 

Here  Mr.  Brown  turned  toward  Mrs.  Feabody's  seat, 
but  it  was  vacant 

"  She  wasn't  goin'  tew  stay  tew  hear  any  sich  trumped- 
up  story  as  that  I"  as  she  roundly  asserted. 

In  compliance  with  Mrs.  Teller's  invitation,  which  was 
warmly  seconded  by  the  other  ladies  —  Mahitable  said 
nothing,  but  her  looks  spoke  volumes  —  Mr.  Brown 
remained  to  tea,  having  many  a  hearty  laugh  over  the 
blunder,  now  so  happily  and  satisfactorily  explained. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  Mr.  Brown  went  home  with  Ma- 
hitable. 

If  the  Widow  Feabody  had  looked  toward  Mr.  Green's, 
she  would  have  seen  that  the  parting  at  the  gate  was  un« 
usually  lingering  and  tender — a  foreshadowing  of  the 
time  when  the  felicity  with  which  she  had  so  prematurely 
endowed  him  should  be  his. 


STUDYING  THE  WEATHER. 

By  J.  MuNRO,  C.  E. 

It  is  not  so  many  years  since  the  study  of  the  weather 
was  considered  a  very  vain  pursuit  The  wandering  gales 
ware  either  believed  to  obey  no  laws,  or  laws  which  it  was 
hopeless  to  try  to  And  out  Far  Otherwise  is  the  view  of 
educated  persons  to-day,  and  those  who  make  a  speoial 
study  of  the  subject  assure  us  that  only  time,  observation 
and  thought  are  necessary  to  enable  us  to  comprehend  the 
processes  of  the  atmosphere,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  pre- 
dict the  coming  weather. 

Meteorology,  or  modem  weather-scienocb  is  only  about 
twenty-five  years  old,  and  dates  from  the  employment  of 
the  telegraph  in  transmitting  reports  from  different  places 
of  the  state  of  weather  existing  there  at  the  same  time. 
The  word  itself,  however,  is  old,  since  it  was  used  by  Aris- 
totie  some  300  years  B.a  to  name  a  treatise  on  water  and 
earthquakes.  It  does  not  come,  as  popularly  supposed, 
from  tiie  "meteors,"  or  falling  stars  sometimes  seen  in  the 
eky,  but  from  the  Greek  words  meteoros^  soaring,  and  logoa, 
a  discourse.  As  a  science,  it  is  of  endless  practical  utility, 
not  only  in  commerce,  engineering  and  agriculture,  but 
also  in  pleasure-seeking.  At  present,  however,  it  is  mainly 
in  its  relations  to  shipping  and  farming  that  it  is  valuable. 
By  its  aid  Captain  Maury  has  pointed  out  the  least  tem- 
pestuous routes  across  the  Atlantic ;  and  the  Weather 
Bureau  daily  informs  Western  farmers  what  weather 
they  may  expect  for  their  crops.  These  results  have  been 
attained  by  an  intelligent  scrutiny  of  ships'  log-books, 
which  are  now  all  kept  on  a  uniform  system,  and  by 
weather  observatories  planted  all  over  the  vast  extent  of 
the  United  States.  Great  Britain  is  too  limited  in  area 
and  insular  in  position  to  encourage  the  hope  that  weather- 
study  in  those  islands  will  ever  give  the  same  certainty  of 
prediction  as  it  gives  in  America  or  India  or  other  conti- 
nental regions ;  but  nevertheless,  much  may  be  achieved, 
even  in  stormy  England,  by  a  proper  system  of  observation 
carried  on  for  a  considerable  number  of  years. 

Most  civilized  nations  have  awakened  to  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  science,  and  systematic  observations  are 
daily  made  at  the  British  observatories  of  Eew,  Green- 
wich, Edinburgh,  etc.,  as  well  as  at  the  weather-stations  of 
the  Meteorological  Office.  This  office  issues  daily  reports 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  recent  weather  in  all  the  districts 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  forecasts  of  the  probable 
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mather,  bendoB  aiuirenng  telegrams  of  inqniiy  u  to  the 
weathfli  in  different  places.  Thej  depend  for  a  good  deal 
of  their  infonnBtioa  on  indiTtdoal  obserrers  provided  with 
oorreot  instnunentB  and  obeying  their  instmetionB,  so  that 
valuable  aasiatanoe  may  be  rendered  in  this  way  by  peisone 
who  have  tho  opportoni^  at  their  dispoeal,  and  the  atndy 
of  the  weather  may  be  made  a  means  not  only  of  private 
bnt  of  pnblia  good, 

Ths  elements  of  weather-stndy  are  :  obsarrations  of  tha 
intenmty  of  stdar  radiatitm  ;  the  temperature  of  the  air  in 
the  shade  ;  the  weight 
of  the  snperiDciim- 
bent  air,  or,  in  oUier 
words,  the  barometri' 
oal  prassare  ;  the  toI- 
odtj  and  direotion  of 
the  wind ;  the  damp- 
nees  ot  humidity  of 
the  atmosphere ;  the 
amount  of  rain  or 
snowfall ;  the  amonnt 
of  eleotricity  and 
ozone  in  the  air ;  with 
notes  on  the  forma  and 
drifts  of  olonda,  tba 
eolor  of  the  sky, 
thunderstorms,     sea- 

A  WBATSia  SI^M.  ,.  .      , 

distuibanoe,  anrora, 
or  other  «gns.  Theee  elements  are  intimately  associated, 
and  it  ia  by  a  concnrrent  etadj  of  all  that  weather-know- 
ledge is  obtained. 

The  intensity  of  the  sonshina  Is  beat  measured  by  the 
Bolar  tadiatioD  thermometer  of  the  Rev.  F.  W,  Stow.  Thia 
oonsista  of  a  meroary  mtxdmum  thermometer,  faaviag  a 
black  bulb  and  stem,  and  inclosed  in  an  outer  glass  cham- 
ber, from  which  the  air  is  exhaosted.  'th.a  bnib  ia  exposed 
to  the  sun's  lays,  and  the  expanding  mercury  drives  before 
it  a  small  index  along  the  tnbe,  so  that  the  maximum  tem- 
perature in  tifenfy-fonr  hours  is  recorded  by  the  index. 
Fig.  1  represefits  thia  thermometer  exposed  in  a  S.E.  direo- 
tion, on  a  stand  about  fonr  feet  above  the  ground,  with  the 
air  circulating  freely  all  ronnd  it.  The  maximum  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  in  the  shade  is  also  to  be  taken  at  that  place, 
and  the  diffeienoo  between  the  maiiiiium  in  the  suo  and 
the  maximom  in  the  shade  is  a  measure  of  the  aolar 
radiation. 

In  observing  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  shade,  it 

is  necessary  to  gnard  the  thermometer,  not  only  from  the 

ann'e  direct  rays,  but  likewiae  the  radiation  of  waUs,  treee, 

etc.;  ban ce  the  instrument  shonld 

be  inclosed  in  a  shade  which  sd- 

■A^^^^H^^^     mits  the  air  freely,  bnt  exclndes 

^^^^p^^^^    lateral  heat-rays.   Olaieher's  shade, 

^1  or  stand,  ia  a  little  wooden  pcnt- 

^^  honse  or  shed   fooing  away  from 

^1  the  son ;  but  a  better  is  Steven- 

^^  son's,  now  generally  used,  and  con- 

H  siating  of  a  louvre-boarded  hutch, 

H  something  like  a  small  meat-safe, 

H  as  shown  ia    Fig.   2.    The   legs 

^1  should  be  about  fonr  feet  high, 

JHL  and  it  should  stand  over  grass  on 

#H\  open     ground,    away    from     the 

#J^B\  shadow  ot  trees,  and  above  twenty 

flBV^  feet  from  any  wall.     In  default  of 

X^^^Bj^^L  any  screen  of  tiiis  kind,  the  tem- 

^UPlUPimil^        peratnre  of  the  air,  in  a  makeBbift 

way,  can  be  got  by  swingiDg  the 

1.— STow'e  TBiaHOMsm.  thermometer  round  at  the  end  of  a 


cord  some  two  feet  six 
ittohes  long,  after  the 
manner  of  a  sling. 

The  maximum  and 
minimnm  temperatures 
during  tha  twenty-four 
hours  are  to  be  ob- 
served by  means  of 
maximum  and  minimum 
thermometers  The  most 
favored  maximum  ther- 
mometer is,  perhaps, 
that  of  Frofebsor  Phil- 
lips, in  which  a  bubble 
of  air  in  the  top  of  the 
mercury  column  ia 
pttahed  up  as  the  col- 
umn rises,  and  left  be- 
hind when  the  column 
sinks,  to  mark  the  high- 
est temperature  leaehed. 
The  minimum  tempera- 
ture, on  the  other  hand, 
can  be  very  well  ob- 
tained by  Bntherford's 
minimum  thermometer,  in  which  a  column  of  colored  «lo<v 
hol,  as  it  shrinks  with  the  cold,  drags  a  light  index  or 
float  down  the  tube,  and  flows  past  the  latter  on  expanding 
with  the  heat  again.  These  instruments  are  represented  in 
Figs.  3  and  4. 

The  atmosphere  ia  a  gaseous  ocean  resting  on  the  earth 
with  an  average  pressure  of  fifteen  pounds  on  the  square 
inch.  From  various  csusea,  chiefly  the  rarefying  power  ot 
the  sun's  heat  and  the  amount  of  aqueous  vapor  it  oon- 
tainB,  this  pressure  varies  from  hour  to  hour  and  day  to 
day,  and  it  is  measured  by  barometer  (from  Aoroi,  weighty 
and  matron,  a  measure).  Tha  prinoiple  of  the  mercurial 
barometer  is  beat  explained  by  citing  the  original  experi- 
ment of  Torricelli,  made  in  1643.  This  renowned  pupil  of 
Oalileo  took  a  long  glasa  tube,  closed  at  one  end,  filled  it 
with  meTcnty,  and,  stopping  the  mouth  with  his  flnger, 
inverted  the  tube  over  an  opea  veeael  of  mercury  in  snob 
a  manner  as  to  nterge  the  mercury  in  the  tnbe  with  that  in 
the  datem  without  allowing  air  to  enter  the  tab&  To 
his  surprise,  he  found  that  the  mercury  thereupon  sank  in 
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the  tnbe  till  it  became  about  thirty  inches  long,  when  it 
remained  stationary.  Pascal,  the  celebrated  French  phi- 
losopher, divined  Uie  true  explanation  of  this  singular  ac- 
tion. He  saw  that  the  weight  of  the  column  of  mercury 
in  the  tnbe  just  balitDoed  the  weight  of  the  column  of  air 
resting  on  the  mercury  in  the  open  cistern,  an4  applied 
the  apparatus  as  a  barometer  in  measuring  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere. 

In  Fortin's  barometer,  which  ia  illustrated  ia  Fig.  6,  the 
oiBtera  consists  of  a  glass  vessel  with  a  flexible  leather  bot- 
tom, which,  by  means  of  an  adjusting  screw,  can  be  pressed 
in  or  out,  so  as  to  raise  or  lower  the  level  of  the  mercury 
in  the  dstem  till  it  reaches  a  certain  flxed  mark  made  by  a 
small  ivory  point  projecting  downward  like  a  spike  from 
the  root  of  the  cistern.  The  need  of  this  adjuatment  will 
be  seen  when  it  is  called  to  mind  that  the  real  height  of 
the  meroary  oolnmn  balancing  the  air  is  the  height  from 
the  level  ot  the  mercury  in  the  cistern  to  ihe  lerel  ot  ths 
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mettsrirj  in  the  tuba.  Now,  u  the  lerrel  in  tha  tube  riaea 
or  ainka,  the  lerel  in  the  ciateia  mnst  sink  or  rise,  aince 
theie  isonljs  certain  amoont  of  meronr; oommon  to  both 
tabe  and  oiatam.  Haooe  it  ia  necessary  either  to  bring 
the  mercnrr  to  its  datnm  level  bj  a  de*ioe  like  that  of 
Fortin,  or  to  correat  the  reading  for  "  oapaeit;  error,"  as 
it  ia  called,  or  to  ass  a  aoale  vhioh  can  be  morsd  till  its 
zero  ooinddflB  with  the  oiBtem  level,  or  one  with  its  de- 
grees contracted  to  make  up  for  the  error. 

Of  the  other  barometers  in  hm,  the  ajphon  barometer 


of  Oa^-Lnasac  is  the  best  for  travelera,  and  the  marine 
barometer  of  Mr.  Adie  ie  well  adapted  for  the  ka.  In  the 
latter,  aa  well  aa  in  honaehold  barometeis,  the  aoale  ia 
divided  only  into  lOths  of  an  ioch,  and  the  Vernier  reads 
only  to  lOOthsL  With  them  the  reading  should  be  taken 
as  qniokly  as  possible,  so  as  to  avoid  heating  the  mercury 
by  the  warmth  of  the  hand.  Pediment  honaehold  barom- 
eters and  wheel  barometers,  with  indioattng  hands,  are 
too  well  known  to  need  description  here.  The  aneroid 
barometer,  althongh  it  does  not  give  the  pressnie  of  tha 
atmosphere  so  exactly  oe  a  mercurial  barometer,  is  oever- 
theleM  very  sensitiYo  to  ohanges  of  preaaoie,  and  hence  is 
servioeable  as  a 
weather-glass  and  a  _  _^_^^^_^^ 

tndes.       From    its  " 

extreme  portabUity 
it  has  become  the 
pet  instmment  of 
the  explorer,  and  it 
^)B  also  a  fBTorite  with  tonrista  and  Bportsmen.  Its  action 
.  depends,  aa  is  tolerably  well  known,  on  a  small  box  of 
thin  cormgBtM  metal,  from  which  tiie  air  is  exhauated. 
The  atmosphere,  pressiog  on  the  ontaide  of  this  sensitive 
chamber,  elevates  or  depresses  the  oormgat«d  enrface  with 
greater  or  less  force  according  to  the  weight  of  air,  and 
by  means  of  levers  this  minnte  efiect  ia  communicated  to 
the  hand  on  the  diaL  The  initial  figara  represents  this 
little  inetmment  with  the  cormgated  chamber  exposed. 

The  nsnal warnings,  "Fair,"  "Stormy,"  etc.,  on  a  ba- 
rometer are  not  mnoh  to  be  relied  on.  A  far  more  oertaia 
indication  is  the  bsiometrio  "  gradient "  given  by  the  dif- 
ference of  barometrio 
pressure  at  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  a  line  60 
nantical  miles  long,  for 
the  force  of  the  wind 
is  nsnally  in  proportion 
to  the  steepness  of  the 
gradient. 

In  the  weather- ohsrta 
of  the  meteorological 
Office  the  gradient  is 
expressed  in  l-lMHh  of 
an  inch  of  meronry  per 
degree  of  60  nautical 
miles.  On  weather- 
maps  the  gradient  is 
ateepest,  and  the  differ- 
enoe  of  prennre  most, 
across  the  isobars  which 
I  untMonrai.        are     oloeest     together, 


BTQKOIISTUI, 


and  the  foroe  of  the  wiod  is  greatest  in  (hat  district. 
That  every  wind  brings  its  weather  ia  a  trae  remark, 
and  hence  one  o(  the  first  steps  to  weather-stndy  is  meaa- 
nring  the  direction  and  foroe  of  thcwind.  The  direction  is 
measored  by  the  wind-vane,  and 
Frestel'fl  Tane  alao  roagbly  indi- 
oatea  the  preeanre  of  the  wind 
by  a  pendnlona  plate^  which 
hangs  vertically  when  there  is  a 
calm,  bat  swings  to  an  angle 
with  the  gale,  like  a  hanging 
sigaboard.  The  velocity  of  the 
wind  ia  beet  given  by  Dr.  Rob- 
inaon'a  anemometer,  or  wind- 
measnrer,  which  consists,  as  will 
be  seen  from  Fig.  6,  of  fonr 
brass  cnps  on  the  ends  of  eroas-  ' 
srmSL  These  onps  catch  the 
wind,  and  the  vertical  stem  is  driven  ronqd  mill-wise  at 
one-Uiird  of  the  wind's  velocity.  By  means  of  wheel- 
work  and  an  indicating-dial,  the  number  o(  milea  trav- 
eled by  the  wind  in  a  given  time  can  be  read  oS.  The 
anemograph,  or  self-recording  wind-gange,  is  a  form 
of  this  apparatna  deaig^ned  to  mark  down  its  own  in- 
dicationa,  and  is  very  nsefnl  in  obaervatorics.  The  velo- 
city of  the  wind  per  hoar  can,  of  conrse,  be  eaeUy  ob- 
tained from  the  number  of  miles  traversed  in  a  certain 
namber  of  honrs,  and  from  the  velocity  the  preasvre  in 
poonds  OQ  a  square  foot  of  anrfooe  can  be  readily  oalcn- 
lated—  or  it  may 
even  be  measured 
direct  by  means  of 
pressnre-plates 
such  as  are  used  by 
engineera. 

The  dsmpneas  or 
hnmidity  of  the  air 
exeroisefl  a  great  influenee  on  the  temperature,  and  oonse- 
quently  on  the  weather.    It  is  estimated  by  means  of  hygro- 
meters, the  simplest  of  whioh  are  the  well-known  damp-de- 
tectors baaed  on  the  absorptioa  ol  moiattird  by  such  materials 
as  hair,  oat-beord,  catgut,  seaweed,  graas,  and  chloride  of 
lime.     Chemical  papera,  whioh  change  their  color  from 
drab-browQ  to  bine,  according  to  the  humidity  of  the  at- 
mosphere, also  belong  to  the  cIbbs  of  hygrometers.     The 
exact  measurement  of  humidity  is,  however,  either  done 
by  Daniell's  or  B^nanlt's  hygrometer,  or  by  the  wet  and 
dry  bnlb  thermometer.    Daniell'a  instrument,  aa  shown  in 
Fig.  7,  oonaista  of  a  bent  glass  tube  with  two  hnlbs.  the 
lower  of  which  ia  blackened  and  the  upper  covered  with 
muslia.     The  lower  tube  contains  pore  ether  and  a  senai- 
tive    thermometer.      Li    using   the    apparatus,  ether  is 
dropped  on  the  mnslin,  and 
its  rapid   evaporation    cools 
the  ether  in  tiie  black  bulb 
so  much   that  the  moisture 
of  the  outer  air  condenses  on 
the  latter  as  dew.     The  tem- 
perature  of    the   dea-point — 
that  ia,  the  point  at  which 
the  dew  begina  to  form  on 
the  bnlb— ia  to  be  noted  in 
the  thermometer. 

The  amount  of  rainfall  ia 
measured  by  meana  of  the 
plnviometer  or  rain-gauge. 
Circular  gauges  of  copper  of 
the  same  diameter  aa  the 
month     are     tha    best     fw  8.— a  auR-axEOK 
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otiin&rj  parpoBSs,  Mecbaiiioal  gaagea  vitb  regutoring 
trams  nra  liable  to  error.  Fig.  8  illoHtrotaa  that  adopted 
hj  the  Meteorologioal  Office.  It  conaisla  of  an  outer  pro- 
.  teoting  oylinder,  baviug  ita  rim  tirelTS  inches  above  the 
florface,  and  Dontainiag  a  glaas  botUe  or  reBerroir,  with  a 
catoh-fnnneL  The  graduated  glass  besida  it  in  to  meamire 
the  amonnt  of  rain- water  which  it  holds. 

The  amonnt  of  electtioitj  in  the  atmosphere  is  also  to  be 
obBSTTed  ;  bat  for  this,  oa  well  as  for  the  obserration  of 
terreatriol  magnetism,  ozpensiTe  and  delioate  elactrometers 
ftnd  magnetometers  are  neoessaij.  The  effects  of  light- 
ning and  of  snroral  displays  may,  however,  be  ohaerved 
and  notod,  together  with  the  amcunt  of  ozone  in  the  air. 
Ozone  is  a  oondenaed  form  of  oxygen,  formed  ohiefiy  by 
evaporation  of  water  and  lightning  disoharges.  It  ia  an 
active  agent  in  destroying  cormption,  and  its  presence  is 
neoeMary  to  the  hesltbinees  of  air.  By  the  sea,  or  in  the 
open  oonntry,  espeoiany  aftor  snow  and  thandentorms^  it 
ia  moat  prevtleot ;  in  the  crowded  parts  of  dtiea  it  ia 
rarely  to  be  distingaiahed.  Strips  of  paper  aatnrated  with 
a  solntion  of  iodide  of  potassJom  and  starch,  then  dried 
and  exposed  to  the  air,  but  protected  from  nun  and  snn- 
ahine,  torn  bine,  owing  to  the  ozone  decomposing  the 
iodide  of  potaaainm  and  forming  iodide  of  atarob.  By 
exposing  the  strips  (or  twenty-foor  bonrs,  and  testing  their 
tint  by  a  scale  of  ten  sbadea  of  bine,  Di;  Ho&t  has  pn> 
Tided  a  rimple  ozonometer. 

The  drift  and  ahape  of  olonds  is  also  ao  ind^  of  the 
weather,  and  some  excellent  hints  on  thia  anbjeot  are  given 
by  the  Bev.  W.  Clement  Leys,  F.B.a  Acoording  to  thia 
obeerrer,  there  ia  generally  a  great  bank  of  frozen  vapor 
(or  oirto^tratna  clond]  in  the  higher  almoephere  in  front  of 
an  Advancing  atorm-oentre.  When  olonda  likewise  begin 
to  form  in  the  lower  atmosphere,  the  bsrometei  falls,  the 
wind  rises,  showers  b^^,  and  the  storm  is  at  hand.  In 
the  oase  of  local  storms,  on  the  other  hand,  the  heralding 
clondi  are  formed  first  in  the  lower  atmoaphere  and  after- 
ward spread  to  the  upward.  A  red  dawn  or  a  yellow  or 
gray  evening  marks  the  advent  of  wind  oi  rain,  as  alao 
doea  an  nnosnal  visibility  in  the  atmosphere.  It  is  per- 
haps needleaa  to  odd  that  petaonal  observation  may  be 
greatly  assisted  by  a  regular  atndy  of  the  daily  weather- 
charts  given  in  the  nevapapera. 
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Awrornxna  Xovkkknts  or  i  Fcbx— Dr.  Asa  Oray,  Jo  ttfe 
OouOer't  Gaietle,  saya ;  "  Hr.  E.  J.  Loomli,  of  the  Kantloal  Almonao 
OUoe,  Wnshlngton,  rooentl;  showed  me  a  phenomenon  whioh  I 
SQpDOse  has  never  before  been  notleed,  and  vhlcb  Is  oommended 
to  Uie  Bttantloa  ot  botanlstH.  A  luft  ot  A^jienivm  trie/iomanft 
gathered  lost  Autumn  In  the  monntalns  of  Vkgiula  Is  growlns  In 
a  glass  dtib  In  hts  house.  Al>oat  two  months  a^  be  notloed  That 
one  ot  the  tronda— a  rMh^r  short  and  erect  one,  nblob  la  now 
Bhowlnfc  traotlfloatloa^mnde  quiek  moveinenta  aitenurfely  book 


on  the  3  id  of  Jannory,  lis  oompasa  was  wttbtn  IS  degrees,  and 
aboutaarBpldosibatot thalesfletaot Dennodjum  gtp-am.  Itwea 
more  rapid  thao  the  second  hand  ot  a  watoh,  bat  in(h  oeeaBional 
etopalnthe  oonraeof  eauh  ttalf  vlbralloo.  Tb  la  was  In  full  daylight, 
next  a  window,  tint  not  In  annahlne.  No  moTement  had  been  ob- 
served In  the  other  fronds,  which  were  bU  sterile  and  reollnlna 
with  the  eioeptlon  of  a  hIiikIq  ona.  which  was  Just  anloldlng,  In 
which  Ht.  Loomla  thtnka  he  baa  detected  tnolplent  motion  of  the 
eame  kind.  Thia  little  tern  la  very  common,  and  It  la  eoav  to  ot>- 
taln  It  and  set  It  throwing.  Tbo  matter  In  wonby  of  fuither  lavea- 
tlRStlon.  H»wB  any  of  our  readers  obeerred  the  phenomenon 
herein  stated  r 

-  AifiSLL's  FiBi-DAHF  iMDiciTOB.— The  deplorable  losa  ot  Ufa 
oooaaloaed  by  flre-damp  notucallT  leoda  tbe  pnbllo  to  tnqnire  i( 
BolenosaaiidoauylhlnKto  prevent  the  periodical  leeuireoee  ot  eo 
terrilile  a  deatnictlnn  of  hnman  life.  The  answer  to  an  Inquiry  of 
the  kind  la  ready  to  hand  and  perfectly  eonclnalve,  roraolenoenaa 
already  placed  at  the  diaposBl  of  mlnem  the  moat  efflelent  means 

■   '-*-■" ilattooa  of   ■-•■■ '-  —-'-■--     -  ■ 


ol  doteotlng  aeonmolatu 


[  flie-domp  In  coal-mlnea.    It  la 


apon  the  Leglalature  the  reaponBlbllity  now  devolves  to  make  It 
compDlBory  apon  mlne-ownera  and  offlclals  la  ohaiife  of  mines  to 
employ  the  meana  solnaae  has  placed  at  their  disposal— othertriae 
"ov6riooke™"or"mlne-vle«era"  will,  as  heretofore,  go  on  tnat- 
iag  to  blind  ohanoe  in  all  tbey  do.  Tfaoaa  who  have  to  do  with 
mines  are  by  nature  "  fotoliata."  They  have,  at  all  evanta,  not  lo 
bear  the  brant  o(  a  neglect  ot  proper  preoantlonB  to  moke  ttte  lite 
ol  the  miner  safer,  and  will,  therefore,  conttnae  to  tmst  to  ohano^ 


Btnioilon  of  the  inatniment  Is  baaed  on  a  well-known  aolenUfio 
principle— that  of  the  dlttaaion  ol  gases.  All  mere  mechanical 
oonlrtvanoea  lor  abutting  olT  the  flra-damD  tron  the  mineia'  Davy 
lamp  tiave,  In  practice,  proved  as  Titter  bliura.  r^go  witti  regard 
totheaoenmulaaonof gHslnooaflnedapa«ea.  Ibis oannot be urc' 
vented :  and  when,  (rom  nefdeet  ot  some  preoonticni,  the  miner 
sudden^  comea  aoroea  "  a  blower,"  the  flame  ot  the  lamp  imme- 
dlatal;  inorenaee  in  aize,  the  eharp  ourrent  draws  It  Ihroagb  the 
wire  gaute  and  renders  It  red-hot.  In  an  instant,  and  betM*  (be 
man  nas  time  to  think,  on  explosion  takes  plaoe>  Selenee  has 
thoa  buea  driven  to  look  In  another  diteotton  tor  the  means  ot 
leaeenlng  the  danger  ot  Dte-damp  aoenmnlotltHiB.  and  tteccnired 
to  Mr.  George  F.  Ansell  that  be  might  utilise  the  law  ot  dUfuakn, 
and,  by  aome  simple  meana.  meaanre  the  qnantlty  ot  gas  present 
la  any  and  every  nirt  ot  the  woriiings.    The  idea  was  ot  grat 


□rengrai 
metafbai 


book  ot  the  aneroid  being  removed. 


raplmty  than  the  atmospheric  air  paasea  out.  The  tnereased  vol- 
ame  of  gas  oauaes  preasure  to  be  made  upon  a  spring  In  eomma- 
nloatlon  with  the  index-band,  and  It  Immedlatriy  movee  over 
the  gradoated  dial-face.    The  faee  la  arbitrarily  divided  Into  da- 


greaa— 1  per  oent.  ot  eaitraretted  hydrogen  marka  t  degree,  7/{  on 
explosive  mixtare,  and  10^  a  meet  explosive  mixture.  The  da. 
graee  are  t>old,  aiid  pnrpoeely  kept  wide  anut,  to  enable  the 
viewer  to  read  them  off  by  the  aid  ot  a  teeUe  light    In  the  event 

ml  being  bronKht  into  an  atmosphere  of  heavy  I 


_  sctentlflo  Instroment.    It  la  well  adapted  tor  nse  In 

other  enbtertanean  works,  as  the  alnUng  ot  wella  and  tbe  laying 

ot  gas-plpee  In  the  atreeta  ;  In  ships,  where  tlia  aoeamnlatlon  of 

BBsea  In  the  hold  la  a  frequent  souroe  ot  danger,  and  the  detea- 

ot  gas  leakages  In  the  house.    It  Is  of  thia  Inatmmeiit  Dr. 

B  Hogg  writes ;  "  It  Is  Impoaslble  (o  oonoelve  a  more  teOned 

'icatlon  ot  soienee  than  Anaell'e  Dre-damp  Indicator,  or  «ao 

will  be  found  ol  greater  praoiloal  atUltr  In  the  saving  ot 
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How  Old  is  Olasb  ?— The  oldest  speolmen  of  pure  gUas  bear- 
<fng  anything  like  a  date,  is  a  little  molaed  Mon'a  head,  bearing  the 
name  of  an  Egyptian  &ing  of  the  elevdhth  dynasty,  in  the  ]^ade 
colleotion  at  the  British  Mnseuni.  That  is  to  say,  at  a  period 
wbieh  may  be  moderately  plaoed  as  more  than  2.000  years  B.a, 
glass  was  not  only  Dfiade.  but  made  with  a  skill  wnioh  shows  the 
art  was  nothing  new.  The  invention  of  glazing  pottery  with  a 
film  of  varnish  or  glass  is  so  old,  that  among  the  fragments  which 
bear  insoriptions  of  the  early  Egyptian  monarchy  are  beads,  pos- 
BiDly  of  the  first  dynasty.  Of  the  same  period  are  vases  and  gob- 
lets, and  many  fragments.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  story 
preserved  by  Pliny,  which  assigns  the  credit  of  the  invention  to 
■the  Phcenioians,  is  so  far  true,  that  these  adventurous  merchants 
brought  specimens  to  other  countries  from  Egypt.  Dr.  Bchlie* 
man  found  disks  of  glass-  in  the  excavations  at  Mycensa,  though 
Homer  does  not  mention  it  as  a  substance  known  to  him.  That 
the  modern  art  of  the  glass-blower  was  known  long  before  is  cer- 
tain, from  representations  among  the  pictures  on  the  walls  of  a 
tomb  at  Beni  Hassan,  of  the  twelfth  Egyptian  dynasty ;  but  a  much 
older  picture,  which  probably  represented  the  same  manufacture. 
is  among  the  half-oblicerated  scenes  in  a  chamber  of  a  tomb  of 
Thy,  at  SiUckarau  and  dates  from  the  time  of  the  fifth  dynasty,  a 
time  so  remote  that  it  is  not  possible,  in  spite  of  the  assiauouB  re- 
searches of  many  Egyptologers,  to  give  it  a  date  in  years. 

OuB  contemporary,  the  Electrician,  states  that  the  following 

f>rooess  for  utilizing  old  india-rubber,  of  which  many  hundred 
ons  are  thrown  away  as  waste  substances,  has  just  been  patented 
lu  Germany.  The  rubber  waste  is  subjected  to  distillation  in  an 
iron  vessel  over  a  free  fire,  with  the  aid  of  surierheated  steam. 
The  lighter  oils,  which  come  over  first,  are  separated  trom  the 
heavier  products.  The  latter,  when  thickened  and  vtdoanized  in 
the  usual  manner,  are  found  to  possess  all  the  good  qualities  of 
flrst-elass  natural  rubber. 

THALLiyif  CoiiOB8.-^The  effort  to  manufaoture  thallium  oolors 
has  not  been  without  success.  Thallium  chromate  is  yellow,  and 
difOoulc  of  solution  in  water.  Thallium  red  is  a  terahromate,  and 
is  obtained  by  precipitating  a  thallium  salt  with  biohromate  of 
potash,  and  subsequent  treatment  with  nitric  acid.  These  pig- 
ments are  very  expensive,  but  it  is  possible  that  thev  may  prove 
Talnable  in  oil  paintlxxgs.  The  action  of  light  upon  tnem  has  not 
yet  been  determined. 
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'HsLP  the  sweeper,  please,  sir."    "  Cant,  my  man.    I  wasn't 
brought  up  to  the  business ;  besides,  I  have  no  broom." 

The  most  adliotod  part  of  the  house  is  the  window.  It  is  al- 
ways full  of  panes ;  and  who  has^not  seen  more  than  one  window 
hlfaid? 

FisHRBUN  ought  to  make  good  actors,  because  they  are  alwajrs 
famUiar  with  their  lines,  and  well  acquainted,  as  Pat  says,  with 
the  seine. 

A  Touiro  lady,  on  being  asked  what  business  her  lover  was  in, 
and  net  liking  to  say  he  bottled  soda,  answered,  "  He  is  a  practic- 
ing fizzictan." 

"  Now  T^iiL  me,  candidly,  are  you  guilty  ? '  asked  a  solicitor  of 
his  client  "  Why,  do  you  suppose  I'd  be  fool  enough  to  hire  you 
if  I  was  innocent  ?'' 

A  month's  imprisonment  in  Jail  was  thought  by  an  Irishman  a 
trifiing  sentenoe,  "  because,  as  it  was  in  the  deptii  of  Winter,  the 
days  were  so  short" 

Obagb— "  I  am  going  to  see  Clara  to-day.  Have  you  any  mc- 
BSffe  ?"  OiorkUe^"  I  wonder  how  you  can  visit  mat  dreadful 
girl.    Give  her  my  love." 

A  vatmaanLL  younar  man  thus  feelingly  expresses  himself: 
'*  Even  as  nature  benevolently  guards  the  roses  with  thorns,  does 
she  endow  women  with  pins." 

If  those  splendid  fellows  who  dve  their  mustaohes  to  show  the 
girls  that  they  have  such  an  artiele,  would  let  them  alone,  they 
would  probably  die  themselves. 

Bom  men  are  captivated  by  a  woman's  laughs,  Just  as  some 
men  predict  a  pleasant  day  because  the  sun  shines  out  clear  for  a 
moment    They  forget  the  chance  for  squalls. 

"  ToiocT,  do  you  know  that  your  unele  Robert  has  found  aTlt- 
tle  baby  on  his  doorstep,  and  is  going  to  adopt  him?"  "Yes, 
mamma;  and  he'll  be  Uncle  Bob's  stepson,  wonH  he  ?" 

A  XJTTXJE  girl  Joyfully  assured  her  mother  that  she  had  found 
out  where  they  made  horses.  "  She  had  seen  a  man,  in  a  shop, 
just  finishing  one  of  them ;  for  he  was  nailing  his  last  foot" 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  children  will  ask  questions 
which  even  the  wisest  are  puzzled  to  answer.  "  Mamma,"  ex- 
claimed Charley,  *'  how  big  was  I  when  you  was  a  little  girl  ?" 

A  LAwni  in  Tirginia,  not  remarkable  for  his  cleanliness  of 

Serson,  appeared  at  a  party  a  while  ago  with  a  rose  in  his  button- 
ole.  **  Where  do  you  suppose  it  oame  from  ?'*  said  he  to  a  brother 
lawyer  who  was  admiring  it.  The  latter  looked  up  and  down  the 
entirs  length  of  the  questioner,  and  with  great  aelibetation  re- 
sponded. **  Why,  I  suppose  It  grew  there  1^ 


•*  What  side  of  the  street  do  you  live  on,  Mrs.  Kipple  ?"  asked 
a  oounsel,  cross-exapiiping  a  witness.  "  On  either  side  of  it.  If 
you  go  one  way,  it's  on  the  right  side ;  if  you  go  the  other  way,  it's 
on  the  left." 

A  POOB  old  rheumatic  lady  said  to  her  physician,  '*0h,  doctort 
doctor,  I  suffer  so  much  with  my  hands  and  feet  I"  <*  Be  patient, 
dear  madame,"  he  soothingly  responded ;  "  you'd  probably  suffer 
a  great  deal  more  without  vhem." 

Thbbb  is  nothing  that  so  takes  the  starch  out  of  a  young  man 
who  has  been  wedded  about  a  year  as  to  have  to  go  to  a  shop 
where  there  is  a  girl  that  he  used  to  keep  company  ^n^th,  and  in- 
quire for  those  large-sized  safety-pins. 

"  What  are  you  doing  out  there,  my  daughter,  in  the  night 
dew  V*  said  the  kindly  old  gentleman  on  the  piazza.  "  Practiomg 
fencing,"  was  the  sWeet  reply,  as  sue  leaned  over  the  pickets  tiU 
her  face  was  dreadfully  close  to  WUilam's. 

As  A  partv  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  were  climbing  to  the  top  of 
a  high  church-tower  one  hot  day,  a  genUeman  remarked,  "  Thu  is 
rather  a  sphral  flight  of  steps."  To  which  a  lady.rejoined,  "  Yes, 
perspiral,^'  and  she  wiped  her  brow  as  she  spoke. 

H ADAMB,  who  is  of  great  emhonpoini,  asks  her  husband  in 
what  character  she  shall  attend  the  masquerade.  "  As  a  captive 
balloon,"  he  said.  "  How  must  I  dress  that  character  T*  **  Bimply 
by  tying  a  string  to  ygur  foot,"  answered  the  fellow. 

PsBOBATioN  of  the  Spartan  uncle's  leoture  to  his  scapegrace 
nephew:  "Finally,  sirrah,  you  should  endeavor  to  understand 
that  it  is  infinitely  better,  ixuBtead  of  making  pledges  you  always 
break,  to  make  no  promises  at  all^snd  keep  them. 

"Why  do  guns  burst  ?".  asks  a  contemporary,  and  then  devotes 
nearly  a  column  to  answering  the  question.  Guns  burst  because 
powdei^  is  put  into  them.  You  might  use  a  gun  seven  hundred 
years  and  ft  wouldn't  burst  if  you  kept  powder  out  of  it 

SusnoiON.— A  Jealous  man,  testifying  ia  a  lawsuit  that  he  had 
a  suspicion  with  regard  to  a  certain  matter,  was  asked  what  a 
suspicion  is,  to  which  he  replied :  '*  it  is  a  feeling  that  impels  one 
to  imd  out  something  which  he  doesn't  wish  to  know." 

A  oiRL  in  Dublin  struck  her  croquet  partner  on  the  head  with 
the  mallet;  brain  fever  set  inland  the  young  man  nearly  died. 
The  girl  was  kept  under  arrest  until  his  recovery,  and  when  he 
got  well  she  married  him,  and  now  he's  sorry  he  dldnt  die. 

Child  (soaroely  three  years  old)  looking  wistfully  at  a  diminu- 
tive pie.  Mother:  "Meta,  I  want  you  to  save  your  nice  pie  so 
your  papa  can  see  it  when  he  comes  home."  OhUd  (looking  still 
more  wistfully) :  "  I  sink  I  could  tell  papa  exactly  how  it  looks." 

"  Pbisokbb  at  the  bar,"  said  the  Judge,  "  is  there  anything  you 
wish  to  say  t>efore  sentence  is  passed  upon  you  ?"  The  prisoner 
looked  wistfully  toward  the  door,  and  remarked  that  he  would 
like  to  say  good-evening,  if  it  would  be  agreeable  to  the  company. 

An  old  lady  visiting  the  Antiquarian  Museum  in  Edinburgh 
the  other  day.  on  inspecting  the  old  weai)ons  venr  earnestly,  and 
falling  to  find  what  she  was  apparently  looking  for.  asked  a  vis- 
itor if  he  could  tell  her  whereabouts  they  kept  tne  Ax  of  the 
Apostles. 

L-ABK-ISHNSSS First  Touna  Lady.'  "1  hate  this  horrid  walk- 

ing^we  look  just  like  the  animals  poming  out  of  Noah's  Ark." 
Second :  "Ark-adian  bliss  compared  to  this,  Maud;  they  had  a 
gentleman  to  see  them  out.  Noah  would  be  decidedly  preferable 
to  Miss  McStinger." 

Thb  Thxno  Hs  Wakthd.—A  father  was  eonsulting  a  friend  as 
to  how  he  could  frustrate  the  anticipated  elopement  of  his  son 
with  a  girl  whom  the  old  man  disliked,  and  the  friend  said :  '*  I 
have  it  t  I've  a  first-rate  Idea."  "  Well,"  responded  the  old  gen- 
tleman, "k  frustrate  idea  is  Just  the  thing  I  want." 

Marbiaqb  €L  la  mode:  (M  Ounnybags:  "So  you  want  to  mury 
my  daughter,  eh  ?  Well,  sir,  what  are  your  expectations,  sir  ? 
Toung  ^uirpey:  "  Well,  I  expect  that  youll  do  the  nandsome  thing 
in  the  way  of  a  marriage  gift,  and  that  will  last  us  until  you  drop 
off—and  then,  of  course,  you  will  make  your  will  in  our  favor." 

PjtsrBBRBD  OnAOB.— "  If  you  marry  Grace,"  exclaimed  an  irate 
father  to  his  son,  '*  I  will  cut  you  off  without  a  cent  and  you 
won't  have  so  muehas  a  piece  of  pork  to  boil  In  the  pot'*  *'  Well," 
replied  the  young  man,  "  Grace  before  meat"  And  he  immedi- 
ately went  in  search  of  a  minister. 

Tbi  aotress  Mallbran,  after  Pinging  the  rondo  of  '*  La  8onnam- 
bula"  on  one  occasion,  ended  with  a  three-ootave  trill.  She 
worked  hard  to  get  that  trill,  it  seems,  for  being  oomplimented  upon 
it,  she  replied :  "  Oh,  I  sought  it  long  enough.  For  a  month  I 
have  been  running  after  it  I  chased  it  everywhere— when  arrang- 
ing my  hair,  when  dressing  myHslf,  and  1  found  it  at  last  one 
morning  in  the  toe  of  my  slipper  1" 

A  LADT  being  asked  why  plain  girls  often  get  married  sooner 
than  handsome  ones,  replied  that  it  was  "  mainly  owing  to  the 
tact  of  the  plain  girls  and  the  vanity  and  want  of  taot  on  the  part 
of  men."  *'How  do  you  make  that  out?"  asked  a  gentleman. 
«In  this  way,"  answered  the  hidy:  "the  plain  girls  flatter  the 
men,  and  so  please  their  vanity;  while  the  handsome  ones  wait  to 
be  flattered  by  the  men,  who  hatent  the  taot  to  do  it" 


"ISlf'T  ME   A    BEAUTTf 


